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Lecture  XXVI. 
LABOUR. 

AFTER  TREATMENT. 

We  have  fully  considered  the  duties  which 
devolve  upon  the  obstetrical  attendant, 
down  to  the  termination  of  active  labour ; 
still,  as  I  before  remarked,  the  process  of 
parturition  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
finished,  even  on  the  birth  of  the  placenta; 
for  the  same  action  which  expelled  the 
child  is  continued  for  some  time,  for  the 
l)urpose  of  closing-  the  uterine  cavity,  and 
contracting  its  dilated  vessels.  The  woman, 
therefore,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  safe, 
even  from  the  immediate  efl'ects  of  the  la- 
bour, for  many  hours  ;  and  the  ])uerperal 
state  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  terminated 
until  the  womb  has  re-acquired  its  small, 
original,  unimpregnated  size. 

Medicine. — Having  made  her  person  as 
comfortable  as  we  can,  by  surroimding  the 
lower  part  of  it  with  dry  and  warm  nap- 
kins, and  allowed  her  some  tepid  drink, 
our  attention  is  to  be  directed  to  the 
necessity  of  medicine. 

It  is  the  custom  in  some  ])arts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  by  some  practitioners  in 
London,  to  give  a  large  dose  of  laudanum 
immediately  after  delivery,  to  quiet  the 
system,  to  lull  the  excitement,  to  still  the 
after  pains,  and  to  procure  sleep.  I  hold 
this  practice  as  a  principle  to  be  even  more 
injurious  than  the  exhibition  of  large 
doses  of  stimuli,  because,  besides  acting  as 
a  strong  stimulus  for  the  moment,  opium 
exerts  a  powerful  narcotic  effect  after- 
OS!.— xi  v. 


wards ;  and  by  this  effect  must  interfere 
with  those  proper  and  indispensible  con- 
tractions which  the  uterus  is  taking  on  it- 
self. It  is  true  we  can  relieve  the  patient 
from  the  annoyance  of  after-pains;  but  at 
the  same  time  that  we  remove  the  pain, 
we  are  incurring  danger ;  we  are  cramp- 
ing nature,  by  depriving  her  of  the  only 
power  she  possesses  for  insuring  the 
woman's  continued  safet}'.  The  same  ob- 
jections, indeed,  do  not  apply  to  opiates  in 
a  small  quantity  ;  they  are,  in  minute 
doses,  likely  to  do  good  rather  than  in- 
jviry,  because  they  may  soothe  irritability 
without  intei'fering  with  the  necessary 
changes  going  on  in  the  uterine  system. 
If,  then,  we  can  give  such  doses  of  opium, 
and  repeat  them  at  such  intervals  as  will 
just  induce  a  state  of  gentle  quietude, 
and  yet  not  suspend  the  uterine  contrac- 
tions, we  shall  be  rendering  the  best  ser- 
vice in  our  power.  1  think  that  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  four,  five,  or  six  minims  of  lauda- 
num, or  a  corresponding  quantity  of  any 
other  sedative  drug,  repeated  every  four  or 
six  hours,  we  shall  be  most  likely  to  effect 
this  object. 

Medicine  of  any  kind  may  often  not  be 
required  after  delivery  ;  but  in  many  cases 
it  is  useful ;  and  in  fevv  can  even  opium  do 
harm,  if  exhibited  in  small  quantities,  un- 
less there  exist  a  jjcculiar  idiosyncrasy  of 
constitution,  unfavourable  to  its  action.  It 
is  as  well,  then,  that  something  should  be 
ordered ; — not  simply  because  it  is  ex- 
pected ; — not  merely  because  the  patient 
may  consider  herself  neglected  if  it  be 
omitted,  and  may  attribute  any  inconve- 
nience she  may  afterwards  suffer  to  that 
omission; — but  because  it  tends  to  keep 
down  excitement,  and  to  induce  repose. 

The  old-fashioned  spermaceti  draught 
used  to  be  a  favouritemedicineafterlabour; 
and  some  of  my  friends  are  still  in  the 
habit  of  prescribing  it.  It  was  first  ad- 
ministered under  the  idea  that  spermaceti 
was  a  specific  for  inward  contusions,  and 
tliat  under  labour  the  neck  and  mouth  of 
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the  uterus,  anil  the  Ta^ina,  were  neces- 
sarily bruise<l  by  the  passage  of  the  cliild. 
Jiiith  the  i)ositi<)ns,  however,  on  which 
this  practice  was  founded,  are  errone- 
ous; neither  is  si)ermaceti  a  specific  for 
inward  bruises,  nor  is  it  usual  for  any  in- 
ward l)riiisiiig  to  take  i)lace  under  la- 
bour, lint  speriuaceti  is  a  lady-like,  ele- 
gant sort  of  drauglit;  and  the  only  objec- 
tion to  it  is  the  diflieulty  of  preparing  it ; 
— it  re(]uirt's  a  good  deal  of  manipulation, 
and  a  little  art,  in  order  to  mix  it  well. 
'I'lie  medicine  that  I  prefer  is  (juite  as  ele- 
gant and  pleasant ;  it  consists  of  an  ounce 
of  almond  mixture,  half  drachm  of  syruj), 
five  or  six  minims  of  laudanum,  and  three 
drachms  of  cinnamon  water.  If  a  febrile 
condition  be  ])rcsent,  perhaps  we  may  be 
inclined,  instead  of  giving  almond  mix- 
ture, to  i)rescribe  a  saline.  Should  the  skin 
be  dry  and  hot,  we  might  i)refer  admi- 
nistering three  or  four  drachms  of  liquor 
ammonia?  acetas;  but  it  is  seldom  that 
this  state  i)revails,as  the  woman  generally 
lias  been  persj)iring  profusely  during  la- 
bour; and  there  is  therefore  no  necessity  to 
stimulate  the  cutaneous  vessels  further. 

Mcfore  the  house  is  left,  after  the  pa- 
tient's person  has  been  ])roteeted  in  the 
way  recommended  at  our  last  meeting,  a 
draught,  such  as  I  have  just  mentioned, 
may  be  prescribed  ;  the  time  occupied  in 
writing  instructions  for  which  may  proba- 
l)ly  l)e  ten  or  fifteen  minutes;  and  it  is 
then  right  to  make  another  examination  of 
the  uterus,  through  the  parietcs  of  the  ab- 
domen, to  ascertain  that  it  has  not  become 
relaxed  in  the  interval ;  the  najikins,  also, 
round  the  hii>s  and  on  the  vulva,  must  be 
again  insi)ecte(l,  that  ^\e  may  assure  our- 
selves no  external  h;i>morrhage  is  going  on. 
This  latter inipiiry  is  better  left  to  the  nurse. 
If  upon  this  examination  we  find  that  the 
uterus  is  still  small,  and  almost  as  hard  as 
a  CfFtal  head— if  the  linen  be  but  little 
soiled— if  not  more  than  two  or  three 
eoagula,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  have  passed 
— we  need  be  under  no  alarm  with  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  patient ;  so  far  as 
haemorrhage  is  concerned,  she  is  safe,  most 
probably,  for  that  labour ;  at  anv  rate  for 
the  present  moment.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
we  observe  a  considerable  discharge  of 
blood  uj)on  the  bed,  if  the  uterus  be  large, 
soft,  and  flaccid ;  or  if,  on  pressure  l)eing 
applied,  a  coagulum  escapes,  or  a  (luantity 
of  fluid  blood  ])asses,  with  agurgling  noise, 
she  is  then  flooding;  she  must  not  be  left, 
but  will  require  careful  supcrintcndance, 
probably  for  many  hours. 

But  we  will  presume  the  case  to  l)e  of  the 
more  common  kind— one  in  which  the  ute- 
rusissmall  and  contracted, in  which  there  is 
aslight  discharge  from  the  external  parts, — 
tlie  napkins  being  but  partially  soaked, — 
and  in  wliieh  the  feelings  arc  comparatively. 


in  other  respects, comfortable.  We  may  then 
take  our  lea\e,  giving  instructions  to  the 
nurse  with  regard  to  her  future  manage- 
ment, until  our  next  visit;  and  these  in- 
structions should  be  clear,  positive,  and 
definite.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  im- 
portant and  bustling  personage  may  con- 
sider her  dignity  offended,  or  her  province 
invaded,  l)y  the  orders  you  may  think  it 
right  to  leave;  but  your  patient's  welfare 
and  comfort  so  much  depends  (m  proper 
attention  being  j)aid  her  during  the  next 
feiv  hours,  that  nothing  should  be  left  to 
the  caprice  or  prejudices  of  a  nurse. — The 
first  injunction,  then,  to  be  given  is  as  to 
the  length  of  time  she  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  quiet,  until  her  linen  is  changed, 
and  she  is  removed  from  her  position.  If 
there  be  no  haemorrhage  or  faintness,  she 
may  lie  for  an  hour  after  your  departure, 
su]i|)osinij:  you  have  staid  in  the  house  at 
least  half  an  hour  from  the  removal  of  the 
placenta. — The  next  must  be  with  regard 
to  the  mode  of  removal.  She  must  not  Ije 
allowed  to  get  ofl'  the  bed,  either  to  sit  or 
stand,  nor  must  she  of  her  own  accord 
move  hand  or  foot  in  the  way  of  exertion  ; 
she  must  have  the  dress  in  which  she  was 
delivered  taken  off  as  quietly  as  possible, 
fresh  linen  placed  on  her  ])erson,  and  she 
must  be  lifted,  with  the  least  possible  as- 
sistance on  her  ))art,  into  the  place  pre- 
viously j)rej)avcd  for  her. 

luniflagf'. — Again,  we  must  not  omit  to 
give  dircctitms  about  a  bandage,  or  sufe- 
giwnl,  as  it  is  usually  called,  in  the  idiom 
of  the  puerperal  chamber.  Most  frequent- 
ly, indeed,  tiie  medical  man's  attention  is 
called  to  the  propriety  of  its  ai)plication, 
cither  by  the  nurse  or  the  patient  herself,  so 
that  it  seldom  becomes  necessary  for  him  to 
give  orders  respecting  it:  for  women  have 
an  idea  that  the  more  tightly  their  persons 
are  l)raccd  after  delivery,  the  more  likely 
are  they  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of  their 
form;  and  this  is  a  jxiint  very  near  their 
heart.  There  are  few,  indeed,  who  are 
careless  about  possessing  a  good  figure; 
and  so  long  as  this  prejudice  ])revails — 
provided  the  female  Iireast  continues  to 
throb  with  its  jiresent  passions  and  de- 
sires— so  long  nothing  will  be  neglected 
by  them  to  improve  those  corporeal  graces 
with  whieh  nature,  in  her  ])rodigality,  has 
enriched  them.  Some  jiractitioncrs  in  this 
country, —  men  of  eminence,  and  whose 
names  carry  with  them  great  authority, — 
have  suggested,  that  from  the  first  com- 
mencement of  labour,  a  bandage,  formed 
with  four  tiers  of  ta]>e,  should  be  placed 
round  the  waist;  that  the  first  may  be 
tied  loosely  when  labourbegins;  the  second 
pretty  tightly  after  the  membranes  have 
ruptured,  when  the  uterus  is  sujjposed  to 
be  considerably  diminished  in  size;  the 
third  when   the  child  is  born  ;    and   the 
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fourtli  after  the  placenta  is  expelled  :  so 
that  a  regular  pressure  should  he  kept  up 
on  the  uterus  as  it  contracts.  Now  I  have 
a  great  objection  to  this  plan,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  it  renders  our  duty  compli- 
cated. I  do  not  opjtose  it  on  account  of 
the  trouble  it  brings  with  it,  but  it  may  in- 
terfere with  other  matters  of  more  con- 
sequence. Another  great  objection  is,  that 
the  bandage  becomes  soiled  by  the  dis- 
charges, or  is  soaked  with  perspiration ; 
and  after  the  patient  is  quietly  put  into 
bed,  she  has  for  some  time  a  wet  and  dirty 
piece  of  calico  next  her  skin,  instead  of  a 
newly-adapted  bandage,  or  clean  linen ; 
and  more  serious  evils  might  result  to 
her  than  even  her  present  uncomfortable 
feelings. 

But  although  I  strongly  object  to  a  ban- 
dage being  placed  on  the  person  of  the 
woman  previously  to  the  commencement 
of  labour,  I  think  the  application  of  one 
after  delivery  highly  useful.  Its  manage- 
ment, however,  had  better  be  left  entirely 
to  the  nurse;  for  there  is  surely  something 
highly  indelicate  in  its  being  ap])lied  by  a 
man  ; — much  more  so,  indeed,  than  any  of 
the  duties  we  arc  ordinarily  called  upon  to 
perform  under  natural  labour.  To  be  of 
service,  it  should  be  next  the  skin,  must  be 
sufficiently  broad  to  reach  from  the  pubes 
to  above  the  navel,  and  cannot  be  jjroperly 
adapted  unless  the  abdomen  be  more  or  less 
uncovered.  It  ought  not  to  be  put  on  imme- 
diately after  the  expulsion  of  the  jjlacenta; 
because  it  is  right  that  perfect  quietness 
should  be  preserved,  until  the  first  changes 
in  the  uterus  are  efiected,  that  no  dis- 
turbance may  interrupt  their  progress. 
The  principal  object  which  the  bandage 
serves  is  that  of  bracing  the  bowels,  and 
giving  an  artifieial  support,  in  lieu  of  that 
which  they  liave  lost  through  the  laxity  of 
the  abdominal  muscles;  and  to  prevent 
the  faintness  necessarily  induced  on  the 
sudden  removal  of  a  certain  degree  of 
pressure.  It  may  to  some  extent,  indeed, 
stimulate  the  uterus  to  more  perfect  con- 
traction ;  but  if  that  organ  be  unnaturally 
flaccid,  it  would  be  WTong  to  rely  on 
compression  by  a  bandage,  to  insure  its 
more  powerful  action,  or  prevent  its  cavity 
becoming  distended  with  blood;— in  such 
a  case,  the  only  safe  means  of  exerting 
sufficient  external  pressure  is  by  the  grasp 
of  the  hand  steadily,  and,  for  "some  time, 
unremittingly,  applied. 

All  the  apparently,  perhaps,  unim- 
portant cautions  I  have  given  you  regard- 
ing the  management  of  a  ])Prson  imme- 
diately after  delivery,  are  highly  necessary 
to  be  attended  to ;  because  very  many 
women  have  lost  their  life,  or  have  been 
rendered  miserable  for  the  remainder  of 
their  existence,  through  the  stupidity,  ig- 
norance,   or    obstinacy    of    their    nurse. 


Many  a  woman  has  lost  her  life  from 
syncope, — the  mere  consccjuence  of  being 
])laced  in  the  erect  posture,  cither  on  her 
feet  or  in  a  chair,  while  her  attendants 
have  been  preparing  the  bed  for  her  recep- 
tion. In  many  an  instance  a  sudden  and 
fatal  gush  of  blood  has  followed  the  same  in- 
judicious proceeding;  and  I  have  personally 
known  two  cases  in  whieli  an  aggravated 
jiroeidentia  of  the  uterus  occurred,  owing  to 
the  same  cause,  which  continued  as  long- 
as  the  patients  lived.  Both  these  women 
died  early  in  life,  and  in  both  the  origin 
of  the  disease  whidi  destroyed  them  was 
attributable  to  such  injudicious  manage- 
ment immediately  after  the  exertion  of 
labour.  We  therefore  require  that  she 
should  lie  still  a  certain  time,  and  not  be 
iUoved  into  the  upright  posture,  in  order 
that, — besides  other  evils, — we  may  pre- 
vent syncope,  flooding,  and  procidentia 
uteri. 

Interval  between  leaving  the  patient  and  the 
next  visit.  —  After  taking  our  leave,  it 
will  depend  upon  many  circumstances 
how  long  should  intervene  between  the 
present  and  our  next  visit, — at  any  rate, 
that  should  not  be  dcfered  beyond  twenty- 
four  hours;  but  it  is  much  better  that  it 
should  be  made  within  twelve. 

Information  to  he  gained  at  the  first  visit. — 
Upon  our  first  visit  there  are  a  number  of 
questions  which  it  is  necessary  to  ask,  and 
a  great  deal  of  information  which  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  gain.  There  are  other 
questions,  perhaps,  which  may  be  put 
■proforma.  Those  points  whicli  it  is  neces- 
sary to  inquire  into,  and  without  gain- 
ing positive  information  u]ion  whieli  we 
must  not  be  satisfied,  are — whether  she 
has  been  much  harassed  with  pain,  and 
what  sleep  has  been  obtained;  for  sleep, 
the  grand  restorer  of  wearied  nature,  is 
especially  requisite  after  labour.  It  is  for- 
tunate if  our  patient  tells  us  that  she  has 
had  two  or  three  hours  quiet  rest.  We  do 
not  expect  uninterrupted  rest,  because 
she  will  be  disturbed  by  the  after-pains; 
but  if  she  has  not  suflered  much  from 
this  cause  of  annoyance,  and  has  had  three 
or  four  hours  sleej)  during  the  night,  we 
consider  it  as  a  good  average.  Of  the 
nurse  we  require  to  learn  \\hether  any 
water  has  passed  from  the  bladder,  (for 
that  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence ;) 
and  what  sort  of  a  discharge  there  has 
been.  The  sanguineous  discharge  docs  not 
cease  as  soon  as  the  placenta  is  ex])elled, 
nor  ought  it  to  disappear  suddenly;  but 
a  continual  oozing  of  blood  goes  oil  from 
the  uterine  vessels,  more  or  less,  for  some 
time  after  delivery.  In  scientific  langtiage, 
this  flow  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
lochia  ;  among  women,  in  general,  I)y  that 
(>{  discharge  ;  and  by  the  vulgar  it  is  called 
the  cleansings.     For  some  days   this   dis- 
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cluirf^e  continues  to  possess  all  tlie  consti- 
tuent yiarts  of  the  blood;  hut  it  irrathjally 
loses  the  firmer  portions  and  red  plohules, 
a\id  before  its  final  departure  it  becomes  of 
aserouscharatter.posscssinsa  i^rcenish  tint; 
and  is  then  kiio-.vn,  in  the  lang;uage  of  the 
1  ving-in  room, hy  the  name  of  tlie:,'rfe)(  waters. 
This  change  in  its  cliaraeter  and  a])pear- 
ance  is  the  result  of  the  continued  con- 
traction going  on  in  the  uterus.  At  first, 
when  the  uterine  i)arietes  are  compara- 
tively lax;  when  the  vessels  are  of  large 
diameter,  and  their  apertures  perfectly 
])atulous ;  all  the  essentials  of  the  blood 
are  allowed  to  escape  through  them,  and 
the  discharge  is  consequently  purely  san- 
guineous: but  after  a  time,  in  proportion 
as  the  uterus  contracts, — as  the  vessels  arc 
diminished  in  their  calibre, — as  the  open- 
ings through  which  the  blood  exuded 
become  smaller, — the  fibrin  and  red  glo- 
bules, by  degrees,  arc  prevented  escaping, 
until  at  last  the  serum  only  oozes  out, 
carrying  with  it  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  the  colouring  particles.  On 
any  exertion  indeed  being  used,  and  some- 
times, merely  on  the  first  rising  from  the 
bed,  the  discharge  may  assume  a  more 
florid  hue,  and  be  more  copious  than  it 
had  been  for  some  time  past  :  unless, 
however,  this  be  to  a  debilitating  extent, 
it  is  not  usually  necessary  to  enjoin  any 
stricter  confinement  in  consequence.  If, 
then,  on  our  first  visit,  we  learn  that  the 
bladder  has  acted  freely, — although,  per- 
haps, with  some  trifling  pain ;  that  the 
discharge  has  been  sufficient  to  have  re- 
quired the  removal  of  four  or  six  napkins, 
— and  that  a  small  coagnlum  or  two  has 
also  passed  ;  we  may  consider  the  actions 
of  the  pelvic  viscera  so  far  to  be  going  on 
in  a  healthy  manner.  We  are  not  to 
expect  that  a  motion  will  have  been 
voided;  it  is  very  rarely  that  the  bowels 
act  within  the  first  twenty  four  hours  after 
delivery,  unices  diarrhoea  have  existed  pre- 
viously to  the  accession  of  labour. 

After  information  on  these  points  is  ob- 
tained, we  may  require  to  place  our  hnnd  on 
the  abdomen,  to  ascertain  whether  the  ute- 
rus is  still  contracted,  and  whether  pressure 
upon  it  gives  jjain;  and  we  may,  at  the 
.same  time,  learn  whether  the  bandage 
is  properly  applied.  If  it  has  .'hifted  its 
position  upwards  towards  the  bosom,  as 
it  frequently  does,  we  muht  require  the 
nurse  again  to  adapt  it.  We  must,  of  course, 
make  our  observations  on  the  tongue, 
pulse,  and  countenance:  from  the  a|)pear- 
ance  of  the  latter,  we  shall  gnin  more  in- 
formation than  can  be  described.  If  the 
patient  looks  pale,  haggard,  anxious,  and 
weary;  if  her  features  are  shrunk,  some- 
thing is  wrong:  if,  on  the  contrary,  she  is 
placid, — her  countenance  resuming  some- 
what of  its  natural  exiircssion,  even  al- 


though more  than  usually  pallid,  while 
the  pulse  is  70  or  80;  the  tongue  and 
mouth  moist  and  clean;  then  every  thing 
is  most  likely  going  on  correctly. 

It  is  not  right  that  we  should  leave  the 
house,  without  taking  some  notice  of  the  in- 
fant. Allwomcnareflattered  by  having  their 
children  noticed,  and  especially  young  mo- 
thers. Partly  out  of  compliment,  therefore, 
but  i)rinci])ally  for  information,  we  should 
be  particular  in  inquiring  after  the  child. 
^^'e  must  learn  from  the  nurse  whether  it 
has  passed  urine  and  stools;  and  should 
the  answer  not  be  satisfactory,  wc  should 
make  a  personal  examination,  that  we  may 
early  detect  any  malformation  which  may 
exist  in  the  rectum  or  urinary  organs. 

I  have  before  mentioned,  that  the  meco- 
nium which  has  been  accumulating  in  the 
large  intestines  during  the  latter  months 
of  ntero-gestation,  is  evacuated  as  the  first 
stools  of  the  infant  afterbirth;  and  that 
it  possesses  a  dark  green  colour,  and  is  of 
a  viscid,  sticky  consistence;  very  different 
in  every  pnqierty  from  the  light  yellow-co- 
loured foecal  evacuations,  which  take  place 
after  digestion  has  commenced.  ^V'e  must 
inquire,  also,  whether  the  child  has  been 
put  to  the  breast.  Hlost  nurses  have  a  dis- 
inclination to  ])ut  the  infant  to  the  breast 
during  the  first  few  hours  after  labour, 
but  this  is  a  very  injurious  prejudice. 
AVe  are  told  "  there  is  no  use  in  teazing 
the  poor  little  creature,  for  it  sucks  nothing 
hut  icind!"  How  can  it  suck  wind? — 
if  it  gets  nothing  at  all,  even  so  far  from 
the  early  application  being  hurtful,  it  does 
good  ;  because  the  stimulus  of  the  mouth 
upon  the  nipple  produces  a  more  speedy 
secretion  of  milk  than  would  otherwise 
take  place.  Besides,  the  first-formed  fluid 
itself  is  rather  of  a  stimulating  quality, 
and  acts  as  a  slight  purgative;  so  that, 
both  for  the  mother's  sake  and  the  child's, 
it  is  advisable  that  it  should  be  applied  to 
the  breast  within  twelve  hours  after  la- 
bour at  the  farthest. 

We  must  also  direct  our  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  mother's  bowels.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom in  London  to  give  an  aperient  draught 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  la- 
bour. Castor  oil  is  one  of  the  best  medi- 
cines we  can  have  recourse  to,  if  she  can  be 
persuaded  to  take  it;  but  many  women 
cannot  at  any  time  retain  it  on  their 
stomach ;  and  others  have  taken  such  a 
quantity  during  pregnancy,  that  the  very 
mention  of  it  produces  nau.sea:  to  such 
a  common  aperient  may  be  given,  and  the 
best,  perhap.s,  is  the  compound  infusion  of 
senna  and  jalaj).  The  draught  I  generally 
use  is  the  following : — comp.  infu.  senna, 

1  ounce  ;  jalap,  S  grs. ;  tart,  of  ])otass,  1  or 

2  drachms ;  pep|)ermint  v.ater,:^  drachms  ; 
manna,  a  drachm  or  t«o;  and  tinct.  of 
ginger,  or  senna,  half  a  drachm.     This  is 
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seldom  cDiiiphiinecl  <if  ;is  hciiii;-  a  nauseous 
draught,  and  it  mostly  <)i)ciates  speedily 
and  satisfactorily,  witliout  producinti- 
much  griping.  It  should  he  repeated  every 
four  or  six  hours,  till  the  bovicls  act ;  for 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  evacuations 
should  be  obtained  some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  third  day. 

Diet. — Nor  must  diet  be  omitted  in  our 
instructions.  Nothing  should  be  allowed 
but  tea,  toast,  or  farinaceous  food,  until 
the  bowels  are  freely  opened ;  and  after 
the  operation  of  the  laxative  on  the  same 
day,  a  little  beef-tea,  mutton  or  chicken- 
broth,  may  be  given.  Such  kind  of  nou- 
rishment is  all  that  is  required  to  sustain 
tlie  system,  under  any  depression  the  ac- 
tion of  the  bowels  may  have  caused. 

Temperature. — Neither  should  the  tem- 
jierature  of  the  room  be  overlooked.  You 
^vill  often,  even  in  the  midst  of  sum- 
mer, find  the  curtains  drawn  close 
around  the  bed,  and  a  fire  in  the  cham- 
ber ;  and  you  observe,  if  you  ]>ut  your 
hand  on  the  pulse,  that  it  is  quickened  by 
the  application  of  external  heat,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion on  the  skin.  The  curtains  should  be 
undrawn,  that  free  ventilation  may  be  per- 
mitted, and  directions  should  be  given 
that  no  larger  fire  be  kept  than  is  re(!uired 
lor  the  purposes  of  the  lying-in  room.  It 
is  as  well  to  hang  a  thermometer  con- 
stantly in  the  apartment,  that  the  tempe- 
rature may  be  regulated  every  day.  Be- 
tween 60*^  and  6.i>*  will  be  found  the 
most  suitable  warmth,  both  in  winter  and 
.summer. 

Till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it 
used  to  be  the  practice  to  force  a  woman's 
system  with  spices  and  cordials,  immedi- 
ately after  she  was  delivered;  to  prevent 
her  enjoying  a  single  breath  of  fresh  air; 
to  put  sand-bags  under  the  chink  of  the 
door  ;  to  nail  the  windows  round  with  list, 
and  take  every  possible  precaution  to 
oblige  her  to  breathe  over  and  over  again 
the  same  vitiated  atmosphere.  A  more 
sure  method  of  exciting  fever  c(mld  scarcely 
be  adopted.  In  more  early  times,  plais- 
tcrs,  fumigations,  fomentations,  cata- 
plasms, ointment-^,  and  oils,  mostly  com- 
posed of  stimulating  or  odoriferous  drugs, 
were  applied  to  the  abdomen  and  vulva, 
with  the  view  of  promoting  a  free  lochial 
discharge  :  and  we  are  told  that  those  wo- 
men who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  af- 
fluent circumstances,  were  comi)elled  to 
submit  to  the  infliction  of  a  sheep  skin, 
warm  and  reeking  from  the  carcase  of  the 
newly-slain  animal,  placed  round  the  ab- 
domen, to  cherish  and  protect  them.  This 
practice  was  adopted  under  the  belief  that 
the  child,  in  its  exit  from  the  uterus,  had 
deprived  the  mother  of  a  certain  degree  of 
animal  heat,  which  it  was  the  intention  of 


this  loathsome  application  to  supjdy.  It 
is  not  wouderl'ul  that  iiiflamniatory,  ty- 
phoid, miliary,  and  other  fevers,  were  in 
those  days  rife  ;  we  can  only  be  astonished 
that,  in  any  case,  nature  had  power  to 
avert  the  dangers  which  such  an  inter- 
ference with  her  laws,  and  subversion  of 
her  intentions,  must  have  created. 

These  observations,  however,  refer  parti- 
cularly to  the  middle  ages  and  succeeding 
years ;  for  the  ancients  treated  puerperal 
women  as  though  they  had  suflered  some 
violent  and  extensive  accident,  as  we  learn 
from  the  recommendations  inculcated  by 
Celsus.  They  were  confined  for  a  certain 
number  of  days  to  the  sparest  diet,  and  se- 
verest regimen.  Of  the  two  methods,  that 
advised  by  Celsus  must  be  regarded,  on  the 
whole,  as  most  consonant  with  reason  ; — 
nevertheless,  no  general  plan  can  be  uni- 
versally applicable,  but  a  deviation  from  it 
must  in  some  instances  be  necessary. 

On  the  third  day,  then,  after  delivery, 
the  i^atient  may  take  for  nourishment 
some  solution  of  animal  matter;  the  next 
day,  or  day  after,  nothing  forbidding,  she 
may  add  to  this  a  light  pudding;  and  in 
a  week  she  may  be  allowed  a  small  quan- 
tity of  solid  meat.  Stimulants  of  any 
kind,  unless  there  be  an  actual  necessity 
for  them,  never  should  be  permitted  until 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  and  then  a  glass  of 
wine  and  water,  or  mild  malt  liquor,  may 
be  taken.  , 

Posture. — With  regard  to  position,  we 
must  keep  her  recumbent  as  much  as 
possible,  for  at  least  a  week.  She 
should  not  sit  up,  even  to  have  the  bed 
arranged,  for  that  time.  She  may  be 
moved  daily  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to 
the  other,  and  lie  on  each  alternately.  In 
this  manner  she  can  have  the  advantage  of 
a  change  every  day.  If  the  bed,  however, 
heats  her,  or  lying  on  it  is  very  irksome, 
she  may  be  moved  daily,  preserving  the 
horizontal  posture,  for  an  hour,  to  a  sofa. 
The  ninth  after  delivery  is  looked  upon, 
by  women,  as  a  critical  day :  many  consider 
that  if  they  have  so  far  escaped  the  danger 
of  the  puerperal  state,  when  that  day  is  past 
they  are  safe  from  all  the  perils  of  their 
condition ;  and  some  think  that  how-ever 
much  they  may  have  indulged  their  appe- 
tites before,  and  although  they  may  have 
been  up  for  some  hours  for  the  two  or  three 
preceding  days,  on  that  they  are  bound  to 
fast  and  keep  their  bed.  Although  this 
prejudice  is  founded  on  error,  it  is  as  well 
to  favour  it ;  because  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  every  woman  should  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  perfect  rest,  and  should  submit  to  be 
treated  strictly  as  an  invalid— at  any  rate, 
until  that  period  of  time  has  gone  by. 

After  a  week,  then,  she  may  get  up,  and 
lie  the  i)rincipal  part  of  the  day  on  a  sofa. 
After  a  fortnight  she  may  begin  to  put  her 
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feet  to  the  u^roiiiul,  and  she  may  take  an 
necasioiKil  walk  ahotit  the  room  :  but  the 
liberty  aUowed  in  tliis  rcs))cet  must  de- 
pend very  much  on  the  eontintianee  of  the 
loehia.  So  h>nf^  as  the  discharge  is  llow- 
ins  at  all  jjrofusely,  the  necessary  clianges 
jjoinsj  on  in  the  uterus  arc  l)y  no  means 
jjerfectcd;  but  if  it  has  alni'.st  ceased  at 
the  end  of  fourteen  or  eighteen  days,  we 
may  sujjpose  tliat  the  iiterus  has  nearly 
rc-accjuired  its  small  unimi>rc[(nated  size, 
that  the  jiarts  are  restored  to  their  oiitifinal 
tone,  and  consequently  that  the  risk  of 
prolapsus  uteri  no  longer  exists. 

Conliuuiince  of  visits  during  the  puerperal 
nioiilh — Ahlutioii. — We  are  expected,  in  this 
country,  to  give  our  attention  both  to  the 
mother  and  lier  infant  during  the  wliolc 
]iuerperal  month;  or  at  least  until  she  has 
<]tiittcd  her  chamber:  it  is  necessary  that 
a  visit  should  be  made  daily,  until  the  end 
of  a  week ;  after  which  time,  the  atten- 
dance may  be  regulated  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  case.  At  every 
visit  the  state  of  the  bowels  must  be  i)ar- 
ticularly  iii(|uired  into,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  act  regularly.  They  are 
usually  torj)id  while  the  woman  is  inac- 
tive, and  it  is  requisite  to  repeat  the  ape- 
rient draught  occasionally.  The  ban- 
dage should  be  tightened,  and  the  vulva 
should  certainly  be  sponged  daily.  AVo- 
men  of  the  lower  class  have  a  great 
prejudice  against  the  use  of  water 
while  the  loehial  discharge  is  flowing; 
and  many  nurses  will  permit  tlie  whole 
month  to  jiass  without  i)roj)osing  to  wash 
the  external  jiarts  at  all :  a  practice  as 
hurtful  as  it  is  lilthy.  If,  then,Me  merely 
give  general  directions  that  warm  water 
should  be  used  liberally,  the  order  will 
very  likely  be  neglected;  because  the  nurse 
will  say,  "  1  know  tlie  use  of  water  as  well 
as  the  doctor:  it  is  not  ])roi)cr."  Hut  if 
we  ]iarticularly  direct  her  to  add  to  the 
water  one  fourtli  of  gin,  she  will  think 
that  addition  is  for  some  peculiar  purpose, 
and  will  probably  obey  us.  We  arc  told, 
indeed,  by  some  respectable  authorities, 
that  s])irit  exerts  a  specific  innucnce  in 
this  state.  It  is  thonght  that  it  stimulates 
both  the  absorbents  and  the  uterus  itself 
to  increased  action,  so  that  that  viscus  is 
restored  more  (piickly  to  its  unimpreg- 
natcd  volume.  I  do  not  exactly  believe  in 
this  <loetriiie,  but  for  the  sake  of  cleanli- 
ness it  is  higiily  desirable  that  water  should 
be  used,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
"lyection  to  the  addition  of  a  small  (juan- 
tity  of  spirit.  After  three  or  four  weeks, 
cold  water  may  l)c  substituted,  and  the 
parts  may  be  liberally  sluiced  with  it ;  es- 
pecially if  the  time  of  year  be  summer. 

.Si/(A7iH^.— It  is  not  generally  that  we 
arc  asked  the  (jucstion  whcthci'  a  woman 
^hfulld  ?ucklc  her  child  or  not ;  or  arc  called 


upon  to  interfere.  If  the  patient  be  well, 
and  she  docs  not  mean  to  suckle,  she  will 
not  consult  her  medical  man  about  it ;  be- 
cause she  knows  his  advice  will  go  exactly 
contrary  to  her  intentions:  but  if  she  be 
ill,  and  cannot  suckle,  it  is  then  our  duty 
to  i)revent  her,  and  to  require  that  a  wet- 
nurse  should  be  procured  for  the  child. 
Some  women  are  a\erse  from  suckling, 
because  of  the  trouble  and  confine- 
ment it  necessarily  occasions;  but  others, 
on  the  contrary,  regard  it  as  the  most 
gratefid  and  pleasing  ofliee  they  can 
perform.  No  one  will  deny  that  it 
is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  woman, 
provided  she  has  health  and  strength,  and 
means,  to  nui-se  her  own  child,  in  what- 
ever station  of  life  she  may  be  placed. 
She  .should  forego  the  ]ileasures  of  society, 
give  u])  the  necessity  of  appearing  in  pub- 
lic, and  waive  the  etiquette  even  of  a  court, 
if  those  ])lcasures,  or  that  cti<picttc,  inter- 
fere in  any  degree  with  her  duties  to  her 
infant.  I  cannot  allow  that  any  physi- 
cian would  l>e  luinestly  and  conscien- 
tiously fulfilling  the  trust  reposed  in  him, 
who  did  not,  even  in  the  highest  grade  of 
society,  point  out  the  dangers  that  may 
spring  from  this  most  natural  and  engag- 
ing office  being  abandoned;  and  I  should 
always  think  better  of  that  woman's  feel- 
ings, both  towards  her  husband  and  her 
infant,  who  gave  it  the  advantage  of  the 
breast. 

No  doubt  it  is  much  both  to  the  mo- 
ther's and  child's  happiness,  comfort,  and 
licalth,  for  the  i)rocess  of  su.kling  to  go 
on.  Every  thinking  jjcrson  will  agree 
that  milk,  being  the  nourishment  af- 
forded by  natui'e,  is  much  more  conge- 
nial to  the  child's  wants  than  any  ex- 
traneous food ;  that  it  is  most  likely  to 
atford  suitable  sustenance,  and  preserve 
the  system  in  a  healthy  state.  Nor  is  the 
])rocess  of  suckling,  indeed,  less  beneficial 
to  the  mother  than  her  infant,  although  its 
advantages  to  her  may  not  be  so  imme- 
diately ai)j)arv;nt:  for,  putting  out  of  the 
(]uestion  the  more  obvious  ill  cfl'ects  that 
llow  from  a  suppressed  secretion, — such 
as  inflammation  of  the  glands  of  the 
breast,  and  conse<iuent  sup])uration,  — 
many  less  evident  evils  arise,  among  which 
may  I)c  enumerated,  congestion  of  the  abdo- 
minal and  pelvic  viscera,  and  undue  deter- 
mination t(»  the  head, — tlie  consequence  of 
that  blood  which  ought  to  I)e  drained 
away  from  the  general  system  by  tlie 
breast,  for  the  formation  of  milk,  Iieing  sud- 
denly thrown  into  other  channels,  and 
npim  other  organs: — so  that,  independently 
of  the  strong  natural  inclination  which 
would  prompt  every  woman  to  suckle,  the 
cbiid's  safety  and  her  own  health  shoidd 
also  stimulate  htr  to  undertake  the  grate- 
ful and  important  ofliee  of  nvirse. 
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One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  induc- 
inu:  women  to  decline  suckling,  is  the  ex- 
istence of  sore  nipples ;  and  it  certainly 
appears  cruel  to  insist  on  a  continuance  of 
what  produces  so  much  pain.  But  we  have 
means  to  defend  the  tender  organ  ;  and 
we  can  cure  the  ulceration  :  and  this  in 
itself  is  seldom  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  our  allowing  a  mother  to  put  her 
child  away. 

Sometimes,  however,  we  find, — espe- 
cially among  the  poorer  classes, — that  wo- 
men will  suckle  longer  than  is  desirahle 
for  their  own  strength,  and  for  the  health 
of  their  infant,  under  the  belief  that  they 
are  not  susceptible  of  pregnancy  so  long 
as  the  least  secretion  of  milk  is  kept  up  by 
the  lacteal  glands.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  idea  is  correct ;  women  are  certainly 
not  so  likely  to  become  pregnant  while 
nursing,  as  after  the  cessation  of  that  func- 
tion, provided  they  continue  to  suckle  for 
the  period  only  that  nature  intended :  but 
if  they  exceed  the  just  limit,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  child  at  the  breast  affords  them 
little  or  no  protection.  Thus  among  the 
lower  orders  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to 
see  a  woman  suckling  her  last  infant  till 
within  three  or  four  months  of  her  next 
confinement,  much  to  the  destruction  of 
her  health,  and  the  undermining  of  her 
bodily  powers.  We  mostly  observe,  in- 
deed, that  the  milk  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
months  after  delivery  decreases  in  quan- 
tity, and  becomes  deteriorated  in  quality; 
and  the  child  now  evidently  requires  some 
other  nourishment  besides  what  the  breast 
afiords. 

Some  line,  then,  must  be  drawn  at 
which  the  infant  should  be  weaned ;  and 
perhaps,  as  a  general  principle,  twelve  or 
thirteen  months  will  be  found  the  most 
fitting  time.  We  cannot  wonder,  either, 
that  suckling,  protracted  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, is  also  injurious  to  the  infant;  and 
my  friend.  Dr.  Morton,  has  endeavoured  to 
prove,  tliat  children  kept  at  the  breast  be- 
yond nine  or  ten  months  are  more  particu- 
larly subject  to  some  of  theinfantilediseases, 
especially  hydrocephalus,  than  if  they  were 
weaned  at  the  proper  time.  In  a  very  in- 
genious essay  on  the  subject,  he  has 
brought  forward  a  number  of  cases,  and 
adduced  good  reasoning  to  establish  the 
truth  of  his  doctrine. 

Recapiudation. — Before  we  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  irregularities  of  head 
presentations,  we  will  recapitulate  a  few 
of  the  leading  facts  regarding  the  manage- 
ment of  natural  labour. 

You  must  not  neglect  to  attend  the  sum- 
mons immediately  on  being  sent  for  to  a 
case  of  labour ;  to  take  with  you  a  cathe- 
ter, a  lancet,  and,  if  you  choose,  a  little 
laudanum ;  to  endeavour  to  ascertain,  as 
soon  as  you  are  admitted  into  the  house, 


how  the  labour  is  advancing — which  you 
can  perhaps  do,  by  questions  addressed  to 
the  nurse  and  the  patient  herself,  and  by 
general  observations  ;  and  which  you  can 
poshivelif  do  by  making  an  examination 
jjer  vaginam.  Under  this  examination, — 
supposing  pregnancy  to  exist, — you  as- 
certain whether  labour  has  l)cgun ;  and 
if  so,  you  learn  how  far  the  os 
uteri  is  dilated, — whether  it  is  soft  and 
flabby,  —  whether  the  membranes  are 
broken, — what  j)art  of  the  child  presents, 
— and  the  state  in  which  the  vagina  and 
perineum  are,  with  regard  to  their  disten- 
sibility.  On  gaining  this  information,  if 
you  find  the  os  uteri  dilated  beyond  the 
size  of  half  a  crown,  it  is  right  that  you 
should  stay  in  the  house ;  but  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  you  should  remain  in  the  pa- 
dent's  chamber.  Frequent  examinations 
should  not  be  made  during  the  first  stage,  lest 
you  should  ruptui'c  the  membranes,  or  de- 
prive the  parts  of  their  natural  lubricating 
mucus;  and, — to  prevent  the  probability 
of  breaking  the  membranous  cyst  before  it 
has  performed  the  intentions  nature  has 
evidently  assigned  to  it, — this  examination 
should  be  made  when  the  pain  is  on  the 
decline.  After  the  membranes  are  broken, 
the  OS  uteri  is  well  dilated,  and  the  head 
has  descended  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  the 
bed-room  should  not  be  left ;  and  when  the 
head  is  on  the  perineum,  extending  the 
structures  at  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  the 
left  hand,  covered  by  a  napkin,  should  be 
steadily  apjilied  to  support  them,  and  avert 
the  chance  of  injury. 

When  the  child's  head  is  born,  the 
mouth  must  be  wiped  with  a  clean  napkin, 
In  order  to  remove  any  mucus  that  may 
liang  about  the  lips.  'I'he  finger  must 
next  be  passed  around  the  neck,  to  ascer- 
tain wlicther  the  funis  umbilicalis  is  en- 
circling it;  and  if  so,  it  must  as  speedily 
as  possible  be  liberated.  Tlie  body  of  the 
child  must  by  no  means  be  hastily  ex- 
tracted ;  but  time  must  be  given  for  the  na- 
tural expulsion  of  the  shoulders.  On  their 
passage  the  perineum  must  be  protected,  as 
when  the  head  was  emerging.  When  the 
child  is  entirely  born,  it  must  be  removed 
a  small  distance  from  the  mother's  person, 
and  two  ligatures  are  to  he  applied  upon 
the  funis  umbilicalis,  which  must  be  di- 
vided in  the  centre  between  them.  The 
hand  must  then  be  jilaeed  upon  the  abdo- 
men, to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  uterus  ; 
and,  provided  there  be  not  a  second  child, 
there  are  five  conditions,  in  each  of  which 
it  is  occasionally  found;  three  in  which  it 
is  small,  and  two  where  it  is  large :  the 
former  prove  that  the  placenta  is  expelled 
wholly  or  partially  into  the  vagina,  and 
the  latter  shew  that  it  is  still  retained 
within  the  uterus.  You  arc  not  to  inter- 
fere with  tlie  placenta  as  long  as  it  remains 
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in  utero ;  you  arc  not  to  pull  at  the  funis, 
with  the  hope  of  facilitating  its  extrac- 
tion ;  but  allow  it  to  be  expelled  bv  ute- 
rine action,  unless  hirmorrhage,  or  lapse 
of  time,  prompt  its  removal  from  the  ute- 
rine cavity.  But  as  soon  as  it  is  entirely 
external  to  the  uterus,  and  is  lying  loose 
in  the  vagina  (which  you  krow  to  be  the 
case  when  you  can  not  only  detect  the  in- 
sertion of  the  funis  into  the  substance  of 
the  mass,  but  encompass  its  general  body, 
by  the  finger  introduced  into  the  vagina, 
as  in  a  common  examination,  and  carried 
around  it),  you  may  remove  it  by  gen- 
tle traction  at  the  cord ;  and,  being  care- 
ful to  bring  away  the  membranes  entire, 
deposit  it  in  a  basin  prepared  for  the 
purpose. 

Immediately  after  the  placenta  is  re- 
moved,  you  must  place  your  hand  again 
on  the  abdomen,  to  ascertain  that  the  ute- 
rus still  continues  in  a  contracted  state ; 
and  you  will  usually  find  it  almost  as 
small  as  a  fotal  head,  and  tolerably  firm. 
You  may  then  remove  the  soiled  napkins 
from  the  patient's  person,  and  replace 
them  by  others  that  are  warm  and  dry. 

If  the  uterus  be  thus  firm  and  well  con- 
tracted, you  may  suppose  that  there  is 
scarce  any  danger  of  flooding,  and  yon 
may  give  a  little  medicine,  containing  a 
few"  minims  of  tincture  of  opium,  allow- 
ing nothing  but  cool  gruel  or  diluents. 
You  should  remain  in  the  house  after 
the  placenta  has  passed,  at  least  half  an 
hour,  lest  relaxation  should  occur,  and 
flooding  supervene  ;  and  the  last  thing  be- 
fore you  retire,  you  should  again  place 
your  hand  on  the  abdomen,  to  assure  your- 
self of  the  woman's  continued  safety.  Be- 
fore the  child  is  washed,  you  must  observe 
that  the  ligature  is  tight  around  the  funis, 
and  that  no  bleeding  is  going  on.  These 
arc  the  principal  duties  you  have  to  per- 
form during  the  progress  of  a  natural 
labour*. 


ON  THE   USES  OF  THE   GASTRIC 
JUICE, 

AND  THE   SIBSTITITION  OF  VOLTAIC  ELEC- 
TRICITV  FOR  THE  NERVOIS  INFLUENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Having  been  led,  in  reply  to  a  passage 
in  Dr.  Front's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  to 

•  In  Dr.  F.  H.  Rnmsbotham's  last  lecture,  in 
the  fifth  line  from  the  end,  for  "  no  sanguineous 
diFcharge,"  read,  "  V'ut  little  sanguineous  dis- 
charge." 


the  subjects  which  form  the  title  of  the 
present  comimiiiicatioij,  I  beg  to  make  a 
few  additional  observations  respecting 
them. 

I  mentioned,  as  a  prominent  instance 
of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  their  end, 
so  strikingly  displayed  in  many  of  the 
functions  of  the  living  animal,  the  man- 
ner in  whicii  the  muscular  ])o\ver  of  the 
stomach  is  employed  in  the  apjilicafion 
of  the  gastric  juice  to  the  food. 

I  may  now  add,  that  such  arc  the 
principles  on  which  tlic  supply  of"  tliis 
juice  depends,  that  the  quantity  supplied 
must  aluajs,  in  a  licalthy  stomach,  be 

Iiroportioued  to  the  demand  for  it,  there 
)eing  neither  defect  nor  redundancy ; 
and  that  its  uses  well  illustrate  tlie  ob- 
servation, that  althoug-h  in  human  en- 
deavours many  attempts  often  fail  to 
effect  one  purpose,  in  tJic  works  of  God, 
each  arrangement  not  only 


" can  its  end  produce. 

But  serves  to  second  to  some  other  use." 

The  gastiic  juice  is  not  only  the  im- 
mediate instrument  by  v\hich  that  part 
of  the  digestive  process  which  belongs 
to  the  stomach  is  efTected,  but  (as  has 
been  proved  experimentally) is  the  means 
of  informing  us  both  of  the  want  of 
food,  Avhen  a  fresh  supply  is  necessary, 
and,  if  we  listen  to  its  dictates,  of  tlie 
quantity  required.  Nor  is  this  all,  for 
its  secretion  being-  influenced  by  all 
those  causes  which  would  render  a  sup- 
ply of  food  injurious,  instead  of  bene- 
ficial, it  fails,  and  with  it  the  appetite, 
when  tlie  other  processes  of  assimila- 
tion being  suspended,  the  chyle  pre- 
pared in  the  stomach  would  only  prove 
a  source  of  irritation  ;  nay,  the  appetite, 
excited  by  the  gastric  juice,  is  so  modi- 
fied, as,  under  certain  circumstances, 
even  to  point  out  to  us  the  kind  of  food 
at  the  time  required,  giving  us,  at  one 
time,  a  high  relish  for  the  stronger  kinds 
of  food,  and  at  another  for  the  more 
cooling  and  less  nutritious  kinds  ;  and  it 
would  he  well  if  the  dictates  of  the  phy- 
sician could  with  the  same  certainty  lie 
relied  on. 

If  we  can  trace  such  proofs  of  design 
in  the  formation  of,  and  the  circumstan- 
ces relating  to,  one  secreted  fluid,  what 
concc])tion  can  we  form  of  the  wistloin 
and  power  which  w ould  be  displayed  in 
all  the  functions  of  the  living  animal,  so 
coni])licated,  and  yet  so  coiTcctly  adapted 
to  their  ends,  if  we  had  knowledge  suf- 
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ficieut  to  trace  all  the  worklnos  of  its 
Maker ! 

In  endeavounng-  to  elucidate  the  na- 
ture of  the  nervous  influence,  the  first 
step  was  evidently  to  ascertain  its  func- 
tions, to  distinguish  its  functions  from 
those  of  the  sensorial  power,  with  which, 
in  many  instances,  they  are  so  intimately 
hlendcd.  For  this  purpose  an  extensive 
set  of  ex])eriments  was  made,  a  de- 
tailed account  of  «  hich  the  reader  will 
(ind  in  my  Experimental  Inquiry  into 
tiie  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions.  It 
appears  from  these  experiments  that, 
l)csides  the  excitement  of  the  muscles  of 
voluntary  motion,  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  he  -a  function  of  tlie  nervous 
influence,  its  functions  arc,  the  occa- 
sional excitement  of  the  muscles  of  in- 
voluntary motion ;  the  act  of  forming- 
from  the  blood  the  various  secreted  fluids; 
that  of  supporting  all  the  other  assi- 
milating processes  by  which  the  healthy 
structure  of  every  part  is  maintained ; 
and  that  of  causing  an  evolution  of 
caloric  from  the  blood,  for  tlie  puj-pose 
of  preserving  the  due  temperature  of  the 
anijnal  body. 

Having-  determined  the  functions  of 
the  nervous  influence,  we  are  prepared 
to  ascertain  whether  there  be  any  other 
power  ca])able  of  all  these  functions,  if 
made  to  operate  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, that  is,  applied  in  the  same  way 
to  the  same  parts,  and  wliile  the  vital 
principle  is  unimpaired. 

Voltaic  electricity,  it  had  been  found, 
is  capable  of  exciting"  the  muscles  of  in- 
voluntary as  well  as  those  of  voluntary 
motion.  And  it  appears,  from  the  ex- 
])eriments  referred  to  in  my  former 
])apcr,  that  it  is  not  only  capable  of 
forming  the  secreted  fluids  from  the 
blood,  when  applied  in  tlie  same  way, 
and  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
the  nervous  influence,  but  of  maintain- 
ing all  the  otlier  functions  on  whicli  the 
healthy  stricture  depends  ;  and  in  both 
instances,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  as  per- 
fectly as  the  nervous  influence  itself. 

These  points  having  been  ascertained, 
it  only  remained  to  determine,  whether 
it  is  capable  of  causing  an  evolution  of 
caloric  from  the  blood.  Thus  the  deter- 
mination of  this  point  became  an  expe- 
rimentum  crncis,  because,  if  it  be  deter- 
mined in  the  affirmative,  voltaic  electri- 
city is  thus  proved  to  be  caj)able  of  all 
the  functions  of  the   nervous  influence. 


It  appears  to  be  so  determined  liy  expe- 
riments related  in  tiic  twelfth  chtipter  of 


the  second  part  (third  edition)  of  my  In- 

the  Li  "   ■      "■    "   ' 

tions. 


quny  into 


^aws  of  the  Vital  F«nc- 


A  circumstance  occurred  in  the  course 
of  these  experiments,  which  strikingly 
illustrates  some  of  the  statements  in  my 
former  paper. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  detemiining-  the 
question  before  us,  arterial  blood  must 
be  employed  :  venous  blood  having  al- 
ready undergone  the  operation  of  the 
nervous  influence,  is  no  longer  cajiable 
of  any  of  the  functions  maintained  by 
tliis  influence,  till  its  vital  properties  arc 
renewed  by  the  changes  effected  in  the 
iungs.  Arterial  blood  from  a  rabbit  was 
received  into  a  cuj),  ])laced  in  water  of 
the  temperature  of  98^,  namely,  that 
of  the  animal,  and  the  bulb  of  a  very 
sensible  thermometer,  and  the  «dres 
from  the  opposite  ends  of  a  powerful 
g-alvanic  trough — the  wires  being  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  bulb — were  im- 
mersed in  the  blood,  wliich  had  been  in 
tlie  cup  about  two  minutes  before  the  ap- 
paratus was  adjusted.  But  although 
the  appearance  and  consistency  of  the 
blood  was  greatly  changed  by  the  ef- 
fects of  the  electricity,  there  was  no  extri- 
cation of  caloric  ;  the  thermometer  even 
fell  faster  than  that  in  another  cup,  the 
arrangement  and  contents  of  which  were 
the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  g-al- 
vanic wires.  The  experiment  was  tlien 
repeated  in  the  following-  manner: — 
The  cups  being  arranged  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding experiment,  and,  in  one,  the  gal- 
vanic wires  placed  as  before,  the  same 
arterv'  in  two  rabbits  of  the  same  tenipera- 
tu]-e  (98")  was  then  opened,  and  the  blood 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  cups ;  a  ther- 
mometer, raised  to  98*^,  being"  put  into 
each  of  the  cups  at  the  moment  the 
blood  beg'an  to  flow  into  them.  One 
minute  after  the  blood  began  to  flow  into 
the  cup  without  the  wires,  the  thermo- 
meter stood  at  97";  in  a  quarter  of  a 
minute  more — that  is,  a  minute  and  a 
quarter  after  the  blood  had  begun  to  flow 
into  the  cup — at  96'^ ;  and  so  on  gradu- 
ally falling ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed, 
tliat  althong"h  the  cups  were  raised  to 
98'^,  the  air  in  them  was  ten  degrees 
lower.  One  minute  after  the  blood  be- 
gan to  flow  into  the  cuj)  witli  the  wires, 
the  thermometer  stood  at  lOC^ ;  in  lialf 
a  minute  more  at  102*^;  in  lialf  a 
minute     more    at   100"^;    and    in    half 
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a  luimilc  more  at  9[)^,  in  aiiotlu-r  Iiall- 
ininiite  at  ys*^ — tliat  is,  three  luimitcs 
and  a  half  after  tlie  hhxxl  had  I)Oi;iin  to 
How  into  the  eu]).  After  this  the  tlier- 
monietcr  continned  oradnally  to  fall. 
In  tliis  cxpciinient  the  e\()hitioij  of  ca- 
loric, under  tlie  influence  of  voltaic 
electricity,  had  heen  such  as  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  tlie  blood  four  de- 
•frecs.  In  re])catinfy  the  experiment  on 
the  blood  of  a  rabl)it,  whose  tempera- 
tm'c  was  only  OC^,  the  fjah  anised  l)loocl 
rose  three  depfrees.  It  was  possible  that 
the  j;»reat  dirtercnce  of  result  observed 
when  the  blood  had  stood  t«o  minutes 
in  the  cup,  before  tlie  introduction  of 
the  i^falvanic  wiies,  and  when  it  was 
allowed  to  flow  from  the  vessel  upon 
the  wires,  although  no  change  in 
its  a])pearance  had  taken  place,  might 
arise  from  some  elastic  fluid  havingf 
escaped  previously  to  the  introduction 
of  the  wires  in  the  former  instance. 
It  was  ascertained,  however,  by  an  ex- 
periment detailed  in  the  chapter  just  re- 
ferred to,  that  no  elastic  fluid  is  disen- 
gaged from  arterial  blood  under  such 
circumstances.  From  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances,  it  would  a])pear  that  vol- 
taic electricity  fails  to  cause  an  evolu- 
tion of  caloric  from  blood  which  has 
been  extravasated  even  for  two  minutes, 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  fails  to  excite 
the  muscular  fibre  of  an  animal  which 
has  lain  dead  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  ;  the  difference  of  the  length  of 
time  required  in  the  two  cases,  only 
pro^  ing  that  the  vital  ])rinciple  is  sooner 
extinguished  in  the  blood  than  in  the 
muscular  fibre.  As  we  might  have  fore- 
seen, it  is  here,  as  in  all  other  instances, 
only  where  the  vital  ])rinci]»le  remains 
that  voltaic  electricity  can  perform  any 
of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  influence. 
On  V  hat  jirinciple  could  it  be  expected 
to  perforni  those  functions,  unless  in  all 
resjtccts  made  to  operate  under  the  same 
circumstances  under  which  the  nervous 
influence  itself  operates.  It  is  not  with- 
out surprise  that  we  see  so  obvious  a  po- 
sition overlooked. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  voltaic  electricity 
in  the  preceding  experiments,  operate 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  nervous  in- 
fluence, it  siiould  occasion  no  evolution 
of  caloric  from  venous  blood,  which  has 
already  underg-one  the  oiitration  of  that 
influence.  On  repeatedly  exposing  ve- 
nous blood  to  the  influence  of  the  wires, 
while  it  flowed  from  the  ve.ssels,  no  ca- 


loric was  disengaged,   the   temperature 
of  the  blood  being-  uniformly  the  same, 
whether  the  wires  were  emjdoyed  or  not. 
I  am, sir. 
Your  oliedient  servant, 

A.  P.  W.  Philip. 
Cavenrtish-Squarc,  JIarch  27,  1834. 


CASE  OF 

TUMOR    IN    THE    MEDULLA 
OBLONGATA. 

Bv  Thomas  Wji.  Chevameh, 

Consulting  Surgeon  to  tlie  Westminster  General 

Dispensary, and  to  the  Royal  Union 

Association. 


Mr.  C.  V.  R.,  a  youth  of  great  mental 
vivacity  and  elegant  figure,  temperate 
in  his  habits, and  ofg'ood  general  health, 
began,  on  the  Stb  of  July,  to  complain 
that  "  liis  head  felt  very  straiiye."  He 
had  lately  returned  from  a  voyage  to 
Calcutta,  and  pro])osed  very  shortly  to 
undertake  another. 

There  was  an  expression  of  anxious 
curiosity  on  his  countenance  when  he 
made  the  com])laint  above  quoted,  w  hich, 
though  hardl}'  sufficient  to  attract  atten- 
tion at  the  time,  is  now  recalled  to  my 
remembrance,  as  indicative  of  more 
grave  apprehensions  in  his  own  mind 
than  he  ventured  to  declare,  or  his 
symptoms  would  at  that  period  have 
seemed  to  justify.  Some  such  slight 
and  almost  imperceptible  trait,  either  in 
the  moral  deportment  or  ])hysical  con- 
stitution, is  not  uncommonly  the  only 
w  arning'  \ve  receive  of  impending  mis- 
chief in  the  brain,  of  the  most  serious 
and  even  fatal  nature,  from  a  clironic 
cause. 

This  young  gentleman's  tong'ue  was 
furred,  the  conjuncti>a  of  both  eyes 
deeply  tinged  yellow,  and  his  right  side 
slig-litly  tender:  so  that,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  anxiety  denoted  in  his 
looks,  his  symptoms  were  those  of  an 
obstructed  liver;  and  a  blue  jiill,  to  be 
followed  with  a  senna  draught, were  the 
medicines  prescribed.  The  next  day  he 
called  the  sensation  with  which  he  was 
still  troubled,  "  a  headache  ;"  the 
draughts  had  been  partially  rejected, 
and  had  acted  but  moderately.  He  had 
voiuited  a  transparent  fluid,  as  green  as 
grass;  he  had  cramps  of  the  extremi- 
ties ;    his  bauds  w  ere  cold  alternutely  ; 
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sonietinics  llie  ii;;lit  liaiul  and  left  foot, 
or  vice  versa.  His  pulse  small  and  op- 
jdfssctl;  his  tono-ne  still  furred  equally 
on  eiilier  side.  He  took  a  ])ill,  eom- 
j)oscd  of  six  fiiains  of  calomel  and  half 
a  j^rain  of  jiowdcred  opium  ;  and,  at  in- 
tervals of  i'uur  hours,  first  a  Seidlitz 
])o\vder  and  then  three  grains  of  calo- 
mel with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium. 
I  also  a])plied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
a  plaister,  comj)osed  of  one-third  extra 
belladonnte  and  two  parts  empl.  hy- 
diargyri ;  a  remedy  which  I  have  often 
found  ott'ectual  in  allaying  nausea. 

The  sickness  coutinned,  and  on  the 
third  day  there  was  a  degree  of  diowsi- 
ncss  and  stupor,  which,  if  not  produced 
by  the  opium,  would  have  sufficed  of  it- 
self to  direct  my  attention  to  the  head, 
and,  indeed,  gave  rise  to  the  remark, 
that  "the  state  of  the  brain  was  the 
princij)al  object  of  my  solicitude." 

As  I  am  informed,  the  green  vomit 
continued,  or  only  ceased  at  intervals, 
for  ten  days ;  the  bowels  were  opened 
with  difficulty.  The  inattention  of 
the  patient  occasionally  increased  to 
positive  stupor  :  he  staggered  on  at- 
tempting to  walk.  His  thirst  was  in- 
tense, so  that  on  one  occasion  he  got  out 
of  bed  in  the  dark  (which  he  was  then 
thouglit  too  weak  to  accomplish),  and 
drank  oft"  some  water  with  which  the 
common  utensils  of  the  bedchamber  had 
been  linsed  out.  On  this  and  other 
grounds,  rendering  it  sufficiently  possi- 
ble, he  was  naturally  suspected  of  a  de- 
sire to  avoid  g'oing  to  sea  again ;  and  it 
became  the  opinion  of  those  around  him 
that  part  of  his  symptoms  were  assumed 
with  that  object.  Hitherto  he  had  not 
been  positively  delirious,  nor  exhibited 
any  decided  cause  of  alarm,  with  re- 
s])cct  to  the  state  of  his  brain,  to  the 
observation  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Hutchison, 
who  now  attended  him.  Afterwards, 
however,we learnt  from  his  relations, that 
his  temper  was  unusually  irritable,  and 
that  he  was  far  metre  profane  in  his  lan- 
guage than  his  habits  might  account 
for,  while  at  moments  he  expressed  his 
contrition  for  such  occurrences.  It 
would  appear  that  he  evinced  also  a  de- 
gree of  slyness  and  cunning  quite  foreign 
to  hischaracter  under  such  circumstances, 
and  a  shade  of  unnatural  antipathy 
toward  some  of  his  relations,  which  in- 
duced them  to  entertain  apprehensions 
for  his  reason. 

He  had  been  treated  with  mercury  as 
9.11  occasional    purgative,  opium,  efl'cr- 


voscing  draughts,  l)listers  to  the  nucha 
and  epigastrium,  and  bleeding,  and  his 
symptcmis  were  so  far  mitigated  on  the 
morning  of  July  22d,  that  after  eating  a 
hearty  breakfast,  he  talked  of  driving 
into  the  City  to  attend  to  his  outfit  for 
the  East. 

About  noon  on  that  day  he  suddenly 
became  convulsed  and  ijisensible ;  his 
mouth  was  drawn  to  the  left,  and  he  had 
lost  the  use  of  his  right  arm.  Drs. 
Maton  and  Forbes,  with  JMr.  Hutchison 
and  myself,  attended.  Oui-  patient  bad 
both  pupils  largely  dilated,  and  per- 
fectly insensible  to  light.  He  had  but 
little  stertor;  but  the  action  of  winking 
was  arrested  to  a  gncat  extent.  By  Dr. 
F.'s  advice,  a  strong-  cathartic  clyster 
had  already  been  administered  ;  cata- 
plasms of  mustard  and  linseed  applied 
to  the  head  ;  his  head  shaved,  and  cold 
lotion  applied.  He  was  cupped  to 
twelve  ounces,  and  took  ten  grains  of 
calomel,  and  an  ounce  of  purging  mix- 
ture, every  two  hours.  In  the  evening 
he  exhibited  some  shade  of  returning 
consciousness.  He  constantly  examined 
his  paralysed  right  hand,  or  any  other 
person's,  with  his  left,  as  though  endea- 
vouring to  ascertain  the  cause  of  its 
strange  appearance  to  his  distorted 
vision.  Tears  flowed  from  his  right 
eye  when  he  was  addressed  on  any 
afiecting  topic. 

On  the  following  afternoon  (the  23d), 
the  pupils  were  very  large,  perfectly  in- 
sensible to  light,  and  streaked  with 
films  from  the  deficient  winking.  His 
right  arm  continued  useless  ;  the  stra- 
bismus as  on  the  preceding-  day.  The 
pulse  quick,  oppressed,  and  feeble.  He 
was  ordered  to  be  cujjped  again  to 
eight  ounces  ;  a  blister  was  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  head,  and  he- 
took  two  grains  of  calomel  every  fourth 
hour.  There  appeared  at  this  time 
some  irritation  about  the  genitals ;  his 
hand  was  frequently  ajtplied  to  them, 
as  if  to  remove  some  inconvenience  of 
clothing.  The  secretion  of  urine,  how- 
ever, had  been  suppressed,  and  although 
for  twenty-four  hours,  hitherto  without 
priapism.  The  irritation  referred  to  at- 
tracted, therefore,  but  little  attention. 

But  even  at  this  period  of  the  history, 
the  symptoms  pointed  out  a  chronic  dis- 
ease, probably  a  tumor  on  the  left  side 
of  the  brain,  in  such  a  situation  as  to  ir- 
ritate the  cerebellum,  or  medulla  oblon- 
gata ;  while  tiie  follo\viiig'  lacts,  ad- 
duced upon  diligent  in\cbtigation,  con- 
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ciirrcd  to  rentier  the  ease  still  more  li(>])c- 
less ;  for  we  learned  that  he  had  uiuier- 
ifoiie  a  severe  illness  of  some  days  at 
Calcutta ;  that  he  had  been  subject  for 
a  louf^'  while  to  sudden  headaches,  and 
fits  of  nausea,  which  oblioed  him  to 
take  a  table-spoonful  of  hvandy  on  the 
spot;  that  he  had  sutfcn>i  at  intervals 
from  double  vision,  for  three  or  four 
days  previous  to  the  fit,  and  expressed  a 
firm  conviction  that  he  should  not  re- 
cover from  his  ])resent  illness. 

On  the  24li)  tlic  secretion  of  urine  was 
resumed,  but  he  was  no  better.  He  had 
now  continual  priapism  (jiossibly  from 
the  blisters) ;  he  appeared  to  be  losing- 
the  use  of  his  left  arm,  and  approaching- 
to  a  state  of  perfect  coma.  A  drachm  of 
mercurial  ointment  was  ordered  to  be 
nibbed  in,  every  fourth  hour;  the  calo- 
mel to  be  continued  ;  ^id  a  stimulating 
enema,  containing  two  drachms  of"  con 
feet,  ruta;  comp.,  to  be  injected  forth- 
with. 

On  the  2i3th,  for  tlie  first  time,  liis 
brcatli  exhibited  the  mercurial  fnetor ; 
his  urine  v  as  secreted  abundantly,  but 
it  was  strongly  ammoniacal ;  his  bowels 
had  been  opened  more  voluntarily  ;  the 
pupils  were  beginning-  to  contract  under 
the  influence  of  light ;  he  spontaneously 
put  out  his  tongue  on  seeing-  me  a])- 
proacli  him,  and  sliewcd  symptoms  of 
consciousness  when  addressed  in  terms 
of  affection.  In  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing- he  recovered  the  use  not  only  of  his 
left  but  also  of  his  right  arm,  and  to 
some  extent  the  power  of  speech.  Dur- 
ing- the  night  he  screamed  violently, 
sometimes  as  if  from  alarm  or  phantas- 
ma ;  at  otiiers  as  tliongh  sufl'ering-  pain. 
He  raved  continually,  as  if  engaged 
with  his  shij)  at  sea,  and  sung-  one  or 
two  of  his  sea  songs.  The  feet  were 
now  first  beginning  to  inflame,  and  ris- 
ing- in  large  blisters,  from  the  sinapisms, 
although  they  had  been  taken  off"  at  the 
end  of  forty-eight  hours  from  their  first 
application.  He  seemed  to  recognize 
his  brothers  and  sister. 

On  the  26tli,  although  the  strabismus 
of  the  right  eye  was  not  removed,  both 
pupils  were  easily  affected  by  light. 
For  about  a  minute  he  knew  what  was 
said  to  him,  giving  rational  and  dis- 
tinctly-ai  ticnlate  ansu  ers,  but  then  wan- 
dering. He  had  com])lete  double  vi- 
sion ;  and  sometimes  saw  six  fir  eight 
objects  for  one  that  was  actually  pre- 
sented to  jiini.  This  doubtless  arose 
liom    tlic    films    of    mucus    which    lav 


across  the  cornea,  and  the  turgid  stale 
of  the  vessels  of  the  whole  conjunctiva, 
in  consequence  of  his  not  having-  \\  inked 
enough  to  keep  his  eyes  moist  and  clear. 
His  urine  was  intolerably  strong  of  am- 
monia, so  that  it  had  excoriated  the  pu- 
denda and  loins.  Tiie  mercurial  fostor 
was  now  very  distinct.  The  inunction 
was  ordered  to  be  repeated  every  twelfih 
hour ;  and  the  pulse  ha\  ing  assumed 
the  character  of  irritation  (as  from  mer- 
cury), althougli  lie  ^^as  still  suffering- 
from  effusion  of  the  head,  the  use  oi" 
leeches  was  dispensed  \vith,  a  blister 
was  ap])lied  to  tlie  top  of  the  head,  and 
an  aperient  mixture  prescribed. 

On  the  27th,  in  the  morning-,  he  ap- 
jieared  more  quiet;  the  saliva  was  drib- 
bling- from  his  moutli.  Although  tiie 
strabismus  continued  (as  it  did  to  the 
last),  his  ])nj>ils  were  restored  to  their 
natural  a])j)carance  ;  his  pulse  was  sol'tcr, 
at  108;  he  was  thoroughly  washed,  and 
seemed  much  refreshed.  To\>  ards  even- 
ing-, howe^  er,  his  strength  failed  consi- 
derably, so  that  he  was  ordered  wine,  if 
he  should  be  at  all  worse ;  and  at  six 
o'clock  the  following-  morning-  I  was 
sent  for,  and  found  him  dying.  He  had 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  facies  hip- 
pocratica.  Tiie  heat  of  liis  body  ^^as 
considei-ably  aliove  the  natural  standard ; 
there  was  subsultus  of  the  right  side, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  throat  \vcre  be- 
ginning- to  act  laboriously.  He  took  a 
little  wine  witli  great  ditticulty,  and  we 
gave  up  all  ho])e.  Still,  however,  he 
exhibited  signs  of  consciousness,  and 
shed  tears  again  (as  always)  from  the 
right  eye,  upon  being  addressed  aft'ec- 
tionately.  'I'he  labour  of  respiration  in- 
creased, and  he  died  about  ele\en  o'clock 
on  tlie  iStli,  with  the  extremities  so  hot 
that  the  sealing-wax  on  some  old  parch- 
ments placed  under  the  sheet  on  which 
he  lay,  was  melted. 

Scctio  Cadaveris. 

July  •29th. — The  vessels  of  the  me- 
ninges cerebri  were  distended  with 
blood ;  those  of  the  subst.uiee  of  the  brain 
Mere  hardly  more  than  usually  injected. 
The  corpora  fimbriata  were  ])alc  and 
flaccid ;  the  right  one  containing-  a 
hydatid,  the  size  of  a  small  pea.  The 
ventricles  were  largely  dilated  with 
transparent  and  colourless  serum,  so 
that  the  corpus  callosum  gave  way  on 
removing- the  falx,  and  the  liquid  poured 
out. 

At  the  apex  ol"  the  leit  corpus  pvra- 
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mid  ale  was  discovered  a  lobulated  tu- 
bercle of  liomoo-eneoiis  scirrhous  struc- 
ture, spheroidal  in  its  general  form,  and 
four-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Several  lines  of  turg-id  vessels,  with 
slio-ht  appearances  of  extravasation, 
were  observed  within  the  stomach  ;  the 
rest  of  the  body  was  perfectly  sound. 

Remarks. — There  are  several  points, 
in  the  history  of  this  case,  of  important 
practical  interest;  and  which,  if  they 
could  be  established  as  g'eneral  patholo- 
g-ical  plienomena,  would  serve  as  in- 
valuable rules  for  our  conduct,  not  only 
towards  ])atients  attacked  v.  itli  apoplexy, 
but  many  others.  To  beoin  with  that 
which  is  most  easily  disposed  of,  I 
would  mention  the  application  of  the 
siiiaj)isms  to  the  feet  on  the  day  of  tiie 
fit,  the  2"2d  of  July,  and  their  continued 
a])plication  for  forty-cig-ht  hours;  be- 
cause they  ])roduced,  diuing  that  period, 
no  sensible  effect.  After  a  second  inter- 
\  al  of  forty- eioht  hours,  it  was  observed 
that  the  feet  first  became  flushed  and 
inflamed,  and  ])resently  beg-an  to  blister 
iipou  the  soles,  the  heel,  and  the  instep, 
to  an  extent  which  it  was  painful  to 
witness.  I  have  always  observed,  in 
the  use  of  the  mustard  cataplasm,  that  its 
sensible  operation  on  the  skin,  in  un- 
conscious patients,  and  in  such  as  are 
suffering',  at  the  time  of  its  application, 
liom  collapse,  is  not  by  any  means  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  effects  which  ii 
j)roduces  some  days  after  its  removal ; 
while,  even  in  jiatients  who  can  make 
known  their  complaints,  the  impression 
that  will  be  made  by  such  applications 
is  not  to  be  calculated  from  the  visible 
and  palj)able  irritation  produced  by  them 
while  applied. 

Besides  extensive  experience,  much 
science  is  required  to  estimate,  to  any 
certainty,  the  consequences  of  an  ex- 
coriating" ap])lication,  especially  to  the 
skin  of  young'  ])ersons.  The  seveiest  is 
the  safest,  as  most  likely  to  warn  tiie 
ignorant  practitioner  of  its  imminent 
effects ;  but  I  have  seen  three  children 
lying  dead  at  once,  from  blisters  kept  on 
for  twenty-four  hours,  because,  in  that 
time,  they  had  not  raised  the  cuticle ; 
for,  when  they  raised  it,  which  was  as 
long  afterwards, the  integuments  slough- 
ed, and  they  all  three  died  of  the 
sloughing- ■*. 

A  common  blister,    applied  to  most 


*  Al'ier  the  sloughing  look  pl.ice,  those  children 
were  uiidtr  the  best  possible  care. 


persons  for  six  hours  only,  will  rise 
about  the  tv\elfth  or  eighteenth,  al- 
though it  has  been  removed  at  the  end 
of  the  six  ;  for  the  irritation,  although 
not  sensihlif  affected  at  that  time^  is 
really  and  effectually  accomplished; 
and  we  may  safely  adopt  it  as  a  rule, 
that  sinapisms,  or  any  other  excoriants, 
are  not  to  be  continued  on  the  body 
according  to  their  effect  while  thereon, 
but  according-  to  the  general  experience 
of  our  profession  with  respect  to  the 
ii'ritatiou  they  afterwards  produce,  and 
that  it  is  an  error  to  continue  their  aj)- 
plioation  after  the  period  in  which  they 
may  be  reasonably  expected  to  have  in- 
sured i\\e  future  blush,  vesicle,  or  super- 
f  cial  mortification,  expected  from  them ; 
since,  in  awaiting  tiieir  first  notable 
operation  on  the  skin,  we  may  perha]>s 
insure  a  greater  degree  of  mischief  than 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  ablest  practi- 
tioner to  allay  or  control. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  ignorance  of 
this  aphoi'ism,  (if  I  may  so  call  the  doc- 
trine I  have  ventured  to  promulg'ate), 
and  ignorance  of  the  facts  on  which 
it  rests,  have  led  to  the  many  cruel 
deaths,  inflicted  even  in  this  metropolis, 
not  long-  ago,  on  patients  who  were 
merely  suspected,  or  pretended,  to  be 
liable  to  internal  diseases,  removeable 
by  external  irritation.  In  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  unguentum  antimonii  tarta- 
rizati,  for  example,  we  do  not  rub  it  in 
till  the  pustules  appear,  but  for  so  many 
minutes,  in  expectation  of  their  future 
development,  and  in  due  time  they  rise; 
but  if  we  persevere  too  long-  in  the  in- 
friction  of  that  ointment,  of  St.  John 
Long-'s  nostra,  sinapisms,  or  any  similar 
remedy,  the  consequence  may  he  fatal, 
as  has  been  proved  by  facts  equally 
notorious  and  deijlorable. 

In  the  foregoing  case  of  C.  V.  R.,  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  sina- 
pisms were  kept  too  long  upon  his  feet: 
if  it  were  otherwise,  I  would  confess  it ; 
though  I  myself  was  a  party  to  pre- 
scribe. I  merely  draw  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  their  very  first  effect  on  the 
skin  was  not  until  forty,  or  from  that  to 
forty-eig-ht  hours,  after  the  removal; 
and  I  insist  upon  the  principle  which 
that  fact  involves, — upon  the  strength 
of  innumerable  cases  which  I  could 
cjuote. 

The  next  ])oint  to  which  I  would  re- 
quest the  reader's  attention,  is  the  indi- 
cations of  substantive  disease,  or,  as  it 
turned  out,  of  «  tumor  in  the  brain. 

The  48th  number  of  the  Medical  Ga- 
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zeKc,  (Aus-iist  3 1  St,  1833),  states  "  a 
loss  of  a])])otiti",  nausea,  and  vomiting-, 
as  syni])toms  of  apoplexia  liydroeejilia- 
lica,"  {see  p.  73o) ;  and  we  found  that 
Mr.  C.  V.  R.  had  these  syiujttoins  \ou'^ 
before  liis  last  illness.  Tow  iiat  extent  the 
ventrieles  of  the  brain  may  beoveiloaded 
in  any  ])atient  atHietid  wit"!  those  syni])- 
touis,  is  not  material  to  the  jiresi  iit  c/i- 
■tiival  paper;  but  it  is  most  worthy  ol" 
ol)servation  that  the  ])aticnt  in  question 
did  rejeet  from  his  stomach  pints  of  li- 
quid, of  the  colour  of  ])ure  and  hrii'ht 
verdigris,  by  frequent  vomitin<>-,  which 
nothini»"  subdued,  for  three  weeks,  hcfovc 
lie  died  ;  iiis  death  being-  the  consequence 
of  a  tumor  in  the  medulla  oblong-ata. 

Added  to  the  sickness,  there  was  stu- 
])or,  eccentricity  of  the  natural  charac- 
ter, and  intense  thirst ;  probably  all 
alike  indicative  of  pressure  originally 
commencing'  at  the  Ijase  of  the  brain  ; 
for  we  know  that  any  injury  or  disease 
in  that  situation,  will  at  last  have  the 
effect  of  aug-menting^  the  heat  of  the 
body  ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  imjjroba- 
ble  that,  at  an  earlier  stag-e,  it  may  be 
the  cause  of  insatiable  drought.  In  this 
case,  the  first  indication  of  nncqual 
pressure  within  the  head,  and  I  may 
say  the  first  decisive  mark  of  impend- 
ing- serous  apoj)lcxy,  was  in  the  pa- 
tient's com])lanit  of  double  vision,  on  tiie 
19th  or  20th  of  the  month,  or  nerhaps 
earlier ;  in  expressions  of  a])prenension 
that  he  should  lose  his  sight — \\  hcther 
of  both  or  only  of  one  eye,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.  The  strabismus 
of  the  right  eye  occurring  occasionally 
and  doubtfully,  as  observed  by  his  rela- 
tives, on  the  2()tli  or  21st,  is  the  fii-st 
symptom  of  the  left  side  of  the  ence- 
])lial()n  being-  the  seat  of  his  disease; 
and  the  ])aralysis  of  the  right  arm,  on 
the  22d,  the  earliest  assurance  that  that 
affection  was  a  menace  upon  his  life. 
It  was  on  the  23(1  tliat  the  locality  of 
liis  disease  might  be  determined  with 
some  degree  of  ])recision,  from  the  ii-ri- 
tation  spoken  of  above,  ^vitb  the  para- 
lysis of  the  right  side  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity and  head  :  and  the  priajnsni,  to- 
ward the  conclusion  of  the  case,  tog-e- 
ther with  the  circumstance  of  the  body 
being- unnaturally  hot  when  h(!died,lelt 
no  maimer  of  doubt  that  the  injury  was 
on  the  left  side-  and  at  the  summit  of  the 
medulla  spinalis. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity 
thus  to  ascertain,  b(-fore  the  death  of  a 
l)atienl,lhc  scat  of  his  disease,  although 


it  be  inevitably  fatal.  In  the  present 
case,  a  lovely  and  promising-  youth, 
whose  conduct  had  entitled  him  to 
])raise  and  j)ronnjtion  in  his  ship,  was, 
i)lausibly  enough,  suspected  by  his  re- 
latives of  shamming  illness.  He  was 
treated  accordingly ;  and  ititter  had 
been  their  self-rej)roacli  if  it  could  be 
supposed  that  they  aggra\  ated  his  suf- 
lerings,  or  hastened  his  death.  Yet 
such  must  have  been  the  conclusion  of 
all,  if  the  head  had  not  been  o])ened. 
Such  might  have  been  the  permanent 
reflection  of  his  friends,  had  I  not  told 
them,  before  the  examination  of  the 
body  (j)utting  my  finger  on  the  spot 
where  the  tumor  was  afterwards  disco- 
vered), "  Here  it  will  be  found;  and 
you  w  ill  then  know  that  the  treatment 
we  have  pursued  was  adojited  by  us 
upon  a  sure  acquaintance  with  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  if  any  thing  could  have 
cured  him  it  would  have  done  so." 

The  size  of  the  tumor  was  abso- 
hitely  small  enough  ;  but  the  situa- 
tion which  it  occupied  was  exceedingly 
narrow,  compared  to  the  vault  of"  the 
cranium  above  ;  the  size  ol"  the  tu- 
mor was  therefore  comparativehj  large, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  its 
history^  that,  if  not  so  early  a  death, 
insanity  of  a  most  revolting  tyjie  would 
have  been  the  consequence  of"  its  con- 
tinued slow  and  most  gradual,  but  un- 
controlable  and  malignant,  growth  ;— 

"  Beatiis  teret  ami-lius." 

There  are  several  other  most  imjjor- 
tant  considerations  in  this  case  ;  indeed 
more  so  than  those  already  noticed  ;  but 
from  its  nresent  extension,  they  had 
better  be  deferred.  One  question,  bow- 
cv(n-,  I  would  propose  to  the  medical 
]n-ofession — viz.  as  to  the  degree  of  con- 
sciousness retained  by  apo])lectic  and 
comatose  jjatients  after  they  lose  the 
])ower  to  manifest  any.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  induced,  by  a  multitude  of 
cases,  to  believe  that  the  consciousness 
of  such  sufferers,  and  generally  both 
their  hearing  and  vision, isexal ted,  rather 
than  deteriorated,  under  those  circum- 
stances. An  attentive  eye  and  heart,  and 
a  very  sound  mind,  may  be  indispen- 
siblc'to  detect  it;  yet  what  I  now  state 
as  a  guess,  niay  one  day  be  fully  proved  : 
and  if  it  be  true,  how  very  difl'eri'Ut 
should  be  the  conduct  of  those  around 
an  apoplectic  death- bed,  from  what  we 
usually  see  it;  and  that  not  only  among- 
inferiors  who  happen  to  be  present, but  as 
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respects  professional  g-entloiiicn  also.  If, 
by  any  possibility,  an  apoplectic  patient 
be  conscious  (and  I  can  prove  that  some, 
^vllo  were  wholly  incapacitated  to  shew 
themselves  conscious  at  tlic  time  of 
tlicir  ap])arent  insensibility,  were  not- 
witlistandino-  really  so),  how  abhorrent 
to  all  our  best  feelin<>-s  is  it'  that  the 
conversation  in  the  room  should  be  no 
otherwise  than  as  if  the  patient  were  al- 
ready dead,  and  as  reg-ardless  of  his  ex- 
treme passion  as  though  he  were  a 
])lant ! 

C2,  Torrington-Square, 
Mareh  26,  1834. 


FURTHER  REMARKS 

OS  THE 

CROWING    INSPIRATION    OF 
CHILDREN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  3Iedicul  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  HAD  little  expectation,  and  less  desire, 
that  the  views  which  I  have  advanced 
of  the  patholog'ical  nature  of  very  many 
of  tlie  cases  of  the  crowing  inspiration  in 
infants  should  be  adopted  without  in- 
vestigation ;  and  I  am  pleased,  there- 
fore, with  tlie  observations  of  Mr. 
Roberton,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Medical  Gazette.  It  was  long  before 
conviction  was  forced  upon  my  own 
mind  by  the  reiterated  cases,  which, 
since  my  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  subject,  were  presented  to  my  no- 
tice ;  and  I  have  no  title  to  expect 
that  the  result  will  be  different  with 
others.  The  prejudices  of  early  education 
and  imjiresssions  are  not  easily  eradi- 
cated ;  and  the  influence  of  liabitual 
trains  of  thought  I  have  found  most 
difficult  to  conibat.  These  have  led  to 
my  conceding  much  more  to  the  agency 
of  those  other  affections,  which  are  con- 
stantly enumerated  as  causes  of  this 
sonorous  inspiration  of  infants,  than  my 
own  experience  would  legitimately  war- 
rant. Witliin  the  last  six  months  I  have 
seen  not  less  tlian  thirteen  instances  of 
this  malady.  In  twelve  I  could  trace 
distinctly  the  enlargement  of  the  glands 
which  I  have  noticed  ;  in  the  thirteenth, 
in  particular  positions  of  the  neck,  and 
by  pressing  the  finger  deep  under  the 
stcrnocleido  muscle,  in  a  direction  from 
tlie  trachea  outwards,  I  could  occasion- 
ally perceive  two  pisiform  en] ai-gements, 


wliich  led  me  very  strongly  to  suspect 
that  the  same  morbid  condition  existed 
there.  Many  otlier  instances  had  pre- 
viously fallen  under  my  observation,  and 
had  led  me  to  think  seriously  uj)on  the 
subject,  though  I  liave  not  recorded 
them,  aud  am  not,  tlierefore,  in  a  condi- 
tion to  avail  myself  of  them.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  trust,  it  may  be 
considered  that  I  have  not  jumped  to 
my  conclusions  without  "ft  wider  indue- 
tion  of  facts  "  than  your  correspon- 
dent is  disposed  to  give  me  credit  for. 
And  although  I  have  preferred  direct 
observations  upon  this  disease  to  guide 
me  in  my  researches,  yet  that  I  have  not 
neglected  to  fortify  my  opinions  with 
ihe  collateral  aid  whicli  analogy  would 
afford  to  me. 

^Vith  this  general  "  apology  "  for  my 
recent  papers  in  tlie  Gazette,  I  proceed 
to  notice,  very  brietly,  tlie  communica- 
tion of  Mr.  Roberton,  Mhich,  breathing, 
as  it  does,  a  spirit  of  calm  inquiry,  and 
excluding  the  tone  of  controversial  dis- 
cussion, deserves  a  reply  ;  and  I  shall 
best  consult  my  own  convenience,  as 
well  as  conciliate  the  interest  of  j-our 
readers,  by  confining  my  observations 
within  very  narrow  limits. 

A  verv  biief  analysis  of  the  three  cases 
which  Mr.  Roberton  has  related,  and 
which  do  not,  in  his  estimation,  "  tend 
to  support  Dr.  Leifs  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  complaint  "haslcd  me  toadifferent 
conclusion,  as  to  their  value  in  that  parti- 
cular, from  that  which  the  intelligent 
writer  is  disposed  to  accord  to  them.  The 
first  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  quot- 
ing, as  strongly  corroborative  of  my  opi- 
nion ;  the  second  affords  no  evidence  in 
opposition ;  and  from  the  thii'd  no  satis- 
foctory  conclusion  can  be  drawn.  In 
the  first,  the  glands  were  ascertained, 
during  life,  to  be  enlarged  from  a  cause 
similar  to  one  which  I  have  put  upon 
record — "an  eruption  of  the  scalp." 
That  they  appeared  less  after  death,  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  cessation  of  the 
circulation  in  them,  and  is  common  to 
all  tumors,  especially  those  cognizable 
to  the  sight  and  touch ;  a  fact  strikingly 
exemplified  by  a  case  which  occurred 
within  my  observation  in  the  Middlesex 
Hospital.  The  disease  was  medullary 
tumor  of  the  liver,  producing  immense 
enlargement  in  the  ejiigastric  and  hypo- 
chondriac regions.  But  after  death, 
such  was  the  subsidence  of  this  tumor, 
that  some  could  not  persuade  themselves, 
until  the  interior  or  the  body  had  been 
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cxaniined,  llmt  ii.  was  the  corpse  of  tlie 
same  woinan.  It  is  so  witli  tlie  cervical 
olaiitls.  Altliougli  of  lari^e  size  duiinji' 
life,  after  (leatl)  one  is  siir|)rise(l  to  find 
them  so  miicli  rednced  in  \olunic.  Tlie 
second  case  is  extrcnioly  similar  to  one 
wliicli  I  have  related,  in  which,  from  the 
croH  injT,  as  there  were  no  'iilarjicd  cer- 
vical g-lands,  I  was  disposed  to  infer 
that  the  bronchial  f^-lands  (which  tnrned 
out  to  be  the  case),  were  diseased,  in 
combination  witli  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  lungs.  Like  the  instance  I  lun  c  de- 
scribed, it  began  with  hoo))ino--couoh, 
"from  the  period  of  gettingrid  ofwhicli 
he  had  shewn  symjitoms  of  tiic  com- 
plaint;" vvliicli,  moreover,  destroyed  the 
ciiild  in  about  the  same  sjiace  of  time — 
twelve  montlis.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  examination  of  tlie  boJv  took 
])]ace,  which  might  have  cleared  up  the 
diflSciilty.  At  all  events  we  want  the 
negati\  e  evidence  that  the  thoracic  ab- 
sorbent g'lands  were  not  diseased.  And 
as  this  case  occurred  before  the  attention 
of  the  practitioner  was  directed  to  the 
.subject,  the  cervical  glands  might  have 
undergone  enlargement,  and  yet  have 
escaped  observation;  just  as,  in  the  first 
ca.se,  would  have  liajipcned,  but  from  tlie 
accident  ol'  meeting  uiili  my  connnuni- 
cations  to  the  Gazette.  "  I  now,"  says 
j\Ir.  Rol)erton,  "  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  that  the  glandulop  concatenatte 
on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  were  per- 
fectly enlarged.  Thin  I  should  not  have 
■noticed,  had  I  not  heeu  recently  reading 
Dr.  Letfs  papers.^^  'i'iic  third  case  pre- 
sents some  anomalies,  which  induce  me 
larg'cly  to  doubt  if  it  were  sing-ly  and 
simply  a  disease  of  the  kind  I  have  de- 
scribed ;  or  at  all  e\  cuts  it  u  as  com])li- 
eated  \\ith  some  other  aflection.  The 
frothing-  at  the  nu)uth,  iTn})lying  an  in- 
ability to  swallow,  together  with  the 
continuance  of  respiration,  however  irre- 
gular, and  the  blackness  of  the  face,  (a 
very  unusual  conc(miitant,  as  far  as  my 
experience  has  enabled  me  to  observe), 
take  this  individual  instance  of  crowing" 
out  of  the  ordinary  range  of  such  cases, 
and  lead  me  to  think  this  example  more 
allied  to  convulsive  movement  than  ])ara- 
lysis  ;  and  this  s])asm  afl'ecting  the  mus- 
cles supplied  l»y  the  g"losso-])harvngeal 
nerve,  as  well  as  the  parts  iniluenced  by 
the  superior  laryng-eal.  Froth  is,  of 
course,  but  saliva  retained,  and  en- 
tang^ling-  air  in  its  passage  to  and  from 
the  mouth,  as  we  see  in  true  comulsions; 
and  the  blackness  of  the  face  proves  tiiat 


the  glottis  was  not  pernian  iitly  closed 
during  the  fit,  although  tiiere  must  have 
been  struggles,  and  those  vehement 
ones,  for  the  recovery  of  the  breath,  just 
as  happens  in  cases  of  submersion  and 
of  hang-ing.  If,  in  the  former,  the  indi- 
vidual comes  frequently  to  the  surface, 
and  the  strugg'les  to  ri^cover  the  breath 
be  V  iolent,  the  face  is  bloated  and  dark  ; 
if",  on  the  contrary,  the  glottis  does  not 
again  open,  the  face  is  pallid ;  and  a 
similar  observation,  mutatis  mutandis, 
will  ajiplj'  to  hanging'.  These  are  the 
observations  which  suggest  themselves 


m   a   pi 
I  shall 


Roberton's  case.  I  shall  next  proceed 
to  consider  the  remarks  with  which  his 
pa])er  concludes. 

I  have  already  said  enough  upon  the 
subject  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  facts 
upon  which  my  inductions  are  founded  ; 
but  it  is  further  proposed,  in  the  mild 
form  of  an  inquiry,  wliether  the  relation 
between  the  eularg-ed  glands  and  the 
crowing  is  not  rather  one  of  mere  coin- 
cidence than  causation.  I  can  only  an- 
swer this  by  appealing-  to  the  general 
laws  of  medical  evidence.  If  a  given 
sjmptom  attend,  in  twelve  out  of  thir- 
teen cases,  a  given  morbid  chang-e, — if 
the  symptom  recur  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  change,  and  cease  with  its 
disa])pearance, — the  most  sceptical  of 
medical  reasoners  will  be  ready  to  con- 
cede, that  the  .symptom  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  change  which  is  its  cause; 
and  it  would  be  no  great  stretch  of  in- 
ference or  induction,  if",  when  we  should 
meet  with  the  symptom,  we  should  con- 
clude that  a  similar  change  exists,  al- 
though it  may  be  diflkult  in  detection. 
]3ut,  ill  conformity  w  ith  the  general  im- 
jiressioiis  upon  this  point,  I  have  much 
limited  my  conclusion,  leaving'  to  the 
experience  of  future  observers  to  enlarge 
or  to  restrict  it  as  circumstances  may 
demand.  But,  in  truth,  this  argument 
of  Mr.  lioberton  would  be  conclusive 
against  the  existence  of  an>/  cause,  whe- 
ther head-afl'ection,  to  which  I  have 
been  disposed  constantly  to  apply  such 
reasoning',  or  to  teething,  or  to  distended 
bowels,  or  to  faulty  secretions  from  the 
liver.  They  all  constantly  occur  with- 
out crow  ing  ;  and  the  latter  occurs  un- 
connected with  those  states :  the  absence, 
moreover,  of  the  symptom  is  infinitely 
more  inex]jlicable  in  those  cases,  if  per 
se  they  are  capable  of  producing  it, 
than  with  respect  to  glandular  enlarge- 
ment.      The    latter    may    exist    to    a 
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great  degree,  and  yet  not  occasion 
pressure  u])on  the  mere  line  occu- 
pied by  the  recurrent  nerve,  which  in 
children  does  not  exceed  the  twelfth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and,  more- 
over, glands,  not  constantly  in  con- 
tact with  the  nerve,  may,  during-  the 
varied  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  in  cryino-,  coughing-,  laughing-,  or 
sudden  twisting-,  produce  at  once  con- 
tact and  compression,  when  temporary 
asphyxia  will  be  the  result.  But  if 
cerebral  excitement,  or  efTusion — to  con- 
fine myself  to  one  illustration  of  the 
other  causes — be  capable  of  producing 
crowing,  « ithout  any  intermediate  state 
to  which  the  occurrence  may  be  referred, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  fact,  that 
hydrocephalus  has  gone  through  its 
whole  course,  even  to  the  bursting-  of 
the  cranium,  without  producing  that 
symptom. 

The  only  other  point  to  which  I  lia\  e 
at  present  leisure  to  advert,  is  Mr.  Ro- 
berton's  very  candid  admission,  that 
"  if  Dr.  Ley  can  furnish  examples  of 
parallel  effects  upon  the  nerves,  from 
mere  enlargement  of  glands,  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  they  will  be  higiily 
instructive,  and  tend  to  establish  his 
views."  I  readily  accept  this  challenge, 
and  am  prepared  to  shew,  not  only  that 
such  "  ])arallel  effects"  do  occur  "  from 
mere  enlargement  of  glands,"  but  that 
I  have  not  met  with  a  single  instance  in 
which  the  pressure  of  an  absorbent 
gland  upon  a  healthy  nerve  produced 
any  other  result.  One  case  T  have  al- 
luded to,  in  an  early  part  of  the  paper 
upon  the  pathology  of  this  affection, 
and  have  founded  an  argument  upon  it. 
It  was  communicated  to  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
and  forms  the  first  of  his  beautiful  series 
of  cases,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  work 
upon  the  Nerves,  the  expensive  charac- 
ter of  which,  in  its  present  form,  has,  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  much  diminished  the 
extent  of  its  circulation,  and  consequent 
usefulness.  It  was  an  instance  of  "  par- 
tial paralysis  of  the  muscles  on  one  side 
of  the  face,  from  the  action  of  mercury 
on  her  mouth.  The  sore  mouth  inflam- 
ing a  lympliatic  gland,  between  the 
mastoid  process  and  the  angle  of  the 
jaw,  compressed  a  branch  of  uic  seventh 
pair  of  nerves.  The  muscles  of  the  face 
on  that  side  were  so  completely  para- 
lysed, that  the  cheek  was  drawn  by 
their  antagonists,  and  the  mouth  disfi- 
gured." This  single  illustration  might 
suffice,  excepting  that,  as  all  tumors  be- 
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tvveen  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  mas- 
toid process  do  not  tlius    paralyse  the 
nerve,  Mr.  Roberton  may  doubt  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  agent,  more  especially  as 
he  has  described  one  case,  in  which  no 
such  effect  was  observed,  from  "  an  ab- 
sorbent gland  situated  behind  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  and   enlarged  to   about  the 
size  of  a  small  field-bean."     I  shall  on 
this  account  quote  one  or  two  other  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind,  from  the  same 
work.     The  case  communicated  by  Dr. 
Maiden,  of  Worcester  (No.  xxxii.),  was 
also  an  example  of  pressure  upon  the 
respiratory  ner^  e  of  the  face,  occasion- 
ing paralysis,    "  produced   by  a   hard, 
fixed,  and  indolent  tumor,  lying  between 
the   ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  and   the 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone." 
From  the  pathological  researches  of  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  men- 
tioned another  instance  of  "  twisting  of 
the  mouth,  and  paralysis  of  the  orbicu- 
laris of  the  left  eye,"  from  *'  a  small, 
hard  tumor,  under  the  ear,  deeply  seated 
betwixt  the  angle  of  the  jaw   and  the 
mastoid  process.     It  lay  directly  above 
the  facial  branch   of  the  portio  dura ;" 
and    (what    is    important)    this    accu- 
rate  patholog-ist    "  could    not   discover 
any  deviation  fiom  the  healthy  stiucture 
in    the  nerve   itself."      The    next  case, 
No.  xlvii.  and  xlviii.  is  an  example  of 
"  compression  on  the  portio  dura"  from 
an    enlarged    gland,    which    is   tender 
upon  pressure,  "just  between  the  mas- 
toid process  and   the  upiight  portion  of 
the  lower  jaw." 

Such,  then,  are  the  eflects  of  lympha- 
tic g-lands,  when  enlarged,  upon  nerves 
which  they  compress.  I  may  next  men- 
tion an  instance  in  which  fits  of  suffoca- 
tion, ending  in  fatal  asphyxia,  were  the 
consequence,  in  an  adult,  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thoracic  absorbent  glands. 
"  I  once  knew,"  saysCruiksbank*,  "an 
instance  of  these  glands  becoming  scirr- 
hous, and  forming  a  considerable  mass, 
whici),  being  prevented  by  the  sternum 
from  pushing  forwards,  pressed  back- 
wards ujion  the  trachea,  and  compressed 
it  in  such  a  manner  that  its  cavity  was 
gradually  obliterating.  The  man  was 
for  some  time  incapable  of  the  least  ex- 
ertion or  motion,  without  running  im- 
mediate risk  of  suffocation,  and  actually 
died  one  morning  suddenly,  as  lie  was 
putting  0)1  his  clothes."  The  glands 
thus  adverted  to,  were  those  in  tlie  im- 

*  On  the  Absorbent  Vessels,  p.  \2'J. 
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mediate  vicinity  of  the  recurrent  on  both 
sides.  The  syni])tonis  are  not  those  of 
obstruction,  threatening  obliteration,  of 
the  air  tube,  as  all  will  admit  who  are 
conversant  w  ilh  the  ])atbolo<Tital  history 
of  croup,  and  other  aHeclions  of  tlie  tra- 
chea and  larynx,  but  liicy  are  those  of 
pressure  upon  the  rcturrci:t,  whatsoever 
niavl>c  the  cause  of  that  pressure,  which, 
I  d()ubt  not,  was  also  the  cause  of  death. 
In  a  case  somewhat  analogous,  related 
by  that  indefatigable  palliolof^ist,  Dr. 
Uodj^kin*,  in  which  a  tendency  to  en- 
largement of  the  absorbent  g'lands  ma- 
jiifested  itself  in  almost  every  part  of  llie 
body,  and  a])i)ears  to  ha\  e  lieen  the  pro- 
minent complaint  of  the  patient,  "  death 
took  place  very  siiddeii/i/,"  and,  it  would 
seem,  without  any  juwious  warning. 
Dr.  Hodgkin,  with  his  characteristic 
caution,  savs  nothing-  of  the  cause  of 
this  man's  death  ;  but  "  the  veins  of  the 
head  aud  neck  were  turgid,  the  bron- 
chial tubes  contained  some  tliick  mu- 
cus," and  "  the  glands  along  the  sub- 
clavian arteries,  and  about  the  roots  oC 
the  bronchi,  were  much  enlarged." 
These  appearances  lead  me  at  least  to 
suspect  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
death  was  asjihyxia;  and  that  this  was 
produced  by  tlie  influence  upon  the  re- 
current of  the  enlarged  tlioracic  absor- 
bent glands;  allbough  it  must  not  be 
omitted,  that "'  tlie  functions  of  the  brain 
Lad  been  somc«  hat  disturbed,  and  the 
left  eye  did  not  sec  so  well  as  the  right" 
—symptoms  which  were  afterwards 
traced  to  thickness  and  oj)acity  of  the 
arachnoid,  with  infiltration  of  the  pia 
mater. 

But  compression  from  other  causes 
upon  tlie  i-ecurrent,  will  also  produce 
fatal  asj)]iyxia,  by  closing-  tlie  glottis. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  an  observa- 
tion of  M.  Bourdon,  who,  after  speaking- 
of  the  effect  of  the  division  of  the 
pneumo-gastric  nerve  between  the  su- 
perior and  inferior  laryngeal  nerves, 
says,  "  in  this  too  may  be  seen  pre- 
cisely in  w  hat  manner  the  aneurism  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  acts  njion  the 
voice;  the  left  recurrent  n^rve  (which 
turns  round  that  artery),  is  ])ulled  and 
elongated  iiy  the  aneurism,  I  lie  voice  is 
first  altered,  and  occasionally  at  the 
same  time  suffocation  occurs  from  it, 
althougii  the  aneurism  shall  not  have 
burst.     No  one  has  yet  tried  tracheoto- 


*  Mcdico-Chirurgieal  Transactions,  vol.   xvii. 
p.  ITR. 


my  under  stub  circumstances.  It  has 
not  yet  been  oiiserved,  whether  the  aneu- 
rism of  the  rig-ht  subclavian  artery  pro- 
duces accidents  analogous  to  that  of  the 
aorta  upon  the  \  oicc*."  A  case,  how- 
ever, by  Mr.  Law  rcncc,  goes  far  to  sup- 
ply this  deficiency  of  information  to 
which  M.  Bourdon  alludes.  In  his  ela- 
borate ])aper  u])on  the  subject  of  bron- 
cliotoray,  he  mentions  the  case  of  a  girl, 
under  20,  who  had  great  difficulty  in 
drawing-  air  into  her  chest,  amounting- 
to  a  sense  of  suffocation ;  coming  on  in 
fits,  between  which  she  w  as  free  from 
all  complaint,  her  breathing  and  pulse 
being  perfectly  natural.  She  died  suf- 
focated on  the  night  follov\  ing-  her  ad- 
mission into  the  hospital.  Her  disease 
was  aneurism  of  the  arteria  innominata, 
behind  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum, 
which  so  pressed  upon  the  trachea  as 
veri/  slit/htli/  to  indent  it.  Mr.  Law- 
rence further  observes,  "  The  termina- 
tion of  this  case  is  the  more  remarkable, 
inasmuch  as,  in  another  patient,  an 
aneurism  rising  out  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  and  ])ressing  upon  the  correspond- 
ing- ]iart  of  the  trachea,  so  as  to  produce 
ulceration  of  the  internal  membrane, 
under  which  there  was  a  slight  ajipear- 
ance  of  coagulated  blood,  caused  no  af- 
fection of  the  b)-eath  at  all.  The  disco- 
very of  the  aneurismal  tumor  was  quite 
accideutalt." 

We  are  left  to  Infer,  with  respect  to 
the  first  of  these  cases,  that  mechanical 
pr.  ssure  u])on  the  trachea  was  the  c<iuse 
of  the  death,  although  this  tube  was 
very  slightly  indented,  and  free  from 
disease;  yet  in  the  instance  placed  in 
juxtaposition  and  contrast  witli  it,  the 
pressure  was  much  greater,  and  the  sum 
of  disease  of  the  trachea  was  very  con- 
siderable. This  difficulty  naturally 
leads  me  to  seek  further  for  an  ex])lana- 
tion  of  the  difierence,  the  key  to  the 
discovery  of  which  is  afforded  us  by 
the  observation  of  M.  Bourdon,  and 
by  the  experiments  of  I.e  Gallois, 
Majendie,  Bracbet,  and  a  crowd  of  mo- 
dern jihysiologisfs,  upon  the  division  of 
the  ])neumogasfric  nerves,  or  tiieir  re- 
current branches. 

In  the  first  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  cases, 
the  recurrent  nerve  which  passes  imme- 
diately behind  the  upper  part  of  the 
innominata,  where  its  continuation  is 
about  to  become  the  right  carotid,  was 

•  Principes  de  Physiologie  Medicate,  10  partie, 
page  (>38. 
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compressed  by  tlie  aneurism ;  in  the 
latter,  that  nerve  escaped.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  eflects  of  compression 
upon  a  nerve  are  identical  with  those  of 
division;  and  "  no  one  is  ignorant,  at 
the  present  day,  tliat  the  secticm  of  the 
nerves  of  the  eiglith  pair  paralyses  the 
dilating-  muscles  of  tlie  larj  nx,  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  that  paralysis,  the 
larynx  becomes  closed,  and  presents  an 
insurmountal)le  obstacle  to  the  admis- 
sion of  air*."  In  an  instance,  also,  in 
Avhich  a  surg-eon  of  g-reat  eminence 
seems  to  have  placed  accidentally  a  li- 
g'ature  upon  the  recurrent,  as  it  winds 
around  the  right  subclavian,  temporary 
asphyxia  was  produced  ;  and  the  ap- 
pearance was  so  alarming-,  that  some  of 
the  assistants  left  the  room,  lest  they 
mig-ht  witness  the  death  of  the  patient 
under  the  hands  of  tlje  operator. 

I  have  thus  shown,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Robcrton,  that  the  effect  of  compression 
by  a  lympliatic  gland  upon  a  liealthy 
nerve  is  ])aralysis ;  and  that  pressure 
uj'.on  the  recurrent,  from  whatever  cause, 
may  occasion  asphyxia  :  and  having 
thus  satisfied  his  mind  upon  the  general 
principle,  I  trust  I  may  claim  his  suf- 
frage in  support  of  my  opinions,  which 
are  not  altogether  so  exclusive  as  he 
appears  to  assume.  At  all  events,  I  have 
accejjted  his  invitation  to  "  furnish  pa- 
rallel effects  on  the  nerves  from  mere 
enlargement  of  absorbent  glands  in 
other  parts  of  the  body ;"  and  I  am  not 
without  hope,  that,  in  the  language  of 
your  correspondent,  rather  than  my  own, 
"  they  will  be  instructive,  and  tend  to 
establish  my  views." 

As  to  the  effect  of  abscess  near  the 
larynx,  or  masses  of  suppurating-  glands 
in  the  neck,  these  may  well  produce 
"  not  periodic,  but  continued  "  difficult, 
perhaps  "  croupi/^  breathing,  and,  some- 
times, sudden  death.  These  morbid 
conditions,  however,  are  commonly  too 
high  to  influence  the  recurrent,  and  too 
superficial  to  reach  the  superior  laryn- 
geal nerve ;  they,  therefore,  probably 
exercise  their  principal  influence,  me- 
chanically and  directly,  uj)on  the  ex- 
ternal muscles  of  the  larynx.  In  the 
only  case  of  sudden  death  from  scarla- 
tina which  has  fallen  within  my  obser- 
vation, the  cause  was  obviously  the 
rapid  extension  of  cedematous  swelling 
to  the  lips  of  the  glottis,  interfering  with 

•  Brachet,  Recherches  experimentales  sur  les 
FoiKtioiis  du  bysteme  Nerveux  Ganglionare, 
p.  147. 


its  movements,  and  obstructing  its  aper- 
ture. The  only  cases  I  have  been  able 
to  meet  with,  of  matter  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  par  vagum  or  recurrent, 
have  been  in  the  celebrated,  because  the 
first,  operation  upon  the  common  carotid 
for  aneurism,  by  one  of  my  earliest  pro- 
fessional teachers.  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper; 
and  in  an  instance  observe!  by  M.  Gen- 
drin.  In  the  former  case,  after  death, 
''  the  aneurismal  sac  was  found  in- 
flamed, and  around  the  clot  of  blood 
which  it  contained  there  was  a  consi- 
derable fjiiaiitifif  of  j)us.  The  inf/am- 
matioii  extended  on  the  outside  of  the 
sac,  alone/  the  par  vacjum,  neurhj  to  the 
basis  of  the  s/n<//*,-"  in  the  latter,  "  the 
nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  had  been  de- 
nuded by  a  deep-seated  abscess f ;"  in 
l)ot]i  a* convulsive  cough — in  one,  with, 
in  tlie  other,  without,  lioojiing — was  the 
result ;  being-  similar  to  that  observed 
in  an  experiment  of  Cruveilhier,  "  wlio 
excited  a  convulsive  cough  in  dog-s,  in 
whom  he  irritated,  mechanically,  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves,  to  ascertain  their 
action  on  digestion  and  respiration  ;" 
and  to  that  noticed  by  Anteurit  th,  in 
cases  where  he  found  the  eightli  pair, 
and  the  cardiac  nerves,  inflamed.  If 
nerves  have  not  })ai-takcn  of  surronud- 
ing inflammation,  I  believe,  with  Bichat, 
they  may  be  "  bathed  in  ])us  with 
imjiuiiity  ;"  if  the  cyst  of  the  abscess  be 
distinct  and  hard,  and  compress  an 
uninf  anted  nerve,  I  believe  that  paraly- 
sis will  be  the  consequence  ;  but  if  the 
nerve  ])artake  of  iuflammation,  going 
on  in  contiguous  parts,  experience  and 
observation  combine  to  prove,  that  ex- 
citement, characterized  by  an  "  exalta- 
tion of  function,"  will  be  the  result. 

Having-  thus  considered  the  material 
points  in  the  very  courteous  and  tem- 
])eratc  observations  of  Mr.  Robertoii, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  conclude  with  an 
allusion  to  the  result  of  a  case,  detailed 
in  one  of  my  former  communications, 
(that  of  W.  C),  Avliich  ended  fatally, 
about  a  week  since,  by  suffocation.  In 
that  case,  I  stated  my  impression,  from 
the  inability  to  raise  the  eyes,  that  some 
cause  of  pressure,  continuing  from  the 
attack  of  convulsions,  in  March  1833, 
probably  had  aflected  the  superior  recti 
muscles;  and  I  think,  (for  T  have  not 
the  number  of  the  Medical  Gazette  by 
me),   I  expressed  my  suspicion  that  it 


♦  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  v.  1,  p.  8. 
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Avas  not  watery  effusion,  but  citliersonie 
tliickening-  of  membrane  or  glandular 
disease,  towards  tlie  latter  of  wbich 
opinions  I  ratber  inclined.  The  exami- 
nation of  tlie  body  proved  it  to  be 
"  tbickness  and  o])aoity  of  the  aracbnoid, 
with  infiltration  of  the  j)ia  mater :"  but 
other  interesting  appearances  presented 
themselves.  The  sinuses,  as  the  skull, 
w  hieh  was  beyond  the  average  thickness, 
was  sawed  through,  discharged  more 
blood  than  usual ;  but  the  brain  ap- 
peared to  me  less  vascular,  ami  the  ves- 
sels u])on  its  surface,  and  in  its  interior, 
I(  ss  turgid  than  is  common.  In  many 
parts  there  was  slight  opacity,  with 
thickening  of  the  arachnoid  ;  and  thepia 
mater  was,  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
Hodgkin,  "  infiltrated,"  and  this  in  an 
especial  degree,  under  the  decussation  of 
the  optic  nerves,  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  motores  occulorum.  The  ventricles 
contained  no  fluid;  their  walls  were  in 
ccuitact,  and  the  choroid  plexus  pallid. 
The  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  nerves, 
as  they  proceed  from  the  respiratory 
column,  were  perfectly  healthful.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  dissection  of  the 
brain,  however,  a  very  minute  quantity 
of  fluid  gathered  in  the  depressions  of 
the  occiput,  which  was  probably  the  dis- 
entangled infiltration.  This  was  less  iu 
quantity  than  we  found  in  the  pericar- 
diuju  and  in  the  peritoneum,  and  was 
probably  merely  the  result  of  the  re- 
cent, violent,  and  reiterated  fits  of  as- 
])byxia  and  crowing.  Several  glands 
^vere  detected  over  the  course  of  the 
recurrent ;  and  upon  the  left  side,  a 
little  above  the  clavicle,  that  ner\  e  was 
imbedded  in  a  glandular  mass.  The 
Ijronchial  glands  were  not  enlarged. 
The  mesenteric  glands  had  undergone 
very  considerable  enlargement  and  in- 
duration. This  case  bears  a  striking 
analogy  to  that  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hodg- 
kin. In  the  one  I  have  related,  the 
cause  of  tiie  depression  of  the  eye-ball 
uas  tliiekness  and  o])acity  of  the  arach- 
noid (with  infiltration  of  the  pia  mater) ; 
the  cause  of  death  was  the  closing  of 
the  glottis,  from  paralysis  of  the  recur- 
rent. In  the  latter  interesting  example 
of  glandular  disease,  "  the  thickness 
and  o])acity  of  the  arachnoid,  with  in- 
filtration of  the  pia  mater,"  partially 
paralvzed  the  o])tic  nerve;  but  the  sud- 
den death,  totally  uidike  that  from  head 
affection,  arose  also  ])robably  from  a  mass 
of  enlarged  glands  compressing  and 
paralyzing  the  recurrent. 


I  have  only  furtiicr  to  trespass  ujjon 
your  columns,  by  requesting  insertion 
of  a  singularly  acute  conjecture  upon 
the  subject  of  spasmodic  croup  or  acute 
asthma,  in  the  fifth  edition  (from  which 
T  (piote)  of  "  The  Principles  of  Mid- 
wifery," by  Mr.  Burns.  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  passage 
at  the  time  I  communicated  my  "  obser- 
vations upon  the  crowing  inspiration" 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
It  is  as  follows  : — "  The  recurrent  of  the 
eighth  pair  seems  to  be  often  chiefly 
affected  ;  and  when  we  call  the  disease 
spasmodic,  we  probably  are  often  wrong, 
its  nature  being,  in  many  instances, 
rather  a  temporary  paralytic  state  of 
that  nerve,  or,  at  least,  a  condition  un- 
fitting it  for  its  function  ;  and  the  modus 
operandi  of  emetics  may  be  to  excite  the 
nerve."  Mr.  Burns  also  subjoins  the 
following  foot-note:  — "  I  retain  the 
name  of  sjiasmodic  croup,  both  because 
it- is  generally  received,  and  as  it  is 
probable  that  spasm  may,  in  certain 
cases,  be  the  cause.  There,  however,  is 
often  a  mistake  made  by  considering 
the  contraction  of  one  set  of  muscles, 
produced  by  torpor  or  paralysis  of  the 
antagonists,  as  spasm  ;  and  it  is  this 
kind  of  contraction  which  often  takes 
place  in  croup,  and  ]>roduces  doubtless  the 
same  feeling  and  effects  as  spasm.  In- 
action of  both  sets  of  muscles  about  the 
glottis  x\()uld  ha\e  the  same  effect. 
Where  the  recurrent  is  cut,  the  rima 
closes,  and  the  animal  dies."  The  only 
observations  I  ha\c  to  offer  upon  this 
quotation,  are,  that  there  is  some  ob- 
scurity about  the  statement  of  the  effects 
of  "  inaction  of  both  sets  of  muscles," 
the  result  of  which,  as  conclusively  es- 
tablished l)y  an  experiment  of  Magendie, 
who  di^  ided  the  four  laryng-eal  nerves, 
is,  the  glottis  remaining  immoveably 
open;  that,  though  conjectural,  it  has 
great  ingenuity  and  interest ;  and  that 
as  far  as  the  speculative  opinion  of  one 
who  deserves  so  highly  of  the  ])rofessiou 
can  avail,  it  materially  fortifies  my  ar- 
gument. I  may  also  mention,  that 
Antenrieth  is  represented  to  have  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion,  that  in  "  spas- 
modic croup  "  "  death  was  sometimes 
the  consequence  of  the  mere  palsy  of  the 
parts  afteeted." — I  am,  sir, 

Vour  obedient  servant, 

Hugh  Lev,  M.D. 

Halfmoon-slreet, 
March  31,  1834. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  VOICE. 

EXPLANATION      OF      MR.     RICHJIOND'S    MU- 
SICAL   PERFORMANCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
A  VERY  beautiful  exhibition  of  a  novel 
mode  of  producing  musical  sounds  by 
the  voice  alone,  was  given  by  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, on  Tuesday  evening-,  at  Dr. 
Elliotson's,  where  I  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent. As  the  perfonnance  is  likely  to 
attract  attention,  it  may  be  amusing-  to 
your  readers  to  know  the  principle  upon 
which  it  is  executed. 

The  effects  produced  resemble  those  of 
the  Jew's  harp,  wlicn  skilfully  played  : 
that  is  to  say,  t«  o  sounds  are  heard — a 
drone,  or  bass  sound,  accompanied  by  a 
succession  of  higher  notes,  resembling 
those  of  a  musical  snuff-box. 

The  first  thing  evident  is,  that  the 
succession  of  higher  notes  is  not  pro- 
duced in  the  larynx.  Whenever  laryn- 
geal notes  are  uttered,  a  rise  in  the  pitch 
is  attended  with  the  elevation  of  the 
larynx  in  the  throat,  as  it  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  placing  the  finger  upon  the 
pomum  Adami.  But  Mr.  Richmond 
allowed  me  to  keep  my  finger  on  his 
throat,  while  he  warbled  an  air ;  and  I 
found,  that  as  long  as  the  drone  con- 
tinued unchanged,  the  larynx  did  not 
rise  or  fall  with  the  variation  of  the 
higher  notes. 

Again,  the  bass  note  appeared  to  be 
laryngeal ;  for  in  the  same  experiment, 
I  found  that  when  its  pitch  was  raised, 
the  larynx  was  elevated. 

How,  then,  and  where,  are  the  higher 
notes  produced  ?  They  are  elicited  out 
of,  or  rather  produced  upon,  the  bass 
sound,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  higher 
notes  of  the  Jew's  harp.  In  each  of  the 
two  cases  the  two  sounds  necessarily  go 
together.  Mr.  Richmond  is  unable  to 
produce  the  higher  sounds  without  the 
drone,  with  which  his  performance 
begins. 

We  are  indebted  toMr.Wheatstone  for 
explaining  the  production  of  the  sounds 
of  the  Jew's  harp.  The  principle  is 
this : — It  is  possible  to  find  for  every 
sound  produced  by  a  vibrating- tongue,  a 
chamber,  or  rather  a  volume  of  air, 
which  will  reciprocate  a  multiple  of  that 
sound.  A  little  box,  for  instance,  open 
at  both  ends,  may  be  made,  of  such  a 
shape  and  size,  that  when  at  one   open- 


ing a  Jew's  baip  is  applied,  and  its 
tongue  made  to  vibrate,  tlie  cavity  will 
produce  another  and  a  higher  sound  in 
addition  to  the  first,  of  which  it  is  a 
multiple.  But  the  mouth  and  fauces 
form  a  chamber  of  variable  dimensions, 
or  may  successively  assume  different 
figures  and  capacities.  And  a  person 
w  ith  a  good  ear,  and  organs  naturally 
fle.xible,  may,  with  a  little  practice,  find 
out  what  shape  of  the  fauces  is  neces- 
sary to  reciprocate  one  multiple  of 
the  bass  sound,  \^  hat  anothei-  ;  and 
gradually  acquiring-  facility  of  execu- 
tion, may  be  able,  with  the  Jew's  harp 
vibrating-  between  the  teeth,  to  present  to 
it  chambers  which  will  reciprocate  dif- 
ferent multijjles  of  the  original  sound. 

Many  gentlemen  who  were  present 
at  Dr.  Elliotson's  conjectured  that  the 
higher  sounds  were  produced  as  in 
whistling,  and  the  lower  accompanying 
sound  by  the  larynx  ;  but  Mr.  Wheat- 
stone,  who  was  likewise  present,  ex- 
plained, that  the  mechanism  which  Mr. 
Richmond  employs  in  bis  natural  organs 
is  analog-ous  to  the  mechanism  which  pro- 
duces the  tones  of  tlie  Jev»  's  harj).  The 
only  difference  in  the  two  cases  is  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  vibrating  tongue, 
and  of  the  reciprocating  cavity.  In  the 
performance  on  the  Jew's  harj),  the  ca- 
vity is  situated  behind  the  vibrating 
tongue ;  in  Mr.  Richmond's  perfor- 
mance, the  reciprocating-  cavity  is  placed 
before  the  vibrating  tongues,  or  the  vo- 
cal chords,  as  they  are  termed,  of  the 
laiynx. 

About  three  years  ago  I  saw,  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  in  conqjany  with  Mr. 
Wheatstone,  an  exhibition  which  dif- 
fered entirely  from  that  above  described, 
but  Mas  as  surprising.  The  performer 
uttered  at  the  same  time  two  series  of 
notes ;  neither  of  them  was  a  drone, 
or  continued  bass  sound  ;  each,  on  the 
contrary,  was  a  part  in  a  concerted 
piece.  The  performer  gave  two  dif- 
ferent series  of  notes  synchronously;  or 
seemed,  so  flexible  were  his  organs,  to 
imitate  at  once  the  liai^)  and  clarionet.  It 
was  evident,  on  observing  him,  that  the 
two  sounds  were  formed  in  different  or- 
gans ;  one  series  came  from  the  larynx ; 
the  other  came  from  the  lips,  which 
were  pressed  together;  and  such  ten- 
sion given  to  their  edges  that  the  air 
forced  between  them,  threw  them  into 
sonorous  vibration. 

The  observation  last  described  gave 
me  the  clearest  idea  I  had   vet  obtained 
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of  the  mode  in  wliicb  sound  is  produced 
in  the  larynx.  Anpiyinj;  the  parallel, 
I  supposed  that  tlie  vocal  chords  are 
like  tlie  lips,  when  pressed  too;,ether, 
and  drawn  into  a  state  of"  sufficient  ten- 
sion. I  had  afterwards  the  means  of 
making'  an  observation  w  liich  proved 
the  correctness  of  this  supposition.  The 
opportunity  to  which  1  allude  was 
furnished  by  a  case,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  a  former  number  of  the  Ga- 
zette. A  patient,  who  was  under  my 
care  in  the  Middlesex  Ho.spital,  in  the 
attempt  to  commit  suicide  bad  made  an 
opening  into  the  u])per  part  of  the 
larynx,  which  allowed  the  position  of 
the  vocal  chords  to  be  seen.  I  ascer- 
tained that  at  the  time  he  uttered 
sounds,  the  vocal  chords  were  in  close 
apposition. 

I  am  led,  in  part,  to  advert  to  this 
case  on  the  ])resent  occasion,  as  the 
facts  with  which  I  have  connected  it 
have  led  me  to  see,  more  distinctly  than 
before,  the  mode  in  which  we  are  ena- 
bled vohuitarihj  to  close  the  larynx. 
In  my  'J'reatise  on  Physiolooy,  I  have 
stated,  as  a  deduction  from  the  corres- 
pondin<4-  structure  in  birds,  that  the  hu- 
man larynx  is  probably  closed  by  the 
])r('ssure  of  its  sules  against  each  other. 
1  had,  ho\^  ever,  great  difficulty  in  con- 
ceivino-  how  simple  ])ressure  of  mem- 
branous edges  against  each  other  would 
prevent  the  passageof  air  between  them, 
when  inijielled  by  the  whole  force  of 
the  cx])iratory  muscles, — a  difficulty  in- 
creased by  my  having  observed,  that 
when  my  ])atient,  above  referred  to,  v  o- 
luntarily  closed  his  larynx,  the  seeming 
ap])roximation  of  the  sides  of  the  larynx 
was  not  greater  than  during  simple 
vocalization. 

It  was  tlie  consideration  that,  by 
simple  pressure  of  the  lips  together  we 
can  wholly  ]ucvent  the  escape  of  air 
from  the  mouth — andag'ain,  that  wecan 
alternate  this  perfect  closure  of  the  lips 
with  that  degree  of  tension  and  resist- 
ance at  which  air  passes  between  the 
lips,  and  throws  their  edges  into  mu- 
sical vibration — which  led  me  to  sec 
that,  the  mechanism  of  the  larynx  being 
so  jiarallel,  the  same  agency,  lateral 
jiressurc  alone,  produced  by  trac- 
tion of  mendiranous  surfaces,  when 
in  a))])osition,  ought  to  jiroducc  a  like 
effect.  In  the  larynx  the  mcciianism  of 
tension  corresponds  \vilh  that  of  the 
lips;  while  the  breadlh  of  the  surfaces. 


which    are    held    in    contact,    is   eveu 
gTcater. —  I  remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Herbert  Mavo. 

19,  Georgt-Strect,  Hanover-Square, 
April  2,  1834. 
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"  Licet  oninil)!!",  licet  eti;im  mihi,  digiiitateni 
Arth  Medico:  tuuri -,  potostas  modo  veniendi  in 
publicum  sit,  dicemli  periculuQi  non  recuse." 

ClUKRO. 


PRESENT    ASPECT   OF   THE    ME- 
DICAL REFORM  QUESTION. 

It  is  almost  proverbial  how  slowly  the 
mass  of  the  public,  like  individuals,  are 
nuned,  when  they  do  not  immediately 
comprehend  liow  their  interests  are  in- 
vol  red  in  their  moving ;  their  vis  inertice, 
indeed,  is  fully  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  to  be  set  in  motion. 
The  fact  has  been  illustrated  in  nume- 
rous instances  of  great  concernment ; 
and  we  were  therefore  not  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  reluctance  with  which  the 
question  of  medical  reform  was  enter- 
tained when  first  introduced  to  the  pub- 
lic notice.  But  it  is  something  to  get 
matters  astir  ;  and  astir  undoubtedly  the 
said  question  now  is  at  last :  the  public 
attention  is  strongly  attracted  by  it ; 
and  it  forms  a  topic  in  the  current  con- 
versation of  the  day. 

The  points  which  seem  thus  far  to  have 
made  an  imjiression  on  the  public  mind 
are  few— but  they  are  not  without  their 
importance.  People  in  g-eneral  now 
begin  to  be  acquainted  \>ith  the  follow- 
ing facts : — 1,  That  there  are  medical 
corporations  ;  that  physicians,  surgeons, 
and  general  practitioners,  proceed  from 
diflerent,  distinct,  and  independent 
sources ;  that  though  they  are  all  vul- 
garly called  "  doctors,"  yet  that  there  is 
some  diflerence  in  point  of  education, 
and  other  circumstances.     2,  That  there 
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is  something-  amiss — "  something  rot- 
ten " —  in  the  state  of  those  corpora- 
tions, which  causes  medical  men  to 
rise  up  and  crj  ah)ud  for  refonn.  And, 
3,  That,  in  tlie  spirit  of  the  age,  reform  is 
ahout  to  be  accorded  to  the  medico- 
political  as  it  has  been  to  the  general 
political  constitution. 

So  far  so  good  :  it  is  much  that  these 
fundamental  fiicts  have  obtained  a  cer- 
tain publicity ;  but  it  would  be  better 
still  if  thej  could  be  made  to  receive  that 
due  degree  of  attention  which  their  inte- 
rest and  importance  deserve.  And  there 
is  a  primary  and  essential  fact  which  we 
fear  has  as  yet  little  chance  of  obtaining 
any  share  of  notice — namcl} ,  that  tlie 
business  of  medical  reform  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  community;  that  the  public 
benefit  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  great  end 
in  view ;  and  that,  whatever  be  the  issue 
of  the  question,  the  public  will  be  the 
ultimate  gainers  or  losers. 

The  popular  im])ression  on  this  licad, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  is,  that  the  re- 
form which  is  destined  for  the  profession 
is  altogether  designed  for  the  accommo- 
dation and  advantage  of  medical  men. 
Short-sighted  reasoners  in  the  profes- 
sion itself  would  seem  to  be  of  that  opi- 
nion also  ;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  so 
much  blame  the  community  at  large.  But 
this  is  a  most  serious  mistake,  and  one 
which  is  calculated  to  obstruct  very  ma- 
terially the  progress  of  medical  reform. 
It  is  totally  overlooked  that,  whatever 
be  the  private  views  of  parties  combin- 
ing to  dispense  medical  education  to 
young  aspirants,  their  combination  must 
not  be  considered  mci'ely  as  a  commer- 
cial or  trading  speculation,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  bring  certain  produce  into 
the  market  —  produce  which  may  be 
bought  or  rejected,  accoiding'  to  the  ap- 
parent goodness  or  badness  of  its  qua- 
lity. Many  people,  no  doubt,  think 
that  there  is  no  more  in  an  arrangement 
of  this  sort  than  the  solution  of  a  pro- 
blem in  political  economy — to  determine 


how  a  sufficient  suppli/  uf  doctors  may 
be  ])roduced  for  the  necessities  of  public 
consumption,  and  that  it  is  easy  to  ex- 
pedite the  question  by  a  reference  to 
statistical  returns;— and  assuredly  so  it 
is,  if  the  quality  of  the  medical  supply 
were  of  no  more  importance  to  the  pub- 
lic than  the  quantity  ;  if  it  were  no  mat- 
ter  what  sort  of  young"  practitioners 
were  let  loose  on  the  public,  so  as  there 
were  enough  of  tliem. 

But  it  is  not  with  intellectual  produce 
as  it  is  with  that  of  trade  and  mercantile 
industry ;  if  the  latter  fail  in  one  quar- 
ter, or  be  of  bad  quality  (of  which  most 
people  can  judge),  or  if  it  be  exorbitant  in 
its  price,  the  evil  may  be  abundantly  re- 
medied by  the  rivalry  of  op])osItion,or  the 
working  of  free  trade  ;  and  those  who 
bring  into  the  market  the  best  articles 
will  have  the  best  customers.  Not  so, 
however,  where  the  wares  are  of  an  in- 
tellectual nature  ;  the  mass  of  the  buyers 
and  consumers  are  incompetent  to  judge 
of  their  merits.  Let  the  quality  of  the 
article  be  what  it  may,  the  gicat  majo- 
rity of  the  purchasers  are  unqualified  to 
gauge  it,  while  purchase  they  must — 
they  have  no  alternative. 

The  results,  we  repeat,  of  whatever 
system  of  medical  polity  shall  be  adopt- 
ed, must  ultimately  lall  on  the  public  ; 
and  this  is  that  principle,  that  essential 
and  primary  fact^  which  we  just  now 
said  must,  if  it  were  properly  appre- 
ciated, constitute  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
refonii  question,  and  act  as  a  prime 
mover  in  exciting  the  jmblic  to  an  effi- 
cient interference  in  the  matter.  It 
would  supply  a  master  key — a  royal 
road — for  attaining  that  which  other- 
wise will  only  be  slowly  arrived  at. 
Above  all,  by  the  light  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple, the  mist  would  be  dispelled  which 
at  present  greatly  ])rcvents  tlie  selfish 
and  ])resumptuous  drift  of  certain  projec- 
tors from  being  thoroughly  detected.  For 
exam])le,  when  once  it  is  understood 
that  the  medico-political  arrangements 
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adopted  with  respect  to  meiHcal  education,  it  was  first  broaclied  :  we  takecreditto 
deeply  concern  the  comninnity  at  larg-e,  ourselves  for  having  originally  sn<jg-cstcd 
how  grossly  inipudent  must  the  propo-  it  to  the  profession*;  and  we  know  of  no 
sal  appear,  of  the  proprietors,  who  own  measure  which,  in  an  equal  space  of 
a  particular  school  of  recent  foundation,  time,  has  secured  so  many  firm  sup- 
aiid,  in  some  respects,  of  very  inferior  porters.  Many  who  are  constitutionally 
claims,  to  g-et  into  their  .nvn  hands  and  habitually  cautious,  and  slow  to 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  supplying  the  adopt  specious  projects,  have  fully  ad- 
country  with  practitioners!  We  know  milled  the  unquestionable  value  of  this  ; 
not  whether  \\c  siiould  impute  it  more  and  many  wlio  were  always  violently 
to  the  good  fortune  or  the  good  sense  of  opposed  to  the  very  semblance  of  inno- 
llie  public,  that  this  barefaced  attempt  vation — and,  as  it  would  seem,  indis- 
at  the  establishment  of  a  new  mono-  solubly  attached  to  the  old  system — 
])oly  has  been  hitherto  resisted  ;  but  we  have  embraced  this  project  with  ar- 
trust  that  the  attention  which  has  now  dour.  We  do  not  reckon  in  cither  cate- 
begun  to  be  lieslowcd  on  the  question  gory  the  author  of  a  clever  pamjihlet, 
generally,  will  serve  to  place  the  mat-  entitled,  "  Sugg-estions  resi)ecling-  the 
ter  in  its  proper  light.  intended  Plan  of  Medical  Reform f." 
Of  late,  we  are  aware  that  the  wants  He  has  been  known  for  some  time 
of  the  Dissenters  have  been  pleaded  for  as  a  medical  reformer  of  a  very  liberal 
the  furtherance  of  the  monopoly  to  caste ;  and  his  plans  have  becTi,  on  for- 
Avhich  we  allude:  and  some  of  the  Dis-  mer  occasions,  as  well  as  on  this,  charac- 
senters  themselves,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  terized  at  once  for  their  boldness  and 
have  suffered  themselves  to  be  induced  comprehensiveness.  Mr.  Green,  how- 
to  press  for  its  ado])tion.  But  they  ever,  is  no  leveller :  on  the  contrary,  he 
surely  have  many  res])ectable  doors  to  maintains  the  necessity  for  grades  to 
knock  at  in  their  difficulties,  without  an  extent  which  even  we  are  inclined  to 
being  driven  to  such  an  alternative,  consider  unreasonable ;  to  an  extent,  in- 
If  the  Caml)ridge  petition,  just  now  deed,  which  rather  borders,  we  think, 
presented  to  parliament,  does  not  augur  on  self-contradiction,  or,  at  least,  on  a 
a  speedily-ap])roacliiiig  liberalization  contradiction  in  terms.  He  suggests  four 
of  Ixith  the  great  universities,  at  least,  grades  or  degrees  for  those  «ho  would 
with  a  little  ))atience,  the  dissent-  aspire  to  the  higher  ranks  in  their  pro- 
ing    body    will    be    sure    of  obtaining  fession  :— 

all  they  can  reasonably  require-so  far        u  j^^^  four  f/rades  might  be  entitled 

as  medical  degrees  are  concerned — by  — 1.  Inceptor-(iraduale  in  Mathematical 

awaiting  the    creation    of  the  intended  ai'd  Physical  Science.— 2.  Graduate  in 

X-  »•        1     Ar  .         r. ...     TJ^.,..,!      ,..i.;-.K  Mathematical  and   Physical  Science. — 

national    i\letro  nolitan     lioard,    wliicli  ,.    ^  /^,      i      .      •     t^i      •  i 

...  ,  '  ,  /.  11  •        1  -J-  Inceptor-Crraduate   m  Pliysiology. — 

uill   he  competent  and  lully  sanctioned  ^    Graduate  in  Physioloti-y. 
to  bestow  the  highest  honours  in  me-         "  That  three   of  those  grades,  or  de- 

(liciiip.  signations,  should  be  employed  to  mark 

We    arc    tempted    to    speak    in    this  the  i.roficiency  required  m  'three  stages 
'                  ,               .         /.or   i)eriods    of    medicaf    education.      1. 

pretty  confident  tone  of  the  creation  of  That  the  degree  of  Inceptor-Graduate" 

such  a  Board  (whelber  connected  with  (by  the  way,  does  not  this  title  involve 

the  existing   institutions  or  not  is  yet  an    inconsistency,  as  if  we  were  to  say 

to    be    seen),   the    more   especially    as  <^^  degree  of  Undergraduate  ?),  "  in  nia- 
wc  see  so  many  able  advocates  of  the       .  ^j^^^  ^^^    ^   ^.    ^^   ^^^  ^^^^  subsequently 

measure  starting  up  on  all  sides  of  us.  passim. 

,   ".„  J  ,  ,     .  t  By    Jos.    H.    Green,    F.K.S.,    Professor    m 

A  year  and  a  hall  has  not  eJapseo  since  Kine  :,  College,  &c. 
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thematical  and  physical  science,  should 
imply  one  adequate  preliminary  educa- 
tion." 2.  The  degree  of  Inceptor-Gra- 
duate,  in  physiology,  should  make  the 
completion  of  a  course  of  three  years  of 
professional  study  and  proficiency  in 
the  hnowledyes  required.  And,  3,  that 
the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Physiology 
should  be  the  guarantee  of  a  fully- 
completed  medical  education." 

These  several  grades,  we  must  con- 
fess, we  do  not  hold  to  be  at  all  called 
for;  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  by 
no  means  disposed  to  maintain  that  there 
should  be  no  ranks  of  honour  open  to  the 
medical  man  after  passing  his  first  ex- 
amination as  a  practitioner.  There  are, 
indisputably,  certain  ranks  to  which  the 
professional  man  of  high  attainments 
may  with  advantage  be  promoted,  when 
he  has  already  distinguished  himself  in 
the  ordinary  practical  branches  of  his 
profession  ;  but  those  ranks  ought  to  be 
founded  on  their  utility— on  their  prac- 
tical efficiency,  rather  than  on  mere 
theoretical  distinctions  connected  with 
the  pursuit  of  science.  The  metropo- 
litan medical  board  itself  (the  synod  of 
Mr.  Green)  might  be  set  forth  as  an  ob- 
ject to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  dis- 
tinguished medical  man  ;  the  professor- 
ships and  lectureships  also,  under  the 
new  system,  might  tend  to  the  same 
purpose;  and  the  formation  of  a  council 
of  health,  including  an  order  of  prac- 
titioners entrusted  with  the  business  of 
state  medicine,  might  at  once  present 
encouragement  to  merit,  and  secure  im- 
portant services  to  the  community. 

But  while  we  object  to  the  formal 
establishment  of  grades— such  as  those 
suggested  by  Mr.  Green— we  must  by 
no  means  be  mistaken  as  countenanc- 
ing the  existence  of  but  a  single  order  of 
practitioners.  To  this  chimerical  scheme 
we  have  all  along  been  consistently  op- 
posed ;  and,  for  all  we  can  see  or  hear 
put  forth  in  its  favour,  must  still  continue 
so.  Nor  indeed  is  our  repugnance  much 
less  to  an    idea   which   seems  to    have 


caught  the  fancy  of  an  influential  but 
non-professional  writer* — namely,  that 
all  medical  men  ought  to  be  qualified 
for  public  practice,  by  passing  one  and 
the  same  examination.  Let  the  medical 
man,  says  the  party  to  whom  we  allude, 
before  he  is  "  let  loose  on  the  commu- 
nity," pass  a  certain  ordeal ;  and  after 
that,  let  him  follow  what  line  of  practice 
he  pleases,  and  seek  distinction  accord- 
ing as  his  abilities  enable  him.  Now 
this  is  evidently  the  advice  of  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  medicine. 
The  writer  seems  to  think,  that  because 
medical  education  ought  to  be  the  same 
for  all  students  up  to  a  certain  point,  at 
that  point  they  might  undergo  an  exa- 
mination ;  and,  entering  at  once  on  prac- 
tice, they  should  be  equally  ready  for 
every  thing  medical  and  surgical  that 
fell  in  their  way— becoming  physicians, 
surgeons,  or  general  practitioners,  just 
as  they  pleased.  Nothing  can  be  more 
dangerous  than  such  doctrine,  for  it 
leads  to  nothing  better  than  licensed 
empiricism.  It  is  true  that  there  must 
be  fixed  some  amount  of  education,  on 
the  attainment  of  which  a  practitioner 
must  be  held  qualified  for  general  pur- 
poses ;  but  to  lose  sight  of  all  subse- 
quent distinctions  arising  from  the  culti- 
vation of  particular  branches  of  medical 
knowledge  and  practice,  is  equivalent 
to  maintaining  that  Astley  Cooper  and 
Baillie  might  have  been  just  as  eminent 
and  illustrious  in  reputation,  if  they  had 
not  confined  themselves  to  their  respec- 
tive departments,  but  dealt  indiscri. 
minately  in  pharmacy,  surgery,  and 
medicine.  The  fact  is,  that  in  every 
w  ell-i-egulated  medical  system  there 
must  be  admitted  grades,  involving  sub- 
division of  labour ;  without  which  there 
would  be  among  practitioners  a  sort  of 
general  acquaintance  with  all  branches, 
but  a  perfection  in  none. 

How  highly  necessary  it  is  for  practi- 

•  The  Editor  of  "  Times." 
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Cell  cfticiency,  tliat  flicic  sliould  be  in 
most  occupations  division  and  subdivi- 
sion of  labour,  might  be  shown  not  only 
by  rereninfr  to  tlie  airanffoments  in  the 
rbuiTJi  and  at  tl)0  bar,  but  in  tlie  gene- 
ral profession  of  literature.  We  could 
appeal  to  the  learned  editor  of  the  news- 
]ia])er,  which  maintains  that  the  passing" 
one  general  examination  should  suffice  to 
(jualify  practitioners  for  being  "let  loose" 
on  the  community,  in  all  the  diftorent 
departments  of  medicine,  whether 
his  assistants,  sub-editors,  readers  and 
all,  are  qualified  to  conduct  the  business 
of  every  department  of  his  journal  effi- 
ciently ;  and  whether  he  does  not  feel 
the  pro])riety  of  confining  one  to  one 
department,  another  to  another,  and  so 
forth, — each  according  to  his  attain- 
ments and  approved  qualifications, 
though  each  and  all,  up  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, have  had  the  same  education  ?  If 
this  position  be  true  in  literary  matters, 
how  much  more  important  is  it,  that  in 
a  profession  so  widely  extensive,  and 
taking  in  such  a  multitude  of  objects, 
as  medicine,  there  should  be  such  an  ad- 
judication of  proper  persons  to  ])roper 
places  as  would  render  the  whole  the 
most  efficient  and  conducive  possible  to 
the  interests  of  the  community  ! 

We  are  far  from  having  an}'  objection 
to  all  ])assing  the  same  examination  in 
the  first  instance  ;  but  we  bold  that  it 
ought  to  be  o])en  to  every  one  who  does 
so,  to  go  up,  after  a  certain  time,  for  a 
higher  testimonial,  either  in  physic  or 
surgery,  as  suits  his  views — it  being 
understood  thathe  then  drops  pharmacy, 
and  practises  as  a  ])hysician  or  a  sur- 
geon exclusively.  We  do  not  des]iair  of 
these  truths  reaching  the  cog-uizance  of 
the  public  in  due  time;  in  fact,  a  little 
ex])erience  and  reflection  cannot  fail  to 
lead  to  their  general  admission. 


In  the  list  wliiih  we  gave  last  week  of 
those  who  liad  been  examined  l)y  tlic  I'ar- 
lianientary  C'onuniltee,  the  name  of  Dk. 
Clenuinmng  was  accidentally  omitted. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SO- 
CIETY. 

THE  FARCE. 

The  five-act  piece  which  we  so  faithfully 
described  a  fortnight  ago,  excited  an 
"  extraordinary  sensation"  (tliat  is  the 
technical  phra«<e)  among  the  One  Faculty 
members  of  the  Westminster  iledical 
Society  ;  so  much,  indeed,  that  at  their 
last  meeting  it  was  actually  called  for 
and  formally  read  for  the  edification  of 
all  present.  It  was  intended,  of  course, 
that  it  should  have  been  received  in 
solemn  silence,  and  with  every  maik  of 
indignation ;  instead  of  which,  it  gave 
rise  to  general  merriment.  We  expected 
nothing  less  tiian  that  this  rather  un- 
usual proceeding  was  to  l)e  followed  U]) 
by  a  motion  for  ])uttiug  an  extinguisher 
on  the  "  Medical  Gazette ;"  or  at  the 
least  for   summoning   the  editors,  ])ub- 


lisliers, printers,  and  devils andall,  to  ap- 

f)ear  attne  bar  of  the  House  ;  ncverthe- 
ess,  after  a  good  deal  of  fretting  and 
fuming,  one  gentleman,  more  ])rudcut 
than  the  rest,  sug'gested,  that  if  tliey  did 
not  take  care,  the  five-act  tragedy,  which 
had  excited  them  so  much,  would  proba- 
bly l)e  followed  up  by  an  account  of 
the  farce  they  were  then  enacting; — a 
hint  which  answered  the  pur])ose  of 
laying  the  iniquiet  spirits,  and  so  the 
discussion  dro])ped  without  leading  to 
any  result ;  a  regular  specimen  of  the 
parturitint  monies,  b<c.  The  quotation 
is  rather  musty. 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICL\NS. 
The  usual  monthly  evening-  meeting 
took  })lace  on  Mt)nday  last,  and  was 
very  numerously  attended.  A  paper  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Williams,  containing 
some  interesting  lacts  connected  with 
the  treatment  of  Nodes,  was  read ;  but 
we  regret  that  we  are  accidentally  pre- 
vented from  being  able  to  give  it  till 
next  w  eek. 


CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

TRAUMATIC    EMPHY^SEMA. 

Bv  Barox  Dh'cytren. 

.'"rom  the  "  Levons  Oialcs,"  published   ja'riodi- 
cally,  under  the  Daron's  inspection. 

Ewpliyseyna   from  Fructures  of  the   Eihs,  and 

Jrom  Laceration  oj  the  Lungs  and  Pleura. 
On  the  9th  of  last   December,  it  so  hap 
pciicd  that  two  individuals  allcetcd  with 
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traumatic  emphysema,  in  diflercnt  degrees 
of  seveiitj',  made  their  way  to  this  hospital. 
It  was,  I  think,  a  beneficial  circumstance, 
ji-entlemcn,  for  your  instruction  ;  for  you 
thus  have  had  before  you  two  examples  of 
similar  disease  arising  from  difl'erent  causes, 
and  necessarily  present! rg  you  with  symp- 
toms and  appearances  of  a  varied  charac- 
ter. "  One  of  these  patients  is  a  water-car- 
rier, aged  G8,  who  was  struck  by  the  shaft 
of  a  wood  cart,  and  overturned  :  the  wheel 
passed  over  the  anterior  of  his  chest,  on 
the  left  side.  The  cart,  though  not  loaded 
at  the  time,  was  weighty  enough  to  cause 
all  the  mischief  which  I  shall  describe. 
Cough  is  present,  and  great  oppressi.m, 
and  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  full.  The 
closest  examination  of  the  right  side  of  the 
chest  did  not  enable  me  td  detect  any  le- 
sion ;  but  on  the  left  there  is  a  sharp  pain 
towards  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  that 
quarter  is  peculiarly  sensible  to  the  touch. 
When  the  hand  is  apj)lied  there,  we  per- 
ceive a  crackling  sensation,  like  that  of  the 
ends  of  fractured  ribs,  while  the  sides  of 
the  chest  are  in  respiratory  motion.  The  ear 
too  can  distinguish,  besides,  a  noise  resem- 
bling that  of  the  fall  of  a  multitude  of  drops 
of  water  following  each  other  in  rapid  de- 
scent. There  is  likewise  a  considerable 
swelling  on  the  same  side,  but  without 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  skin,  or  any 
mark  of  inflammation— a  swelling  which 
may  be  displaced,  and  driven  from  one  spot 
to  another,  by  chasing  it,  in  a  manner, 
with  the  pressure  of  the  l.and.  At  the 
same  time  a  well-marked  crepitation  is 
perceived,  similar  to  that  which  is  observed 
in  animals  blown  to  deprive  them  of  their 
skin.  These  are  the  unquestionable  symp- 
toms both  of  fracture  of  the  ribs  and  of 
emphysema  produced  by  the  infiltration  of 
atmospheric  air  into  the  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue.  Yet  there  appears  to  be  no 
danger  of  the  patient's  life;  the  empliyse- 
ma  is  not  serious;  it  does  not  extend  be- 
yond tlie  left  side  of  the  chest ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  has  seized 
the  internal  organs.  Experience  teaches 
us,  that  in  such  circumscribed  cases  the 
infiltration  does  not  exceed  a  few  cubic 
inches  of  air,  the  absorption  of  which  is 
easily  aiid  speedily  efieeted.  But  the  ease 
is  very  ditl'erent  when  the  air  has  not  only 
invaded  the  whole  of  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  surface,  but  that  of  tha  viscera  of  the 
chest  and  belly — when  there  is  not  only 
infiltration,  but  effusion  of  air,  into  the 
great  serous  cavities ;  and  such  is  the 
grievous  condition  of  the  other  jiatient,  of 
whom  we  shall  presently  speak  more  at 
large.  In  the  ease  before  us  we  must  con- 
sider the  concomitant  lesions,  which  have 
directly  led  to  the  development  of  the  dis- 
order. It  must  have  happened,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  fragments  of  the  broken 


ribs  having  been  pushed  against  the  pul- 
monary organs,  have  torn  the  pleura,  and 
probably  the  air  cells  more,  or  less  ;  whence 
have  ensued  the  organic  injury  of  the  lung, 
and  the  eruption  of  air  towards  the  walls 
of  the  thorax.  And  the  small  quantity  of 
air  which  has  strayed  from  its  proper  quar- 
t(;r  in  the  present  instance,  gives  us  reason 
10  presume  that  the  laceration  is  not  very 
considerable. 

Let  us  now  explain  the  mechanism  of 
this  infiltration.  When,  in  consequence  of 
old  attacks  of  pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  there 
remain  organized  adhesions  between  the 
plenrte,  and  there  is  formed  in  this  way  a 
continuity  of  tissue  between  the  surface  of 
the  lung  and  the  wall  of  the  chest,  emphy- 
sema under  such  circumstances  may  be 
easily  understood  to  happen  :  the  air  passes 
directly  from  the  interior  of  the  lung  into 
the  texture  of  the  newly-organized  sub- 
stance, wins  its  way  gradually,  and  at  last 
reaches  the  fractured  wall  entering  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  When  there 
are  no  adhesions,  tlie  inspired  air  escapes 
partly  by  the  opening  on  the  surface  of  the 
lung,  and  spreads  itself  into  the  surround- 
ing tissues  and  the  pleural  cavity ;  thence 
it  i^roceeds,  being  constrained  by  the  respi- 
ratory motions  of  the  chest,  into  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  of  all  the  internal  and  external 
organs ;  so  that  if  the  air  eflused  be  consi- 
deral)le,  it  pervades  not  only  the  walls  of 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  the  npjicr  and 
lower  extremities,  with  the  scrotum,  neck, 
and  head,  but  the  pleura  themselves,  the 
two  mediastina,  the  pericardium,  and  even 
the  cellular  tissue  which  unites  the  dif- 
ferent organic  elements  of  which  the  lungs 
are  composed. 

But  to  return  to  our  patient.  The  man 
was  bled  upon  entering  the  hospital ;  he 
was  bled  again  on  the  following  mt)rning ; 
compresses  saturated  with  resolvent  liquid 
were  api^lied  to  the  disordered  ])art ;  and 
the  whole  trunk  was  envelojied  in  an  am- 
ple bandage.  This  last  precaution  was 
adopted  in  order  to  suspend  the  respiratory 
action  of  the  external  muscles,  and  to 
oblige  the  individual  to  breathe  by  the  dia- 
])hragm  only — that  the  union  of  the  ribs 
might  not  be  interfered  with,  and  that  the 
spread  of  the  emphysema  might  as  much 
as  possible  be  obviated.  That  the  dia- 
phragm is  perfectly  competent  to  perform 
this  duty  is  plain,  when,  from  injury  done 
to  the  upper  part  of  tlie  spinal  cord,  all  the 
external  respiratory  muscles  have  been 
struck  with  paralysis,  and  yet  respiration 
l)roceeds. 

The  other  patient,  an  older  man  than 
him  of  whom  we  have  just  been  speaking, 
and  of  a  much  stronger  constitution,  hav- 
ing got  into  a  scuille,  was  thrown  by  his 
adversary.  The  latter,  not  content  with 
his  superiority,  kicked  his  fallen  antagonist 
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repeatedly  in  the  cliest ;  several  of  the  rihs 
were  fraetured,  and  the  fraijnients  being 
vinleiitlv  driven  inwards,  inflietcd  severe 
wounds  on  the  lunij.  An  enormous  em- 
physema ensued,  which  speedily  seized  the 
shoulder,  whence  it  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  chest,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly; 
thence  to  the  neck,  and  finally  to  the  ab- 
dominal region  and  the  testicles.  This 
man,  besides,  laboured  under  an  old  asth- 
ma—a very  unfavourable  circumstance  in 
such  a  case.  Now,  an  emphysema  of  this 
kind  is  always  a  very  serious  malady  :  the 
infiltration  "makes  fearful  progress, — the 
atmospheric  air  is  stowed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent in  the  organs,  that  breathing  be- 
comes almost  impossible.  I  have  seen 
several  patients  die  from  this  cause — the 
.suffocation  alone ;  and  we  may  well  ima- 
gine how  cruelly  the  aftcction  must  be 
complicated,  when  an  asthma  is  present. 
Patients  in  this  i)redicament  sink  rapidly; 
and  accordingly  we  could  only  despair  of 
this  old  man's  life.  You  saw  his  severe 
suffering,— his  vain  attempts  to  utter  a  few- 
syllables  in  reply  to  our  questions.  Upon 
every  ins])iratiitn  a  new  column  of  air  was 
added  to  the  accumulation.  The  expecto- 
ration was  bloody, — shewing  that  there 
was  a  deep  injury  of  the  lungs;  the  jiulse 
was  small,  concentrated,  and  convulsive. 
We  could  do  nothing  for  him.  To 
bandage  him,  as  we  did  the  other  patient, 
would  only  have  added  to  his  tortures. 
Incisions  were  proposed,  and  we  made  a 
certain  ntimber  of  them  on  diflerent  parts 
of  the  body,  rather,  however,  in  com])liance 
with  the  suggestions  made  to  us,  than  with 
the  hojie  of  obtaining  any  useful  result;  and 
so  they  proved,  for  reasons  which  it  is  need- 
lesst  )explain.  Were  it  an  emphysema,  how- 
ever, of  no  great  extent,  and  circumscribed, 
incisions  of  the  parts  chiefly  engaged 
might  be  productive  of  benefit,  by  opening 
a  passage  for  the  egress  of  the  collected 
air:  but  in  such  a  case  as  the  present  the 
insufficiency  of  such  a  resource  cannot  but 
be  too  apparent. 

Well,  the  patient  died;  and,  nj)on  ex- 
amining the  body,  all  the  appearances  that 
were  antici])atcd  were  observed.  The  an- 
terior and  posterior  mediastina  contained  a 
great  (juantity  of  air,  as  did  also  the 
whole  extent  of  the  interlobular  tissue. 
Three  ribs  on  the  right  side  were  broken, 
and  the  corrcs])onding  portion  of  tlie  lung 
presented  a  large  and  deep  laceration. 

Our  first  patient,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
went  on  improving.  In  tlie  course  of  five 
days,  he  no  longer  felt  any  i)ain  in  the 
aflected  side  when  he  couglied ;  the  ex])ec- 
toration  was  not  at  all  bloody;  the  infil- 
tration had  nearly  disai)peared  ;  the  ])ulse 
was  good  ;  the  resj)iralion  little  impeded  ; 
and  his   appetite  l)cgun   to    return  :  in  a 


word,   he  is  in  the  way  of  complete  re- 
covery. 

In  both  patients  we  see  how  important 
a  part  of  their  malatly  the  em])hysema 
constituted  :  it  was  the  most  manifest 
symptom,  and  was  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent in  one,  that,  indej)endently  of  the 
serious  lesions,  of  which  it  was  the  result, 
it  formed  of  itself  a  grievous  disease.  In 
some  cases,  it  only  makes  its  appearance 
among  the  secondary  symptoms,  and  is 
not  readily  recognized;  not  that  it  is  of 
so  much  imj)ortance  to  recog^iizc  it,  in 
order  to  oppose  its  progress,  but  being  re- 
cognized, it  enables  us  clearly  to  appre- 
ciate the  concomitant  disorders. 

Emphysema,   jvith    cnmplicated   injury   of 
the  chest. — Death. 

A  man,  aged  -tl,  of  a  strong  constitution, 
was  jammed  up  against  a  wall  by  the  pole 
of  a  carriage.  VA'hen  taken  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  it  was  observed  that  his  breathing 
was  exceedingly  short  and  laborious :  the 
sternum  was  transversely  fractured  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  u])per  thirds  with  the 
lower,  and  the  ujjpcr  fragment  was  deeply 
sunk  into  the  mediastinum.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  chest,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  ribs,  at  about  four  or  five  fingers' 
breadth  from  the  sternum,  were  much 
depressed,  and  a  crepitus  was  heard,  which 
evidently  indicated  their  fracture,  and 
perhaps  that  of  their  cartilages.  A  little 
below  the  seat  of  these  fractures  there  was 
an  ecchymosis,  about  the  size  of  a  five 
franc-piece.  The  features  of  the  patient 
were  marked  with  profound  anxiety :  his 
answers  were  short  and  impeded ;  his 
pulse  rapid,  and  almost  imperceptible;  his 
skin  cold.  By  feeling  in  front  of  the  frac- 
tures, a  crepitation  was  perceived,  reseio- 
bling  that  produced  by  air  traversing  the 
cells  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  :  but,  what 
was  most  remarkable,  every  time  inspira- 
tion took  place,  the  tumor  increased  consi- 
derably, and  extended  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  sternum  to  the  seat  of  the  fracture  ; 
it  diminished,  on  the  contrary,  when  ex- 
piration took  place.  'I'he  least  pressure 
gave  rise  to  the  emphysematous  crepitation, 
and  was  sufficient  to  reduce  the  tumor. 
In  the  two  inferior  thirds  of  the  right 
cavity  of  the  chest  the  stethoscope  detected 
a  very  distinct  gurgouiUement.  The  patient 
was  bled ;  compresses  were  applied  to  the 
seat  of  the  emphysema,  and  a  bandage  w  as 
put  round  the  trunk.  At  first  every  thing 
seemed  to  go  on  well  under  this  treatment, 
— the  pain  was  greatly  alleviated  ;  but  on 
the  fourth  day,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  oppres- 
sion was  redoubled  ;  the  cheeks  assumed  a 
hectic  blush ;  the  i)ulse  became  small,  hard, 
and  (|uick.  Another  bleeding  was  cm- 
]doycd.    Ten  days  thus  i)assed  over,  with 
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alternations  of  better  and  worse,  as  to  the 
suflocation;  but,  by  the  end  of  that  time, 
no  trace  of  the  emphysema  remained :  a 
large  and  very  black  ecchymosis.  however, 
extended  from  the  base  of  tlie  chest  to  the 
npper  and  exterior  part  of  the  thigh.  The 
chest  became  more  and  more  embarrassed, 
andon  the  twelfth  day  the  mandied.  Onexa- 
mining  the  body,  old  and  very  strong  adhe- 
sions were  found  between  the  pleurae  ;  the 
upper  fragment  of  the  sternum  was  fixed  to 
the  pericardium ;  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart  was  torn  by  it,  to  the  extent  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  thickness.  A  great  quantity 
of  bloody  scrum,  and  of  pure  black  blood, 
was  found  in  the  pleural  cavity  of  the  right 
side.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs  were 
fractured,  and  their  cartilages  detached 
from  the  sternum :  between  these  there  was 
a  lacerated  opening,  large  enough  to  suffer 
a  finger  to  go  through  it. 

Traumatic  emphiisema  of  the  eye-lids. 
The  introduction  of  air  into  the  subcu- 
taneous or  intermuscular  tissue  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest ; 
it  may  take  place  in  any  of  the  parts  con- 
nected with  the  respiratory  system.  Em- 
])iiysema  of  the  eye-lids  is  by  no  means 
rare:  it  is  mentioned  by  several  authors, 
and  we  have  had  more  than  one  case  of  it 
in  the  Hotel  Dieu. 

Case   I. — From  supposed  Fracture  of  the 
Os  Unguis. 

An  excavator  was  struck  on  the  forepart 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  chest,  by  a  quantity 
of  earth  that  fell  upon  him.  When  he  dis- 
engaged himself,  lie  only  complained  of  a 
siiglitpain  at  the  rootof  the  nose,  to  which 
he  paid  but  little  attention,  and  went  on 
with  his  work.  About  a  quarter  of  an 
liour  after,  on  blowing  his  nose,  a  conside- 
rable tumefaction  of  the  eye-lids  imme- 
diately ensued  :  the  whole  eye  was  covered 
up  by  it.  Was  this  erysipelas  ?  The 
skin,  indeed,  was  bright  and  tense,  as 
in  that  complaint ;  but  there  was  neither 
that  redness  nor  lieat  which  characterize 
it.  The  eye-lids  retained  their  natural 
colour  and  ordinary  temperature.  Was  it 
oedema  ?  ffidema  is  never  formed  so 
rapidly ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  em- 
pdtement  of  the  tissues  is  not  observable  in 
it  which  is  peculiar  to  serous  infiltration. 
Was  it  an  effusion  of  blood  in  consequence 
of  some  violent  contusion  from  the  blow  he 
received  ?  But  this  would  have  been  re- 
cognized by  the  presence  of  numerous 
violet-coloured  ecchymoses,  and  by  a 
brownish  hue,  more  or  less  deep,  of  the 
eye-lids.  On  the  whole,  we  could  not  but 
suspect  that  it  was  an  infiltration  of  airj 
in  fact,  upon  touching  the  parts,  emphyse- 
matous crei)itation  was  iierceived,  not  at  a 


single  point,  but  throughout  their  whole  ex 
tent.  In  such  cases,  whenever  incisions 
are  made  in  the  skin,  a  certain  quantity 
of  air  makes  its  escape.  On  the  bodies  of 
individuals  who  have  died  either  from  the 
severity  of  the  emphysema  itself  or  the  in- 
jury of  the  other  organs  involved,  the  pre- 
sence of  air  has  been  demonstrated,  just  as 
crepitation  has  been  noticed  during  life. 
Having  had  to  treat  an  individual  in  whom 
this  phenomenon  was  very  manifest,  we 
were  induced  to  make  some  incisions  on 
the  part  engaged,  upon  which  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  air  issued  forth.  In  short, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact:  the 
only  question  is,  in  the  present  ease,  how 
to  account  for  the  infiltration.  Now  this, 
I  think,  must  have  happened  from  the 
blow  received  on  the  face  having  ruptured 
the  OS  unguis  of  the  ethmoid,  through 
which  rujiture  the  air  made  its  way  from 
the  nasal  fossae  into  the  interior  of  the 
eye-lids.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  em- 
physema did  not  occur  immediately  after 
the  accident,  but  only  after  the  lapse  of 
some  time,  and  subsequent  to  the  patient's 
effort  in  blowing  his  nose.  The  reason  of 
this  is  explained  without  much  difficulty. 
The  fracture  of  the  bone  did  not  immedi- 
ately lead  to  the  disruption  of  the  soft  parts, 
and  the  latter  accordingly  still  excluded 
the  air;  but  as  soon  as  the  patient  forced 
a  column  of  air  against  them  in  his  effort, 
they  gave  way,  and  the  communication 
was  thus  established  between  the  nasal 
fosscB  and  the  eye-lids.  We  were  desirous 
of  ascertaining  whether  any  drops  of  blood 
were  shed  by  the  nose;  for  in  all  the  other 
cases  t  f  the  kind  that  I  have  met  with 
this  \\  as  an  invariable  symptom.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  occurred  or  was 
noticed  in  the  present  instance. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  general 
bleeding  and  the  topical  application  of 
compresses,  steeped  in  resolvent  solution. 
The  patient  was  recommended  to  use  no 
effort  in  attempting  to  blow  his  nose,  to 
avoid  coughing  as  much  as  possible,  and 
to  do  nothing  that  would  tend  to  open 
afresh  the  unnatural  passage  of  the  air. 
On  the  third  day  the  crepitation  had  much 
diminished;  on  the  fourth  it  was  almost 
insensible;  and  on  the  fifth  the  eye-lids 
were  nearly  in  their  natural  condition. 
The  following  case  is  one  that  bears  a 
strong  similarity  to  that  just  related. 

Case  II. — From  supposed  Bupture  of  the 
Pituitary  Membrane. 

A  young  man,  who  received  a  violent 
blow  from  a  plank  striking  him  on  the 
nose,  felt  at  first  only  the  pain  which 
might  be  expected  ;  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  upon  blowing  his  nose,  lie  per- 
ceived, as  it  were,  a  line  of  fire  passing 
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from  the  side  of  the  nostril  to  the  an^le  of 
the  eve,  and  thence  spreadint^  itself  into 
the  two  lids  of  the  left  eye.  Such  a  swell- 
ing iuinitdiutely  ensued,  that  the  eye  was 
quite  closed  up,  and  the  passage  of  the 
luminous  rays  intercepted.  The  patient 
was  rceeivcdi.i  the  Hotel  !)ieu.  The  lids 
were  found  much  distended  and  rcisting, 
hut  indolent,  and  without  any  change  in 
the  colour  of  the  skin.  Emphysematous 
crepitation  was  very  distinct.  The  same 
treatment  as  in  the  preceding  case  hronght 
about  a  cure  in  four  or  live  days.  There 
is  cverv  reason  to  believe  that  the  malady 
in  this"  instance  resulted  from  a  rupture  of 
the  pituitary  gland  opposite  the  union  of 
the  lateral  cartilage  of  the  nose,  which  had 
probably  become  somewhat  disunited  from 
the  bone. 

Case  III. — Emphyseina  of  the  Temples  from 
Fracture  of  the  Frontal  Sinus. 
A  man  received  a  fall  on  the  f(n-e  part  of 
his  forehead.  Some  time  after,  a  tumor 
of  ecmsiderable  bulk  made  its  appearance 
in  the  tem])oral  region.  The  nature  of  this 
tumor  seemed  unaccouutal>le  to  some  per- 
sons who  saw  it;  but  when  it  was  slightly 
com])rcssed,  it  might  be  forced  to  pass  to 
the  front  of  the  forehead,  and  then  to  dis- 
a])pear.  It  was  owing  to  the  passage  of 
the  air  into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue, 
and  that  in  con'equence  of  fracture  of  the 
frontal  sinus,  which  created  an  opening 
under  the  skin. 

We  might  readily  multi])ly  examples  of 
traumatic  emphysema  resulting  from  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  chest,  or  from  a 
communication  of  some  other  kind,  for- 
cibly formed  with  the  air  passages.  But 
tliose  already  cited,  with  the  remarks  we 
have  made,  may  prcjbably  be  sufficient  to 
give  you  precise  notions  of  this  curious 
malady,  and  of  its  diagnosis,  and  the  treat- 
ment it  requires.  "With  respect,  however, 
to  the  infiltration  which  sometimes  takes 
place  in  some  of  the  highest  points  of  the 
respiratory  system,  a  few  words  may  be 
added,  lieside  the  crei)itation,  called  em- 
physematous,and  the  negative  signs  already 
noticed,  it  may  be  still  farther  ascertained, 
when  there  is  doi.bt  about  the  nature  of 
the  disorder,  by  getting  the  patient  to  blow 
his  nose,  when  a  manifest  augmentation  of 
the  tumor  of  the  eye-lids,  or  other  parts 
aflccted,  will  be  perceivable.  If  the  pa- 
tient be  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  what  is  required  of  him,  by  C(un- 
pressing  his  nostrils  an  instantaneous  in- 
crease of  the  tumor  will  ))e  ol)served, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  column  of  ex])ired 
air,  wliieh,  not  finding  an  egress  by  the  na- 
tural way,  is  carried  into  the  one  newly 
established  by  the  accidental  injury.     In 


eVtery  case  of  emphysema  of  the  eyelids, 
the  swelling  takes  place  with  rapidity — a 
circumstance  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
great  looseness  of  the  cellular  tissue  of 
which  they  are  composed. 
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Clinique  of  M.  Lotus. 

Poisoiibig  tvith  Sulphuric  Acid — Death  after 
tuo  mouths'  suffering — Postmortem  appear- 
ances. 

A  CARMAN,  aged  47,  of  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, gave  himself  up  to  excessive  drinking 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year  (1834)  :  he 
drank  not  less  than  five  or  six  bottles  of 
wine,  and  got  home  in  a  state  of  complete 
intoxication.  On  the  following  day  he  re- 
newed liis  dissipation,  and  was  returning- 
towards  home,  when  he  spied  a  phial  on 
the  table  of  a  limonadiere.  It  contained 
vitriol,  with  which  it  is  not  unusual,  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  to  acidulate  the  beverage 
of  the  lovers  of  lemonade.  The  man  seized 
the  phial,  thinking  it  contained  liqueur: 
he  drank  it  ofl',  and  was  quickly  attacked 
with  dreadful  pains  in  his  throat  and  sto- 
mach. JWilk  was  abundantly  administered 
to  him,  and  copious  vomiting  ensued;  liut 
this  treatment  did  not  much  avail :  he  was 
growing  worse  when  taken  to  the  hospital, 
fourteen  hours  after  the  accident. 

The  symptoms  noted  at  his  entrance 
were — sharp  pains  in  the  throat,  along  tlie 
track  of  the  oesoidiagus,  and  in  the  pit  of 
the  stomach ;  bloody  sputa,  nnmerous 
eschars  on  the  lining  of  the  mouth,  and  an 
inability  even  to  move  the  lips  without 
great  difficulty;  the  pulse  small, regular — 
100;  the  skin  moderately  warm,  covered 
occasionally  with  cold  clammy  sweats. 
Ordered  magnesia  and  water,  to  neutralize 
any  remains  of  the  poison  ;  thirty-six 
leeches  to  the  abdomen.  After  two  days 
the  pulse  was  no  longer  accelerated.  The 
jjains,  however,  continued,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nnmth  was  still  inflamed. 
The  fauces  could  not  be  examined,  in  c<m- 
sequence  of  the  diflieulty  of  opening  the 
mouth.  The  sj)uta  extremely  abundant ; 
deglutition  greatly  impeded  ;  and  the 
patient  can  only  introduce  into  his  sto- 
mach some  spoonsful  of  coffee  and  gum- 
water. 

For  two  months  these  symptoms  c(m- 
tinued.  The  patient  had  no  headache  all 
the  time,  nor  acceleration  of  pulse.  His 
thirst  was  considerable,  and  he  spat  a 
great  deal.  Tlie  bowels  were  habitually 
confined  ;     and    there    were    occasionally 
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pains  in  the  loins  and  back,  which  were 
incrcasoil  by  pressure.  During  tlie  last 
three  Jays  of  the  patient's  life  there  was 
much  sinliing,  tlie  spitting  decreased,  and 
black  liquid  matter  was  passed  from  the 
bowels.  It  was  thought  that  the  colour  of 
the  evacuaticm  was  owing  to  the  presence 
of  blood;  hut  chemical  analysis  did  not 
detect  a  particle  of  blood  in  it.     ' 

The  patient  d  ed  on  the  2d  of  March. 

Exu7ni)iation  of  ihe  body. — The  ulcerations 
of  the  mouth  are  cicatrized;  tlie  surface  of 
the  pliarynx  wrinkled,  uneven,  with  many 
ulcerated  spots  upon  it.  The  oesophagus 
adheres  closely  to  the  parts  with  which  it 
is  in  contact,  the  cellular  tissue  between 
them  being  indurated  and  thickened. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cesopha- 
gus  entirely  destroyed  ;  the  passage 
itself  containing  three  principal  ulcera- 
tions and  a  perforation.  The  first  of 
these  ulcerations  is  situated  at  the  up])er 
part ;  towards  tlie  middle  third  the  perfo- 
ration is  found,  together  with  a  mass  of 
brownish  liquid  substance,  contained  in  a 
pouch  formed  between  the  lung  and  the 
oesophagus.  The  other  ulcerations  are 
near  the  cardiac  orifice.  In  some  spots 
the  muscular  coat  is  wholly  destroyed,  in 
others  it  is  remarkably  thickened:  so  that 
it  can  readily  be  conceived  how  difficult  it 
must  have  heen  to  swallow. 

The  changes  observed  in  the  stomach 
are  not  less  deep  and  numerous  than  those 
just  examined  in  the  oesophagus.  The 
organ  itself  is  of  a  moderate  size,  but  al- 
tered in  shape.  On  cutting  into  it,  in  the 
direction  of  the  greater  curvature,  and 
throwing  it  open,  it  looks  like  a  kidney 
di  vided  from  the  exterior.  The  upper  part 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  of  a  bright 
colour,  the  lower  of  a  bluish  tint.  Along 
the  lesser  curvature  there  are  several  ulce- 
rations, irregularly  rounded:  in  some 
places  the  mucous  membrane  is  completely 
gelatinized,  in  others  its  consistence  is 
scarcely  altered.  In  the  low  cr  part  there 
is  found  a  sheath,  of  a  bistre  colour,  float- 
ing within  the  stomach  ;  one  of  its  sides  is 
a  polished  surface,  the  other  presents  true 
villi.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  sheath  is  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
oesophagus,  which  was  found  absent  alto- 
gether in  the  passage. 

At  what  period  did  this  membrane  be- 
come disengaged  ?  How  is  it  that  the  di- 
gestive powers  did  not  act  upon  it  ?  It  is 
difficult  to  give  an  opinion  ;  and  accord- 
ingly M.  Louis  has  his  doubts  respecting 
the  nature  of  this  anonnal  substance  found 
within  the  stomach.  Nothing  remarkable 
was  noticed  about  the  other  abdominal 
viscera. 

The  patient,  during  the  whole  time  he 
was   in   the  hospital,  exhibited  no  symp- 


toms of  febrile  excitement,  if  we  except 
that  during  the  first  two  days  his  pulse 
was  about  100,  and  this,  though  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  system  was  very  great. 

M.  Louis  laid  great  stress  on  this,  cir- 
cumstance, and  shewed  how  very  ditl'erent 
was  the  reaction  arising  from  internal  in- 
flammation, from  what  it  is  when  the 
cause  is  external.  Thus,  if  a  large  blister 
be  applied  to  the  chest,  in  the  treatment  of 
pneumonia,  the  febrile  excitement  often 
will  not  be  augmented ;  but  let  a  little 
erysipelas  seize  a  small  portion  of  the 
face,  we  shall  commonly  find  the  pulse 
raised  to  above  120,  and  kejit  there  for 
some  days.  There  is  more  in  maladies 
than  meets  the  eye  ;  and  we  must  go  far- 
ther than  the  morbid  appearances  which 
the  scalpel  discloses  if  we  want  to  find  out 
liie  cause  of  the  symptoms  which  difierent 
diseases  present  *. 


Clinique  of  M.  Clejient. 

Pregnancy  of' one  nf  the  Fallopian  Tubes — Tm- 
tent  HcEinorrhage  —  Death — Morbid  Appear- 
ances. 

The  following  case  is  remarkable  for  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  proved  fatal,  the 
patient  dying  in  a  few  hours  in  conse- 
quence of  a  ha3morrhage  produced  by  rup- 
ture of  the  left  fallopian  tulie — yet  most  of 
the  i)henomena  appearing  to  result  fi'om 
other  causes. 

Elizabeth  Guerin,  a  sempstress,  aged 
30,  of  a  strong  habit,  residing  in  Paris 
only  for  a  few  months,  was  taken  into  the 
hospital  on  the  l!»th  February,  at  half- 
past  eleven  at  night,  and  was  dead  before 
morning.  Soon  after  her  arrival  her 
symptoms  were  noted  as  follows: — Shi- 
verings  ;  pain  and  tension  of  the  belly ;  the 
least  movement,  or  pressure  of  the  abdo- 
men, causing  her  to  utter  piercing  cries; 
nausea  ;  hiccup  ;  anxiety  ;  painful,  hurried 
respiration  ;  cold  sweats;  fainting;  general 
paleness;  expression  haggard  and  fixed; 
and  the  pulse  small,  sharp,  and  quick. 
Subsequently,  the  limbs  growing  cold,  and 
the  intellectual  faculties  failing,  life  soon 
became  extinct. 

During  this  i-apid  succession  of  symp- 
toms, the  patient  was  unable  to  take  any 
thing,  except  a  few  spoonfuls  of  sweetened 
gum-water.  It  was  understood  that  she 
had  been  complaining  only  about  three 
hours  before  she  came  to  the  hospital;  and 
had  previously  been  in  excellent  health. 

Examinatioii  21  hours  after  death. — Upon 
opening  the  abdominal  cavity,  more  than 
three  litres  of  clear  bright  blood  escaped. 

•  Gazette  des  H6pitaux. 
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In  the  pelvis  there  was  an  enormous  black 
clot,  completely  filling  the  cavity,  and  ex- 
tending into  the  iliac  fossfp.  No  doubt 
could  be  entertained  of  the  immediate 
cause  of  death ;  but  it  was  desirable  to 
seek  the  vessel  which  had  been  ruptured. 
A  careful  examination  was  accordingly  in- 
stituted ;  and  the  result  waS;  that  the  left 
uterine  tube  was  found  to  have  been  dis- 
tended by  a  tumor,  and  to  have  given  way 
witliin  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  tlie 
uterus. 

The  tumor  was  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  of  a  red- 
dish brown  colour,  and  it  had  on  its  most 
prominent  part  a  laceratiim  of  about  two 
lines  in  breadth.  The  opening  was  en- 
larged by  delicate  dissection,  and  at  the 
depth  of  "about  three  lines  there  was  disco- 
vered a  transparent  pouch,  containing  a 
liquid  nearly  colourless,  and  very  dis- 
tinctlv  floating  in  it  a  fcetus  of  about  the 
sixth  or  seventh  week  of  gestation.  The 
head  could  be  clearly  distinguished,  and 
the  curved  trunk,  and  the  tubercles  of  the 
members.  The  uterus  itself  was  nearly 
twice  its  natural  size ;  its  walls  were 
thickened,  softened,  and  reddish.  Its  ca- 
vity contained  a  tolerably  dense  tissue,  re- 
sembling in  colour  and  other  respects  por- 
tions of  torn  placenta.  This  was  the 
tissue  that  Chaussier  so  well  described  as 
being  invariably  formed  in  fallopian  preg- 
nancies, and  which  he  considered  as  a  true 
decidua  or  epichorion. 

The  ovaries  were  well  developed.  No- 
thing remarkable  was  observed  about  the 
other  viscera,  either  of  the  chest  or  ab- 
domen.— Gaz.  des  Hopitaur. 

M.  DUPUYTREN'S  RETURN. 

The  eminent  surgeon  of  the  Hotel  Dieu 
has  returned  to  Paris,  perfectly  recovered, 
it  is  said,  from  his  tour  in  Italy.  On  the 
2.5th  ult.  he  made  his  appearance  in  the 
Academic  dc  Mcdecine,  when  he  was  re- 
ceived with  congratulations  by  the  assem- 
bly. On  his  retiring,  M.  Louver- N'illermay 
moved  that  two  of  the  members  should  be 
deputed  to  transmit  the  felicitations  of  the 
Acad<^mic  to  the  illustrious  Baron,  which 
was  accordingly  done. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Work  about  to  appear,  by  Mr.  James 
Augustus  St.  John,  on  the  Present  Con- 
dition of  Egyi)t,  will  contain  an  Account 
of  the  Madliouse  of  Cairo,  the  Medical 
School,  Hospital,  and  Dissecting-Rooms. 

A  Translation  of  the  last  Edition  of 
M.  Billard's  Treatise  u])on  the  Diseases  of 
Children.  By  J.  R.  W.  Vase,  M.D.  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIAL.^!, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  April  1,    1834. 


Age  and  Debility  .  24 
Apoplexy  .  .  4 
Asthma  .         .        6 

Cancer  .         .  1 

Childbirth  .  .  3 
Con'^umption  .  40 
Convulsions  .       14 

Croup  ...  2 
Dentition  or  Teething  2 
Dropsy  .         .         6 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain  9 
Dropsv  on  the  Chest  1 
Fever "...  3 
Fever,  Scarlet  .  2 
Fever,  Typhus  .  2 
Gout  ...  1 
Hsemorrhage  .  1 
Heart,  diseased    .         1 


Decrease  of  Burials,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  week 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51°  37'  32"  N. 
Longilude  0°  3'  51"  \V.  of  Greenwich. 


Hooping-Cough    . 

3 

Inflammation 

23 

Bowels  .Sc  stomach 

2 

Brain 

1 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

i 

Jaundice 

I 

Liver,  diseased     . 

a 

Jleasles 

T) 

mortification 

1 

Paralysis 

1 

SmalUPox      . 

2 

Sore    Throat    and 

Quinsey     . 

2 

Thrush 

1 

Venereal 

I 

Unknown  Causes 

2 

Stillborn       . 

14 

Mar.  1834. 

THER.M<).MBTEn. 

Barumrtkr. 

Thursday  .  20 

from  33  tc 

46 

30  .'59  to 

.•!0  38 

Friday    .  .  21 

24 

47 

30  35 

30-24 

Saturday  .  22 

39 

49 

.'^O  16 

30  04 

Sunday  .  .  23 

37 

51 

29  90 

29-70 

Jlonday .  .  24 

39 

49 

29-68 

29  73 

Tuesday .  .  2.5 

31 

44 

29  79 

2.J-ai 

Wednesday  26 

24 

4o 

29  99 

29-90 

Wind  variable,  N.W.  prevailing. 
Generally  cloudy  ;  rain  at  times.    A  few  fl.ikes 
of  snow  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2jth. 
Rain  fallen,  M  of  an  inch. 


Thursday 

27 

from  33  to 

57 

29  80  to  29-71 

Friday.  .  . 

28 

38 

49 

29-63 

29  58 

Saturd.-iy 

29 

39 

53 

2956 

29-60 

Sunday  .  . 

.-',() 

31 

49 

29-74 

29-86 

Jlonday  . 

31 

30 

48 

29  93 

29-99 

April. 

Tuesday 

1 

33 

49 

29  98 

29-91 

Wednesda 

f  2 

40 

53 

30  01 

3009 

Prevailing  wind,  S.W. 
Except   the  29tli  and    three     foUowinif 
cloudy,  with  rain  at  times. 
Kain  fallen,  •175  of  an  inch. 


days, 


Charles  Henry  Adams. 


NOTICES. 

We  perceive  that  Dr.  M.  Hall  has 
ojjened  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Wakley, 
in  an  attack  upon  this  journal.  Of  all 
the  correspondents  we  ever  Jiad,  we  will 
do  the  worthy  doctor  the  justice  to  say, 
that  he  has  "been  the  most  troublesome. 
We  sincerely  congratulate  our  contem- 
porary on  his  acquisition. 

Mr!  Weiss's  letter  cannot  be  inserted, 
except  as  an  advertisement  on  the  wrapper. 

W.W11.SON,  Priuter,  57,  Skinner-Strtet,  London. 
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Lecture  XXVIL 

LABOUR. 

IRREGILARITIES  OF  HEAD  PRESENTATION. 

Although  according  to  the  arrangement 
which  we  have  chosen,  all  varieties  of  head 
presentation  are  considered  natural,  still, 
as  some  are  of  very  infrequent  occurrence, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  irregularities ;  and 
under  that  term  I  shall  proceed  to  de- 
scribe them.  Having,  then,  fully  con- 
sidered the  mechanism  of  parturition  un- 
der the  most  usual  positions  of  the  head, 
when  the  face  turns  into  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum,  previously  to  its  expulsion ;  and 
having  learned  that  this  partial  rotation 
occurs  in  all  the  four  first  divisions;  it 
naturally  follows  that  we  should  next  give 
our  attention  to  the  other  four  cases  of 
vertex  presentation. 


The  aliove  plate  is  repeated  in  this  place  because 
the  arrangemt-nt  regarding  the  positions  of  the 
head  followed  in  these  lectures  differs  conside- 
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rably  from  Baudelocque's,  which  has  generally 
heen  adopted ;  and  to  oljviate  the  inconvenience 
of  referring  to  another  volume.  The  figures 
indicate  the  directhrn  of  the  face  as  regards  the 
pelvis  ;  the  vertex  being  the  presenting  part. 

It  is  of  great  imjiortance  that  we  should 
learn  to  distinguish  the  different  parts  of 
the  head  one  from  another  early  in  prac- 
tice ;  since,  when  irregularly  situated,  by 
a  very  slight  degree  of  exertion,  and  the 
employment  of  very  simple  means,  we  may 
often  place  it  in  the  most  favourable  of  all 
positions,  and  convert  what  would  have 
been  a  tedious  and  difficult  labour  into 
one  of  the  most  ordinary  character. 

VERTEX  PRESENTATION,  WITH  THE  FACE 
BEHIND  EITHER  GROIN. 

It  must  be  evident  to  you  all,  when  I 
introduce  this  foetal  craniiim  into  the  pel- 
vis which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  positions,  according  to  my  ar- 
rangement— that  is,  with  the  face  situated 
behind  either  of  the  groins — that  the  head 
is  by  no  means  so  \\ell  adapted  to  the 
cavity  as  when  the  face  is  directed  to  the 
side  of  the  pelvis,  or  looks  diagonally 
backwards;  and  this  want  of  accommo- 
dation it  is  which  generally  induces  a 
somewhat  lingering  labour  under  the  irre- 
gularity before  us  ;  and  which  often  obliges 
us  to  have  recourse  to  instrumental  aid. 

But  although  a  tedious  case  may  be  an- 
ticipated under  this  malposition;  —  al- 
though the  sufferings  may  be  greater,  and 
the  time  of  duration  more  protracted  than 
is  usual;— the  mere  irregularity  of  situa- 
tion is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  warrant 
us  in  terminating  the  case  by  artificial 
means.  We  are  not  to  interfere  instru- 
men  tally  because  the  face  is  placed  ante- 
riorly ;  but  we  must  wait  till  some  symp- 
toms appear  which  call  imperatively  for 
relief  and  assistance.  It  matters  not  whe- 
ther the  face  is  looking  backwards  or  for- 
wards,— to  one  side  or  the  other, — provided 
such  symptoms  arise  as  indicate  danger,  it 
is  our  duty  not  to  allow   them  to  become 
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aggravated,  but  to  deliver  the  patient  by 
those  means  which  are  least  likely  to  do  in- 
jury. IMost  writers  agree — and  this  obser- 
vation accords  entirely  with  ni)'  experience 
— that  the  fifth  and  sixth  ])ositions  of  tiie 
head,  as  just  described,  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence; but  Professor  Nacgelfe,  ofHeidel 
berg:,  in  his  essay  on  the  ^Mechanism  of 
Parturition,  (a  translation  ^f  which  was 
four  or  five  years  since  put  forth  by  Dr. 
Rigb\ ),  states  that  this  sixth  variety  of  ver- 
tex situation  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  of 
head  presentations,  after  that  under  w  hieli 
the  face  looks  originally  to  the  right  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis. 

When  the  head  enters  the  pelvic  brim 
with  the  face  either  to  the  riglit  or  left 
groin,  it  passes  down  into  the  cavity  in  the 
same  direction,  until  the  occiput  comes  to 
press  upon  the  lower  edge  of  the  sacro. 
sciatlc  ligaments,  and  the  forehead  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  iscliium.  Since,  how- 
ever, here  also  the  long  diameter  of  the 
head  is  opposed  to  one  of  the  short  diame- 
ters of  the  outlet,  it  cannot  pass  out  with- 
out a  change  being  eflected  ;  a  turn  is  con- 
seqiicntly  made  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
occurs  when  the  face  is  directed  backwards 
— namely,  with  tlie  occiput  into  the  hol- 
low of  the  sacrum,  and  the  forehead  under 
the  arch  of  the  piibes.  To  effect  deliver}', 
however,  in  this  manner,  it  is  requisite 
that  the  proportions  of  the  pelvis  should  be 
large  in  reference  to  the  size  of  the  head  ; 
and  we  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  at 
the  difficulty  we  observe  in  its  transmission. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  head,  the  shoul- 
ders are  directed  through  the  outlet  ob- 
liquely, and  the  body  passes  with  the 
abdomen  ajjpearing  under  the  pubes,  in- 
stead of  backwards,  as  in  the  more  ordi- 
nai'y  cases. 

This  is  the  course  we  may  expect  the 
bead  to  follow  j  but  from  many  cases 
which  T  have  watched  narrowly,  1  am  per- 
suaded that  not  unfrcqiiently,  instead  of 
this  quarter  turn  of  the  half  pelvis  being 
taken,  so  that  the  occiput  shall  be  thrown 
into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  a  three 
quarter  turn  is  effected;  the  face  gradually 
occupies  the  sacral  cavity,  and  makes  its 
exit,  sweej)ing  the  perineum,  while  the 
occiput  peeps  up  under  tlic  arch  of  the 
pubes.  Baudelocquc  mentions  lliis  change 
as  "sometimes,  but  unfortunately  for  tlie 
woman  too  seldom,  happening."  But 
Naegele  assures  us,  he  is  "  thoroughly  con- 
vinced "  that  in  the  cases  which  I  have 
considered  the  fifth  and  sixth  varieties,  the 
occiput  is  not  usually  turned  into  the  hol- 
low of  the  sacrum,  but  escapes  under  the 
arch  of  the  pubes;  and  that  "this  change 
in  position  refjuires  no  peculiarly  favoura- 
ble circumstances;  but  that  these  species 
of  labours  can  be  completed  by  the  natu- 
ral powers  under  the  most  usual  propor- 


tions, in  the  same  time,  with  the  same  ex- 
])cnse  of  strength,  and  without  greater 
difficulty,  than  when  the  head  takes  the 
most  common  position."  He  states,  also, 
that  out  of  ninety-six  cases  in  w  hich  the 
face  presented  towards  the  lel't  groin, 
(which  he  observed  with  i)articular  care, 
and  described  in  his  note  book),  in  three 
instances  only  the  head  cleared  the  pas- 
sages with  tile  face  directed  anteriorly; 
and  in  all  these  three  cases  there  were  some 
peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  head, 
to  which  he  seems  to  attribute  the  forward 
inclination  of  the  face.  I  have  already 
stated,  that  this  is  contrary  to  the  com- 
monly-received opinions,  and  does  not 
coincide  with  my  observation,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  judge.  The  remark, 
however,  is  highh'  worthy  of  attention,  as 
emanating  from  an  observant  and  practi- 
cal man. 

Moile  of  detection. — It  is  not  rerj'  proba- 
ble that  this  malposition  will  be  distin- 
guished before  the  membranes  break  ;  be- 
cause, as  the  vertex  presents,  the  posterior 
fontanelle  will  first  offer  itself  to  the  finger, 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  detect  the  course 
which  the  difiVrent  sutures  take  thus  early 
in  the  labour.  Besides  which,  I  have  already 
advised  you,  afier  you  have  positively 
satisfied  yourselves  that  the  head  is  the 
presenting  part,  not  to  endeavour  to  gain 
fur'.her  information  respecting  the  mode  of 
position  while  the  membranous  cyst  remains 
entire;  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
doing  so,  but  principally  because  of  the  dan- 
ger of  inadxertcnlly  evacuating  the  liquor 
amnii  prcmatMrely.  After  the  second  stage, 
however,  has  commenced,  when  the  expul- 
sive jiains  are  well  established,  we  shall 
probably  find  that  the  head  does  not  de- 
scend with  the  same  ease  and  regularity 
that  we  observed  in  the  patient's  pre\ious 
labours;  and  on  making  as  accurate  an 
examination  as  we  can,  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  delay,  we  shall  detect  the  pos- 
terior fontanelle  at  the  back  part  of  the 
pelvis,  against  one  or  other  of  the  sacro- 
iliac junctions,  and  we  shall  be  able  to 
trace  the  sagittal  suture  running  upwards 
and  forwards,  to  terminate  in  the  large 
diamond-shai)ed  open  space — the  anterior 
fontanelle — situated  behind  the  opposite 
groin. 

Being  assured  that  the  head  occupies 
this  situation,  I  would  strongly  recommend 
you  not  to  interfere  early  in  the  labour, 
but  to  wait  in  the  hope  and  expectation, 
either  that  it  will  be  expelled  naturally, 
in  the  manner  most  frequently  observed, 
—  or  that  the  face  will  be  gradually 
turned  backwards  into  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum,  and  eventually  make  its  exit, 
sweeping  the  perineum.  Presuming,  how- 
ever, that  after  a  number  of  tolerably 
strong  ex]iulsive  pains,  no  advance  takes 
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place  in  tlie  situation  of  the  head,  it  will 
then  he  proper  to  introduce  the  three  first 
fingers  and  the  thumb  of  the  risjht  or  left 
hand,  and  to  s;ive  the  face  an  inclination 
to  the  ria;ht  or  left  ilium,  according  a^  its 
orifjinal  direction  was  to  tlie  right  or  left 
groin  :  and  this  attempt  must  be  made  in 
the  absence  of  uterine  contraction,  and  be- 
fore the  head  has  become  Iccked  in  the 
pelvic  cavitj';  for  if  it  be  delayed  until  a 
state  of  impaction  has  occnrrcd,  the  mal- 
position cannot  be  remedied  by  the  jjower 
of  the  hand  alone,  and  instruments  will 
most  likely  be  required,  in  order  to  finish 
tlie  delivery.  In  making  this  change 
in  the  position  of  the  head,  it  is  not  right 
to  turn  the  face  at  once  into  the  hollow  of 
the  sacrum,  even  if  it  could  be  accom- 
plished; because  the  probability  is,  that 
the  child's  body,  being  held  tight  within 
the  contracted  uterus,  will  not  follow  the 
sweep  which  the  head  describes ;  and  we 
incur  great  danger  of  injuring  the  neck.  All 
that  we  are  required  to  do,  is  to  incline 
the  face  to  one  of  the  ilia,  and  leave  the 
rest  of  the  process  to  nature. 

Face  directed  to  the  promcntory  nf  sncriim,  or 
the  sit>nphiisis  pubis.  —  It  is  very  rarely  that 
the  head  offers  itself,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  labour,  above  the  brim  of  the  ])el- 
vis,  with  the  face  directed  either  against 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  or  the  sym- 
physis pubis;  so  rarely,  indeed,  that  some 
practitioners  of  great  respectability  have 
denied  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence. 
From  my  own  observation,  however,  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  such  a  presentation 
occasionally  does  take  place. 

Under  this  position  the  head  is  placed 
with  its  longest  diameter  in  the  direction 
of  the  sliortest  diameter  of  the  pelvic  brim  ; 
and  if  the  head  and  the  pelvis  be  of  ave- 
rage d'mensions,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
head  to  occupy  the  cavity,  unless  a  change 
in  situation  either  occur  spontaneously,  or 
be  effected  artificially,  as  you  see  perfectly 
exemplified  in  the  machine  before  you. 
No  power  that  could  be  employed  would 
force  the  cranium  through  the  superior 
strait,  while  so  placed ;  whereas  we  have 
already  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
how  easily  the  same  head  enters  into  the 
cavity,  when  the  face  is  turned  in  the  least 
degree  to  either  side. 

The  vertex,  then,  is  observed  to  lie  quite 
above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  almost  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  finger  as  introduced  in  a 
common  examination  ;  nevertheless,  it  will 
mostlikelybe  detected  even  before  the  mem- 
branes rupture,  if  two  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  be  carried  high  up  into  the  vagina. 
But  although,  from  the  difficulty  in  feel- 
ing the  presenting  part,  suspicion  may  be 
excited  that  the  position  is  irregular,  the 
peculiar  nature  of  that   irregularity  will 


probably  not  be  determined  until  after  the 
membranous  cyst  has  given  way.  On  the 
second  stage  of  labour,  however,  having 
commenced, — following  the  general  direc- 
tions before  laid  down,— it  is  right  that  an 
accurate  examination  of  the  head,  and  of 
its  bearings  in  relation  to  the  pehis,  be 
made,  and  we  shall  find  the  sagittal  su- 
ture running  from  before  directly  back- 
wards, and  not  laterally  or  diagonally. 
We  may  then  be  assured  that  the  face  is 
looking  either  towards  the  promontory  of 
the  sacrum  or  symphysis  ])ul)is,  and  our 
indication  will  be  afforded  by  the  situation 
of  the  anterior  fontanelle.  In  relation  as 
this  fontanelle  is  directed  backwards  or 
forwards,  so  will  the  face  be  situated. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  this  malposition 
is  in  many  instances  rectified  by  nature 
herself;  that — the  force  of  tlie  uterine  con- 
tractions being  resisted,  by  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  pelvic  bones  in  their  conjugate 
diameter  not  affording  due  and  propor- 
tionate space  for  the  descent  of  the  head 
thus  situated — the  mechanical  inipediii:cnt 
offered  induces  a  turn,  with  the  face  to  one 
or  other  side,  on  the  same  principles  as  re- 
gulate the  turn  which  is  observed  to  occur 
in  all  natural  cases,  just  previously  to  the 
escape  of  the  head  externally.  I  see  no 
more  difficulty  in  believing  that  such  a 
change  of  position  is  likely  to  occur  at  the 
upper  than  at  the  lower  pelvic  aperture. 

Being  satisfied,  then,  of  the  situation  of 
the  head  after  the  memb-anes  have  broken, 
having  watched  the  effect  of  two  or  three 
pains,  and  observing  that  it  evinces  no  dis- 
position  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  pelvic  brim,  it  is  proper, — 
lest  the  woman  become  worn  out  by  ineffi- 
cient struggles,  and  lest  tlie  cranium  be- 
come wedged  in  this  unfortunate  position, 
— to  follow  nature's  dictates,  and  incline 
the  face  laterally.  This  alteration  in  si- 
tuation it  would  not  be  difficult  to  effect, 
bv  grasping  the  head  between  the  tliree 
first  fingers  and  thumb  introduced  into 
the  vagina,  provided  the  os  uteri  were 
well  dilated,  the  vagina  and  perineum 
sufficiently  relaxed,  and  the  head  remained 
above  the  brim,  perfectly  moveable,  free, 
and  unimpacted.  On  this  slight  altera- 
tion being  made,  the  head  will  enter  the 
pelvis,  all  the  difficulty  will  be  over,  and 
the  case  will  be  reduced  to  one  of  tlie  most 
ordinary  character.  If,  howe\er,  we  can- 
not accomplish  this  object,  let  us  then  be 
guided  by  the  general  rule,  to  which  there 
is  no  exception  — that  of  waiting  till  either 
the  lapse  of  time,  or  symptoms  of  danger, 
require  instrumental  interference. 

BROW    PRESENTATION. 

Other  parts  of  the  head  besides  the 
vertex   may   present.      The  anterior  Ion- 
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taiielle,  or  brow,  maj-  be  the  depending 
part;  and  under  tbis  presentation  the  face 
may  offer  itself  at  the  pelvic  brim,  looking 
to  one  ilium  or  the  otlicr — obliquely  back- 
wards to  either  sacro. iliac  synchondrosis — 
obliquely  forwards  to  either  of  the  groins 
— directly  forwards  to  the  symj)hysis 
pubis— or  directly  backwards  towards  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum ;  in  the  same 
manner,  indeed,  as  though  che  vertex  pre- 
sented. 

Under  either  of  these  malpositions  the 
head  is  still  less  adapted  to  the  passage 
than  when  the  vertex  presents  with  the 
face  forwards,  since  much  greater  space  is 
required  for  its  transmission.  You  may 
obsene,  by  the  oval  apertures  in  this 
piece  of  thick  leather,  cut  for  the  i)urpose 
of  illustrating  this  j)osition,  that  the  same 
cratiium,  when  the  brow  or  face  is  directed 
first,  requires  a  space  of  nearly  an  inch 
more  in  the  longest  diameter,  than  when 
the  vertex  is  protruded. 

Brow  prescntaliim  ;  the  face  looking  diago- 
nallxi  huckwiircls.  —  It  is  not  often  that  the 
anterior  fontanelle  is  found  to  be  the  pre- 
senting part,  while  the  face  looks  either 
directly  to  one  ilium  or  the  other,  or  dia- 
gonally back^Aards,  to  either  sacro-ili:;e 
symphysis;  because,  under  these  situations 
particularly — as  well  indeed  as  under  every 
other  variety  of  instance  in  w  hieh  the  brow 
offers  itself, — there  is  a  natural  inclina- 
tion to  convert  the  case  into  a  perfect  face 
presentation;  and  this  is  owing  to  the 
fibres  of  the  fundus  uteri  being  strongly 
exerted  upon  the  fa-tal  body  ;  under  wliicli 
action  the  siioulders  are  jiressed  down- 
wards, the  chin  is  gradually  separated 
more  and  more  from  the  chest,  and  the 
head  is  expelled  in  the  manner  presently 
to  be  mentioned. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  presentation 
of  the  anterior  fontanelle  ma}'  be  detected 
before  the  membranes  rupture,  because  of 
the  large  space  it  offers  to  the  finger: 
but  even  should  this  information  be  ob- 
tained thus  early,  little  can  be  done  towards 
rectify  ingtheposition  before  the  membranes 
break  ;  because,  under  any  attempts  we 
might  use,  we  should  almost  unavoidably 
destroy  the  integrity  of  the  membranous 
cyst,  which  it  is  of  such  essential  import- 
ance to  preserve  whole.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  ease  should  be  watched  carefully 
and  narrowly;  and  that,  on  the  rupture  of 
the  bag,  an  accurate  examination  .should 
be  instituted,  with  the  view  of  deter, 
mining  whether  the  face  lie  forward,  back- 
ward, or  1.  teruUy.  In  the  case  now  under 
consideration,  the  sagittal  suture,  which 
becomes  our  guide,  is  traced  from  the  an- 
terior fontanelle  running  obliquely  for- 
wards and  upwards  to  one  groin  or  the 
other.      There    can  then   exit   no  doubt. 


first,  that  the  anterior  fontanelle  presents; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  face  is  placed  back- 
wards in  relation  to  the  pelvis. 

I  nasm  uch  as  a  considerably  greater  space  is 
required  under  the  presentation  of  the  brow 
than  when  the  vertex  depends;  inasmu<h 
as  there  exists  such  a  disposition  to  convert 
the  ease  into  a  face  presentation  ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  labour  is  usually  pro- 
tracted, and  attended  with  a  proportion- 
ably  increased  degree  of  pain;  it  would 
naturally  follow  that  we  should  endeavour 
to  i)lace  the  head  in  a  more  favourable 
position,  by  throwing  the  chin  more  uj-on 
the  chest,  and  causing  the  vertex  to  de- 
scend ;  provided  this  could  be  accomplished 
without  incurring  danger,  without  any 
aggra\ation  of  suffering,  and  without  the 
formidable  appearance  of  preparing  f'>r 
an  operation.  This  object  can  fretiuently 
be  gained,  if  the  position  be  detected  soon 
after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and 
before  the  head  has  perfectly  engaged  in 
the  pelvic  cavity,  by  a  very  simple  and 
easy  method  :  it  only  requires  that  steady 
pressure  should  be  made  upon  the  brow 
during  the  urgency  of  pain,  so  that  the 
forehead  may  be  arrested  at  that  sj)ot,  and 
the  powers  of  the  uterus  expended  upon 
the  back  part  of  the  head.  It  is  then 
usually  observed  that  the  head  is  bent  for- 
wards on  the  neck,  as  on  a  hinge ;  the 
vertex  comes  down,  the  brow  remains 
stationary;  and  thus  the  ease  may  be 
made  one  of  the  most  simple,  natural,  and 
easy.  We  can  only  succeed,  however,  in 
this  endeavour  during  the  paroxysm  of 
pain  :  we  are  not  to  expect  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  push  the  anterior  fontanelle  up 
above  the  brim  ;  our  only  intention  should 
be  to  prevent  it  passing  down  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  head  descend.  There  can  be  little 
question  that  it  is  desirable  an  attempt 
shou Id  be  made  to produ ce  this  sligh  t ,  thou gh 
very  important  chance ;  for  if  we  allow  the 
labour  to  proceed  naturally,  it  is  more 
tlian  probable,  that,  instead  of  the  vertex 
descending,  the  face  will  come  down,  and  we 
shall  then  have  a  case  requiring  even  more 
room  than  the  brow  :  so  that  it  is  to  pre- 
vent the  impaction  of  the  head  in  that 
situation,  and  to  prevent  the  brow  being 
changed  to  a  face  presentation,  that  I 
strongly  recommend  you  to  use  this  counter 
pressure, — with  caution,  tenderness,  and 
judgment, — in  all  eases  where  the  anterior 
fontanelle  originally  offered  itself,  the  face 
being  directed  laterally  or  backwards. 

Brow  prefeiitatioti,  uith  the  face  J'orwards, 
— The  anterior  fontanelle  may  present 
with  the  face  looking  forwards  to  one  or 
other  groin;  and  this  position  is  even 
more  unfavourable  than  either  of  those 
previously  described;  because  not  only  i.s 
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tliat  part  of  the  bead  presenting,  which  in 
itself  requires  a  considerably  increased 
space,  but  it  is  i)hieed  in  a  most  awkward 
situation  as  regards  the  pelvis.  There  is 
the  double  disadvantage  of  a  brow  ])re«en- 
tation,  and  the  face  being  directed  for- 
ward. There  can  be  but  little  difficulty 
in  detecting  this  position,  at  any  rate, 
after,  or  even  previously  to,  the  rupture  of 
the  membranes:  the  anterior  fontanelle  is 
easily  discriminated,  and  the  sagittal  suture 
can  be  traced  running  obliquely  back- 
wards and  upwards,  until  it  terminates 
at  the  superior  angle  of  the  occipital 
bone,  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  sacro- 
iliac symphyses. 

The  same  remarks  just  made  respecting 
the  projiriety  and  necessity  of  giving  a 
new  inclination  to  the  difterent  jjarts  of 
the  head,  apply  with  equal  truth,  and 
even  more  force,  to  the  variety  we  are  now 
contemplating.  There  is  the  same  chance 
ftf  the  ca'^e  being  converted  into  a  face 
l)rescntation, —  the  same  likelihood  of  a 
protracted  termination ;  and  we  possess 
almost  an  equally  easy  and  eflectual  me- 
thod of  rectifying  the  unfortunate  posi- 
tion. Counter  pressure,  during  the  time 
of  pain,  will  here  also  avail  us  much;  not, 
however,  directed  on  the  centre  of  the 
brow,  but  on  one  side,  just  above  the 
temple.  We  may  often  succeed  in  pre- 
venting the  chiri  passing  downwards, 
in  making  the  vertex  the  most  depending 
])art,  and  in  throwing  the  face  a  little 
backwards.  If  we  can  cause  the  head  to 
move  in  the  slightest  degree,  so  as  to  direct 
tlie  forehead  opposite  the  iliac  fossa, 
we  .shall  find  that  nature  will  even- 
tually turn  it  with  the  face  into  the  hollow 
of  the  sacrum.  Should  these  attempts, 
however,  not  prove  successful,  the  head 
may  be  embraced  between  three  fingers 
aiid  a  tluitnb,  and  a  rotatory  inclination 
given  to  it :  the  proper  change  can  thus 
usually  be  effected,  unless  indeed  some  time 
has  elapsed  since  the  membranes  broke. 

Brow  presentatioii,  the  face  being  directed 
Inwards  the  promontorij  of  the  sacrum  or  siini- 
phiisis  puhi^. — This  position  of  the  head  is 
even  more  unusual  than  the  same  dii-ection 
of  the  face,  the  vertex  presenting;  there 
will  be  equal  or  even  more  diflicuity  in  its 
passage  through  the  brim  ;  the  same  means 
must  be  taken  to  detect  its  situation,  and 
the  same  attempts  used  to  place  it  in  a 
more  favourable  one. 

FACE    PRESENTATION. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  most 
of  the  face  presentations  which  w^e  meet 
with  in  practice  were  originally  brow 
presentations,  and  have  been  changed 
by  the  action  of  the  uterus  in  the  way 
I  have  already  specified :  however,  there 
is  no    question  that    the  face   sometimes 


offers  itself  even  at  the  very  onset  of 
labour.  Various  are  the  positions  in  which 
a  foetus,  when  the  face  ])resents,  may  be 
placed ;  but  this  is  the  most  usual.  The 
crown  of  the  head  is  directed  to  one  ilium; 
the  chest  towards  the  other,  and  a  shoulder 
towards  the  sacrum  and  i)ubes  respec- 
tively. As  the  case  progresses,  the  face 
descends  downintothepelvis, until  thesum- 
mit  of  the  head  impinges  on  one  ischium. 
The  direction  of  the  head  is  then  totally 
altered ;  the  face  appears  under  the  arch 
of  the  pubes,  and  the  occiput  sweeps  the 
perineum.  This  change  is,  I  believe,  al- 
ways observed  to  take  place ;  at  least  I 
never  knew  an  instance  of  face  presenta- 
tion, under  which  the  head  was  expelled 
with  the  face  sweeping  the  cavity  of  the 
sacrum.  This  case  requires  even  more  room 
than  a  brow  presentation ;  and  in  a 
first  child  it  is  generally  attended  with 
great  difficulty  and  distress :  but  if  the 
parts  be  well  relaxed — if  the  pelvis  be 
good,  and  the  pains  strong — as  a  general 
jjrinciple,  face  presentations  will  be  ter- 
minated with  little  or  no  assistance. 

JMode  of  detection. — This  case  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  detect,  even  before  the  membranes 
break  ;  or  at  least  it  is  easy  to  determine 
that  no  part  of  the  cranium,  properly  so 
called,  presents  ;  for  the  face  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  harder  parts  of  the 
head.  On  making  an  examination,  an  ir- 
regular soft  body  meets  the  finger,  ofl'ering 
itself  at  the  brim  vi  the  jielvis ;  which, 
unless  we  are  careful  in  our  diagnosis,  we 
may  possibly  mistake  for  other  parts  of 
the  child.  The  face  has  not  unfrequently 
been  confounded  with  the  breech — of  which 
I  have  known  more  than  one  instance ; 
the  cheeks  have  been  taken  for  the 
nates,  and  the  mouth  for  the  anus.  The 
prominence  and  regularity  of  the  features 
will,  of  ^ourse,  be  our  discriminating 
marks.  Thus  we  have  the  nose  about  the 
centre;  the  two  eyes,  which  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  detect,  above ;  the  chin  below,  and 
the  mouth  differing  from  the  anus  in  shape, 
size,  and  in  possessing  lips; — the  gums 
and  the  tongue  can  often  be  felt,  and  then 
doubt  can  exist  no  longer.  Besides  these 
sufficiently  striking  features,  the  breech 
possesses  certain  distinctive  marks  of  its 
own,  to  be  hereafter  particularly  noted.  If 
we  are  satisfied  indeed  with  simply  placing 
our  finger  against  the  puffy  cheek,  we  are 
very  likely  to  fall  into  error ;  but  we  are 
not  to  form  an  opinion  by  one  part  alone — 
we  must  take  all  points  and  circumstances 
together. 

Under  a  face  presentation,  then,  must 
any  means  be  adopted  to  place  the  child 
in  a  more  favourable  position  ? — So  diffi- 
cult, and  almost  impossible,  was  the  trans- 
mission of  the  head  under  this  presenta- 
tion (as  well  as  some  other  of  these  irrcgu- 
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luiities)  at  one  time  thuuglit,  that  it  was 
recomiDciul.il  that  tlie  haiul  should  be 
iutroducxd  into  the  uterus — that  the  feet 
should  be  laid  hold  of— that  the  ])osition 
of  the  child  should  be  completely  changed 
by  the  operation  of  turning — and  that  it 
should  be  uuidc  a  footlinur  case.  This  ope- 
ration, pLTfcn'inod  under  the  ujost  favoura- 
ble circumstances,  is  always  attended  with 
great  pain,and  frequently  with  great dana:er 
—  danger  both  to  the  mother  and  the  child; 
^to  the  mother,  from  the  chance;  of  injury 
which  lier  structures  (particularly  the  ute- 
rus) are  exposed  to — to  the  child,  inconse- 
quence of  the  pressure  which  the  funis  um- 
bilicalis  must  more  or  less  experience, 
when  the  head  is  passing  through  the  pel- 
vic cavity.  All  these  circumstances,  then, 
being  taken  into  consideration,  the  prac- 
tice of  changing  the  position  of  the  child 
under  a  face  presentation,  by  tuyn'mg,  is 
now  exploded;  and  we  rather  leave  the 
case  entirely  to  nature,  than  subject  the 
■woman  and  the  child  to  such  dangers. 

But  suppose,  on  watching  the  case,  we 
find  no  advantage  gained;  no  change  in 
the  situation  of  the  head  —  no  advance 
from  hour  to  hour — what  then  is  to  be 
done?  Wc  must  here  also  act  upon  the 
same  unerring  principles  before  laid  down : 
wait  till  synijitoms  require  our  inter- 
ference, and  then  use  that  instrument 
which  seems  most  applicable  to  the  emer- 
gency. For  it  is  impossible,  by  any  coun- 
ter-pressure, to  make  a  beneiicial  change 
in  the  situation  of  the  head  under  a  face 
presentation  :  we  cannot  cause  the  head  to 
turn  upon  the  neck,  so  as  to  ajjproximate 
the  chin  to  the  chest,  by  pressure  applied 
by  the  finger;  nor  can  we,  indeed,  succeed 
in  producing  the  same  alteration  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  liand  over  the  vertex, 
the  adaptation  of  the  points  of  the  fingers 
to  the  occiput,  and  the  application  of  gen- 
tle traction;  as  some  have  recommended. 
The  vectis,  then  —  provided  any  instru- 
ment be  required— will  be  foundthe  most 
aj)propriate.  Face  and  ear  i)resentalions, 
indeed,  appear  to  me  the  only  ca.-es  in 
vvhici)  the  vectis  possesses  any  superioritv 
tjver  the  forcejjs. 

The  features  of  a  child  born  under  a 
face  presentation  are  generally  much 
swollen,  turgid,  and  livid.  Wcmust  be 
prepared,  therefore,  to  exj)ect  some  dis- 
figurement; which,  however,  will  gene- 
rally disappear  in  a  day  or  two. 

EAR  PRESENTATION. 

Ear  presentations  are  by  far  the  most 
rare  of  any  of  these  irregular  positions  of 
the  head.  I  only  recollect  to  have  seen 
one  ca-^^e  in  which  the  side  of  tiie  luad 
presented,  so  that  the  ear  offered  itself  in 
tlie  centre,  directly  over  the  l)rim  of  the 
)>olvis.  Fillier  side  of  the  head  may  ])re- 
scnt ;  the  face  mav  look  to  one  side  or  the 


other,  or  to  the  pubes  or  the  sacrum,  as  I 
now  shew  you. 

As  illustrative  of  the  mechanism  of 
ear  presentations,  we  will  take  a  case  in 
which  the  face  is  looking  backwards ;  in 
which  the  summit  of  the  head  is  directed 
to  the  right  ilium,  and  the  left  shoulder 
impinges  on  the  left  ilium;  and  in  which 
the  ear  meets  the  finger,  immediately  on 
being  ])assed  up  to  the  pelvic  brim.  In 
this  case  the  head  is  usually  propelled  into 
the  pelvis  in  proporliijn  as  the  trunk  of 
the  child  advances,  until  it  comes  to  press 
low  down  upon  the  outlet  ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  head,  in  this  position,  being 
doubled  sideways  on  the  shoulder,  the 
space  required  for  its  exit  thus  is  more 
than  the  pelvic  aperture  aflbrds,and  before 
it  can  escape  it  must  take  a  fresh  direc- 
tion :  a  change  in  situation,  therefore,  is 
effected; — not,  indeed,  a  semi  rotatory  turn, 
such  as  the  head  describes  under  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  vertex,  but  the  summit  of 
the  head  passes  downwards,  moving  on 
the  joints  of  the  neck  as  on  a  hinge;  and 
(as  exemplified  on  the  machine)  the  case 
is,  by  degrees,  converted  into  one  of  the 
most  favourable  kind  for  the  exit  of  the 
child  ;  the  face  being  thrown  into  the  hol- 
low of  the  sacrum,  and  the  occiput  turn- 
ing up  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes. 

Mide  of  detection. — There  can  be  little 
difficulty  in  detecting  an  ear,  or  in  deter- 
mining how  the  head  lies,  when  we  feel  it. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  ftptal  body  we  are 
likely  to  confound  with  the  ear.  V\'e  can 
feel  the  diffeient  parts  of  the  ear  itself,  and 
the  bony  head  surrounding  it.  We  can  feel 
the  flap  and  the  sessile  ])ait;  we  know 
that  behind  the  flap  is  situated  the  occi- 
])ut,  and  before  the  sessile  i)art,  the  face ; 
and  these  points  will  immediately  lead  us 
to  distinguish  the  true  position  of  the 
head. 

Having,  then,  detected  the  ear,  and  as- 
certained the  situation  of  the  head,  must 
we  proceed  to  deliver  by  turning,  as  some 
have  recommended;  must  we  endeavour  to 
bring  down  the  vertex;  or  leave  the  case  to 
nature  ?  I  can  only  repeat  the  observa- 
tions I  have  just  offered  for  your  guidance 
under  face  jiresentations.  'i'urning  is  not 
to  be  thought  of.  I  do  not  think  any  good 
can  be  effected  by  counter- jiressure;  1  can- 
not see  what  advantage  can  be  gained  by 
the  introduction  of  the  hand,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  necessary  to  interfere  instrumen- 
tally,  merely  because  the  ear  presents. 
'I'hc  common  j>rinciple  must  here  direct 
us;  we  must  wait  patiently,  in  the  hope 
that  nature  will  effect  her  object,  and 
should  the  labour  not  be  advancing  satis, 
factorily,  we  may,  after  the  laj)se  of  some 
hours,  perhajis,  introduce  the  vectis,  and 
endeavour  to  bring  down  the  vertex,  in  the 
way  I  sluill  hereafter  shew  when  I  come 
to  .s])cak  of  the  value  of  that  instrument. 
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ON  THE  LAWS  AND  TREATMENT 
OF  SYPHILIS. 

By  Robert  Williams,  ]M.D. 

Senior  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hosjiital,  &c. • 


Every  morbid  poison  uniformly  produ- 
ces a  disease,  geiicricallj  the  same ;  but 
those  that  act  on  two  or  more  tissues  are 
liable,  in  different  seasons  and  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  to  undergo  ceitaiu  mo- 
difications, which  occasion  slight  or  even 
important  variations  in  their  specific 
phenomena.  The  constitution  also  of 
the  patient — its  strength,  or  other  pecu- 
liarity, greatly  influence  their  actions. 
The  poison  of  syphilis  belongs  to  this 
class,  and  its  specific  phenomena  are 
liable,  consequently,  to  many  variations. 
It  is  intended,  in  the  present  paper,  to 
notice  only  some  of  its  most  usual  Ia«s, 
and  only  some  of  their  most  jn-omincnt 
sjjccific  deviations. 

The  venereal  virus  is  usually  intro- 
duced into  the  system  either  by  a  mu- 
cous membrane  or  by  an  abraded  sur- 
face of  the  dermoid  tissue  ;  and  having- 
been  absorbed,  it  lies  latent  a  period  of 
time  <  arying  from  a  few  hours  to  three 
or  four  weeks,  or  more.  This  ])eriod  of 
incubation  being  passed,  it  generallv, 
but  not  constantly,  limits  its  effects  to 
producing  a  specific  inflammation  of  the 
part  by  which  it  was  introduced.  This 
inflammation  terminates  in  ulceration, 
and  the  ])us  secreted  by  the  sore  is  capa- 
ble of  communicatij.g  the  disease  to  ano- 
ther ])erson.  These  ])rimary  sores  being- 
healed,  the  disease  is,  in  many  persoijs, 
cured,  and  the  poison  eradicated.  But 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the 
poison  has  not  exhausted  itself;  it  is  only 
disarmed  of  part  of  its  virulence,  and  re- 
maius  circulating-  in  the  system,  modi- 
fied, indeed,  but  still  possessing  a  power 
of  producing,  at  varying,  and  sometimes 
very  distant,  periods  of  time,  many  se- 
condary actions  or  affections  ;  but  whose 
products,  unlike  those  of  the  ])rimary 
affection,  are  no  longer  contagious.  At 
the  end,  then,  of  a  i'ew  days,  or  a  few 
weeks,  or  a  few  years,  after  the  primary 
affections  have  terminated,  (for  there  are 
cases  now  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  in 
which  four  years  have  elapsed  between 
the  healing  of  the  primary  and  the  oc- 
currence of  the  secondary  affections,.) 
the  poison   falls,  but  in  no  very  certain 
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order,  on  some  or  all  of  the  following 
parts— namely,  the  skin,  the  throat,  the 
iris  and  conjunctiva,  the  bones  or  perios- 
teum of  the  nose;  the  head,  the  hand, 
or  on  the  long  bones  of  the  extremities ; 
and  also  on  the  clavicle.  It  attacks 
likewise  the  cartilages  of  the  sternum, 
the  fascia,  the  ligaments,  and  synovial 
membranes  of  the  joints. 

All  these  multitudinous  affections, 
however,  d  i  not  necessarily  occur  in  the 
same  individual;  for  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  the  poison,  having  in- 
tluced  one  or  more  of  them,  becomes  ex- 
haijsted  before  it  has  produced  the  whole 
series.  Neither  do  these  affections,  even 
when  they  do  occur  seriatim,  always  oc- 
cur in  the  order  that  has  been  mentioned-, 
although  that  is  the  most  common  one  ; 
but  OH  many  occasions,  according-  to 
every  possible  inversion  of  this  order  : 
for  we  often  see  the  affections  of  the 
bones  taking  precedence  of  those  of  the 
throat;  those  of  the  throat,  that  of  the 
iris  ;  that  of  the  iris,  those  of  the  skin, 
and  so  on.  But  in  this  respect  the  poi- 
son of  syphilis  does  not  vary  from  its 
general  law  more  than  many  "other  poi- 
sons from  theirs  :  for  in  scarfct  fev  er,  for 
instance,  the  affection  of  the  throat  not 
unfrequently  precedes  that. of  the  skin, 
contrary  to  the  usual  and  customary 
orders.^  In  some  cases  also  of  scarlet  fexer, 
the  affection  of  the  throat  is  altogether 
wanting,  the  poison  having  exhausted 
itself  in  the  primai-y  action  on  the  skin ; 
affording-  thus  an  instance  of  that  par- 
tial action  which  is  common  to  many 
poisons,  and  which  has  been  afiirmed  to 
be  a  law  of  syphilis. 

It  is  a  law  also  of  poisons  that  act  on 
more  membranes  than  one,  that  their 
specific  actions  on  those  membranes 
may  be  either  simultaneous  or  consecu- 
tive. Thus,  in  fever,  the  typhoid  poison 
acts  oil  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  on  the  serous  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  and  also  on  the 
membranes  of  the  lungs.  Now  it  may 
produce  all  those  affections  contempo- 
raneously, or  it  may  induce  them  seve- 
rally and  consecutively,  or,  as  has  been 
stated,  niay  produce  them  partially.  So 
it  is  «ith  syphilis:  for  although  that 
poison  may  attack  each  tissue  seriatim, 
yet  it  more  commonly  induces  a  simul- 
taneous affection  of  more  than  one — 
for  exain])le,  it  may  attack  simulta- 
neously two  tissues,  as  those  of  the 
throat  and  skin  (a  combination  very 
commonly  seen   together),  or  three  tis- 
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sues,  as  those  of  the  throat,  skin,  and 
osseous  system  ;  or  even  four  tissues,  as 
the  skin,  the  bones  of  the  head,  the 
throat,  and  the  lisaniontous  tissues ;  and 
these  may  be  all  affected  tojj'ether,  as  in 
a  case  now  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
Four  tissues,  ho«  ever,  are  the  g-reatest 
number  that  I  recollect  to  have  seen  dis- 
eased at  the  same  time.  But  in  what- 
ever order  these  actions  are  set  up,  whc- 
tiier  simultaneously  or  consecutively, 
or  paitially,  long-  peiiods  of  time  (many 
months,  perhaj)s  many  years)  may  elapse 
between  each  specific  attack ;  so  that  a 
considerable  ])ortion  of  life  may  pass 
away  before  the  effects  of  this  poison 
are  thoroughly  exhausted.  The  longest 
period  of  time  that  has  elapsed,  under 
my  own  observation,  bet^^■een  the  suc- 
cessive attacks  of  the  poison,  occurred 
in  the  case  of  a  g-entleman,  who, shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  laboured 
under  juiuuiry  sores,  which  yielded  in 
a  few  days  to  the  mildest  treatment. 
Two  years  ago,  however,  he  was  at- 
tacked with  ])soriasis  of  the  leg-,  and 
considerable  enlargement  of  the  lower 
third  of  the  tibicp.  These  affections  had 
every  character  of  venereal  affections, 
and  after  resisting-  for  a  long  time  mer- 
cury and  sarsaparilla,  at  length  only 
3-ielded  to  the  treatment  which  will  be 
hereafter  described.  In  this  case,  fif 
teen  years  must  have  elapsed  between 
the  primary  absorption  of  the  poison 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  secondary 
symptoms  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
jio  other  primary  affection  occurred  in 
this  case  dui-ing  this  long  interval.  Such 
are  the  more  geiieral  laws  of  svphilis. 

In  the  treatment  of  sy])hilis  an  opinion 
has  prevailed,  for  more  thau  three  cen- 
tinies,  that  this  disease  never  terminated 
c.vcept  b}-  the  death  or  mutilation  of  the 
))atient.  But  it  has  been  proved  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  by  the  most 
irrefragable  evidence,  that  the  disea.se, 
whatever  be  its  form  or  com])le.\ity,  will 
terminate  spontaneously.  It  is  admitted, 
however,  that  \^hen  the  disease  is  al- 
lowed to  run  its  course  unintluenced  by 
medicine,  that  it  is  much  prolonged, 
and  that  the  secondary  .synij)toms  are  of 
much  more  frecjuent  occurrence.  It  is 
Jiecessary  also,  to  ensure  a  favourable 
result,  that  the  patient  should  submit  to 
a  painfully  long  confinement  to  his  bed, 
and  not  only  that  he  should  abstain 
from  every  indulgence,  l)ut  inust  sub- 
mil  to  an  exceedingly  low  oispo(Mi  diet. 
A  sjionlancous  cure,  therefore,  is  a  ter- 


mination little  in  unison  with  our  habits 
of  active  life,  and  some  remedial  mode 
of  treatment  is  not  merely  desirable  but 
necessary.  In  the  cure,  then,  of  syphi- 
lis, mercury  in  greater  or  less  doses, 
and  introduced  into  the  system  either 
locally  or  by  the  mouth,  or  by  inunc- 
tion, IS  unquestionably,  according  to  our 
present  experience,  the  g-reat,  and  in- 
deed only  specific  remedy  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  control  and  subdue  the 
primary  action  of  tin-;  baneful  poison. 

The  problem  of  the  cure  of  the  se- 
condary symptoms  is  not  of  such  easy 
solution.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  these 
symptoms  are  aggravated  wherever 
mercury  has  been  used  for  the  cure  of 
the  primary  sores :  of  this,  however,  I 
entertain  the  strongest  doubts  ;  for  it  is 
agreed  that  secondary  symptoms  much 
more  frequently  occur  when  the  primary 
sym])toms  have  been  allowed  to  termi- 
nate spontaneously  than  when  mercury 
has  been  used,  and  yet  it  seldom  hap- 
pens, when  there  is  so  strong"  a  tendency 
to  disease,  that  such  disease,  when  ex- 
cited, is  mild.  It  is  a  fact  also,  that 
before  mercury  was  used  for  the  cure  of 
syphilis,  it  took  its  name  from  the 
more  hideous  of  the  fonns  ofits  secondary 
sym])toms.  In  Lisbon  also,  where  mer- 
cury is  little  used  for  the  primary  sores, 
every  military  surg-eon  admits  that  more 
mutilated  faces  are  to  be  seen  than  in  any- 
other  town  of  the  same  size  in  Europe. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  fact,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  cases  of  secondary  symp- 
toms which  present  themselves  at 
the  L')ndon  hos])itals  are  of  g-reat 
severity,  and  shew  little  tendency 
to  a  spontaneous  cure.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  long  and  extreme  suffer- 
ings of  the  patients,  and  their  worn 
and  emaciated  franu^s,  demand  prompt 
and  immediate  relief.  In  the  cure,  then, 
of  the  secondary  .symptoms,  mercury 
and  sarsaparilla  are  the  only  remedies 
that  at  present  maintain  any  character. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  latter 
substance,  however,  are  so  little  deter- 
mined— the  cases  in  w  iiich  it  is  useful  so 
little  agreed  on — that  Mr.  Hunter,  and 
also  man>  most  eminent  physicians  and 
surgeons, have  abandoned  it  as  altogether 
inefHcient ;  and  it  is  hardly  an  exag-g-e- 
ration  to  state  that  the  majority  of  the 
profession,  in  the  present  day,  rely  on 
nurcury  as  the  only  remedial  agent  in 
all  forms  of  the  disease. 

li  we  look,  however,  to  the  laws 
which  govern  other  poisons,  we  find  that 
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their  diflTerent  specific  actions  are  only 
subdued  by  many  and  even  opposite 
remedies  ;  and  consequently  we  mig-ht 
expect  that  although  mercury  miffht  be 
eminently  useful  in  some  stages  of  syphi- 
lis, still,  that  in  combating  so  multi- 
form a  disease,  many  different  modes  of 
treatment  would  be  necessary.  In 
paludal  disease,  for  example,  as  long  as 
the  action  of  the  poison  is  limited  to  in- 
ducing- intermittent  fever,  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  local  disease,  quinine  is  a 
certain  and  specific  remedy.  But  no 
sooner  are  the  secondary  affections  of 
that  poison  establislied,  as  inflammation 
of  the  liver  or  spleen,  than  calomel  is 
the  specific  medicine ;  quinine  being  ei- 
ther unavailing-  oi-  injurious.  An  equally 
remarkable  change  of  treatment  is  re- 
quired should  the  poison  of  scarlet  fever 
fall  upon  the  larynx  or  peritoneum,  or 
on  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joints. 
It  will  be  plain,  therefore,  that  mercury, 
the  great  specific  in  the  primary  aflfec- 
tions  of  syphilis,  is  of  doubtful  efficacy 
in  its  secondary  affections ;  and  every 
jiractical  jjhysician  knows  how  often 
this  ])owerful  remed}-  totally  fails  in  re- 
lieving many  of  the  most  distressing 
forms  of  the  disease.  As  the  treatment, 
therefore,  of  the  secondary  symptoms  of 
syphilis  has  not  as  yet  received  any  suf- 
ficient investigation — as  its  laws  have 
not,  asyet,beensufficiently  determined — 
the  following-  results  of  an  extensive 
hospital  practice  in  the  treatment  of  sy- 
])liilitic  affections  of  the  bones,  of  rupia, 
and  of  foul  and  deep  ulcers  of  the  throat, 
are  submitted  as  affording  some  data  to- 
«ards  the  solution  of  this  most  per- 
plexed and  difficult  problem  of  medical 
science. 

Tlie  venereal  affections  of  the  osseous 
system  consist  either  in  the  formation  of 
periosteal  nodes  or  in  inflammation  of 
the  substaTice  of  the  bones  themselves  ; 
and  each  of  these  affections  has  two 
varieties. 

The  periosteal  node  is  formed  by  the 
deposition  of  a  series  of  layers  of  im- 
perfectly-formed bony  matter,  deposited 
on  the  external  surface  of  the  healthy 
bone,  and  which  may  be  removed  by 
maceration.  The  periosteum  also  is 
thickened  inthesecases,  and  occasionally 
ulcerated.  This  description  of  node,  like 
all  newly-fonned  parts,  has  a  tendency 
to  run  into  disease,  and  readily  suppu- 
rates. The  second  description  of  perios- 
teal node  is  caused  by  the  secretion  of  a 
gelatinous  matter,  either  by  the  perios- 


teum or  among  the  ligaments  or  fascia. 
It  is  of  the  consistency  of  thickened 
gum -water,  though  in  a  few  cases  it  is, 
in  parts,  much  harder;  and  hence  it  has 
acquired  the  appellation  of  the  gummy 
node.  This  node  has  a  considerable 
tendency  to  ulcerate ;  and  when  the 
tumor  is  opened,  extensive  ulceration 
generally  succeeds,  followed  by  exfolia- 
tion of  the  bone,  and  consequently  long 
and  severe  disease. 

When  the  poison  attacks  the  bone  it- 
self, the  solid  portion  of  the  osseous 
cylinder  inflames,  and  becomes  greatly 
thickened,  and  also  exceedingly  more 
dense.  Interiorly,  the  cancellous  struc- 
ture is  encroached  upon  and  partially 
obliterated ;  the  niedullary  matter  also 
is  of  g-reater  consistency  than  in  iiealth; 
while  exteriorly  it  presents  a  hard,  solid, 
prominent  tumor.  The  periosteum  also, 
as  in  the  former  cases,  is  thickened.  If 
the  disease  j^receeds,  an  ulcer  forms 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  inflamed  portion 
of  the  bone,  and  exfoliation  ultimately 
takes  place.  The  second  form  of  the 
osteal  node  is  when  the  periosteum  be- 
comes greatly  thickened  and  the  bone 
inflames,  and  the  disease  terminates  iu 
caries. 

The  hard  pei'iosteal  node  is  the  most 
frequent  form  of  the  disease,  and  many 
cases  will  yield  to  mercury  ;  still  there 
is  a  large  number  in  «liich  mercury 
produces  no  such  successful  results,  and 
the  patient  is  doomed  to  many  years  of 
excessive  suffering,  or  is  only  relieved 
during  the  period  that  his  mouth  is  sore*. 
Xew  experiments  were  therefore  neces- 
sary, to  determine  a  more  efficient  treat- 
ment of  this  form  of  disease. 

Isaac  Chilton  was  admitted  into  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  17th  January,  1831, 
with  large  periosteal  nodes  on  each  ti- 
bia ;  his  sufferings  were  most  se\  ere, 
and  his  health  was  much  impaired.  The 
first  medicines  that  were  prescribed  him 
were  mercurial,  and  he  was  salivated  ; 
but  his  pains  returned  as  soon  as  his 
mouth  healed.  A  decoction  of  saiilax 
aspera  was  next  tried,  but  without  suc- 
cess. On  the  7th  April,  therefore,  the 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla  was  substituted, 
and  which  was  taken  till  the  2d  of  June, 
a  period  of  nearly  eight  weeks  ;  but  still 
there  was   no  alleviation  of  his  sufler- 


•  Two  cases  have  been  recently  cured  in  St. 
Thomas's,  both  females,  in  which  the  one  had 
been  reduced  to  a  three  pennyworth  of  opium 
daily,  and  in  the  other  the  back  bone  was  de- 
nuded. 
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iiigs ;  on  the  contrary,  the  first  yha- 
Idu^vs  of  tlie  second  and  third  HTi<i-ersol" 
one  hand  became  thickened,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  inflammation  terminated 
in  necrosis,  so  that  one  finger  «as 
ohliocd  to  be  amputated  ;  and  this  un- 
toward event  occurred  in  spite  of  the 
application  of  leeches,  and  a  variety  of 
local  treatment,  as  also  of  minute  doses 
of  the  pil.  hydrargyri  and  of  colchicum, 
and  even  of  iiux  vomica,  which  Mas 
tried  «hen  the  other  medicines  failed  in 
producing  any  good  efl'ect. 

The  ])arts  having  healed,  new  experi- 
ments became  necessary  to  save  the 
other  finder,  which  seemed  to  be  rapidly 
rimning  into  a  similar  state  of  necrosis. 
On  the  'id  July,  therefore,  or  not  until 
nearly  six  months  after  his  admission 
into  the  hospital,  five  grains  of  potasste 
hydriodatis,  out  of  camjjhor  mixture, 
were  ordered  three  times  a  da^- ;  and 
tliis  quantity  was,  during  some  part  of 
the  treatment,  increased  to  grs.  x.  The 
results  u  ere  most  happy  ;  his  ])ains 
were  relieved,  the  nodes  subsided,  and 
his  finger  was  saved.  This  patient  sub- 
sequently laboured  under  iritis,  ulce- 
rated throat,  affection  of  the  no.se,  and 
also  of  the  skin,  as  also  of  the  liga- 
ments and  synovial  membrane  of  the 
joints,  and  was  consequently  under  my 
care  or  observation  for  at  least  twelve 
months  afterwards  ;  but  had  no  return 
of  tlie  i)criostitis. 

The  treatment  of  tliis  case  had 
scarcely  temiinatcd,  mIicu  the  coach- 
man of  a  member  of  parliament  was  ad- 
mitted into  St.  Thomas's  Hos])ital  with 
an  exactly  similar  state  of  the  tibia-, 
and  of  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers. 
This  man  had  been  for  many  months 
under  a  treatment  by  mercury  and  sar- 
saparilla,  and  was  so  reduced  by  con- 
stant suffering,  that  his  family  thought 
his  death  inevitable.  Eight  grains  of 
the  hydriodatc  of  ])otash  were  directed 
to  be  taken  by  tiiis  j)erson  three  times  a 
day  ;  and  in  two  months  he  w  as  dis- 
charged cured. 

Instructed  by  these  cases,  I  have  in- 
variably for  the  last  three  years  used 
the  hydriodate  of  ])otash  in  the  hard  pe- 
riosteal node,  and  with  uniform  success. 
I'he  average  dose  of  this  medicine  is 
eight  grains;  carried  beyond  thatquan- 
tily  it  ])urges ;  and  even  limited  to  that 
quantity,  it  requires  some  management 
to  olj\iate  nau.sea.  It  is  not  till  the  end 
ol  from  five  to  ten  days  that  iUs  mitigating 
effects  arc  felt ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 


tiuic  the  pains  are  relieved,  the  node  be- 
gins to  subside,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  disappears  altogether.  In  a  few 
instances,  howe\er,  it  is  permanent ;  but 
still  I  ajtprehend  it  w  ill  be  found  to  be 
much  less  frequently  so  than  when 
treated  by  mercury. 

The  hard  periosteal  node,  like  all 
ne«  ly-f  >rmed  jtarts,  runs leadily  into  dis- 
ease, and  often  suppurates.  It  is  a  re- 
markable law  of  some  poisons,  that 
«  hen  the  inflammation  they  excite  ter- 
minates in  abscess,  the  remedy  ^\hich 
properly  and  timely  administered  would 
have  prevented  such  an  untoward  event, 
now  loses  all  power  over  the  disease,  or 
only  aggravates  it, — as  is  the  case  witli 
mercury  in  hejiatitis.  I  have  seen  no 
case  of  hard  j)eiiosteal  node,  treated  by 
the  hydriodate  of  potash,  run  into  sup- 
puration ;  but  it  frequently  does  so  w  hen 
It  is  treated  by  mercury ;  and  in  such  cases 
that  medicine  ceases  to  produce  any  sa- 
lutary effect,  and  sai-sajjarilla  now  ap- 
pears to  be  the  great  remedial  agent 
provided  by  nature  for  the  cure  of  this 
form  of  the  disease. 

Joseph  Keaflf  was  admitted  into  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  28th  Dec.  1826, 
with  large  hard  jieriosteal  nodes  on  the 
tibia  of  both  legs;  his  face  bore  strong 
marks  of  the  agony  \\  hich  he  suflTered  ; 
he  was  much  emaciated,  and  his  whole 
apjiearauce  haggard.  It  was  attempted 
to  relieve  this  man  by  leeches  and  blis- 
ters to  the  nodes,  and  by  the  warm  bath, 
as  also  by  ojjiuni,  but  without  success. 
The  blue  pill  was  now  given,  but  still 
without  relief;  and  this  mercurial  treat- 
ment w  as  afterwards  pushed  to  the  point 
of  saliAating  him,  by  rubbing  the  lini- 
mentum  hydiargyri  liberally  on  hoth 
legs.  This  treatment  mitigated  his 
pains;  but  on  his  gums  healing  they 
returned  in  their  former  force.  The 
nodes  now  passed  from  the  baid  stage 
to  that  of  suppurative  inflammation ; 
and  the  sharj)  edge  of  a  deep  ulcer,  filled 
with  fluid,  could  now  be  felt  on  each 
tibia.  The  mercurial  treatment  having 
so  cgregiously  failed,  was  of  necessity 
abandoned  ;  and  the  patient's  strength 
was  attempted  to  be  supported  by  the 
inf.  gent,  comp.,  and  afterwards  by  qui- 
nine, of  which  five  grains  were  gi\en 
6tis  horis.  Under  this  treatment,  how- 
ever, his  tongue  became  white  and 
greatly  coated,  febrile  sjniptoms  appear- 
ed, and  his  life  seemed  in  much  danger. 
This  patient  had  now  been  under  a, 
varied, but  unsuccessful  treatment, nefirly 
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six  inoutbs,  Avlieii,  on  the  5th  of  June, 
18:^7,  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  was 
prescribed  for  him.  Under  this  medi- 
cine his  pains  subsided,  the  ulcers 
healed,  and  he  was  discharged,  cured,  on 
the  •2d  Aug-ust  following- — a  space  of  little 
more  than  two  months  from  his, point  of 
greatest  depression,  and  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  treatment  bj  sar- 
saparilla. 

1  have  of  necessity  had  a  great  number 
of  cases  of  ulcerated  periosteal  nodes  un- 
der my  care  since  the  year  1827,  and  they 
have  all,  «  ithout  exception,  been  healed 
by  the  exhibition  of  sarsaparilla;  but, 
« hat  is  extraordinary,  I  have  not  seen 
a  single  case  in  which  ulceration  and 
exfoliation  of  the  bones  of  the  nose  has 
appeared  to  be  in  the  least  controlled 
by  any  quantity  or  any  form  of  sarsa- 
parilla ;  neitiier  have  I  seen  sarsaparilla 
of  any  demonstrable  use  in  any  other 
form  of  syphilis  ;  and  of  a  truth,  after 
a  long  series  of  experiments  to  deter- 
mine its  sanatory  properties  in  all  dis- 
eases, I  have  been  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  its  only  valuable  medicinal 
effects  are  those  of  healing  ulcerated 
periosteal  nodes. 

The  gelatiniforin,  or  gummy  node, 
is  a  disease  olniuch  less  frequent  occur- 
rence than  the  hard  su])purating  node  ; 
and  I  have  much  less  experience  in 
eases  of  this  description  than  the  former. 
From  their  tendency  to  ulceration  and 
exfoliation,  I  have  known  them  termi- 
nate fatally,  when  treated  either  by 
mercury  or  sarsa])arilla,  or  both.  Tiiere 
is  a  case,  however,  now  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  of  this  kind ;  and  the  patient,  a 
woman,  has  been  treated  with  the  hy- 
driodate  of  potash.  This  medicine  has 
been  taken  for  more  than  six  weeks. 
'I'he  progress  of  the  cuie  is  slow  ;  but 
the  tumors  have  much  decreased,  and 
the  pains  are  greatly  relieved  ;  so  tiiat 
a  rational  expectation  may  be  enter- 
tained that  this  intractable  form  of  dis 
ease  will  ultimately  yield  to  this  new 
remedy. 

Venereal  caries  of  the  bones  is  by  no 
means  of  the  frequent  occurrence  wiiich 
the  specimens  in  our  museums  would 
lead  us  to  believe  to  have  been  the  case 
in  former  days.  It  will  be  seen,  that, 
in  two  cases  that  have  been  narrated, 
the  hydriodate  of  potash  was  successful 
in  controlling  this  disease.  Venereal  in- 
flammation of  the  substance  of  the  long- 
bones,  ending  in  dce])-seated  ulceration, 


is  also  of  rare  occurrence.  From  the 
difficulty  of  determining  the  exact  state 
of  tiie  diseased  parts,  it  is  probable  much 
time  must  elapse  before  the  most  efficient 
treatment  of  this  form  of  disease  can 
be  satisfactorily  determined.  There 
is  a  case,  however,  now  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  of  this  description,  and  in 
which  the  hydriodate  of  potash  has 
failed  to  produce  the  good  effects  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  its  use; 
but  it  is  probable,  m  this  case,  that  it 
was  not  exhibited  till  after  ulceration  of 
the  substance  of  the  bone  had  com- 
menced. Extensive  exfoliation  of  the 
tibia  has  taken  place,  and  mercury  and 
sarsaparilla,  or  sarsaparilla  alone,  has 
afforded  the  greatest  relief,  and  it  is 
probable  the  patient  will  shortly  do  well. 

When  the  bones  of  the  nose  are  af- 
fected, I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
any  case  in  which  either  mercury  or 
sarsaparilla  has  either  interrupted  the 
course  of  the  disease,  or  produced  a  de- 
cidedly good  efl'ect.  In  a  very  few  in- 
stances I  have  seen  this  disease  subside 
while  the  hydriodate  of  potash  was  being- 
exhibited  for  some  other  part  that  was 
affected  :  but  I  feel  much  difficulty  in 
affirming-,  that  the  hydriodate  of  potash 
has  any  decided  sanatory  effect  in  these 
afl'ections.  I  am  much  more  in  the 
habit  of  relying  on,  and  therefore  of 
directing,  black-wash  to  be  injected  two 
or  three  times  a-day  into  the  nasal  fossae; 
and  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  assig;n 
the  principle,  a  cure  of  the  disease  is 
by  this  local  treatment  very  generally 
accomplished. 

When  the  syphilitic  poison  falls  upon 
the  skin,  it  induces  many  proteifbrm 
diseases :  many  of  these  require  that 
mercury  should  be  liberally  introduced 
into  the  system  ;  a  smaller  number,  as 
the  tubercular  eruption,  I  have  some 
reason  to  believe  v\ill  yield  to  the  hy- 
driodate of  potash;  but  my  experiments 
to  determine  this  aie  not  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive :  but  there  is  one  w  hich  is  best 
treated  locally  with  mercury,  namely, 
rupia. 

Rupia  usually  attacks  the  feeble  in  con- 
stitution,and  the  emaciated  in  frame;  and 
Ihave  seen  cases  tbathavediedwhenmer- 
cury  has  been  given  by  the  mouth,  even 
in  very  moderate  doses.  Warned  by  this 
result,  I  usually  adopt  a  local  mode  of 
treatment;  first  removing  the  scab  by  a 
poultice,  and  then  directing  the  ulcers  to 
be  dressed  with  the  unguent,  hydr.  nitr. 
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oxvd. ;  and  I  have  seen  no  case  of  riipia 
that  has  not  done  well  under  this  mode 
of  treatment. 

Should  the  syphilitic  poison  affect 
the  tonsils,  soft  palate,  and  ])harvnx, 
I  liave  seen  many  patients  die  under 
the  most  judicious  g-eneral  treatment; 
and  the  following-  case  is  by  no  means  a 
solitary  instance  of  how  violently  it 
sometimes  perseveres  in  its  course,  until 
it  has  destroyed  the  patient. 

F.  .lohanson,  a  (Jerman,  was  admitted 
4th  February,  18:3(1,  with  riipial  sores, 
diarrl)ffia,  and  venereal  sore  throat :  the 
ru]jial  sores  were  readily  healed  by  the 
uuguenti  hydr.  nitr.  oxyd.,  and  the 
diarrhcea  was  stopped  by  opium  ;  the  ul- 
ceration of  the  throat,  liowever,  remained 
either  stationary,  or  continued  to  spread. 
To  remedy  this  most  threatening'  evil, 
the  following'  medicines  were  in  succes- 
sion tried :  —  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla, 
with  the  extract  and  dilute  nitric  acid  ; 
the  decoction  of  smilax  aspera;  the  pil. 
iiydrarg-.  in  small  doses,  but  continued 
till  the  mouth  was  affected;  small  doses 
of  thehydriodate  of  potash*;  quinine;the 
infusions  of  calumba  and  of  canella,  as 
alsD  many  metallic  substances ;  as  the 
siilphateof  iron,  the  liquor  arsenicalis,and 
also  the  oxide  of  ])latinum,  in  1  gT.  doses, 
tliree  times  a-day.  This  medicine  acts 
emetically,  when  j,^iven  in  doses  of  2  grs. 
Otis  lioris  ;  and  as  t\vo  cases  of  chronic 
larjng-itis,  not  depending  on  syphilis  or 
on  tuberciilated  lung,  had  recovered  un- 
der the  use  of  this  substance,  after  all 
hope  of  curing  them  either  by  mercury 
or  ordinary  antiplilogistic  remedies  had 
failed,  a  iiojje  was  entertained  that  some 
benefit  might  result  in  this  case  fremiti 
use.  It  is  ])erj)aps  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  this  patient  received  a  liberal  supply 
of  wine  and  porter,  and,  indeed,  of  every 
indulgence  whicli  his  state  of  health  re- 
quired, and  whicli  tlie  London  hospi- 
tals so  bountifully  afford  ;  as  also  that 
many  species  of  local  ajiplication  were 
tried,  as  the  linimentum  leruginis,  mer- 
curial fumig-ation,  gargles  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  soda,  and  of  tlie  nitric  and  muria- 
tic acids.  But,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
all  our  endeavours,  this  patient  died  the 

•  I  exceedingly  regret  not  to  be  able  to  confirm 
tlie  beiieliciul  results  attributed  by  Blr.  Mayo  to 
the  hydriodate  of  potash  in  the  cure  of  venereal 
sore  throat ;  for  in  ray  own  practice  I  have  seen 
no  case  of  venereal  sore  throat  cured  by  this  me- 
dicine ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  frequently  seen 
venereal  sore  throat  break  out  and  continue  to 
spread  under  its  use. 


.3d   of  April,  1S31,   having'  lingered  a 
period  ot  fourteen  mouths. 

This  case  was  followed  by  a  quick 
succession  of  four  or  five  similar  cases 
admitted  into  the  hosjiital  ;  and  amonor 
the  rest  was  Chilton,  whose  life  seemed 
once  more  com])romised  by  deep  and 
spreading-  ulcers  of  the  throat.  But 
iiaving-  observed  the  different  results  of 
g-eneral  and  local  treatment  inrn])ia,  I 
determined  on  a  similar  experiment  in 
the  treatment  ol' these  extensive  and  too 
frequently  fatal  ulceratioiis  of  the  throat. 
I  accordingly  forbore  in  these  cases  giv- 
ing- any  mercury  by  the  month,  but 
directed  the  ulcerated  parts,  both  of  the 
tonsils  and  pharynx,  to  be  smeared,  by 
means  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  with  the 
ung. hydr. nitr.,  or,  when  that  failed,  with 
the  ung-.  hydr.nit.oxvdi.  All  the  patients 
so  treated  recovered,  although  many  of 
these  cases  were  as  severe  Ibrms  of  the 
disease  as  I  have  ever  witnessed*.  It  is 
deserving  of  remark,  also,  that  those 
cases  recovered  the  most  rapidly  where 
the  gums  resisted  the  action  of  the  mer- 
cury altogether.  In  a  few  instances  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  the  mouth 
being  affected,  when  an  extension  of  the 
ulceration  immediately  followed  ;  shew- 
ing that  the  amelioration  was  occasioned 
by  the  local  stimulus,  and  not  from 
the  constitutional  affection.  I  have 
treated  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
of  this  description  since  that  period,  and 
they  have  all  terminated  in  the  most 
favourable  manner. 

The  sy])liilitic  poison  not  unfrequently 
falls  upon  the  iris  and  con)uncti\a,  pro- 
ducing iritis.  In  this  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, mercury  is  again  necessary,  and  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  affecting-  the  sys- 
tem. The  rapid  mannei-  in  which  iritis 
succeeds  to  other  syphilitic  affections 
which  have  been  cured  by  affecting  the 
constitution,  is  most  remarkable  ;  for  I 
have  seen  cases  in  which  it  could  hardly 
be  said  that  the  gums  \a  ere  liealed  fioin 
a  course  of  mercury,  for  the  cure  of  an 
aflcction  of  the  skin,  when  iritis  has  ap- 
peared, and  tliat  formidable  disease  has 
only  yielded  by  again  inducing  the 
severest  ptyalism. 

When  the  ])oison  falls  on  the  liga- 
ments or  synovial  membranes,  the  dis- 
ease is  in  ail  cases  crfObstinate  duration; 

•  Mercurial  gar(?les  will  not  produce  the  same 
effect,  even  though  the  liquor  hyfir.  oxymuriat. 
be  used  undiluted,  and  the  pa'Sents,  with  all 
their  inconveniences,  prefer  the  oiutment. 
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and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  detennine  whether 
small  duscs  of  mercury,  or  the  hydriodate 
of  ])otash,  with  occasional  blisters,  is  the 
most  to  be  commended.  The  patients, 
however,  have  sometimes  asked  for  the 
hydriodate  of  potash  in  preference. 

Having'  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly 
touched  upon  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
phenomena  of  this  complicated  disease, 
it  only  remains  to  be  stated,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  it  seems  to  be  established,  that 
the  poison  of  syphilis  taints  the  blood  ; 
a  fact  which  is  ])roved  by  the  occa- 
sional birth  or  abortion  of  children 
covered  with  venereal  affections;  and 
that  mingled  with  the  blood,  it  may  cir- 
culate for  many  years  after  the  primary 
sores  have  been  healed,  producing  a  lonsf 
series  of  secondary  symptoms,  always 
diso-usting-,  frequently  most  painful,  and 
sometimes  fatal.  It  has  been  imag-ined 
that  these  secondary  results  are  not  a 
consequence  of  the  syphilitic  poison,  but 
are  caused  by  mercury  improperly  and 
injudiciously  administered.  This  is, 
however,  unquestionably  an  error;  for 
secondary  actions  are  not  peculiar  to 
syphilis,  that  they  should  be  thus  mis- 
taken, but  are  common  to  many  other 
poisons,  as  the  paludal,  the  typhoid,  and 
the  variolous.  It  seems  absurd,  then,  to 
attribute  these  affections  to  mercury, 
.'^ince  that  medicine,  when  exhibited 
for  the  cure  of  other  diseases,  is  followed 
by  no  similar  phenomena. 

In  the  cure  of  this  disease,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  is  a  law  of  some  poi- 
sons that  they  act  w  ith  an  intensity  pro- 
protioned  to  the  weakness  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Syphilis  is  one  of  this  order;  and 
consequently  the  rule  must  be  to  treat 
each  particular  affection  as  it  arises  at 
the  least  possible  expense  to  the  health 
of  the  patient,  be  that  treatment  by  mer- 
cury or  otherrtise.  It  is  a  law,  also,  of 
syphilis,  as  well  as  of  poisons  in  g'eneral, 
that  its  virus  cannot  be  controlled  or 
neutralized,  or  rendered  inert,  as  long' 
as  it  lies  latent ;  medicine  cannot  jire- 
vent  its  actions,  althoug-h  when  set  up  it 
may  cure  thenj.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  continued  use  of  mercury  after 
the  primary  or  other  affection  has  ter- 
minated, is  contrary  to  all  the  rules  de- 
duced from  the  known  laws  of  poisons. 
Such  an  exhibition  may,  by  debilitating- 
the  constitution,  render  it  more  subject 
to  secondary  diseases,  but  it  cannot  pre- 
vent them.  In  these  respects,  then,  the 
laws  of  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  as  de- 
duced   from   tlieory,  arc    in   accordance 


with  the  practical  results  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  our  times. 

It  perhaps  would  be  an  unproltable 
task  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  tJie 
modus  operandi  of  the  medicines  wirich 
have  been  recommended;  but- it  may  be 
right  to  state,  that  when  the  hydriodate 
of  ])otash  is  exhibited,  iodine  is  found  in 
considerable  abundance  in  the  urine — 
clearly  proving-  that  this  i"emedy  does 
circulate  with  the  blood  ;  and  thus  per- 
hai)s  the  bane  and  antidote  may  be 
broug-ht  into  actual  contact. 

As  the  experiments  that  have  been 
narrated  have  been  frequently  repeated, 
and  always  with  the  same  beneficial  re- 
sults, and  as  they  promise  to  be  a  con- 
siderable improvement  on  the  present 
mode  of  treating-  secondary  symptoms,  it 
has  been  thought  that  they  were  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  be  submitted  tliis 
evening  for  the  opinion  of  the  profession 
at  laro-e. 


ON  PERFORATION 

OF 

STRICTURES  OF  THE  URETHRA. 

With  Cases. 

By  R.  a.  Stafford, 

Surgeon  to  the  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary,  and  for- 
merly House  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  sending-  you  for  publication  a  series 
of  cases  of  impermeable  stricture  of 
the  urethra,  treated  by  perforation,  it 
g-ratifies  me  to  be  able  to  state,  that 
my  opinion  of  this  treatment  remains 
the  same  as  when  I  first  recommended 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  in  a 
work  *  published  by  me  a  kw  years 
since.  I  have  not  yet  bad  a  sing-le 
case,  under  my  own  care,  where  it  has 
failed  of  success  ;  nor  has  any  instance 
occurred  in  which  mischief  has  arisen 
from  it.  In  no  case  has  a  false  pas- 
sage been  made,  nor  have  extravasation 
of  urine,  htemorrhage,  or  any  other 
bad  SJ^nptom,  ensued  in  consequence 
of  its  adoption.  The  advantage  which 
the   perforation   of  this   description   of 

*  "  A  Series  of  Observations  on  Strictures  of 
the  Urethra;  with  an  Account  of  a  New  Method 
of  Treatment,  successfully  adopted  in  cases  of 
the  most  obstinate  and  aRgravated  form  of  that 
Disease.     Illustrated  bv  Cases." 
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stricture  possesses  over  any  other  me- 
thod usually  euiployeil,  will  be  seen  by 
the  relation  of  the  cases;  aiui  I  am  con- 
vinced, should  any  j)rejudices  exist 
ao-ainst  it,  they  will,  ere  long-,  hy  all 
who  wi>h  well  to  science  and  their  fel- 
low-creatures, be  entirely  overcome. 

I  shall  only  further  add,  that  my  sole 
object  in  ofl'erinnf  to  you  tliose  cases  for 
])ublication,  is  to  enable  llie  members  of 
the  profession  to  judg-e  for  themselves  of 
the  expediency,  or  otherwise,  ofadopt- 
intr  this  inolc  of  treatment :  I  must, 
however,  admit,  tliat  a  strong  conviction, 
on  my  own  part,  of  its  su])e  iority,  in 
the  worst  cases  of  stricture,  has  made 
me  the  nmre  anxious  to  direct  attention 
to  it. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

R.  A.  Stafford, 

28,  Old  Bnrlinpton  Street, 
April  2,  \b3A. 

Case  I.  —  ImpcrmenhJe  Stricture  of 
from  tneiitj  to  thirtij  i/ean;  stundiiig 
— Failure  oj  liouyies  uud  Cau:-tic  — 
Cure  by  the  Lavcetted  Stilette. 

George  Stevens,  a^t.  56,  was  admitted 
into  the  St.  IMarylcbone  Infiruiarv,  Ja- 
nuary 14.  1831,  witli  an  impermeable 
stricture,  situated  at  the  bulb.  He  had 
been  alTlictcd  with  this  disease,  (which 
originated  from  gonorrhoea),  from  between 
twenty  to  thirty  years,  and  latterly  has 
suflered  so  much  from  it,  that  he  thinks 
the  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs  brought 
on  a  paralytic  seizure  of  the  left  side, 
which  he  has  now  laboured  under  for 
more  than  a  year.  For  some  years  past, 
he  has  made  water  only  drop  by  drop,  and 
the  bladder  can  never  entirely  empty  it- 
self. The  urine  is  of  an  alkaline  character, 
and  mucus  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained.  Bou- 
gies, caustic,  and  other  means,  from  time 
to  time,  have  been  employed,  but  never 
with  any  relief.  About  a  week  after  his 
admission,  I  made  an  atteni])t  to  perforate 
the  stricture,  and  got  Ihrougb  half  an 
inch  of  it.  The  part  was  kei>t  open  by 
passing  a  bougie  every  other  day.  He  suf- 
fered no  pain  nor  constilutionai  symjitouis 
that  required  more  than  fomenting  the 
perineum,  and  taking  an  oceasional  vl\)q 
rient.  In  a  week  from  the  last  operation, 
I  again  ein))loycfl  the  lancetted  stilette, 
and  at  once  succeeded  in  perforating  the 
obstructed  part  in  the  canal.  A  small 
gum  elastic  catheter  was  immediately 
passed  into  the  bladder,  and  left  there. 
Id  two  days  this  was  changed  tc»  one  twiee 
its  size.  The  catheter  now  produced  c  insi- 
derable  irritation,   so  that  it  was  left  ofl" 


altogether.  Bougies  and  steel  dilators  were 
consc'HU'ntly  pa><scd  every  second  or  third 
day,  until  the  strictured  part  was  as  large 
as  the  rest  of  the  canal.  On  March  l-j,  he 
left  the  hospital,  and  could  make  water  in 
a  full-sized  stream. 

Remarks. — It  is  not  im])r(d)ablc  that 
the  irritation  produced  by  the  stricture 
brou^jfht  on  the  paralytic  affection.  The 
sym]>athy  between  the  urinary  organs 
and  the  brain  is  very  remarkable.  Hence 
we  frcrpientlysee  diseases  of  the  kidney, 
bladder,  and  urethra,  tenninate  in  uri- 
nary coma  and  serous  apoplexy.  This 
case  could  not  have  been  treated  success- 
fully by  any  other  plan.  It  had  re- 
sisted tlie  common  modes — bougies  and 
the  application  of  caustic.  I)i\  ision 
from  the  perineum,  independently  of  its 
uncertainty,  w  ould  most  probably,  from 
the  severity  of  the  operation  and  the  state 
of  the  patient,  have  caused  death.  The 
milder,  and  perhaps  the  most  natural 
method,  was  the  onepursued — perforation 
of  the  stricture  within  the  canal  of  the 
urethra. 

Case  IT. — ImperincnhJe  Stricture  of 
tJiirti/  years  standiiiy,  in  a  man  of 
72  i/enrs  of  aye,  cured  by  the  Lancetted 
Stilette  or  Urethral  Perforator. 

]\Ir.  R.,  a^t.  72,  came  from  the  country 
in  3Iay,  1831,  to  consult  me  concern- 
ing the  state  of  his  urethra,  which  had 
been  the  source  of  considerable  annoyance 
to  him  for  at  least  30  years;  and  latterly 
the  malady  had  so  much  increased,  that 
he  was  in  constant  irritation  and  pain.  He 
could  only  jia^s  his  urine  gnttatim,  and  was 
constantly  obliged  to  rise  during  the  night 
to  attempt  to  make  water,  but  he  could 
never  empty  the  bladder.  He  was  in  a 
miserable  cf>ndition,  being  much  worn 
and  enfeebled  ;  and,  as  he  expressed  him- 
self, all  he  wished  was  to  s])end  his  latter 
days  in  a  tolerable  degree  of  comfort.  On 
examining  the  urethra,  I  found  a  stricture 
immediatelv  behind  the  bulb,  which  wa.s 
impermeable  to  a  bougie.  The  lancetted 
stilette,  or  urethral  perforator,  was  passed 
to  the  part,  and  the  stricture  was  at  once 
perforated.  A  small  catheter  was  intro- 
duced into  the  bladder,  and  its  size  was 
increased  every  two  days.  In  a  week  from 
the  ojjeration  they  were  left  off.  Steel  di- 
lators were  now  passed  every  second  or 
third  day,  until  a  No.  12  could  be  in- 
troduced with  ease.  In  a  month  or  five 
weeks  he  went  into  the  country  again, 
perfectly  well ;  the  pain  and  irritation  had 
ceased  ;  he  was  enabled  to  sleej)  during 
the  whole  night  without  being  iinder  the 
necessity    of  rising,  and  he    could    make 
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water  in  a  full-sized  stream.  The  aux- 
iliary treatment  was  by  aperients,  fre- 
quently soothing  the  urethra  by  fomenta- 
tions ;  and  when  inflammatory  symptoms 
arose,  applying  leeches  to  the  perineum. 

Remauks. — Tin's  case  shows,  that  even 
at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life  this 
treatment  may  be  eTn])]oycd  without 
dano-or.  Considcrino-  the  enfeebled  state 
of  tiie  patient,  and  the  duration  of 
the  disease,  the  immediate  relief  ob- 
tained is  remarkahle. 

Case  TIT. —  Two  Strictiircn  perfnroted 
hij  the  Lancettecl  Stilette ;  ouc  three 
i)iches  from  the  orifice,  and  the  other 
at  the  entrance  into  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  Urethra. 

Tlie  history  of  the  early  part  of  this 
cnse  may  perhaps  be  best  aescribed  in 
the  patient's  own  words. 

"  Previously  to  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1818  I  had  several  claps  and  some 
trifling  stricture,  which  I  have  strong  rea- 
son to  believe  were  eradicated,  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  by  the  use  of  bougies,  &c. 
I  remained  well  till  Oc'ober  1823,  when  I 
again  got  a  clap,  which  was  renewed  in 
the  early  part  of  1824,  and  from  which  I 
think  the  commencement  of  the  stricture 
may  perhaps  be  dated,  as  I  recollect  hav- 
ing considerable  difficulty  in  making  water 
in  August  and  September,  1825.  I  ap- 
plied to  a  medical  gentleman  at  that  time, 
from  whose  treatment  I  receiied  conside- 
rable relief.  But  I  believe  this  difficulty 
in  voiding  my  water  did  not  wholly  arise 
from  stricture,  but  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree from  the  state  of  the  bladder,  proba- 
bly occasioned  by  stricture,  as  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  sediment  or  mucus  in  my 
water,  and  which  entirely  separated  from 
it  after  standing  some  time.  Although 
I  did  not  make  water  in  a  sufficient 
stream,  yet  I  did  not  ].erceive  myself 
getting  much  worse  until  the  beginning  of 
1829,  when  I  think  I  began  to  get  gradually 
worse,  and  still  kept  neglecting  myself, 
with  the  exception  of  several  times  (during 
that  year  and  the  beginning  of  1830),  tak- 
ing something  prescribed  by  a  medical 
gentleman  to  relieve  the  bladder,  not 
being  aware  that  stricture  existed  to  the 
extent  which  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 
For  several  months  previously  to  putting 
myself  under  your  care,  in  October  1831,  I 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  holding  my 
water;  in  fact,  I  could  not  at  all  times 
prevent  its  voluntarily  dribbling  away.  I 
must  also  observe,  that  for  several  years 
(«ay  four  or  five),  I  have  had  cause  to 
make  water  oftener   than   a   person    free 


from  disease,  and  voided  it  in  a  smaller 
stream,  and  in  less  quantities,  than  ought 
to  be  the  case.  This  propensity  has  also 
increased  within  the  la«t  eighteen  months 
or  two  years,  until  it  has  pa  scd  only  .by 
drops. — R.  B." 

When  I  first  saw  this  gentleman,  I 
found  him  to  be  in  a  highly  nervous  state. 
He  was  much  in  the  situation  he  has  de- 
.scribed — passing  his  urine  guttatim,  hav- 
ing frequent  rigors,  a  discharge,  and 
being  almost  always  in  pain.  A  stricture, 
impassable  by  a  bougie,  was  present,  three 
inches  from  the  orifice,  and  its  indurated 
structure  could  be  felt  externally  by  tak- 
ing the  part  between  the  finger  and 
thumb.  After  having  soothed  the  urethra 
by  bleeding,  fomenting,  and  administering 
anodynes  and  aperients,  the  straight  ure- 
thral perforator  was  passed  to  the  part; 
and  by  three  incisions  with  the  lancet, 
the  stricture  was  divided.  But  little 
pain  was  felt,  and  only  a  iev>  drops  of 
blood  followed.  A  small  catheter  was 
passed,  with  the  view  of  leaving  it  in  the 
bladder;  its  progress,  however,  was  ar- 
rested at  the  entrance  into  the  membra- 
nous portion.  Tn  consequence  of  this  se- 
cond stricture,  steel  dilators  only  were 
passed  every  otlier  day  through  the  first, 
until  it  was  enlarged  to  the  natural  size  of 
the  urethra. 

The  patient  having  business  in  the  coun- 
try, left  town  for  two  months.  He  felt 
himself  much  relieved  from  the  first  ope- 
ration ;  and  on  his  retui-n  the  other  stric- 
ture was  perforated.  A  catheter  was  left 
in  the  bladder  for  a  week,  and  followed  up 
by  passing  steel  dilators.  He  went  into 
the  country,  ha\ing  lo  t  all  his  distressing 
symptoms,  and  could  void  his  urine  in  a 
full  stream.  He  was  desired  to  ])ass  a  ca- 
theter once  every  week  for  the  present,  and 
to  do  it  as  often  as  required  afterwards. 

Remarks. — The  presence  of  two  stric- 
tures in  the  urethra  at  so  g-reat  a  distance 
fi"oni  one  another,  would  have  made  the 
operation  of  tlieir  division  from  tlie  peri- 
neum unadvisable;  for  as  soon  as  one 
had  been  operated  upon,  another  would 
have  been  found  four  inches  from  it ;  and 
thus  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
have  laid  open  at  least  four  or  five 
inches  of  the  urethra.  The  time  it 
would  have  taken  to  have  repaired  so 
much  injury  done  to  the  canal  would, 
of  course,  have  been  considerable,  be- 
sides the  uncertainty  of  its  ultimate  ac- 
complisinnent.  The  perforation  of  the 
strictmes  was  attended  with  little  pain 
or  loss  of  blood  ;  but  little  confinement 
was  required,  and  the  cure  was  complete. 
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Case  IV.— Stricture  of  twenty-Jive  years 
standing,  where  the  Caustic  and  Po- 
tussa  h'nsa  had  failed,  perforated 
successfully. 

May,  1830.— I\Ir.  VV.,  a;t.  47.  In  his 
youth,  when  he  was  about  20,  this  gentle- 
man had  contracted  a  gonorrlia'a,  for  the 
cure  of  which  he  had  used  strong  injec- 
tions. The  discharge  ceased,  and  lie 
thought  no  more  of  the  disease  until  two 
years  afterwards,  when  he  found  that  the 
stream  of  urine  became  smaller  and 
smaller,  until  it  was  about  the  size  of  a 
packthread.  lie  consulted  his  surgeon, 
who  employed  bougies,  and  dilated  the 
stricture.  Being  a  good  deal  in  the  sport- 
ing v%'orld,  he  neglected  himself  for  some 
years,  and  lived  ])retty  freely.  The  stric- 
ture gradually  returned,  and  got  worse. 
The  part  at  length  entirely  closed  up,  and 
he  could  void  his  urine  only  drop  by  drop. 
He  now  applied  to  his  surgeon  again, 
who  employed  the  caustic  and  potassa 
fusa.  Neither  of  these  had  any  effect  in 
destroying  the  stricture.  He  went  on  in 
this  miserable  state  for  a  few  years,  when 
his  health  began  to  suffer.  In  May,  18.30, 
he  applied  to  me.  He  was  in  a'  highly 
nervous  condition,  and  was  very  timid. 
I  found  a  stricture  situated  only  two  inches 
from  the  orifice :  it  was  indurated,  and 
quite  impassable  by  a  bougie.  He  would  not 
consent  to  my  operating  with  a  larger  in- 
strument than  a  small  No.  4.  I  perforated 
the  stricture,  which  was  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  with  this  instrument,  and 
then  passed  a  gum-clastic  catheter  int(t  the 
bladder.  He  could  not  bear  tlie  catheter 
to  remain  longer  than  a  few  hours ;  it  was 
therefore  withdrawn.  Bougies  were  now 
passed  every  day,  and  the  sizes  increased  as 
the  patient  could  bear  them.  In  five  days 
a  No.  6  catheter  could  he  passed ;  but  on 
that  day  he  received  a  communication  that 
his  wife  was  dangerously  ill  in  the  coun 
try.  He  immediately  left  London,  and  I 
did  not  hear  from  him  until  a  year  after- 
wards, when  I  received  the  following  ac- 
count :— He  says,  "  You  no  doubt  have 
ere  this  condemned  me  for  neglect  or  in- 
difference  from  not  writing  you.  I  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  take  a  severe  cold,  either 
before  I  left  town  or  on  my  journey  down, 
as  to  lay  me  up  with  a  severe  attack  of 
rheumatic  fever  three  days  after  I  got  to 
Sheffield  ;  I  have  been  confined  to  my  bed 
and  room  ever  since.  I  am  now  much 
better ;  and  as  the  weather  gets  warmer, 
no  doubt  I  shall  soon  be  better.  With  re- 
gard to  the  other  complaint,  the  stricture, 
I  am  hapi)y  to  say  I  have  not  retro- 
graded, which  is  a  wctnder,  considering  the 
heipless  state  I  have  been  in,  not  being 
al)le  to  introduce  the  catheter  regularly.    I 


can  now  pass  a  .sound  (No.  7),  a  size  larger 
than  the  silver  catheter  you  lent  me." 

Remark.*. — Tliere  is  but  little  doubt 
that  had  this  gentleman  remained  under 
my  care,  he  would  have  got  well.  His 
being  obliged  to  leave  town  just  at  the 
time  he  did  was  very  unfortunate  :  it 
was  still  more  unfortunate  tliathe  got  an 
attack  of  the  rheujnalic  fever.  It  was 
gratiying  to  find,  however,  Avlien  a 
bougie  had  not  been  passed  for  a  whole 
year  after  the  operation,  that  a  No.  7 
sound  could  be  introduced  into  the 
bladder. 

Case  V. — Stricture  that  had  resisted 
Bougies  and  all  Urethral  Instru- 
tnents,  perforated  and  cured. 

Geo.  Pace,  aet.  20,  was  sent  to  me  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Evans,  surgeon,  of  Hampstcad, 
Dee.  1(),  1831.  He  had  a  stricture,  brought 
on  from  gonorrhoea,  in  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra,  which  had  resisted 
the  passage  of  the  smallest  bougies,  and 
every  description  of  urethral  instrument, 
for  f^our  successive  months.  His  sufferings 
were  very  great;  the  urine  only  passed 
drop  by  drop ;  he  had  considerable  pain 
in  the  loins;  and  when  he  attempted  to 
void  the  contents  of  his  bladder,  the  strain- 
ing was  so  great  that  his  eyes  immediately 
became  blood-shot.  He'  had  sleepless 
nights,  tenesmus,  and  a  constant  desire  to 
make  water,  without  being  able  to  effect 
it.  The  lancetted  stilette,  or  urethral  per- 
forator, was  passed  down  to  the  stricture, 
and  two  incisions  made.  A  tea-spoonful 
of  blood  followed  the  incisions.  He  was 
desired  to  go  home  and  keep  quiet;  to 
take  an  aperient  ;  to  foment  the  peri- 
neum ;  to  a])ply  leeches,  if  the  pain 
was  great ;  and  to  have  a  bougie  passed 
on  the  alternate  days.  This  he  did, 
and  returned  to  me  in  a  week.  Two 
more  incisions  were  made,  the  stricture 
was  perforated,  and  a  No.  10  elastic  gum 
catheter  passed  into  the  bladder.  He  went 
home  immediately  in  a  coach,  and,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Evans,  wore 
the  catheter  for  a  day  or  two,  when  it 
caused  so  much  irritation  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  it  off.  Bougies  were  ordered 
every  other  day,  and  in  a  fortnight  from 
this  period,  a  No.  12  steel  dilator  could  be 
passed  into  the  bladder  with  the  greatest 
ease ;  and  there  was  so  little  impediment 
in  the  urethra,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  told  where  the  stricture 
had  been  present. 

Remarks. — In  this  case  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  have  divided  the  stric- 
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turc  from  the  peiiiieiim,  had  iiot  this 
treatment  been  aaopted.  Besides  the 
pain  and  uncertainty  of  such  an  opera- 
tion, the  time  it  takes  to  restore  the  ure- 
thra by  this  method  is  considerable,  not 
taking  into  account  the  imperfect  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  usually  performed. 
The  superiority  of  the  treatment  by  per- 
foration cannot  admit  of  a  doubt;  it  is 
accomplished  without  much  pain  ;  with 
but  little  loss  of  blood  ;  the  urine  flows 
throuofh  the  natural  channel ;  the  time 
taken  is  comparatively  short ;  and  the 
cure  is  complete. 

[To  be  continued.] 


OBSERVATIONS 

ON    THE 

THEORY   OF  RESPIRATION 
By  Dr.  Stevens. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  been  induced  to  send  you  the 
following  observations,  in  consequence 
of  a  paper  written  by  Dr.  Gregory,  and 
Mr.  Irvine,  of  Edinburgh,  and  lately  re- 
published in  the  Medical  Gazette.  If 
I  have  passed  in  silence  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  by  certain  indi- 
viduals, it  was  partly  because  it  must 
have  been  obvious  to  all  tliat  the  said 
objections  were  made  from  personal 
motives,  and  w  ritteu  at  a  time  when  the 
writers  were  under  tlie  influence  of  ex- 
cited feelings,  which  rendered  them  al- 
together incapable  of  investigating 
truth.  The  paper  from  Edinburgh  is 
of  a  very  different  description.  It  is 
written  bj'  a  gentleman  of  scientific 
acquirements  :  their  object  is  pure,  their 
objections  are  plausible,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  the  most  attentive  conside- 
ration. 

Until  very  lately,  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  addition  of  oxygen 
%vas  the  essential  agent  in  producing  a 
change  of  colour  in  the  blood  from 
venous  to  arterial ;  but  it  is  now,  if  I 
mistake  not,  almost  universally  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  another  agent  in 
the  circulating  current  which  is  much 
more  essential  than  even  oxygen  for  this 
purpose. 

The  air  which  is  obtained  from  pure 
water  contains  about  32  per  cent,  of 
oxygen.     \Vlien   we  immerse   a  small 
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clot  of  arterial  blood*  in  a  large  volume 
of  this  oxygenated  fluid,  the  colour 
changes  from  arterial  to  venous,  exactly 
in  ])roportion  as  the  salt  of  the  blood 
oozes  out  of  the  clot;  and  if  the  water 
be  repeatedly  changed,  the  clot,  after  a 
short  period,  becomes  quite  dark.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  black  is  the  natural 
colour  of  the  hematosine.  When  we 
remove  the  black  clot  from  tlie  distilled 
water,  it  does  not  become  red  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air ;  in  fact,  it  remains 
black,  even  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure 
oxygen:  but  when  we  immerse  this  black 
clot  in  a  clear  saline  fluid,  the  colour 
changes  instantly  from  black  to  arterial, 
even  when  the  water  has  been  previously 
deprived  of  its  air  by  the  action  of  the 
air-pump.  From  these  and  other  facts, 
it  is  very  obvious  that  it  is  not  oxygen, 
but  the  natural  saline  matter  of  the 
blood,  which  is  the  essential  agent  in 
the  change  of  colour  from  venous  to  ar- 
terial. It  is  more  easy,  however,  to 
prove  the  inaccuracy  of  an  existing 
hypothesis  than  to  bring  forward  a  new 
theory,howeTer  correct  it  may  be,  against 
which  critical  ingenuity  cannot  devise 
some  plausible  objections. 

It  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Gregory  and 
Mr.  Irvine,  that  a  strong  saline  solution 
changes  the  colour  of  the  blood  from 
venous  to  arterial,  without  the  contact 
of  oxygen,  or  indeed  of  any  gas  what- 
ever; but  on  the  same  authority  it  is 
stated,  that  the  serum,  which  is  a  dilute 
saline  fluid,  or  water  of  the  same  saline 
strength  as  the  serum,  produces  no  ef- 
fect tvhatever,  without  the  presence  of 
atmospheric  air.  Tliis,  if  it  be  one,  is 
the  only  ])lausible  objection  that  has 
yet  been  brought  against  the  new  theory 
of  respiration ;  but  I  trust  to  be  able  to 
prove  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  ex- 
periments referred  to,  «  hich  renders  the 
conclusion  wliich  has  been  drawn  from 
them  of  no  value. 

It  has  been  proved  by  numerous  ex- 
periments, that  it  is  not  the  iron,  but  the 
saline  matter  of  the  blood,  which  is  the 
cause  of  its  red  colour,  even  in  the 
venous  circulation.  We  have  seen, also, 
that  when  tlie  blood  is  deprived  of  its 
saline  ingredients,  it  becomes  perfectly 
black;  and,  with  the  exception  of  these, 
there  is  not  one  of  the  other  ingredients 


*  Tlie  blood  which  was  used  in  my  own  experi- 
ments  had  been  arterialized  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  That  which  was  used  by  Dr.  Turner  was 
taken  from  the  femoral  artery  of  a  dog,  [See 
Turner's  Chemistry,  4th  edit.  p.  903.) 
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oi'llic  blood  wliici)  is  capable  of  striking' 
a  red  colour  with  the  dark  heniatositie. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
not  one  particle  of  free  oxygen  in  the 
venous  blood  ;  yet  even  the  venous  blood 
has  a  dark  7ed  colour,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  if  the  salts  in  the  scrum  had 
no  eflect  whatever,  except  when  in  con- 
tact with  atmospheric  air. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  observe,' 
that  the  exact  quantity  of  salt  in  the 
blood  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  w  ith 
sufficient  accuracy.  When  the  solid  in- 
gredients are  ex))osed  for  hours  to  a  red 
heat,  it  is  ]>robable  that  a  part  of  the  salt 
is  also  driven  oft'  with  tlie  animal  matter; 
but,  even  by  this  rude  process,  at  least 
ten  grains  of  <lried  alkaline  salts  are 
obtained  from  1C)00  grains  of  blood  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  each  ounce  of  blood 
contains  about  five  grains  of  salts;  and 
it  a])pears  from  the  following  expei-i- 
ments,  that  this  quantity  is  sufficient, 
without  oxygen,  to  account  for  the  red 
colour  of  the  venous,  or  the  scarlet  tint 
of  the  arterial  blood. 

About  two  ounces  of  serum  were  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  an  air-pump,  until 
as  much  of  the  air  was  removed  as  it 
was  possible  to  obtain  from  so  dense  a 
fluid.  A  black  clot  which  had  been 
soaked  for  hours  in  distilled  water,  was 
immersed  in  the  serum  ;  it  changed  in 
a  short  period  from  black  to  a  bright  red 
colour,  although  the  pump  was  again  al- 
most immediately  used  to  expel  anysraall 
portion  of  air  that  might  have  entered 
with  the  clot. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remove  the  whole 
of  the  serum  from  the  clot,  and  equally 
so  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  air  from 
the  dense  serum.  The  clot  which  was 
used  in  the  above  experiment  was  quite 
dark;  it  is  possible,  however,  that  it  still 
contained  a  minute  ])ortion  of  salt;  but 
to  avoid  this  objection,  a  portion  of 
blood  was  allowed  to  remain  inidis- 
turbed  for  twenty-four  hours.  Tiie  serum 
was  then  carefully  poured  off";  a  num- 
ber of  small  pieces  were  cut  from  the 
centre  of  the  crassamentum,  and  soaked 
in  distilled  water,  which  was  occasion- 
ally renewed,  until  the  water,  which 
was  poured  oft",  lost  all  trace  of  salhie 
matter.  The  clots  «ere  again  washed 
in  distilled  water;  tliey  were  aft  rwards 
ex])o.s(d  for  some  time  on  biljulous  paper, 
and  then  used  in  the  following  ex- 
periments. 

Ten  grains  of  dried  muriate  of  soda 
were  dissolved  in  1000  parts  of  distilled 


water.  This  was  boiled  for  a  i'tw  mi- 
nutes, and  allowed  to  cool  in  a  close 
vessel :  it  was  after«  asds  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  air-])ump,  and  only  a  few 
globules  made  their  escape.  A  clot  was 
then  introduced  into  this  exhausted  fluid; 
the  pump  was  again  immediately  used  ; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  the  clot 
changed  almost  instantly  from  black  to 
briglitred.  The  clot  was  allowed  to  re- 
main upwards  of  an  hour  in  the  ex- 
hausted receiver;  it  was  then  removed 
and  ])laced  beside  one  of  the  clots  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  distilled  water. 
This  was  quite  dark,  but  the  former  had 
a  bright  arterial  colour,  e\eu  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  was  removed  from  the 
weak  saline  fluid.  If  the  brightness 
increased  at  all  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
the  increase  of  colour  xvas  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. 

In  the  next  experiment  a  solution 
containing  ten  grains  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  was  dissolved  in  1000  parts  of  dis- 
tilled water.  The  result  was  exactly 
the  same  as  with  an  equal  portion  of 
muriate  of  soda;  it  was  also  similar 
when  a  solution  was  used  containing  six 
grains  of  the  muriate,  two  grains  of  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  two  grains  of 
the  muriate  of  potass. 

A  solution  containing  eight  grains  of 
the  muriate  of  soda  produced  a  decided 
change  of  colour.  The  tint  was  not  so 
strong  as  in  the  former  experiments,  but 
still  w  hen  the  clot  was  removed  from 
the  water,  it  was  nearly  as  florid  as  ar- 
terial blood.  I  may  add,  that  an  in- 
crease of  redness  was  ])roduced,  even 
when  a  solution  was  used  which  con- 
tained only  five  grains  of  the  muriate  of 
soda.  These  experiments  were  made  in 
the  laboratory  of  Mr.  Squire,  of  Oxford- 
Street,  by  that  g'entleman  and  myself; 
and  those  who  will  repeat  them,  will 
scarcely  admit  that  "  a  weak  saline  so- 
lution has  no  eft'ect  whatever,  except 
when  in  contact  \>  ith  atmospheric  air. 

The  following  experiment  was  made 
during  the  early  part  of  last  year,  in 
Copenhagen,  by  Professor  Forchammer 
and  myself: — 

About  four  ounces  of  venous  blood 
were  conducted  from  a  vein  in  the  arm, 
through  a  tube,  into  an  inverted  gla.ss 
filled  with  mercury.  When  the  blood 
rose  to  the  top,  and  had  dis])laced  an 
e((ual  volume  of  the  heavier  fluid,  the 
blood  appeared  through  the  glass  to  be 
almost  black.  We  then  introduced 
about  one  ounce  of  a  solution   of  salt. 
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As  soon  as  this  came  into  contact  with 
the  lower  portion  of  the  colouring-  mat- 
ter, there  was  a  decided  increase  of  red- 
ness; but  still  it  was  far  from  being- 
equal  to  the  arterial  colour.  From  this 
we  may  infer,  that  so  long-  as  carbonic 
acid,  whicli  is  the  cause  of  the  darkness 
of  the  venous  blood,  remains  in  imme- 
diate contact  ^^  ith  the  colourino;  matter, 
it  is  difficult,  even  Avith  an  increased 
quantity  of  salt,  to  counteract  entirely 
its  darkening-  effect.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  clot  has  been  immersed 
in  distilled  water,  the  colour  is  black 
merely  from  the  loss  of  its  saline  mat- 
ter. In  this  case  a  very  weak  saline 
fluid  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  arterial 
colour,  even  when  the  vessel  whicli  con- 
tains the  clot  is  immersed  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  pure  carbonic  acid*. 

Carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
g-en,  darken  the  colour  even  of  arterial 
blood  ;  and  so  long-  as  these  ag-ents  re- 
main in  direct  contact  m  ith  the  hemato- 
sine  of  venous  blood,  a  stronger  saline 
fluid  is  required  for  the  purpose  of 
changing-  the  colour  from  venous  to  ar- 
terial. It  is  not  fair,  however,  witliout 
making-  a  due  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference, to  draw  a  comparison  betwixt 
what  takes  place  out  of  the  body,  in  an 
air  tig-ht  glass  over  mercury,  from  which 
the  blackening-  gaseous  ag-ent  cannot 
escape,  and  the  changes  which  occur  in 
the  respiratory  organs,  where  the  blood 
is  freely  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air. 
Had  Dr.  Gregory  and  Mr.  Irvine  at- 
tended to  this  difierence,  they  would 
have  drawn  a  different  conclusion  from 
the  result  of  their  experiments. 


•  Carbonic  acid,  which  is  a  necessary  consti- 
tuent of  venous  blood,  is  said  by  my  friend  Ur. 
Clanny,  to  be  the  mainspring  of  life;  but  if  so, 
why  Is  it  so  destructive  when  allowed  to  enter 
the  arterial  circulation  t  When  the  colour  is  dark 
merely  from  the  diminution  of  its  saline  ingre- 
dients, as  in  the  last  stage  of  the  yellow  fever, 
cholera,  &c.suci'.  blood  may  pass  into  the  arterial 
system  with  comparative  impunity,  and  maintain 
life  for  twenty-four  hours.  When  blood,  how- 
ever, which  contains  carbonic  acid  enters  the  ar- 
terial system,  even  though  it  be  less  dark,  it  acts 
as  a  poison,  and  causes  alnl0^t  instant  death.  It 
has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Edwards,  that  the 
young  of  certain  animals  do  not  begin  to  generate 
animal  heat  for  several  d^iys  after  they  are  lit- 
tered. During  this  period  it  is  probable  that 
there  is  very  little,  if  any,  carbonic  acid  in  the 
venous  circulation  ;  consequently  this  blond  can 
circulate  in  the  arterial  system  with  such  compa- 
rative impunity,  that  these  animals  may  be  re- 
peatedly immersed  under  water,  even  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time,  and  still  live.  As  soon,  however, 
as  they  begin  to  evolve  their  own  heat;  or,  in 
other  words,  as  soon  as  carbonic  acid  is  con- 
tained in  the  venous  blood,  this  power  of  living 
under  water  Is  entirely  lost. 


When  the  impure  blood  is  circulating- 
in  the  venous  system,  the  carbonic  acid, 
the  cause  of  the  darkness,  is  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  colouring:  matter, 
consequently  the  natural  quantity  of 
salt  in  tiie  blood  is  not  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  faint  redness;  but 
when  this  dark  blood  arrives  in  the 
lungs,  and  the  acid  is  removed,  the  same 
quantity  of  salt  appears,  from  the  above 
experiments,  to  be  quite  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  producing-  the  arterial 
colour. 

In  the  paper  referred  to,  it  is  stated 
that  the  colour  of  tlie  blood  became  ar- 
terial when  the  clots  were  exposed  to 
the  action  of  tiie  air.  Tltis,  however,  is 
not  a  positive  proof  that  the  chang^e  was 
produced  by  the  addition  of  oxygen  ;  for 
this  may  liave  been  owing-  entirely  to 
the  sudden  removal  of  the  darkening- 
g-as  *. 

From  the  facts  whicli  have  been 
stated,  it  must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  the 
experiments  are  not  conclusive  which 
were  said  to  render  a  modification  of  the 
new  theory  of  respiration  "  somewhat 
necessary."  A  modification  may  be  ne- 
cessary, but  certainly  we  are  not  led  to 
this  by  the  result  of  any  of  the  objec- 
tions or  expeiiments  hitherto  published. 

In  my  late  work  on  the  blood,  if  I 
have  dwelt  too  much  on  the  reddening- 
which  is  produced  by  the  removal  of  the 
acid,  it  \»  as  partly  because  this  circum- 
stance had  been  previously  entirely  ne- 
glected. If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  attri- 
buted too  little  to  the  change  of  colour 
sui)posed  to  be  ])roduced  by  the  addition 
of  oxygen,  it  was  partly  because  this 
had  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  sole 
cause  of  the  arterial  colour. 

I  may  ha^e  erred  in  attaching-  too 
much  importance  to  improvements  which 
I  then  believed,  and  still  believe,  to  be 
entirely  my  own  ;  but  by  referiing-  to 
my  Mork  on  the  blood,  you  will  find  that 
I  had  some  doubt  on  this  subject,  even 
at  the  period  when  that  work  was  pub- 
lished.    I  have  stated  in  the  tenth  pag-e, 


•  A  late  writer,  O'Shaughnessy,  has  denied 
that  carbonic  acid  blackens  the  blood;  but  the 
fallacy  of  this  can  easily  be  proved  by  a  very 
simple  tfxperiment.  When  we  almost  saturate 
distilled  water  with  common  salt,  and  mix  this 
with  recently-drawn  venous  blood,  the  colour 
changes  almost  instantly  from  venous  to  bright 
arterial :  when  we  pass  a  stream  of  pure  car- 
bonic acid  through  this,  it  suddenly  becomes 
nearly  black  :  when  this  is  exposed  for  a  short 
time  to  the  air,  it  again  r^'covers  its  scarlet 
colour,  and  the  experiment  may  be  repeated  a$ 
often  as  we  please. 
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"  That  tlie  cause  of  the  sc:  ilet  eoldiir 
exists  ill  tlio  blood  iiiilc])endeiit  ot"  oxy- 
gen; or,  at  all  events,  o.vi/(/en  of  itself 
cannot  produce  either  the  red  or  arterial 
apjiearance  ;"  and  this  appears  to  come 
near  to  tlie  truth,  for  as  a  reddenin<r 
agent,  o.\vi»"en  of  itself  is  perfectly 
inert. 

We  have  seen  that  even  pure  oxyg-en 
can  no  more  produce  redness  in  blood 
that  has  been  deprived  of  its  saline  mat- 
ter, than  it  can  <>-ive  an  arterial  colour 
to  cominon  ink.  Hence  we  may  infer, 
that  the  essential  cause  of  the  arterial 
colour  exists  in  the  blood  ;  and  were  it 
not  that  the  serum  is  a  saline  fluid, 
there  would  not  be  any  change  of 
colour  in  the  ]tulmonary  organs.  The 
addition  of  oxygen  inay  have  some 
effect  in  the  change  or  colour  from 
venous  to  arterial,  l)ut  so  far  from  being 
the  sole,  it  is  a  mere  secondary  agent. 
I  have  proved  that  the  quantity  of  salt 
contained  in  tlie  Ijlood  can  produce  the 
arterial  colour,  without  any  assistance 
from  the  atmospheric  air;  but  still  it  is 
possible,  when  the  acid  is  removed  in 
the  pulmonary  organs,  that  the  oxygen 
which  enters  may  ])roduce  some  change 
in  the  heinatosine  which  renders  it  more 
easily  reddened  ;  or  what  is  more  pro- 
bable, a  part  of  the  oxygen  which  en- 
ters may  combine  with,  and  produce 
some  change  in,  the  saline  ingredients, 
which  may  enal)le  them  to  act  upon  the 
colouring  matter  with  more  force  :  but 
at  tlie  same  time  that  I  sugg-est  the  pos- 
sibility of  this,  still  I  must  repeat  that 
oxygen  of  itself  is  perfectly  inert;  and 
if  it  does  produce  any  effect,  it  can  only 
do  so  zv/ien  the  colouring  matter  is  in 
immediate  contact  rcith  a  saline  flnid. 

It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  carbonic 
acid  is  evolved  from  the  lungs,  and  also 
that  oxygen  is  absorbed.  Lavoisier 
was  the  first,  however,  who  affirmed 
tliat  carbon  was  the  cause  of  the  dark 
colour  of  the  venous  blood.  Accordino- 
to  his  hypolhesis,  when  this  impure  or 
carbonized  blood  arrives  in  the  lungs, 
the  carbon  coml)incs  with  the  oxygcnOf 
the  air,  and  forms  carbonic  acid,  which 
is  then  expelled  in  the  process  of  expi- 
ration. Such  is  the  hypothesis  which, 
until  very  lately,  was  almost  universally 
received  ;  but  the  result  of  some  recent 
experiments  renders  this  view  of  tlie 
changes  which  occur  in  the  lungs  alto- 
gether untenable. 

When  Dr.  Edwards  forced  some  small 
animals  to  breathe  in  an  atmosphere  of 


hvdrogen,  a  quaiititv  of  carbonic  acid 
was  evolved,  in  some  instances  equal  in 
bulk  to  the  size  of  the  animals.  These 
experiments  were  looked  upon  by  many 
as  almost  decisive  of  the  existence  of 
that  acid  in  the  venous  blood ;  but 
others  consider  them  of  no  value,  for 
they  allege  tliat  there  may  have  been 
o.xygen  sufficient  in  the  pulmonary  cells 
to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  acid  ; 
consequently  they  are  not  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  it  existed  in  the  venous  cur- 
rent. To  avoid  this  objection,  the  fol- 
lowing ex])eriment  was  performed  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  last  year,  in  the 
Polytechnic  School  of  Copenhagen,  by 
Professor  Forchammer  and  myself. 

A  few  ounces  of  venous  blood  were 
drawn  from  the  arm,  tlirough  a  tube,  into 
a  glass  vessel  filled  w  ith  jiure  hydrogen  ; 
the  carbonic  acid  was  exjielled  from  the 
blood  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  though  the 
volume  of  hydrogen  was  large  in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  small  quantity  of  blood, 
still  \he  gas  which  passed  over  was  suf- 
ficiently impregnated  with  carbonic  acid 
to  give  a  milky  ajipearaiice  to  lime- 
water. 

In  another  experiment,  the  blood 
(after  having  been  well  agitated 
with  hydrog-en)  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  glass  for  half  an  hour.  The  hy- 
drog-en  was  then  displaced  by  pouring- 
a  quantity  of  pure  mercury  into  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  result  was  the  same  as  in 
the  last  ex])eriment. 

Since  my  return  to  England,  I  find 
that  a  similar  ex])eriment  has  been  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Hofl'man,  of  Margate ; 
which  is  thus  described  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  number  of  the  Medical  Gazette 
for  last  year: — "  Blood  taken  from  a 
vein  of  the  arm  was  received  in  a  phial 
of  pure  hydrogen  g"as  ;  great  care  being 
taken  to  prevent  access  of  atmospheric 
air.  After  agitating  this  blood,  in  con- 
tact with  hydrogen  g-as,  the  g-as  was 
found  to  render  lime-water  turbid,  and 
not  to  be  inflammalile ;  shewing  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  g-as,  which  the  hydrogen 
had  attracted  fi-om  the  venous  blood." 

In  the  following  experiment,  which 
was  made  lately,  I  was  assisted  by  a 
gentleman  \\lio  is  one  of  the  best  prac- 
tical chemists  in  London,  and  conse- 
quently well  calculated  to  judge  of  its 
accuracy. 

A  double-necked  pint  bottle  was  filled 
with  pure  hydrogen,  and  the  tubes 
which  were  connected  with  each  orifice 
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were  also  filled  with  the  same  gas.  The 
orifice  of  the  ascendino-  heiit  tuhe  was 
))laced  oil  the  skin  near  to  the  hend  of  the 
arm,  and,  ulien  the  vein  was  opened,  the 
orifice  of  the  tube  was  slid  along-  the 
skin  until  it  covered  the  incision  which 
had  been  made  with  the  lancet.  The 
blood  was  conducted  through  the  tube 
into  the  bottle.  In  jiroportion  as  it  en- 
tered, a  part  of  the  hydrogen  passed 
tiiroug'h  the  descending-  tube,  the  ori- 
fice of  which  was  immersed  in  distilled 
water.  When  the  bottle  had  received 
about  five  ounces  of  blood,  both  the  oi'i- 
fices  were  com])letely  closed,  and  the 
blood  was  agitated  with  the  hydrogen 
for  about  five  minutes.  Before  examin- 
ing- the  air,  the  bottle  was  allowed  to 
rest  for  about  half  an  hour,  so  as  to  g-ive 
the  hydrogen  sufficient  lime  to  attract 
the  carbonic  acid.  The  orifice  of  the 
descending-  tube  was  then  immersed, 
and  uncorked,  in  barjtic  Mater.  This, 
in  connexion  with  the  bottle  containing- 
the  blood,  was  then  placed  in  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump.  In  proportion 
as  the  air  was  removed  by  means  of  the 
))ump,  the  g-as  which  was  over  the 
blood  passed  through  the  descending- 
tube  into  the  barytic  water;  and  in  this 
experiment  the  hydiog-en  was  so  slrong-ly 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  that 
even  the  first  few  bubbles  instantly 
caused  a  dense  cloud  in  the  water.  From 
the  above  result  it  is  very  ob^  ions  that 
the  venous  blood  is  saturated,  e\en  in 
the  extremities,  with  "  ready-made" 
carbonic  acid  ;  consequently  we  can  no 
longer  believe  that  this  gas  is  formed  in 
the  pulmonary  organs. 

The  oxygen  which  apjiears  to  exist  in 
the  arterial  blood,  chiefly  in  a  free 
state,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  ex- 
ternal air ;  and  the  carbon  is  probably 
produced  by  changes  which  occur  in  the 
capillary  system.  These  ag-ents  are  es- 
sential to  life — particularly  in  warm- 
blooded animals;  but  the  union  of  car- 
bon with  oxygen,  a  process  which  was 
lately  supposed  to  purify  the  blood,  is 
in  reality  the  cause  of  its  impurity. 
There  is,  in  the  living  body,  an  inces- 
sant combination  of  carbon  with 
oxygen,  and  consequently  a  constant 
evolution   of   animal     heat*,    together 


*  The  quantity  of  animal  heat  that  is  evolved, 
appears  to  depend  partly  on  the  degree  of  dif- 
ference in  quality  betwixt  the  arterial  and  venous 
blood,  and  partly  on  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
blood  circulates  through  the  extreme  texture. 
In  the  foetus  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  dififeieute 


with  the  necessary  formation  of  car, 
bonic  acid.  This  change,  however,  is 
c\  idontly  effected,  not  in  the  lungs, 
hut  in  the  intermediate  structure  w  hich 
exists  all  over  the  system  between  the 
arterial  and  venous  circulations.  It  is 
in  this  texture  that  the  blood  ceases  to 
be  arterial  and  becomes  venous,  partly 
from  the  loss  of  its  oxygen,  and  partly 
from  the  addition  of  carbonic  acid. 
When  this  impure  blood  arrives  in  the 
luiig-s,  it  is  changed  fiom  venous  to  arte- 
rial, partly  by  the  sudden  removal  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  partly  by  the  instan- 
taneous addition  of  pure  air*. 

Lavoisier  apjjears  also  to  have  been 
the  first  who  believed  it  possible  that  the 
union  of  carbon  and  oxygen  might  occur 
in  the  great  circulation;  but  he  after- 
wards al)andoned  this  for  the  other  hypo- 
thesis. La  Grange  g-avc  a  decided  pre- 
feience  to  the  theory  w hich  supposes  the 
acid  to  be  formed  in  the  great  circula- 
tion ;  but  both  La  Grange  and  his  fol- 
lowers erred  in  supj)osing  that  this  union 
commenced  in  the  left  auricle  of  the 
heart,  and  continued  until  the  blood 
arrived  in  the  right  ventricle.  Dr. 
Edwards  has  made  exijerinieuts  to  prove, 
that  the  oxygen  which  enters  the  arte- 
rial blood  combines  with  the  carbon  in 
the  great  circulation  ;  but  at  the  time 
his  late  work  ^vas  published,  he  appears 
not  to  have  made  u]i  his  mind  with  re- 
spect to  the  manner,  or  the  exact  spot 
where  this  combination  takes  place.  He 
says,  "  With  respect  to  the  oxygen 
which  is  to  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the 
mass  of  the  blood,  one  of  two  things 
must  happen  :  it  enters  into  combination 
either  suddenly  or  slowly.  In  the  latter 
case  there  will  be  oxygen  to  excess,  cir- 
culating in  the  mass  of  the  blood.  This 
pure  oxygen  will  therefore  be  subject  to 
exhalation,  w  hich  will  take  place  in  the 
organs  adapted  for  giving-  passage  to  it, 
as  happens  in  fishes,  in  the  air  bladders 
of  which  animals  oxygen  is  found." 
From  this,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  his 
work,  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Edwards  at 

of  quality  betwixt  the  arterial  and  venous  blood; 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  f<Etus  does 
not  possess  the  power  of  evolving  heat  until  it 
begins  to  breathe:  until  this  period,  the  blood 
seems  to  be  used  almost  entirely  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  solids. 

*  Dr.  BoEtock,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Physio- 
logy, states,  "  That  we  have  no  proof  of  the 
existence  of  any  gas  in  the  blood."  When  we 
subject,  however,  either  the  arterial  or  venous 
blood  to  the  action  of  an  air-pump,  we  have  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  lioth  tiiese  fluids  contain  a 
very  large  jioition  of  air. 
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that  period  had  not  come  to  any  decision 
on  this  subject.  The  carbonic  acid, how- 
ever, is  not  contained  in  tlie  mass  of 
blood  :  it  exists  only  in  the  venous  cir- 
culation ;  for  the  blood  even  in  the  most 
minute  arteries  of  the  extremities  is  as 
hig-hlv  arterial  as  it  was  when  it  left  the 
leu  side  of  tlie  heart.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  blood  is  hi^jlily  venous,  even 
in  the  most  minute  veins.  From  this  it 
is  obvious  tliat  the  carbon  does  not  com- 
bine with  the  oxyg-cn  cither  in  the  arte- 
rial or  the  venous  circulation  ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  it  is  equally  clear  that 
the  animal  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  formed  ntili/  in  the  inter- 
mediate structure  all  over  the  body  where 
the  arterial  circulation  ends  and  the 
venous  begins. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  impure 
blood  and  the  atmospheric  air  do  not 
eome  into  immediate  contact  with  each 
other  in  the  lungs.  To  what,  then,  are 
we  to  attribute  the  removal  of  the  iieavy 
carbonic  acid  from  the  blood  ?  Spal- 
lanzani  believed  that  the  acid  was  ex- 
haled from  the  lungs  ;  and  Dr.  Edwards 
has  ado])ted  the  same  opinion.  It  is 
very  obvious,  however,  that  if  this  pro- 
cess were  left  to  mere  exlialation,  the 
carbonic  acid  would  remain  in  the  blood 
and  cause  death. 

We  may  give  to  the  phenomenon  any 
name  that  we  please  ;  but  there  is  now 
no  question  of  the  f;ict,  that  oxyg-en 
possesses  the  power  of  attracting"  or  lift- 
ing- up  carbonic  acid  even  througfh  the 
medium  of  a  dense  membrane*.  When 
the  im])ure  blood  arrives  in  the  lung's,  it 
is  tiiis  j)ow  er  wliich  enables  the  oxyg-en 
to  remove  the  heavier  g-as,  and  to  diffuse 
it  almost  instantly  in  the  g-cneral  atmo- 
sphere. 

The  absoi-ption  of  oxygfen  is  still  con- 
sidered by  many  as  the  first  change  in 
the  process  of  respiration.  It  is  very 
evident,  liowcver,  that  a  fluid  containing- 
carI)onic  acid  cannot  al)sorl)  oxyg-en  un- 
til a  ])art  at  least  of  tlie  acid  l)e  rcmovc^d. 
Wlicn  a  tnndjjcr  containing  carbonic 
acid,  with  a  moist  membrane  firmly  tied 
over  it,  is  ])laced  in  an  atmosphere  of 
pure  oxyg-en,  the  acid  is  removed  faster 
than  the  o.xygen  can  enter,  and  the 
membrane  at  first  becomes  concave. 
From  tliis  alone  we  may  infer,  that  the 
removal  of  the  acid  is  tlie  ])rimary 
change  in  the  respiratory  process;  in 
proportion  as  this  is  cflrecteu,   the  space 

•  See  my  late  work  on  the  Hcaltliy  and  Uiscuscil 
Properties  of  the  Blood,  p.  71. 


which  was  occupied  by  the  acid  is  in- 
stantly replaced  by  at  least  an  equal 
volume  of  pure  air.  This  purified  fluid 
follows  the  current.  The  existence  of 
oxyg-en  in  arterial  blood  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  experiment :  but  experiments 
are  not  necessary  to  prove  this ;  for  if 
there  be  one  word  of  truth  in  the  great 
discovery  of  Harvey,  the  blood  which 
has  received  the  oxygen  must  pass  on  to 
the  arterial  circulation.  There  may  be 
other  minor  changes ;  but  if  the  new 
tlieorv  be  correct,  the  essential  difference 
betwixt  the  arterial  and  the  venous 
blood  is,  that  the  former  contains  pure 
air  and  the  latter  carbonic  acid. 

From  the  facts  which  have  been  stated 
in  tliis  paper,  in  addition  to  those  w  hich 
arc  contained  in  my  work  on  the  blood, 
the  following  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  : — 

1st,  That  the  animal  heat  is  evolved, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  is  foniied,  not  in 
tlie  general  round  of  the  great  circnla- 
tioii,  but  in  the  capillary  system  all  over 
the  body,  where  the  arterial  circulation 
ends  and  the  venous  begins. 

2d,  That  carbonic  acid  is  tlie  chief 
cause  of  the  dark  colour  of  the  venous 
blood. 

3d,  That  when  this  impure  blood 
arrives  in  the  lungs,  the  removal  of  apart 
at  least  of  the  acid  is  the  first  change 
that  occurs  in  tlie  process  of  respira- 
tion. 

4tli,  Til  at  the  acid  is  removed  by 
means  of  a  power  of  attraction  vvhiclr 
oxygen  possesses  for  this  gas. 

i5th,  That  the   salt  in  the  blood  is  the 
essential  agent  in  the  change  of  colour 
from  venous  to  arterial  *. 
1  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  sei-vant, 

Wm.  Stevens,  M.D. 

Albany-Street,  Re2;cnt's-Park, 
March  2r,  1834. 

*  I  know  but  one  respectable  writer  who  still 
resists  this  conclusion.  Dr.  Paris,  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  Phnrmacologia,  states  'see  p.  l.-iS), 
"That  the  new  vitws  regarding  the  conversion 
of  venous  into  arterial  blood  cannot  l)e  supported 
but  at  the  expense  of  every  received  opinion.  We 
are  called  upon  to  level  with  the  dust  the  edifice 
which  has  been  raised  by  the  joint  labours  of  our 
most  distinguished  philosophers,"  &c.  &c.  This 
defence,  however,  may  beset  up  in  favour  of  every 
established  trror.  Such  are  the  arguments  that 
have  been  used,  and  with  equal  propriety,  against 
almost  every  real  improvement  that  has  been  made 
in  the  profession.  It  was  this  sort  of  logic  which 
retarded  for  a  time  the  admission  of  the  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  But  though  such 
objections  passed  current  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  First,  they  will  not  be  received  now  by  any 
wl;o  are  callable  of  reasoning  for  themselves. 
The  stately  "  edifice  "  which  was  lately   looked 
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CASE  OF 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  PEI,VIS,  &c. 

WITH  COKCtSSION  OF  THE   BRAIN  ; 
SUCCESSFVLLY  TREATED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
If  the  following  should  be  deemed 
worthy  of  inserUon  in  the  Gazette,  you 
will  oblige  nie  by  letting  it  appear  in 
an  early  number.  The  case  is  narrated, 
not  from  any  thing  novel  in  the  mode 
of  treatment,  but  because  it  serves  to 
illustrate  the  extraordinary  power  which 
the  miners  in  our  neighbourhood  pos- 
sess of  surviving  the  shock,  and  o^  er- 
comiug-  the  severe  injuries,  consequent 
ilpon  accidents,  to  which,  from  the 
nature  of  their  employment,  they  are 
so  peculiarly  and  constantly  exposed. 
As  a  passing  remark,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  the  accidents  we  are  daily  called 
upon  to  witness  among  the  colliers  are 
in  general  followed  by  considerably  less 
constitutional  irritation  than  those  of  a 
similar  description  usually  met  with  in 
the  metropolitan  liospitals,  occurring  to 
the  persons  of  coal-heavers  and  porter- 
brewers;  hut  this  probably  n)ay  be 
said  to  originate  in  the  vast  difference 
which  exists  betHeen  them  as  regards 
their  habits  and  method  of  livingf. 


upon  with  so  much  veneration,  is  evidently  built 
upon  a  sandy  foundation,  and  destined  to  fall.  If 
I  mistake  not,  there  are  other  recewcd  opinions 
which  will  soon  follow,  much  to  the  benefit  of 
science,  as  well  as  of  humanity. 

Dt  Paris  is  generally  allowed  to  be  .t  man  of 
first-rate  talents, and  I  have  no  wish  to  detract  from 
his  merits;  but  I  must  say  that  he  suffers  his 
prejudices,  in  favour  of  the  opinions  of  "  distin- 
guished philosophers,"  to  go  rather  too  far,  when 
he  stigmatizes,  as  "  an  air-built  castle,"  a  theo- 
ry which  is  supported  not  only  by  the  most  incon- 
trovertible facts,  but  also  by  the  approbation  of 
many  of  the  very  first  physiologists  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Even  Dr.  Gregory  and  Mr.  Irvine  ad- 
mit that  the  salt  of  the  blood  is  essential  to  the 
change  of  colour,  from  venous  to  arterial ;  and 
so  will  Dr.  Paris,  when  he  leaves  the  decision  of 
this  question  to  the  teat  of  experiment,  in  place  of 
referring  it  to  the  opinions  of  distinguished  phi- 
losophers. 

I  have  been  censured,  also,  for  the  remarks 
which  I  have  made  with  respect  to  scurvy  ;  but  if 
I  had  scarcely  seen  this  disease  previously  to  the 
publication  of  my  work  on  the  blood,  I  have 
since  visited  that  part  of  the  world  where  scurvy 
is  perhaps  more  prevalent  tl.an  in  any  other. 
After  having  seen  this  disease  on  a  large 
scale,  so  far  from  being  induced  to  make  any 
retraction,  1  am  now  in  possession  of  the  most 
unequivocal  evidence  to  establish  the  accuracy  of 
the  opinions  which  I  have  formerly  advanced 
upon  this  subject  ;  and  the  fear  of  offending 
"  distinguished  philosophers"  will  not  prevent 
me  from  laying  this  evidence  before  the  puldic. 


There  is  one  feature,  however,  in  the 
accompanying  case,  which  render*  it 
highly  interesting;  and  that  is,  the 
slight  degree  of  visceral  derangement 
which  supervened  upon  the  fractured 
condition  of  the  pelvis.  As  the  bladder 
and  intestines,  from  their  relative  situa- 
tion within  the  parietes  of  its  bony 
structure,  are  so  liable  to  be  lacerated 
when  the  local  mischief  is  extensive,  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  recovery, 
under  such  circumstances,  should  be  of 
so  comparatively  rare  occurrence;  but, in 
the  succeeding  history,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  viscera  must  have  entirely  es- 
caped, as  no  important  symptoms  ap. 
peared  in  the  progress  of  the  case  but 
\,hat  might  be  clearly  attributed  to  the 
severe  shock  Avhich  the  brain  and 
nei-vous  sj  stem  generally  sustained. 

With  every  wish  for  the  continued 
prosperity  of  your  journal,  permit  me 
to  subscribe  myself. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
Charles  Thornhill. 

Darlaston,  Staffordshire, 
March  17th,  1834. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, between  twelve  and  one  o'clock, 
I  was  requested  to  visit  Thomas  Foster, 
retatis  17,  who  had  met  with  a  severe 
accident  in  one  of  the  neighbouring 
collieries.  The  ])oor  youth  had  been 
remaijing  to  work  over  time,  in  or- 
der to  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of 
money  to  buy  him  a  new  jacket,  and 
whilst  engag'ed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit- 
shaft,  in  preparing  the  skip  for  its  as- 
cent, his  clothes  became  entangled  with 
the  chain-hook,  which,  after  dragging 
him  to  the  height  of  twenty. five  yards, 
suddenly  let  go  its  hold,  and  precipi- 
tated him  to  the  bottom.  He  was  im- 
mediately brought  up  out  of  the  pit, 
though  in  an  apparently  lifeless  state, 
and  conveyed  home ;  but  manifesting 
signs  of  vitality  whilst  on  the  way,  the 
men  who  accompanied  obliged  him  to 
drink  a  glass  of  brandy,  for  the  pur- 

t)ose,  as  they  affirmed,  "  of  enlivening 
lis  spirits."  Having-  entered  the  apart- 
ment, I  perceived  him  lying  upon  the 
bed  in  a  state  of  partial  insensibility. 
His  pulse  was  feeble  and  intermitting, 
and  his  respiration  laborious:  his  extre- 
mities were  cold,  and  the  surface  of  the 
body  generally  was  deprived  of  its  na- 
tural temjjeralure.  On  being  roused, 
he  answ  ered  in  an  incoherent  manner  to 
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any  question  that  was  proposed .  Thouijli 
he  appeared  unconscious  of  pain, 
Avhen  moved  from  one  part  of  tlic  bed  to 
the  other,  yet  he  occasional!}'  mani- 
fested uneasiness  whilst  1  was  examin- 
ingf  and  dressing-  his  wounds.  The  face 
Avas  much  tumehed,  the  left  cheek  par- 
tially lacerated,  and  an  extrusive  wound 
was  seen  in  the  muscles  of  the  left  fore- 
arm. From  evident  shortening  of  the 
limb,  and  eversion  of  the  foot,  a  fracture 
was  alio  discovered,  on  inspection,  to 
exi.st  in  the  left  thigh ;  but  since,  from 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  there  was  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  bandag-es,  and  as 
there  seemed  but  little  probability  that 
he  would  survi\e  the  shock  which  the 
constitution  had  sustained,  I  contented 
myself  merely  with  drawing*  tog-ether 
by  suture  the  lacerated  parts,  dressing- 
them  in  the  usual  manner,  and  leaving- 
hini  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

At  day-break  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  two  or  three  professional  friends, 
who  had  been  invited  to  see  the  case. 
The  patient  was  still  labouring  inider 
the  effects  arising  from  concussion  of 
the  brain.  The  pulse  was  irregular; 
and  although  increased  in  frequency, 
Avas  deficient  in  power ;  yet  warmth 
had  been  universally  diffused  over  the 
whole  body.  After  making  a  minute 
and  careful  examination,  there  was 
found  to  be  an  oblique  fracture  of  the 
lower  jaw,  on  the  left  side,  near  to  the 
symphysis ;  a  fracture  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  on  the  same  side ;  and  a 
double  fracture  of  the  thigh  ;  the  upper 
fracture  extending  through  the  cervix 
femoris  and  into  the  trochanter  major, 
and  the  lower  running  transversely 
through  the  shaft  of  llie  bone,  about  one- 
tliird  above  the  condyles.  Added  to 
these,  there  was  fractured  pelvis,  to 
which  our  attention  was  primarily  di- 
rected, in  consequence  of  observing  con- 
siderable contusion  and  ecchymosis 
about  the  perineum  and  the  integuments 
thereto  adjoining.  The  fracture,  as  far 
as  we  could  ascertain,  ran  directly 
through  the  crista  of  the  pubes,  con- 
tinuing- its  course  towards  tlie  left  ace- 
talniluin,  and  terminating  in  an  oblique 
direction  througii  tlie  u])per  portion  of 
the  ramus  ischii.  When  the  lind)  was 
rotated,  a  distinct  crejiitus  could  both  be 
heard  and  felt. 

IIa\ing-  (  Hceted  reduction,  the  frac- 
tured thigh  and  jaw  were  dressed  in  the 
ordinary  way,  ajid  the  ])eh  is  was  cn- 
circ!e<l   with  a  strong    linen    liandage ; 


but  as  there  was  considerable  tumefac- 
tion about  the  shoulder,  this  latter  was 
placed  upon  a  pillow,  and  directed  to  be 
constantly  wetted  with  a  diluted  solution 
of  the  plumbi  acetas.  The  following 
mixture  also  was  prescribed. 

R.  Spiritus  Ammonia?  Aromat.  5iss.  ; 
("onfect.  Aromat.  9ij. ;  Misturae  Cam- 
phors xiv.  ;  Aquae  Pura>  ^'J-  ^^-  j 
Capiat  cochlearia  tria  magna  3tia 
vol  4ta  quaque  hora. 

Three  p.m. — The  patient  has  evinced 
symptoms  of  uneasiness  since  he  was 
dressed  ;  sensibility,  however,  has  not 
been  restored,  though  he  has  recovered 
sufficiently  to  swallow  a  few  table- 
spoonsful  of  gruel.  Whenever  he  is 
addressed,  he  speaks  in  a  confused 
manner.  t 

Eig-ht  P.M. — Continues  to  lie  in  a 
comatose  state,  and  when  spoken  to,  is 
roused  with  great  difficulty.  There  has 
been  an  invohnitary  discharge  of  urine 
twice  or  three  times  during  the  after- 
noon. Pulse  quick  and  irritable ;  and 
the  skin  is  inclined  to  be  heated. 

7th. — The  night  has  been  passed  more 
comfortably  than  was  expected  ;  never- 
theless, it  has  been  characterized  by 
frequent  tossings  to  and  fro  about  the 
bed.  The  bandages  have  slipped  from 
the  head,  so  that  their  reapplication  has 
been  rendej-ed  necessary.  Pulse  rapid 
and  vibrating- ;  and  the  abdomen  is 
rather  tense  and  tumid.  He  has  made 
water  during  the  night,  but  as  yet  there 
has  been  no  digestion. 

R.  lufusi  Sennae  '^iiiss.  ;  Magnesije 
Sulpliatis  3J. ;  Mistura;  Campborje 
^ij.  ;  Tinct.  SennEB  ^ss.  M.  Suniat 
partem  quartam  scxta  quaque  hora 
donee  alvus  bene  soluta  fiierit. 

Six  P.M. — Although  he  was  drawn 
pretty  high  up  in  bed  at  the  last  visit, 
yet  lias  he,  fiora  constant  jactitation, 
gradually  slidden  down  to  the  old  posi- 
tion. There  has  been  at  times  much 
low  muttering  delirium  ;  but  during  the 
periods  of  consciousness  he  has  fre- 
quently inquired  for  something  to  drink. 
Since  the  morning  he  has  taken  a  jtint 
of  gruel,  in  small  quantities  frequently 
repeated. 

8th. — Hitherto  there  has  been  no  eva- 
cuation from  the  bowels,  but  there  con- 
tinues to  be  a  plentiful  discharge  of  the 
urinary  secretion.  His  mother  tells  me, 
that  in  the  night  he  for  the  first  time 
gave  indications  of  restored  sensibility 
and  consciousness,  and  began  to  interro- 
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gate  licr  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident. 
He  had  not  the  slightest  reeollectioii  of 
its  occurrence,  or  how  he  was  occupied 
previous  to  its  taking  place.  The  tongue 
is  furred  and  dry ;  the  pulse  is  quick  ; 
and  the  abdomen  feels  hard  and  tumid. 
R  Hydrar.  Submur.  gr.  iv. ;  Pulv.  Ja- 

lapip,  ^T.  xij.     M.   ft.   Pulvis  statim 

sumendus. 

8  P.M. — The  patient  has  experienced 
much  relief  from  having  had  two  copious 
dejections.  There  has  been  a  slight  re- 
turn of  pain  in  the  head,  accom])anied 
with  occasional  aberrations ;  but  upon 
the  whole  he  is  better,  and  may  be  said 
to  bid  fair  for  an  ultimate  recovery. 

9th. — He  has  been  frequently  heard 
to  ramble  during  the  night,  and  has  not 
had  much  settled  sleep.  Complains  of 
severe  pain  in  the  shoulder  and  hip,  the 
former  of  ^^hich  appears  a  good  deal  tu- 
mefied. There  is  also  much  pain  and 
uneasiness  about  the  bony  structure  of 
the  pelvis.  The  wounds  in  the  face  and 
arm,  when  dressed,  looked  kind,  but 
were  suppurating,  —  no  part  having 
healed  by  the  first  intention.  This  lat- 
ter circumstance,  however,  was  no  more 
than  could  be  expected  from  his  restless 
state,  and  the  constitutional  irritation 
under  which  he  laboured.  Pulse  fre- 
quent ;  tongue  loaded  with  fur ;  urine 
high  coloured ;  and  a  troublesome  cough, 
may  now  be  ranked  among  the  list  of 
symptoms. 

Mist.  Salin. 

14th. — Having  had  several  hours  of 
sound  sleep,  he  expresses  himself  as 
greatly  refreshed.  He  says  his  cough 
is  better,  and  his  shoulder  pretty  free 
from  pain  ;  there  is  still  some  degree  of 
swelling,  attended  with  considerable 
heat  of  surface. 

15th. — The  case  continues  to  go  on 
favourably,  and  no  unpleasant  symptom 
has  occurred  to  retard  the  curative  pro- 
cess. Swelling  of  the  shoulder  has  now 
entirely  subsided,  and  splints  and  ban- 
dages ha\  e  been  substituted  for  the  lo- 
tion. The  ligatures  have  come  away 
from  the  wounds  in  the  face  and  arm, 
which  are  healing  as  fast  as  possible. 

23d.  —  Perfect  union  having  been 
pretty  nigh  accomplished,  the  four- 
tailed  bandage  was  removed  from  the 
jaw,  at  the  request  of  the  jiatient.  There 
is  no  overlapping  of  the  bone,  but  a 
slight  projection  just  along  tiie  alveolar 
processes  ;  and  this  latter  is  only  per- 
ceptible by  minutely  examiuing  tjie  in- 


terior of  the  mouth.  The  wound  of  the 
check  has  healed  up. 

Dec.  29th. — To-day  he  has  been  car- 
ried down  stairs  for  the  first  time  since 
his  accident,  which  has  contributed  in 
no  little  way  to  his  joy  and  comfort. 
He  has  the  entire  use  of  his  arm  and 
shouldcr-joint,  and  can  perform  their 
various  motions  with  perfect  freedom. 
The  thigh  appears  about  an  inch  shorter 
than  that  of  the  sound  side,  but  he  can 
raise  it  without  assistance.  He  expe- 
riences some  difficulty  in  sitting  up, 
from  the  weakness  still  felt  about  the 
pelvic  apparatus.  The  pelvis  is  at  pre- 
sent supported  by  the  circular  bandage. 

Jan.  29th,  1834. — He  has  managed  to 
v.alk  uj)  to  my  surgery  with  the  aid  of 
his  crutches  ;  but  he  complains  of  weak- 
ness ill  the  pelvis,  and  particularly  about 
the  acetabulum  of  the  injured  side, 
though  he  states  that  he  feels  his 
strength  to  be  increasing  rapidly. 

March  12th. — To-day  he  has  walked 
to  the  surgery  without  his  crutches,  hav- 
ing substituted  for  them  a  stick,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  himself  upright. 


BLOODLETTING    BY    THE 

POLYTOME. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Having  in  some  observations  on  local 
bloodletting,  published  in  the  Dublin 
Medical  Journal,  described  an  instru- 
ment whicli  I  proposed  to  call  the  Poly- 
tome,  and  which  had  for  its  object  to 
make  superficial  incisions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  blood,  I  have  been 
much  gratified  by  learning  that  a  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Whitehaven,  had  pre- 
viously devised  and  used  a  similar  in- 
strument; and  that  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience was  such,  as  to  induce  him  to 
prefer  it  to  the  common  box  scarificator. 
As,  ho«  ever,  it  seems  fated  that  doctors 
must  difl^er,  I  have  to  notice  a  commu- 
nication from  Mr.  Kiiox,  in  a  late  No. 
of  the  Lancet,  in  which  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing objections; — 

1.  That  the  operation  is  slow  and 
painful.  2.  That  if  done  quickly,  there 
is  but  little  control  over  the  length  and 
depth  of  the  incisions.  3.  That  if  em- 
ployed on  a  restive  patient,  it  will  be 
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extremely  difficult  to  use.  4.  That  iu 
inexperienced  hands  it  would  prove  mis- 
chievous and  disfio-uring-. 

1.  The  slowness  and  painfulness.  A 
cultintf  instrument  is  not  either  quick  or 
slow,  except  as  it  is  rendered  so  by  tlie 
operator.  Does  Mr.  Knox  mean  to  as- 
sert, that  an  incision  can  Ic  made  in  a 
shorter  time  by  ihc  action  of  a  steel 
spring,  than  by  the  hand  of  the  opera- 
tor .'*  If  so,  he  must  be  prepared  to  de- 
fend the  use  of  sj)ring-  blcedino-  phlcmes 
in  ])reference  to  lancets,  in  the  o])eration 
of  venesection  ;  and  if  it  be  an  ol)ject  to 
diminish  pain,  that  can  only  be  effected 
by  dividing  as  little  of  tlje  integuments 
as  possible,  which  desirable  object  is  at- 
tained b}-  the  polytome  making  linear 
and  not  circular  incisions,  and  also  by 
the  cutting  edges  being  kept  in  the  best 
order,  which  is  rarely  done  in  the  box 
scarificator,  owing  to  the  trouble  of  tak- 
ing it  asunder.  The  shock  of  several 
blades  penetrating  the  skrii  to  a  consi- 
derable depth,  imjjelled  by  a  spring,  is 
both  more  abhorrent  to  the  imagination, 
and  more  painful  to  the  feeling,  tlian  the 
light  touches  of  lancets  moved  by  tlie 
hand  can  ever  be. 

2.  The  want  of  control  over  the 
length  of  the  incisions  cannot  be  oh- 
jected  to  the  polytome  more  than  to  any 
other  cutting  instrument  used  in  sur- 
gery. The  length  depends  on  the  f)pe- 
rator  alone;  and,  as  has  been  well  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Tljompson,  the  person  is 
incapable  of  following  the  profession 
who  cannot  make  a  short  or  a  long  in- 
cision as  the  case  may  require.  The 
depth  can  be  regulated  by  holding  the 
instrument  under  the  fingers  at  a  certain 
angle;  and  tliis  circumstance  deterred 
me  from  reconnnending  the  addition  of 
a  guard  for  that  jnnpose,  as  was  at  first 
suggested.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  White- 
haven, hov.ever,  I  find,  strongly  recom- 
mends tiie  guard  ;  and  some  ])olytomes 
have  lately  been  made  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, cutler,  in  this  city,  \^hich  leave  no- 
thing to  be  desired.  They  are  furnished 
with  guards,  which  are  raised  or  de- 
pressed by  means  of  a  screw  and  spring', 
so  that  the  depth  to  which  the  lancets 
are  to  penetrate  can  be  regulated  in  the 
most  exact  manner.  Those  instruments 
are  also  easily  taken  asunder,  and  may 
be  kept  clean  witliout  (rouble. 

8.  In  case  of  restivencss  on  tlie  part 
of  the  patient,  the  jiolytome  clearly  lias 
the  advantage,  inasnuu'h  as  it  requires 
the  use  of  only  one  hand,  and  leaves  the 
other  free  to  restrain  the  patient ;   \\  hile 


the  box  scarificator  requires  both  hands, 
and  also  requires  a  considerable  pressure 
to  prevent  it  from  being  raised  up  when 
the  phlemes  are  in  the  act  of  penetrat- 
ing the  skin.  In  the  case  of  children,  or 
the  insane,  tlie  pol^'tome  can  also  be 
concealed  in  the  hand  even  at  the  mo- 
ment of  using  it. 

The  fourth  and  last  objection — that 
in  inexperienced  hands  it  would  prove 
mischievous  and  disfiguring  —  applies 
with  more  force  to  the  box  scaiificator, 
inasmuch  as  its  incisions  must  neces- 
sarily be  deep;  while  those  of  the  poly- 
tome are  always  supei-ficial.  With  re- 
spect to  both  instruments,  as  well  as  to 
cupping  in  general,  the  value  of  expe- 
rience cannot  be  estimated  too  highly. 
Those  who  have  witnessed  Baron  Lar- 
rey  making  superficial  incisions  with 
only  one  blade,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing blood  by  means  of  cupping  glasses, 
can  readily  appreciate  the  celerit}-  and 
certainty  with  which  the  appropriate  in- 
cisions can  be  made  by  the  polytome. 
The  improvement  in  the  use  of  the  in- 
sti-nment  attainable  by  experience,  in- 
stead of  being  an  objection,  ought  to 
lead  to  a  more  patient  trial  of  it,  and 
prevent  it  being  condemned  in  a  hasty 
manner. 

With  tliese  observations  I  beg  to  re- 
commend it  to  tlie  candid  judgment  of 
your  readers. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jonathan  Osborne,  M.D. 

63,  Harcourt-Street,  Dublin, 
April  4,  1834. 


ROMAN   C UNIQUE, 

DURING    THE    WINTER    OF    1833-4. 

By  David  Badham,  3I.D. 

Radcliffe  Travell.  Fellow,   &c.&c. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
A  FEW  observations  on  the  hospitals  at 
Rome  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  your 
readers;  and  a  short  account  of  the 
mode  of  practice  adtipted  here,  made  by 
a  person  on  the  sjiot,  may  not  even  be 
without  its  use  to  the  over-bold  in  the 
use  of  the  lancet.  Sto.  Spirito  is  the 
])rinci])al  hospital  at  Rome  :  some  idea 
of  its  capacity,  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  tliat  capacity  is  interesting  to  the 
physician,  will  be  better  conveyed  to 
the  reader  bv  a  glance  at  the  following 
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Table,  than  by  a  more  lengthened  de-  Foundling-  Hospital  or  Lunatic  Asylum, 
scriptiou  of  the  length  of  its  wings  or  which  are  connected  however  with  the 
wards.      I  say  nothing- at  present  of  the     building.     The  report  is  for  last  year. 


On                          ' 

1st  of  January,  1833.          Rimasti._ 

! 

Entrati, 

Total. 

Left 
Cured. 

Died. 

Rimastl 

at  end  of  the 

past  Year 

1833. 

Ward  of  "  F'ebbricit- 
tanti" 

Surgical  ward    

Ward  for  the  "  Operati" 

Phthisical  ward 

Scorbutic  ward 

Clinical  ward 

Chronic  case  ward. . . . 

Old  Cases. 

396 

35 

5 

11 

3 

10 

28 

New  Cases. 

9437 

416 

13 

107 

25 

280 

196 

9833 
451 

18 
118 

28 
290 
224 

8944 
346 
14 
19 
22 
266 
46 

781 

69 

2 

92 

3 

15 

157 

208 
36 
2 
7 
3 
9 
21 

This  hospital  does  not  receive  wo- 
men. The  fact  of  the  chronic  cases 
being"  so  few,  does  not  arise  from  any 
scarcity  of  such  cases,  but  because  the 
g-reat  hospital  St.  Jaconio  in  the  Corso, 
called  the  hospital  of  the  incurables,  is 
appropriated  to  this  purpose.  Dr.  Tag- 
liabo  is  at  present  clinical  physician,  as 
they  change  every  year :  the  number  of 
pupils  who  go  round  with  him  is  g"eue- 
rally  about  fifty;  I  believe  there  are 
eighty  whose  names  are  registered.  The 
way  of  taking-  down  cases  is  very  good  : 
a  printed  pajier  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  clerk,  and  this  paper  is  divided  into 
columns,  each  column  being-  headed  by 
some  word  which  suggests  the  questions 
in  the  order  which  they  ought  to  be 
put.  Eta  —  Costituzione  —  Giroiie  di 
vita — Dimora — Morbi  precedetiti — JSpo- 
ca  della  malattia — Cause  nuuiifesti — 
Fenomeni  de^  corsi — Rhnedi  usati — De- 
nomenazione  della  malattia — Malattie 
regnanti — Qualitadi  stagione.  Such  are 
the  questions.  A  last  column  is  left 
open  for  any  clinical  observation  that 
may  occur  from  day  to  day  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease  ;  and  on  the  back 
of  these  papers  an  account  is  given  of 
the  autopsy,  if  the  patient  die.  Dr.  Tag- 
liabo  is  a  sensible  and  very  learned  phy- 
sician,— a  little  too  much  addicted,  per- 
haps, to  the  ancients ;  but  he  preaches 
very  g-ood  sermons  from  the  scriptures 
of  Hippocrates  and  Celsus.  The  com- 
plaints have  been  inflammatory,  almost 
without  exception;  so  that  the  clinical 
ward  has  been  filled  with  them  :  the 
organs  primarily  afl'ectcd,  almost  with- 
out exception,  have  been  the  respiratory 


ones ;  though  metastasis  to  the  intes- 
tines, or  the  head,  have  been  not  very 
unfrequent.  What  a  field  is  here  for 
studying  accurately  the  various  affec- 
tions of  the  chest! — yet,  will  the  reader 
believe,  that  here  (where  its  employment 
would  be  so  useful)  the  stethoscope  is 
wholly  unknown,  and  percussion  never, 
by  any  accident,  had  recourse  to  ?  Need 
I  say,  then,  that  accuracy  of  diagnosis 
is  not  ever  attempted ;  and  that  pneu- 
monia, pleurisy,  and  bronchitis,  are  all 
jumbled  together  in  the  word  "  polnioue.^' 
It  is  but  a  few  days  since  I  heard  a 
clinical  lecture  on  hydropericardium, 
and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  it 
from  hydrothorax !  Taking  a  case  at 
present  in  the  Clinique,  he  proceeded  to 
show,  and  truly,  the  insufficiency  of  any 
of  the  signs  laid  down  by  Testa,  Krysig, 
Corvisart,  &c.,  but  said  not  a  word 
about  percussion  or  auscultation,  though 
it  must  have  struck  any  one  who  had 
given  the  subject  a  moment's  reflection, 
that  even  the  first  of  these  means,  prac- 
tised in  diflerent  positions  of  the  body, 
must,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  settle  the 
question  at  once.  There  has  been  a 
strong  tendency  towards  suppuration  in 
the  acute  aflections  of  the  lungs  this 
year:  a  small  vibrating- pulse,  with  re- 
mission of  fever  towards  morning,  has 
not  unfrequently  continued  even  beyond 
the  fourteenth  day;  but  this  has  not 
always  iollowed  the  aphorism  of  Hippo- 
rates,  and  ended  in  empyema  or  ab- 
scess. Dr.  T.  remarks,  that,  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  if  the  cough  be  dry  beyond 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  the  case  gene- 
rally terminates  fatally.     He  views  the 
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cbaracUr  of  tlie  cxpcctoialion  as  the 
best  evidence  of  the  stale  of  parts;  and 
whencvec  it  beqiiis  to  get  tliick,  con- 
cocted, and  o])aque,  he  ])ronoinices  liis 
patients  safe,  however  the  pulse  or  other 
S3-iu])toms  may  be  ;  sometimes  a  pkuio 
pneumonia  of  the  lung"  has  jnoduced  sup- 
puration in  a  distant  par*  of  the  body. 
We  liave  had  tiiree  cases  of  ])neumonia 
in  \\  hich  the  brain  has  suffered  ;  one 
terminated  fatally :  copious  epistaxis 
has  been  critical  with  three,  nature 
kindly  performing  ^hat  tlie  doctor  was 
afraid  to  perform,  and  snatching  the 
patients  from  the  Jaws  of  death :  a 
diarrhoea  has  cured  another,  contrary  to 
the  a])liorism, — "  viro  TrAevpinSos,  rj  viro 
TrepmvivixoviTfs  exofxivoi,  Siagooiri  einyiy- 
vofieur),  KUKou;'" — but  Hippocrates  means 
a  violent,  not  a  gentle  fluxion,  of  the 
bowels.  Aretceus  says,  bilious  stools  to 
those  who  have  bilious  sputa,  are  good, 
(vide  Pneumonia  in  Aret.)  Bilious  here 
means  the  rusty-coloured  expectoration  of 
pneumonia,  I  suppose.  I  have  made  a 
general  remark, thatin  all  the  cases  where 
blood  has  been  abstracted,  (and  much 
has  been  abstracted  within  these  four 
months,  the  cases  being  all  inflammatory) 
the  huffy  coat  has  been  rarely  present, 
and  only  in  one  instance  of  con- 
siderable thickness  and  finnness ;  — 
query,  may  not  the  Italian  mode  of  liv- 
ing, their  vegetable  diet,  excesses,  in- 
activity, and  the  w  ant  of  hardiness  of 
their  frame,  be  productive  of  a  blood  in 
which  the  serum  is  greater  in  jnoportion 
to  the  red  globules  and  fibrine,  than 
Mith  us,whoTive  different  lives?  Though 
w  holly  averse  to  the  present  mode  of  vene- 
section in  Italy,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, I  think,  that  if  this  were  practised 
upon  even  their  most  plethoric  patients, 
as  it  is  witli  us,  an  alarming  deju'cssion 
of  the  ])owers  of  life  would  succeed, 
if  indeed  the  vital  spark  were  not  quite 
extinguished.  Notliing  can  be  more 
nervous  than  the  Italian  doctor,  unless 
it  be  the  patients  whom  they  have  to 
treat.  I  have  known  the  pulse  of  a 
convalesent  man  rise  in  frequency,  and 
come  thumping  against  your  finger,  as 
Dr.  T.,  "  magna  vomitante  caterva," 
entered  the  ^>ard,  and  fall  in  no  time 
when  he  had  passed  on  to  the  next  bed. 
I  was  surprised  when  first  I  l)egan 
my  attendance  at  the  hospital,  to  hear  a 
great  many  aft'ections  called  rlicumatic, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  have  nothing 
in  common  willi  that  complaint.  I  ba\c 
gradually  collected,  in  conversations 
with  Dr.  T.,  that  by   rheumatism  the 


Italian  doctors  understand  a  first  stage 
of  inflammation — an  erythema,  as  it 
\\  ere,  of  any  part  or  texture  of  the  body  ; 
so  that  they  have  a  gastric  rheumatism, 
a  rheumatism  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  lungs,  of  the  peritoneal  coat,  and 
all  the  other  coats  of  the  intestines,  as 
well  as  of  the  muscles  and  joints. 
Pleurisy,  kc. are  therefore  only  lemoved 
from  the  head  of  rheumatic  affections 
w  hen  violent ;  it  has  then  passed  the 
rheumatic  stage  of  inflammation. 

We  have  just  had  an  interesting  case 
of  Italian  rheumatism.  A  man  came 
into  the  hospital  with  a  violent  pain  in 
his  head :  an  encephalitis  was  appre- 
hended;  he  was  bled,  and  treated  a  ran- 
tiphlugistique.  Suddenly  the  pain  left 
his  head,  and  attacked  his  chest,  and 
all  tlie  symptoms  of  a  pleurisy  set  in, 
in  their  turn  succeeded  by  peritoneal 
inflammation;  then  came  strangury  and 
inflammation  of  the  bowels  ;  and  lastly 
a  general  dropsy  supervened,  and  car- 
ried the  patient  ofl', — all  in  eleven  days. 
All  the  serous  membranes  w  ere  found  to 
contain  fluid  ;  the  pericardium  was 
greatly  distended  with  a  reddish  lymph  ; 
the  pleune  were  seats  of  considerable  ef- 
fusion ;  and  serum  poured  out  in  large 
quantities  on  opening  into  the  cavity  of 
the  peritoneum.  The  encephalon  pre- 
sented nothing  remarkable ;  nor  was 
there  any  trace  of  any  other  morbid  ac- 
tion than  the  effusions. 

Almost  all  the  patients  of  the  clinique 
had  had  intermittent  fever  within  the 
last  two  years.  Dr.  T.  had  bled  a  pa- 
tient in  the  seventeenth  day  of  a  pleu- 
risy, and  thought  it  necessary  to  justify 
his  practice  by  an  appeal  to  the  ancients. 
W'itliout  going  the  length  of  Galen,  who 
says  you  are  to  bleed  whenever  there  is 
a  violent  pain  (strasige,  that  Galen,  who 
knew  so  much  about  the  ner\es,  should 
not  have  restricted  his  injunction  !)  Dr. 
T.  thinks  bleeding  advisable  whenever 
there  is  a  ^^  plet/iora  ad  s(inffnine?n," — 
including  under  this  head  not  only  all 
cases  w  here  there  is  too  much  blood,  but 
where  the  consistence  of  the  blood  is 
too  thick.  His  rule  as  to  quantity  is  to 
take  just  so  much  as  to  remove  the  im- 
pediment to  the  free  circulation  ;  and  all 
beyond  this  he  deprecates  as  bad  and 
unnecessary.  Large  bleedings  are  to 
be  utterly  abhorred  by  all  rational  prac- 
titioners. I  never  knew  him  take  more 
than  ten  ounces,  and  this  is  thought  a 
great  bleeding ;  from  seven  to  eight  is 
the  average. 

Dr.  T.  thinks  the  small  hard  charac- 
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ter  of  tlie  pulse  in  certain  cases  of  deep- 
seated  inflammation,   to  be  the  result  of 
the  over-stimulating  quality  of  the  blood, 
which  causes  the  artery  to  contract  ri- 
gidly ;  but  then  it  is  obvious  to  all  "by, 
if  this  were  the  rationale  of  the  pheno- 
menon, it  does   not   occur   constantly  ? 
The  pulse  of  the  patients  remains  gene- 
rally quick  for  some   time  after  the  iii- 
Hammatory  disease  has  left  them.    There 
have  been  many  instances  of  this ;  and 
it  gave  rise  to  a  remark  from  Dr.  T., 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
explicitly  enunciated  before,    "  that  in 
acute  diseases  generally,  it  was   usual, 
and  quite  to  be  expected,  that  the  arte- 
rial,   muscular,   and    nervous    systems, 
should    recover   their  functions   by   no 
means  synchronously."    This  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  sensible  remark,  and  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  young  prac- 
titioner, who  may  think  a  disease  merely 
diminished,  and   insidiously  lurking  to 
break  out  again,  when  in  fact  it  is  gone. 
The  diminution   of  the  symptoms  of  a 
disease,   and   the  disappearance   of  its 
most  prominent  or  important  sym])tonis, 
are  worthy  of  attention.     The  different 
systems  of    the    body   sympathize,   no 
doubt,  with  each  other ;  but  the  sympa- 
thy is  general,  not  intimate  or  neces- 
sary.    Physiology  shews  how  parts  may 
live,  independent  (for  a  certain  time)  of 
each   other,   or  of  the  whole.     I  have 
lately  performed  some  experiments  on 
the  Grillus,  which  go  to  prove  the  indi- 
viduality, so  to  speak,  of  the  life  of  dif- 
ferent parts.     Smith   even   mentions  an 
insect  that  copulated  three  times  after 
its  head  was  off  (Wordsworth.)     In  cer- 
tain diseases  (which  is  still  more  to  the 
point),  we  find  paralysis  of  the  muscular 
structure  of  parts,  while  sensation  conti- 
nues ;  and,  vice  versa,  the   function  of 
the  nerves  may  be  stopped,  while  the 
power  of  motion  remains, — all  such  in- 
stances establishing  a  g-reater  degree  of 
independence  than  is  supposed.      Dis- 
ease, then,  seems  to  quit  the  body  gra- 
dually, unequally,    and,  as  it   were,  h 
plus ie urs  rep r ises. 

After  ten  days  suffering  from  an  in- 
tense headache,  a  patient  whose  urine 
had  been  turbid  voided  some  clear  wa- 
ter, and  recovered.  Dr.  T.  told  me, 
that  wherever  he  had  remarked  a  thick 
urine  which  left  a  sediment,  in  acute 
and  painful  affections  of  the  head, 
he  had  found  it  critical,  or  of  good  au- 
gury; while, on  the  other  ha4id,  if  in  such 
affections  the  urine  became  limpid  and 


clear,  the  prognosis  was  always  grave. 
OKOffOKTiV  ovpa  SLa<pavea  \evKa,  irovqpa, 
fxaKiffra  5e  ev  (porjveTiKOiffi  eirKpaiferai, — 
Hippocrates. 

A  young  man  of  healthy  constitution, 
and  29  (etat.,  was  seized  on  the  27th  Ja- 
nuary with  rigors,  followed   by  a  cough 
and    pain,    and    all   the    symptoms    of 
pneumonia.     He  had   had    intermittent 
fever  last    year.      Befcjre   entering   the 
hos])ital  he   had   been  bled  to  Jxij.  by 
some  daring  practitioner.    He  had  some    ' 
headache  ;  the  pain   in   chest  was  fixed 
to  lower  part  of  left  side;  his  skin  was 
dry,  but  not  very  hot ;  respiration  only 
slightly    emban-assed  ;     urgent    thirst. 
He  was  ordered  decoct,  pectorale  (which 
is  made  of  liquorice,  mallows,  Sic),  and 
was  bled  three  times  on  the   first  da}', 
^viij.  each  time.    The  blood  was  slightly 
buffed.      Notwithstanding   these  vene- 
sections, he  could  not  sleep  that  night 
for  the  pertinacity  of  his  cough.     On  the 
second  day  the  ])ain   had  extended  con- 
siderably; the  pulse  had  acquired  a  vi- 
brating feel ;  the  sputa  scanty,  and  thin 
in  consistence.     A  little  gum  was  added 
to  his  decoction,  and  he  was  bled  twice 
in   the   course   of  that  day  (^viij.  each 
time);    the  blood   buffed    and   cupped. 
At  twelve  he  broke  out  into  a  general 
sweat,  which  had  no  effect  in  staying 
the  disease.      Third  day  better ;  sputa 
getting  thicker  ;  pain  confined  to  upper 
part  of  left  lung  ;    venesectio  ad  ^viij.  ; 
vesicatoria  ij.  to  thighs.    Evening  twice 
bled  again  ad  .^viij  ;  blood  still  buffed  ; 
an    enema  was  administered  ;     a  little 
syrup,   altheae  and    Hj^xx.    of  aq.   laur. 
cerass.  in  a  ^vj.  mixture.     Fourth  day 
much  better  ;  gr.  iv.  of  Kermes'  mineral 
were  added  to  the  Jvj.  mixture;  twelve 
leeches  to  upper  part  of  left  lung;  no 
bleeding  this  day.     On  the  fifth  day  a 
remarkable   change  for  the   better   oc- 
curred ;  there  was  a  remission  of  the  fe- 
ver;  the   pain  had  disaj)peared,  or  was 
scarcely    sensible ;   the   breathing    was 
natural;  the  s])uta  were  dense  and  ma- 
tured; he  went  on  with  his  barley-wa- 
ter, and  two  blisters  were  placed  again 
between  the  thighs.     On  the  morning  of 
the   sixth  day  all  was  going  on    well ; 
but  in   the  evening  he  complained  of  a 
])ain  in  the  upper  part  of  right  thigh, 
aggravated    upon    coughing.      Twelve 
leeches    were  ordered   to  anus,  and  he 
went     on    drinking    his     barley-water, 
with    aq.    laur.   cerass.    3j.    to   Ibiijss. 
Seventh  day  same  state  of  body,   and 
same  treatment;  towards  evening  cough 
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ag-ain  increased,  pulse  became  more  fre- 
quent ami  hard,  and  there  was  a  very 
painful  sensation  on  couohing"  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  rig-ht  tliigli.  He  took 
a  saline  draug'ht.  On  the  eiohth  liis 
situation  was  alarminpf ;  his  pulse  was 
hard,  very  quick;  his  countenance  sunk; 
his  lips  "pallid;  respiratioii  small  and 
frequent ;  great  restlessness  ;  no  pain  in 
chest,  but  a  very  distressing  pain  in  the 
thigfh,  shooting  from  the  groin  and  right 
iliac  region,  increased  by  the  least  mo- 
tion. Urine  had  a  white  precipitate  ; 
four  g-rains  of  Kermes'  mineral  were 
given  in  barley-water;  twelve  leeches 
ag'ain  ai)plied  to  anus.  In  the  night 
many  stools  were  passed,  and  he  sweated 
profusely.  On  the  ninth  his  counte- 
nance had  undergone  a  remarkable 
change  for  the  worse  ;  expectoration  has 
ceased ;  right  hypochondrium  is  tumid  ; 
twelve  more  leeches.  In  the  night  pro- 
fuse sweat,  diarrha-a,  and  tenesmus. 
Tenth,  evidently  sinking ;  says  he  has 
less  pain  in  the  thigh,  and  more  in  the 
chest ;  cedematous  extremities.  At  about 
six  in  the  evening  pain  of  tliigh  ceased  ; 
anxiety  of  countenance  gradually  gave 
way  to  the  pallor  of  death,  which  took 
place  about  six  hours  after  the  sudden 
cessation  of  pain. 

Autopsi/. — On  opening  the  head,  the 
brain  ami  its  membranes  were  found 
healthy  ;  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater 
were  injected.  The  thorax  being'  ex- 
posed, shewed  the  lungs  adhering  to  the 
pleurae  costalis  and  diaphragniatica ; 
the  left  lung-  was  wholly  hepatized,  and 
the  bronchi  were  filled  with  purulent 
matter,  which  exuded  on  pressure.  The 
pericardium  contained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  an  aqueous  fluid.  In  the 
abdomen  the  omentum  was  found  de- 
stroyed for  one-third  of  its  extent ;  there 
was  a  considerable  effusion  into  the  pe- 
ritoneal cavity;  the  small  intestines  had 
patches  of  arborescent  inflammation 
upon  them  {vide  Billard  Memb.  Mu(|.) 
Both  liver  and  spleen  were  enlarged  ; 
the  former  was  of  a  light  red  colour  in- 
ternally ;  and  externally  the  spleen  was 
covered  by  a  thick  false  membrane;  and 
there  were  two  unnatural  productiojis, 
or  secreted  bodies,  \vhich  were  not  tu 
bercles — one  of  the  size  of  a  nut,  the 
other  rather  larger  than  an  almond. 
The  inguinal  glands  of  tlie  right  side 
were  indurated,  and  cut  almost  like  car- 
tilage, liastly,  an  abscess  occupied  a 
great  portion  of  the  right  side  of  abdo- 
men ;  it   extended  from   as   high  as  the 


convex  surface  of  the  diajdiragni,  near 
the  vertebral  column,  and  changing  or 
supplanting  the  place  of  the  psoas  and 
internal  iliac  muscles,  it  descended 
down  to  Poupart's  ligament,  under  the 
ring,  through  which  it  had  begun  al- 
ready to  make  its  w  ay,  when  the  patient 
died. 

This  case  suggests  many  interesting 
observations ;  I  have  only  space  to  make 
one.  If  this  man  had  been  treated  after 
our  way,  might  he  not  have  recovered  ? 
Incases  of  acute  inflammation,  I  should 
as  soon  expect  to  hear  of  an  Italian  doc- 
tor's success,  as  that  a  fortress  might  be 
stormed  by  pop-guns,  or  a  conflagration 
put  out  by  a  squirt ;  but  very  acute 
cases  I  have  not  seen  treated;  and  I  am 
bound  to  express  not  only  my  high  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  T.'s  good  sense,'but  to  say 
that  I  think  his  success  is  much  on  an 
average  with  what  it  would  be  in  Eng- 
land.— I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  Badham. 

Rome,  March  17,  1834. 


CASE  OF 
POTSONTNG  BY  ARSENIOUS  ACID; 

With  Dissection  and  Retnurks. 
Bv  John  K.  Booth,  M.D. 

One  of  the  Physicians  of  the  BirminBham  Gene- 
ral Hospital,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  London. 

Elizabeth  Martin,  set.  24,  a  married 
woman,  was  brought  into  the  hospital 
on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  March, 
at  about  half-past  seven  o'clock,  having, 
by  the  report  of  those  w  ho  conveyed  her, 
swallowed  half  an  ounce  of  arsenic, 
about  two  hours  previously.  She  had 
taken  an  emetic,  a  little  more  than  an 
hour  after  the  poison,  which  acted 
prom))tly,  bringing-  away  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fluid  from  her  stomach,  in  which 
small  gritty  particles  of  arsenic  were 
palpably  noticed  by  the  medical  atten- 
dant. Her  countenance  is  now  pallid, 
extremities  cold,  eyes  suflTused,  pupils 
somewhat  dilated,  but  contracting  on 
tiie  approach  of  light.  She  speaks  now 
and  then,  with  effort,  but  appears  insen- 
sible. Pulse  90,  and  very  compressible. 
She  refused  to  swallow  mucilaginous 
diluents,  and  consequently  the  stomach- 
))umjt  was  used.  The  stomach  was 
iiilcd    and    emjititd    six  or  seven  times 
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with  soap  ami  water,  and  a  little  car- 
bonate of  soda.  A  mixture  of  castor 
and  olive  oil  was  then  injected,  but 
symptoms  of  coUajise  had  already  come 
on,  the  pulse  became  very  weak,  the 
pupils  contracted  and  fixed,  the  surface 
cold,  and  she  had  violent  purging-.  She 
lingered  till  midniglit,  and  expired. 

Postmortem  appearances,  16  hours 
after  death. — The  vessels  of  the  brain 
were  gorged  with  dark  blood.  There 
was  slight  subarachnoid  serous  effusion, 
but  the  ventricles  were  emptj'.  The 
substance  of  the  brain  was  firm,  that  of 
the  cerebellum  firmer  than  usual. 

The  lung's  were  in  a  state  of  conges- 
tion sufficient  to  have  completely  im- 
peded respiration.  The  heart  was  not 
particularly  loaded;  the  cavities  of  the 
right  side  being  nearly  empty. 

The  cesoi)hagus  downwards,  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  was 
inflamed.  The  whole  internal  surface 
of  the  stomach  was  of  an  intense  scarlet 
colour,  and  the  mucous  membrane  was 
constricted  into  rugi«,  to  which  some  of 
the  arsenic,  enveloped  in  a  viscid,  tena- 
cious mucous,  adhered  in  two  places. 
The  inflammation  of  the  stomach  ter- 
minated at  the  entrance  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, by  a  well-defined  limit.  Numerous 
dark  spots  and  small  dark  streaks  were 
universally  sprinkled  over  the  internal 
surface,  but  particularly  at  the  cardiac 
extremity  of  the  stomach. 

There  was  redness  and  increased  vas- 
cularity of  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and 
ileum.  The  colon  was  exceedingly 
constricted,  barely  admitting  the  pas- 
sage of  a  finger.  The  solitary  glands 
were  more  prominent  than  natural,  and 
of  a  pale  appearance.  The  veins  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  caecum  and  com- 
mencement of  the  colon,  had  a  very 
beautiful  arborescent  appearance,  from 
congestion;  and  this  was  still  more  con- 
spicuous on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder. 

The  kidneys  were  of  a  darker  hue 
than  natural.  The  spleen  and  liver 
healthy,  but  the  vessels  of  the  latter 
were  turgid,  and  its  size  rather  large. 

Arsenious  acid  is  extensively  em- 
ployed in  this  town,  is  easily  obtained, 
and  its  fatal  properties  are  popularly 
familiar.  Hence  it  is  not  suqnising  that 
it  should  be  more  frequently  resorted  to 
than  any  other  of  the  poisons  for  the 
destruction  of  life.     To  no  practitioner 


of  medicine,  but  more  especially  not  to 
any  one  whose  duties  may  connect  him 
with  a  large  manufacturing  community, 
can  the  present  subject  ever  seem  trite 
or  unimportant. 

In  treating  cases  of  arsenious  poison, 
the  efforts  of  the  vis  inedicatrix  naturce 
and  the  precepts  of  practice  alike  in- 
struct us,  with  all  possible  promptitude, 
to  evacuate  the  stomach  by  vomiting. 
This  is  the  primary  indication,  and  on 
its  e/^^c^(/ff/ fulfilment,  I  would  say,  the 
rescue  of  life  depends.  It  is,  however, 
not  often  possible  :  sometimes  a  previ- 
ously  loaded  stomach  may  envelop  in  its 
contents  the  corrosive  ingredient,  and 
facilitate  its  ejection  by  vomiting.  A 
medical  friend  informs  me  that  he  wit- 
nessed a  case  wherein,  after  a  full  meal, 
an  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  had  been 
swallowed ;  and,  by  timely  vomiting, 
the  subject  of  this  rash  act  escaped  with 
comparative  impunity.  We  can,  so  far 
as  my  experience  instructs  me,  seldom 
hope,  in  cases  of  arsenious  poisoning, 
to  divest  the  stomach,  under  an^^  circum- 
stances, by  vomiting,  so  effectually  of 
the  noxious  particles  of  the  acid,  as  to 
supersede  other  subsequent  indications 
of  treatment,  the  next  of  which  will  be 
to  remove  or  extinguish,  by  the  aid  of 
the  stoniacli-pump  and  proper  fluids, 
the  remaining  poison.  Here,  then,  a 
question  may  be  raised  as  to  the  proper 
fluid.  I  would  say  lime-water:  cer- 
tainly not  the  alkaline  solutions.  The 
latterwere,  lam  of  course  aware,  adopted, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  case  prefixed  to 
these  observations,  by  my  colleague. 

Indeed,  distinguished  authorities  seem 
opposed  to  each  other  on  this  point  of 
treatment.  Dr.  Paris  (Pharmacologia, 
edit.  8th,  page  193),  enforces  the  use  of 
lime  water,  and  deprecates  that  of  alka- 
line solutions,  excepting  (see  his  note) 
under  circumstances  and  limitations 
which  would  apparently  reduce  the  ex- 
ception to  little  more  than  hypothetical. 
Dr.  Christison  (Treatise  on  Poisons,  edit. 
2d,  p.  320)  regards  the  arsenite  of  lime 
as  useless,  because,  although  insoluble 
in  water,  it  is  .so  soluble  in  the  juices  of 
the  stomach  as  to  allow  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  sufficient  quantity'  of  the  poison 
into  the  blood  to  prove  fatal.  Orfila 
admits  the  efficacy  of  lime  water,  if  the 
poison  be  in  a  liquid  state : — "  II  se 
forme  dans  ce  cas  un  arsenite  de  chaux 
insoluble  qui  n'agit  que  tres  faible- 
meiit."     He  does  not  mention  the  action 
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of  the  gastric  juices  as  interfering-  with 
this  result;  on  the  contrary,  he  con- 
tinues : — "  S'ous  avons  donne  a  des  petits 
chiens  jusqu'a  4  "rains  dc  ce  poison 
liquide :  nous  Icur  avons  fait  avaler  de 
I'eau  de  chaux,  et  Us  n'eti  ont  pus  ete  in- 
commodes:' (Toxicolog-ie,  3n)e.  edit, 
p.  441.)  M.  Orfihi,  ho\ve  cr,  adds: — 
"  Connue  c'est  pres(|ue  toujours  ii  Vetat 
solicle  que  Ton  jjrend  cette  substance 
veneneuse,  Vntiliti  de  I'eau  de  chaux 
est  presque  Jiiille."  It  is  evident  that 
authorities  ai-e  divided  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  lime  water  in  fulfillinjj;  the 
second  indication  of  treatment.  Its  use 
is  discouraged  by  Dr.  Christison,  on 
grounds  at  variance  with  the  result  of 
M.  Orfila's  ex-perimeuts,  as  to  the 
action  of  the  juices  of  the  stomach. 
No  interference,  no  counter-action,  was 
observed  by  Orfila  from  the  cause  al- 
leged by'Dr.  Christison,  on  apparently 
chemical  grounds.  No  one,  however, 
can  possibly  be  better  aware  than  Dr. 
Christison  "himself  of  the  change  in- 
duced in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
secretions  of  organs,  when  acted  upon  by 
violent  irritants  ;  and  it  is  consequently 
not  determinable,  a  priori,  what  combi- 
nations will  take  place  in  the  stomach 
under  such  circumstances.  To  the  che- 
mical objection  stated  by  Dr.  Christi- 
son, I  would  beg  to  oppose  the  results 
of  the  following  simple  experiments, 
whicli  tend  to  prove  chemically  that 
arsenious  acid  may  be  changed  by  com- 
bination in  tlie  stomach,  to  arsenite  of 
lime,  if  its  juices  be  saturated  by  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

Expei-iments. — 1.  One  grain  of  arse- 
nious acid  was  added  to  two  ounces  of 
lime  water,  and  gently  agitated.  The 
arsenic  was  soon  entirely  changed  into 
a  substance  that  was  suspended  or 
floated  in  the  liquid,  being  a  precipitate 
of  arsenite  of  lime.  Muriatic  acid  and 
dilute  acetic  acid,  forming  the  acid  pro- 
perties of  the  gastric  juice,  were  then 
added ;  they  redissolved  tiie  precipitate 
immediately. 

A  portion  of  the  preceding  mixture  of 
muriatic  and  dilute  acetic  acids  was  then 
saturated  with  chalk,  and  filtered.  This 
solution  produced  no  effect  on  the  arse- 
nite of  lime. 

Reversing  the  order  of  the  experi- 
ment— 

2.  One  grain  of  arsenious  acid  was  put 
into  a  phial  containing  some  of  the  sa- 


turated (let  it  for  distinction  be  termed) 
gastric  acids ;  viz.  the  muriatic  and 
dilute  acetic  acid.  No  effect  was  pro- 
duced. Lime  water  was  then  added, 
and  the  same  result,  as  in  the  first  ex- 
periment, ensued :  the  arsenious  acid 
was  changed  into  a  substance  which 
floated  in  the  liquid,  being  a  preci])itate 
of  ai-senite  of  lime,  and  appeared  rather 
more  dense  than  in  the  former  ex- 
periment. 

These  experiments  tend  to  show,  that^ 
by  simply  adding  creta  privparata  to 
the  lime  water  employed  in  washing 
out  the  stomach,  we  may  entirely  ohr 
viate  the  chemical  ol)jection  opposed  by 
Dr.  Christison  to  its  use.  We  are  not 
to  forget,  too,  that  although  primarily, 
it  is  not  merely  to  the  stomach  that  the 
deleterious  contact  of  the  poison  is  ex- 
tended :  we  can  trace  its  presence  and 
effects  throughout  the  «  hole  alimentary 
tube.  It  is,  therefore,  a  desideratum  to 
obviate  its  absoi-ption  by  destroying, 
and  not  increasing,  its  solubility  :  lime 
water  has  certainly  the  former,  while 
the  alkaline  solutions  have  as  certainly 
the  latter  tendency;  and  are  directly 
calculated,  therefore,  to  increase  the  de- 
leterious influence  of  the  ai-senic.  In  a 
great  many  instances  I  know  all  efforts 
may  be  futile.  The  arsenious  acid  often 
imbeds  itself  in  the  thick  tenacious 
mucus  adiiering  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  stomacli,  and  defies  all  solvents  to 
reach  it.  An  instance  of  this  description 
is  afforded  in  the  case  and  dissection 
prefixed  to  these  observations.  I  have 
noticed  the  same  fact  in  others.  Dr. 
Roupel,  also,  in  his  plates  in  illustration 
of  the  effects  of  poisons,  gives  another. 
■  M.  Orfila  (Loc.  Cit.  p.  382)  mentions  a 
remarkable  instance  of  a  ct/st,  in  which 
arsenious  acid  was  contained  in  cells. 
Dui)uytren  considered  the  formation  of 
this  cyst  to  have  been  the  result  of  two 
poisonings  antecedent  to  that  which  ter- 
minated tiie  person's  life.  The  scqueke, 
even  in  cases  of  fortunate  rescue  of  the 
patient  from  impending  destruction,  are 
always  wretched  ;  but  still  it  is  morally 
incumbent  on  the  physician  to  omit  no 
means  or  effort  to  save  and  prolong-  life  : 
and  in  this  view,  I  consider  the  choice 
of  the  fluid  to  be  employed  as  not  a 
matter  of  indifference,  or  unworthy  of 
research. 

J.  K.  Booth. 

Birmingham,  April  5,   1834. 
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A  MANY-TOED   AND  FINGERED 
FA3IILY. 

Meckel,  in  his  Patholog'ical  Anatoniv*, 
has  collected  several  instances  in  which 
the  presence  of  supernumerary  fingers 
and  toes  was  hereditary  in  certain  fa- 
milies. To  these  the  following-  may  be 
added. 

Thomas  Copsey,  a  man  of  19,  at 
present  a  patient  in  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital, under  Mr.  Arnott's  care,  has  thir- 
teen toes,  and  states  that  he  had  origi- 
nally fourteen  fingers.  He  has  seven 
toes  on  the  left  foot,  and  si.x  on  the  right. 
Each  of  these  toes  has  the  natural  num- 
ber of  bones  (phalanges),  and  is  provided 
%vith  distinct  tendons.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fifth  toe,  all  the  others  are  ad- 
herent (united  closely  to  each  other  by 
integument).  There  are  but  five  meta- 
tarsal bones.  In  each  foot  there  may  be 
said  to  be  two  great  toes,  which  are  ar- 
ticulated with  the  first  metatarsal  bone, 
and  in  the  left  foot  two  toes  are  articu- 
lated with  the  fifth  metatarsal. 


On  the  out.side  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  little  finger,  close  to  its  proximal 
extremity,  is  an  elevated  cicatrix,  a 
tubercle,  indicating  the  situation  from 
whence  two  fingers  were  cut  in  his  in- 
fancy ;  the  middle  and  ring  finger  are 
adherent  through  their  whole  length 
in  each  hand. 

Thomas  Copsey  has  five  brothers  and 
four  sistei-s ;  m  all  of  whom,  with  the 
exception  of  one  sister,  there  are  six 
toes  on  each  foot,  and  a  sixth  finger  was 
removed  from  each  in  their  infancy. 
The  other  sister  has  seven  toes  on  one  foot 
and  six  on  the  other,  and  had  two  fin- 
gers removed  from  each  hand.  His 
mother  has  the  same  number  of  toes, 
and  had  the  same  number  of  fingers,  as 
himself  and  sister  last  alluded  to.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  his  only  maternal 
uncle  (who  has  no  family),  and  was  the 
case  with  his  maternal  grandfather. 

Perhaps  a  better  idea  of  the  appear- 
ances will  be  formed  from  the  subjoined 
woodcut,  than  any  verbal  description, 
can  convey. 


THE  DRUG  TRADE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

I  SEND  you  some  extracts  from  a  lecture 
on  the  Materia  Medica,  delivered  in  the 
theatre  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  in 
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the  summer  of  1830.  They  relate  to  an 
important  subject — thatofthedrug  trade. 
I  should  be  glad  to  fix  some  part  of 
the  attention  of  our  profession,  now  at 
last  roused  in  matters  of  Public  Health, 
on  the  source  and  quality  of  the  physic 
we  so  largely  prescribe. — I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Physiciax. 

March  29,  1834. 

It   was  my    intention,   previously  to 
exhibiting  the  choice  samples  afforded  to 
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us  in  the  Burg-ess  Collection  of  the  Ma- 
teria ^fedica,  to  have  inquired  somewhat 
closely  into  the  present  state  of  the  Lon- 
don drug-  trade  ;  but  on  approaching'  the 
subject,  I  find  it  so  comprehensive,  and 
of  such  grave  inii)ortaiice,  that  I  am  un- 
willing', \^ithout  iurtlicr  "i;!vestigation," 
and  more  reflection,  to  cr.ter  on  it  in  de- 
tail. There  is,  however,  one  great  trutii 
impressed  on  my  mind,  from  every  view 
which  I  have  ventured  to  take  of  the 
subject — one  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
communicate  to  yon  before  we  handle  a 
single  article  from  the  cabinets;  and 
this  it  is, — that  no  great  improvcmentcan 
ensue  in  our  acquaintance  with  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,  as  physicians,  until  the 
drug  trade  be  revised,  and  subjected  to 
hetter  reg-ulations.  Before  we  talk  of 
the  medical  effects  of  medicines,  and 
draw  medical  inferences  from  such  ef- 
fects, we  must  know  what  medicines  we 
use, — a  kind  of  kno\\ ledge  to  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  shops,  we  cannot 
at  all  pretend  ;  for  there  is  as  much  dif- 
ference in  the  drug  market,  between  cer- 
tain samples  ol'  the  same  medicine,  as 
between  one  medicine  and  another. 
Now  this  variety  in  the  sample  of  the 
article  strikes.  I  need  not  say,  at  the 
Terv  root  of  alj  argument  respecting'  its 
medicinal  effects. 

In  our  administration  of  medicine,  we 
e-V]icct  and  assume  an  identity  of  ope- 
ration, from  thing's  widely  different  in 
their  elementary  nature  and  composi- 
tion. There  is,  I  was  assured  only  the 
other  day,  by  a  very  intelligent  chemist 
and  drug'gist,  a  difference  of  300  ]icr 
cent,  in  the  quality  of  certain  articles  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  on  sale  in  different 
shops.  This  was  his  own  unreserved 
expression ;  and  the  statement  may  be 
verified  by  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  samples  from  various 
retail  stores  in  the  city  of  Loudon.  In- 
deed, this  difference  in  the  quality  of 
certain  drugs  may  be  at  once  assumed, 
from  the  dilieronce  of  prices  in  the  bills 
of  parcels  from  various  wholesale  houses. 
I  have  known  this  difference  range 
from  12s.  to  20s.,  from  Is.  Sd.  to  6s.; 
and  tiiis  in  medicines  declared  to  be  of 
the  best  quality,  and  furnislu-dto  a  g'reat 
])ublic  institntinn,  ^<  hero  it  was  known 
that  tlicy  would  be  submittrd  to  a  fair 
competition,  and  would  be  carefully  exa- 
mined by  a  competent  professional  com- 
mittee. It  is  not  likely  that  bcttrrdrug's 
than  the  worst  of  these  should  be  furnish- 
ed to  the  solitary  practitioner  of  liie  retired 


hamlet.  Now,  even  admitting-  a  range  in 
what  may  be  termed  the  fancy  price  of 
drugs,  as  measured  bj*  an  imaginary 
excellence  of  colour  and  other  properties 
of  appearance,  there  still  would  be  an 
alarming  difference  in  their  money  va- 
lue, only  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  dif- 
ference in  their  useful  medicinal  proper- 
ties. By  all  great  dealers  this  variety 
is  admitted  ;  and  yet,  be  it  remembered, 
e\ery  variety  finds  a  purchaser.  A 
great  deal  of  this  pernicious  trash  is 
disposed  of  to  the  London  luarket;  but 
the  greater  part  of  it,  I  am  told,  "  goes 
into  the  country."  The  respectability 
of  the  drug  trade  has  been  greatly  low- 
ered by  the  demand  of  the  retail  dealei-s 
for  these  low-priced  inferior  samples. 
I  have  heard  this  stated  by  respecta- 
ble druggists,  who  have  lamented  that 
it  should  be  so.  Those  who  conduct  the 
trade  with  a  sufficient  capital — a  capital 
enabling'  them  to  make  a  selection  in 
the  market,  and  who  are  impressed  with 
the  responsibility  of  their  business, 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  very  glad  to  assist 
in  placing  it  on  a  footing  which,  by  af-^ 
fording  more  security  to  the  public, 
would  im])ly  its  greater  respectability. 
There  are  some  houses  where  wonderful 
pains  are  taken  to  insure  excellence  in 
the  medicines  furnished,  and  accuracy 
in  the  preparation  of  them.  Like  every 
thing  in  London  that  is  fairly  taken  up, 
the  business  in  these  houses  is  done  to 
perfectif)!!.  Of  all  the  numerous  trades 
and  corporations  of  our  citizens,  there 
is,  indeed,  no  one  more  intelligent,  and 
in  every  way  respectable,  than  tiie 
better,  I  mean  by  this  the  scientific, 
class  of  our  drug-gists. 

I  will  not  enlarge  on  the  mischief 
that  must  ensue  to  the  public  from  the 
circulation  of  so  much  bad  physic  ;  the 
nuisance  is  gross  and  ])alpable ; — the 
simple  expression  of  it  is  its  strongest 
condemnation;  and  it  does  not  attach 
to  me  more  thau  to  others  to  exclaim 
against  it  ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to 
express  my  sincere  regret  at  the  uncer- 
tainty in  which  it  involves  the  science 
of  medicine,  and  the  discredit  which  it 
brings  on  its  practice.  In  prescription 
no  one  now  knows  what  he  orders.  Ho^>', 
tlien,  can  he  ])rcsume  to  calculate  upon 
the  effects  of  liis  prescriptions,  or  to  rea- 
son on  them  when  obtained.^  From  this 
constant  source  of  error,  I  find  it  impos- 
sible to  procure  any  information  as  to 
the  effects  of  varied  doses  of  medicine 
that  can  be  at  all  depended  on. 
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In  the  vcrj  outset  of  tlje  Materia 
Medica,  in  tlie  study  of  its  elements,  we 
are  met  by  this  penilexity,  arising-  from 
the  abuses  of  the  arug-  trade.  There  is 
another  bar  to  our  improvement  in  the 
knowledge  of  drugs,  as  connected  with 
the  sale  of  them,  which  is  the  way  in 
which  they  are  dispensed.  The  mate- 
rials may  be  of  good  average  quality, 
yet  may  be  compounded  in  wrong  pro- 
portions, or  by  a  process  of  manipula- 
tion inconsistent  with  the  intentions  of 
the  prescriber.  From  the  general  igno- 
rance among  medical  men  on  the  sub- 
ject of  drugs,  the  prescriber  may  often 
mistake  his  medicines  and  their  doses  ; 
he  may  be,  and  he  often  is,  careless,  or 
by  chance  inaccurate — but  securities  are 
taken  from  the  Physician  by  age  and 
education,  to  present,  at  all  events  to 
limit,  his  means  of  injuring  the  public. 
The  compounder  of  his  prescri])tioii  is 
in  most  instances  amenable  to  no  in- 
quiry—to no  tribunal.  In  a  shop  that 
has  been  mentioned  to  me,  a  common 
porter  has  been  habitually  employed  to 
compound  medicines;  and  I  have  re- 
cently met  with  an  instance  in  which 
the  entire  business  was  carried  on,  for 
months  together,  by  a  widow,  with  an 
infant  in  her  arms.  Boys  and  women 
have  not  unfrequently,  in  my  own  ob- 
servation, been  found  in  charge  of  a  shop 
and  its  business  during  the  absence  of 
"  the  master." 

The  consequences  are  best  illustrated 
by  the  police  rejjorts  of  the  daily  papers, 
and  by  such  advertisements  as  the  fol- 
lowino-: — "  The  gentleman  wiio  pur- 
chased the  carbonate  of  soda,  tartaric 
acid,  and  sp.  lavenduloe  comp.  is  re- 
quested not  to  use  them,  but  to  apply  for 
information  as  soon  as  possible." — See 
Morning  Herald,  Sept.  8,  1829.  Some 
of  those  now  present  may  remember  the 
attempts  which  I  made,  in  my  lectures 
of  last  year,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
College  to  the  disgraceful  uncertainty 
of  the  preparations  of  Colchicum  in  the 
different  shops  of  this  metropolis.  In 
.some  the  "  Vinum  Colchici "  is  a  wine  of 
the  fresh  root ;  in  some  a  s])irit  of  the 
dried  root,  or  a  spirit  of  the  fresh  root, 
and  a  wine  of  the  dried  ;  a  wine  of  the 
seeds,  or  spirit  of  the  seeds ;  varying 
again  in  the  quantity  of  the  ingredients, 
and  in  the  time  given  to  the  preparation. 
In  no  two  shops,  visited  consecutively, 
would  the  Vinum  Colchici,  as  ordered 
by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  be  met  with ;  and 


certainly  in  no  two  would  it  be  found  to 
possess  the  same  degree  of  strength*. 

In  a  tour  of  visits  made  officially  to 
the  retail  shops,  it  Avas  found  that  the 
"  Cathartic  Extract  "was  hard  and  black 
in  all  j)laces  but  one,  where  it  was  soft 
and  mouldy,  being  "  seldom  asked  for." 
A  proprietor  of  Seima  Confection  can- 
didly acknowledged,  that  the  light 
brown,  dirty-looking  compound,  was  not 
fit  for  "  human  medicine,  but  might  be 
worked  up  into  boluses  for  horses." 
Oxalic  acid  was  generally  met  with  in  a 
large  bottle,  on  the  lower  shelf,  and  in 
front  of  the  shop,  next  to  sulphate  of 
zinc,  and  other  salts.  White  arsenic 
was  in  most  instances  kept  as  a  powder. 
It  was  seldom  marked  "poison,"  and  it 
did  not  appear  that  any  precaution  was 
observed  in  its  sale.  In  more  than  one 
instance  I  found  this  deadly  agent  in  a 
bottle  bearing  two  different  labels  on 
its  opposite  sides. 

Su<?h  a  state  of  things  is  flagrant, 
and  surely  calls  for  public  redress. 
Again,  let  it  be  remembered,  the  shops 
in  which  medicines  are  thus  carelessly 
compounded  are  precisely  those  in 
which  the  worst  drugs  are  found  ;  bad, 
cheap  drugs,  originally,  deteriorated 
into  utter  worthlessness,  or  positive  mis- 
chief, from  having  been  ill  stored,  and 
by  long-  keeping. 

The  difference  in  the  quality  of  drugs 
is  notorious;  the  adulteration  even  of 
the  baser  sort,  by  other  substances,  is 
notorious ;  the  carelessness  in  the  com- 
pounding of  them,  the  unfitness  of 
many  of  the  persons  employed  in  this 
occupation,  is  notorious ;  and  yet  we 
continue  to  prescribe,  and  the  public  to 
swallow  physic,  without  inquiiy  as  to 
where  the  physic  is  procured.  A  more 
revolting  inconsistency  can  hardly  be 
imagined  than  that  presented  by  the 
anxiety  of  all  classes  in  this  country  (o 
"  have  medicines  ordered"  for  them  ; 
and  their  indifference  to  the  quality  of 
it,  when  "ordered."  It  is  really  a  bitter 
satire  on  the  state  of  the  art  in  Eng-- 
land.  If  we  of  the  profession  do  not  take 
the  lead  in  reforming  these  abuses  con- 
nected with  the  sale  of  our  principal 
medicinal  agents,  and  in  preventing 
the  danger  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
others    will    assuredly    do    so    for    us. 

*  And  yet  in  consultation  we  cavil  about  a  few 
drops  of  the  V=num  Colchici  more  or  less,  and 
discuss  nicely  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Root 
and  the  Seeds  ! 
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Many  plans  mig-lit  be  devised  for  our 
comuiou  protection ;  but  no  better  one 
occurs  to  me  than  tbat  wbich  would  be 
afforded  by  a  small  well-paid  board  oC 
work  in  w  commissioners,  obliged  to  re- 
port weekly  on  the  stocks  imported  and 
disposed  of  by  tbe  broker  ;  iikew  ise  em- 
powered to  retjuire  a  declaration  of  tbe 
stock  in  hand,  both  from  the  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers ;  and  enabled  to  con- 
vict, in  a  summary  fine,  before  a  magis- 
trate, on  proof  of  tbe  sale  of  a  spurious 
article,  or  of  any  gross  neg'lig'ence  in 
pharmaceutical  knowledg'e.  I  would 
not  urg'e  domiciliary  visits,  as  now 
practised  in  a  limited  district;  but  I 
would  not  leave  the  drug  trade  without 
checks  of  the  kind  I  have  suggested. 
From  the  capital  required  to  carry  it  on; 
from  the  great  and  ^  aried  experience 
which  it  implies  ;  it  will  always  be 
more  or  less  of  a  monopoly  ;  confined, 
as  that  is,  to  a  few  traders.  The 
risk  is  very  great,  from  the  number  of 
ports  to  be  entered, — from  the  perishable 
nature  of  some  of  the  articles  imported, 
— from  the  caprice  of  fashion  about 
drugs, — and,  in  some  measure,  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  home  dealer  in  not 
knowing  how  to  select  the  samples. 

I  was  told,  not  long  back,  of  a  large 
parcel  of  Narcissus  bulbs  having  been 
disposed  of  for  squills,  which  were  then 
very  scarce;  and  of  tulip  roots  having 
been  preferred  by  a  learned  body  to  those 
of  tbe  colchicum. 

There  never  can  be  a  full,  fair,  free 
competition,  in  tbe  drug  trade;  and 
therefore  some  special  protection  should 
be  afforded  to  the  public  in  their  neces- 
sary dealings  with  those  who  conduct 
it.  There  are  few  trades  that  have  a 
more  direct  influence  on  the  safety  of 
the  public, — no  one  which  it  should 
watcn  with  greater  jealousy.  The 
subject  which  it  involves  is  that  of 
health  and  life.  Tliere  are  commis- 
sioners of  mad-liouses,  commissioners  of 
vaccination,  and  oti)crs  innumerable,  ap- 
pointed by  pai-liament; — I  do  not  see 
why  there  siiould  not  be  commissioners 
of  cirugs, — a  united  commission,  it  might 
be,  of  ]jijysicians  and  jiractical  cliemists; 
but  they  should  be  paid  for  tlieir  work, 
and  paid  only  in  tlie  ratio  of  i(.  By  them 
only,  or  by  some  similar  board,  should 
retail  druggists  be  licensed;  and  they 
should  be  answerable  for  tbe  age  and 
fitness  of  every  person  in  every  sliop 
employed  in  the  compounding  of  medi- 
cine.     Some  regulati(ni  of  this  kind   is 


imperatively  called  for,  now  that  so 
many  new  and  active  chemical  medi- 
cines are  prescribed,  and  tbat  the  old 
medicines  are  so  often  given  in  an  es- 
sential or  concentrated  form.  There 
should  be,  I  think,  a  commission  for  the 
inspection  of  drugs ;  but  the  first  duty 
of  the  commissioners  would  be  to  edu- 
cate themselves, — to  become  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  properties  of 
drugs, —  with  tbe  tests  of  their  purity, — 
notmereh'  as  conducive  to  the  "elegance 
of  the  draught,"  or  the  "  lightness  of  the 
pill,"  but  as  agents  of  Medicine,  as 
aperients,  as  emetics,  as  narcotics,  as 
alteratives;  in  sliort,  as  serviceable  ar- 
ticles of  the  materia  medica.  The  only 
men  to  do  this  properly  are  tbe  physi- 
cians of  public  institutions,  assisted  by 
practical  chemists.  What  truths  might 
they  not  establish  in  physiology ! — 
what  a  body  of  Practical  Medicine 
might  they  not  collect! — what  a  Phar- 
macopoeia might  they  not  compile  !— and 
no  Pharmacopceia  will  be  as  good  as  it 
ought  to  be  tbat  is  not  compiled  by  such 
a  board  as  this, — a  board  by  which  the 
effects  of  the  materia  medica  would  not 
only  be  tested  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist,  but  verified  at  the  bed  -side  of 
the  patient. 


LIGATURE    OF  THE    ABDOMINAL 
AORTA. 

(Communieuted  by  Sib  Jame-^  Mac  Grioor,  Bt.) 


Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Jan.  27,  IS34. 

My  dear  Sir, 
I  HAVE  just  time  to  infonn  you  that  I 
tied  tbe  abdominal  aorta  last  night,  in  a 
Portuguese  man,  in  a  desperate  case  of 
aneurism  of  tbe  right  external  iliac 
artery,  which  reached  as  high  as  tbe 
umbilicus,  and  more  than  half  way 
across  tbe  lower  part  of  tbe  abdomen. 
The  man  was  in  the  greatest  agony 
from  tlie  ])ressure  of  tbe  tumor  u])on  the 
nen  es  leading  to  the  limb,  and  mortifica- 
tion of  tlie  limb  was  rapidly  approacliing'. 
To  attempt  any  thing  on  the  right  side 
was  out  of  tlie  question  ;  so  I  cut 
directly  for  the  aorta  on  the  left  side, 
nearly  in  the  mode  suggested  by  Guth- 
rie and  others,  and  effected  my  purpose 
without  more  difficulty  than  was  to  be 
anticipated.  It  is  now  nine  hours  after 
the  oj)eration,  and  the  man  is  doing  so 
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^vell  as  really  to  give  some  hopes  of  re- 
co\  ery.  I  shall  give  you  the  case  here- 
after, whatever  be  tlie  result,  with  my 
reasons  for  undertaking-  this  opera- 
tion ;  which  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered of  so  awful  a  nature.  At  pre- 
sent 1  have  not  time  to  add  more,  as  a 
mail  by  a  fast-sailing  ship  is  just 
closing. — Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Jno.  Murray. 

[The  ])atient  died  twenty -three  hours 
after  the  operation.  Further  details  are 
e.xpected. — Ed.  Gaz.] 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Satnrda}/,  April  12,  1834. 

'•  I.icet  omnibu"!,  licet  etiam  milii,  dignitatem 
Artis  Medicts  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in 
liiblicLin  sit,  dicendi  periculum  non  recuse." 

Cicero. 

REFORM  COMMITTEE. 
The  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Me- 
dical Reform  is  to  renew  its  labours  on 
Alonday  next,  when  it  is  understood 
that  Sir  D.  Barry  is  to  be  again  exa- 
mined. Of  the  further  proceedings  we 
know  very  little  ;  but  it  is  generally 
believed  that  they  are  regulated  as 
to  the  persons  to  be  called,  the  ques- 
tions to  be  put,  chiefly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, by  five  or  six  physicians  among 
the  Licentiates  who  take  an  active  part 
in  what  is  called  the  "  Association." 
This  consists  of  a  kind  of  society,  formed 
of  a  certain  number  of  those  who  signed 
the  petition  to  Parliament  against  the 
College  of  Physicians  ;  and  those  of  the 
licentiates  who  have  hitherto  been 
examined  consist  of  some  of  its  leading 
members.  Now  the  existence  of  this 
association — probably  the  fact  of  the 
most  active  person  connected  with  it 
being  known  to  have  been  long-  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  chairman,  and  the 
influence  which  it  soon  became  appa- 
rent the  "  Association  "  possessed  in 
the  committee- room  ^  did  not  fail  to 
raise  a  strong  feeling  among  the  "  Fel- 
lows," that  they  were  not  likely  to  meet 
with  fair  play  and  equal  justice.  :  a  cir- 


cumstance by  which  they  have  been 
roused  into  increased  excitement.  The 
truth  is,  as  we  hinted  in  a  former  number, 
there  has  been  too  much  disposition 
evinced  in  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  to 
convert  it  into  a  private  and  personal 
contest  between  two  rival  parties.  We 
stand  equally  aloof  from  both,  and 
equally  independent  of  both  ;  and 
while  we  say  to  the  Fellows  that 
important  changes  must  be  effected  in 
their  College,  to  suit  it  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  and  the  vast  improvements 
which  have  taken  place  in  society  since 
ii  was  instituted,  in  the  days  of  bluff" 
King  Harry ;  so  we  tell  the  "  Associa- 
tion," with  equal  firmness,  that  they  are 
suffering  the  acrimony  of  party  feelings 
to  appear  amid  their  claims  to  jjublic  priti- 
ciple  ;  and  that  they  act  as  if  they  were 
more  anxious  to  lower  the  College  than 
to  elevate  the  profession.  Do  they  sup- 
pose that  they  truly  represent  the  opi- 
nions of  the  physicians  of  England  ge- 
nerally, or  even  of  the  Licentiates  ? 
We  tell  them  they  do  not.  The  majo- 
rity of  the  Licentiates  refused  to  join 
the  Association,  which  is  composed  of 
those  entertaining  ultra  views  of  re- 
form (by  which  we  mean  levelling  doc- 
trines), and  of  a  minority  of  more  mode- 
rate persons,  M'ho  strongly  disapprove  of 
their  proceedings,  but  not  one  of  v\  horn 
they  have  suffered  to  be  examined. 

Why  are  not  some  of  those  Licen- 
tiates called  who  refused  to  join  the  As- 
sociation ?  Why  not  some  of  those  v.'ho 
refused  to  sign  the  petition  against  the 
College  ?  Shall  we  be  told  that  those 
who  have  been  examined  as  represent- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  Licentiates,  are 
either  the  men  rff  longest  standing — 
of  most  extensive  practice — of  highest 
reputation,  or  of  most  commanding 
position  ?  Certainly  they  are  \ery, 
very  respectable  men — nay,  some  of 
them  are  distinguished  men  ;  but  their 
being  confined  to  the  committee  of 
the  Association,  shews  that  other  mo- 
tnes  have  had  influence  in  their  selec- 
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tidi).  Wliy  is  not  Dr.  Fane  called  ? 
Why  not  Dr.  Clutterbuck  ? — why  not 
Dr.  J.  Clarke? — whv  not  Dr.  Hume  ? — 
why  not  Dr.  Locock  ? — why  not  Dr.  Le}'  ?. 
— why  not  Dr.  Copland  .^— whynotmany 
others  ?  The  reason  is  obvious :  none 
have  been  called,  and,  if  the  Associa- 
tion can  help  it,  none  will  be  called, 
except  those  whose  opinions  are  ascer- 
tained to  coincide  with  their  own  ;  and 
tlius  an  impression  is  conveyed,  with 
respect  to  the  sentiments  of  the  ph^'si- 
cians  in  London,  which  is  far  from  be- 
ing correct.  Three-fourths  of  the  Li- 
centiates desire  reform  in  the  College  of 
Physicians,  but  they  do  not  desire  to 
overturn  it.  Ifthe  Association  does  not 
wish  to  bring-  the  building  down,  they 
are  but  bungling*  workmen  :  let  them 
take  care  that  they  are  not  tliemselves 
crushed  in  the  ruins. 

Let  the  inquiry  be  free  as  the  most 
ultra-reformer  would  desire ;  but  let  it  be 
fair — let  both  sides  be  heard — let  not  its 
freedom  consist  in  suffering-  those  only 
of  a  certain  way  of  thinking,  among 
the  Licentiates,  to  be  called — let  not 
the  notion  be  conveyed  to  Parliament, 
that  the  physicians  who  seek  for  reform 
wish  for  revolution.  Such  notion  would 
be  a  false  one.  Above  all,  let  nothing-  be 
done  to  lessen  the  confidence  reposed  in 
the  impartiality  of  the  Committee,  to 
which  the  eyes  of  the  profession  are 
turned  with  so  much  interest  and 
an.\iet3^ 

HOAX  ABOUT  A  LATE  OPE 
RATION. 

When,  a  fortnight  ago,  one  of  our  vera- 
cious contemporaries, — we  say  one,  for 
there  are  now  two  journals  with  about 
equal  claims  to  the  epithet; — when  a 
veracious  contemporary  informed  the 
world,  that  "  an  operation,  which  has 
created  an  extraordinary  sensation  in 
the  medical  circles  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  has  lately  been  performed  at 
St.  George's  Hos])ita]," — we  stated  what 
was  the  simple  truth — that  no  one  could 


even  guess  to  what  case  this  announce- 
ment alluded,  and  we  expressed  our 
conviction  that  some  one  had  hoaxed 
him.  This  accordingly  proves  to  be 
the  case.  Goaded  by  our  taunts,  and 
choosing,  like  many  honester  men,  to 
be  taken  for  a  knave  rather  than  a  fool, 
he  has  swallowed  our  bait ;  he  has  spe- 
cified the  particular  case  he  had  in  view, 
and  thus  is  fixed  as  being-  either  the  ori- 
ginal inventor  of  falsehood,  or  as  the  fool 
made  use  of  by  some  of  those  broken- 
down  outcasts  of  the  profession  who 
are  always  to  be  met  with  in  such  a  place 
as  London,  and  who  are  ever  ready  to 
earn  a  dishonest  guinea  by  getting-  up 
some  piquant  tale  against  any  more  pros- 
perous man,  and  which  their  employer 
is  equally  ready  to  publish  without  in- 
quiry. It  is  no  bad  idea,  either,  of  Mr. 
Wakley's,  that  which  he  has  now  adopt- 
ed ;  namely,  in  the  absence  of  any  re- 
])orters  of  his  own  at  the  hospitals,  to 
make  the  medical  officers  contribute 
their  own  cases.  "  We  call  on  Mr. 
Hawkins,"  says  he;  and  again, "  we  call" 
upon  the  surgeons  of  the  Middlesex ; 
and  "  we  call"  upon  the  surgeons  of 
St.  Thomas's  ;  and  no  doubt  "  we"  will 
call  upon  those  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
and  Guy's;  and  long  and  loud,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  shall  "  we  call"  in  vain! 
Perhaps  our  contemporary  has  heard  of 
one  Owen  Glendower,  who  could  "  call 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep ;"  but  as 
he  found  it  easier  to  call  than  to 
make  them  come,  so  we  suspect  it 
will  be  with  Mr.  Wakley's  calls. 
Time  was,  indeed,  when  parties  accused 
by  name  of  killing  their  patients,  would 
have  thought  it  necessary  either  to 
answer  the  charge  or  to  piosecute 
the  libeller,  but  now  they  do  neither 
— because  no  one  feels  it  to  be  ne- 
cessary, so  well  and  so  truly  are  the 
weight,  influence,  and  authority  of  the 
Lancet  estimated.  For  this  the  profes- 
sion liavc  to  tliank  the  London  Medical 
Gazette,  and  wc  humbly  submit  that 
ihc  service  is  one  of  no  secondary  ini- 
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portaiice  :  men's  cliaiacters  cannot  now 
be  openly  written  down,  or  indirectly 
insinuated  away ;  because  we  have 
shewn,  again  and  aoain,  until  it  has 
become  a  familiar  and  proverbial  dog^ma, 
that  any  statement  being-  strongly  urged 
by  our  contemporary,  is  a  lirima  facie 
evidence  of  its  being  a  falsehood. 
Nothing,  certainly,  can  more  clearly 
shew  the  estimation  in  which  the  pub- 
lication is  held,  than  the  contempt  with 
Mbich  the  "  calls"  of  the  Editor  are 
received. 

But  to  return  to  the  "  late  "  operation 
at  St.  George's,  and  the  "  extraordi- 
nary sensation"  which  the  Lancet  is 
pleased  to  infonn  us  has  thrown  the 
medical  circles  at  the  Mest  end  of  the 
town  into  such  a  state  of  excitement. 
Finding  that  he  had  been  imposed 
upon,  and  yet  without  the  candour — 
the  common  honesty,  to  admit  his 
error,  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet  re- 
turns for  the  third  time  (the  subject 
has  lasted  him  for  three  weeks)  to 
the  charge,  or  rather  insinuation,  about 
"  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins's  fatal  opera- 
tion ;"  and  as  we  have  forced  him, 
albeit  most  reluctantly,  to  come  to 
particulars,  we  gather  bis  story  to 
be  as  follows : — That  the  recent  catas- 
trophe occuired  to  a  man  named 
Fisher,  on  whom  Mr.  Hawkins  pro- 
ceeded to  try  an  experiment,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  instrument,  the 
movements  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
unable  to  control;  so  that  it  stuck  fast 
in  the  bladder,  and  thus  rendered  it 
necessary  to  cut  through  the  peri- 
neum, as  in  the  lateral  operation  of 
lithotomy,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating- 
the  instrument;  that  the  patient  died  in 
consequence,  and  that  either  a  coroner's 
inquest  was  held  on  the  body,  or  ought 
to  have  been  held, — for  the  expressions 
admit  of  either  interpretation*.     Such  is 

*  That  there  may  be  no  room  for  doubt,  as  to 
the  extent  ai  the  passage  in  the  Lancet,  we 
subjoin  the  following  extract  from  the  last  num- 
ber. It  will  be  perceived  that  "  lately  "  has  been 
changed  into  a  "  few  months  :" — 

"  Has  a  man  of  the  name  at  Fisher  been  ad- 


the  version  of  tliis  story  as  given  by  Mr. 
Wakley— on  the  authority,  we  fear, 
of  a  disappointed  man.  We  shall  give 
the  real  history  of  the  case  to  which  it 
is  evident  that  allusion  is  made  ;  and 
we  pledge  the  character  of  our  journal 
for  the  accuracy  of  our  report, —  a  gua- 
rantee, by  the  way,  which  our  oppo- 
nents well  know  will  make  the  balance 
kick  the  beam,  if  weighed  against  any 
thing  they  can  adduce  to  gainsay  us. 

Not  very  "  lately,"  but  in  June  last 
— not  quite  a  year  ago— a  patient  named 
John  Fisher,  aged  fifty-seven,  was 
.tdmitted  into  St.  George's,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Ca?sar  Hawkins,  for  stone 
in  the  bladder,  from  which  he  had  suf- 
fered during  two  years.  He  stated  that 
he  had  some  time  before  been  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Costello  for  six  months,  who 
had  nine  different  times  perfonned  an 
operation  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  or 
reducing  the  calculus.  At  the  time  of 
his  admission  his  health  was  so  far 
broken,  that  the  introduction  of  a  sound 
almost  always  brought  on  rigors,  and 
some  degree  of  fever.  It  is  thus  appa- 
rent that  he  was  not  a  favourable  sub- 
ject for  any  farther  operation,  and,  h 
fortiori,  not  fitted  for  experiment.  We 
therefore  feel  convinced  it  will  gratify 
the  benevolent  mind  of  our  contempo- 
rary to  learn,  that  no  experiment  was 
tried,  and- that  no  new  instrument  was 
used  after  his  admission  into  the  hospi- 
tal. As  there  was  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  calculus  was  small,  it  was  de- 
cided  that  it   should    (if  found  practi- 

mitted,  within  the  last  few  months,  into  St. 
George's  Hospital  .' 

"  W^hat  was  his  complaint  ? 

"  Did  Mr.  Hawkins  try  an  experiment  on  him  f 

"  If  any,  what  was  its  nature  f 

"  Was  any  new  instrument  introduced  into  his 
bladder,  and  was  the  operator  capable  of  con- 
trolling the  movements  of  the  instrument  after  it 
was  introduced  > 

"  Did  the  instrument  stick  fast  in  the  bladder  i 

"  Was  a  cut  made  through  the  perineum  into 
the  bladder,  as  in  the  lateral  operation  of  litho- 
tomy, for  the  purpose  of  liberating  the  instru- 
meut  ( 

"  Was  it  extricated  thereby  ? 

"  Did  the  patient  expire  on  the  8th  or  9lh  day 
after  the  operation  ? 

"  Was  the  body  examined  I 

"  Was  there  a  coroner's  inquest  held  over  the 
body  of  the  deceased  ?" 
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cable,  without  using  force)  be  with- 
drawji  with  the  forceps  tbrough  the 
urethra,  or,  at  all  events,  into  the  peri- 
neum, and  then  cut  down  upon  in  that 
situation.  This  purpose,  however, could 
only  be  partially  accomplished,  owing 
to  the  unyielding  state  of  the  parts, 
through  which  it  was  found  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  the  in- 
strument, having-  the  stone  between  its 
blades,  pass  without  yiolence.  An  in- 
cision was  therefore  made  into  the 
perineum  upon  the  forceps,  which  still 
grasped  the  calculus  ;  a  small  portion  of 
the  prostate  was  divided,  and  the  concre- 
tion, which  was  about  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut,  removed  by  the  wound,  the 
forceps  being,  of  course,  withdrawn 
through  the  urethra  in  the  usual  manner. 
In  a  word,  Mr.  Hawkins  performed  a 
more  delicate  but  less  dangerous  opera- 
tion than  the  common  lateral  one  of 
lithotomy ;  and  we  appeal  to  every  pi'ac- 
tical  man  in  the  kingdom,  whether  he 
did  not  act  as  any  other  skilful  surgeon 
would  have  done  in  similar  circum- 
stances ? 

Xo  local  sj-mptoms  of  importance 
occurred,  and  the  wound  went  on  well, 
but  the  poor  man  died  on  the  thirteenth 
day  after  operation,  from  the  formation 
of  abscesses  in  the  joints,  a  larg'e  collec- 
tion of  matter  being  found  in  the  right 
shoulder,  another  in  the  knee,  and  seve- 
ral small  depots  in  the  hands  and 
fingers.  The  publisher  of  the  libel 
probably  is  not  aware,  but  the  readers  of 
this  journal  must  be  so,  that  these  se- 
condary abscesses  not  unfrequently  arise 
from  the  most  trifling  injuries,  such  as 
the  wound  inflicted  in  venesection  ; — that 
they  sometimes  take  place  where  therehas 
been  no  wound  of  any  kind  ;  while  they 
are  such  as  no  care  can  prevent,  and  no 
skill,  except  in  some  rai-e  instances,  can 
succeed  in  removing,  when  they  have 
nnce  been  formed.  We  need  scarcely 
add,  that  no  "inquest"  on  the  case  was 
held,  save  that  by  Ihc  «ould-be  coroner 
of  tlic  Lmxct.     The   examination   was. 


as  usual,  publicly  made,  and  ihe 
jiarticulars  of  the  case  are  to  be 
found  in  the  hospital  book,  kept  by 
the  clinical  clerk. 

The  history  of  the  preceding  case  is  so 
clear,  and  the  facts  so  irrefragable,  that 
it  certainly  shews  some  ingenuity  to 
have  distorted  them  into  the  shape  they 
have  been  made  to  assume  by  our  con- 
temporary:— the  lesson,  however,  will 
not  be  without  its  use  to  him  ;  and 
though,  as  is  his  wont,  be  may  bluster 
about  it  at  present,  he  will,  for  his  own 
sake,  be  more  cautious  hereafter  in  pub- 
lishing" information  coming  from  ti)e 
same  quarter.  One  part  of  the  story 
is  correct — the  case  has  excited  an 
"  extraordinary  sensation,"  but  it  is  an 
ex  post  facto  result :  we  mean  that  the 
Lancet  report  has  excited  a  "sensation" 
of  merriment  among  the  pupils  at  the 
Hospital,  who  could  not  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  judging  of  the  credit 
which  is  to  be  given  to  those  periodical 
reports  of  murders,  catastrophes,  and 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanore, 
described  by  Mr.  Wakley,  when  he 
is  in  his  heroics,  and  shadowing  forth 
from  his  prolific  imagination  the 
"  scenes  of  blood  "  perpetrated  in  our 
hospitals  —  those  "  human  slaughter- 
houses," where  the  "  sufl^ering  poor"  are 
"  butchered  "  for  the  amusement  of  the 
surgeons  and  their  friends. 

ANOTHER  STRUGGLE  FOR  A 
CHARTER. 

We  perceive  that  Mr.  Richard  Taylor, 
^^  Printer  to  the  University  of  London,^* 
has  got  up  a  petition  from  tliat  most 
sapient  bod}',  tiie  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  London,  praying  his  Majesty 
to  grant  a  charter  to  the  establishment 
in  Gower-street.  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Taylor's  speech,  exposed 
the  stock-jobbing  origin  of  the  project 
with  a  good  deal  of  humour.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  hundred  pound  share 
which  had  been  purchased  that  day  for 
£23 ! !  No  wonder  that  the  shareholders, 
and  Mr.  R.  Taylor  among  the  vest, 
sliould  make  some  cflbrt  to  raise  their 
price  in  the  market. 
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CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

Delivered   at    the    Middlesex    Hospital,    by 
Mr.  Arnott. 


MALIGNANT  DISEASE    OF    THE   HI"1V|ERUS  — 
AMPUTATION  AT  THE  SHOULDER-JOINT. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  practice  of  a  civil 
hospital,  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint 
is  an  operation  we  are  not  often  obliged  to 
perform,  the  necessity  for  its  performance 
beino;  most  frequently  produced  by  the  ca- 
sualties of  war  — severe  gun-shot  fractures 
of  the  humerus.  It  is,  however,  occa- 
sionally required  for  the  relief  of  incura- 
ble, or  at  least  otherwise  intractable  dis- 
ease of  the  arm ;  and  this  was  the  case  in 
the  instance  you  have  recently  had  under 
your  observation.  Independent  of  the  ope- 
ration itself,  which  is  one  you  are  not 
likely  to  have  an  opportunity  of  again  wit- 
nessing on  the  living  body  during  the  ses- 
sion, the  case  presented  some  points  of  in- 
terest ;  and  you  had  more  especially  the 
opportunity  of  observing  that  in  recog- 
nizing the  real  nature  of  the  disease  with 
which  the  jjatient  was  afflicted,  diagnosis 
in  surgery,  as  well  as  in  medicine,  is  not 
always  a  matter  of  facility. 

Tlie  patient,  John  Slater,  is  44  years 
of  age,  a  tailor  by  occupation,  tall  and 
well-formed.  Eighteen  months  previous 
to  his  admission  into  this  liospital,  he  re- 
ceived a  blow  with  the  edge  of  a  flat  iron 
on  the  left  arm,  a  little  below  the  point  of 
the  shoulder.  He  was  immediately  disa- 
bled, having  lost  the  power  of  voluntary 
motion  in  the  limb,  and  was  taken  to  a 
surgeon,  who  stated  it  to  be  dislocated,  and 
treated  it  accordingly.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  reduced,  and  he  shortly  afterwards 
resumed  his  occupation,  which  he  was  able 
to  follow,  but  he  did  not  recover  the  use 
of  the  shoulder-joint;  he  could  not  raise 
the  humerus.  Nine  or  ten  months  after- 
wards, in  shovelling  coals,  while  in  the 
act  of  preventing  his  spade  from  falling, 
he  feU  a  sudden  pain  and  tearing  sen- 
sation in  the  seat  of  the  original  injury; 
after  this,  he  was  not  able  to  make 
any  efl'ective  use  of  the  member,  hav- 
ing still  less  power  of  moving  it  at  the 
shoulder.  Three  months  before  he  came 
here  he  had  the  influenza,  for  which  he 
was  largely  bled.  From  this  time  the 
shoulder  began  to  swell,  and  this  was  ac- 
companied by  excessive  pain. 

On  presenting  himself,  the  following  was 
the  condition  of  the  parts.  Great  swelling 
of  the  shoulder  and  upper  part  of  the  arm ; 
the  swelling  greatest  above  :  it  was  ovoid, 
and  preserved  somewhat  of  the  natural  form 
of  the  parts,   only   much  magnified.     Its 


chief  bulk  projected  forwards  and  outwards, 
and  in  the  axilla,  where  it  was  felt  large  and 
round.  The  shoulder,  or  rather  the  swollen 
parts  corresponding  to  the  uj)per  part  and 
head  of  the  humerus,  seemed  in  a  trivial 
degree  low  er  than  natural ;  that  is,  there 
was  a  slight  depression  below  the  acro- 
mion, like  that  attending  fracture  of  the 
reck  of  the  scapula.  The  swelling,  of  a 
uniform  surface,  was  tense  and  elastic, 
and  gave  the  idea  of  containing  a  fluid. 
The  integuments  were  of  their  natural 
colour  and  temperature;  there  were  no  en- 
larged veins.  Handling  the  parts  did  not 
give  pain,  but  the  attempt  to  raise  the  arm 
from  the  side  did,  and  its  elevation  could 
not  be  effected.  In  attempting  to  do  this, 
the  humerus  did  not  seem  to  revolve  on  its 
head,  but  appeared  to  move  at  a  part  be- 
low this,  as  if  the  bone  was  broken  a 
couple  of  inches  lower  down.  In  rotating 
the  limb  a  sort  of  grating  or  crackling  sen- 
sation was  perceived  ;  but  whether  from 
bone  or  eff'used  fluid  could  not  be  decided. 
The  patient  had  lost  flesh,  but  his  counte- 
nance was  neither  sallow  or  expressive  of 
anxiety. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  disease  in 
this  case  ?  The  question  did  not  admit  of 
an  immediate  answer,  and  there  were  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  a  jjositive  opinion. 
The  round  prominence  in  the  axilla,  and 
the  slight  depression  immediately  below 
the  acromion,  led  to  the  inquiry,  if  the 
former  was  owing  to  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus being  displaced.  No  motion  was 
communicated  to  it  on  rotating  the  limb ; 
imperfectly,  it  is  true,  as  this  could  be  done. 
The  cause  of  the  accident,  and  the  subse- 
quent history,  did  not  accord  with  the  no- 
tion of  an  original  dislocation ;  nor  did  the 
existence  of  swelling  outwards  and  forwards 
simultaneously  with  that  in  the  axilla, 
coincide  with  the  existence  of  dislocation 
now.  The  head  of  the  humerus  could  not 
clearly  be  made  out  in  any  situation  ;  but 
this  was  supposed  to  depend  upon  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid  surrounding  it,  which  pre- 
vented its  being  felt.  The  tense  and  elas- 
tic feeling  of  the  swelling  was  attributed 
to  the  fluid  being  deep  seated,  and  covered 
by  the  deltoid  muscle  and  fascia. 

Was  the  case  one  of  ununited  fracture 
and  diseased  bone?  There  were  reasons 
for  suspecting  that  this  might  be  the  fact. 
The  blow  on  the  humerus  with  the  edge 
of  the  flat  iron, — the  loss  of  power  in  the 
limb, — the  apparent  motion  in  it  at  a 
point  short  of  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
and  the  grating  sensation  felt  in  rotating 
it,— tended  to  support  this  conclusion ; 
yet  there  was  more  swelling  than  attends 
ordinary  cases  of  ununited  fracture,  and  it 
extended  seemingly  to  the  joint.  Tlie 
latter  circumstance  might  be  explained  by 
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supposing  the  whole  of  the  upper  portion 
of  bone  diseased. 

Local  applications,  as  leeching  and  blis- 
tering, with  the  view  of  reducing  the  size 
tf  the  swelling,  so  as  to  procure  a  more 
satisfactory  examination  of  the  state  of 
the  parts,  had  been  tried  without  any 
eflect.  I  therefore  determined  to  puncture 
it.  Before  doing  so,  I  asked  iuy  colleagues 
to  look  at  the  case,  and  stated  to  them 
that  I  believed  there  was  fluid  and  dis- 
eased bone,  and  that  after  evacuating  the 
former,  and  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the 
latter,  I  should  act  according  to  circum- 
stances,— removing  a  portion,  perhaps  the 
head  of  the  bone,  or  it  might  be,  amputat- 
ing the  limb  at  the  joint.  They  examined 
it,  and  both  declared  there  was  a  collec- 
tion of  matter  here.  The  puncture  was 
deferred  for  a  few  days,  to  allow  of  the 
patient's  recovery  from  a  slight  attack  of 
erysipelas  with  which  he  was  affected; 
and  in  this  interval  he  was  seen  by  a 
French  hospital  surgeon,  who  happened  to 
be  going  round  the  wards  with  me,  and  who 
placing  his  hand  on  the  shoulder,  said, 
"  Ici  est  un  vaste  abces  ;"  recommending 
that  it  should  be  opened  with  a  free  inci- 
sion. I  mention  this  to  show  you  how 
general  was  the  deception  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  tumor. 

You  probably  observed  that  I  made  the 
patient  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of 
his  case.  I  allude  to  this,  not  with  the 
intention  of  holding  it  up  as  an  example 
to  be  generally  followed.  You  will  meet 
with  patients  who  cannot  bear  the  idea  of 
their  attendant  having  a  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  their  complaint ;  and  who,  under 
every  circumstance,  expect  him  to  have 
what  they  term  "  a  decided  opinion." 
With  individuals  of  this  character  of 
mind,  where  the  lapse  of  a  short  time  may 
clear  up  tlie  doubt,  and  when  no  object  is 
to  be  gained,  you  will  do  best  to  evade,  if 
you  can,  giving  an  opinion  at  all.  In 
the  present  instance  we  had  to  deal  with  a 
sensible  man,  who,  from  the  discordant 
opinions  he  had  received  from  other  sur- 
geons bef(M'e  he  entered  the  hospital,  was 
already  aware  that  his  case  was  not  an 
ordinary  one.  He  had  been  told  that  the 
bone  was  dislocated, — that  it  was  frac- 
tured,—and,  by  a  very  high  authority,  that 
it  was  both  fractured  and  dislocated.  I 
had  also  anotlier  object  in  view  besides 
obtaining  his  consent  to  the  puncture, — 
this  was,  to  prepare  liis  mind  for  the  ul- 
terior measures  which  might  be  required. 
The  good  effect  of  this  you  no  doubt 
noticed :  to  these  ulterior  measures  he  at 
once  assented. 

A  puncture  was  made  with  a  double- 
edged  scalpel  in  the  swelling,  on  the  out- 
side  of  the  arm :   not  a  drop  of  matter 


escaped :  a  2)robe  was  passed  into  the 
wound,  and  went  right  across  where  the 
bone  ought  to  have  been,  without  encoun- 
tering it.  The  puncture  was  enlarged,  so 
as  to  admit  the  finger,  with  which  bone 
could  not  be  felt  in  any  direction,  up- 
wards or  downwards ;  but  in  its  place  a 
soft  mass,  which  yielded  to  somewhat  firm 
pressure,  and  could  be  broken  up,  feeling 
in  its  resistance  like  a  portion  of  liver. 
The  obscurity  of  the  case  was  now  re- 
moved, and  its  nature  evident;  Me  had  to 
deal  with  malignant  affection  of  tfie  bone. 

Being  satisfied  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  onl}'  question  now  was,  whether 
amjiutation  should  be  performed ;  and  this 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative.  In  com- 
ing to  this  conclusion,  the  following  cir- 
cumstances were  taken  into  consideration, 
and  had  their  influence:  —  1.  There  were 
no  enlarged  glands  below  or  above  the 
clavicle.  2.  The  patient,  though  thin, 
pale,  and  exhausted,  had  not  a  sallow 
countenance  or  anxious  look.  3.  The  dis- 
ease had  arisen  from  a  local  injury.  4. 
Although  the  impression  communicated  by 
the  finger  was,  that  the  disease  was  medul- 
lary sarcoma,  yet  it  was  just  possible  it 
might  be  another  affection  of  less  malig- 
nant character.  5.  It  is  not  clearly  made 
out  that  the  diseased  changes  of  bone, 
included  under  tlie  general  name  of  malig- 
nant, are  all  equally  so,  or  that  they  are  all 
identical  with  the  medullary  sarcoma  of 
other  2)arts.  6.  And  if  it  was  medullary 
sarcoma,  however  common  it  unfortu- 
nately is  that  the  disease  reajtpears  else- 
where after  operation,  there  are  not  yet 
sufficient  data  to  shew  that  it  invariably 
does. 

Thei'e  was  one  unfavourable  .symptom, 
cough  with  expectoration  ;  this  had  been 
present  for  a  few  days.  I  believed  it,  how- 
ever, to  be  dependent  on  an  affection  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi 
merely,  and  did  not  therefore  delay  the 
operation,  to  which  the  patient  at  once 
assented,  and  which  was  performed  two 
days  afterwards. 

Removing  the  arm  at  the  shoulder  is  one 
of  the  most  easy  and  most  expeditious  of 
amputations.  There  is  none,  however,  for 
which  a  greater  variety  of  modes  has 
been  proposed.  The  circular  incision  has 
been  applied  to  it;  more  commonly  it  has 
been  done  by  flaps,  single  or  double,  taken 
above  from  the  deltoid,  or  below  from  the 
axilla;  or  anterior  and  posterior  flaps; 
these  being  made  sometimes  by  incision 
from  without  inwards,  at  others  by 
transfixion,  and  from  within  outwards.  Of 
the  various  modes  of  operating,  no  one 
mode  can  be  exclusively  adopted.  Am- 
putation in  this  situation  being  more 
frequently  required  for  injuries  than  dis- 
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ease,  the  nature  of  the  former  must,  in 
individual  cases,  decide  the  direction  of 
the  incisions.  You  must  take  tlie  flaps,  or 
flap,  from  whence  the  state  of  the  soft  parts 
will  admit;  you  may  even  have  to  take  aflap 
from  the  axilla.  But  where  the  state  of 
the  parts  allows  of  a  choice,  lateral  flaps 
and  a  perpendicular  line  of  union  are  to 
be  preferred. 

In  this,  as  in  other  amputations  of  the 
larger  limbs,  you  must  of  course  adopt 
temporary  means  for  stopping  the  flow  of 
blood  until  the  member  has  been  re- 
moved, and  the  mouths  of  the  vessels 
are  permanently  closed  by  a  ligature. 
In  the  mode  of  operating  which  I 
adopted,  the  two  lateral  flaj)s  are  formed, 
the  joint  is  opened,  and  the  head  of  the 
bone  disarticulated,  before  the  axillary  ar- 
tery is  divided  by  the  last  stroke  of  the 
knife;  so  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
assistant,  or  even  of  the  surgeon  himself, 
to  compress  it  before  its  division.  You 
■would  observe,  however,  that  although  I 
meant  that  comjjression  of  the  artery 
should  be  made  in  this  way  previous  to  its 
division,  yet  that  I  had  at  the  same  time 
pressure  made  above  the  clavicle.  I  adopt- 
ed this  precaution  because  there  was  a 
morbid  state  of  parts  in  the  axilla — there 
was  a  tumor,  and  I  did  not  know 
how  far  the  axillaiy  artery  might  be  dis- 
placed from  its  natural  situation,  and  thus 
escape  the  grasp  of  my  assistant. 

The  patient  was  seated  on  a  chair,  with 
his  right  side  to  a  table,  on  which  the 
sound  arm  rested.  The  left  arm  could  not 
be  elevated,  so  that  it  remained  by  his 
side  until  the  joint  was  opened.  Placing 
tiie  point  of  a  large  scalpel  on  the  top  of 
the  acromion,  an  incision  was  made 
through  the  skin  and  muscles,  obliquely 
downwards  and  forwards,  and  then,  be- 
ginning at  the  same  point,  another  down- 
wards and  backwards ;  each  tenninating 
respectively  at  the  anterior  and  posterior 
edge  of  the  axilla :  so  that  the  incisions 
had  the  form  of  the  letter  V  reversed,  or 
with  the  point  upwards.-  The  flaps  (which 
were  slightly  convex  forwards)  being 
raised  from  the  subjacent  parts  and  held  a 
little  aside,  I  ran  my  knife  immediately 
below  the  acromion  on  the  head  of  the 
bone,  but  meeting  with  no  resistance,  I 
put  my  finger  in  the  wound,  found  the 
bone  entirely  gone,  and  only  the  carti- 
laginous covering  of  the  head  remaining, 
like  a  shell.  Dividing  rapidly  the  capsule 
of  the  joint  and  the  attachments  of  the 
tendons,  I  drew  this  cartilaginous  shell 
and  the  diseased  mass  to  which  it  adhered 
outwards  with  my  left  hand,  and  passing 
a  small  amputating  knife  behind  the 
whole,  by  a  single  stroke  of  it  severed  the 
remaining  attachments  of  the  limb ;  which 
attachments,  including  the  axillary  artery, 


had  been  j)revi()usly  grasped  abo\e  by  my 
assistant.  Before  doing  this,  in  attempting 
to  separate  the  diseased  mass  anteriorly,  a 
portion  of  it  was  found  to  run  so  deep  be- 
hind the  inner  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity, 
that  to  dissect  it  out  before  the  bleeding 
vessels  (branches  of  the  circumflex  arte- 
ries) were  tied,  would  have  taken  longer 
time  than  was  consistent  with  the  patient's 
safety.  This  portion  was  subsequently, 
and  easily,  removed,  its  surface  being  co- 
vered by  a  sort  of  cyst ;  its  attachment,  or 
rather  its  prolongation,  extended  to  the  in- 
side of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  between 
this  part  and  the  sub-scapularis  muscle. 

Yju  no  doubt  remarked,  gentlemen, 
that  on  the  limb  being  severed,  the  axillary 
artery  spouted ;  but  that  this  was  at  once 
stopped  by  a  finger  placed  on  its  mouth. 
You  may  ask  how  it  came  to  bleed.  The 
fact  was,  that  by  the  tumor  in  the  axilla, 
a  portion  of  which,  as  I  ha^e  just 
stated,  at  the  moment  remained  behind, 
the  artery,  had  been  forced  out  of 
its  natural  situation,  and  had  therefore 
eluded  my  assistant's  grasp.  But,  again, 
how  was"  it  that  the  pressure  above  the 
clavicle  did  not  prevent  the  bleeding  ? 
I  presume  that  the  patient  being  faint, 
bad  at  the  moment  yielded,  and  therefore 
the  pressure  was  not  eff'ectual.  You  will 
do  well  to  recollect  this  occurrence ;  I 
mean  more  especially  the  ease  with  which 
you  saw  bleeding  from  an  artery  of  the 
largest  size  sto])ped  simply  by  the  pressure 
of  the  point  of  the  finger  on  its  mouth :  in 
cases  of  haemorrhage  from  wounded  or  di- 
vided arteries,  the  remembrance  of  this 
fact  may  save  you  a  great  deal  of  anxiety 
and  confusion  ;  and  by  doing  as  you  saw 
done  here,  you  will  have  time  to  make  pres- 
sure higher  up,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to 
put  a  ligature^ on  the  artery  at  the  wound- 
ed part. 

On  examining  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula,  it  was  found  to  be  sound,  and 
so  was  the  fringe  of  capsule  attached  to  it. 
The  cartilage  of  the  former  was  neither 
pared  or  scored,  as  have  been  by  some  re- 
commended. I  consider  these  proceedings 
uncalled  for,  and  we  had  in  this  case  no 
reason  to  regret  their  being  omitted.  In 
bringing  the  wound  together,  you  saw  that 
two  stitches  were  used  with  intennediate 
straps.  If  there  was  formerly  a  prejudice 
in  favour  of  stitches,  there  is  now  in  the 
minds  of  some  surgeons  a  prejudice  against 
them,  seeing  that  it  has  been  sought  to  ex- 
clude them  even  here.  To  me  this  seems 
precisely  one  of  the  situations  wherein 
they  are  most  applicable  :  there  is  no  sup- 
port for  straps  or  a  bandage,  at  least  so  as 
to  allow  the  edges  of  the  wound  to  be 
kept  by  either  of  them  nicely  in  contact. 

On  "examining  the  limb,  the  ui)per 
part   of  the  humerus    was   found   to    be 
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entirely  abs((il)ed,  from  the  cartila^nous 
shell  of  the  head  of  the  l)07ie  down  to 
the  insertion  of  the  deltoid;  and  on  a 
lon!j;itndinal  section  of  the  parts  being 
made,  the  distance  between  these  two 
points  was  found  by  measurement  to  be 
four  inches  and  a  half.  The  upper  end  of 
the  remaininc:  portion  of  humerus  and 
the  articulating  surface  of  the  head  were 
connected  by  a  soft  (relatively  speaking) 
substance,  covered  by  a  firm  membranous 
envelope.  The  consistence  of  the  former 
substance  was  similar  to  that  of  liver; 
its  fracture  had  a  fibrous  character ;  a 
section  presented  a  smooth  uniform  surfface 
and  appearance  ;  and  had  a  straw  colour, 
w  ith  a  very  slight  tinge  of  pink.  To  the  un- 
der and  middle  portions,  the  preceding 
description  is  more  particularly  applicable, 
for  the  upper  portion,  which  was  much  more 
voluminous,  was  of  a  softer  consistence, 
and  of  a  dark  red,  almost  black  colour, 
but  apparently  composed  of  the  other  sub- 
stance, broken  up  and  mixed  with  blood. 
That  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  appear- 
ance was  occasioned  by  the  fingers  intro- 
duced into  the  puncture,  and  by  the  ex- 
amination of  the  parts  thereby  made 
two  days  previous  to  the  operation,  I 
am  satisfied.  The  ])ortion  described  as 
having  been  prolonged  on  the  inside  of  the 
neck  of  the  scapula,  and  which  could  not 
have  been  reached  by  the  finger,  was, 
however,  very  soft,  of  a  gelatiform,  not 
brainlike  appearance,  and  of  a  light 
claret  colour.  The  disease  seemed  to  have 
commenced  in  the  medullary  cavity  of  the 
bone,  in  the  medullary  membrane.  With- 
in  tlie  extremity  of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  humerus,  for  the  extent  of  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch,  the  same  diseased  mass 
existed  as  has  been  just  described,  and  to 
a  corresponding  extent  the  otiseus  parietes 
were  partially  absorbed,  the  absorption  tak- 
ing place  wholly  from  within.  On  the  outer 
surface  of  this  portion  of  bone  no  absorption 
had  taken  place,  and  it  preserved  its  natu- 
ral dimensions.  There  were  no  bony  spi- 
culcD  throughout  the  diseased  mass,  two 
or  three  short  ones  at  the  ragged  end  of 
the  bone,  and  attached  to  the  periosteum, 
excepted.  The  morbid  formation  was 
contained  in  a  den.se  fibrous  capsule,  com- 
])osed  of  expanded  and  thickened  perios- 
teum, and  continuous  with  that  of  the  re- 
maining bone.  Into  this  dense  capsule  the 
tendons  of  the  scapulary  muscles  were  in- 
serted, as  well  as  those  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi  and  pcctoralis  major;  the  origin  of 
the  middle  head  of  the  trice])s  was  also 
traced  from  it.  The  contained  mass  was 
united  to  the  cyst  by  a  very  fine  cellular 
membrane  aj)parent!y,  but  i)robably  deli- 
cate blood  vessels.  I  have  already  told 
yf)u  lliat  the  cartilaginous  covering  of  tlic 
bone  was  whole;  tiic  articulating  surface  of 


this  had  a  perfectly  natural  appearance, 
and  so  had  the  synovial  membrane,  which 
was  entire.  In  fact,  the  disca.se  had  not 
penetrated  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint, 
although  by  expanding  the  periosteum  it 
had  overlapped  this  and  extended  on  the 
inner  side  over  the  edge  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  and  the  neck  of  the  scapula. 

The  diseased  mass  is  evidently  a  new 
formation  ;  it  does  not  arise  from  expan- 
sion and  softening,  from  conversion  or 
alteration  of  the  osseous  tissue  :  the  two 
are  jjerfectly  dissimilar  and  distinct ;  there 
is  no  gradual  transition  from  the  one  to 
the  other;  the  bone  at  its  ragged  end  is  as 
hard  as  a  healthy  bone.  The  large  por- 
tion of  the  humerus  which  has  disaj)peared 
has  been  absorbed  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  the  tumor  from  within,  just  as 
sometimes  occurs  in  cases  of  aneurism 
from  pressure  without.  The  mention  of 
aneurism  leads  me  to  advert  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  cartilaginous  covering  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  as  analogous  to  what 
we  find  happening  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta 
compressing  the  spinal  column,  when  the 
intervertebral  cartilages  sometimes  remain 
entire,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra^  being  ab- 
sorbed. The  bone  and  the  new  formation  are 
in  the  present  case  contiguous,  not  continu- 
ous ;  they  are  connected  by  ])eriosteum 
externally,  by  medullary  membrane  inter- 
nally. The  periosteum  forms  the  external 
envelope  of  both  ;  on  the  tumor  it  is  ex- 
panded and  thickened,  but  not  otherwise 
discaNcd.  The  latter  remark  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  medullary  cavity,  in  which,  at 
the  distance  of  an  inch  from  the  end  of 
the  bone,  you  can  indeed  state  that  the 
medullary  membrane  is  natural  and 
healthy,  but  where,  in  the  recent  section, 
you  could  not  jjoint  out  the  limit  of  the 
healthy  condition,  nor  where  the  diseased 
change  commenced ;  but  since  the  parts 
have  been  in  spirit,  p,  change  of  colour  in 
the  morbid  formation  has  given  to  it  a 
seemingly  distinct  line  of  demarcation. 

Here  you  have  again  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  diseased  parts ;  and  although  the 
colours  have  undergone  some  change  from 
the  action  of  the  spirit,  you  will,  with  the 
assistance  of  this  drawing,  readily  recog- 
nize the  truth  of  the  descri])tion  I  have 
given. 

You  are  now  also  prepared  to  under- 
stand and  to  explain  the  symptoms  which 
attended  this  ca.se ;  you  may  perhaps  even 
be  ready  to  express  surprise  that  the 
nature  of  the  disease  was  not  recognized 
until  the  swelling  was  punctured.  But 
gently !  The  sense  of  fluctuation  is  in 
these  cases  sometimes  so  apparently  dis- 
tinct, that  the  most  experienced  surgeons 
have  been  deceived  by  it,  acknovvlege  their 
liaving  been  so,  and  that  tlicy  have  punc- 
tured similar  tumors  under  the  idea  that 
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tliey  contained  matter  or  other  fluid.  Tlie 
cause  of  this  deceptive  sensation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  nature  of  the  tumor  and  its 
envelope  :  the  reason  of  the  motion  in  the 
limb  is  self-evident  J  that  of  tlie  gyrating 
sensation  on  rotation  depended  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  osseous  spiculje  and  ragged  end 
of  the  bone,  whilst  the  extreme  pain  at- 
tending the  least  motion  of  rotation,  or  the 
least  attemj)t  at  elevation  of  the  limb, 
arose  no  doubt  from  the  action  of  these  on 
the  adjoining  diseased  periosteum. 

From  the  day  of  the  operation,  Slater 
had  not  a  bad  symptom;  from  the  first 
night  he  enjoyed  sleep,  such  as  he  had  not 
known  for  months.  The  cough  was  indeed 
for  some  days  troublesome,  and  the  expecto- 
ration copious,  but  both  gradually  ceased. 
The  ligature  from  the  artery  came  away 
on  the  thirteenth  day,  the  wound  healing 
kindly.  Under  a  liberal  diet  he  has  rapidly 
gained  flesh  and  strength,  and  on  Tuesday, 
a  month  after  the  operation,  he  leaves  the 
hospital. 

In  conclusion,  what  are  the  patient's 
prospects  of  permanent  health  ?  The 
answer  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
disease  for  which  he  has  undergone  ampu- 
tation. Was  this  clearly  medullary  sarcoma, 
or  was  it  one  of  those  diseased  changes  of 
bone  which  are  included  under  the  name 
of  osteo-sarcoma, which,  though  malignant, 
as  regards  their  intractibility,  are  not  yet 
proved  to  be  universally  so  malignant  as 
connected  with  a  diseased  state  of  consti- 
tution, as  genuine  medullary  sarcoma  is  .' 
We  do  not  yet  know  if  in  bone  tumors  of 
a  diff'erent  nature  are  not  included  under 
one  and  the  same  name.  In  any  case  the 
operation  was  his  sole  chance.  The  dis- 
eased parts  have  been  entirely  removed ; 
he  has  recovered.  Let  us  hope  the  future 
will  confirm  the  present  favourable  ap- 
pearances. 

MIDWIFERY  HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

GENERAL  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Bledical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  publication  of  hospital  reports  has 
long  been  a  desideratum  in  this  metropo- 
lis, and  although  it  has  been,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  supplied  by  the  Medical 
Gazette,  as  respects  cases  in  medicine  and 
surgery,  still,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
cases  interspersed  here  and  there,  scarcely 
any  report  of  midwifery  practice  has  been 
given  to  the  public;  and  I  helieve  I  am 
correct  in  stating,  that  no  Midwife)-})  Hospi- 
tal Reports  have  as  yet  appeared  in  your 
valuable  journal.  I  therefore  take  the  li- 
berty of  sending  you  a  short  account  of 
tlie    various  cases  of  interest  which  liave 


occurred  at  the  tieneral  Lying-in  Hospital 
during  1833. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Edward  Rigby,  M.D.F.L.S. 
Assistant  Physician-  Accoucheur  to 
the  General   Lying-in   Hospital; 
Lecturer    on    Mitlwifery  at   St. 
Thomas's  Hospital, 
44,  Parliament-Street, 
March  28,  18;i4. 

During  last  year,  180  women  were  de- 
livered in  the  hospital ;  of  these,  the  exact 
position  of  the  head  was  ascertained  in 
only  57,  chiefly  owing  to  the  absence,  for 
some  months,"  of  house  pupils.  Tn  3o 
cases  the  head  was  bom  in  the  first  posi- 
tion—viz. with  the  posterior  fontanelle 
turned  towards  the  left  foramen  ovale  ;  in 
i2  it  was  born  in  the  second  position — viz. 
with  the  posterior  fontanelle  towards  the 
right  foramen  ovale;  of  these  last,  six 
were  originally  felt  by  myself  in  the  third 
position— viz.  with  the  posterior  fontanelle 
towards  the  right  sacroiliac  synchondrosis; 
but  which,  as  labour  advanced,  gradually 
moved  forwards  to  the  right  foramen  ovale. 
My  being  able  to  record  but  six  cases  of 
the  third  position,  is  simply  owing  to 
other  engagements  having  prevented  my 
being  with  the  patient  sufficiently  early  be- 
fore the  head  had  passed  into  the  second 
position  *. 

I  will  briefly  mention  two  cases  where 
the  head  presented  in  the  third  position,  as 
tending  to  give  a  good  view  of  the  me- 
chanism of  parturition  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

"  July  23,  1833,  Anne  Zuber,  at.  28,  de- 
livered of  a  girl;  fourth  child.  Posterior 
fontanelle  could  be  reached  with  difficulty 
towards  the  right  sacro- iliac  synchondrosis  ; 
anterior  fontanelle  very  distinct  behind  the 
left  foramen  ovale;  little  liquor  amnii  be- 
tween the  head  and  membranes,  although 
she  is  very  large,  and  always  has  had  a 
great  quantity  in  her  former  labours.  As 
the  head  advanced,  the  small  fontanelle 
came  more  and  more  forwards ;  the  child 
was  unusually  large,  and  was  followed  by 
a  toiTent  of  liquor  amnii.  A  slight 
liEBmorrhage  afqjeared,  and  a  very  large 
placenta  was  exj)elled." 

"  December  20,  1833,  Mary  Abbott,  de- 
livered of  a  boy;  first  child.  When  the 
OS  uteri  was  nearly  dilated,  the  sagittal 
suture  was  felt  in  the  right  oblique  diame- 
ter; the  posterior  fontanelle  to  the  right  sa- 
cro-iliac  synchondrosis.  As  the  head  entered 

*  During  a  three  months'  residence  at  the  hos- 
pital, shortly  after  my  return  from  Germany,  of 
forty-one  laboure,  where  the  position  of  the  head 
was  carefully  ascertained  at  an  early  period  of 
labour,  twenty  children  presented  with  the  head 
in  the  first  position,  and  twenty-one  with  it  in  the 
third.  Generally  speaking,  the  head  dors  not  pre- 
.sent  so  frequently  in  the  third  as  in  the  first  posi- 
tion ;  being  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  live. 
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the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  the  posterior  fon- 
tanelle  fj^radually  advanced  towards  the 
right  foramen  ovale;  the  occiput  passed 
under  the  right  ramus  of  the  pubic  arch  ; 
the  child's  face  turned  towards  the  back 
part  of  the  mother's  left  thigh." 

Of  twins  there  has  been  hut  one  case, 
and  that  was  at  the  eighth  month  of  utero- 
gestation. 

"  3Ia\'  4th,  1833.— Anne  French,  a;t. 
31,  first  pregnancy,  delivered  of  twins 
(boys).  First  child  presented  with  the 
head,  the  second  with  the  feet ;  prema- 
ture ;  both  children  alive, but  verj- weakly; 
the  second  larger  than  the  first ;  menstru- 
ated last  in  the  middle  of  September. 
When  she  was  about  three  months  gone, 
she  had  a  slight  discharge  of  blood,  which 
lasted  for  some  weeks.  The  placentfe  were 
united,  each  child  being  in  a  separate  bag 
of  membranes.  In  the  sulci  between  the 
cotyledons,  numerous  openings,  irregular 
both  in  size  and  shape,  were  observed; 
their  edges  well  defined,  and  evidentl}'  not 
produced  by  laceration.  In  one  of  the 
larger  ones,  canals  could  be  distinctly 
seen  branching  off  in  difierent  directions, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bron- 
chi do." 

The  subject  of  the  ijlacental  circulation, 
at  the  time  this  case  was  taken,  interested 
me  considerably,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  laying  before  you  one 
of  the  original  cases  from  which  my  ob- 
servations last  year  upon  this  subject  were 
taken,  and  give  it  as  it  stands  in  the  hospi- 
tal case-book. 

The  placenta  of  twins  has  been  rather  a 
subject  of  controversy  among  accoucheurs 
and  physiologists,  and  must,  I  apprehend, 
still  remain,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  obscu- 
rity. The  form  here  described  is  that 
which  occurs  most  frequently,  nor  have  I 
myself  seen  any  twin  case  where  there  was 
much  material  difference.  In  some  in- 
stances, it  is  true,  the  edges  of  the  placenta? 
might  not  occasionally  meet,  having  a 
membranous  space  of  half  an  inch,  or  even 
more,  between  them  ;  but  in  all  the  cases 
which  I  hav?  had  llio  oj)portunity  of  ex- 
amining, tlie  circulation  of  one  placenta 
was  distinct  from  that  of  the  other;  and 
although,  in  the  greater  number  of  twin 
<asos,  the  ])lacent;D  are, to  all  appearances, 
united,  still,  if  we  carefully  separate  the 
membranes  of  one  ovum  from  those  of 
the  other,  we  shall  frequently  succeed  in 
separating  the  ])lacenta?  also.  A  twin 
jilacenta  which  lias  been  injected  with 
wax,  and  is  still  moist,  shews  this  very 
distinctly.  The  formation  of  twin  pla- 
ccntip  has  been  noticed  by  Mauriceau, 
Portal,  and  in  some  degree  by  Levret.  "  If 
(savs  IMauriceau)  there  be  two  children  in 
the  womb,  they  have  commonly  but  one 
l>laccnia,  which  has  as  many  cords  at- 
tached  to  it  as  there  arc  children  ;  never- 


theless, they  arc  sej)arated  from  each  other 
by  their  several  membranes,  in  each  of 
w-hich  the  children  are  distinct  with  their 
liquores  amnii."  The  fact  of  two  foetuses 
being  enclosed  in  the  same  bag  of  mem- 
branes has  been  asserted  by  some  authors, 
but  I  know  of  no  authentic  case  to  prove 
it.  There  is  no  reason,  I  apprehend,  for 
supposing  that  a  Graafian  vesicle  can  con- 
tain more  than  one  ovum,  nor  does  it  seem 
very  probable  that,  in  twins,  both  ova 
come  from  the  same  ovary,  although  in 
cases  where  there  are  more  than  two 
children,  this  must  necessarily  have 
been  the  case.  Preparations,  how- 
ever, of  twins  are  rare,  more  espe- 
cially cases  of  first  pregnancy,  which,  of 
course,  are  best  adapted  for  inquiries  of 
this  sort.  I  had  once  an  opportunity  of 
examining  a  beautiful  preparation  in  the 
museum  of  Professor  Soemmering :  there 
were  twins  in  ntero  at  about  the  third 
month,  and  a  corpus  luteum  in  each  ovary. 
The  subject,  although  still  imperfect,  is  in- 
teresting; and  if  any  of  your  readers  meet 
with  cases  tending  to  elucidate  it  in  any 
way,  I  trust  that  they  will  communicate 
to  you  the  result  of  their  observations. 

There  has  been  but  one  presentation  of 
the  face,  and  that  was  under  rather  pecu- 
liar circumstances ;  so  that  I  regret  not 
having  been  able  to  be  with  the  patient 
during  the  whole  course  of  her  labour. 

"  July  9th,  1833,  Anne  Roe,  a;t.  22,  de- 
livered of  a  girl;  first  child.  Was  called 
to  her,  as  the  face  was  suspected  to  present. 
Upon  examining,  I  found  the  os  uteri  not 
fully  dilated,  with  its  edge  thin,  and  the 
head  presenting  at  the  left  side  of  the 
pelvis;  but,  either  from  the  size  of  the 
pelvis  or  smallness  of  the  head,  it  was 
in  constant  motion,  and  although  I  at  first 
felt  something  like  the  face  to  the  right  of 
the  pelvis,  after  a  considerable  movement 
of  the  head  I  merely  felt  the  suture  and 
cranial  bones,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  the 
small  fontanelle  backwards  and  to  the 
right.  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  patient, 
but  the  intelligent  midwife  of  the  hospital 
informed  me  afterwards,  that  as  the  os 
uteri  dilated,  the  face  entered  the  pelvis, 
and  the  chin  passed  with  tolerable  ease." 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  my  diagnosis 
was  so  far  right,  that  it  was  the  great,  and 
not  the  small  fontanelle,  which  I  felt  to- 
wards the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis, 
after  the  movement  of  the  child's  head. 
We  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  most 
common  presentation  of  the  head  is  with 
the  occiput  to  the  left  foramen  ovale,  and 
of  the  face  with  the  chin  to  the  right.  It 
might  be  fairly  asked,  are  not  such  pre- 
sentations of  the  face  originally  first  posi- 
tions of  the  head,  which,  by  turning 
upon  its  tvansvprsp  axis,  has  allowed  the 
face  to  come  down  in  this  position  ?  I 
merely  mention  this  as  a  curious  fact;   if, 
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indeed,  the  above  case  can  be  considered  as 
sufficient  evidence  to  even  justify  its  being 
called  so. 

The  only  case  of  nates  presentation 
which  has  occurred,  was  premature — viz. 
in  the  sixth  month  ;  so  that  tlie  child  was 
too  small  to  follow  any  regular  course. 
It  had  been  evidently'  dead  some  hours  be- 
fore birth. 

A  considerable  variety  of  labours  have 
occurred  during  this  period,  which  I  shall 
bring  under  the  general  head  of  Dystocea  ; 
treating  of  thera  in  the  order  under  which 
Professor  Naegele  arranges  this  subject. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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At  a  very  full  meeting  of  this  society, 
which  took  place  on  Tuesday,  March  2.3th, 
a  paper,  by  3Ir.  Mayo,  was  read,  entitled 
"  Oh:>ervatwiis  upon  Ulceration  of  the  Cartilages 
of  Joints,  and  on  Anchylosis.^'  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  its  contents. 

The  author  distinguishes  three  different 
forms  of  ulceration  of  cartilage,  which  ap- 
pear to  him  to  have  been  confounded 
partly  with  each  other  and  partly  with  an 
affectitm  of  a  different  nature.  The  cases 
are  thrown  into  three  classes,  each  illus 
trative  of  one  of  the  forms  of  ulceration  of 
cartilage  which  has  just  been  mentioned. 
Class  1  contains  instances  of  absorption  of 
cartilage,  beginning  upon  its  synovial 
aspect ;  the  new  surface,  if  of  cartilage, 
being  perfectly  smooth  ;  ifof  bone, healthy  : 
the  absoqition  of  cartilage  having  been  at- 
tended with  inflammation  of  the  capsular 
synovial  membrane. 

Upon  the  cases  brought  forward  in  this 
class  Mr.  Mayo  observes,  that  they  are  of 
rare  occurrence ;  that  the  absorption  of 
cartilage  is  veiy  rapid;  and  that  it  is  at- 
tended with  severe  inflammatory  pain  and 
inflammation  of  the  capsular  syno-.  ial 
membrane  ;  generally,  also,  with  suppura- 
tion in  the  cellular  tissue  adjacent  to  the 
joint.  The  only  favorable  termination  of 
the  disease  which  Mr.  Mayo  has  observed 
has  been  anchylosis. 

Class  2  comprises  cases  of  ulceration  of 
cartilage,  beginning  upon  its  synovial 
aspect,  producing  an  irregularly-excavated 
surface,  with  fibrous  or  brush  like  projec- 
tions of  the  cartilage  or  synovial  mem- 
brane, where  it  is  reflected  over  the  carti- 
lage ;  the  bone,  and  the  surface  of  the  car- 
tilage towards  it,  beiug  healthy.  In  the  3d 
class  are  to  be  found  instances  of  ulcera- 
tion taking  place  on  both  aspects  of  car- 
tilage, but  i)rincipally  on  the  surface  next 
the  bone,  attended  with  inflammation  not 
onl\-  of  the  synovial  membrane,  but  of  the 


adjacent  surface  of  the  bone,  and  in  some 
instances  with  inflammation  of  the  car- 
tilage itself.  This  disease  the  author  con- 
siders to  be  clearly  distinguishable  from 
ulceration  of  cartilage  beginning  on  the 
synovial  surface.  As  far  as  his  experience 
extends,  he  has  found  it  considerably  less 
manageable;  for  though  it  may  occasionally 
yield  for  a  time  to  treatment,  the  joint  re- 
mains strongly  disposed  to  relapse  into  the 
disease.  The  circumstance  which  appears 
most  opposed  to  recovery  in  this  affection  is 
the  partial  or  complete  separation  of  flakes 
of  cartilage  from  the  bone,  which  would 
prove  an  additional  source  of  irritation. 
This  complaint,  again,  is  not  less  distin- 
guishable from  the  disease  which  Mr. 
Brodie  has  described  under  the  name  of 
"  scrofulous  disease  of  the  joints,  having  its 
origin  in  the  cancellous  structure  of  the 
bone." 

Upon  the  subject  of  anchylosis  Mr.  Maj'o 
observes,  that  there  appear  to  be  three 
varieties  in  the  mode  in  which  the  ends  of 
bones  become  united  after  partial  or  com- 
plete destruction  of  their  natural  articular 
surface:  one  is  honyanchylosis,\n  which  the 
ends  of  the  bones  become  united  after  the 
complete  absorption  of  the  cartilages  and 
synovial  membrane;  a  second  is  cartila- 
ginous anchi/losis,  in  which  a  junction  takes 
place  between  surfaces,both  of  which  are  car- 
tilaginous,but  have  previou-sly  been  partial- 
ly ulcerated ;  the  third  may  be  called  mixed 
anchylosis,  in  which  a  surface  of  cartilage, 
that  has  undergone  partial  ulceration,  is 
united  to  a  denuded  surface  of  bone.  These 
distinctions,  indeed,  refer  to  differences 
ratlier  in  the  nature  of  the  surfaces  that 
become  united  than  in  the  mode  and  pro- 
cess of  union.  In  each  of  the  three  kinds 
it  may  be  proved,  or  rendered  very  proba- 
ble, that  an  exudation  of  coagulable 
lymi^h,  adhering  to  the  surfaces  which  are 
in  apposition,  first  glues  them  together 
mechanically,  and  afterwards  becomes  an 
organized  medium  of  union.  The  layer  of 
lymph  is  of  very  variable  thickness:  when 
•in  contact  with  bone,  it  is  presumable  that 
it  gradually  becomes  ossified  ;  when  inter- 
posed between  cartilages,  it  probably  be- 
comes absorbed  after  union  has  taken 
place.  The  same  ma}'  happen,  in  part,  in 
bony  anchylosis. 

The  opinions  advanced  by  Mr.  Mayo  in 
this  paper,  are  supported  and  illustrated 
by  an  extensive  series  of  preparations 
(injected  and  otherwise),  frrm  the  Museum 
of  King's  College.  Some  of  the  specimens 
were  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  strongly 
corroborative  of  Mr.  Mayo's  views.  We 
particularly  noticed  some  preparations, 
shewing  the  vascularity  of  cartilage  under 
states  of  diseases,  the  difl'erent  forms  of 
ulceration  and  absor])tion  of  cartilage,  and 
the  varieties  of  anchvlosis. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Friday,  March  21. 

"  A     DAY    AT    POMPEII." 

A  MOST  vivid  and  satisfactory  description 
of  Pompeii,  as  it  f>,  was  given  this  even- 
ing, by  Mr.  Hellyer,  who  vi':ited  the  spot 
in  the  winter  of  1832-3.  By  the  aid  of 
abundance  of  drawings,  prints,  plans,  and 
sketches,  illustrated  by  highly-interesting 
oral  explanation,  the  lecturer  was  very 
successful  in  the  object  which  he  specially 
had  in  view — namely,  that  of  comprising 
in  an  animated  narrative,  an  hour  long,  an 
account  of  things  seen  and  done  by  him  at 
Pompeii  in  the  space  of  a  day.  Vesuvius, 
at  the  time  of  his  visit,  was  in  full  erup- 
tion, or  at  least  sufficiently  so  to  enable 
him  to  appreciate  the  tine  description 
given  by  Pliny,  in  his  Letters  (vi.  16and20), 
of  the  awful  catastrophe  by  which  the  city 
was  drowned  with  ashes  in  the  year  79. 
Mr.  H.  read  an  ample  extract  from  the  work, 
pointing  out  the  localities  mentioned,  and 
explaining  several  of  the  incidents  alluded 
to.  It  would  be  difficult  to  follow  the 
learned  lecturer  in  all  his  details;  nor,  in- 
deed, could  we  afford  space  for  even  an 
enumeration  of  the  various  objects  which 
he  so  well  described :  the  freshness  of 
most  of  those  objects,  after  so  long 
a  period  of  concealment,,  seems  chiefly 
to  have  impressed  his  mind ;  and  he 
dwelt  with  satisfactory  minuteness  on  the 
interior  arrangements  of  the  houses,  the 
triclinia,  the  bath-rooms,  and  the  sleeping 
apartments.  Some  of  the  houses  appear 
to  have  contained  above  (50  rooms :  thewalls 
of  some  of  them  were  found  highly  deco- 
rated with  colouring  and  paintings ;  and 
the  furniture,  the  bronze  chairs,  and  can- 
delabra, were  of  much  elegance  and  taste. 
It  added  not  a  little  to  the  gratification  of 
the  visitors  to  see  lighted  before  them  this 
evening  one  of  the  lamps  found  in  Pompeii, 
which  had  not  been  so  used  for  at  least 
17.55  years.  We  may  add,  that  some 
glazed  windows  were  found  in  the  ancient 
city,  particularly  where  they  were  abso- 
lutely wanted  as  skylights  for  the  baths. 
Abundance  of  skeletons  were  discovered 
about  Pompeii,  many  of  them  in  painfully 
interesting  attitudes.  And  we  should  not 
forget  to  mention  that  we  derived  much 
pleasure  from  the  description  Mr.  Hellyer 
gave  of  the  fine  Mosaic  of  the  battle  of 
the  Granicus. 


MOSCATI'S  PAMPHLET. 


We    have  received   the  pamphlet.     It   is 
indeed   a  very  extraordinary   production. 


But  although  the  disclosures  about  the 
Gazette  and  Lancet  are  not  a  little  amusing, 
we  cannot  notice  them  as  we  presume  it 
was  intended  we  should  :  we  do  not  wiih 
to  interfere  in  the  dispute,  and  have  not 
forgot  the  old  adage — inter  arnicas  ne  sis 
Judex.  As  to  the  rest,  the  circumstantial 
nature  of  the  details  (times,  places,  and 
persons,  being  mentioned,  as  well  as  ex- 
tracts from  letters  being  given)  will  make 
it  easy  for  Dr.  EUiotson  to  disprove  any 
parts  of  the  narrative  which  may  be  untrue; 
and  we  take  it  for  granted  he  will  feel 
himself  called  upon  to  do  so. 
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MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  Loudon  Hospital, 

By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lecture  XXVIIF. 

DIFFICULT  LABOUR. 
Orders. — We  shall  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  second  part  of  our 
division — viz.  difficult  labours  ;  which  class 
embraces  two  orders — the  first  lingering, 
and  the  second  instrumenial. 

Definition. — I  have  defined  a  iing'ering 
labour  to  be  a  case  in  whicli  the  head  pre- 
sents;  whidi  occu])its  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  from  its  commencement  to  its 
termination;  which  is  concluded  without 
the  necessity  of  instrumental  or  manual 
interference;  during  the  progress  of  which 
no  dangerous  or  unusual  symptoms  mani- 
fest themselves;  and  in  which  nothing 
calling  for  anxiety  occurs,  except  the 
length  of  time  that  elajises  under  its  con- 
tinuance :  so  that  it  diffi-rs  only  from  a 
natural  labour  in  respect  of  its  duration. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  a  woman  being 
in  labour  a  week,  ten  days,  a  fortnight,  or 
even  longer.  Such  an  idea  is  perfectly  ab- 
surd :  the  powers  of  the  system  could  not 
bear  up  against  the  exertion  of  labour  for 
so  protracted  a  period.  Besides,  the  ac- 
tive agents  could  not  sup])ort  their  opera- 
tions for  so  long  a  time :  for  the  uterus, 
whether  it  is  muscular  in  structure  or  not, 
obeys  the  laws  of  muscular  action  under 
parturition  ;  and  we  know  that  if  muscles 
be  compelled  to  work  for  a  gieat  length  of 
time,  they  at  length  refuse  to  act ;  and  the 
same  occurs  with  regard  to  the  uterus. 
Its  powers  become  gradually  enfeebled, 
under  a  continuance  of  excessive  toil,  and 

3;)3.— XIV. 


it  is  at  last  entirely  disabled  through  ex- 
haustion: with  the  cessation  of  its  action, 
the  process  of  labour  is  also  at  a  stand. 
This  is  exactly  analogous  to  what  we  ob- 
serve daily  and  hourly  in  the  truly  muscu- 
lar structures:  when  fatigued,  they  con- 
tract feebly  and  unwillingly,  and  when 
their  powers  are  exhausted  they  can  exert 
themselves  no  longer.  Such  cases,  then, 
of  reputed  prolonged  parturition,  are  de- 
pendent on  false,  irritable,  spasmodic 
pains,  situated  in  some  other  part  of  the 
body;  by  which,  as  we  have  already  learned, 
women  are  frequently  harrassed  towards 
the  close  of  gestation  ;  but  which  are  per- 
fectly unconnected  with,  and  independent 
of,  contraction  in  the  uterine  fibres. 

In  estimating  lingering  labours,  we  cal- 
culate  from  the  first  commencement  of 
true  uterine  action  ;  but  in  estimating  the 
length  of  labour,  in  reference  to  the  pa- 
tient's strength,  and  its  effects  on  her  sys- 
tem, we  only  take  into  consideration  the 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  membranes 
broke  ;  for  it  is  rea-onable  to  infer  that  no 
great  exertion  has  been  sustained— conse- 
quently that  little  or  no  exhaustion  has 
appeared;  and  particularly  that  scarce 
any  injurious  pressure  can  have  taken  place 
on  the  soft  parts  within  the  pelvis,  while 
the  membranous  cyst  remained  entire. 
Thus,  when  called  to  a  case  of  lingering 
labour,  in  considering  the  chance  of  injury 
from  its  duration,  our  mind  should  be  di- 
rected, not  so  much  to  the  interval  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  first  accession 
of  uterine  pains,  as  to  the  time  at  which 
the  membranes  ruptured;  and  that  should 
be  looked  upon  as  the  period  when  it  was 
possible  for  dangerous  pressure  to  have 
commenced. 

Cavses. 

Many  and  various  are  the  causes  which 
may  produce  a  lingering  labour.  They  may 
be  arranged  under  two  distinct  heads — 
namely,  those  which  are  referable  to  the  mo- 
ther,and  those  in  which  the  ovum  is  at  fault. 
The  causes  referable  to  the  mother  are — 
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First,  the  want  of  sufficient  power,  or  the 
absence  of  sufficient  energy,  in  the 
uterus  itself; 
Secondly,  the  want  of  sufficient  room  in  the 
bony  pelvis,  to  admit  the  ready  passage 
of  the  foetus; 
Thirdlij,  the  presence  of  one  or  more  tumors 

in  the  pelvic  cavity ; 
Fourthlii,  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri,  vagina, 
and  perineum  —one  of  these  organs  being 
affected  singly ;  or  a  combined  rigidity  of 
the  whole  tending  to  retard  the  progress; 
Fifthlii,  a  cicatrix  in  the  vagina;   and, 
SLithlij,  obliquity  of  the  os  uteri. 

Those  causes  of  lingering  labour  referable 
to  the  ovum,  are  said  to  be — 
First,  preternatural  toughness  of  the  mem- 
branes ; 
Secondtij,    the   head  being   enlarged,    from 
natural   healthy   formation,    deformity, 
or  disease ; 
Thirdbi,  the  head  being  too  strongly  ossified, 
though  not  of  larger  dimensions  than 
oi'dinary; 
Fourthly,  malposition  of  the  head; 
Fij'thlti,  ascites  or  tympanites  of  the  fretal 

abdomen ; 
Sixthlp,   the   umbilical   cord   being  unna- 
turally short,  or  being  twisted  around 
the  body  or  limbs  of  the  foetus ; 
Seventhlfj,    unusual    bulk  of  the    trunk   or 

limbs;  and, 
Eighthlii,  monstrosity. 

Some  of  these  causes  in  which  the  child 
is  at  fault,  we  shall  find,  exert  a  great 
influence  over  the  duration  of  labour; 
while  others,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  possess  no  power 
whatever  in  retarding  the  process. 

Inefficient  uterine  action. — We  shall  pro- 
ceed, then,  to  consider  the  first  cause  of 
lingering  labour  referable  to  the  mother — 
namely,  a  want  of  sufficient  uterine  ac- 
tion. Labours  rendered  tedious,  or  lin- 
gering, fromthiscause,  are  usually'  observed 
in  constitutions  debilitated  by  previous 
disease,  by  excessive  discharges,  or  some 
other  depressing  action.  We  often  re- 
mark, also,  that  the  uterus  acts  feebly 
when  the  woman  has  previously  borne  a 
large  family.  In  this  latter  instance,  in- 
deed, the  organ  does  not  obey  the  laws  of 
muscular  action  ;  for  the  more  frequently 
muscles  are  called  into  powerful  exertion, 
the  stronger  they  become; — the  uterus,  en 
the  contrary,  usually  acts  the  more  feebly 
when  its  peculiar  powers  have  been  often 
called  into  operation. 

This  cause  of  lingering  labour  is  known 
by  the  pains  being  feeble  ;  tlie  intervals  at 
which  they  succeed  each  other  distant;  the 
space  of  time  during  which  they  continue 
short;— while,  at  the  same  time,  there  i)ro- 
bably  exists  a  good  pelvis,  and  a  sufficient 
degree  of  dilatation  and  laxity  of  the  pas- 
sages to  allow  the  esca})e  of  the  foetus,  pro- 


vided the  propelling  power  were  adequate 
to  the  end.  In  some  cases,  where  the  de- 
lay is  attributable  to  inefficient  uterine 
action,  we  maj'  also  have  the  sanguiferous 
system  acting  with  diminished  energy; 
and  there  are  perhaps  other  symptoms  pre- 
sent, indicative  of  general  debility.  It  is 
not  very  likely  that  we  shall  find  much 
difficulty  in  detecting  this  cause  of  linger- 
ing labour. 

Treatment. — Under  these  circumstances, 
it  becomes  our  duty  to  endeavour,  if  pos- 
sible, to  rouse  the  uterine  energies  ;  by  do- 
ing which  we  may  probably  prevent  the 
necessity  of  instrumental  delivery.  This 
object  we  can  sometimes  ea-  ily  effect.  The 
pains  may  be  augmented  both  in  frequency 
and  force,  and  may  even  occasionally  be 
restored  after  they  had  been  suspended 
for  many  hours;— -/irst,  by  warm  diluent 
drinks  ;  secondly,  by  stimulants  taken  into 
the  stomach  ;  thirdly,  by  particular  medi- 
cines; fourthly,  by  friction  and  other  exter- 
nal means ;  and,  Jijthiy,  by  a  change  of 
p<isture. 

Of  all  the  methods  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  inefficient,  and  re- 
storing declining  pains,  none  are  more 
frequently  had  recourse  to,  and  none  are 
less  injurious,  than  warm  diluents;  they 
are  the  simplest  that  can  be  used,  and  are 
frequently  successful.  It  is  a  very  common 
observation  of  the  nurse,  when  the  uterine 
contractions  are  weak,  short,  irregular, 
and  distant,  "  Shall  I  give  my  mistress  a 
little  warm  gruel  tobringback  thepains?" — 
If  such  nourishment  be  giateful  to  the  pa- 
tient, if  there  be  no  tendency  to  vomit,  or 
if  she  feels  to  desire  it,  there  can  in  few 
cases  be  any  objection  to  the  exhibition  of 
v.arm  diluents;  and  they  may  be  given 
almost  ad  lihiium.  To  stimulants,  as  a  ge- 
neral principle,  under  labour,  I  decidedly 
object;  and  consider  it  as  a  maxim  never 
to  allow  them,  unless  some  degree  of  faint- 
ness  be  present;  or  a  languid  state  of  the 
general  system  indicate  their  i)ropricty : 
because  the  excitement  they  produce  must 
be  followed  by  a  corresponding  depression  ; 
and  they  may  tend  either  to  induce  fever, 
or  hurry  on  exhaustion.  Before  stimu- 
lants are  exhibited,  many  things  must  be 
taken  into  consideration ;  such  as  the  state 
of  the  pulse  and  skin  ;  the  length  of  time 
the  labour  has  lasted;  the  strength  of  the 
pains;  the  degree  of  faintness  the  patient 
is  suflTering ;  and  the  kind  of  discharge. 
Should  the  pulse  be  weak  and  slow,  the 
surface  colder  than  natural,  the  uterine 
contractions  powerless,  and  the  system  de- 
l)ressed,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  no 
blood  flowing  through  the  vagina,  nor  any 
indication  of  internal  and  concealed  ha?- 
niorrhage,  stimulants  are  indicated;  and 
cither  the  domestic  or  medicated  may  be 
allowed. 


LINGERING  LABOUR. 
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Various  specific  medicines  have  been  re- 
commended at  diflerent  times,  to  increase 
tlie  parturient  throes,  and  facilitate  the 
child's  birth  ;  but  I  believe  that  the  v\  hole 
of  these  substances,  one  only  excepted,  act 
upon  the  womb  through  the  excitement 
induced  in  the  arterial  system.  They  first 
stimulate  the  nervous,  then  the  arterial, 
and  through  the  medium  of  those  systems, 
the  uterus.  Almost  the  only  medicine 
now  used  as  an  uterine  excitant,  is  the 
ergot  of  rye  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  my  opinion  that  its  action  is 
specific,  and  that  the  uterus  is  not  affected 
through  any  disturbance  first  set  up  in  the 
arterial  system. 

The  secale  corantum,  ergot,  or  spurred 
r3'e,  is  the  produce  of  a  disease  in  that 
plant,  with  which  one  or  more  of  the 
grains  in  different  ears  are  simultaneously 
affected.  When  attacked  with  the  "  spur," 
the  corn  first  becomes  softish  and  pulpy; 
and  soon  bursting  from  its  husk,  obtains 
solidity,  and  assumes  a  lengthened  form, 
slightly  curved,  and  pointed  at  the  extre- 
mity; its  hue  is  in  the  first  instance  red, 
but  it  soon  changes  to  a  dark  violet,  or 
blackish  colour.  The  diseased  grain  va- 
ries much  in  length,  sometimes  being  per- 
fectly concealed  within  its  husk,  at  others 
growing  to  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half;  its 
usual  length  is  about  an  inch,  and  its  ge- 
neral appearance  resembles  much  the  spur 
of  the  cock.  As  we  obtain  the  grain,  it  is 
dry,  and  breaks  with  an  irregular  frac- 
ture, somewhat  like  a  dried  almond.  On 
being  divided  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a 
dark  cortical  and  internal  bluish  white 
substance;  it  has  no  heating  qualities,  is 
not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  but  possesses  a 
slight  mawkish  flavour.  Almost  all  the 
grains,  and  many  of  the  other  grasses,  are 
subject  to  this  affection  ;  but  it  is  most 
usual  in  rye,  and  most  frequently  taken 
from  thatgrain  formedicinal  purposes.  Wet 
seasons  are  particularly  favourable  to  its 
production  ;  it  is  sometimes  observed  in 
this  country,  but  is  more  common  in  Swit- 
zerland, the  south  of  France,  and  in  North 
America.  The  disease  destroys  the  germi- 
nating power  of  those  particular  seeds 
which  are  attacked  with  it ;  but  does  not 
affect  the  sound  grains  in  the  same  ear! 
In  this  plate  you  have  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  appearance  of  an  ear  ])ar- 
tially  affected  with  this  disease.  (The 
figures  are  of  the  natural  size.) 

The  ergot  in  fine  powder  is  of  a  perfect 
ash  colour;  and  its  infusion  of  a  dingy 
violet 

For  the  facts  contained  in  the  following 
sketch  I  am  principally  indebted  to  a  very 
ingenious  pamphlet,  published  six  or  seven 
years  since,  by  the  late  Dr.  Adam  Neale. 

Although  this  medicine  has  only  been 
had  recour.se  tovery  lately  by  practitioners, 


to  increase  uterine  action,  the  substance 
has  been  known  to  possess  deleterious  and 
poisonous  qualities  for  more  than  800 
years,  and  has  been  employed  on  the  Con- 
tinent by  female  midwives,  as  a  promoter 
of  labour  pains,  for  nearly  150  years.  If 
taken  in  large  quantities,  mixed  with  the 
healthy  grain,  as  food,  it  produces  giddi- 
ness, spasms,  and  convulsions,  on  which 
gangrene  and  sloughing  of  the  extremities 
supervene ;  and  to  this  disease  the  name  of 
ei-gothme  has  been  given.  Its  deleterious 
effects  were  first  recognised  so  early  as  the 
year  1096,  by  Sigebert  de  Grcmblour. 
Wendelin  Thelius,  a  German  physician, 
gave  an  account  also  of  an  epidemic  which 
raged  in  the  kingdom  of  Hesse  in  1.596, 
attributed  to  this  disease  being  so  frequent 
in  the  grain.  In  1648  and  1649,  both  Sax- 
ony and  Sweden  became  ravaged  by  a  si- 
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milar  epidemic;  and  twenty  years  after- 
wards the  same  accidents  took  place  from 
the  same  cause  in  Bloisand  Montarijes,  in 
France.  Nevei  theless,  it  was  not  till  1670 
that  the  Academic  des  Sciences  dc  Paris 
became  informed  of  the  singular  accidents 
which  had  occurred  in  Cologne,  owing  to 
the  use  of  bread  there,  made  with  spurred 
rye.  In  1777,  M.  Tessier  witnessed  the 
same  occurrences  also  in  Cologne,  and 
made  numerous  observations  and  experi- 
ments, a  very  interesting  account  of  which 
he  published  in  the  Blemoirs  of  the  An- 
cient Royal  Society  of  3Iedicine.  Since 
that  time,  in  difl'erent  years,  its  baneful  in- 
fluence has  been  more  or  less  remarked  in 
France.  And  although  some  observers,  as 
Paulet  and  Model,  have  thought  that  the 
deaths  occurring  at  those  times,  in  these 
particular  districts,  were  caused  by  the 
great  vicissitudes  in  weather  and  tempera- 
ture, rather  than  by  the  diseased  grain  ; 
yet  the  various  experiments  of  Tessier,  on 
animals  removed  out  of  the  intiuence  of 
such  exciting  causes,  fully  prove  the  acci- 
dents were  attributable  to  the  grain  itself. 

Like  many  other  valuable  medicines,  the 
knowledge  of  this  substance  was  for  many 
centuries  entirely  conf^n^jd  to  its  poisonous 
qualities;  and  even  those  who  had  studied 
its  history  in  the  closest  manner  were  igno- 
rant that  it  could  boast  any  other.  Of 
spurred  rye,  first  mentioned  for  its  noxious 
effects  in  1096,  no  notice  occurs  of  it,  as  an 
uterine  remedy,  till  1688,  when  R.  J.  Ca- 
merarius  stated  that  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many midwives  were  in  the  habit  of  using 
it  to  accelerate  parturition.  No  author, 
however,  mentioned  it  for  this  purpose 
from  that  time  till  1774,  when  Parmentier, 
in  a  brief  letter  to  the  Editorof  the  Jo!/r)?a/ 
de  Phiisique,  made  known  that  it  was  fre- 
quently used  by  ^lad.  Depille,  a  midwife 
at  Chamont,  as  a  childbed  rcmed}'. 

This  letter  merely  announced  the  simple 
fact;  it  was  to  31.  Desgranges,  an  able  ob- 
stetrical practitioner  at  Lyons,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  rescuing  this  medicine  from 
the  hands  of  the  women.  He,  in  1777, 
having  met  with  many  females  who,  from 
a  traditionary  knowledge,  were  accus- 
tomed to  employ  it  with  no  little  mystery 
in  eases  of  lingering  labour,  made  some 
trials  with  it  himself,  and  published  in 
various  journals,  at  different  times,  the  re- 
.sult  of  his  practice  and  observations.  The 
American  physicians  were  in  the  habit  of 
using  it  many  years  before  it  became  gene- 
rally known  in  England.  Both  Drs.  De- 
wees  and  Cha]>nian,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Drs.  Hosack,  liibby,  Preseot,  and  Stearns, 
of  New  York,  had  employed  it  repeatedly. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  till  the  year  iN-iO,  that 
it  attracted  jjartieular  notice  in  this  coun- 
try, when  the  attention  of  the  profession 
was  called  to  it  bv  mv  friends,  Dr.  Merri- 


mau  and  Dr.  H.  Davies,  botli  of  whom 
published  some  cases  in  which  it  had  been 
tried.  Since  that  time  it  has  come  into 
very  common  use ;  its  powers  are  almost 
universally  known  to  the  profession ;  and 
the  medical  periodicals  of  the  day  teem 
with  the  history  of  cases  in  which  it  has 
been  found  of  service. 

On  its  first  introduction,  many  practi- 
tioners,—esjjecially  those  of  the  old  school, 
— received  with  much  distrust  the  ac- 
counts of  its  virtues,  published  in  the  va- 
rious journals, and  elsewhere:  at  last,  how- 
ever, from  the  mass  of  evidence  accumu- 
lated on  the  subject,  they  were  forced  to 
admit  its  powers  and  efficacy.  They  then 
took  a  different  ground, — acknowledged  its 
power,  but  objected  to  its  use : — it  was 
argued,  that  if  it  really  possessed  such 
inliuence  over  the  uterus,  that  virtue  must 
be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  system  ; 
that  it  must  act  on  the  uterus  through  the 
medium  of  the  arterial  system;  and  thus 
should  be  classed  as  a  stimulant,  and  as 
such  must  produce  dangerous  excitement. 
This,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case, — as  all  unprejudiced 
observers  agree  in  testifying :  it  acts  on 
the  uterus  entirely  through  the  nervou.s 
system,  not  necessarily  exciting  the  heart 
and  arteries  to  increased  action ;  its  in- 
fluence is  specific,  confined  to  the  uterine 
organs ;  and  the  pulse  is  only  secondarily 
affected. 

Another  objection  was  then  urged  against 
it ;  it  was  said  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
child's  life,  and  a  number  of  instances 
were  brought  forward  in  which  the  chil- 
dren were  born  dead  after  the  ergot  had 
been  exhibited.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
noxious  properties  of  the  drug  were  so 
great  as  to  have  destroyed  the  child  through 
the  mother's  system.  In  most  of  the  cases, 
however,  which  were  brought  forward  to 
determine  this  fact,  the  labour  had  been 
very  lingering,  and  the  child  had  probably 
been  destroyed,  not  by  any  poisonous  qua- 
lity resident  in  the  drug,  but  by  pressure 
either  on  the  foetal  head,  during  its  pas- 
sage through  the  pelvis,  or  most  Likely 
on  the  funis  umbilicalis.  I  have  myself 
seen  many  cases  in  which  ergot  was  given 
where  the  children  were  born  alive;  and 
therefore  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that 
the  drug  docs  not  necessarily  destroy  the 
foetus.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible,  how- 
ever, that  the  fcetal  body  may  be  greatly 
affected  by  drugs  received  into  the  mother's 
system ;  of  which  fact  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  some  examples,  and  one 
of  a  jiarticularly  striking  character.  A 
lady,  in  consequence  of  suffering  severe 
pains  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  preg- 
nancy,was  in  the  habit  of  taking  opium  to 
some  considerable  extent,  until  the  acces- 
sion  of  actual  labour:    her  children,   on 
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such  occasions,  were  always  expelled  in  a 
drowsy,  stupid,  almost  comatose  state, 
which  continued  for  some  hours  after 
their  birth.  If  opium  is  sometimes  capa- 
ble of  producing  such  an  eflect  upon  the 
foetus,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  the  ergot  also-being  able  to 
produce  an  injurious  influence  in  a  similar 
manner;  and  it  has  happened  to  me,  in 
four  different  instances,  to  witness  the 
death  of  the  foetus,  a  few  hours  afterbirth, 
by  convulsions,  postqunm  partus  prematurus 
inductusjucrat  ope  solum  secalis  cvrri'iii.  Three 
of  these  cases  occurred  in  the  children  of 
the  same  woman,  and  in  all  four  the  me- 
dicine had  been  given  for  four  or  five  days 
in  full  doses.  Thus,  then,  although  I  am 
persuaded  the  exhibition  of  the  drug  does 
not  necessarily  injure  the  child,  I  am  not 
sure  that  some  ill  effects  may  not  possibly 
arise  to  it  occasionally. 

Again,  it  was  objected  that  the  medicine, 
if  commonly  introduced  into  practice, 
would  be  dangerous,  because  it  might  be 
given  in  cases  perfectly  unfitted  for  its 
use;  and  that  contusions,  inflammations, 
sloughings,  and  lacerations  of  the  uterus, 
vagina,  and  perineum,  would  frequently 
follow  its  injudicious  employment.  It 
surely  is  neither  sound  logic  nor  fair  argu- 
ment to  adduce  as  an  objection  against  a 
valuable  remedy,  the  possibility  of  its 
abuse.  I  would  ask,  is  bleeding  never 
liable  to  be  abused;  or  mercury — that  most 
powerful  perhaps  of  all  our  internal  medi- 
cines ? — Would  we  discard  these  remedial 
means  because  a  bungler  might  misa]i])ly 
them? — Neither  is  this  nor  any  other  me- 
dicine to  be  prescribed  at  random ;  we 
must  only  have  recourse  to  it  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  conclusions  at  which  our 
mind  has  arrived  after  a  system  of  severe 
reasoning. 

Still  another  objection  has  been  taken, 
stronger  and  more  difficult  to  refute  than 
any  of  the  former;— namely,  that  if  the 
medicine  possesses  such  powers  in  increas- 
ing the  action  of  the  uterus,  it  must  also 
possess  the  power  of  producing  uterine  ac- 
tion ab  initio ;  and  if  such  were  the  case, 
it  would  be  little  less  than  criminal  to  ad- 
mit into  our  pharmacopoeia,  or  into  common 
use,  any  drug  which  might  be  had  recourse 
to,  both  by  unprincipled  men  and  females, 
to  occasion  abortion.  This  argument  was 
answered  by  a  denial ;  it  was  said  it  only 
possessed  the  power  of  increasing  the  con- 
tractions of  the  uterus  when  that  organ  was 
disposed  to  act,  and  did  not  produce  them 
ah  initio.  In  confirmation,  it  was  declared 
that  in  those  countries  and  seasons  when 
ergolisme  was  prevalent,  miscarriages  were 
not  more  frequent  than  usual,  which  must 
have  been  the  case  if  ergot  produced 
abortion. 

Forsdn  hccc  omnia  vera  ; — egaynct  ipse  tamen 


permulta  vidi  exempla,  iu  quibiis  partus  prema- 
turus iiiductus  Juit — septimo  vel  octavo  gra- 
viditatis  mense  peructo — solo  secalis  cornliLi  usu  ; 
ovuli  mernhranis  integris  servutis ;  ore  uteri 
occluso  neque  digito,  neque  vllo  alio  modo  ad 
patejactionem  eicitato.  Quare  hoc  medicamen- 
tiim  opinor,  etiam  ah  initio,  partus  dolores  in- 
ducere  posse  :  et  si  tarn  insignes  illi  vires,  appro- 
pinquante  gravidilatis  Jine,  adj'udicemus  ;  simi- 
lem  fac'tltatem  eidem,  duni  recens  sit  eiiguumque 
oinrn,  negare,  absurdum  esset.  Haud,  profectb, 
propter  earn  causam  secale  cornutum  ah  usu  er. 
pellendum  est.  Kihilo  rnimls  medicos  oportet 
notitiam  ejus  virtutis  a  vulgo,  precipueque  a 
mulieribus,  diligentissime  cclantes,  in  suis  pec- 
torihtis  occulte  ferre  *. 

The  drug  has  been  exhibited  in  various 
forms,  chiefly  in  powder,  infusion,  decoc- 
tion, and  tincture.  The  two  first  are  in 
my  opinion  the  best  modes ;  the  tincture 
I  look  upon  as  almost  inert.  If  given  in 
fine, powder,  about  twenty  grains  is  the 
proper  dose;  but  I  am  myself  generally  in 
the  habit  of  giving  it  in  infusion.  Two 
drachms  may  be  infused  in  four  or  six 
ounces  of  boiling  water  for  twenty  mi- 
nutes; a  fourth  part  of  the  strained  liquor 
should  be  given  at  a  time,  and  the  dos6 
may  be  repeated  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
until  either  its  action  becomes  ajjparent, 
or  the  whole  is  taken :  for  I  consider  it 
useless  to  persevere  with  the  medicine  if 
the  quantity  mentioned  produces  no  effect. 
I  have  found  that  if  the  infusion  be  allowed 
to  stand  much  longer  than  the  time  I  have 
specified,  it  acquires  a  nauseating  ))roperty 
which  greatly  distresses  the  stomach. 
Desgranges  used  only  the  black,  cortical 
part,  in  which  he  considered  its  active 
principle  to  reside  :  he  gave  it  in  doses  of 
four  or  six  grains,  which  he  found  as  effi- 
cacious as  thirty  grains  of  the  whole 
powder.  Villeneuve  administered  it  in 
lavements;  and  he  considers  this  the  most 
eflicacious  means  of  employing  it,  provided 
there  be  present  much  irritability  of  the 
stomach. 

I  have  given  the  ergot  in  the  doses  I 
recommend,  for  many  successive  days,  on 
several  occasions,  and  never  knew  it  pro- 
duce any  bad  effects  upon  the  mother,  ex- 
cept occasionally  nausea  and  vomiting. 
Usually  there  is  no  more  evident  effect 
on  the  system  generally  than  would  be 
observed  after  taking  a  cup  of  tea ;  but  its 
effects  upon  the  uterus  are  speedy,  powerful, 
and  astonishing.  Its  action,  under  labour, 
mostly  commences  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  after  its  exhibition  ;  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  pains  induced  through  its 
agency  differs  materially  from  the  ordinary 
throes  of  parturition  ;    so  that  it  is  possi- 

•  The  professional  reader  will  easily  compre- 
hend tlie  reason  of  my  being  desirous  to  put  forth 
the  sentiment  conveyed  In  the  text,  in  a  langyags 
not  ttnit'eria/Zi' understood. — F.  H.  R. 
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ble  in  many  cases  to  discriminate  them, 
as  being  actually  produced  by  tlie  drug  it- 
self;—  they  are  stronger  and  more  con- 
stant than  the  common  pains  of  labour. 
When  the  ergot  has  obtained  a  full  power 
over  the  system,  the  uterus  often  acts  with- 
out any  decided  intemaission  for  many 
minutes  together ; — there  being  only  a 
slight  remission  observed, — no  interval  of 
j)erfect  ease.  31.  Chevreul  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  to  record  this  observation ;  the 
same  remark  has  been  made  by  many 
other  physicians ;  and  I  have  had  myself 
an  opportunity  of  observing  its  truth  on 
many  occasions. 

As  the  ergot  undoubtedly  possesses  such 
a  strong  influence  over  the  uterine  system, 
it  is  evident  that  if  exhibited  improperly 
it  is  likely  to  do  great  injury. 

There  are  many  cautions,  then,  neces- 
sary to  be  attended  to  in  adopting  and 
employing  it.  Its  exhibition  must  not  be 
thought  of  in  any  case  where  a  dispropor- 
tion exists  between  the  head  of  the  child 
and  the  pelvic  cavity ;  we  should  incur 
great  danger  of  inducing  contusions,  in- 
flammation, and  laceration.  Neither  must 
it  be  exhibited  where  there  is  any  dispo- 
sition to  rigidity  of  the  parts  either  of  the 
OS  uteri,  the  vagina,  or  the  perineum, 
through  fear  of  the  same  dangers.  As  a 
principle,  it  is  not  usually  necessary  in 
first  children,  and  therefore  this  is  a 
case  in  which  we  generally  should  make 
an  exception.  It  must  not  be  given 
in  any  case  where  the  lingering  labour  de- 
pends upon  a  malposition  of  the  head.  It 
may  be  admissible  occasionally  in  breech 
presentations ;  but  in  no  other  kinds  of  pre 
ternatural  labour  should  we  ever  think  of 
administering  the  ergot.  It  must  only  be 
given  in  cases  where  the  sole  cause  of  de- 
lay is  a  tori)id  or  feeble  state  of  uterine 
action  ;  or  where  it  is  desirable  to  termi- 
nate the  labour  speedily, — and  that  too  by 
means  of  the  natural  powers, — in  conse- 
quence of  hsemorrhage.  I  have  found  it 
very  useful  in  accidental  lijemorrhage 
after  the  men;branes  have  been  ruptured  ; 
in  loss  of  blood  under  abortion,  where  it 
was  impossible  to  empty  the  uterus  by 
manual  operation  ;  and  where  the  pa- 
tient would  perhaps  have  sunk  from  the 
continuance  of  the  bleeding. 

But  although  I  am  jjerfectly  convinced  of 
the  powers  which  the  ergot  sometimes  dis- 
plays under  parturition,  I  am  by  no  means 
inclined  to  agree  with  those  practitioners 
who  think  tiiat  this  medicine  will  entirely 
sujiersede  the  necessity  of  any  other  means 
being  used  in  lingering  labour.  I  cannot 
coincide  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr. 
Michell,  of  Cornwall,  who  published  a 
treatise  on  tliis  drug  in  the  year  1828,  and 
stated  his  conviction  that  its  general  intro- 
duction will  so  completely  supersede  the 


use  of  the  forceps,  that  "  he  would  not  be 
surprised  if  in  twenty  years  that  instal- 
ment should  be  known  onlj'  by  name." 
And  again,  he  says,  "  that  except  in  the 
rare  cases  in  which  the  Cajsarean  opera- 
tion was  formerly  recommended,  I  con- 
ceive there  will  now  be  no  occasion  for  in- 
strumental aid  in  midwifery."  Such  sen- 
timents as  these, andsachrecommendations 
a.s  Mr.  Michell  has  promulgated,  are  cal- 
culated, in  my  opinion,  to  do  immense 
mischief,  because  they  m\ist  lead  to  the 
blind,  injudicious,  and  dangerous  employ- 
ment, of  a  very  powerful  agent.  Nor  is  he 
likely  to  serve  the  cause  of  which  he  has 
stood  forward  as  such  a  staunch  supporter, 
for  he  would  raise  our  expectations  so 
high  as  to  lead  us  to  look  for  impossibi- 
lities ;  and,  as  often  happens  with  over- 
zealous  advocates,  he  has  ruined  his  case 
by  proving  too  much. 

Authors  vary  very  much  in  the  statements 
they  furnish  of  their  success  with  this  grain. 
This  discrepancy  may  partly  be  accounted 
for  by  the  ergot  not  being  fresh,  since  by 
being  kept  it  loses  its  virtue.  It  may  also 
be  owing  partly  to  the  constitution  of  the 
patient  not  being  susceptible  of  its  pecu- 
liar action.  We  know  that  some  persons 
are  not  susceptible  of  the  peculiar  action 
of  mercury ;  and  we  may  easily  believe 
that  in  the  same  manner  some  constitu- 
tions may  be  insusceptible  to  the  peculiar 
action  of  the  ergot  of  rye. 

Stimulating  clysters,  principally  com- 
posed of  the  purgative  salts,  have  often 
been  found  useful  in  exciting  the  uterine 
fibres  to  more  powerful  contraction. 

External  means  are  sometimes  had  re- 
course to  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
uterine  action.  Warmth,  applied  by 
means  of  hot  flannels  to  the  uterine 
region,  to  the  legs,  the  thighs,  and  the 
back,  has  been  tried,  but  has  seldom  been 
found  efiicacious  in  restoring  uterine  ac- 
tion, unless  there  has  been  depressed  arte- 
rial energy,  or  a  cold  surface.  Under  such 
circumstances  we  should  not  only  apply 
warmth  externally,  but  give  warm  dilu- 
ents, or  perhaps  stimulants.  Pressure  and 
friction  are  found  to  possess  greater  j)ower 
over  the  uterine  fibres  than  warmth 
externally  applied.  The  pressure  occa- 
sioned by  a  bandage,  or  the  pressure  of  the 
hand,  will  often  excite  the  uterus  to  in- 
creased action  both  before  and  after  the 
birth  of  the  child.  I  shall  hereafter  tell 
you,  that  in  cases  of  haemorrhage  after  de- 
livery, dependent  on  a  flaccid  state  of  the 
uterine  fibre,  we  possess  no  more  serviceable 
means  to  ensure  its  permanent  contraction 
tlian  the  application  of  pressure  by  the 
grasp  of  the  hand ;  and  although  t  con- 
sider that  pressure  acts  more  energetically 
upon  tiie  uterus  when  the  organ  is  more  or 
less  emptied  of  its  contents, — at  any  rate 
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after  the  birth  of  the  child, — yet  I  am  per- 
suaded that  firm  steady  pressure  will 
sometimes  excite  the  uterus  to  more 
vigorous  contraction,  even  while  it  con- 
tains the  foetus  within  its  cavity.  Friction 
previously  to  the  birth  of  the  child  is  more 
frequently  had  recourse  to  under  lingering 
labour  than  pressure,  aud  a  most  efficient 
means  it  sometimes  proves.  I  do  not 
allude  to  friction  in  the  way  that  Dr. 
Power  recommends,  viz.,  with  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  all  brought  together,  and  run 
quickly  over  the  abdomen,  as  if  playing 
on  a  tamborine,  and  continued  for  six, 
eight,  or  ten  hours  successivel}'.  If  fric- 
tion be  employed,  it  should  be  done  gently 
with  the  open  jjalm  of  the  hand  for  ten 
minutes  or  a  (jiiarter  of  an  hour  together. 
This,  however,  is  inconvenient ;  in  many 
ca?cs  it  is  not  possible  to  have  recourse  to 
it  at  all ;  and  in  no  instance  should  a 
medical  man  himself  be  the  operator,  but 
a  female  friend  might  be  directed  to  do  it. 
Dr.  Power  thinks  that  friction  in  the  man- 
ner he  has  described  both  excites  the  ute- 
rus when  dormant,  and  relieves  the  patient 
from  false  pains,  by  determining  the  "par- 
turient energy  "  from  the  particular  part 
which  is  the  seat  of  pain  to  the  uterus. 
He  considers  false  i)ain  as  a  metastasis  of 
the  parturient  action;  and  bethinks  the 
excitation  of  the  friction  over  the  uterine 
region  restores  the  action  to  its  proper  and 
natural  seat,  the  uterus.  It  is  an  inge- 
nious idea,  but  I  think,  like  many  other 
ingenious  views,  this  also  is  fallacious. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  electrical 
shocks — particularly  derived  from  the  gal- 
vanic battery — would  e?;cite  the  flagging 
powers  of  the  uterus  under  labour,  and 
perhaps  even  induce  action  ah  lnit':o.  This 
is  a  means,  however,  of  which  I  by  no 
means  recommend  a  trial  ;  and  I  only 
judge  by  analogy,  in  consideration  of  the 
influence  the  electrical  fluid  exerts  over 
the  nervous  system  generally,  and,  through 
that  system,  over  muscular  contraction. 

We  may  sometimes  also  succeed  in  ran 
dering  the  uterine  contractions  stronger 
aud  more  efficient  by  changing  the  pa- 
tient's position,  particularly  from  the  re- 
cumbent to  the  upright  posture ;  and  as 
this  is  a  very  simple  means,  as  it  is  often 
useful,  and  as  the  change  brings  great  re- 
lief to  the  patient,  she  may  be  advised  to 
sit,  stand,  or  walk,  as  her  own  inclination 
dictates.  The  effect  is  most  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  gravitation  of  the  head  upon 
the  OS  uteri. 

Before  concluding  this  part  of  my  sub- 
ject, I  must  again  repeat  to  you  the  cau- 
tion previously  given  against  unnecessarily 
rupturing  the  membranes  during  the  first 
stage  of  labour.  It  has  of  late  become 
very  much  the  practice, — attributable  in 
some  measure,  perhaps,  to  the  recommenda- 


tions inculcated  by  Professor  Burns, — to 
evacuate  the  liquor  amnii  in  all  cases 
where  the  uterus  is  acting  feebly;  and 
many  instances  have  come  under  my  own 
observation  in  which  not  only  has  this  act 
disappointed  the  intention  of  the  operator, 
but  been  followed,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
time,  by  such  symptoms  as  required  that 
the  labour  should  be  terminated  instru- 
jnentally.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a 
protracted  case  is  always  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  such  interference;  for  in  many 
instances  where  the  os  uteri  is  perfectly 
dilatable,where  it  has  acquired  the  diameter 
of  the  size  of  a  crown,  and  especially  where 
there  is  an  excessive  quantity  of  liquor 
amnii  present,  the  evacuation  ojf  the  water, 
—  by  causing  the  head  to  bear  more  de- 
cidedly on  the  OS  uteri— will  sometimes 
increase  the  vigour  of  the  contractions,  and 
bring  about  a  more  speedy  termination. 
But  I  allude  to  it  as  a  generally-adopted 
principle;  and  cannot  but  consider  that 
such  an  interruption  of  nature's  ordinances 
requires  in  practice  the  greatest  possible 
judgment  and  discrimination. 

Nor  must  I  allow  the  custom  of  irritat- 
ing the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  ivomb  with 
the  finger,  and  rubbing  the  finger  down 
the  back  face  of  the  vagina,  along  the  rec- 
tum, to  pass  unnoticed;  nor  that  still  less 
justifiable  mode  of  proceeding — the  endea- 
vour to  dilate  the  os  uteri  by  the  two  first 
fingers  introduced  within  it;  which  last 
means  also  has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
deservedly  great  name  of  Professor  Burns, 
as  a])plieable  to  some  states  of  the  os  uteri ; 
but  which  I  do  not  feel  myself  warranted 
in  mentioning  except  in  terms  of  repro- 
bation. 


CASES  AND  REMARKS, 
Br  R.  Aekowsmith,  M.D.,  Coventry. 

I. — Partial  Peritonitis. 

The  follow  iiig^  case  of  partial  peritonitis 
tenninating-  in  the  formation  of  pus, 
which  perforated  the  diaphragm  and 
lung,  is  an  unusual  example  of  circum- 
scribed peritoneal  inflammation.  The 
narration  is  abstracted  from  notes  taken 
almost  every  day  during  the  progress  of 
tlie  case,  which  is  interesting  from  the 
phenomena  whicli  occurred  during  its 
course,  as  well  as  from  its  cause.  It  is 
presented  to  the  profession  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elucidating  the  diagnosis  in 
similar  states  of  disease.  The  only 
analogous  cases  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted are  two — one  related  in  Dr. 
Abercrombie's  work  on  Diseases  of  the 
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Stomach,  &c.,  the  other  bv  M.  Andral, 
ill  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Clinique 
Medicale.  As  tlie  latter  work  is  un- 
translated, I  have  subjoined  M.  Audral's 
statement  of  tlie  case.  Dr.  Abercroni- 
hie's  is  more  briefly  described  in  the 
sequel  al^o. 

Ca'^e  I.  — Au^rust  23d,  1833.— J.  P..s- 
tin,  oet.  30,  a\  ajj-f^oner,  of  spare  habit, 
but  muscular,  and,  previous  to  the  pre- 
sent complaint,  always  healthy,  apjilied 
for  advice,  havino-  walked  wiih  difficult  v 
about  half  a  mile.  His  countenance  was 
pallid  and  anxious,  and  indicative  of 
suffering-;  the  breathing  was  short  and 
difficult,  but  uithout  couyh  ;  the  pulse 
quick  ;  the  epigastriunr  w  as  much  dis- 
tended, hard,  painful,  and  tender.  As 
the  case  seemed  impoitant,  he  was  sent 
home  to  bed,  in  order  that  a  more  deli- 
berate examination  mig^ht  be  made. 

24th. — On  farther  investig-ation,  it  ap- 
peared, that  between  two  and  three 
weeks  previously,  being-  much  intoxi- 
cated, he  was  struck  on  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium  with  the  shaft  of  the  waggon, 
and  knocked  down.  He  was  so  much  hurt 
as  to  be  oblig-ed  to  be  carried  home.  -\n 
embrocation  was  first  applied,  and  after- 
wards six  leeches  to  the  right  side.  Two 
or  three  days  subsequently  he  lost  a  very 
small  quantity  of  blood  from  the  arm, 
and  he  took  a  good  deal  of  medicine. 
Nine  davs  after  the  accident  he  had  an 
attack  of  hematemesis*,  when  his  wife 


•  From  the  alteration  in  orgauization  which  the 
spleen  was  found,  on  dissection,  to  have  under- 
gone in  this  case,  and  from  llie  inflammatory 
symptom?  which  preceded  the  hematemes:s,  it 
is  probable  that  this  ba^morrhaee  originated  in 
an  active  hyperemia  of  that  organ  in  particular, 
and  of  the  contiguous  structures.  Hematemesis, 
when  it  is  not  a  vicarious  discharge,  or  the  result 
of  a  morbid  diathesis  of  the  lilood  itself,  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances  is  nearly  allied  to 
inflammation.  About  this  time  I  witnessed  two 
cases  of  S'  vere  hematemesis  in  persons  who  had 
been  previously  affected  for  a  considerable  period 
with  gastrodynia  and  jjyrosis,  and  in  whom— not- 
withstanding the  loss  of  blood  by  vomiting — vene- 
section, llisiering,  and  purging,  were  necessary, 
and  led  to  the  perfect  restoration  of  health,  so 
tliat  no  organic  change  in  the  structure  of  the 
stomach  or  adjacent  organs  could  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  pre-e.xisted.  Poilal  has  related 
some  curious  cases  of  hematemesis,  in  wh  ch  the 
blood  came  from  the  liver  through  the  ductus 
communis  choKdochus,  and  was  then  discharged 
by  vomiting  and  purging.  On  dissection,  in  the 
fatal  cases  of  this  descrijition,  the  morbid  altera- 
tion of  the  liver  consis-ed  of  red  soltening,  with 
enlargement.  According  to  this  excellent  ob- 
server, hematemesis  sorrietimes  resolves  hepati- 
tis. Poi  tai's  observations  on  these  subjects  are 
very  exact  and  instructive.  See  h's  Me'moirea 
sitr  la  Nature  et  le  Trnitimeiit  de  plusie'trs  Ma- 
ladies, I.  242-2-15,  and  II.  l.'i-4-210  ;  and  also 
Latour's  Jlistoirc  Philo'.ophique  rt  Medicale  des 
He'morrhagies,  I  274.  Few  ncorded  cases  of 
internal  haemorrh-Tge  have  escaped  the  research 
of  the  latter  author. 


says  he  vomited  nearly  a  gallon  of 
blood,  containing-  much  coagulum. 
Blood  passed  by  stool  from  Sunday  to 
V.'cdiiesday  ;  and  on  the  following  Mon- 
day he  was  brought  to  me. 

His  breathing  is  now  short  and  diffi- 
cult, but  without  cough  or  pain  in  the 
chest ;  the  ejjigastrium  and  w  hole  of  the 
left  side  of  the  abdomen,  down  to  the 
ilium,  is  much  distended,  hard,  painful, 
and  tender,  and  sounds  completely  dull 
on  percussion.  The  right  hypochon- 
drium,  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen, 
the  umbilical  and  hypogastric  regions, 
are  soft,  free  from  paiu,  and  have  their 
natural  resonance  ;  the  skin  is  hot ;  the 
pulse  120,  and  weak  ;  the  tongue  is 
covered  w  ith  a  creamy  fur  ;  he  has  ano- 
rexia and  sickness  ;  the  bowels  are 
freely  open  from  the  medicine,  and  the 
motions  abound  in  bile  ;  the  face  is 
pallid,  not  sallow  ;  the  right  side  of  the 
thorax  sounds  clear ;  the  respiration  is 
natural.  About  and  below  the  sixth  rib 
on  the  left  side  the  chest  sounds  very 
dull,  and  the  respiration  is  obscure — 
higher  up  it  is  more  audible  ;  there  is  no 
1-alfi.  Decubitus  is  habitually  on  the 
left  side. 

He  was  bled  freely  from  the  arm, 
leeches  w  ere  applied  to  the  epigastrium, 
and  calomel  was  ordered  every  four 
hours,  and  castor  oil  if  necessary. 

Sept.  3d. — The  blood  drawn  on  the 
24th  was  not  bufled;  leeches  have  been 
applied  daily  to  the  epigastrium,  and 
the  calomel  continued.  The  tumor  is 
undiminished,  but  the  epigastrium  is  no 
longer  tendei-,  unless  pressed  deeply. 
There  is  pain  in  the  left  hyj)ochondrium. 
The  sound  continues  dull  on  percussion 
over  the  parts  already  described  ;  the 
breathing-  is  freer.  At  five  p.m.  jester- 
day  he  had  a  severe  and  protracted 
shivering  fit.  To-day  the  urine  deposits 
a  thick  white  sediment,  having  pre- 
viously been  clear.  Pulse  125;  head 
unaflccted.  The  gums  arc  tender,  the 
bowels  open,  and  the  motions  abound  in 
bile      The  tong'ue  is  much  clearer. 

5th.— On  the  night  of  the  3d  he  had 
a  severe  pain  of  the  left  side,  near  the 
margin  of  the  false  ribs,  for  which  a 
blister  w  as  applied  yesterday,  and  the 
pain  is  now  much  relieved.  At  four 
A.M.  he  was  seized  ivith  cough,  which 
immediately  became  distressing,  with 
dyspnoea  and  fiee  frothy  expectoration. 
Pulse  140,  and  weak.  He  lies  con- 
stantly on  the  left  side  ;  and  if  he 
changes  his  juisition,  the  rough  and 
dyspnoea  instantly  Iiccdiiip  ^^  orsc.     The 
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ci)ij,TiStiic  tumor  Las  decreased  towards 
the  right  hypochondrium,  and  in  that 
part  there  is  now  resonance  on  percus- 
sion. The  swellino-  occupies  the  re- 
mainder of  the  epigastrium  and  left 
hypochondrium  down  to  the, left  iliac 
region,  and  those  parts  sound  quite  dull. 
There  is  not  much  heat  olskin  *. 

6th. — Perspiration  came  on  last  night 
for  the  first  time  ;  no  rigor  or  chilliness. 
The  cough  .and  expectoration  hecame 
suddenhf  ver}'  much  better  about  eight 
P..M.  yesterday.  The  breathing*  is  free 
if  he  lie  on  the  left  side,  and  he  is  then 
perfectly  easy ;  but  if  he  turn  on  his 
back  or  right  side,  the  breathing  be- 
comes immediately  distressing".  The 
fluid  coughed  up  yesterday  was  about  a 
pint  in  quantity,  of  a  light  brown- 
coloured  watery  fluid,  with  about  two 
ounces  of  pus,  which  subsided  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel.  This  pus  was  homo- 
geneous, white,  and  opaque.  The  e])i- 
gastric  tumor  is  a  good  deal  diminished  ; 
pulse  130. 

8th. — Cough  slight  yesterday,  pulse 
118  ;  to-day  troublesome,  pulse  130. 
Very  little  fluid  coughed  up,  but  it  was 
of  a  more  purulent  character,  and  he 
says  of  bitter  taste  :  it  has  a  heavy  aro- 
matic odour,  not  unlike  that  of  bitter 
almonds.  He  complains  of  distress  in 
breathing,  but  it  is  not  accelerated  if  he 
confine  himself  to  the  left  side.  Any 
change  of  position  causes  so  much  dis- 
tress, that  a  stethoscopic  examination  is 
scarcely  practicable.  The  chest  sounds 
well,  and  respiration  is  natural,  7iot 
pxierile,  on  the  right  side  :  on  the  left 
the  sound  is  dull,  and  (iu  the  hurried 
and  imperfect  examination  which  could 
be  made)  the  respiration  scarcely  audi, 
blef  :  nevertheless  it  is  heard,  and  there 

•  A  saline  antimonial  mixture  was  ordered. 
The  calomel  was  continued  at  more  distant 
intervals,  and  castor  oil  given  occasionally. 
From  this  period  the  treatment  was  directed  to 
the  relief  of  symptoms  as  they  arose. 

t  The  feeble  sound  of  respiration  I  could  not 
well  account  for.  I  am  not  a  skilful  stethoscopist, 
but  so  obvious  a  phenonieiion  as  the  natural  or 
feeble  sound  of  respiration  scarcely  admits  of 
mistake.  This  ease  at  the  time  was  supposed  to 
be  a  formation  of  pus  involving  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver;  and  I  presumed  that  the  diaphragm  was  so 
pressed  up  that  the  free  expansion  of  the  lung 
was  thus  prevented.  With  the  evidence  of  the 
post-mortem  examination  before  me,  I  still  infer 
that  the  sound  of  respiration  was  indistinctly 
heard,  in  consequence  of  the  condition  of  the 
diaphragm  not  permitting  the  expansion  of  that 
lung  ;  and  this  view  is  supported,  I  think,  by 
some  observations  of  Laenuec  on  pleuritic  effu- 
sion :  "  In  the  instances  now  under  notice,"  says 
he,  "  it  would  seem  that  the  lung  is  suddenly 
choked,  as  it  were,  and  ceases  to  admit  the  air  in 
respiration,  although  it  has  Uardiy  yet  lost  one- 


is  no  bulgino'  of  the  intercostal  spaces. 
The  epigastrium  is  quite  soft,  scarcely 
at  all  full,  and  resonant  all  over. 

11  th.  —  The  cough  became  worse 
about  11  o'clock  last  night,  but  no  in- 
crease of  expectoration  took  place  till 
eight  this  morning.  During  twelve 
hours  from  that  time,  at  least  three  pints 
of  fluid  were  coughed  up.  The  cough 
was  constant,  not  violent,  and  without 
dyspnoea.  At  eight  this  evening  the 
cough  and  expectoration  ceased  altoge- 
ther, and  the  breathing  became  difficult ; 
pulse  136.  The  skin  is  rather  hot ;  no 
chilliness.  The  fluid  coughed  up  had  a 
turbid  bluish  colour,  and  was  rather 
thick :  some  pus  subsided,  and  there 
were  two  or  three  streaks  of  blood.  He 
says  the  fluid  has  a  decidedly  bitter 
taste.  The  tumor  of  the  abdomen  has 
disapi)eared,  and  it  is  now  soft  and 
resonant  all  over. 

12th. — The  cough  has  been  frequent 
during  the  night :  at  least  three  pints 
of  fluid  have  been  coughed  up  in  the 
last  24  hours ;  it  comes  up  with  the 
slightest  eflint  of  coughing.  Pulse 
135.     Decubitus  on  the  left  side  only. 

loth. —  The  cough  has  been  very 
troublesome  the  last  iew  days,  and  at 
least  a  pint  of  fluid  has  been  coughed 
up  daily.  The  breathing  has  been  op- 
pressed at  times,  and  the  pulse  has 
varied  from  135  to  116,  small,  and  com- 
pressible. The  left  side  of  the  chest 
sounds  clearer    over   the   whole   upper 

t)art,  and  respiration  is  audible  there, 
)ut  not  very  distinct ;  it  cannot  be  heard 
at  all  below  the  level  of  the  left  nipple. 
The  chest  was  carefully  measured  to- 
day with  a  tape  canied  over  the  nipples, 
and  the  left  side  was  found  to  exceed 
the  right  by  half  an  inch.  The  inter- 
costal spaces  do  not  bulge,  and  the 
respiration  is  not  puerile  on  the  right 
side.  The  tongue  is  clean;  the  appetite 
good ;  the  bowels  regular ;  the  sleep 
refreshing.  He  has  neither  chilliness 
nor  perspiration,  and  his  spirits  are 
good . 

17th. — A  pint  of  fluid  was  coughed 
up  yesterday;  somewhat  less  to-day, 
and  of  the  character  hitherto  described. 
To-day  there  were  two  masses  of  blood. 


fourth  of  its  volume,  and  is  only  slightly  com- 
pressed. And  it  frequently  happens,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days,  that  the  lung,  becoming 
habituated  to  the  pressure,  recommences  its 
functions  ;  so  that  we  again  can  hear  the  sound 
of  respiration  in  some  points,  although  the  effu- 
sion continues  undiminished,  or  even  is  somewhat 
increased."— FocAes's  hacnnec,  2nd  edit.  p.  438. 
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19tli.  —  Coughed  less  the  last  two 
(lajs ;  the  expectoration  l)ut  little,  and 
of  iVothy  nuu-o-purulent  character.  He 
breathes  well  ii  be  lie  on  the  left  side, 
and  for  a  short  time  even  when  lying' on 
t])e  right  side.  Pulse  120  ;  skin  rather 
hot;  no  chilliness  nor  perspiration  ;  no 
thirst ;  appetite  good  ;  tongue  clean  ; 
bowels  regular.  It  is  found  that  the 
apex  of  the  heart  beats  precisely  opposite 
the  left  nipple  ;  that  is,  just  below  the 
fourib  rib  *. 

20th. — He  had  a  very  bad  night  from 
coughing,  the  quantity  coughed  up 
being  about  ten  ounces.  The  fluid  does 
not  now  separate,  but  is  of  a  frothy 
muco-purulent  appearance,  of  a  light 
straw  colour,  and  now  and  then  streaked 
with  blood.     He  is  free  from  pain. 

23d. — Has  coughed  and  expectorated 
but  little  since  the  20th,  till  to-day,  when 
twelve  ounces  of  very  thick  pus  were 
coughed  u]i.  The  breathing-  is  easy ; 
pulse  1 16,  firmer  ;  the  appetite  mode- 
rate ;  no  thirst ;  tongue  clean.  The 
apex  of  the  heart  beats  at  the  nipple  ; 
the  left  thorax  sounds  moderately  well 
to  about  that  point,  and  the  respiration 
is  feebly  audible.  He  prefers  lying 
comjdetely  on  the  left  side,  but  he  can 
lie  tor  a  short  time  without  inconve- 
nience either  on  the  back  or  right  side. 

26th. — The  cough  has  been  frequent 
during  the  last  three  dajs, and  has  occa- 
sioned pain  in  the  epigastrium.  Nearly 
a  pint  of  pus  has  been  coughed  up  daily. 
To-day,  without  its  visible  characters 
being  changed,  it  has  become  decidedly 
foetid  \.  He  has  perspired  the  last  three 
nights ;  pulse  120. 

*  "  The  apex  "  (of  the  heart  in  its  natural  and 
healthy  state)  "beats  between  the  cartilages  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  left  ribs,  at  a  point  about  two 
inclies  below  the  nipple,  and  one  inch  on  its 
sternal  side.'' — Hope  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  &c.  j).  4. 

t  The  foetid  character  which  the  pus  suddenly 
assumed  might  have  given  rise  to  a  suspicion  of 
gangrene,  had  the  general  symptoms  authorized 
it  :  but  they  did  not.  And  on  what  the  foetid 
smell  did  depend,  is  even  now  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. The  diagnosis  of  gangrene  of  the  lungs  is 
not  so  certain  and  free  from  fallacy  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  perhaps.  Dr.  Williams  says,  "  it 
is  the  putrid  foetidity  which  most  distinguishes 
gangrene  (of  the  lungs)  ;  and  this  test  enables  us 
to  discover  the  presence  of  slight  degrees  of  gan- 
grene where  it  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  to 
affect  the  colour."  (Cyclop.  Prac.  Bled.  III.  412.) 
Laennec,  in  his  description  of  circumscribed  gan- 
grene of  the  lungs,  obseives,  "  in  this  affection 
the  expectoration  is  so  cliaracteristic,  that  all  the 
physical  signs  would  be  quite  insufficient  without 
it.  It  is  sometimes  green,  greenish  or  brownish, 
or  of  a  yellow  ash-grey  verging  on  greenish,  more 
or  less  puriform,and  with  the  gangrenous  fcctor. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  disease  it  is  frequently 
different  :    it   has  not  then  the  peculiar  fator  of 


28th. — A  pint  of  foetid  pus  has  been 
coughed  up  yesterday,  and  to-day  the 
colour  is  darker;  it  is  brought  up  by  the 
very  slightest  cough.  The  breathing  is 
oppressed  at  times;  pulse  120,  weaker. 
Emaciation  increases,  and  his  spirits 
fail.  He  has  no  rigor  nor  perspiration. 
The  bowels  are  regular,  the  tongue 
clean,  and  appetite  good. 

29th.  —  He  has  been  sitting  up  since 
early  this  morning,  in  consequence  of  a 
deep-seated  pain  rather  to  the  left  of  the 
ej)igastrium,  which  came  on  yesterday 
at  six  P.M.,  and  which  rendered  the  re- 
cumbent position  painful.  The  cough 
and  expectoration  ceased  entirely  at  four 
P.M.  yesterday.  The  pulse  remains  un- 
changed, nor  is  the  breathing  accele- 
rated. Tiie  abdomen  is  soft,  and  the 
epigastrium  bears  modei'ate  pressure. 
The  apex  of  the  heart  beats  to-day  be- 


gangrene,  although  it  has  a  foetornearly  as  insup- 
portable." But  he  afterwards  qualities  the  above 
diagnostic  signs  by  saying,"from  the  result  of  seve- 
ral cases  of  recovery,  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that 
the  fuctor  and  aspect  of  the  expectoration  above 
described  do  not  necessarily  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  gangrenous  eschar  in  the  lungs  ;"  and 
subsequently  adds,  that  in  two  or  three  dissec- 
tions whicli  he  had  made,  he  "  found  nothing 
wliich  would  account  for  the  gangrenous  fetor, 
unless  it  were  the  rapidity  with  which  the  body 
generally,  smd  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lunga 
more  particularly. ran  into  putrefaction."  (Forbes's 
Laennec,  second  edition,  p.  226.)  But  the  as- 
sumption of  a  putrid  diathesis  contained  in  this 
remark  of  Laennec  is  not  borne  out  by  late  ob- 
servations. Thus  in  .Andral's  "Clinique  Jledicale," 
t.  I.  198,  a  case  of  chronic  bronchitis  is  related 
in  which  the  expectoration  was  grey  and  foetid. 
At  p.  224,  a  similar  one.  with  greenish,  very  fcetid, 
expectoration ;  at  p.  448,  an  instance  of  fcetid 
expectoration  foUowin?  hemoptysis,  without  gan- 
grene ;  and  in  T.  II.  I.'i4,  another  case  of  bron- 
chitis, with  greenish-yellow,  very  foetid,  expecto- 
ration, and  a  reference  to  a  similar  example 
recorded  by  Haller.  In  none  of  these  cases  was 
there  reason  to  presume  the  existence  of  a  pu- 
trid diathesis,  whilst  they  plainly  indicate  the  ne- 
cessity of  caution  in  inferring  the  presence  of 
gangrene  from  the  foetor  and  colour  of  the  expec- 
toration. 

There  is  a  cause  of  foetidity  in  peritoneal  ab- 
scesses which  has  recently  been  investigated  in  an 
ingenious  memoir,  by  W.  Pance,  in  the  Archiv. 
Gen.  de  Medecir.e,  on  the  fcetid  and  stercoral 
odour  of  certain  abdominal  abscesses,  which  the 
author  refers  to  tlie  imbibition  or  transudation  of 
stercoral  matter  through  the  intestinal  tunics. 
(Dublin  Med.  Journal,  No.  XII.  p.  472.)  But  al- 
though M.  Dance  has  fully  established  his  opinion 
as  to  one  source  of  foetid  odour  in  abdomi- 
nal abscesses,  and  gangrene  is  an  incontesti- 
ble  cause  of  fcetid  expectoration,  there  are  mo- 
d'tications  of  foetid  purulent  secretions,  both  in 
the  chest  and  abdonjen,  which  are  not  explained 
by  the  suggestions  hitherto  thrown  out,  and  which 
remain  for  future  investigation.  In  the  case  de- 
tailed in  this  commuuication.pus  had  been  expec- 
torated nearly  three  weeks,  when  it  became  sud- 
denly foetid,  whilst  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
pa.  ictes  of  the  sac  must  have  been  more  conti- 
guous to  the  intestinal  tunics  in  the  earlier  stage 
than  at  a  later  period,  when  the  sac  had  become 
diminished  by  free  expectoration. 
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low  the  fifth  rib,  an  iuch   to  the   left  of 
the  nipple. 

30th. — Sat  in  a  chair  all  nig-ht,  from 
dread  of  a  return  of  the  epigastric  pain 
if  he  lay  down :  he  has,  how  ever,  no 
pain  or  tenderness  there  uo« .  He  has  ex- 
pectorated about  a  teacupful,  with  very 
little  coughing- ;  pulse  104,  irrcg-ular ; 
feet  oedematous  ;  appetite  not  bad  ; 
bowels  regular ;  tongue  clean,  moist. 
Went  to  bed  at  11  a.m.  and  lay  on  his 
left  side,  with  his  head  low,  witiiout 
cough  or  dys])ucea.  He  is  languid, 
jiallid,  and  extenuated.  He  has  neither 
cliilliuess  nor  perspiration. 

Oct.  2d. — To-day  he  has  pain  rather 
below  and  to  the  left  of  tlie  epigastrium, 
which  is  augmented  by  the  recumbent 
])osture,  by  deep  i)ressure,  and  imme- 
diately on  taking  food.  He  is  free 
from  neausea ;  the  appetite  is  good,  and 
the  tongue  clean,  moist,  and  pale.  He 
has  very  little  cough,  and  no  expectora- 
tion, to-day;  yesterday  he  expectorated 
a  teacupful,  which  was  so  foetid  that  it 
could  not  be  kept  for  inspection;  the 
colour  was  unchanged.  To-day  severe 
dianhoea  came  on,  with  feeling'  of  ex- 
haustion, but  without  pain  of  the  bowels  ; 
the  motions  are  of  natural  colour,  but 
very  oflensive;  pulse  120,  weak. 

5th. — The  diarrhcea  is  not  restrained  ; 
the  bowels  are  free  from  pain,  and  the 
tongue  is  clean,  moist,  and  pale.  He 
has  scarcely  any  cough,  and  no  expec- 
toration. The  paiTi  near  the  epigas- 
trium continues  slightly  ;  it  is  alw ays 
increased  by  taking  food  and  lying- 
down. 

9th. — The  diarrhoea  has  been  severe 
till  to-day,  when  it  rather  abated.  The 
cough  is  sometimes  troublesome,  at- 
tended with  very  little  expectoration, 
which  is  of  a  light  straw  colour,  and 
always  fretid.  His  breath  is  very  offen- 
sive, particularly  when  forcibly  ex- 
pired, as  in  coughing".  For  several 
days  past  the  atmosphere  has  been  very 
liumid,  and  he  remarked  that  the  fog, 
night  and  morning,  oppressed  his  breath- 
ing-. A))petite  good  ;  tongue  clean, 
moist,  and  pale. 

21st. — The  diarrhoea  has  been  varia- 
ble, but  he  has  seldom  had  fewer  than 
four  or  five  motions  daily,  of  natural 
colour,  but  very  offensive.  The  ])ain 
near  the  e])ig-astrium  recurs  occasionally, 
and  when  present  is  always  augmented 
by  taking  food.  The  cough  is  not 
severe  ;  the  expectoration  trifling-  in 
quantity,  but  fcetid.     He   complains  of 


the  breathing  being  "  tiglit,"  but  it  is 
not  quickened  even  when  he  complains 
most.  The  emaciation  and  debility  in- 
crease. 

Nov.  7th. — The  diarrhoea  has  con- 
tinued * ;  the  coug-h  has  been  trouble- 
some for  the  last  three  days,  with  op- 
pressed breatlnng-,  but  scarcely  any  ex- 
pectoration till  yesterday,  when  about  a 
tea-cupful,  of  the  usual  appearance,  and 
foetid,  was  bjought  up.  The  pulse  has 
varied  from  106  to  130,  sometimes  irre- 
gular. He  takes  food  well,  but  the 
emaciation  is  extreme. 

14th. — The  cough  is  troublesome,  and 
the  breathing  felt  to  be  o])pressed,  but  it 
is  not  accelerated.  A  tea-cupful  of  pus 
has  been  coughed  up  within  the  last 
24  hours.  The  diarrluea  lias  returned, 
and  the  pulse  is  quick  and  weak.  On 
percussing  the  left  thorax  to-day,  some 
blood  was  immediately  coughed  u]),  but 
it  did  not  recur.  The  chest  sounds 
clearer  in  that  part,  and  the  respiration 
is  heard  rather  below  the  sixth  lib.  The 
apex  of  the  heart  pulsates  in  its  natural 
situation.  He  now  lies  chiefly  on  the 
right  side  ;  at  first,  on  turning  over  to 
the  left,  cough  and  dys])noea  are  ex- 
cited, which  soon  subside.  His  appetite 
continues  g'ood,  and  the  tong-ue  clean, 
moist,  and  pale.  He  has  neither  chilli- 
ness nor  perspiration,  nor  exacerbation 

*  The  diarrhcea  was  treated,  after  the  first  day 
or  two,  with  opium  in  enemata,  as  well  as  by  the 
mouth,  chalk  mixture,  catechu,  and  kino.  He 
took  port  wine  freely,  as  well  as  animal  food,  from 
the  same  period  to  his  death.  But  the  diarrhuea 
was  very  little  restrained  hy  the  remedies  em- 
])loyed,  nor  could  the  strength  be  supported  by 
the  nourishment  which  was  so  liberally  taken.  The 
emaciation,  debility,  and  fatal  issue  of  the  case, 
were  doubtless  attributable  immedi.itely  to  the 
diarrhoea.  On  what  did  that  diarrhcea  depend  !  Not, 
I  believe,  on  any  morbid  condition  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  but,  as  I  conceive,  on  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  foetid  (it  might  be  incorrect  to  say 
putrid)  contents  of  the  abscess.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  are  on  record  any  observations  which 
go  directly  to  prove  that  the  absorption  of  fcEtid 
pus  will  produce  diarrhoea  ;  hut  the  experiments 
of  Gaspard  render  such  an  hypothesis  not  impro- 
bable. In  Orfila's  "Toxicologic  G6n6rale,"  ii. 
494,  M.  G.  observes,  "  L'injection  de  pus  plus  on 
mollis  fe'ide  dans  les  veines,  dans  le  tissii  cellu- 
laire,  et  dans  les  cavit^s  sereuses,  permet  d'etablir, 
Jmo.,  que  ce  liquide  introduit  dans  les  vaisseaux 
sanguins  a  petite  dose,  peut  y  circuler  sans  causer 
la  mort,  pourvuqu'  apres  avoir  determine  un 
trouble  consideraljle  des  fonctions,  il  soit  expulse 
de  I'economie  au  moyen  de  quctque  excretion 
critique,  surtout  de  I'urine  ou  des  mati^res  ffi- 
cales,"  &c.  The  results  of  the  experiments  of 
Magendie  are  in  accordance  with  those  of  Gas- 
pard ;  and  the  practical  conclusions  arising  out 
of  thorn  appear  to  be  countenanced  by  Dr.  Alison. 
(Elements  of  Patholoffv,  '201):  see  also  An- 
dral's  "  Cliuique  Medicale,"  I.  pp.  481  and  490,  lor 
two  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  Uings,  giving  rise  to 
profuse  diarrhoea,  which  hurried  on  the  fatal 
event. 
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of  fever,  but  the  skiu  is  permanently 
rather  hot.  For  some  days  past  he  has 
not  complained  of  pain  of  the  epig-as- 
trium.  The  face  and  lips  are  very 
pallid  ;  he  is  greatly  extenuated  and 
weak. 

18th. — Died  at  seven  i>M.,  the  symp- 
toms bavins'  continued  without  any  im- 
portant variation. 

Dissection.  —  The  body  was  exa- 
mined at  two  P.M.  by  Mr.  Nankivell 
and  Mr.  Bickncll,  Surgeons  of  the 
Coventry  Self-sup])orting-  Dispensary. 
On  opening  the  abdomen,  about  a  pint 
of  colourless  transparent  serum  was 
found  there ;  numerous  small  albumi- 
nous accretions  were  scattered  about  the 
peritoneum,  but  there  were  no  flocculi 
or  false  membranes.  The  liver  was 
seen  to  occupy  its  proper  situation  and 
relations,  but  the  peritoneal  tunic  was 
slightly  opaque  and  thickened.  On 
opening  the  thorax,  the  right  lung  was 
found  perfectly  health}-,  but  very  pale  ; 
the  left  had  a  similar  a])pearance.  On 
that  side  there  were  adhesions  between 
the  pleura  pulmonalis  and  the  pericar- 
dium, which  were,  however,  easily  sepa- 
rated. The  heart  was  healthy,  and  in 
its  proper  position.  There  was  no  effu- 
sion in  either  cavity  of  the  thorax  or 
pericardium ;  and  the  pulmonary  and 
costal   pleuroe  were  smooth  and  trans- 

riarent.  On  turning  aside  the  left 
ung,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining its  connexion  with  the  dia- 
phragm, a  laceration  accidentally  took 
place,  and  a  pint,  at  least,  of  straw- 
coloured  ftetid  pus  was  immediately 
poured  into  the  left  thoracic  cavity. 
The  diaphragm,  near  the  laceration,  was 
of  a  dark  colour,  very  thin,  and  soft. 
On  further  examination,  the  abscess  was 
found  to  liave  been  situated  immediately 
to  the  left  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver, 
and  behind  the  stomach.  It  was  bound- 
ed above  by  the  diaphragm  ;  in  other 
directions,  by  the  edge  of  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver,  by  the  stomach  (chiefly  by 
the  larger  end  and  posterior  surface),  Ijy 
the  spleen,  left  kidney,  and  pancreas. 
All  these  parts  were  so  connected  as  to 
enclose  the  pus  in  a  shut  sac.  The  co- 
lon, at  the  lift  angle,  where  it  begins 
to  descend,  also  adhered  ;  and  this  bowel 
had  contracted  firm  adhesions  to  the  pe- 
ritoneum down  to  the  sigmoid  flexure. 
The  panctes  of  the  abscess  were  thick, 
smooth  internally,  and  of  a  brown  co- 
lour.    A  small  portion  of  hmg,  not  ex- 


ceeding a  square  inch,  adhered  to  the 
diaphragm,  and,  like  that  muscle,  this 
portion  was  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and 
very  soft.  A  considerable  bronchial 
tube  communicated  with  this  portion  of 
lung.  With  the  exception  of  the  por- 
tion now  mentioned,  tiie  left  lung 
was  throughout  as  perfectly  healthy, 
crepitating,  and  pale,  as  the  right  lung, 
and  the  pleural  covering  ^^  as  thin  and 
transparent. 

The  liver  was  sound  even  to  the  edge 
of  the  left  lobe,  but  the  peritoneal  co- 
vering* was  thickened  and  opaque.  The 
pancreas  was  healthy.  The  cavitj-  of 
the  stomach  was  small,  l)ut  the  several 
coats  were  sound.  At  the  larger  end 
the  r:ig"ce  were  strongly  marked,  but  ex- 
hibited neither  redness,  thickening,  soft- 
ness, or  hardness.  The  spleen  was 
small,  and  of  unusual  appearance;  it 
had  lost  all  trace  of  cellular  organi- 
zation, was  denser  than  liver,  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  and  resembled  muscu- 
lar fibre  ;  in  short,  ita])peared  carnified. 
The  mucous  membrane'  of  the  large  in- 
testines was  rather  thick  and  red  ;  the 
ilio-colic  valve  was  sound,  and  no  ulce- 
ration was  obser\  ed. 

The  cartilage  of  one  of  the  false  ribs 
on  the  right  side  had  been  broken  by 
the  injury  ;  the  ends  overlapped,  and  in 
that  position  they  had  united. 

[To  be  continued.] 
FU-RTHER  OBSERVATIONS 

ON    THE 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  FIFTH  PAIR 
OF  NERVES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  3Icdical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
At  the  time  I  dispatched  to  you  the  paper 
which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  insert  in 
your  journal  of  March  8th,  I  had  not 
obscr\  cd  the  lecture  on  aflections  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves,  by  Sir  C.  Bell,  which 
appeared  on  the  loth  of  February. 
Since  then  I  have  had  an  onportunity  of 
perusing  that  lecture,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  following  observations,  and 
for  which,  if  they  appear  likely  to  inter- 
est your  readers,  jjcrhaps  you  will  also 
find  a  place. 

In  the  lecture  referred  to.  Sir  C.  Bell 
has  detailed  the  hi-^tory  of  two  cases  of 
disease  of  the  filth  jiair;  viz  ,  the  case  of 
M.  A.  Webb,  and  of  AVindsor.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  dispute  that  these  were 
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cases  of  disease  of  the  fifth  pair  ;  quite 
the  contrary :  1  wish  rather  to  draw  at- 
tention to  tlie  fact,  that  in  both  these  in- 
stances tlie  muscles  of  the  face  partici- 
pated in  the  affection.  Thus,  in  tlie  case 
of  the  female,  in  addition  to  inability  to 
move  the  food  on  the  affected  side  of  the 
mouth,  and  difficulty  in  speaking-,  there 
was,  at  one  period  of  the  disease,  a  distor- 
tion of  the  countenance.  So,in  the  case 
of  the  soldier,  as  well  as  the  general  loss 
of  sensibility,  we  are  told  that  he  was 
seized  with  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
the  left  side  of  his  face.  This  state 
seemsto  have  continued  for  some  months, 
but  at  lenoth  the  muscles  regained  their 
power.  The  case  terminating  in  death, 
Sir  Charleshad  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  cause  of  the  disease,  which  was 
fouTid  to  be  a  tumor  involving  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  nerves  of  the  af- 
fected side.  "  The  nerves  of  the  left  side, 
which  were  not  imbedded  in  the  tumor — 
viz.    the    seventh,     eighth,     and    nintii 

f)airs  —  possessed  their  natural  and 
lealthy  appearance.  "  In  order  to  ex- 
plain the  paralytic  condition  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face,  whose  healthy  action  is 
commonly  supposed  to  dej)cnd  entirely 
upon  the  poriio  dura.  Sir  Charles  ima- 
gines that  at  one  time  some  inflammation 
must  have  extended  to  the  seventh  pair. 
If  the  portio  dura  bestow  upon  these 
muscles  their  voluntary  power,  then  it 
is  necessary  for  such  an  hypothesis  to  ac- 
count for  their  paralysed  state ;  and  yet 
no  evidence  could  be  found  of  any  affec- 
tion of  the  seventh  pair.  Is  it  not  equal- 
ly reasonable  to  suppose  tiiat  here,  with 
a  palpable  and  indisputable  affection  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  the  paralysis  was  depen- 
dent upon  that  affection  ?  It  is  not  more 
unreasonable  to  imagine  that  the  jiarti- 
cular  portion  of  the  ner\  e  in  communica- 
tion with  the  muscles  of  the  face  might 
be  less  involved  in  the  disease  than  other 
portions  of  it.  And  this  view  appears 
somewhat  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
nothing  is  mentioned  of  the  taste  or 
sensibility  of  tlie  tongue  having  been 
impaired, — from  which  circumstance  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  portion  of  the 
nerve  connected  with  the  tongue  must 
likevvise  have  remained  free  from  the 
disease. 

This  case  is  also  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  shews  that  sensation 
of  the  side  of  the  face  may  be  lost  with- 
out a  loss  of  the  muscular  motions  of  the 
same  parts, — a  matter  which  has  appa- 
rently been  misunderstood,  or  at  least  not 


properlv  explained,  by  more  physiolo- 
gists ttan  one.  Thus  sensation  was 
first  lost,  muscular  motion  was  after- 
wards destroyed,  and  the  latter  restored 
without  any  return  of  the  former.  In 
Sir  C.  Bell's  experiment  of  dividing  the 
fifth  on  the  ass,  the  sensation  of  the  face 
and  lips  was  destroyed,  and  the  animal 
was  unable  to  use  his  lips,  because,  it 
was  said,  the  sensibility  was  lost.  Here 
is  a  case  in  which  sensation  was  gone, 
and  yet  the  muscles  retained  their  volun- 
tary power — a  sufficient  proof  that  these 
qualities  are  independent  of  each  other. 
Mr  Mayo  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the 
same  error,  because  he  docs  not  allow 
the  fifth  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
voluntary  motion.  After  dividing  the 
fifth,  he  says,  "  the  lips  were  indeed  no 
longer  used  in  the  prehension  of  food  ; 
— a  curious  phenomenon,  but  sufficiently 
explained  by  tiie  loss  of  sensation  in 
these  parts  *. 

In  my  former  paper,  I  alluded  to  a 
theory  I  had  suggested  of  the  sensibility 
to  light  being  derived  from  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves  :  I  appeal  to  this  case  of 
Sir  Charlt's  Bell's  in  confirmation  of  my 
views.  Here  was  a  case  in  which  the 
sensibility  of  the  conjunctiva  was  lost, 
"so  tliat  drawing  the  fing-er  along  the 
eye  gave  him  no  pain;"  but  "  he  com- 
plained of  the  uneasiness  which  the  red 
light  of  the  candle,  seen  through  the 
eye-lid,  gave  him."  His  vision  was 
good  ;s  long  as  the  eye  remained  trans- 
parent, and  the  dissection  evinced  that 
the  optic  nerve  was  unaffected.  Whence, 
then,  this  morbid  sensibility  to  light? 
I  answer,  from  the  affection  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  We  are  told,  "  while  the  eye 
was  transparent,  if  the  candle  was 
brought  near  the  patient,  he  suffered  un- 
usual irritation  in  the  eye."  Here  there 
is  no  affection  of  the  retina;  vision  was 
good  :  this  irritation  could  not,  therefore, 
be  owing  to  any  other  cause  than  the 
affection  of  the  fifth.  This  case  goes  to 
prove  that  sensibility  to  light  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  modification  of  com- 
mon sensibility,  though  both  are  derived 
from  the  same  source  ;  and  that  one  may 
exist  when  the  other  is  destroyed.  In 
the  case  appended  to  my  former  paper 
the  sensibility  to  light  was  gone,  vision 
being  also  perfect,  whilst  common  sen- 
sibility remained. 

In  the  instances  mentioned  by  Sir  C. 
Bell  of  division  of  the  frontal  nerve,  ap- 

*  Outlines  of  Pliysiology,  p.  238. 
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parently  without  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  the  forehead,  I  should  explain  tlie 
circumstance  as  follows: — If  the  cuta- 
neous branches  alone  were  divided,  the 
operation  could  not  affect  the  muscles. 
If  the  muscular  branches  were  also 
divided,  it  then  becomes  a  question,  what 
are  the  functions  of  these  muscular 
branches  ?  If  we  find  them  to  bestow 
Toluntary  motion  merely  upon  these 
muscles,  we  may  still  refer  to  the  agency 
of  the  portio  dura  for  their  motions  iu 
expression,  a  modification  (I  think  Sir 
Charles  says)  of  respiration.  Loss  of 
expression  would  certainly  produce 
greater  deformity  than  mere  loss  of 
Toluntary  motion.  There  would  liave 
been  no  deformity  from  paralysis  of  the 
orbicularis  oris,  after  division  of  the  fifth 
on  one  side,  but  for  the  peculiar  circum- 
stance of  that  muscle  being-  connected 
with  both  sides  of  the  face.  I  cannot 
see  that  loss  of  voluntary  motion  neces- 
sarily implies  distortion,  excepting-  in 
the  instance  of  one  half  of  the  orbicu- 
laris oris  being-  paralysed  ;  licnce  I 
think  we  may  conclude  that  the  volun- 
tary motions  of  the  muscles  of  the  fore- 
liead  might  be  paralysed  without  de- 
formity being-  a  necessary  result. 

My  friend  and  colleag-ue,  Mr.  Hunt, 
has  favoured  me  with  his  memoranda  of 
a  case  in  which  paralysis  of  the  mus- 
cles of  one  side  of  the  face,  with  distor- 
tion of  the  mouth  and  difficulty  of  sepa- 
rating- tlie  jaws,  was  followed  by  g-ene- 
ral  tetanic  symptoms  and  death,  in 
which  no  affection  of  the  portio  dura 
could  be  discovered  in  a  post  mortem 
examination.  A  tumor  had  some  time 
previously  been  removed  by  Mr.  Hunt 
from  the  orbit,  suppuration  had  followed, 
and  the  supra  trochlearis  and  frontal 
branches  of  the  fifth  were  found  involved 
in  the  diseased  structure.  A  small  tumor 
was  likewise  discovered  in  the  dura 
mater,  between  the  olfactory  nerves, 
with  considerable  vascularity  and  effu- 
sion between  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  and  some  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

It  would  be  too  mucii  to  expect  that  I 
had  made  out  these  various  points  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  one.  Feeling-,  how- 
ever, a  consc'.ousness  that  there  was  a 
g-ood  deal  of  obscurity  «ith  reg-ard  to 
the  functions  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  that 
it  had  more  to  do  with  the  motions  of 
the  eye  and  face  than  is  g-enorally  al- 
lowed, I  conld  not  help  consid(;ring-  it 
a  siiliject  worthy  of  discussion. 


Apolog-izing-  for  having-  occupied  so 
much  of  your  s])ace,  and  trespassed  at 
such  leng-th  on  the  ])atience  of  your 
readers,  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe 
myself,  sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

John  Walker, 

Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Manchester 
Eye  Institution,  &c. 
March  23.   18.34. 


FORCEPS  FOR  THE  SAFE  EXTRAC- 
TION OF  STOIPS  OF  TEETH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  SHALL  offer  no  apolog-y  for  sending- 
you  the  following-  remarks,  as  I  consider 
it  a  duty  to  make  known  to  the  profes- 
sion and  the  public  any  improvement  in 
a  branch  of  surg-ery  at  present  so  little 
understood,  and  productive  of  so  much 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  patient ;  the 
very  name  of  punching-  out  a  tooth  being- 
sufficient  to  deter  many  from  obtaining- 
that  relief  which  extraction  alone  can 
often  afford. 

I  need  only  refer  those  who  are  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  subject  to 
the  method  of  proceeding-  recommended 
in  very  difiicult  cases  by  the  most 
esteemed  author  on  dental  surgery  of 
the  present  day,  viz.  Mr.  Bell,  who, 
from  his  high  character  as  a  scientific 
man,  and  his  rank  in  the  profession, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  given  us  the 
concentrated  information  of  jnevious 
authors,  combined  with  his  own  expe- 
rience. Without  referi-ing,  therefore,  to 
any  other,  I  shall  briefly  quote  the  pas- 
sage contained  iu  his  »ork.  He  says, 
"  It  has  in  a  very  few  instances  occurred 
in  my  practice,  that  the  root  was  so  far 
decayed  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
reach  it  by  the  elevator,  applied  in  the 
usual  manner.  In  such  cases  I  have 
successfully  adopted  the  following  me- 
thod of  bringing  it  away: — a  crucial 
incision  is  made  in  the  gum,  as  nearly 
as  possible  opposite  to  the  apex  of  the 
root;  the  gum  is  then  separated  from 
the  lione,  so  as  to  expose  a  very  small 
])ortion  of  it,  which  is  to  be  cut  away 
with  the  ])oint  of  a  strong  knife,  till  an 
opening  is  made  into  the  alveolar  cavity, 
and  the  end  of  the  root  is  exposed.  By 
])lacing  the  point  of  the  elevator  between 
this  and  the  bottom  of  the  socket,  the 
root  may  be  forced  out  through  the  natu- 
ral opening  of  the  alveolar  cavity." 
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Now,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  this  is  a 
painful  and  tedious  operation  for  the 
patient,  and  one  tliat  I,  as  a  dentist, 
should  be  very  unwilling'  to  undertake; 
for  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  consider  it 
as  unworthy  of  the  present  enlightened 
state  of  the  surgical  art. 

All  other  works  that  mention  the 
punch  or  elevator,  speak  also  of*  the  dan- 
ger and  difficulty  attending-  its  use. 

Having  met  ^^ith  several  difficult 
cases,  and  having-  always  entertained  a 
particular  dislike  to  emjjlov  an  instru. 
meut  so  unscientific,  painful,  and  dan- 
g-erous,  I  was  led  to  consider  attentively 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  the 
most  certain  and  safe  means  of  overcom- 
ing- them, — feeling  quite  confident  that 
an  instrument  might  be  constructed 
free  from  most,  if  not  all,  the  objections 
to  which  the  elevator  is  liable.  I  men- 
tioned the  subject  in  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Lemale,  a  very  intelligent  mecha- 
nical dentist,  who  immediately  pro- 
duced a  small  instrument,  sonie^\hat 
similar  in  principle,  but  difl^ering-  in 
certain  essential  points,  from  the  one 
I  have  contemplated  making;  with  this, 
therefore,  and  sugg-csting  certain  im- 
provements to  the  instrument-maker,  I 
have  produced  a  forceps  not  only  free 
from  all  the  objcctioTis  of  the  elevator, 
but  possessing  other  very  desirable 
qualities.  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that 
it  is  certain  of  removing  any  stump 
without  the  chance  of  breaking-  it,  and 
certain  of  doing  no  mischief  to  the  jaw- 
bone ;  nor  can  it  possibly  slip  and  pass 
through  the  cheek  or  other  soft  parts 
(all  which  accidents  may  occur  with  the 
instruments  hitherto  in  use,  and  the 
tooth  l)e  still  left  in  the  socket) ;  added 
to  which,  it  gives  very  little  pain  in  its 
application;  lances  the  gum  and  re- 
moves the  tooth  nearly  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ;  requires  very  little  time  for  its 
use  ;  does  not  obstruct  the  sight  of  the 
operator  by  the  bleeding  which  takes 
place  in  ordinary  lancing-  of  the  gum  ; 
and,  lastly,  is  perfectly  harmless  in  the 
hands  of  even  the  ignorant  and  inex- 
perienced. It  is,  moreover,  very  simple 
in  its  construction.  I  can  particularly 
recommend  such  an  instrument  to  the 
notice  of  the  profession,  and  to  country 
practitioners  especiallj',  as  it  renders  the 
breaking  of  a  tooth  much  less  to  be 
dreaded  when  such  simple  means  of 
removing  the  stump  are  at  hand. 

Its  use  is  applicable  to  all  the  incisors, 
canine,  and  bicuspid  teeth,  when   either 


decayed  or  broken,  and  to  the  molars 
when  the  crowns  are  so  far  gone  as  to 
leave  the  roots  separated,  thereby  ren- 
dering their  removal  by  the  elevator 
more  difficult.  Teeth,  also,  that  grow 
irregularly,  and  are  enclosed  between,  or 
placed  behind,  others,  may  be  often  re- 
moved more  safely  «ith  these  forceps, 
when  no  other  will  easily  reach  them. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  two  of  them  for 
use;  one  for  the  upper  teeth,  made 
straight,  the  other  for  the  lower,  bent  at 
almost  a  right  angle.  I  had  wished  to 
have  accompanied  my  description  with 
a  drawing,  but  it  would  scarcely  give  a 
more  correct  idea  of  its  form  than  can  be 
done  in  words. 

The  straight  instrument,  then,  is 
nothing-  more  than  a  pair  of  forceps, 
about  the  length  of  the  common  pairs 
(five  or  six  inches),  with  the  blades  hol- 
lowed out  and  smoothed,  similar  to  a 
speculum  auris,  so  as  to  slip  easily  by 
the  side  of  the  root,  and  converging  to- 
wards the  points,  so  as  when  closed  to 
leave  a  conical  space  corresponding  to 
the  shape  of  the  root,  the  edges  at  the 
points  being  perfectly  sharp,  like  a 
knife.  The  manner,  therefore,  of  using- 
it  is  simply  to  insert  their  sharp  edges 
between  the  root  and  its  socket,  keeping 
as  close  to  the  tooth  as  possible,  and 
gently  to  insinuate  the  blades  down  on 
each'  side  of  it :  however  deep  the  stump, 
this  is  easily  done,  and  my  patients  tell 
me  with  very  little  pain  indeed.  When 
di  ep  enough  to  feel  a  secure  hold,  a 
slig-ht  rotation  should  be  made,  and  the 
stump  being  loosened,  is  removed  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  certainty. 

The  advantages  of  this  over  any  other 
instrument  that  I  have  seen,  or  believe 
to  be  in  use,  are  so  palpable,  that  no- 
thing more  need  be  urged  in  favour  of 
it :  it  is  scientific  in  its  principle  of  ac- 
tion, which  certainly  the  punch  is  not. 
The  cases  which  I  have  now  treated 
with  these  forceps  have  been  so  com- 
pletely successful,  even  beyond  my  most 
sanguine  expectations,  that  I  speak 
with  confidence,  and  should  feel  the 
gieatest  ])leasure  in  receiving  a  visit 
from  any  medical  gentleman  who  would 
wish  proof  of  its  superiority  over  the 
old  instrument;  for  which  purpose  I 
would  beg-  them  to  select  the  most  diffi- 
cult cases  they  can  meet  with,  (for  the 
more  difficult,  the  more  satisfactory  the 
result).  My  object  is  the  simplifying-, 
and  rendering  very  much  less  painful, 
that    much-dreaded    operation,    the    ex- 
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traction  of  stumps  ;  to  discard  fi-oni 
use  entirely,  if  possible,  that  unscientific 
instrument,  the  punch  ;  and  to  substitute 
for  it  one  that  I  look  u])on  as  a  very  va- 
luable improvement  in  our  branch  of 
suroery.  Whether  or  not  I  have  suc- 
ceeded, must  be  left  to  the  consideration 
of  all  "ho  are  anxious  to  adopt,  \>  itliout 
prejudice,  the  safest  and  best  means  of 
alleviating-  the  sufferintJS  of  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

An  early  insertion  of  these  remarks 
will  greatly  oblige. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Glasford  Shepheuu, 

])eiitisl;  Member  of  the  Koyal 
College  of  Surgeon*. 

53,  Baker-street,  Portman-sqnare, 
April  8,  1834. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE 
AND  FEELINGS 

OK  THE 

MEDICAL    PROFESSION    IN    THE 
PROVINCES; 

And  more  especially  in  Liverpool  and  its  vicinity. 

By  James  Collins,  M.D. 


I  HAVE  already  detailed  some  of  the  pe- 
culiarities tjiat  distinguish  us  from  other 
places:  our  system  of  dunning-,  collec- 
tors, and  bills,  and  the  low  and  degrad- 
ing- charges  of  our  medical  men — the 
first  physicians  attending-  for  seven  shil- 
lings a  visit,  and  often  a  great  deal  less ; 
and  the  surgeons  in  the  same  rank  for 
from  one  to  five ; — how  we  are  thus  all 
reduced  to  the  rank  and  condition  of 
tradesmen,  without  their  protection  from 
the  law,  being-  compelled  like  them  to 
send  in  our  bills,  witliout  having  any 
legal  right  for  their  payment;— and  how, 
in  consequence  thereof,  people  in  easy 
circumstances  are  every  day  availing 
themselves  of  our  time  and  attendance 
without  paying-  for  them  ;  — in  short,  that 
there  is  not  a  poorer  or  more  depressed 
class  in  the  community,  than  the  medi- 
cal men  of  this  neigljbourhood ;  and 
that,  unless  something  be  done,  they 
must  necessarily  become  more  and  more 
so,  until  they  tumble  to  the  lowest 
grade  in  society.  It  is  true,  their  own 
practices  have  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  produce  this  state  of  things;  but  the 
anomalies  and  defects  of  the  law  have 
contributed  a  great  deal  more, 


I  shall  now  endeavour  to  convey  some 
ideas  of  the  state  and  practices  of  the 
cliemists  and  d.uggists  ;  of  our  clubs  and 
elub-doctors,  and  their  mode  of  Jjay- 
ment ;  of  the  management  and  exclusive 
system  of  our  ]>ubHc  institutions,  and  of 
the  ways  and  means  devised  to  make 
them  tell  for  llie  bt-nefit  of  tliose  at- 
tached to  tliem  ;  and  of  the  jealousie.s 
and  b.id  feeling-s  engendered  thereby. 
The  subject  is  one  of  some  interest,  and 
admits  of  considerable  extension;  but  I 
shall  endeavour  to  condense  it,  without 
impairing-  a  full  view  of  its  workings 
andeiiects;  as  it  is  only  by  doing  so  that 
strangers  can  judge  of  us,  and  see  what 
they  sliare  in  common  with  us  ;  and  how 
that  which  is  good  may  be  retained,  and 
that  which  is  bad  may  be  got  rid  of. 

Every  person  here  who  weighs  or 
]n-escribes  a  dose  of  medicine  is  usually 
called  "a doctor;"  cliemists  and  druggists 
receive  the  ap])el]ation  as  well  as  others. 
Colleges  may  make  the  distinctions,  but 
the  ])cople  are  every  day  getting-  rid  of 
them  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  chang-e  their 
customs  or  language  with  pieces  of 
parchment.  They  merge  into  one  gene- 
ral ap])ellation  of  "  doctor,"  all  grades 
and  distinctions ;  chemists,  drugg-ists, 
ajjothecaries,  and  physicians,  are  min- 
gled and  confounded  together;  all  dis- 
crimination in  this  respect  is  passing  ra- 
pidly from  their  minds  ;  nor,  perhaps, 
would  it  be  a  matter  of  much  impor- 
tance, if  it  did  not  tetid  to  destroy  all 
distinction  between  the  educated  and 
uneducated,  and  thus  g-ive  the  sanction 
of  public  opinion  to  unlicensed  and  un- 
fjualified  practitioners.  There  is  no 
class  which  gains  more  by  confusion  than 
the  chemists  and  druggists.  The  law 
requires  from  them  no  education,  no  ap- 
prenticeship, no  jM-evious  or  subsequent 
examination  ;  it  allows  any  one,  male 
or  female,  to  follow  this  business  with- 
out check  or  control ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  many  who  are  now  in  it  com- 
menced without  any  knowledge  of  it ; 
they  never  served  a  day  to  it.  Some  of 
them  were  grocers,  ironmongers,  car- 
penters, chandlers,  or  in  various  other 
branches  of  trade  or  industry,  and  not 
succeeding,  turned  all  at  once  chemists 
and  druggists,  without  further  ceremony 
or  preparation.  They  usually  get  some 
runaway  aj)prentice,  or  some  person  who 
knows  more  or  less  of  the  business,  to 
conduct  it  until  the^-  pick  up  as  much 
as  they  think  sufficient  to  do  it  them- 
selves :  then  they  take  behind  the  coun- 
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ter,  youngf,  raw,  uneducated  lads,  some 
of  them  not  twelve  years  of  ag^e,  as  ap- 
prentices, to  whom  the  compounding- 
and  dispensing-  department  is  often  in- 
trusted. One  is  astonished  at  their 
youth,  ig-norance,  and  inexperience,  and 
the  risks  the  public  run  ;  and  yet  the 
law  sanctions  the  system. 

There  are  several  highly-respectable 
and  well  educated  men  here  in  this  busi- 
ness, but  they  are  comparatively  few, 
and  the  public  have  not  always  the 
means  to  discriminate  them  from  others. 
The  whole  system  is  one  of  abuse  and 
inconsistency,  and  calls  loudly  for  re- 
form. Very  few  confine  themselves  to 
their  regular  business,  the  compounding" 
and  making  up  of  medicine  ;  if  they  did, 
they  could  scarcely  live  by  it,  their  num- 
bers and  competition  are  so  great. 
Hence  they  unite  other  branches  with 
it;  they  sell  all  sorts  of  stuff  for  culinary 
and  domestic  purposes — brick-dust,  rub- 
bing-'Stones,  pickles,  cigars,  &c.  The 
same  scale  and  hands  that  have  to  weigh 
and  make  up  the  delicate,  and  often 
dang-erous  ingredients  of  a  prescription, 
have,  peibaps,  at  the  same  time,  to  pre- 
pare the  blacking-  or  varnish  compounds 
of  the  next  door.  Many  of  their  shops 
have  more  the  appearance  of  hucksters 
than  of  chemists  and  druggists.  All  this 
of  itself  would  be  bad  enough,  if  the  evil 
stopped  here  ;  but  it  does  not.  They  are 
now  the  reg-ular  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  the  public  ;  tiiey  prescribe  for  all  sorts 
of  diseases,  and  have  almost  ruined  the 
g-eneral  practitioner ;  they  are  becom- 
ing every  day  so  familiar  in  this  respect 
to  the  public,  that  the  first  merchants,  as 
well  as  the  lowest  tradesman  or  mecha- 
nic, are  occasionally  their  patients. 
They  often  retire  with  large  fortunes, 
and  are  the  only  branch  of  the  ])rofes- 
sion  that  do  well  here;  most  of  the 
others  strugg-ling  through  life,  and  dy- 
ing- in  poverty  or  debt.  They  visit,  like 
the  regular  practitioners,  their  patients 
at  home  and  abroad ;  and  the  people 
like  their  open  shops,  their  cheap 
charges,  and  mode  of  doing-  business. 
They  crowd  into  them  for  something 
that  is  good  for  a  cough,  a  pain,  or  an 
ache ;  that  can  cure  a  broken  leg,  or 
straighten  a  crooked  one ;  for  they 
think  that  there  is  a  specific  in  them  for 
everything;  and  thus  they  keep  com- 
ing and  going,  and  paying-  as  tliey  go 
along,  until  they  pay  in  trifles  often 
much  more  than  they  would  have  to  pay 
the   first    medical    man    in    the    town. 
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Hence  the  surgeries  are  empty,  whilst 
their  shops  are  full.  No  matter  for 
what  medicine  the  people  come  ;  be  it 
dangerous  or  not,  they  get  it.  They 
can  buy  more  or  less  of  laudanum,  or  of 
stuff,  as  they  term  it,  to  kill  the  rats, 
and  which  they  too  often  apply  to  more 
criminal  purposes. 

On  the  Continent  no  medicine  is 
given  of  a  deadly  character  without  a 
physician's  or  surgeon's  prescription, 
and  the  address  and  name  of  the  party 
prescribing.  Here  there  is  no  such 
check  or  precaution.  Can  anything  be 
n.ore  absurd  or  ruinous  than  this  state 
of  the  chemists  and  druggists  ?  It  takes 
the  bread  from  the  regular  practitioner, 
and  gives  it  to  the  quack  and  pretender. 
It  allows  a  numerous  and  enterprising 
class,  of  popular  manners  and  flexible 
habits,  to  treat  all  sorts  of  diseases,  to 
be  the  retailers  of  all  sorts  of  articles, 
the  compounders  of  family  and  medical 
prescriptions — in  short,  factotums  in  me- 
dicine, without  any  test  of  their  fitness 
or  capacity.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
unjust  towards  ihe  public  or  the  profes- 
sion ?  or  who  can  tell  the  lives  thus  sa- 
crificed, or  the  pains  and  aggravation  of 
sickness  thus  caused,  by  this  wholesale 
license  of  quackery  and  empiricism? 
The  coroners  may  answer,  that  the  law 
is  silent.  What  is  the  use  of  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  a  regular  and  protracted 
education,  if,  when  one  settles  in  prac- 
tice, he  finds  no  protection  against  the 
inroads  of  those  who  never  attended  a 
lecture  or  an  hospital  ?  What  is  the  use 
of  degrees  to  him,  if  the  public  make  no 
distinction  between  him  and  them  ?  And 
yet  such  is  the  state  of  the  profession 
and  the  law,  notwithstanding-  all  the 
charters  and  ])rivileges  of  our  medical 
corporations,  given  ostensibly  to  protect 
us  !  How  well  they  deserve  the  thanks 
and  support  of  the  profession  ! 

Club  Doctors,  and  their  effects  on  the 
profession. 
The  next  subject  to  which  I  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  profession,  is 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  clubs 
that  exist  here ;  they  are  merely  sick 
and  provident  societies,  quite  distinct 
from  what  are  termed  the  trades'  unions; 
the  latter  being  political  associations,  for 
mutual  aid  and  protection  against  what 
they  deem  the  aggressions  and  tyranny 
of  their  employers.  Thej'  form,  by  their 
connexion  with  medicine,  a  very  re- 
markable feature  in  the  profession  here, 
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and  have,  more  than  anything-  I  know, 
laid  the  fouiidation  of  the  most  degrad- 
ing and  unprofessional  practices.  Tlie 
medical  men  are  so  poor,  and  their  im- 
mediate wants  so  })rcssing,  tliat  they 
g^rasp  at  any  thing-  that  seems  to  ))rofler 
a  prospect  of  relief  or  practice.  Hence 
their  encouragement  of  ihese  cluhs, 
which  extend  here  through  almost  all 
the  middle  and  lowci-  classes  of  the 
community.  Every  club  has  its  sur- 
geon, or,  as  they  tenn  him,  their  "  doc- 
tor:" the  cheapest  is  generally  preferred, 
except  where  peculiar  interest  is  made 
to  supersede  economy :  there  is  no  trade 
or  branch  of  industry  without  tliem  : 
mechanics,  whether  jouraeymcn  or 
masters,  shop-keepers,  retired  tradesmen 
in  easy  and  comfoitable  circumstances, 
men  and  women,  have  all  their  separate 
and  respective  clubs  and  club-doctors. 
The  mode  of  election  is  by  tender  and 
ballot:  each  candidate  sends  in  his 
terms  and  claims  on  their  suflrages:  he 
states  his  country,  his  religion,  and 
evei'y  thing  else  that  may  tell  in  his 
favour,  or  tickle  their  fancy  ;  for  almost 
all  the  clubs  have  their  peculiar  preju- 
dices or  prepossessions  on  these  sub- 
jects. On  an  average,  there  arc,  per- 
haps, six  or  seven  candidates  for  a  va- 
cancy. All  are  obliged  to  use  the  tactics 
ofcojitested  elections,  and  to  curry  favour 
by  all  sorts  of  blandishments :  they  treat 
the  electors  to  ale  and  porter;  they  eat 
and  drink  with  them  in  low  pot-houses, 
'  and  are,  in  every  sense,  "  bail  fellows 
well  met "  with  them  ;  and  these  prac- 
tices they  continue,  more  or  less,  after 
their  election.  Hence,  gross  and  low 
habits  and  comj)any  are  ejigendered  and 
propagated,  and  the  better  and  more  re- 
fined feelings  of  gentlemen  blunted  and 
dcstroved.  Others,  again,  gain  their 
elections  by  religious  cant  and  humbug': 
they  come  recommended  as  class  lead- 
ers, pious  and  edifying  christians,  and 
often  become,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tiie 
club-doctors  of  peculiar  sects  and  deno- 
minations, .and  then  ofliciate  ofti  ii  in  tiic 
double  ca])acity  of  preacher  ami  sur- 
geon. Perha])s  there  are  not  four  sur- 
geons in  the  town  «ho  did  not,  at  one 
time  or  other,  belong  to  these  clubs ; 
they  are  the  anchor  by  which  they  at- 
tempt to  keep  from  drifting,  when  they 
commence  practice  or  settle  here. 

Women,  also,  have  their  clubs  and 
club-doctors  ;  they  generally  consist  of 
dress-makers,  hucksters,  small  shop- 
keepers,  the  wives   or  widows  of  sea- 


faring people,  and  others.  Like  th*; 
men,  they,  too,  have  their  monthly, 
cpiarterly,  and  annual  meetings,  and 
are  governed  by  a  chairman,  secretary, 
and  committee,  elected  annually  from 
among  themselves.  They  admit  no 
one  in  the  shape  of  man,  but  the  doctor, 
who  often  acts  as  chairman,  secretary, 
and  factotum.  Surgeons  are  very  active 
and  anxious  to  get  an  appointment 
among  them  :  they  deem  them  the  best 
and  most  productive.  These  clubs  pre- 
fer, more  than  any  othei-,  a  religious 
man  for  their  doctor,  or  at  least  one 
who  can  wear  well  its  mask :  they  think, 
for  decency  and  propriety,  they  ought 
and  are  bound  to  do  so ;  though  they 
getierally  are  better  customers  to  the 
public-house  where  they  meet  than  tlte 
men,  and  know  how  to  spend  and  enjoy 
themselves  as  well,  if  not  better,  and 
are  juueb  oftener  the  subject  of  scandal 
and  talk,  notwithstanding  their  godly 
habits  and  God-fearing-  doctor.  I  can- 
not state  with  accuracy  the  number  that 
belong  to  them;  but  I  presume  there 
are  at  least  a  thousand  women  enrolled 
in  these  associations  here.  The  number 
of  men  is  ])robably  not  short  of  fifteen 
thousand;  and  ithe  number  of  clubs,  in- 
cluding both  male  and  female  ones, 
must  exceed  sixty  or  seventy. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  might 
be  presumed  that  these  clubs  are  good 
things  for  the  doctors,  and  that  they  are 
well  paid  for  the  trouble  and  degrada- 
tion to  which  they  are  obliged  to  sub- 
mit. It  is  not  so,  but  the  very  reverse  : 
they  would  be  far  better  paid,  and  have 
more  to  do,  if  those  clubs  never  existed,  or 
could  be  suppressed.  The  medical  meii 
who  attend  them  are  paid,  on  an  ave- 
rage, about  two  shillings  a-hcad  every 
y*  ar,  for  every  member  in  the  dub. 
Thus  a  club  of  one  hundred  members  is 
worth  about  ten  pounds  a-year  to  the 
club  doctor:  for  this  he  is  obliged  to 
supply  medicine  and  advice,  and  to  at- 
tend under  all  circumstances,  when 
called  or  required.  He  is  liable,  on  all 
occasions,  for  apparent  or  real  negli- 
gence, to  be  arraigned,  or,  as  they  term 
it,  showti  up,  before  tlie  managing  com- 
mittee, and  then  obliged  satisfactorily 
to  exculpate  himself,  or  be  dismissed: 
no  matter  however  trifling  may  be  the 
ailment,  or  late  the  hour,  or  great  the 
distance,  if  summoned  he  is  obliged  to 
attend  ;  and  is  often  met,  on  his  arriral^ 
witii  a  volley  of  abuse  and  low  ejiithets 
for  not  being  quicker  or  more  attentive  : 
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in  fact,  he  is  subject  to  all  sorts  of  insults 
and  reproaches.  None  but  they  wlio 
have  expeiience  of  it  can  appreciate  the 
<log's  life  he  leads  in  this  respect.  Tn 
consequence  of  all  this,  and  the  vigilance 
required  to  detect  those  schcmino-  to  be 
put  or  kept  on  the  sick  list,  or,  as  they 
term  it,  "  the  box,"  his  professional 
visits  are  more  frequent  and  trouble- 
some, and  infinitely  more  disagTeeable, 
than  on  the  same  number  of  patients  in 
ordinary  practice :  and  what  is  his  re- 
muneration for  all  this  ?  Just  about 
three-halfpence  a  visit  for  advice  and 
medicine.  There  are  at  least  three  pa- 
tients to  bo  visited,  on  an  average, 
e^ery  day,  for  every  hundred  members 
in  the  club  ;  and  for  this  he  only  gets  ten 
pounds  a  year,  subject  to  all  the  draAA'- 
backs  alluded  to  above.  He  pays  about 
1095  visits  a-year,  which,  at  two-pence 
a  visit,  would  amount  to  91.  2s  6d.  ; 
calculating-  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
making-  uj)  the  medicine,  they  do  not  re- 
ceive three-halfpence  a  visit,  at  the  rate 
often  pounds  a  year,  for  every  hundred 
members  of  the  club.  The  paupers  cost 
the  public  charities  much  more :  but 
the  club  patients  are  far  from  being- 
paupers  ;  they  consist  of  that  class  which 
pays  medical  men  the  best,  if  things 
were  not  so  turned  upside  down  :  they 
con.sist  of  the  middle  and  industrious 
classes,— some  of  them  worth  thousands 
of  pounds,  and  most  of  them  in  easy 
ana  comfortable  circumstances,  all  well 
able  to  paj-  their  medical  man  ;  and  yet, 
by  this  system  of  contracting,  theyget 
attended  for  three-halfpence  a  visit. 
Thus  the  profession  is  ruined  ;  the  ma- 
terials by  which  it  ought  to  live  are 
taken  from  it,  and  desfroyed.  Thus,  six- 
teen or  seventeen  thousand  persons,  al- 
most all  the  heads  of  families,  in  easy, 
if=*not  affluent  circum.stances,  get  their 
medicine  and  medical  attendance  for 
about  three-halfpence  a  visit.  What  is 
this  but  the  principle  and  scale  of  the 
Self-supporting-  dispensaries  applied  to 
the  I)etter  mid  ui)j;er  classes?  But  the 
evil  does  not  stop  here,  for  the  club 
doctors  ("  and  they  include  19-20ths  of 
the  practising  surgeons  in  Liverpool  ") 
make  also  a  contract  for  attending  the 
families.  The  m  ives  thej-  deliver,  and 
attend  for  one  month  after  delivery,  for 
about  ten  shillings  ;  the  other  items  in 
proportion.  Now,  «hen  one  considers 
that  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  pa- 
tients are  relieved  for  nothing  at  our 
dispensaries  and    public    charities,    and 


many  of  them  in  easy  and  comfortable 
circumstances,  and  by  no  means  worthy 
of  these  charities, — when,  I  say,  one 
considers  this,  and  that  sixteen  or  seveYi- 
teen  thousand  of  those  who  ought  to  be 
the  best  and  most  paying  class,  are  at- 
tended for  almost  next  to  nothing — three 
half-pence — we  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  how  the  chances  and  emo- 
luments of  practice  have  declined,  and 
the  causes  of  the  general  jiovertj  and 
degradation  of  the  ])rofession. 

I  view  the  subject,  not  as  a  political 
economist,  with  reference  to  its  effects 
upon  the  connnunity,  but  vi  ith  respect 
to  its  debasing  and  impoverishing  result 
upon  what  was  once  an  honourable  and 
high-minded  profession  ;  but,  alas!  how 
changed  and  fallen  ! 

We  may  talk,  Mr.  Editor,  as  we 
please,  about  medical  reform  ;  and  get 
up  meetings  and  petitions,  and  descant 
day  after  day  on  the  anomalies  and  de- 
fects of  the  law;  but  unless  we  set  about 
reforming  ourselves,  and  discountenanc- 
ing the  vile  and  unprofessional  prac- 
tices that  have  crept  in  amongst  us,  and 
thereby  testifying-  in  private  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  principles  in  public,  it  is 
in  vain  to  expect  from  acts  of  parliament 
the  good  we  anticipate,  or  that  thev  can 
reach  abuses  far  beyond  their  province 
or  control.  I  rejoice  as  much  as  any 
man  at  the  appointment  of  the  Parlia- 
mentaryCommittee  now  investigating  the 
state  of  the  profession ;  but  there  are 
many  things  in  our  local  habits  and  prac- 
tices that  necessarily  cannot  come  before 
them ;  or  if  tbey  did,  that  they  could 
neither  remedy  nor  remove,  is'o ;  the 
reform  for  these  things  must  spring  from 
ourselves :  it  must  be  the  result  of  a  bet- 
ter tone  and  more  elevated  feeling  than 
exist  at  present, — of  the  union  and  co- 
operation of  medical  men  for  mutual  in- 
terest and  protection  ;  in  fact,  of  a  sys- 
tem of  trades^  union,  organized  and  di- 
rected by  the  heads  of  the  profession. 
But,  thank  God  !  if  we  have  many  vices, 
we  liave  some  virtues.  Amidst  all  the 
political  corruptions  of  this  borough, 
only  one  medical  man  sold  his  vote. 
This,  perhaps,  in  otlier  circumstances 
would  scarcely  be  worth  mentioning, 
were  it  not  for  the  general  coiruption 
that  prevailed,  and  for  the  feelings  of 
self-respect  that  medical  men  must  ne- 
cessarily feel  in  having  one  solitary  in- 
stance among  them. 

Liverpool,  April  1834.  / 
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CASE  or  FISHER  at  ST.  GEORGE'S 
HOSPITAL. 

7'o  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I.N  the  last  number  of  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette my  name  is  introduced  in  con- 
nexion with  a  case  of  stone,  which  was 
operated  for  in  St.  Georufe's  Hospital  hy 
Mr.  Hawkins.  With  what  occurred  in 
the  hospital  I  have  no  concern  ;  but  it  is 
important  for  me  to  correct  the  impres- 
sion which  even  this  incidental  mention 
is  calculated  to  produce.  It  is  stated 
that  I  operated  by  litliotrity  nine  times; 
and  that  subsequently  the  patient 
Fisher  was  received  into  St.  George's. 
This  is  an  error.  I  find  from  my  notes 
that  I  used  my  instrument  five  times ; 
and  perhaps  there  was  one  sitting'  which 
had  not  been  set  down;  this  added,  will 
make  six.  The  inference  from  the  arti- 
cle in  your  journal  is,  that  Fisher,  in 
applying-  to  St.  George's,  had  lost  confi- 
dence in  the  efficacy  of  lithotrity,  or 
that  he  had  been  tired  out  by  the  num- 
ber of  applications  of  the  instrument; 
this,  however,  was  the  very  reverse  of 
fact,  as  you  will  learn  from  what  fol- 
lows. 

I  was  applied  to  by  Sii-  John  Chap- 
man, on  behalf  of  Fisher,  who  then  was, 
and  had  been  for  two  years,  unable  to 
work  as  a  labourer  and  thresher.  I  ope- 
rated on  him  iti  presence  of  between 
sixty  and  seventy  practitioners  of  the 
neighbourhood,  in  the  Town-hall  of 
Windsor.  It  was  ascertained  that  the 
bladder  contained  several  calculi,  of  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  second 
operation  took  place  also  at  Windsor; 
the  subsequent  applications  were  made 
at  considerable  intervals,  in  Egham,  at 
the  houses  of  Mr.  Furnival,  and  Mr. 
Gilbertson,  surgeons.  Fislicr  resumed 
his  work  as  a  thresher  after  the  second 
sitting;  and  to  every  sitting  afterwards 
he  came  from  his  work,  and  returned  to 
it — a  distance  of  between  three  and  four 
miles.  His  general  licalth  was  restored, 
and  his  suflerings  had  ceased  almost  al- 
together, when  I  last  saw  him.  After 
the  last  sitting,  T  told  Mr.  John  Fur- 
nival,  that  if  Fisher  did  not  void  all 
that  remained  of  the  broken-down  cal- 
culi, I  should  be  ready  to  come  down, 
on  his  dropping  me  a  line,  at  any  time, 


I  was  never  applied  to  afterwards  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor  man,  and  I  concluded 
he  was  cured. 

I  learned  from  Fisher's  wife,  some 
time  ago,  that  when  he  began  to  get 
bad  again  he  went  into  Egham,  where 
he  was  told  that  I  had  left  England, 
and  was  living  in  France.  He  ofteu 
said  to  lier,  if  he  could  see  me  once 
more  he  should  be  all  riglit.  His 
sufferings  increased,  and  he  was  per- 
suaded to  go  to  St.  George's  Hospital, 
on  tlie  assurance  that  the  surgeon  of  the 
hospital  would  employ  the  same  meant 
that  I  had  used. 

This  is  a  statement  of  facts  which 
cannot  be  controverted  ;  and  I  believe  a 
simple  appeal  to  these  facts  will  not  in- 
flict any  injury  on  my  professional 
reputation.  On  the  conduct  of  other 
surgeons  it  is  not  my  desire  nor  object 
to  comment. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.M.  B.  COSTELLO. 

3S,  Bruton-Street,  Betkeley-Square, 
[April  17,  1834.] 

[From  the  preceding  letter,  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Costello  and  Fisher  are  at 
issue  as  to  the  number  of  times  the  ope- 
ration of  lithotrity  was  performed : 
the  latter,  when  in  St.  George's,  called 
it  nine ;  the  former  says  it  amounted 
only  to  six.  As  Mr.  Costello  seems  to 
regard  this  difference  as  of  importance, 
we  readily  give  insertion  to  his  letter, 
although  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  question  at  issue.  The  piece  of 
information,  that  "  his  sufferings  having 
increased  "  the  man  was  persuaded  to  go 
into  St.  George's  Hospital,  on  the  as- 
surance that  the  surgeon  would  employ 
''  the  same  means  "  as  Mr.  Costello  had 
done,  is  curious,  and  w  as  probably  the 
origin  of  the  falsehood  in  the  Lancet, 
that  Mr.  Hawkins  had  actually  at- 
tempted to  use  some  new  instrument 
experimentally.  Mr.  Costello  hopes 
that  no  injury  will  be  done  to  his 
"professional  character" — we  hope  so 
too ;  and  beg  to  remind  him,  that  we 
never  alluded  to  his  character  profes- 
sionally or  otherwise — we  did  but  ex- 
press our  contempt  of  the  knave  who 
fabricated  the  hoax  which  appeared  in 
the  Lancet,  and  was  made  tne  basis  of 
an  attack  upon  "  the  professional  cha- 
racter "  of  another. — Ed.  Gaz.] 
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L'Auteur  se  tue  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  k  abriger." — D'Alembert. 


The  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Treat- 
ment of  Asphyxia  ;  including  Sus- 
pended Animation  in  New-born  Chil- 
dren— a  ndfrom  Drowning — Hanging, 
§•0.     By  J.  P.  Kay,  M.D. 

There  are  few  subjects  which  it  would 
be  more  desirable  that  the  community 
at  large  should  be  acquainted  with, 
^han  those  treated  in  the  present  vo- 
lume. It  was  the  intention  of  the  au- 
thor, as  we  learn  from  his  prefatory 
letter,  addressed  to  the  Royal  Humane 
Society,  to  supply  this  desideratum,  and 
to  produce  a  work  which  should  be 
suited  for  general  use.  But  the  diffi- 
culty, which  is  almost  proverbial,  of 
composiug  books  for  the  people  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  medical  science, 
seems  to  have  stood  in  our  author's  way, 
as  it  has  in  that  of  many  a  man  who 
has  gone  before  him;  and  we  scarcely 
think  he  has  done  much  to  remove  it. 
The  very  title  which  he  has  adopted  — 
the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  As- 
phyxia— is  surely  a  stumbling-block  for 
the  uninitiated:  Suspended  Animation, 
and  its  Treatment,  might  probably 
have  answered  his  purpose  better  ; 
though  we  question  if  even  this  would 
not  nave  seemed  too  learned  for  the 
multitude. 

With  the  exception  of  this  fault, 
which  we  fear  may  operate  in  depriving 
the  work  of  much  of  its  destined  use- 
fulness. Dr.  Kay  has  acquitted  himself 
with  great  ability:  he  shows  a  very  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  his  subject.  We 
have  here  the  resultsofseveral  years' close 
research  and  experimental  inquiry  :  and 
the  volume  may  be  considered  as  a  sum- 
mary of  the  author's  matured  opinions 
regarding  several  points  of  deep  interest 
and  importance  which  he  has  on  former 
occasions  discussed. 

The  various  theories  which  have  been 
broached  in  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  asphyxia,  are  very  well  stated 
in  the  introductory  portion  of  the  work. 
Bicbat's  views  and  experiments  are 
fairly  given  ;  and  his  hypothesis  of 
death  being  produced  by  the  delete- 
rious agency  of  the  uuarterialized 
blood  upon  the  organs  which  require 
the    accustomed    stimulus     of   arterial 


blood,  is  candidly  put  forth  :  while  it  it 
satisfactorily  shewn,  by  inferences  from 
experiments  ingeniously  devised  by  our 
author,  that  not  the  depraved  quality, 
but  the  deficient  quantity,  of  the  blood 
with  which  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart 
are  supplied,  on  a  deprivation  of  the 
powers  of  respiration,  is  the  chief  cause 
of  death.  As  we  are  unwilling  by  any 
possibilityto  misstate  Dr.  Kay's  opinions 
on  this  matter,  we  shall  present  our 
readers  with  the  author's  words  : — 

"  Death  occurs  in  asphyxia  because 
the  air,  not  being  admittecl  into  the 
lungs,  the  changes  which  are  necessary 
to  the  transmission  of  the  blood  through 
their  structure  no  longer  ensue,  and  the 
circulation  gradually  becomes  fuller, 
and  is  at  length  arrested  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Before 
this  result  takes  place,  the  blood  by  de- 
grees assumes  more  and  more  of  the  ve- 
nous character,  until  its  qualities  become 
incompatible  with  the  activity  of  the 
minute  vessels  of  the  lungs.  A  certain 
quantity  of  dark  blood,  not  so  changed 
as  to  be  inconsistent  with  vital  action,  is 
transmitted  by  the  heart  and  arteries  to 
all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  cir- 
culated through  the  nervous  system 
and  muscles ;  but  it  is  found  that  this 
fluid,  far  from  destroying  the  vitality 
of  these  parts,  maintains  the  life  of 
the  muscles  for  a  certain  time,  though 
comparatively  in  a  feebler  manner;  and 
it  is  also  discovered,  that,  though  it  is 
deficient  in  stimulus  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  is  not  capable  of  supporting  the 
greatest  activity  of  the  nervous  power, 
it  has  no  positively  noxious  power  upon 
it.  The  cause  of  death  in  asphyxia  is 
the  arrest  of  the  circulation  ;  but  during 
the  supply  of  the  darker  blood  to  the 
organs  (as  it  is  deficient  in  stimulating 
and  nutritious  qualities),  and  the  rapid 
diminution  of  even  the  supply  of  this 
fluid,  the  functions  of  every  part  are  en- 
feebled, and  sense  and  voluntary  motion 
extinguished,  before  the  circulation  has 
actually  ceased." 

Certainly,  if  Bicbat's  theory  w^re  true, 
there  could  be  little  hope  entertained  at 
any  time  of  recovering  persons  in  a 
state  of  asphyxia,  which,  according  to 
that  illustrious  pathologist,  should  be  a 
state  of  death  by  poisoning,  with  what 
he  held  to  be  a  most  deleterious  sub- 
stance— the  blue  unarterialized  blood. 
But  Dr.  Kay  has  not  only  established  a 
more  con-ect  pathology  on  this  vitally 
important  subject,  but  has  shewn  that 
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reasonable  exj)Cctatious  may  be  eiiter- 
lained,  in  most  cases  of"  asphyxia,  of  re- 
covery being-  attainable  by  the  adoption 
of  proper  methods.  His  book  abounds 
M'itli  valuable  suggTstions  regarding 
those  methods ;  and  we  cannot  but 
recommend  it  strongly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  practitioners.  We  perused  with 
much  interest  the  remarks  on  death 
by   cold,    and    from    respiring    noxious 


public  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  falla- 
cious than  such  data  as  our  Bills  of 
Mortality  afford,  if  used  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  conclusions  in  medical  or 
general  statistics ;  and  foreigners,  if 
made  acquainted  with  the  mode  in 
which  the  returns  of  births  and  deaths 
in  this  metropolis  are  procured,  would, 


gases:   and  we  think   the  observations    we  apprehend,  scout  all  our  pretensions 


on  the  caution  to  be  taken  m  attempt 
ing  to  inflate  the  lungs  of  drowned 
persons,  particularly  worthy  of  being 
generally  known. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturdai/,  April  19,  1834. 


"  Licet  oiiinlbu'-',  licet  etiam  mihi,  dignitatem 
Artis  Medicos  tueri ;  potestas  niodo  veniendi  in 
)Mi!)licum  sit,  dicemli  periculum  non  recuso." 

CicEao. 
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to  superior  salubiity  ; — our  assertion,  for 
example,  that  the  mortality  of  London 
is  but  one  in  forty,  or  forty -two,  or  even 
forty-four— a  rate  to  which  no  other  ca- 
pital in  Europe,  or  in  the  world,  can 
pretend.  This  very  fact  itself  were 
surely  enough  to  excite  suspicion  re- 
garding the  accuracy  of  our  statements; 
for  there  can  be  no  such  great  contrast 
in  the  modes  or  habits  of  life  in 
London,  compared  with  those  of  other 
European  caj)itals,  as  to  warrant  such  a 
superior  rate  of  salubrity ;  and  when  the 
SUV  (ins  of  other  countries  come  to  investi- 
gate the  grounds  on  which  we  arrive  at 
our  self-satisfactory  conclusion,  it  is  to 
be  feared  ue  have  none  very  convincingf 


The  returns  of  the  Worshipful    Com 

pany  of  Parish  Clerks  for  the  last  year,  to  afford  them. 

have  only  recently  been  published  ;  and         We  yield  to  none  in  a  desire  to  up- 

by  them   it   appears  that    the   total  of  hold  the  superiority  of  our  capital   in 

registered    burials   for   the    year    com-  point  of  salubrity*;  we  are  fully  aware 

raencing  Dec.   1832,  and  ending  Dec.  of  the  flattering  reflection  which  it  must 

1833,  amounts  to  26,577.     Of  those  un-  more  or  less  throw  on  the  medical  art,  if 

registered  we  ha\  e  no  returns  :  but  of  it  can  l)e  made  out— though   there  are 

this  more  anon.     For  the  correspoudiug  many  other  elements,    undoubtedly,  to 

period  of  1831-32,   including  the  cho-  be  taken  into  consideration,  to  account 

lera  season,  the  number  was  28,60f);  so  satisfactorily    for   such    a    result;    but 

that  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  2,029  ;  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  fears  that 

and  if  we  were  to  compare  the  number  the   degree  of  mortality  which  prevails 

of  the  last  year's  burials  with   that  of  in    London   is    greatly    underrated   by 

the  population  within  the  Bills — or  of  the  those  who  state  it  at  o)ie  in  forty,  on  the 

parishes  \\  hicli  are  presumed  to  give  re-  credit  of  the  Bills.     We  are  aware  that 

turns— we  should  seem  to  fix  the  rate  of  it   has   been  su])posed    to  be  otherwise 

mortality  of  the  metropolis   at   one  in  established  by  such  data  as  are  afforded 

forty-four,  while  for  the  preceding  year  by  the  lists  of  tontine  nominees,  of  life 


it  was  one  in  forty-one. 

But  we  must  take  care  how  we  draw 
these  hasty  inferences,  however  they 
may  seem  to  coincide  with  statistical 
statements  which  hare  been  given  to  the 


annuitants,  or  of  insured  lives — sources 
which,  so  far  as  thej^  go,  are  much 
less  liable  to  error  than  the  returns 
to  wiiich  we  at  present  more  particu- 
larly refer;    Imt    we   doubt  if  the    rate 
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in  question  have  uot  beeu  chiefly  ga- 
thered from  those  clumsy  a\erag'es 
Mhicb,  in  default  of  other  simple  data, 
and  from  mercantile  habit,  we  are  but 
too  prone  to  be  content  with.  We  are 
by  no  means  disposed  to  undervalue  the. 
Bills  of  Mortality  ;  for,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  con- 
structed, they  are,  perhaps,  ratlicr  to  be 
esteemed  for  their  steadiness,  than  re- 
jected for  their  deficiencies.  "  The 
agreement  of  the  Bills  with  each  other," 
says  Dr.  Heberden,  "  does  alone  carry 
with  it  a  strong-  proof  that  the  numbers 
under  the  several  articles  are  by  no 
means  set  down  at  random,  but  must  be 
taken  from  the  uniform  o])eratiou  of 
some  permanent  cause."  There  are 
great  deficiencies,  however,  to  act  as 
drawbacks  on  the  value  of  the  Bills, 
We  know,  it  is  true,  the  population  of 
the  vast  district— consisting-  of  above  a 
million,  one  lumdred,  and  eighty  souls — 
to  wliich  tlicy  are  sujjposrd  to  apply  ; 
but  some  of  the  parishes  in  this  vast  cir- 
cuit give  no  returns,  and  many  give 
them  in-eg'ularly.  Na}',  this  is  far  from 
beingf  the  worst  that  the  system  has  to  con- 
tend with.  The  births  and  deaths  which 
are  entered  in  the  parish  registers  are 
almost  exclusively  those  of  persons  hav^ 
ing-  Church  of  England  connexions ; 
neither  the  Jews,  Quakers,  or  Dissenters 
pf  any  denomination,  are  included  in 
th^m ;  and  we  all  know  how  the  latter 
class  especially  has  been  increasing  in 
numbers  and  importance  of  late  years. 
We  have  said  births  and  deaths — we 
should  say  baptisms  and  burials— a  still 
more  unaccommodating-  circumstance ; 
for  with  regard  to  the  former,  though 
Dissenters  might  be  satisfied  to  enrol  tlie 
fact  of  birth  in  the  parish  reg-ister— the 
only  direct  evidence  allowed  on  many 
questions  in  courts  of  law — none  of 
them  can  be  presumed  vtilling  to  sub- 
mit their  children  to  the  baptism  of  the 
established  church,  for  the  sake  of  secur- 
ing any  such  civil  right ;  and  even  if 
they  did,  in  the  mode   in  which  things 


are  at  present  managed,  it  is  only  left 
to  be  inferred  that  every  child  which  is 
baptized  has  been  born  some  time  pre- 
viously, although  the  exact  date  is  of  so 
much  importance  for  statistical  pur- 
poses. So  also  with  respect  to  burials  : 
though  there  is  certainly  more  chance  of 
Dissenters  being  buried  in  the  cemeteries" 
of  the  parish  churches,  yet  the  fact  of 
death,  and  its  exact  date,  is  only  left  to 
be  inferred,  in  like  manner,  from  the 
entry  of  the  burial. 

It  will  at  once  be  perceived  liovv 
grossly  deficient  for  all  these  reasons 
are  our  parish  registers,  as  sources  of  the 
necessary  data  for  the  statistics  of  the 
metropolis.  But  may  we  not,  by  some 
approximation  to  the  number  of  deaths 
annually  among-  the  Dissenters,  who 
constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  un- 
registered, arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  near 
the  truth  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
will  admit?  In  the  year  1811,  when 
the  number  of  burials  registered  in  the 
bills  was  about  20,000,  it  was  calculated 
in  the  Population  Abstract  of  that  date, 
that  the  number  of  those  not  registered 
in  the  parochial  returns  was  not  less 
than  7000  ;  that  is  to  say,  above  one- 
thiid.  Since  that  time,  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  the  j)roportion  of  Dissenters 
in  the  metropolis  has  not  diminished  : 
we  are  accordingly,  we  presume,  fully 
justified  in  increasing-  the  yearly  returns 
of  the  bills  by  at  least  one-third  of  the 
total.  Now  this  gives  us  for  the  number 
of  deaths,  or  burials,  in  a  population  of 
1,180,502  (that  within  the  parochial  re- 
turns), 35,436 ;  that  is  to  say,  one  in 
thirty-three  (333)  for  the  mortality. 

We  are  thus  brought,  with  respect  to 
the  salubrity  of  our  cajiital,  somewhat 
more  nearly  on  a  par  with  Berlin*, 
Parisf ,  and  other  well-regulated  cities  of 


*  The  mortality  of  Berlin  in  1832  (when  the 
cholera  held  nearly  disappeared)  was  I  in  3!-";  or, 
allowing  tor  the  deaths  by  cholera,  1  in  33'2. 

t  The  mortality  of  Paris  in  1830  was  1  in  32-4; 
in  1831,  one  in  297,  and  in  1832,  when  the  cholera 
carried  away  aliout  19,000  of  tlie  injiabitants,  it 
mounted  up  to  1  in  \7'i. 
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the  continent :  and  that  in  thus  raising  it 
from  one-fortieth  to  one-tliirty-third,  Me 
have  not  transoicsspd  the  limits  of  pro- 
bability,  «e  shall  offer  an  additional 
proof,  from  documents  which  may  be 
readily  attested. 

We  have  before  us  the  *'  (jeueral 
•  Statement  of  Baptisms  and  Burials  for 
the  Palish  of  St.  Luke,  Chelsea,"  for 
the  last  two  years.  This,  by  the  way, 
is  one  of  the  five  large  parishes  whose 
returns  are  not  included  in  the  Bills  of 
the  Metropolis.  Its  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  late  census,  is  32,371  ;  and 
its  registered  mortalit}'  amounted  last 
year  to  997.  What  ought  we  to  add  for 
the  unregistered  ?  for  it  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  document  that  the 
burials  that  take  place  in  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital, or  the  Jews'  or  Moravians'  burial- 
grounds,  are  never  entered  in  the  registers 
of  the  parish  church.  Suppose  we  add 
only  a  fourth,  it  fixes  the  mortality  at 
oneintwenty-sixnear]y(25-9);  if  we  only 
add  a  tenth,  still  it  is  more  than  one  in 
thirty  (29d).  Yet  we  have  no  reason  to 
consider  Chelsea  an  insalubrious,  or 
in  any  respect  an  ill-regulated  parish. 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  supposed  one- 
fortieth  or  one-forty-fourth,  when  ap- 
plied in  this  instance  ?  Facts,  truly, 
are  stubborn  things;  and  those  just 
quoted  may  serve  to  « urn  us  how  we 
draw  hasty  inferences  from  our  partial 
parochial  registers. 

It  may  perhaps  he  said  tliat  our 
Bills  of  Mortality  were  originally  in- 
tended only  to  apprise  all  whom  it  con- 


ment  recognized  the  Company  which 
originally  undertook  to  provide  those 
registers  (The  Fraternity  of  St.  Nicho- 
la.s) ;  chartered  it  ;  and  gave  it  certain 
privileges  to  encourage  it  to  pro- 
ceed :  but  for  above  a  hundred  years — 
notwithstanding  the  advances  made  in 
every  branch  of  knowledge  subservient 
to  statistical  science— no  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  the  Bills.  It 
is  true  we  come  at  results  jyer  saltum, 
thiough  the  census  which,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century, 
takes  place  every  ten  years  :  but  why 
should  we  not  have  such  means  of  satis- 
factorily noting  the  progress  of  the 
population  during  the  whole  of  the  de- 
cennial period,  as  that  the  census  should 
serve  for  a  comparison  or  a  confirmation 
of  results  already  arrived  at  ?  This  is 
the  course  pursued  in  almost  every 
civilized  nation  of  Europe  except  our 
ow  n  ;  and  until  something  of  the  sort  is 
done  among  us,  it  is  surely  frivolous  to 
think  of  cultivating  statistics,  medical  or 
general,  here  as  a  science  :  and  not  a 
little  premature,  we  sliould  think,  to 
boast  of  the  fact  of  our  superior  salu- 
brity, founded  on  our  statistical  infor- 
mation. 

A  legislative  measure,  we  believe,  is 
likely  soon  to  pass  intoa  law,  for  admitting 
as  evidence  the  registers  of  Dissenters, 
respecting  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 
Such  a  measure,  no  doubt,  is  very  desira- 
ble ;  although  we  cannot  help  thinking  it 
may  probably  prove  only  another  sample 
of  the  patch-work  leg-islation  for  which 


cerned  of  the  prevalence  or  decrease  of    this  country  is  already  but  too  famous. 


certain  diseases  in  the  metroi)olis — the 
plague  and  other  j)tstilciiccs  more  espe- 
cially ;  but  who  can  deny  that  in  setting 
down  all  who  were  buried  in  the  paro- 
chial cemeteries,  dying  of  whatever  dis- 
ease they  might,  it  w  as  intended  thus  to 
supply  a  weekly  return  of  the  amount 
of  mortality  in  the  metropolis  ?  And  we 
only  find  fault  with  them  for  not  doing 
what  they  ought  to  do.     Tlie  Govern- 


How  much  more  desirable  would  it  not 
be  to  have  one  legalized  system  of  re- 
gistration forboth  Dissenters  and  Church- 
men,  and  that  tlie  entries  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  should  be  secured 
hy  positive  injunction,  and  not  left  in 
its  present  anomalous  state.  Until  some- 
thing of  this  sort  is  done,  we  can  cx^pect 
at  best  only  a  jumble  in  our  manner  of 
nianaffinff  matters  of  the  utmost  conse- 
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queuce.  We,  however,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, can  onlj  allude  to  the  importance 
of  such  a  legalized  system  as  a  means 
of  arriving"  at  a  correct  arrangement  of 
medical  statistics,  and  as  leading  to  the 
adoption  of  well-organized  plans  of 
medical  police.  With  the  deeplj-inte- 
resting  bearings  of  the  question,  with  re- 
ference to  the  expediting  of  litigations 
which  constantly  arise  about  property, 
and  the  tracing  of  pedigrees,  and  in 
wliich  a  more  accurate  parocliial  registra- 
tion would  be  of  such  essential  benefit. 
Me  cannot  of  course  meddle.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  too  obvious,  that  for  all  these 
purposes  our  present  mode  of  proceed- 
ing is  positively  the  worst  in  Europe  : 
it  is  fraught  with  absurdities,  imperfec- 
tions, and  inconveniences  :  it  belongs  to 
a  very  rude  age,  and  to  one  in  which,  if 
diversity  of  religious  opinion  existed  at 
all,  all  toleration  for  its  exercise  must 
have  been  set  at  nought. 

We  have  inquired  with  some  curiosity 
into  the  mode  in  which  these  things  are 
managed  in  France;  and  it  is  with  no 
small  regret  we  are  obliged  to  admit  the 
humiliating  comparison  which  must  be 
drawn  between  the  institutions  of  our 
Gallic  neighbours  in  this  respect,  and 
those  of  our  country.  There,  the 
Code  lays  down  the  general  formalities 
to  be  observed  for  recording  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths ;  and  an  efficient 
class  of  municipal  officers  is  provided, 
which  has  the  whole  under  its  immediate 
superintendence.  The  clergy  are  relieved 
of  the  duties  of  parochial  registration,  for 
reasons  most  of  which  would  be  nearly 
equally  applicable  here;  and  the  officers 
of  the  Efat  civil,  the  Maires  of  com- 
munes, are  the  parties  to  whom  those 
duties  are  intrusted.  The  accuracy  and 
regulanty  of  the  register-books  are 
guarded  by  minute  regulations,  which 
are  particularly  worth  noticing.  They 
are  kept  in  duplicate,  and  closed  at  the 
end  of- each  year  with  such  care  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  interpolation, 


Indexes  are  formed  immediately  on  the 
closing  of  the  register,  and  one  copy  of 
the  register  and  index  is  sent  to  the 
office  of  the  Tribunal  de  premiere  in- 
stance of  the  district,  where  it  is  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Pro- 
cnreur  du  Roi;  the  other,  with  its  index, 
remains  in  the  archives  of  the  commune. 
Every  ten  years  another  complete  alpha- 
betical index  is  made;  and  the  extreme 
accuracy  of  all  tliese  operations  fur- 
nishes the  means  of  forming  the  most 
perfect  statistical  documents  for  every 
purpose  for  which  a  government  can 
wish  to  concern  itself  with  the  state  of 
population. 

Births  in  France  must  be  registered 
within  three  days  of  their  occurring; 
and  in  cases  of  Death  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  public  officer  to  attend  on  the 
spot,  and  receive  the  legal  declaration  of 
the  fact ;  and  %vithout  his  certificate  of 
this  duty  having  been  duly  performed, 
no  burial  can  take  place.  This  visit,  of 
course,  affijrds  a  proper  opportunity  for 
ascertaining  the  cause  of  death,  not  only 
for  purposes  of  statistical  inquiry,  but 
with  a  view  to  the  investigation  of  cases 
of  violent  death.  In  such  cases  the 
officer,  after  availing  himself  of  medi- 
cal opinion,  transmits  information  of  the 
circumstances  to  the  Procureur  du  Roi. 

It  surely  is  high  time  that  we  had,  as 
almost  every  country  in  Europe  has, 
some  officer  of  the  description  just  men- 
tioned, who  should  have  a  permanent 
establishment  in  all  conveniently-sized 
districts,  to  whose  acts  and  certificates, 
under  an  official  seal,  for  defined  pur- 
poses, faith  should  be  given  in  all 
courts, — who  should  have  all  notarial 
functions,  and  at  whose  office  all  muni- 
cipal business  should  be  transacted,  and 
its  documents  deposited.  Within  the 
scope  of  such  an  officer  the  registration 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  would 
in  a  special  manner  come.  With  regard 
to  deaths,  for  example,  the  registration 
might  (as  in  France)  be  made  necessary 
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to  bo  certified /»reiiOM67_j/ to  burial,  and  the 
entries  might  be  made  on  declarations 
delivered  in  a  suitable  form.  The  pre- 
sent institution  of  "  searchers"  would 
easil}'  combine  with  reg-ulations  of  this 
sort,  so  that  each  would  become  more 
effectual :  and  manj  minor  improve- 
ments, no  doubt,  Mould  sujj-g-est  them- 
selves, if  once  the  subject  were  fairly 
taken  into  consideration.  As  to  the  pro- 
priety of  such  a  reform  as  that  proposed, 
we  presume  there  cannot  be  a  reasonable 
question  raised,  — especially  when  we 
seriously  think  of  the  miserable  mode 
in  which  the  parochial  registration  of 
the  metropolis  is  at  present  managed  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  perfect  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  working  of 
the  improved  system  in  France. 

CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  NECK  OF 

THE  FEMUR. 

Bir  Baron  Dvpvvtrex. 

From  the  "  Levons  Orales,"  publishici  periodi- 
cally, under  tlie  Baron's  inspection. 

Jge  at  ivhich  such  fractures  occur. 
Fractires  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  have 
attracted  so  much  attention  of  late  years, 
that  we  are  told  inmost  eiprofesao  treatises 
on  such  subiccts,  that  they  are  as  well  un- 
derstood as  those  of  other  parts  of  the  thigh- 
hone.  'I'hose,  however,  who  have  witnessed 
the  practice  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  during  the 
past  winter,  must  be  aware  that  mueli  ad- 
ditional light  has  lately  been  throwau))on 
the  subject.  If  you  examine,  said  31.  Du- 
puytren,  the  age  of  diflerent  individuals 
who  are  at  this  moment  in  our  wards  with 
fractures  of  this  part,  you  will  perceive 
that  they  are  all  jjast  .3(»  years  of  age  j  and 
among  those  to  be  hereafter  pointed  out  to 
you,  you  will  remark  that  there  are  no 
children,  and  in  general  very  few  adults. 
But  in  both  sexes  you  will  find  this  acci- 
dent more  common  after  60  years  of  age. 
Never  in  any  instance  were  the  predisposing 
and  exciting  causes  more  conspit-uous  than 
here.  I  have  never  seen  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  thigh  in  an  infant,  and  very 
rarely  in  a  young  person.  Sal)atier,  how- 
ever, in  his  interesting  memoir  in  the 
transactions  of  the  old  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, mentions  the  case  of  a  vouth  of  1.5, 


who  had  a  fracture  of  this  kind.  These 
lesions,  on  the  contrary,  become  more  fre- 
quent as  life  advances,  and  are  most  com- 
mon between  70  and  80  years  of  age.  It 
is  impossible  but  that  there  must  be  some 
cause  for  this  diflerenee  in  the  period  of 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  at  dif- 
ferent epochs  of  life. 

l\ediiiio>itig  causes. — This  cause  is  well 
ascertained,  and  resides  in  the  anatomical 
disposition  of  the  parts,  which  is  not  the 
same  at  diflerent  ages.  The  neck  of  the 
femur,  in  fact,  has  not  at  all  ])eriods  of  life 
the  same  direction  ;  and  this  disposition  of 
the  parts  is  important  to  be  known.  In 
early  life  the  axis  of  the  neck  approaches  to 
that  of  the  body  of  the  femur;  the  angle 
which  it  forms  being  the  most  open  possi- 
ble. The  great  trochanter  makes  but  a 
very  small  projection;  and  we  shall  see 
by  and  by  that  falls  upon  this  part  are  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur ; — that  the  frequency  of  the 
accident  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  trochanter  projects; — 
and  that  such  projection  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  the  neck  of  the 
bone,  and  the  greater  or  smaller  angle 
which  it  forms  with  the  bone.  Now  we 
know  that  the  trochanter  lies  deep  in 
children,  and  that  it  hides  itself,  so  to 
speak,  behind  the  prominence  of  the  os 
coxai;  the  result  of  this  is,  that  in  falls  on 
the  side  the  blow  does  not  come  upon  it, 
and  consequently  the  risk  of  the  fracture 
is  diminished.  Another  anatomical  dis- 
position renders  fracture  of  the  neck  still 
more  difficult.  The  shorter  tha  bone  is, 
the  less  of  a  right  angle  it  makes  with  the 
body,  and  consequently  the  more  it  ap- 
jiroaches  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
femur,  and  the  causes  of  fracture  have 
therefore  less  influence  on  the  neck.  There 
is  al.so  another  reason  w  hy  fractures  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  are  rare  at  an  early  age 
— namely,  the  great  fiexibility  of  the  bony 
tissue,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of 
organic  matter  in  the  bone.  In  adult 
age,  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  but 
less  so  than  in  infancy,  the  earthy  matters 
are  more  abundant  than  at  an  earlier  age, 
but  less  so  than  they  subsequently  become. 
The  neck  also  presents  a  diflerent  dispo- 
sition: it  is  larger,  and  the  angle  which  it 
fomis  with  the  body  is  much  more  marked 
than  in  the  child.  There  results  from  this 
more  projection  of  the  great  trochanter,  and 
consequently  more  purchase  for  the  causes 
tending  to  produce  fracture,  to  act  upon. 
This  greater  length  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  however,  and  this  projection  of 
the  trochanter,  vary  further  according  to 
sex  and  individual  jieculiaritics.  Women 
have  the  neck  of  the  femur  longer,  and 
consequently  a  more  projecting  trochanter, 
than  men.      The  nearer,  in  the  male  sex, 
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the  fonnatiou  approaches  to  that  proper 
to  the  female,  the  more  risk  is  there  in 
this  fracture. 

If  the  relief  of  the  muscles  of  the  haunch 
in  men  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fracture,  by  diminishing  the 
effect  of  falls  upon  the  great  trochanter, 
the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  fat  in  women 
fulfils  the  same  indication  :  -  but  when 
there  is  much  emaciation  present,  women 
become  more  liable  than  men  to  the  acci- 
dent. Let  us  next  inqi*ire  how  it  happens 
that  old  men  are  so  much  exposed  to  this 
kind  of  fracture.  .4t  this  period  of  life 
the  pehis  has  acquired  all  its  breadth  : 
the  trochanter  major  is  more  projecting ; 
the  neck  of  the  femur  longer,  and  inclined 
to  a  right  angle.  Besides,  the  skeleton  of 
the  old  man  weighs  much  less  than  that 
of  a  young  adult,  which  depends  upon 
the  bones  having  lost  much  of  their  or- 
ganic substance," — having  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  earthy  matter.'^,  and  being  thus  also 
more  friable.  In  aged  women,  while  the 
anatomical  disposition  retains  the  pecu- 
liarities formerly  mentioned,  the  friability 
is  even  more  marked  than  in  men.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  Salpetriere,  which  is  an 
asylum  for  old  women,  there  are  more 
cases  of  this  nature  than  at  the  Bicetre, 
which  is  a  receptacle  for  old  men.  These 
considerations  are  of  importance  in  refe- 
rence to  the  theory  of  fractures.  Thus  in 
the  child  the  cure  may  be  effected  in  three 
weeks  (U-  a  month,  while  in  the  adult  it 
will  require  a  much  longer  period;  and  in 
those  advanced  in  life,  a  hundred,  or  a 
hundred  and  twenty  days,  are  required. 

If  we  recapitulate  britfly  what  we  have 
said  with  respect  to  the  predisposing 
causes  of  tliis  fracture,  we  sliall  see  that 
shortness  of  the  neck  of  the  femur;  very 
considerable  openness  of  the  angle  which 
it  makes  with  the  body  ;  deficiency  in  the 
projection  of  the  great  trochanter;  flexibi- 
lity of  the  osseous  tissue ;  abundance  of 
adipose  matter;  render  it  almost  impossi- 
ble that  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur 
should  take  place  in  children.  In  women, 
the  less  considerable  obliquity  of  the  neck 
relatively  to  the  axis  of  the  body  of  the 
bone,  the  length  and  prominence  of  the 
great  trochanter,  explain  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  this  accident  in  them  than  in 
men.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  said  that 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  rarely 
took  place  before  the  age  of  fifty ;  but 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
There  are  also  some  other  particular  cir- 
cumstances which  predispose  to  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur — such  as  rachitis 
and  cancerous  diathesis ;  but  as  these  are 
common  to  all  parts  of  the  osseous  systein, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them  here. 

E.rcituig  causes. — What,  then,  ai'e  the  excit- 
ing causes  of  this  fracture  ?    Almost  all  the 


patients  whom  vse  interrogate  rcj)ly  that 
they  have  fallen  on  the  great  trochanter, 
and  in  such  manner  that  they  have  been  un- 
a,ble  to  protect  themselves  with  the  ai-m,  as 
is  usually  done  instinctively.  The  frequency 
of  this  cause  has  been  recognized  by  all 
authors.  Thus  i^f  thirty-six  cases  ob- 
served by  Dcsault,  twenty-four  were  pro- 
duced by  falls  of  this  kind.  In  infants 
and  young  persons  who  have  fallen  on 
this  part,  and  who  have  been  ])reserved 
from  fracture,  we  meet  with  decollation  of 
the  epiphysis.  Falls  upon  the  trochanter 
are,  however,  far  from  being  the  sole  cause 
of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur;  I 
shall  point  out  others  which  play  an  im- 
portant part:  but  I  must  first  make  a  re- 
mark which  has  excited  little  attention  ; 
namely,  that  at  the  same  time  the  patients 
fracture  the  bone  they  bruise  the  external 
parts.  I  this  morning  examined  a  woman 
who  stuttered,  and  answered  badly  the  ques- 
tions put  to  her;  but  on  touching  the  great 
trochanter  it  gave  her  much  pain,  although 
the  limb  was  not  moved ;  and  this  led  me 
to  examine  the  part,  when  I  found  a  large 
eechymosis  upon  it.  This  fact  is  of  some 
importance  in  directing  us  to  the  part 
which  the  patient  has  struck,  when  he  is 
himself  unable  to  give  an  account  of  his  fall. 

I  have  said  that  other  causes  might 
produce  fracture  of  the  neck.  This  is,  in 
fact,  what  happens  in  a  fall  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  or  still  more  upon  the  knees ; 
but  in  both  cases  it  is  necessary  that  the 
muscles  be  stretched  and  inflexible.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  has  observed  that  in  London 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  often 
arises  from  a  false  step  off"  the  edge  of  the 
pavement.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
head  of  the  femur  impinges  strongly 
against  the  cotyloid  cavity  :  from  this 
there  results  an  effort  tending  to  diminish 
the  angle  which  the  neck  makes  with  the 
body  of  the  femur.  I  have  also  frequently 
observed  a  depression  of  the  cotyloid  ca- 
vity produced  by  the  head  of  the  femur, 
in  consequence  of  a  fall  on  the  feet  or 
knees. 

It  is  not  from  this  cause,  however,  but 
from  a  fall  on  the  haunch,  that  this  acci- 
dent generally  happens.  In  this  case  the 
neck  is  placed  between  two  opposite 
forces;  the  head  of  the  bone  being  pressed 
on  the  one  side  by  the  weight  of  the  body, 
while  the  great  trochanter  is  ojjposed  by 
that  against  which  it  strikes,  and  the 
point  which  most  usually  gives  way  is 
that  immediately  under  the  head  of  the 
bone,  at  the  upper  and  internal  part  of  its 
neck. 

It  has  also  been  thought  that  this  frac- 
ture may  arise  simi)ly  from  a  muscular 
exertion,  and  a  case  is  quoted  in  which 
this  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  a  negro 
aff'ected  with  tetanus. 
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Diagnosis.  —  This  fracture  may  likewise 
arise  from  causes  directly  applied.  These 
are  usually  projectiles— such  as  cannon- 
balls,  several  instances  of  which  I  saw  af- 
ter the  days  of  July. 

The  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone  is  not  made  without  diffi- 
culty. It  sometimes  happens  that  a  fall 
on  the  haunch,  accompanied  by  bruising 
of  the  muscles  and  joints,  imitate  this 
fracture,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  cause  may  produce  an  actual  solu- 
tion of  continuity,  and  yet  the  patient  be 
able  to  run  and  walk.  It  is  thus  that 
persons  have  been  known,  after  they  had 
fractured  the  neck  of  the  femur,  to  be 
able  to  reach  home  without  presenting  any 
shortening:  it  is  thus  that  displacement  of 
the  fragments  does  not  take  place  till  after 
some  hours,  or  even  many  days,  either  in 
consequence  of  some  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  or  of  the  examination 
made  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
■nature  of  the  malady.  Before  we])roceed, 
let  us  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
cause  of  this  consecutive  displacement. 

Secondary  displacement. — It  is  known,  that 
at  the  first  period  of  its  fonnation,  the  callus 
of  long  bones  often  yields,  and  produces  de- 
formities, when  a  perfect  cure  has  been  ex- 
pected. Who  has  not  seen  oblique  fractures 
of  the  femur  give  way  under  the  weight  im- 
posed upon  it  when  the  jiatient  began  to 
walk  again,  at  a  time  when  all  risk  seemed 
to  be  at  an  end  ?  The  same  thing  happens  in 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  At  the 
end  of  two  or  three  months  the  provisional 
callus  yields  beneath  the  weight  when  the 
patient  rests  upon  it,  and  shortening  is  the 
result.  I  have  seen  this  at  the  end  of  two, 
three,  and  four  months.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  patients  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  proper  apparatus,  during 
100,  120,  or  140  days,  or  even  more. 

The  weight  of  the  limb,  and  still  more 
that  of  the  body  on  the  broken  part,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  great  cause  of  displace- 
ment, whether  primitive  or  consecutive. 
But  another  active  power  in  producing 
displacement  consists  in  the  prolonged  ac- 
tion of  the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  fracture.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
it  buries  the  upper  fragment  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  superior 
extremity  of  the  lower  fragment,  and  con- 
solidation takes  place  in  this  situation 
rather  quickly.  Numerous  anatomical 
preparations  in  the  museum  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu  exhibit  this  phenomenon,  and  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate  the  reality  of  its  exis- 
tence. Lastly,  there  exists  another  cause 
of  displacement  in  fractures  in  the  neck  of 
the  femur — namely,  muscular  action. 

The  primitive  symptoms  take  place 
when,  in  a  fall  upon  the  iieel  or  the  knee, 
the  shortening  and  displacement  take 
place  at   tlie   moment.     In  this  case  it  is 


clear  that,  the  upper  fragment  remaining 
in  its  place,  the  lower  one  is  pushed  up  by 
the  \\eight  of  the  body.  But  a  vertical 
fall  is  the  least  common  cause  of  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur;  and  when,  as  is 
most  common,  the  blow  is  received  on  the 
trochanter,  the  cause  tends  not  to  shorten 
but  to  lengthen  the  limb.  There  exists, 
then,  another  cause  of  this  shortening, 
which  has  until  now  been  but  little  under- 
stood. It  depends  upon  the  adductor 
muscles,  which,  being  designed  to  carry 
the  limb  outwards  when  it  has  rotated, 
are  inserted  on  one  side  in  the  ischium, 
and  on  the  other  terminate  behind  and 
along  the  linea  aspera  of  the  femur.  It  is 
on  these  that  the  displacement,  and,  in 
part  at  least,  the  shortening,  depends. 

When  there  is  displacement,  the  fracture 
is  always  easily  recognized  ;  but  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  nature  of  the  mis- 
chief  maybe  suspected— without,  however, 
being  placed  beyond  doubt.  I  suppose 
that  the  symptoms  are  well  characterized; 
that  there  is  shortening,  displacement  of 
the  limb  outwards,  and  inability  on  the 
l)art  of  the  patient  to  raise  himself:  it  is 
necessary  then  to  inquire  if  the  limb  pre- 
serves this  shortening,  or  may  be  made  to 
lose  it  by  extension,  and  if  the  great  trO'- 
chanter  turns  on  the  axis  of  the  femur,  or 
on  the  extremity  of  the  lever. 

If  the  shortening  is  only  some  lines,  ft 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
which  is  produced  by  an  upward  move- 
ment of  the  pelvis,  caused  by  the  con- 
tusion :  the  diagnosis  becomes  more  evi- 
dent if  it  extends  to  half  an  inch  or  more. 
Displacement,  however,  may  also  depend 
on  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  or 
upon  an  ascent  of  the  pelvis.  In  luxation 
forwards,  the  head  of  the  femur  passes  on 
the  horizontal  branch  of  the  os  pubis — 
then  there  is  shortening  ;  but  the  cause  is 
detected  by  the  hard  tumor  which  may  be 
felt  to  roll  when  the  femur  is  moved.  In 
luxation  into  the  subpubic  region  the 
member  is  also  turned  outwards,  but  it  is 
elongated;  and  there  is  in  this  situation 
an  enlargement  and  unusual  tension  of  the 
muscles. 

Jn  luxation  upwards  and  outwards, 
the  head  of  the  femur  is  in  the  external 
iliac  fossa:  the  limb  is  shortened,  but  the 
point  of  the  foot  and  the  patella  are  turned 
inwards,  the  heel  being  thrown  out. 

There  is,  finally,  a  luxation  downwards 
and  backwards,  which  I  have  only  ob- 
served two  or  three  times  :  the  limb  is  then 
turned  inwards,  and  sometimes  a  little 
elongated,  and  it  cannot  be  brought  into 
its  ordinary  state  except  bv  the  efi'ort  of 
reduction,  and,  once  reduce(5,  the  displace- 
ment does  not  again  recur.  Thus,  the  dis- 
tinctive character  is  as  follows: — shorten- 
ing produced  by  a  fracture  yields  to  the 
•smallest   ffl'ort  at   elongation:  shortening 
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produced  by  a  dislocation  is  more  difficult 
to  remove,  but,  once  reduced,  the  deformity 
disappears. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  are  the  mate- 
rial eflects  of  these  fractures  upon  the 
bones,  beginninsf  with  the  glenoid  cavity. 
I  have  found  this  cavity  driven  in  several 
times  by  the  head  of  the  femur  :  this  acci- 
dent was  produced  by  a  fall  on  the  feet  or 
knees.  In  this  case,  the  head  of  the 
femur  impinges  with  violence  against 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  and,  being 
the  more  resistant,  breaks  it.  The 
most  remarkable  case  which  I  have  ob- 
served was  tliis :  the  bottom  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  had  been  driven  in,  and  the  head  of 
the  femur,  which  remained  entire,  had 
passed  completely  into  the  pelvis  ;  the 
neck,  which  had  not  experienced  any 
solution  of  continuity,  was  so  firmly  locked 
in  this  accidental  opening,  that  it  was  very 
difficult  in  the  preparation  to  disengage  it, 
and  thus  reduce  this  new  kind  of  disloca- 
tion. In  other  cases,  the  cotyloid  cavity 
is  broken  without  the  head  of  the  bone 
being  displaced;  bat  the  most  common 
effect  of  the  fracture  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  femur  in  the  radiated 
comminution  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  the 
neck  remaining  entire.  The  most  com- 
mon cause  producing  this  accident  is  a 
gun-shot  wound  acting  directly  on  the 
}iart ;  though  it  also  arises  from  falls  on 
the  great  trochanter,  and  even  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet. 

The  neck,  however,  is  much  more  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  fracture,  because  it 
forms  a  lever.  Its  diminished  size  towards 
its  middle  part  also  contributes  to  the 
production  of  the  fracture.  This  may 
take  place  from  below  upwards  ;  or 
from  above  downwards,  depending  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  fall  occurs;  but 
usually  it  is  at  the  base  of  the  neck  that 
the  fracture  takes  place :  there  are,  how- 
ever, infinite  varieties  in  this  respect. 

M.  Dupuytren's  Opinion  of  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Views. 
I  request  you  to  observe,  that  according 
to  the  seat  of  these  fractures  they  are  called 
intra -capsular,  orextracapsular;  and  it  is 
a  distinction  which  has  been  much  dwelt 
upon,  because  manj'  practitioners  think 
that  it  is  difficult,  or  impossible,  that  the 
consolidation  of  the  fracture  can  be  ef- 
fected when  it  has  taken  place  within  the 
capsule  ;  while  they  admit  that  it  is  possi- 
l)le,  and  even  easy,  when  it  has  taken  place 
without  the  capsule.  Astley  Cooper, 
whose  authority  is  so  imposing  in  surgery, 
says  expressly,  that  in  all  cases  of  trans- 
verse fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur 
within  the  capsular  ligament,  which  he 
has  had  occasion  to  examine,  he  has  never 
found  bony  callus;  and  he  is  persuaded  that 
it  is  impossible;  he  has  also  made  experi- 
ments upon   living  animals,   which  have 


confirmed  him  in  his  opinion ;  and  the 
English  surgeons  have  equally  adopted  the 
doctrine  of  their  countryman. 

But  to  the  facts  which  they  adduce  in 
support  of  this  non-consolidation,  nume- 
rous facts  of  an  opposite  nature  may  be 
advanced.  A  considerable  number  of  ana- 
tomical preparations  show  intra  capsular 
fractures  exceedingly  well  united;  and 
those  which  exist  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
faculty  at  Paris,  and  the  school  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  prove  tiiat  this  consolidation, 
with  or  without  deformity,  is  real.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  has  probably  only  seen  frac- 
tures of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  which 
have  not  been  cured,  which  have  been 
treated  ill,  or  not  treated  at  all.  This  is 
the  only  way  of  explaining  the  opinion  of 
the  English  surgeon,  which  is  evidently 
erroneous.  An  examination,  however,  of 
these  anatomical  prej)arations,  though 
eminently  calculated  to  convince  us  of  the 
reality  of  this  union  of  fracture  within  the 
capsule,  does  not  aj)pear  to  have  produced 
this  effect  on  the  other  English  surgeons 
who  have  visited  our  museum.  Mr.  Cross 
says  he  has  attentively  examined  the  pre- 
parations in  the  School  of  Medicine  at 
Paris,  and  that  none  of  them  appear  to 
him  calculated  to  prove  that  bony  union 
ever  takes  place,  when  the  head  has  been 
completely  separated  from  the  capsular 
lig.ament.  When  one  has  seen  the  prepa- 
rations at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  which  every  per- 
son may  examine  at  leisure,  if  he  then 
denies  the  possibility  of  consolidation 
within  the  capsule,  of  a  surety,  I  know  not 
of  what  nature  the  proofs  would  require  to 
be  to  produce  conviction.  For  myself,  I 
regurd  this  consolidation  as  demonstrated, 
despite  of  what  the  English  surgeons  say. 

Of  the  indications  of  Cure  in  Fractures  of  the 
Neck  of  the  Femur. 
At  first  sight  one  might  suppose  that  it 
was  the  same  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone  as  in  other  solutions  of 
continuity — that  it  was  sufficient  to  re- 
place the  fragments  and  maintain  them  in 
contact.  But  how  many  difficulties  pre- 
sent themselves  ?  How  are  fractures  of 
this  kind  to  be  produced.'  Are  we  to  use 
powerful  extension  and  counter  extension  ? 
Certainly  not ;  because  we  should  thus  in- 
crease the  tension  of  the  muscles,  which 
is  already  very  great.  In  luxations  this 
may  be  effected  by  diverting  the  attention 
of  the  patient,  and  seizing  that  moment 
to  produce  the  reduction.  But  in  fractures 
this  cannot  be  done,  because  the  attention 
of  the  patient  is  concentrated  on  the  in- 
jury. -Another  method  of  overcoming 
muscular  action  is  to  place  the  limb  in  a 
state  of  flexion,  as  recommended  by  Pott 
in  fractures  generally.  I  believe  I  am  the 
first  who  applied  these  rules  to  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur.     I  suppose,  that,  in 
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a  case  of  this  kind,  extension  and  counter- 
extension  have  heen  used :  it  is  evident  that, 
if  the  liml)  he  placed  in  a  state  of  flexion, 
no  difiiculty  is  experienced  in  overcoming 
the  di^^placemcnt  as  to  length  and  turning. 
But  how  are  the  fragments  to  he  kept  in 
contact  ?  I  suppose  that  the  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur  is  transverse,  and 
that  this  partis  divided  into  two  halves; 
it  mav  then  easily  be  rcductd;  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  maintain  it  so,  because  the 
fragments  are  not  placed  fronting  each 
other.  Suppose,  now,  that  the  fracture  is 
oblique ;  if  the  patient  attempts  to  walk 
the  lower  fragment  impinges  slightly  upon 
the  upper  one :  this  fragment,  then,  will 
offer  some  obstacle  to  its  displacement ;  so 
that  this  is  less  easy  than  in  a  perpendi- 
cular fracture. 

The  general  indication,  then,  is  to  re- 
duce the  fragments,  and  keep  them  in 
contact;  and  the  principle  established  by 
Pott  fulfils  this  purpose,  bv  preventing  the 
muscles  from  enntracting;  but,  in  order  to 
obtain  consolidation,  it  is  necessary  to  cm- 
ploy  at  least  twice  as  long  a  time  as  in 
fractures  of  the  body  of  the  bone  ;  wliile  it 
is  necessary  to  add  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
days  more,  in  order  to  obviate  the  risk  of  dis- 
placement occurring  v.hen  the  patient  be- 
gins to  walk.  If  this  treatment  be  pur- 
sued, I  venture  to  assert,  that  secondary 
displacement  scarcely  ever  occurs, — that, 
when  it  does  happen,  it  is  extremclv 
slight. 

The  best  method  of  effecting  reduction 
of  fractures  in  general,  and  that  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  in  particular,  is  to  di- 
minish the  resistance  of  the  muscles,  by 
placing  them  in  a  state  of  relaxation  or 
demi-flexion,  as  you  see  us  do  cverv'  day,  in 
the  followinff  manner:  -The  patient  being 
laid  on  his  back,  and  his  pelvis  fixed  by 
means  of  assistants,  the  thigh  is  bent  on 
the  abdomen,  by  raising  it,  and  making 
moderate  traction  ;  the  limb  is  also  bent 
upon  the  thigh.  Scarcely  is  this  done, 
when, without  difficulty  and  without  effort, 
the  limb  resumes  its  ordinary  length,  and 
the  foot  its  natural  direction. 
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Dystocea  from  Faulty  Position. 
Of  dystocea  from  faulty  position  of  the 
child,  there  have  been   two  cases,  each  of 
which  possessing  considerable  interest. 

Case  I.— "August  14th,  1833,  Elizabeth 
Cross,  set.  21,  delivered  of  a  girl;  first  child. 
Pains  came  on  in  the  morning;  large 
quantity  of  liquor  amnii;  membranes 
broke  at  7  p..m.;  an  elbow  descended  into 
the  vagina.  I  introduced  my  hand  into 
the  uterus,  but  not  being  able  to  reach  a 


foot,  on  account  of  the  violent  straining  of 
the  patient,  I  hooked  my  finger  into  the 
bend  of  a  knee,  and  brought  it,  and  then 
the  foot,  into  the  vagina.  The  hand  of 
the  prolai)sed  arm,  which  had  gradually 
descended  between  the  labia,  now  went  up 
of  itself,  and  the  child  was  turned  without 
peculiar  difficulty.  The  cord,  which  I  had 
felt  from  the  first,  had  no  pulsation ;  the 
child  was  delivered  with  much  case.  A 
dose  of  ergot  was  given,  but  little  uterine 
action  followed.  Haemorrhage  appeared, 
and  the  cord  being  extremely  weak,  I  v\  as 
obliged  to  pass  up  my  hand  and  bring  away 
the  placenta'.  She  fretted  very  much  about 
her  child;  and  to  this  I  in  great  measure 
attribute  the  repeated  and  profuse  flood- 
ings  which  followed.  Cold  was  applied 
externally  and  internally ;  water  was 
poured  from  a  height  upon  the  abdomen, 
and  constant  circular  friction  employed. 
The  uterus  became  firm,  but  still  she 
flooded ;  and  I  removed  some  very  largi- 
coagula.  At  last,  after  a  considerable 
time  and  great  loss,  I  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing a  permanent  contraction.  She  re- 
covered without  interruption." 

In  a  lecture  of  mine  upon  this   subject, 
which  was  published  in  the  Gazette  (Dec. 
22d,  1832),  an  unusual  quantity  of  liquor 
amnii  was  there  mentioned  as  a  cause  of 
faulty  position   of  the  child;  for  from  be- 
ing over  distended,  the   uterus  cannot  give 
that  direction  to  the  child's  body  which  it 
otherwise  would  do.     For  a  further  consi- 
deration of  this  subject,  I  must  refer  to  the 
above-mentioned  number  of  the   Gazette. 
This  ease,  moreover,  illustrates  the  neces- 
sity there  is  of  being  able  to   distinguish 
the  different    parts   of  the    child    by    the 
touch.    If  I  had  satisfied  myself  that  what 
I  felt  was  a  knee,  I  should  have  allowed 
the  labour  to  take  its  natural  course;    but 
being    convinced  that  it  was  an  elbow,  I 
had  no  choice  but  of  passing  my  hand  into 
the   uterus  and   bringing  down  the    feet. 
Examining  the  joints  and  extremities  of  a 
new-born  child  by  means  of  the  touch,  is  a 
practice    which  cannot  be  too   much    rc- 
'commended  to  the  younger  members  of  our 
profession,  as  the  experience    it  gives  in 
cases  of  this  sort  is  of  the  utmost  value.  An 
elbow  is  easily  distinguished  from  a  knee, 
from  having  a  small  prominence(the  olecra- 
non) in  the  middle ;  \vhereas  in  a  knee  thei-e 
are  two  prominences  (the  condyles),  with  a 
depression  between  them.      Another  im- 
portant practical   point   is   illustrated   in 
this  case,  viz.    that  we   should  never  at- 
tempt to  push   back   the  arm  before  at- 
tempting to  turn.     The  moment  we  bring 
down  the  feet,  it  will  return  of  it.self ;  and 
the  presence  of  the  arm  in  the  vagina  is  no 
gnat  obstacle.     It  was  La  ^lotte  who  had 
the  merit  of  first  ])ointing  this  out.    In  the 
present  case  I  brought  down  but  one  foot, 
which,  although  it   is  n  ])ractice  reconV* 
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mended  by  Portol,  Gifford,  and  others,  I 
cannot  advocate,  whenever  both  feet  can 
be  reached  with  tolerable  ease.  Boer,  I-a 
Chapelle,  and  Naegele,  say  the  same;  and 
these  are  by  far  the  most  experienced 
names  in  midwifery  upon  the  continent  in 
modern  times.  It  has  been  considered  by 
some  practitioners  as  advantageous  to 
bring  down  but  one  leg  of  the  child,  as  the 
other  is  thus  turned  upon  the  abdomen. 
In  this  manner  it  resembles  more  nearly  a 
presentation  of  the  nates;  and  is  not  only 
supposed  to  protect  the  cord  as  it  lies 
along  the  child's  body,  but,  by  rendering 
the  laboiv  more  gradual  and  slow,  the  ute- 
rus is  not  so  suddenly  emptied ;  and  we 
are  more  likely  to  avoid  that  state  of 
inertia  which  but  too  frequently  coines  on 
at  the  moment  of  greatest  danger  to  the 
child,  viz.  when  the  head  is  beginning  to 
enter  the  pelvis.  Nates  presentations  are 
decidedlv  more  favourable  than  those  of 
the  feet;  and  this  is,  I  apprehend,  entirely 
owing  to  the  child  producing  much  more 
resistance  than  where  the  feet  ])resent. 
Still,  however,  in  cases  where  turning  is 
by  any  circumstances  rendered  at  all  diffi- 
cult, I  should  not  feel  satisfied  in  merely 
bringing  down  one  foot,  if  any  considera- 
ble extractive  force  b?  required.  We  run 
a  serious  risk  of  injuring  the  child's  pelvis, 
either  at  the  acetabulum  or  sacro-iliac 
synchondrosis  of  that  side.  The  hips  of 
the  child  also  do  not  so  readily  engage  in 
the  pelvis,  when  extracted  by  one  leg,  as 
when  both  are  brought  down. 

Case  II. — Theothercaseof  dystocea  from 
faulty  position  of  the  child,  viz.  where  the 
head  and  arm  presented,  is  one  which  occurs 
very  rarely.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  feel 
the  fingers  at  the  side  of  the  head  ;  but  as 
it  descends  into  the  pelvis  they  slip  up,  and 
nothing  more  is  felt  of  them  ;  nor  do  they 
at  all  retard  the  labour.  In  the  following 
case,  however,  it  was  verj'  different. 

"  Dixon,  JBt.  about  35,  outpatient, 

3d  June,  1833,  mother  of  a  large  family. 
Actual  labour  pains  did  not  come  on  till 
early  this  morning,  when  the  membranes 
ruptured,  and  the  midwife  found  the  hand 
presenting  with  the  head.  The  pains 
continued  strong,  and  a  portion  oT  the 
head  slowly  advanced  through  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis.  At  one  p.m.  I  was  sent  for,  and 
found  the  head  with  a  considerable  swell- 
ing; the  jjosterior  fontanelle  forwards, and 
to  the  left ;  the  hand  and  wrist  passing 
before  the  right  sacroiliac  synchondrosis; 
the  pains  very  strong.  Her  former  labours 
have  always  been  severe,  re(juiring  long 
and  powerful  pains  to  make  the  head  pass. 
This  being  the  case,  I  left  her,  desiring  to 
be  called  in  three  hours  if  the  head  had 
not  made  any  considerable  progress.  At 
five  P.M.  I  was  called:  the  pains  verij  vio- 
lent, and  the  head  but  little  advanced.  I 
attempted  to  ajjply  the  forceps,  and  intro- 


duced one  blade,  but  the  violence  of  the 
pains  prevented  the  second  from  being  in- 
troduced. As  the  head  did  not  advance,  I 
began  to  fear  that  with  such  pains  the 
uterus  would  rupture.  I  had  even  intro- 
duced my  finger,  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
up  the  perforator,  when  a  cessation  of  the 
pains  shewed  me  that  there  was  room 
enough  for  tho  forceps  to  pass  on  each  side 
(transverse  diameter.)  I  introduced  the 
first  blade,  and,  waiting  for  an  interval  of 
jiain,  I  succeeded,  without  much  difficulty, 
in  pa'^sing  the  second.  The  forceps  locked 
immediately, being  in  complete  opposition ; 
and  the  first  extracting  effort  convinced  me 
that  the  head  had  passed  the  ob.=truction, 
Thr-  pains  now  forced  it  down  very  rapidly; 
and  in  less  than  two  minutes  the  head  was 
born,  shewing  a  very  deep  indentation  over 
the  anterior  fontanelle,  which  I  can,  ac- 
count for  from  having  felt  the  posterior 
fontanelle  nearly  the  most  depending  part 
of  the  head.  The  child  was  alive  ;  and  I 
now  compelled  the  shoulders  and  rest  of 
the  body  to  come  slowly  through  the  ex- 
ternal opening.  The  hand  (right)  was 
born  with  the  head,  and  the  shoulders  and 
rest  of  the  trunk  gradually  followed.  It 
breathed  feebly  at  first,  but  being  put  into 
a  warm  bath  before  tying  the  cord,  it 
recovered  quickly." 

Another  case  of  a  similar  presentatin 
occurred  in  the  hosjjital,  where  the  arm 
was  bent  completely  over  the  head,  the 
fingers  reaching  the  ear  of  the  opposite 
side.  The  child  was,  however,  premature, 
and  therefore  the  case  not  so  interesting  as 
it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

Di,stocea  from  fauhy  size,  S^c.  fif  the  child.    . 

The  following  case  does  not  belong  so 
much  to  dystocea  pelvica  as  to  dnitoceajrom 
J'atdti)  size  and  form  of  the  child,  (Naegele's 
second  species),  for  I  could  not  satisfy  my- 
self that  her  pelvis  was  unusually  narrow, 
or  in  any  wav  deformed. 

Case  ill.-^"  Nov.l9th,  1833.— Elizabeth 
Barron,  ajt.  33,  delivered  of  a  girl,  eighth 
child,  second  position.  Pains  came  on  the 
day  before;  but  not  having  any  effect  upon 
the  OS  uteri,  an  opiate  was  given  at  niglit. 
All  the  next  day  she  had  smart  pains:  the  os 
uteri  dilated  well ;  and  I  thought  I  felt 
the  posterior  fontanelle  towards  the  left 
foramen  ovale.  Towards  night  the  head 
had  not  advanced,  although  the  os  uteri 
was  fully  dilated,  and  the  vagina  very  spa- 
cious. A  small  quantity  of  liquor  amnii 
had  collected  and  come  away.  At  ten  I 
applied  the  forceps  (the  bladder  and  bowels 
being  previously  em])tied) ;  they  passed  up 
with  perfect  ease,  and  after  some  little 
exertion,  the  head  began  to  move.  I  now 
found  that  there  was  a  fontanelle  towards 
the  right  foramen  ovale,  the  sagittal  suture, 
in  tlie  left  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelviy, 
and  the  other  fontanelle,  which  T  had  pre- 
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viously  fflt  forwards,  and  to  the  left,  now 
no  longer  within  reach ;  there  was  no 
swellini^  of  the  scalp,  and  a  considerable 
foetor  of  the  liquor  amnii,  which  was 
thick,  brown,  and  slimy.  I  therefore  con- 
cluded that  the  child  was  dead,  forgetting 
that  the  soft  passages  had  not  made  suffi- 
cient pressure  upon  the  head  to  produce 
the  usual  swelling  of  the  scalp.  The  head, 
on  cleaving  the  ui>per  aperture,  advanced 
quickly  through  the  other  parts,  and  the 
face  turned  towards  the  left  thigh  as  it 
passed  over  the  perineum.  An  immense 
living  child  was  born,  which  weighed 
nearly  ten  pounds.  A  smart  haemorrhage 
followed,  but  ceased  on  the  removal  of  the 
placenta." 

[To  be  continued.] 

CHARTER  TO  THE  LONDON 
UNIVERSITY. 

The  petition  from  the  proprietors  of  the 
London  University  for  a  Charter,  which 
would  give  to  them  alone,  of  all  the 
schools  in  London,  the  privilege  of  con- 
ferring Degrees  in  Arts,  Medicine,  and 
Law,  is  immediately  to  come  before  a 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  The  prayer  is  opposed 
by  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  on  general 
grounds  ;  by  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
as  adverse  to  the  interests  of  medical 
science ;  and  by  the  medical  lecturers  of 
the  metropolis,  as  calculated  to  constitute 
a  new  and  unjust  monopoly  in  medical 
teaching.  The  latter  body,  amounting  to 
above  one  hundred  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  profession  in  London,  have 
petitioned  for  the  establishment  of  a  great 
Metropolitan  University,  without  reference 
to  ecclesiastical  distinctions — in  which  all 
the  efficient  schools  would  stand  on  an 
equal  footing,  and  be  considered  as  col- 
leges ;  the  duty  of  examining  candidates 
being  placed  in  other  hands  than  those  of 
their  own  teachers.  The  parties  are  seve 
rally  to  be  heard  by  counsel :  and  we  may 
add,  that  if  the  Privy  Council  come  to  a 
decision  on  this  point,  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  will  be  at  an  end. 


TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  BEG  permission  to  point  out  an  error  in 
your  report  of  my  paper,  read  before  the 
College  of  Physicians,  on  the  Laws  and 
Treatment  of  Syphilis. 

You  have  stated,  that  in  the  treatment 
of  venereal  sore  throat,  that  I  have  been 
accustomed    to   use   the  unguentum    hy- 


drargyri  nitratis,  and  when  that  failed,  the 
unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrico  oxydi.  s  Fhe 
ointments  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  are  the  unguentum  hydrargyri 
mitius,  and  when  that  has  failed,  then  the 
unguentum  hydrargri  nitrico  oxydi :  I 
have  never  used  the  unguentum  hydrargyri 
nitratis.  Y'ou  will  much  oblige  me  by 
correcting  this,  perhaps  not  unimportant, 
mistake.  —I  remain,  sir, 

Y'our  obedient  senant, 

Robert  William.s. 

39,  Bedford-Place,  Russell-.Square, 
April  17,  1834. 

MIDDLESEX  IIOSPIT^AL. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn,  that  this  hospi- 
tal is  forthwith  to  receive  a  considerable 
enlargement,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the  accom- 
modation of  260  patients. 

WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Thomson,  of  New  Cavendish  Street, 
has  been  elected  .Assistant  Surgeon  to  the 
Westminster  Hosi)ital. 

JACKSONIAN  PRIZE. 

The  Jacksonian  Prize,  fortheyear  1833, has 
been  awarded,  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
C'ollege  of  Surgeons  in  London,  to  John 
Green  Crosse,  Esq.,  of  Norwich,  for 
having  produced  the  best  Essay  upon  the 
"  Forma'ion,  Coiistitiienis,  and  E.itraction  nf 
Urinary  Calculi." 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 

From  Bills  of 

Mortality, -l/j)!'/  15,  1834. 

Abscess 

2 

Inflammation 

bi> 

Age  Hnd  Debility 

.       53 

Bowels vt  .Stomach 

1 

Apoplexy 

6 

Brain 

3 

Asthma 

.       -.'9 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

4 

Cancer 

2 

Insanity 

1 

Childbirth     . 

9 

Liver,  diseased 

19 

Consumption 

.       82 

Locked  Jaw 

1 

Convulsions 

.      37 

Measles 

a 

Croup    . 

6 

mortification 

5 

Uentition  or  Teething  4 

Paralysis 

4 

Uropsy 

19 

.Small-Pox     . 

7 

Dropsvon  the  Brain  2.t 

Sore    Throat     and 

Dropsy  on  the  Ch 

est     1 

Quinsey     . 

1 

Fever 

8 

Spasms 

•J 

Fever,  -Scarlet 

6 

Stone  and  Gravel 

1 

Fever,  Typhus 

3 

Tumor 

1 

Gout      . 

I 

Unknown  Caused 

10 

Heart,  diseased 

1 



Hooping-Cough 

.       11 

Stillborn 

19 

Decrease  of  Burials,  as  compared  with  >    oq 
the  preceding  week        .        .        .    J      ■ 

Notice. —  The  letter  of  a  Provincial 
Ho.spiTAL  SvRGEON  is  iu  type,  and  has 
only  been  postponed  for  want  of  room. 

Erratlm. — In  Mr.  Thomhill's  paper, 
in  our  last  number,  at  page  .56,  line  37  of 
the  second  column, ^b?- "has  been  no  diges- 
tion," read  "  has  been  no  alvine  dejection." 

\V.  W11.SOV,  Printer,  57,Skinner-Strtet,  Loudon. 
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MIDWIFERY; 

Delive)'ed  at  the  London  Hosjntal, 

By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lecture  XXIX. 

DIFFICULT  LABOUR. 

Having  considered  the  first  cause  of  linger- 
ing labour, — namely,  inefficient  action  on 
the  part  of  the  uterus, — we  are  next  to 
direct  our  attention  to  the  second — em- 
bracing those  cases  in  which  the  uterus  is 
acting  powerfully  and  energetically,  but 
where  there  is  a  want  of  due  and  propor- 
tionate space  in  the  passages  for  the  ready 
exit  of  the  child :  and  first  I  shall  speak  of 

DISTORTION  OF  THE   PELVIC  BONES 

as  a  cause  of  delay,  and  of  increased 
-suflering. 

If  we  look  upon  these  organs  in  a  me- 
chanical point  of  view,  (which  we  must  do 
before  we  can  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  process  of  parturition,  even  in  its 
simplest  and  most  easy  state),  we  shall 
immediately  perceive  that  size,  as  it  re- 
spects the  head  and  pelvic  cavity,  is 
entirely  a  relative  term  ;  and  that  a  i)elvis 
preternaturally  small  from  original  forma- 
tion, or  a  head  unusually  large,  will  each 
also  in  practice  produce  diiRculty  in  the 
same  degree  as  they  deviate  from  the 
standard  dimensions :  so  that  it  matters 
little  whether  the  disproportion  be  the  re- 
sult of  diseased  action  or  not ;— provided  it 
exists  to  a  certain  extent,  it  must  always 
be  the  occasion  of  a  protracted  struggle. 

AVe  learned  at  the  commencement  of 
this  coui'se,  that  the  pelvis  may  be  dis- 
torted in  the  brim,  the  cavity,  or  the  outlet ; 
cither  of  which  parts  may  singly  become 
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diminished  in  capacity,  or  they  may  all 
have  been  involved  in  a  more  general  dis- 
ease. When  one  part  only  is  the  subject 
of  distortion,  it  is  usually  the  brim  that 
suflFers. 

Three  varieties. — As  on  a  former  occa- 
sion I  arranged  pelves  in  general  into  four 
classes,  so  we  may  now,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, divide  distorted  pelves  into  three 
varieties: — the  first,  in  which  the  pelvic 
brim  is  so  contracted  as  not  to  permit  any 
part  of  the  child's  head  to  enter  through 
it;  the  second,  which  has  allowed  the  head 
to  descend  so  low  as  to  occupy  the  w^iole 
or  the  principal  part  of  the  cavity,  but 
whose  outlet  is  too  narrow  to  admit  of  its 
escape;  and  the  third — of  that  intermediate 
size — which  has  iiennitted  some  portion  of 
the  head  to  enter  through  the  brim,  and 
partially  to  occupy  the  cavity;  while  the 
principal  bulk  remains  above.  These  three 
cases  practically  assume  a  very  difterent 
character,  and  require  somewhat  of  a  dis- 
tinct consideration. 

First  variety.  —  I  shall  first  speak  of  those 
cases  of  a  more  aggravated  nature,  in 
which  the  pelvis  is  so  much  distorted  as 
not  to  allow  any  part  of  the  child's  head 
to  engage  in  the  superior  straight.  If  the 
woman's  person  be  very  much  deformed ; 
if  the  spine  be  curved,  and  the  thigh-bones 
also  bent;  we  may  suspect,— even  pre- 
viously to  making  an  internal  examina- 
tion,—that  the  pelvis  has  likewise  suffered 
severely.  But  when  we  have  positively 
ascertained  that  this  is  the  case,  and  that 
the  diminution  of  space  is  so  excessive 
that  no  part  of  the  child's  head  can  be  re- 
ceived into  the  capacity  of  the  brim,  it  be- 
comes our  duty  not  to  allow  the  patient's 
strength  to  be  undermined  by  the  fatigue 
necessarily  attendant  upon  such  a  labour ; 
but  early  to  have  recourse  to  some  means 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  her:  because, — 
as  j'ou  may  satisfy  yourselves  by  the  speci- 
mens before  you, — it  is  physically  impossi- 
ble for  a  head  to  be  eventually  expelled 
whole  through  a  pelvis  whose  capacity  in 
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the  superior  aperture  is  so  contracted  as 
not  to  admit  any  portion  of  it  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  liquor  amnii ; — provided, 
indeed,  the  expulsive  pains  are  fully  esta- 
blislied. 

Such  beinj^  the  case,  then,  it  would 
become  a  question  what  means  we  should 
adopt  :  and  if  upon  an  examination, 
conducted  with  the  utmost  care,  we  find 
that  there  is  less  space  at  the  hrim  than 
two  inches  and  a  half  laterally;  by  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  the  conjugate  diameter ; 
or  three  inches  by  one  inch  and  a  quarter ; 
we  oui(ht  to  consider  it  our  duly, — however 
painful  and  appallins^  that  may  be,— at 
once  to  propose  theCassarean  section,  as  the 
only  means  by  which  it  is  possible  to  .'ave 
the  mother's  life;  and  as  offering  also  the 
sole  chance  of  safety  to  the  child.  If  it  be 
thought  necessary  that  this  operation 
should  he  performed  at  all,  it  ought  at 
any  rate  to  be  undertaken  before  the 
patient's  system  has  sunk,  from  a  long 
continuance  of  the  excessive  fatigue  of  la- 
bour. This  recommendation  I  think  it 
right  to  inculcate,  in  consequence  of  the 
difference  so  remarkable  in  the  result  of 
the  cases  operated  upon  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent.  Tn  the  British 
isles,  out  of  nearly  thirty  operations,  '.ve 
have  only  two  instances  of  recovery  on 
record — one  under  the  excellent  care  of 
my  friend  jlr.  Barlow,  and  another  in 
which  the  operation  was  performed  in 
Ireland  by  a  midwife  named  DunalW; 
— whereas',  on  the  Continent,  a  fortu- 
nate termination  after  the  same  operation 
has  repeatedly  taken  place.  How  can  we 
account  for  this  discrepancy.'  The  asto- 
nishingly sujierior  success  on  the  Conti- 
nent is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  climate 
being  more  favourable  to  cajiital  opera- 
tions—to the  human  system  being  in  a 
state  to  bear  them  better — nor  to  the  sur- 
geons abroad  possessing  either  more 
general  scientific  knowledge  as  to  the 
mode  of  performing  dangerous  operations, 
better  practical  adaptation  of  that  know- 
ledge, or  evincing  gi-eater  care  and  anxiety 
about  the  termination,  than  obtains  in 
England — but  simply  because  the  opera- 
tion has  been  j)erfornied  earlier  in  the  la- 
bour, before  exhaustiim  has  supervened. 

The  fact  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  in 
d'ff'ercnt  parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  in 
Catholic  C(nintrics,bo'h  has  this  operatitm 
many  times  been  had  recourse  to,  under 
circumstances  in  which  a  British  practi- 
tioner would  not  have  considered  himself 
warranted  in  proposing  it — where,  indeed, 
there  has  existed  sufficient  available  space 
in  the  pelvis  to  admit  of  the  extraction  of 
the  foetus  per  ria^  nalurdlci ;  and  also  that 
the  women,  more  under  tlie  influence  of 
their  clerical  pastors  than  ours  are,  have 
readily  and  cheerfully  submitted,  from  a 
sense  of  religious  duty,  tt)  this  dreadful 


expedient,  that  they  might  not  deprive 
their  children  of  the  beneiit  of  admission 
within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  church. 

By  having  recourse  to  this  means,  then, 
comparatively  early  in  the  labour,  the  best 
chance  is  afforded  to  the  patient  of  the 
preservation  of  her  own  life,  as  also  of  her 
infant.  Nevertheless,  no  rightly-judging 
man  would  venture,  on  his  own  single 
responsibility,  to  urge  the  propriety  of  an 
operation  so  unusual  in  its  necessity,  so 
appalling  in  its  character,  and  terrible  in 
its  consequences,  as  the  extracting  a  foetus 
et  utero,  by  an  extensive  abdominal  inci- 
sion ;  but  before  proceeding  to  its  execu- 
tion, he  would  naturally  be  desirous  to 
consult  with  all  those  practitioners  in  his 
neighbourhood  whose  counsel  and  sanction 
could  be  obtained,  and  in  whose  opinion 
he  confided. 

These  cases  of  extreme  distortion  are 
fortunately  of  rare  occurrence  :  the  opera- 
tion of  Cassarean  section,  indeed,  has  not 
been  found  necessary  in  this  extensive  me- 
tropolis for  very  many  years ;  and  we  may 
all  hope,  therefore,  with  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence, that  it  will  never  fall  to  our  lot  to 
witness  an  instance  in  which  we  may  think 
ourselves  called  upon  to  advise  it.  Not 
so,  however,  with  the  lesser  degrees  of 
diminution  in  the  pelvic  apertures  :  these 
we  meet  with  almost  daily : — certainlj'  not 
so  often  in  the  oi)en  coun'ry,  among  the 
hardy  agricultural  peasantry ;  but  by  no 
means  veiy  infrequently  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  great  and  crowded  cities,  and 
the  population  of  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. 

If,  then,  a  case  come  under  our  notice 
in  which  there  is  more  available  S2)ace 
than  that  I  have  just  mentioned  as 
imperatively  requiring  the  excision  of 
the  child  from  the  uterus  through  the 
abdominal  parietes  ;  and  yet  where  the 
pelvis  is  so  small  that  we  are  persuad- 
ed the  child's  head  cannot  pass  entire, 
provided  it  have  arrived  at  full  intra- 
uterine maturity; — a  case,  for  instance,  in 
which  the  conjugate  diameter  at  the  brim 
measures  about  two  inches ; — it  would 
still  not  be  right  to  let  the  patient  remain 
very  long  in  labour  without  means  of  relief 
being  used :  I)ut  we  should  perforate  the 
head  comparatively  early  in  the  process, 
that  we  might  have  the  advantage  of 
full  unimpaired  uterine  energy  to  aid  us 
in  our  extractive  efforts.  Do  not,  however, 
go  away  impressed  with  the  idea  that  I 
recommend  jicrforation  should  be  had  re- 
course to  early  in  labour  in  all  cases  where 
we  are  likely  to  find  it  necessary  after- 
wards. Tt  is  only  in  those  instances  where 
a  moral  certainty  exists  that  the  child  can- 
not pass  immutilated,  that  we  are  at  all 
authorized  to  use  such  deadly  means,  be- 
fore the  maternal  system  is  beginning  to 
sink, 
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Fortunately  for  the  facility  of  teaching, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  draw  such  a  nice 
distinction  between  those  cases  in  which  it 
is  desirable  that  craniotomy  should  be  per- 
formed early,  and  those  absolutely  requiring 
the  same  operation  later  in  labour;  because, 
inasmuch  as  the  means  used  are  the  same 
under  both  circumstances,  it  will  seldom 
prove  of  material  importance  whether  the 
operation  l)e  performed  an  hour  sooner  or 
an  hour  later.  But  the  case  is  widely  dif- 
ferent when  it  becomes  our  painful  duty 
to  discriminate  between  a  pelvis  through 
which  a  head  can  be  extracted  after  the 
brain  has  been  evacuated,  and  one  that 
will  not  allow  the  passage  of  the  child, 
lessened  even  to  the  utmost  degree  that 
art  can  accomplish.  For  it  would  be  most 
distressing  and  grievous,— after  having 
perforated  the  skull  and  made  forcible  at 
tempts  to  extract  per  vias  natumlcf:, — to 
discover  that  the  pelvis  did  not  afford  suf- 
ficient room  for  the  completion  of  delivery, 
but  that  the  case  required  to  be  terminated 
by  the  abdominal  incision.  Not  only,  in- 
deed, must  the  infant  then  necessarily  be 
born  dead,  but  the  patient  would  be  sub- 
jected to  much  additional  and  unprofitable 
agony  during  our  efforts  at  extraction.  A 
diminished  chance  of  ultimate  recovery 
would  also  be  offered  to  her,  in.  conse- 
fjuence  of  the  pain  and  exertion  attendant 
on  our  frustrated  endeavours,  and  the 
pressure,  and  perhaps  contusion,  to  which 
the  soft  parts  must  more  or  less  have  been 
exposed. 

I  have  already  laid  it  down  as  a  general 
principle,  that  unless  there  be  a  clear  avail- 
able-space of  three  inches  in  the  conjugate 
by  the  same  measurement  in  the  lateral 
diameters  at  the  brim,  we  ai"e  not  to  ex- 
pect that  the  child  will  be  born  without 
assistance ;  but  I  must  rejjeat  here  what  I 
before  inculcated — and  what  I  trust  still 
dwells  in  your  memory — that  it  is  not 
merely  because  the  pelvis  is  deformed  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  are  authorized  to 
interfere  while  the  powers  are  vigorous  : 
because  the  child  may  be  immature ;  its 
head  may  be  small ;  the  bones  may  be  less 
ossified,  and  may  overlap  each  other  more 
than  is  usual;  and  a  greater  probability 
maj'  therefore  be  afforded  of  a  natural 
termination  of  the  case.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, then,  it  becomes  our  boun- 
den  duty  to  wait  till  the  system  is  suffer- 
ing from  exhaustion, — and  that  considera- 
bly,— before  we  have  recourse  to  such  a 
horrible  alternative  as  the  instruments 
for  craniotomy  supply.  On  the  con- 
trary, however,  if  the  space  exceed  two 
inches  but  in  a  trifling  degree,  it  is 
very  evident  that  a  child,  sufficiently  per- 
fected in  tlie  womb  to  sustain  indepen- 
dent existence,  cannot  be  expelled  whole; 
and  we  are  therefore  fully  justified,  under 


this  particular  degree  of  disproportion,  in  in - 
terferingearly;  thatwemaysave  thewoman 
from  much  present  suffering — that  we  may 
avert  the  danger  of  rupture  of  the  uterus — 
and  remove  her  from  the  chance  both  of 
sinking  under  the  effects  tif  long-continued 
pressure — as  well  as  of  suffering  such 
dreadful  destruction  of  parts  as  must  ren- 
der her  a  burthen  to  herself  and  her  friends, 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

Second  variety. — In  the  second  variety, 
where  the  head  has  entirely  passed  the 
pelvic  brim— has  become  jammed  in  the 
cavity,  and,  for  want  of  sufficient  space 
in  the  outlet,  cannot  make  its  exit— the 
patient  generally  suffers  extreme  pain,  not 
only  from  uterine  contraction,  but  from 
uninterrupted  pressure  on  the  parts  within 
the  pelvis.  We  are  to  recollect  that  the 
pelvic  viscera  are  exceedingly  nervous, 
very  liberally  supplied  with  blood-vessels, 
and  soon  go  into  a  state  of  disease ;  that, 
although  they  jjossess  a  great  restorative 
power  within  themselves,  inflammation 
induced  by  contusion,  the  result  of  pres- 
sure, is  very  likely  to  terminate  in  sup- 
puration, or  in  gangrene  :  and  when  a  dis- 
position to  sloughing  once  commences,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  where  the  destructive 
process  may  stop.  Beginning  in  the  lin- 
ing membrane  of  the  vagina,  all  the 
vaginal  coats  may  take  upon  themselves 
the  same  action ;  the  bladder  and  rectum 
may  be  implicated,  and  the  three  cavities 
maj  be  thrown  into  one,— than  which  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  miserable 
state  of  human  existence. 

When,  then,  the  head  is  jammed 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis,  we  must 
eminently  fear  contusion,  inflammation, 
supijuration,  and  sloughing.  We  have, 
also,  particularly  to  dread  injury  to  the 
bladder:  that  organ  may  burst,  or  fatal 
inflammation  may  occur,  consequent 
upon  its  over  distention.  There  is,  like- 
wise, great  danger  to  the  child  from  the 
comiiression  which  the  brain  must  suffer  ; 
but  particularly  also  from  that  pressure 
to  w^hich  the  funis  umbilicalis  is  exposed, 
owing  to  the  foetal  body  being  tightly  em- 
braced by  the  uterine  parietes  under  their 
contractions.  It  is  often  remarked  that 
the  child  is  born  dead  under  this  peculiar 
species  of  lingering  labour,  especially  if 
the  head  have  remained  long  within  the 
pelvis, — yet  this  may  principally  arise  from 
pressure  on  the  umbilical  cord,  which, 
by  impeding  the  circulation,  destroys 
life. 

This  case,  then,  is  one  of  a  very  dan-, 
gerous  and  difficult  character;  and  it  be- 
comes a  most  delicate  question,  how  long 
we  shall  allow  nature  to  struggle  unaided, 
— and  whether,  at  any  particular  period  of 
time,  we  shall  have  recourse  to  instru- 
mental means.    Manv  rules  have  been  laid 
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il,)\vn  for  our  guidance  under  tliis  emer- 
gency. Some  obstetrical  practitioners  of 
eminence  tell  us,  that  if  twenty-four  hours 
have  elapsed  since  the  rupture  of  the  mcm- 
])ranes;  if,  during  that  time,  the  patient 
have  been  suffering  under  strong,  regular, 
continued  pains, — the  process  of  labour 
not  having  been  interruiJted  or  suspended 
during  the  interval, — we  are  always  war- 
ranted in  delivering  by  the  foioeps;  pro- 
vided we  can  terminate  the  case  without 
injury  :  that,  by  following  this  simple  di- 
rection, we  shall  be  acting  most  wisely, 
and  shall  never  be  at  fault.  This  would 
be  a  most  excellent  rule,  because  so  easy 
of  application,  if  all  women  suffered  alike 
under  labour ;  if  the  pains  were  alwajs  as 
active  in  one  patient  as  in  another;  if  each 
woman  was  able  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of 
labour  equally  with  another,  and  to  bear 
up  against  the  bad  effects  which  that 
fatigue  must  produce ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case :  we  find  every  diversity 
in  the  suffering  which  a  woman  ex- 
periences, and  every  diversity  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  sustained.  In  some 
cases  the  pains  are  very  slight,  though  they 
may  be  continued ;  in  others,  they  may 
entirely  subside  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
there  is  a  cessation  both  of  painful  sensa- 
tion and  also  of  exertion.  But,  even  if 
the  number  and  intensity  of  the  pains 
were  e  jual  in  every  respect,  differentwomen 
bear  the  fatigue  of  labour  with  very  various 
degrees  of  suffering  to  the  system  :  thus, 
one  woman  will  suffer  more  in  a  labour  of 
six  hours'  duration  than  another  in  one  of 
twenty-four ;  although  in  both  the  pains 
may  be  equally  frequent,  intense,  and 
powerful.  We  cannot,  then,  take  time  as 
our  guide,  so  well  as  the  effect  produced 
on  the  constitution.  There  is  one  remark, 
however,  with  regard  to  time,  which  must 
not  be  passed  over  unnoticed;  viz.  the 
period  during  which  the  parts  arc  subject 
to  continued  pressure  tdthout  intermis- 
sion :  for,  as  just  observed,  the  soft  parts 
within  the  j)elvis  can,  no  more  than 
other  soft  parts  of  the  body,  endure 
continued  pressure  for  any  length  of  time 
without  injury,  and  the  vessels  must 
eventually  become  strangulated.  If,  then, 
the  head  be  locked  in  the  j^elvis  for 
a  certain  number  of  hours, .  even  al- 
though the  patient  be  in  tolerably  good 
.spirits,  and  the  pains  be  frequent  and 
strong, — lest  the  soft  parts  should  receive 
injury, — we  must  deliver ;  provided  we  can 
effect  our  object  by  means  compatible  with 
the  life  of  the  child.  How  long,  then, 
may  we  allow  the  head  to  remain  locked 
in  the  pelvic  cavity  ?  Dr.  Hamilton  believes 
it  may  remain  six  hours,  without  fear  of 
injury  to  the  lining  structures;  but  I  would 
r:itlier  limit  the  time  to  a  less  period;  and 
think,   after  the  iap.se  of  four  hours,  we 


arc  warranted  in  delivering,  provided  we 
can  do  it  without  injury  either  to  the 
mother  or  her  offspring. 

But  it  is  nceessarj'  we  should  be  able 
to  distinguish  a  case  in  which  the  head 
is  locked,  from  one  where  the  pressure  is 
not  cither  constant  or  general.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  head  descends 
under  uterine  contraction,  and  retreats 
when  the  i)ain  goes  off:  that  the  same  is 
observed  from  the  commencement  of  labour 
till  the  expulsion  of  the  face  over  the 
perineum  :  and  this,  we  have  learned,  is  a 
valuable  provisi.n  of  nature;  because,  in 
the  intenal  of  pain,  the  soft  parts  are  en- 
tirely relieved  from  pi'cssure :  but  if  the 
head  be  so  impacted  that  it  cannot  be  pro- 
pelled forward  while  the  uterus  is  acting, 
neither  can  it  retreat  in  the  interval  of 
contraction  ;  and  it  is  by  this  stationary 
situation  we  know  that  it  is  locked.  We 
ascertain,  then,  that  the  pressure  has  be- 
come injurious,  both  by  local  and  general 
symptoms, — by  heat,  tumefaction,  dryness 
and  soreness  in  the  external  parts  and 
vagina, — by  the  pulse  being  unusually 
quick,  the  countenance  anxious,  the  tongue 
furred,— by  thirst,  rigors,  and  vomiting, 
— by  symptoms,  indeed,  of  general  fever 
supervening  on  local  injury 

So  .long,  then,  as  there  are  good 
pains,  the  pulse  is  under  1(>0,  the  coun- 
tenance good  and  cheerful,  the  tongue 
and  mouth  moist  and  clean;  so  long  as 
there  is  no  vomiting,  nor  rigors,  nor  heat, 
swelling,  and  pain  of  the  parts;  no  green 
discharge  from  the  vagina  ;  no  tenderness 
of  the  belly;  so  long  as  the  head  retreats 
when  the  pain  is  present,  and  advances  in 
its  absence  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
finger  can  be  pas<;ed  easily  up  to  the  pelvic 
brim,  aroinid  or  by  the  side  of  the  head ; 
so  long  as  there  is  any  progress  whatever, — 
even  although  it  be  most  tritiing, — from 
hour  to  hour;  so  long  as  there  is  neither 
flooding  nor  convulsions,  nor  any  other 
symptom  of  distress  in  the  system ;  we 
have  no  need  to  resort  to  the  use  of  instru- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  again,  provided 
such  symptoms  as  I  have  mentioned  arise, 
it  is  of  little  practical  importar.ce  whe- 
ther the  labour  has  lasted  ten  hours  or 
forty ;  for  we  are  assuredly  warranted  in 
delivering  artificially,  especially  if  the 
case  can  be  terminated  by  harmless 
means.  We  shall  hereafter  take  occasion 
to  examine  these  symptoms  more  in  detail. 

Thiril  iiirictii. — 1  have  considered  that 
the  third  variety,  where  the  head  is  partly 
protruded  through  the  brim,  the  verte'c 
dipping  into  the  cavity,  while  the  prin- 
cipal bulk  remains  above.  A  case  in 
which  the  pelvis  measures  about  three 
inches  in  its  conjugate  diameter,  is  of  this 
description.  But  I  cannot  impress  too 
forcibly  or  too  frequently  on  your  minds 
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that,  although  we  know  the  size  of  the 
pelvis  aceurately,  and  have  ascertained 
beyond  a  doubt  that  its  measurement  is 
even  rather  below  three  inches  than  above, 
we  are  not,  on  that  account  alone,  war- 
ranted in  taking  an  instrument  in  hand :  for 
it  must  have  occurred  to  every  practical 
man  frequently  to  have  obser.ved  the  bead 
wonderfully  adapt  itself  to  the  irregularity 
of  the  pelvis ;  so  that  eventually  it  makes 
its  exit,  under  circumstances  which  a  few 
hours  before  allowed  of  no  exjjectation, 
and  but  little  hope,  that  a  natural  and  un- 
aided termination  would  be  effected.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  apply  instruments 
merely  because  there  is  a  small  pelvis, 
provided  it  be  moderately  capacious.  If 
the  space,  indeed,  in  the  conjugate  dia- 
meter of  the  pelvic  brim  be  little  more 
than  two  inches,  I  have  already  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule  that  it  is  better  early  to 
perforate  the  skull;  but  if  it  approach 
three  inches,  it  is  imperative  on  us  to  wait 
till  symptoms  appear  indicating  danger. 
By  some  we  are  recommended,  in  cases 
likely  to  be  rendered  difficult  and  pro- 
tracted by  the  slighter  degree  of  distortion, 
— embraced  under  the  head  we  are  now 
discussing, — to  introduce  the  hand  into  the 
uterus,  grasp  a  foot,  oblige  the  foetal  body 
to  revolve  on  its  own  axis,  and  bring  the 
breech  into  the  pelvis,  terminating  the  la- 
bour by  the  operation  of  turning.  I  can- 
not find  language  sufficiently  strong  in 
which  to  deprecate  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, as  a  general  principle.  The  dangers 
■which  envelop  it  are  many  and  great, 
both  to  the  mother  and  her  infant,  auTl 
have  already  been  partially  glanced  at. 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  and  to  hope 
indeed,  that  such  a  means  of  concluding 
such  a  case  is  now  entirely  exploded  from 
the  practice  of  the  well-informed  obste- 
triced  surgeon. 

TUMORS    IN    THE    PELVIC    CAVITY. 

The  third  cause  of  lingering  labour  is 
the  presence  of  tumors  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis. 

From  your  anatomical  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  you  will  very 
justly  conclude  that  the  different  organs 
are  liable  to  disease,  enlargement,  and  the 
formation  of  tumors  in  their  structure. 
These  tumors  vary  exceedingly  in  their 
nature,  consistency,  and  size ;  sometimes 
they  possess  the  solidity  of  bone  itself;  at 
others,  their  contents  are  of  the  most  fluid 
character.  According  to  their  size  and 
unyielding  nature,  will  be  the  difficulty 
which  they  occasion  under  labour. 

Eiostosis. — The  most  solid  of  all  the  tu- 
mors that  we  meet  with  in  the  pelvis,  is  a 
knobby,  bony  growth,  taking  its  origin 
from  some  portion  of  the  parictics  tJicm- 
sel  ves ; — an  exostosis.  Bu  t  i  t  is  fortunately  o  f 


very  rare  occurrence ;  indeed,  so  infrequent, 
that  I  have  myself  never  met  with  an  in  ■ 
stance.  It  is  generally  situated  at  the 
back  part,  behind  the  rectum,  and  springs 
from  the  cavity  of  the  sacrum.  This  kind 
of  tumor  we  shall  mostly  be  able  to  dis- 
criminate by  its  situation,  its  extreme 
hardness,  the  irregularity  of  its  surface, 
its  immobility,  its  knotty  feel,  and  insensi- 
bility to  pressure. 

Treatment. — Our  treatment  of  a  case 
rendered  lingering  by  the  presence  of  a 
tumor  of  this  description,  will  altogether 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  diseased 
growth  itself.  If  it  be  very  small,  it  is 
possible  that  the  head  may  pass  without 
assistance ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be 
large,  occupying  a  considerable  space — 
since  it  would  be  impossible  to  remove 
it  by  oi^eration,  so  as  to  render  the  cavity 
more  capacious — we  must  be  guided  by  the 
common  ride  (provided  there  be  the  most 
distant  probability  of  the  child's  passing), 
that  of  waiting  until  symptoms  appear 
which  demand  delivery  ;  and  according  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  tumor  we  must  select 
ourmeans:  the  forceps,  long  or  short,  if  they 
offer  a  fair  chance  of  success,  should  be  pre- 
ferred ;  if  neither  of  those  instruments 
avail  us  any  thing,  we  must  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  death-inflicting  perforator.  It  is 
certainly  possible  that  an  exostosis  may 
have  attained  such  a  size  as  to  preclude 
our  extracting  the  foetus  at  all  through  the 
vagina:  under  such  a  formidable  case,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
the  Capsarean  section. 

Scirrhous  or  dropsical  ovary. — An  ovaiy, 
enlarged  from  scirrhous  or  dropsical  dis- 
ease, may  impede  the  passage  of  the  child's 
head.  We  shall,  towards  the  termination 
of  the  course,  become  informed  that  the 
ovary  is  liable  to  diseases  of  various  kinds, 
of  which  dropsy  and  scirrhus  are  the  most 
frequent;  that  under  either  of  these  affec- 
tions,— particularly  dropsy, — this  origi- 
nally small  gland  enlarges  astonishingly 
in  size,  so  that  its  coats  being  extended 
into  an  enonnous  cyst,  have  been  known 
to  contain  many  gallons  of  fluid.  We  can- 
not be  surprised,  then,  at  the  impediment 
offered  under  labour,  if  jiregnancy  and  an 
ovarian  tumor  exist  together.  When  en- 
larged by  disease,  indeed,  the  ovary  gene- 
rally rises  by  degrees  from  the  pelvic  into 
the  abdominal  cavity  :  but  occasionally  it 
becomes  bound  down  by  adhesive  inflam- 
mation to  the  subjacent  parts;  and  if,  un- 
der such  a  state,  the  woman  conceives,  and 
carries  her  fostus  to  the  full  ])eriod,  her  la- 
bour must  necessarily  be  difficult.  Even 
if  it  be  not  confined  to  the  pelvic  cavity  by 
adhesion,  it  may  be  found  under  labour 
occupying  it  more  or  less,  never  having 
commenced  its  ascent  into  the  abdomen  ; 
being  prevented,  perhaps,  by  the   gravid 
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uterus  having  already  taken  possession  of 
that  space  :  or  a  portion  of  the  tumor  may 
have  prolapsed,  and  subsided  during  ges- 
tation ;  for  pregnancy  by  no  means  inter- 
feres with  a  continuance  of  such  an  en- 
largement. 

The  situation  of  this  tumor  is  also  ex- 
ternal to  the  vaginal  coats,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally to  be  felt  witliin  one  or  otht-r  ilium. 
It  will  probably  be  somewhat  moveable  ;  it 
will  neither  be  so  liard  nor  so  irregular 
as  an  exostosis,  and  will  most  likely  pos- 
sess more  sensibility. 

Treatment. — The   treatment    here    must 
likewise  depend  upon  the  size  and  solidity 
of  the  tumor.     If  its  true  character  be  de- 
tected  before  the  head  has  become  much 
engaged  in  the  pelvic  brim,  we  may  possi- 
bly,— provided   it  be  not  adherent, — suc- 
ceed by  steady  pressure  in  pushing  it  up 
above   the  brim,  and   consequently  out  of 
the  way  of  the  head's  advance.    If  we  can- 
not accomplish  this  object,  we  must  then, 
also,  act  upon  our  common  principles,  and 
wait  until  symptoms  appear  requiring  our 
interference :  for  if  the  tumor  be  soft,  it  is 
ver\-  probable    that  the  descending   head 
will  compress  it  into  a  flattened  form,  or 
squeeze   a  part  of  its  contents  upwards 
above  the  brim,  and  thus  diminish  its  re- 
sisting power :  while,  on  the  contrai-y,  if 
the  disease  be  of  a  solid  kind,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  have  recourse  either  to  obstetri- 
cal or  surgical  instruments,  until  necessity 
compelled  us.     When    this  necessity  ap- 
pears, it  will  then  become  a  question,  whe- 
ther we  shall  puncture  or  excise  the  tumor, 
or  extract  the  child  by  instrumental  aid. 
It  is  impossible  to   lay  down  any  general 
rule  a])plicable  to  every  individual  casej 
but  we  may  establish  it  as  a  principle, 
that  if  the  tumor  possess  the  least  degree 
of  fluctuation  evident,  a  puncture  should 
be  made  into  its  substance  by  means  of  a 
trochar   introduced    through    the    vagina. 
Even  if  the  disease  be  simple  dropsy,  we 
must  not  expect  to  evacuate  all  the  fluid, 
because  most  ])robably  the  tumor  will  be 
formed  of  sejjarate  cysts  of  diilerent  sizes, 
possessing  no    communication  with    each 
other :  but  we  may  let  out  a  part  of  the 
contained  water;  and  if,  fortunately,  the 
cyst  we  puncture  should  be  large,  we  shall 
reduce  the  general  bulk  so  much  as  to  af- 
ford a  fair  chance   to  the  head  to   ])ass. 
Should  the  contents,  however,  be  found  of 
a   cheesy,    or   gelatinous  consistence,    too 
thick  to  run  through  a  trochar,  it  would 
then  be  right  to  make  an  incision  into  the 
mass  also  througli  the  vagina,   of  half  an 
inch  or  an  inch  in  extent,  witli  the  hope  of 
entirely  evacuating  the  sac.     If,  lastly,  by 
these  means  we  make  no  impression  on 
the  size  of  the  tumor,  we  must  then  deter- 
mine   whether    we    should    extirpate    it 
through   the  vagina,  or  deliver  the  child 


either  by  the  forceps,  or  by  opening  the 
head.  If  there  be  the  least  chance  of  de- 
livering by  the  forceps,  that  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  either  of  the  other  methods;  but 
if  the  forceps  fail  us,  we  have  no  choice 
left  except  either  dissecting  out  the  tumor, 
or  perforating  the  skull.  The  removal  of 
the  tumor  would,  no  doubt,  be  both  very 
diflicult  and  hazardous  on  many  ac- 
counts;' and  horrible  as  the  alternative 
is,  I  should,  in  my  own  practice,  rather 
destroy  the  child  than  subject  the  mother 
to  such  a  formidable  operation. 

Scirrhous  glands.  —  Another  species  of  tu- 
mors offering  an  impediment  to  the  head 
consists  in  the  glands  situated  along  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum  having  become  af- 
fected with  scirrhous  enlargement. 

Scirrhous  glands  may  be  detected  by 
their  situation,  irregularity,  and  hardness 
— by  their  being  very  sensitive — by  their 
forming  a  chain  of  indurated  tubercles 
also  external  to  the  vaginal  coats — and  by 
their  being  more  or  less  firmly  adherent  to 
the  suiTounding  structures.  Concerning 
the  treatment  of  such  unusual  cases,  I 
have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  just 
offered  for  your  guidance  when  speaking 
of  enlarged  ovaries. 

Abscesses.  —  Abscesses  will  occasionally 
form  in  the  glands  of  the  pelvis  during 
pregnancy,  and  in  this  case  there  would 
be  decided  fluctuation  present.  An  abscess 
might  be  distinguished  from  a  dropsical 
ovary  by  its  situation,  perhaps— its  exces- 
sive tenderness  on  pressure— and  its  for- 
mation having  been  preceded  and  accom- 
panied by  symptoms  of  local  inflamma- 
tion, and  indications  of  the  suppurative 
action.  An  error  in  diagnosis,  however, 
would  be  but  of  little  consequence,  since 
the  treatment  employed  in  the  two  cases 
must  be  essentially  and  positively  the 
same.  Tliere  could  be  no  hesitation  in 
puncturing  such  a  tumor  through  the  va- 
gina, and  letting  out  the  pus.  "  The  diffi- 
culty would  then  be  over,  and  the  head 
would  most  probably  jiass. 

Foliipi. — Tumors,  however,  formed  with- 
in the  uterus,  or  growing  from  the  internal 
surface  of  the  vagina,  will  sometimes  im- 
pede the  passage  of  the  head.  These  are 
of  a  polypous  character ;  they  are  fleshy 
and  solid  in  their  structure,  and  grow 
occasionally  to  an  amazing  size.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  the  jiresence  of  these  tumors  in 
the  utecus  does  not  prevent  conception  tak- 
ing place;  which  fact  I  have  myself  had 
more  than  one  opportunity  of  witnessing. 

One  case  which  occurred  to  me  in 
the  year  1824, — and  which  is  recorded 
in  tlie  second  part  of  my  father's  "  Prac- 
tical Observations  on  "iVIidwifery,"  —  T 
will  give  in  illustratiim.  ^ly  father  had 
been  requested  to  attend  iijxtn  a  lady  in 
her  confinement   of  her  third   f)r   fourth 
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child,  but  was  fi'om  iiomc  when  the  mes- 
senger arrived  to  summon  him;  I  conse- 
quently went  in  his  stead.  I  found  the 
patient  suflTering  severe  pains,  and  using 
forcible  bearing-down  eflbrts,  under  the 
belief  that  the  child  was  about  to  pass  im- 
mediately. On  making  an  examination,  I 
instantly  detected  that  the,  pelvic  cavity 
was  occupied  almost  entirely  by  a  solid 
fleshy  tumor,  much  larger  than  a  goose's 
egg,  which  was  pressing  considerably  on 
the  perineum :  the  os  uteri,  at  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  wasdilated  to  about  the  diameter 
of  a  crown  piece;  and  the  membranes,  un- 
ruptured, were  being  forcibly  propelled 
against  the  upper  ])art  of  the  tumor  with 
the  return  of  each  uterine  contraction. 
I  had  no  dilliculty  in  determining  that  the 
tumor  was  of  a  poly^ious  character,  by  its 
firm  consistence,  its  shape,  its  situation 
within  the  vaginal  cavity,  and  its  attach- 
-ment  within  the  os  uteri.  The  mouth  of 
the  womb  dilated  rapidly,  the  memln'anes 
burst  speedily ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  after 
my  arrival,  the  head,  under  the  action  of 
powerful  throes,  forced  the  principal  bulk 
of  the  tumor  external  to  the  vulva,  and 
itself  instantly  followed.  At  the  same 
moment  my  father  entered  the  room,  and, 
■with  myself,  had  an  opi)ortunity  of  ex- 
amining the  tumor  lying  forth  between  the 
thighs.  Now,  however,  that  the  difficulty, 
as  far  as  regarded  the  birth  of  the  child, 
was  removed,  it  became  a  question  in 
what  manner  the  polypus  should  be 
treated ; — whether  it  should  be  taken  away 
immediately  by  a  knife,  after  having  se- 
cured the  vessels  of  the  stem  by  placing  a 
ligature  around  it ;  or  whether  it  should 
be  returned  into  the  vagina,  and  a  future 
opportunity  taken  of  tying  it,  according 
to  the  commonly-adopted  method.  In  fa- 
vour of  the  first  suggestion,  it  might  have 
been  ui'ged  that  the  tumor  was  at  that 
time  so  comjiletely  under  control,  as  to 
render  the  operation  one  of  the  easiest 
description;  and  against  it,  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  surrounding  the  stem  of  a  polypus, 
by  means  of  the  double  canula,  is  but 
trifling  ;  and,  in  the  case  before  us,  might 
easily  be  accomplished  at  any  time.  Be- 
sides,—the  uterus  being  so  eminently  dis- 
posed to  take  upon  itself  inflammatory 
action  in  all  cases  after  delivery, — there 
was  great  danger  lest  the  double  irritation 
of  the  inflicted  wound  and  the  attached 
ligature  should  excite  a  disease  which  it 
W'Ould  be  difficult  to  keep  in  cheek. 
Again,  it  seemed  likely,  that,  as  the  ad- 
ventitious growth  was  nourished  by  the 
same  vessels  which  supplied  the  uterus, 
these  vessels  had  become  enlarged  in  a 
proportion  somewhat  equivalent  to  the 
increase  in  the  calibre  of  the  uterine 
vessels  themselves.  If  such .  were  the 
case,    it  was  fair  to  infer   that,   as  the 


uterine  vessels  .'hrunk  after  delivery,  the 
vascularity  of  the  polypus  would  also  be 
materially  diminished ;  and  that  this  di- 
minution in  the  bulk  of  the  tumor  would 
render  its  removal  altogether  less  formida- 
ble. These  reasons  induced  us  to  delay 
the  ojieration  at  least  until  the  changes 
consequent  on  delivery  were  accomplished, 
and  the  puerperal  state  had  terminated. 
The  result  both  justified  our  expectations, 
and  confirmed  the  correctness  of  our  rea- 
soning ;  for  my  father  made  several  vagi- 
nal examinations  during  the  few  first 
weeks  after  delivery,  and  satisfied  himself 
that,  as  the  uterus  contracted,  the  tumor 
also  lessened  in  size.  After  the  lapse  of 
nearly  four  months — no  symptoms  appear- 
ing in  the  meantime  to  call  for  earlier  in- 
terference—  the  polypus  was  tied  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  sloughed  off"  in  five 
days ;  and  I  here  present  it  to  you,  scarcely 
so  large  as  a  walnut  divested  of  its  outer 
husk. 

There  can  be  but  little  difficulty  in  de- 
termining the  nature  of  a  case  of  this  kind. 
The  ijear-shaped,  solid,  tumor  will  be  felt 
more  or  less  occupying  the  cavity  of  the 
vagina,  attached  by  its  pedicle  either  to  the 
vaginal  membrane  itself,  or  to  the  uterus ; 
or  the  stalk  will  be  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  uterus,  and  the  point  of  its  con- 
nexion with  the  healthy  structures  will 
probably  not  be  discernible ;  we  shall  be 
able  to  pass  the  finger  all  around  it,  to 
encompass  its  bulk  and  determine  its 
shape. 

Treatment. — Under  the  presence  of  such 
a  tumor,  then,  how  shall  we  act  ? — To  a 
ci^rtain  extent  we  must  follow  the  common 
Ijrinciples,  already  so  frequently  repeated  : 
let  us  give  nature  a  fair  trial,  in  the  hope 
of  witnessing  a  termination  such  as  I 
have  just  detailed;  but  if  the  patient 
begin  to  sink — if  the  j^ains  begin  to 
flag — if  the  parts  become  tumid,  hot,  or 
dry,  shewing  a  disposition  to  inflame,  then 
we  must  consider  it  necessary  to  interfere ; 
and  the  question  will  naturally  arise,  whe- 
ther we  shall  remove  the  tumor,  or  deliver 
the  patient  by  instrumental  means.  If 
we  can  deliver  easily  by  the  forceps,  let  us 
have  recourse  to  them,  because  they  do  no 
injury  to  the  child  or  mother;  but  if  deli- 
very is  impracticable  through  their  agency, 
rather  than  perforate  the  skull  a  ligature 
should  be  jjut  around  the  stem,  and  the 
tumor  should  be  cut  off' below.  On  the  re- 
moval of  the  tumor  the  child's  head  will 
probably  be  expelled. 

Scybalff. — There  is  still  another  adventi- 
tious tumor  which  may  impede  the  pas- 
sage of  the  child,  viz.  a  collection  of  fa?ces 
in  the  rectum.  It  is  not  usual  to  meet 
with  a  case  of  this  kind  in  the  higher 
classes  of  society;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  the  lower  orders  j  and  I 
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have  seen  more  than  one  instance,  in  which 
the  mass  contained  within  the  rectum  was 
so  hard  and  so  larijc,  as  for  some  time  to 
obstruct  the  exit  of  the  head. 

It  is  not  likely  that  we  should  confound 
this  cause  of  jJi-otraction  with  any  morbid 
pelvic  growth  ;  because  by  passing  the  fin- 
ger into  the  vagina,  and  tracing  the  rec- 
tum, that  gut  will  be  felt  bulging  forward  ; 
but  if  any  doubt  remain,  an  examination 
of  the  rectum  itself  will  generally  dissi- 
pate it. 

Treatment. — The  obvious  indication  here 
is,  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  bowels. 
This  may  be  done  by  two  or  three  enemata 
thrown  up  in  succession,  so  as  to  liquify 
the  fffices  and  dislodge  them.  But  cases 
have  occurred  in  which  all  attempts  to 
inject  a  fluid  were  rendered  nugatory,  in 
consequence  of  the  hardness  and  compact- 
ness of  the  mass.  It  has  been  advised 
that  we  should,  in  such  an  aggravated 
state,  endeavour  to  empty  the  rectum  by 
means  of  the  handle  of  a  spoon.  I  need 
not  remind  you,  that  this  cause  of  difli- 
ciilty  might  be  entirely  removed  by  proper 
attention  being  paid  to  the  due  evacuation 
of  the  canal  during  the  last  five  or  six 
weeks  of  utero-gestation. 


CASES  AND  REMARKS, 

Bv  R.  AUROWSMITH,  31. D.,  COVENTRV. 
[ContiDued  from  p.  92.] 

I. P.\RTI.AL  PeRITOMTIS. 

Case  II. — The  case  which  immedi- 
ately follows  is  from  Dr.  Abercrombie's 
work  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  \^c. 
2d  edit.  ]>.  178. 

A  lady,  a>t.  20,  was  seized  with  pe- 
ritonitis on  the  9tli  July,  1822,  from 
^vhich  she  was  convalescent  on  the  12th. 
On  that  nif^-ht  she  took  aperient  pills, 
wiiicli  operated  with  much  irritation, 
and  the  sym])t'jms  of  inflammation  re- 
turned, with  a  f;-ood  deal  ol"  depression  ; 
but  in  a  few  days  she  was  anaiii  conva- 
lescent. About  the  20th,  slie  had  pain 
in  the  hepatic  re<i^ion,  which  was  quite 
removed  by  local  hleedinjj;',  and  all  iier 
symptoms  were  favourable.  About  the 
2.Jth  slie  had  a  parotid  swellinf»-,  which 
advanced  slowly  to  sup])uration,  and 
was  of  considerable  size;  but  she  would 
not  consent  to  its  being-  o])ened. 

"  On  the  nl<4ht  of  tiie  2d  of  Aug-ust," 
says  Dr.  A.,  "  she  went  to  bed  in  her 
usual  health,  iiaving-  been  in  the  draw- 
ing-room through  the  day,  and  without 


any  complaint  except  the  parotid  swell" 
iug-.  Early  in  the  morning-  of  the  3d, 
she  awoke  in  great  distress,  with  cough 
and  oppressed  breathing'.  When  I  saw 
her  (about  11  o'clock),  her  face  was  ca- 
daverous ;  her  breathing-  frightfully  op- 
pressed, with  a  rattling-  sound.  The 
nulse  was  very  frequent,  and  there  w  as 
in  the  room  an  intolerable  fcetor.  She 
died  about  twelve. 

"  Inspection. — Betw  ixtthe  diaphragm 
and  the  u])])er  surface  of  the  liver  there 
was  formed  a  distinctly  defined  cavity, 
lined  by  a  cjst  of  coagulable  lymph, 
and  containing-  at  least  a  pound  of  thin 
puriform  matter,  of  intolerable  fcetor  *. 
The  rig-ht  lung-  adhered  extensively  to 
the  diaphragTU,  and  the  diaphrag-m  was 
perforated  by  a  small  opening,  by  which 
the  matter  from  the  abscess  had  passed 
freely  into  the  bronchial  canals,  and  it 
was  traced    as   far  as   the  trunk  of  the 


•  "  En  lisant  avec  attention  les  observations 
d'abces  du  foie  publiees  dans  les  Blemoirea  de 
I'Academie  de  Chirurgie,  on  reooiiniiit  qu'evi- 
demment,  dans  plusieurs  cas,  I'abces  dont  il 
est  question  n'avaient  pas  leur  siege  dans  le  foie, 
mais  bien  entre  ce  viscere  et  le  parties  conti  • 
gn^es,  et  des  lors,  tr^s-probablement,  dans  le 
peritoinc."— C/iOJne/,  Diet,  de  Wed.  XVI.  328. 

Cbomel,  in  discussing  the  treatment  of  perito- 
nitis, remarks,  that  "  Une  large  saignee  dissipe, 
quelquefois  aussi,  comme  par  enchantement,  une 
peritonite  partielle."  I  have  bad  several  oppor- 
tunities of  verifying  this  observation,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  example  :— Mrs.  D.,  set.  40, 
had  annually,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  an 
attack  of  circumscribed  pain  and  tenderness  of 
abdomen,  with  fever  and  depression,  for  which 
she  had  been  treated  with  purgatives  and  local 
applications,  and  from  which  she  had  each  year  a 
tedious  and  imperfect  recovery.  In  December 
last  she  had  a  return  of  the  paiu,  which  now  oc- 
cupied the  right  side  of  the  abdomen  (chiefly  the 
inguinal  region),  with  tenderness,  fever,  sick- 
ness, and  depression.  She  had  been  freely 
purged,  and  had  had  seventeen  leeches  applied 
the  evening  before  I  saw  her.  The  leeches  pro- 
duced some  transient  relief,  but  the  iiain  and 
sickness  afterwards  recurred  with  severity.  She 
was  placed  upright  in  bed,  and  bled  ad  deliquhim 
(about  20  ounces  of  blood  were  lost),  with  imme- 
diate and  complete  relief.  The  bleeding  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  dose  of  opium  and  calomel,  and  a 
blister  was  applied  to  the  side  of  the  abdomen. 
When  she  first  sat  up,  she  complained  of  a  drag- 
ging sensation  in  the  part,  but  she  had  no  return 
of  pain  or  sickness,  and  her  recovery  was  rapid 
and  complete. 

Partial  pcritonis,  leading  to  disorganizations  of, 
or  morbid  products  in  portions  of  the  peritoneum, 
no  doubt,  often  lead  at  a  future  period  to  general 
peritonitis.  Two  years  ago  I  was  jiri  sent  at  the 
examination  of  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  died  of 
general  peritonitis.  The  treatment  of  the  case 
had  been  conducted  with  promptitude,  energy, 
and  judgment;  but  in  vain.  On  examination  a 
portion  of  omentum  was  found  to  have  under- 
gone a  previous  thickening  and  alteration  of 
structure  (from  circumscribed  inflammation,  no 
donbt),  and  contained  within  a  sac  a  grumous 
fluid,  which  had  little  or  no  resemblance  to  pus. 
This  previously  diseased  structure  had  originated 
the  general  peritonitis,  of  which  it  formed  the 
point  de  depart. 
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tracliea.  Tlie  liver  was  sound  in  its  in- 
ternal structure,  but  on  its  ])eritoneal 
coat  there  were  some  marks  of  inflam- 
mation. The  intestines  adhered  to  each 
other  through  almost  their  whole  ex- 
tent, to  the  omentum  and  to  the  parietes 
ot"  the  abdomeil ;  so  that  no  portion  of 
intestine  could  be  traced  without  tearing- 
these  adhesions,  which  were  soft. 
Throughout  this  mass  of  disease  there 
were,  in  several  places,  cavities  of  va- 
rious sizes,  containing  purulent  matter; 
one  of  these,  on  the  right  side,  seemed 
to  communicate  by  a  small  canal  with 
tlie  great  abscess  above  the  liver.  In 
the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis,  behind 
the  uterus,  another  great  abscess  was 
discovered,  containing  nearly  a  pound 
of  thin  foetid  pus.  It  was  formed  by  ad- 
hesions betwixt  the  intestine,  the  uterus, 
and  the  ovaria,  so  that  it  was  completely 
cut  ofl'  from  the  other  parts,  and  remained 
entire  after  the  examination  of  them  had 
been  concluded." 

Case  III. — Andral,  in  his  CUnique 
Mtdicale  (torn.  iv.  p.  664),  i-elates  the 
following  case :  — 

"  A  printer,  set.  23,  entered  La  Cha- 
rite,  far  advanced  in  tubercular  phthi- 
sis. Moreover,  below  the  cartilaginous 
border  of  the  left  false  ribs,  the  abdomi- 
nal parietes  were  elevated  by  a  tumor, 
rather  oblong  than  round,  which  appear- 
ed to  pass  behind  the  ribs,  and  was  felt 
to  extend  the  breadth  of  four  fingers  be- 
neath them.  Transversely,  it  reached 
Irom  the  level  of  the  abdominal  extre- 
mity of  the  eleventh  rib  almost  to  the 
linea  alba.  Percussion  elicited  a  very 
dull  sound  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tho- 
rax on  that  side  where  usually  the  pre- 
sence of  gas  in  the  great  cul  de  sac  of 
the  stomach  renders  it  more  resonant 
than  elsewhere.  This  dulness  of  sound 
could  only  depend  on  the  three  following 
circumstances: — 1st,  a  pleuritic  effu- 
sion, which  had  depressed  the  diaphragm 
and  thrust  the  sjjleen  forward ;  2dly, 
unusual  development  of  the  spleen  it- 
self; or,  3dly,  a  tumor  of  new  forma- 
tion, originating  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  organ.  But  there  was  no  other 
symptom  of  pleuritic  effusion,  nor  had 
he  ever  had  intermittent  fever — an  affec- 
tion which  often  leaves  an  engorgement 
of  the  spleen.  Three  years  before,  he 
had  experienced  in  that  situation  a 
very  acute  pain,  which  had  obliged  him 
to  keep  his  bed  for  several  days:  the 
pain  was  accompanied  by  fever.  He 
was  once  bled  generally,  and  had  leeches 


applied  to  the  hypochondrium  several 
times.  The  pain  was  called  rheumatic. 
At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  it  ceased,  but 
since  that  period  he  has  constantly  ex- 
perienced a  sense  of  constriction  and 
uneasiness  in  the  left  hypochondrium. 
He  had  not  perceived  the  existence  of 
the  tumor,  wliich,  however,  was  tender 
on  pressure.  The  decumbent  jjosition 
was  unaffected  by  it.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances we  conjectured  that  the  tu- 
mor was  not  formed  by  the  spleen,  but 
that  it  was  developed  in  the  peritoneum  ; 
having  its  origin  in  a  partial  inflamma- 
tion of  that  membrane,  which  three 
years  pi-eviously  had  announced  itself 
by  pain  in  the  left  hypochondrium.  The 
pulmonary  affectioTi  soon  proved  fatal. 

"  Inspection. — On  opening  the  abdo- 
men, the  tumor  recognized  during  life 
was  found  in  the  left  hypochondiium. 
It  had  at  least  the  volume  of  two  large 
oranges  united.  Above,  it  sej)arated 
the  spleen  from  the  abdominal  parietes, 
and  extended  below  to  the  supra-renal 
capsule.  It  was  united  to  the  parts 
with  which  it  was  in  contact  by 
rather  firm  adhesions.  It  was  fluc- 
tuating to  the  touch.  The  moment  an 
incision  was  made,  a  sero-purulent, 
inodorous,  dirty-Avhite  fluid,  spirted 
forth.  The  walls  of  the  cavity  were 
formed  of  white  cellulo-fibrous  tissue, 
four  or  five  lines  thick.  No  other  morbid 
appearance  existed  in  the  peritoneum*." 

II. — Coma  from  Jaundice. 
Drowsiness  speedily  supervening  on 
sudden  attacks  of  jaundice,  preceded  by 
sudden,  violent,  and  transient  pain  in 
the  epigastrium,  unattended  by  any 
disturbance  of  the  pulse,  has  occurred 
to  my  observation  on  so  many  occasions, 
that  I  cannot  but  conclude  it  must  have 
been  noticed  by  practitioners  in  gene- 
ral. I  am  not  aware  that,  in  connexion 
with  these  symptoms,  it  oftentimes  pro- 
ceeds to  fatal  coma ;  but  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  does  so  occasionally, 
and  it  is  difficult  not  to  conclude,  that 
the  sudden  pain  and  its  consequences 
arise  from  a  mechanical  obstruction  in 
the  gall  ducts.  In  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  Medical  Repository,  a  case  is  re- 
lated which  goes  to  corroborate  some 
part  of  this  view.  A  woman  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  jaundice,  and  died  the 
same  night  of  coma.  A  calculus  was 
found  sticking  in  the  gall  duct,  and  the 

*  See  also  Cooke's  Blorgagni,  vol.  ii.  p.  294,  for 
cases  of  peritoneal  abscess  from  injuries. 
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duct  was  ruptured.  Dr.  Marsh  *,  of 
Dublin,  drew  the  attentiou  of  the  pro- 
fession, several  years  ago,  to  the  occur- 
rence of  fatal  coma,  in  connexion  with 
jaundice  in  hepatic  diseases;  and  Dr. 
Alison  f  remarks,  that  several  cases,  in 
all  material  respects  similar  to  those  of 
Dr.  Marsh,  had  occurred  to  himself  In 
another  ])lace  he  observes,  that  these 
"  sudden  attacks  of  coma  are  not  always 
explained  by  effusion  within  the  cra- 
nium ;"  and  that  "  it  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther it  can  be  ascribed,  as  in  the  case  of 
disease  of  the  kidne3'S,  to  letention  of 
matter  destined  to  excretion."  Dr.  Mac- 
leod  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Burnett  J  have  de- 
scribed two  valuable  cases,  having  a 
good  deal  of  analogy  with  those  already 
adverted  to ;  and  it  appears  to  be  the 
opinion  of  all  these  gentlemen,  as  well 
as  of  a  more  recent  writer.  Dr.  Griffin  §, 
of  Limerick,  that  fatal  coma  in  jaundice 
follows  the  suppression  of  the  secretion 
of  bile,  rather  than  its  absorption  from  a 
mechanical  obstruction  to  tlie  flow  of  it 
into  the  duodenum.  Without  enter- 
taining any  doubt  that  the  suppression 
of  the  secretion  of  bile  may  prove  fatal 
through  an  affection  of  the  brain,  obser- 
vation has  also  impressed  me  with  the 
belief  that  the  absoqUion  of  bile  conse- 
quent on  a  sudden  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion to  the  flow  of  it  througii  the  duct, 
will  sometimes  have  the  same  effect. 
How  it  happens  that  jaundice  is,  on 
many  occasions,  free  from  this  serious 
complication,  and  not  so  in  others,  is  a 
question  «hich  cannot  at  present  be  sa- 
tisfactorily answered  )|. 


♦  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iii. 

t  Elements  of  Pathology,  p.  222. 

t  Lond.  Jled.  Gaz.  vol.  v.  page  6.'!!. 

§  Dublin  Medical  Journal,  No.  xii.  p.  ;i46. — Dr. 
Griffin  has  related  four  cases  of  head  affection, 
conjoined  with  jaundiced  skin  and  conjunctiva 
Two  of  these  terminated  fatally,  and  two  reco- 
vered ;  and  the  recovery  was  pretty  evidently  iliie 
to  active  purgation.  Dr.  G.  has  not  mentioned 
the  existence  of  epigastric  pain,  and  he  has 
omitted  to  state  the  colour  of  the  alvine  dejec- 
tions;  so  that  whether  the  secretion  of  bile  was 
suppressed  or  not  in  these  cases,  we  have  no  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  shew.  Wcrgagni  recognised 
the  suppression  of  the  secretion  as  one  cause  of 
jaundice.  He  says,  "The  matter  of  the  bile  may 
accumulate  in  the  blood,  either  in  consequence  of 
S07ne  di^urder  of  Ihe  bliwd  itself,  or  some  affection 
of  the  secretory  organ,"  &c.  — Cooke's  Morgagni, 
vol.  ii.  page  203. 

II  Monro,  aecundus,  injected  bile  into  the  Sfrous 
cavities  and  cellular  membrane  of  animals,  in  or- 
der experimentally  to  ascertain  its  effects  mi  the 
animal  economy.  Bile  injected  into  the  abdomen 
of  a  rabbit  was  fatal  jn  two  hours,  without  pro- 
ducing inflamniation  or  jaundice.  Injected  into 
the  cellular  membrane  of  the  back  in  a  pig,  it 
speedily  produced  debilitating  effects,  with  labo- 


If,  however,  we  reflect  on  the  modifi- 
cations in  composition,  (undefined,  it  is 
true,  at  present  by  chemical  analysis,) 
which  the  biliary  secretion  undergoes  in 
different  states  of  the  system,  we  shall 
cease  to  be  surjnised,  probably,  at  the 
variety  of  the  s^mjitoms  produced  b}'  its 
absorption;  and  we  may  reasonably  con- 
jecture that  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
bile  itself  may  aflord  one  source  of  ex- 
planation of  the  supervention  of  fatal 
coma  in  jaundice. 

That  there  is  a  foundation  in  nature 
for  the  opinion  held  iu  this  country, 
(however  derided  that  o])inion  may 
have  been  by  some  French  authors), 
namely,  that  a  vitiated  or  anormal  con- 
dition of  the  bile  is  the  source  of  very 
disordered  states  of  the  system,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  if  we  attend  only 
to  the  alterations  iu  the  sensible  pro- 
perties of  that  fluid,  as  revealed  to  us  iu 
the  examination  of  dead  bodies  ;  but  we 
must  patiently  await  the  researches  and 
co-operation  of  accomplished  chemical 
patholognsts,  ere  Ave  shall  be  able  to 
invest  the  notions  in  question  with  an 
exact  and  scientific  character.  Not  to 
dwell  on  the  observations  of  Stoll,  Fre- 
derick Hofl'man,  and  others*,  I  may  be  ^ 
permitted  to  support  the  view  now  taken 
by  the  recent  remarks  of  the  sagacious 
and  unprejudiced  M.  Aiidral.  After  re- 
counting some  anormal  appearances  of 
bile,  and  adverting  to  the  fact  that  they 
sometimes  concur  with  morbid  altera- 
tions in  the  structure  of  the  liver,  and, 
on  tiie  other  hand,  are  not  unfrequently 
found  in  an  apparently  healthy  condition 
of  that  organ,  M.  -Audral  ])rocccds: — 
"  The  knowledge  of  these  facts  appears 
to  me  to  be  not  unimportant.  They  tend 
to  elevate  (so  to  speak)  to  the  rank  of 


rious  breathing,  and  death  in  four  hours  (Monro's 
Elem.  of  Anatomy,  Edin.  182;'>,  vol.  i.  page  5S0.) 
Mr.  Phillips  lias  recently  prosecuted  the  same  in- 
quiry. "  If  two  drachms  of  bile,"  says  he,  "  be 
injected  into  the  femoral  vein  of  an  ordinary 
sized  dog,  in  a  few  hours  he  becomes  jaundiced, 
comatose,  and  dies.  If  the  quantity  be  lessened, 
the  effects  are  less  marked,  hn  either  case  the 
urine  and  other  secretions  become  tinged  with 
bile."  (Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  June  IsS.S,  p.  426 :  On 
the  Functions  of  the  I.iver,  and  Uses  of  the  Bile.) 
•  Marx  has  collected  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  Fred.  Hoffman,  Hebenstreit,  JI(in;agni,  Tron- 
ciiin,  and  others,  descriptive  ol  the  effects  of 
vitiated  or  profusely-secreted  bile  on  the  alimen- 
tary canal — effects  which  appean-d  to  these  ob- 
servers to  simulate  the  consequences  of  irritant 
poisons  internally  administered. — "  Die  Lehre 
von  den  Giften,"  i.  ii.  30.'),  307,  and  400.  See  also 
Cruveilhier,  in  "  Diet,  de  Med.  et  Chir.  pratiq." 
viii.  322  ;  and  in  particular.  Portal's  "  Memoires 
sur  la  Nature  et  le  Traitement  de  plusieurs  Mala- 
dies," V.  65. 
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positive  ideas,  an  opinion  whicli,  in 
Eiif^lantl  especially,  Las  numerous  par- 
tisans; and  according-  to  which  a  cer- 
tain number  of  disorders  of  digestion 
are  considered  to  depend  on  a  vitiated 
secretion  of  bile."  He  then  continues: 
— "  On  opening  dead  bodies  we  find  the 
greatest  difference  in  tlie  aj)pearance  of 
bile  in  the  gall  bladder,  which  varies, 
with  respect  to  colour,  Ironi  a  ])ure  yel- 
low to  the  deepest  black,  and  in  consis- 
tence from  that  of  water  to  a  very  thick 
syrup,  or  even  to  complete  solidity. 
There  are  some  kinds  of  bile,  which, 
placed  in  contact  with  the  skin,  excite  a 
disagreeable  sensation  of  pungent  heat 
and  pricking ;  and  on  this  ])oint  we  may 
refer  to  the  experiments  of  Morgagni, 
who,  having-  inserted  bile  collected  from 
different  bodies  into  the  cellular  tissue 
of  various  animals,  found  that  in  some 
cases  it  only  acted  locally  as  a  simple 
foreign  body,  without  any  injurious 
effect  from  its  absorption ;  whilst  in 
others  it  produced  an  action  eminently 
deleterious."  —  "  The  modifications  in 
the  qualities  of  the  bile  now  adverted  to, 
are  not  the  only  alterations  of  this  iluid 
of  which  I  have  ascertained  the  exist- 
ence in  the  dead  body.  One  circum- 
stance has  especially  struck  me  in  a 
considerable  number  of  post  mortem 
examinations,  and  that  is,  the  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  bile  contained  in  the 
intestinal  canal  in  certain  individuals 
who  have  had  during-  life  a  jjrofuse  diar- 
rhoea. As  to  the  liver,  it  preseiits  no 
appreciable  alteration  ;  it  is  simply 
gorged  with  bile.  The  intestinal  canal 
is  sometimes  deeply  affected ;  the  mucous 
mendjrane  is  inflamed,  disorganized,  and 
ulcerated  :  sometimes,  on  the  contrary, 
it  exhibits  no  other  perceptible  lesion 
tiian  a  slight  injection  of  the  vessels 
which  ramify  in  the  mucous  membrane, 
or  beneath  it ;  so  that  if,  in  the  first 
case,  we  say,  with  M.  Broussais,  that 
the  biliary  flux  was  consecutive  to  intes- 
tinal iriitation,  this  liaison  is  by  no 
means-so  clear  in  the  second*." 

I  shall  now  detail  a  case  in  which 
the  brain  suffered  from  the  absorption 
of  bile,  as  it  appears  to  me ;  and  in 
which  that  absorption  was  determined 
by  a  sudden  mechanical  obstruction  in 
the  gall  ducts. 

Nov.  29,  1832.— ]Vrr.  L.,  set.  63,  had 
enjoyed  good  health  during  many  years. 
For  some  mouths  past  he  had  gained 

•  Cliiiique  Medicale,  iv.  213,  21". 


ilesh,  having  of  late  accustomed  him- 
self, but  not  immoderately,  to  nuilt 
liquor,  in  lieu  of  other  beverage.  On 
the  evening-  of  the  27th  he  was  seized 
with  a  severe  pain  of  the  epigastrium, 
which  was  considered  lo  he  "  spasm  of 
the  stomach,"  and  for  which  he  took 
"  carminatives,  opiates,  and  antispas- 
modics," with  relief.  Yesterday  his 
skin  was  observed  to  he  yellow,  and  he 
became  drowsy.  The  drowsiness  in- 
creased a  good  deal  towards  evening, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  night  passed 
into  decided  coma.  I  w  as  called  to  him 
at  eight  o'clock  this  morning,  when  he 
could  be  roused  only  with  difficulty,  and 
then  imperfectly ;  he,  however,  recog- 
iiized  and  spoke  to  me.  He  had  no 
paralysis  of  the  limbs ;  the  pupils  were 
natural ;  the  breathing  m  as  attended 
by  some  heaving  of  the  shoulders,  but 
was  not  stertorous;  tiie  skin  was  yellow, 
the  features  sharp,  the  temperature  na- 
tural; the  pulse  was  unaccelerated, 
feeble,  and  irregular.  He  was  free  from 
pain  of  the  stomach :  the  stools  were 
neaily  white  ;  the  urine  passed  involun- 
tarily, and  smelt  strong.  There  was 
some  muttering-  and  tendency  to  de- 
lirium, for  he  made  several  rather  per- 
severing attempts  to  get  out  of  bed. 

After  rousing  him,  he  was  enabled  to 
swallow  a  large  dose  of  calomel,  and 
some  blood  was  taken  from  the  arm  ; 
but  as  the  pulse  and  breathing  very  de- 
cidedly failed  during  the  flow  of  blood, 
not  more  than  six  ounces  wei'e  taken. 
The  effusion  of  cold  water,  by  pouring 
it  on  the  head  from  some  height,  was 
practised,  at  fiist  with  the  effect  of 
rousing  the  sensibility ;  but  this  ad- 
vantage was  transient:  he  soon  relapsed 
into  his  former  state.  Leeches  to  the 
temples,  and  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  were  applied ;  subsequently  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  and  stimuli :  but  no 
improvement  took  place :  the  pulse 
failed,  the  breathing  became  more  labo- 
rious, and  at  leng-th  stertorous,  and  he 
expired  during  tiie  night. 

The  blood  drawn  did  not  coagulate 
firmly.  A  film  of  serum  which  covered 
the  surface  was  of  a  deep  orange  co- 
lour*. 

As  the  body  was  not  examined  after 
death,  the  actual  existence  of  gall  stones 
was  not  demonstrated.  I  suppose  them, 
nevertheless,  to  have  originated  the  train 


*  See  Dublin   Med.  Journal,   No,  vi.  346,  for 
analysis  of  blood  in  jaundice. 
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of  morbid  symptoms  just  detailed.  If 
this  opinion  is  incorrect,  tben  sudden 
and  violent  pain  in  tlie  epiji-astriuni,  oc- 
enrrinjj  to  a  jierson  in  health,  quickly 
followed  by  jaundiced  skin,  and  absence 
of  bile  in  the  stools,  and  unaccompanied 
by  any  disturbance,  or  at  least  excite- 
ment of  the  circulation,  an-  not  pathog- 
nomonic, as  they  have  commonly  been 
supposed  to  be,  of  the  passag-e  of  gall 
stones.  Gall  stones  may  obstruct  the 
duct,  and  cause  jaundice,  without  occa- 
sioning-pain,  as  was  the  case  in  the  in- 
stance previously  quoted  from  the  Medi- 
cal Repository ;  but  can  symptoms  oc- 
curring in  the  order  just  enumerated, 
arise  from  any  other  cause  ?  I  think 
we  have  no  sufficient  proof  of  it,  whilst 
we  have  abundance  that  they  are  the 
ordinary  signs  of  sudden  and  transient 
mechanical  obstruction  of  the  ductus 
communis  choledochus*.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion deserving  of  consideration,  whether, 
in  coma  from  absorption  of  bile,  bleed- 
ing is  an  appro])riate  remedy.  The 
case  just  now  related  was  far  advanced 
before  it  was  practised ;  but  in  narco- 
tism, which  is  a  very  analogous  state, 
bleeding  is  injurious  (if  all  the  poison  be 
not  previously  expelled),  from  ]iromot- 
ing  the  farther  absoqition  of  the  poison ; 
and  it  may  be  presumed  it  would  have  a 
similar  effect  in  the  kind  of  case  under 
consideration. 

I  have  seen  several  cases  of  jaundice, 
illustrating  the  one  just  described,  which, 
immediately  following  sudden  violent 
and  ti'ansient  epigastric  pain,  was  al- 
most as  immediately  followed  by  drow- 
siness ;  and  where,  after  the  cessation  of 
the  pain,  and  the  return  of  the  due  ex- 
cretion of  the  bile,  tlie  health  has  been 
speedily  re-established.  T«o  females 
came  under  my  care  in  1832,  in  v^hom 
this  succession  of  symptoms  arose.  In 
each  there  were  several  attacks  of  vio- 
lent pain,  the  jaundice  and  drowsiness 
immediately  following;  and  after  a 
short  time  all  subsided,  leav  ing  tlic  pa- 
tients, as  they  were  before  the  attacks,  in 
very  good  health.  One  of  these  women 
had,  twenty  years  previously,  an  attack 
precisely  similar,  and  on  that  occasion, 


*  Andral,  after  describing  the  order  of  symp- 
toms above  enumerated,  and  attributing  them  in 
general  to  the  passage  of  liiliary  calculi,  asks — 
"  Mais  en  est  ce  lit  I'unique  cause  !"  And  adopt- 
ing a  train  of  reasoning  which  apjjcars  to  me  far 
from  convincing,  infers  that  they  may  sometimes 
arise  from  hepatic  colic,  or  neuralgia  uf  the  liver. 
— Clin,  Medicate,  iv.  'Xil. 


as  well  as  on  the  present,  gall  stones 
were  found. 

Another  instance  has  very  recently 
occurred  to  me,  which  shews  the  effect 
of  absorption  of  bile  in  producing  an  af- 
fection of  the  brain.  A  man,  set.  43,  had 
been  ill  three  weeks  with  bad  cough, 
dyspiuea,  and  copious  but  difficult  ex- 

fiectoration  of  thick  white  mucus,  with 
ever.  On  the  16th  of  February  his 
complexion  w as  obseived  to  be  yellow. 
On  the  17th  I  saw  him,  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  tlie  symjitoms  before  named,  be 
complained  of  acidity  and  flatulence, 
and  frequent  vomiting  of  food  brought 
on  by  coughing.  He  had  no  pain  of 
epigastrium;  the  fa-ces  were  deep  yel- 
low, and  the  urine  orange-coloured.  On 
the  19th  he  was  fully  jaundiced  ;  and  on 
that  day  and  the  following  was  very 
drowsy,  the  stools  and  urine  continuing 
of  a  deep  colour.  A  blister  was  ap- 
plied to  the  chest ;  he  w  as  freel}  purged 
by  mercurial  puigativ es,  and  took  digi- 
talis and  alkalies.  On  the  2lst  the  yel- 
lowness and  drowsiness  were  much  re- 
lieved, as  well  as  the  ])ectoral  symptoms. 
This  man  had  been  previously  healthy. 
In  this  case  there  was  neither  obstruc- 
tion nor  suppression  of  the  biliary  secre- 
tion. It  was  no  doubt  similar  to  some 
of  the  cases  recorded  hy  Audral,  Aber- 
crombie,  f^c.  in  some  of  which  jaundice 
was  occasioned  by  inflammation  of  the 
convex  portion  of  the  liver,  communi- 
cated from  the  lungs  ;  in  others  from  an 
inflammatory  aflection  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  or  duo- 
denum*. 

III. — Tremblement  Metallique. 
The  process  of  gilding  is  carried  on 

*  "  Enfin,  dans  plusieurs  cas  d'ictere,  on  ne 
frouve  aucnne  alltration  ni  dans  le  foie,  ni  dans 
ses  depenriances,  ni  dans  les  organes  qui,  par  leiir 
situation  on  leur  nature,  peuvL-nt  exercer  quelque 
influence  sur  I'appareil  hepatique.  Parmi  les  in- 
dividus  qui  etaient  dans  ce  cas,  il  y  en  avait  chez 
lesquels  la  premiere  maladie  avait  ete  Tictere. 
lis  Etaient  devenus  jaunes  sans  avoir  6prouv6 
d'ailleurs  aucun  autre  accident  morbide.  Citte 
jannis«e  durait  chez  eux  de  huit  jours  A  un  mois, 
lorsqu'une  autre  affection  les  intratnait  tout  d 
coup  au  tombeau.  Je  posside  trois  observations 
de  ce  genre  ;  dans  la  premiere,  la  mort  fut  le  r6- 
sultat  d'une  hemorrhagic  c6r6brale  ;  dans  la  se- 
conde,  elle  fut  due  a  une  peritonite  suraigue  ;  et 
dans  la  troisieme,  la  mort  eut  lieu  subitement, 
sans  que  I'ouverture  du  cadavre  montrit  aucune 
lesion  qui  pttt  en  rendre  compte.  Dans  deux  de 
ces  cas,  la  complete  decoloration  des  selles  annon- 
9  lit  que  pendant  la  vie  la  bile  avait  cesse  d'arri- 
ver  dans  le  duoddniim  ;  dans  le  troisidnie  cas,  les 
evacuations  alvines  avaient  6t6  constamment 
jaunes." — Clin.  Medicate,  iv.  '220. 
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in  tills  city  in  connexion  m  itli  the  watch 
manufacture,  one  of  the  staple  trades  of 
the  place;  and  artisans  occupied  in  that 
department,  ^specially  those  who  are  in- 
temperate, or  inattentive  to  cleanliness, 
are  sometimes  affected  with  that  weak- 
ness and  involuntary  jactitation  of  the 
muscles  which  has  of  late  received  the 
name  of  tremblement  metaUiqne — a  de- 
sig-nation  conferred  on  the  disease  hy 
J\lerat,  in  his  Traiti  de  la  Colique  Me- 
taUiqne. The  late  Dr.  Darwall*  states 
that  artisans  employed  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  mercury,  or  exposed  to  the  va- 
pours of  that  metal,  are  subject  to  ulce- 
rations and  other  sjnnptoms,  usually 
ascribed  to  pseudo-sv-])hilis ;  but  I  have 
never  seen  any  other  ill  effect  than  the 
muscular  tremors,  nor  can  I  leam  that 
any  other  have  been  observed  iu  this 
town. 

An  efficient  remedy  for  the  removal  of 
the  tiemors  is  still  a  desideratum  in  prac- 
tice. Darwall,  the  most  recent  writer 
on  the  subject,  says  that  all  means  have 
proved  equally  useless  in  his  hands;  but 
refers  to  the  reported  successful  admini- 
stration of  the  nitrate  of  silver  by  the 
Che\  alier  Sementiui.  Dr.  Darwall  had 
not  tried  the  nitrate,  nor  have  I  any  ex- 

})erience  of  it;  but  having  witnessed  the 
)enef]cial  effects  of  strychnia  in  some 
cases  of  paralysis,  where  there  was  rea- 
son to  think  the  organization  of  the  ner- 
vous centres  was  not  considerably  in- 
jured, I  thought  it  not  an  improbable 
remedy  in  the  muscular  weakness  and 
tremors  fiom  mercurial  poisonf.  Every 
one  knows  that  these  tremors,  which  are 
sometimes  irremediable,  will  sometimes 
also  cease  spontaneously,  if  the  patient 
withdraw  himself  from  the  iiinuence 
of  the  exciting-  cause.  It  would  be 
wrong,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  maxim, 
jwst  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc,  with 
reference  to  any  remedy  in  this  disease, 
until  its  efficacy  was  established  by  a 
series  of  cases.  In  the  case  of  Walms- 
ley,  which  immediately  follows,  the  ef- 
fects of  an  over-dose  of  the  alkaloid  \\  ere 
striking  and  characteristic,  and  appa- 
rently led  to  speedy  improvement. 

Nov.   23d,  1832. Walmsley,  ret. 

31,  has  worked  at  the  trade  seventeen 
years,  and  w  as  never  "  nervous,"  as  the 
workmen  express  it,  till  now.     He  at- 

*  Cyclop.  Pract.  Med.  i.  152. 

t  See  in  pwrticular  Andral's  Clitiique  Medicale, 
iv.  1S7;  and  Elliotson,  in  Lond.  Med.  Gazette, 
July  1833,  p.  502,  on  the  Treatment  of  Paralysis 
fronj  the  Poison  of  Lead,  by  Strychnia. 


tributes  his  complaints  to  having  worked 
lately  in  a  shop  wiiich  is  daiii])  and  cold, 
and  in  which  the  draught  of  the  chim- 
ney is  not  good.  He  has  been  slightly 
affected  for  si.v  months,  but  the  tremois 
have  not  been  severe;  they  are  now 
worse.  On  every  attempt  to  e.xercise 
the  voluntary  muscles,  the  tremors  take 
place.  The  first  symptom  was  weak- 
ness of  the  fore-arms,  and  pain  of  the 
elbows.  The  pulse  is  rather  w  eak  ;  the 
functions  all  natural. 

As  the  extract  of  conium  had  been  re- 
commended in  this  disease  in  the  Ga- 
zette*, I  determined  to  try  it.  He  was 
directed  to  take  four  grains  night  and 
morning.  On  the  26th  he  had  less 
trembling  and  weakness;  the  bowels 
.vere  confined.  He  was  ordered  some 
common  opening  mixture,  and  to  conti- 
nue the  conium.  Nothing  more  was 
heard  of  him  at  this  period. 

Nov.  loth,  1833. — Walmsley  applied 
again,  having  had  tremors  for  six  weeks, 
and  taken  the  conium  without  any  ad- 
vantage. He  had  remained  Avell  since 
last  year  to  the  time  now  mentioned. 
After  his  former  illness,  he  returned  to 
work  in  a  dry  warm  shop  in  an  upper 
story,  but  lately  has  gone  back  to  the 
damp  colder  shop  on  the  ground  floor; 
and  to  that  circumstance  attributes  the 
recurrence  of  his  complaint.  He  has 
pain  of  both  elbows,  with  weakness  of 
the  fingers,  and  a  great  deal  of  trem- 
bling-, and  even  jactitation,  on  every  at- 
tempt to  exercise  the  muscles.  Hishead 
does  not  shake  ;  all  the  functions  are 
natural.  He  was  directed  to  take  a  pill 
containing-  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of 
strychnia  twice  a  day. 

22. — Owing  to  some  misconception, 
for  two  days  he  took  two  pills  for  a  dose 
twice  daily.  For  two  hours  after  each 
dose  he  had  violent  spasms  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  extremities  and  body  gene- 
rally. I  witnessed  one  of  these  attacks. 
He  had  no  trismus,  but  the  spasms  were 
violent  and  general.  The  face  was  pal- 
lid ;  the  forehead  bedewed  with  perspi- 
ration from  the  exertion.  The  breath- 
ing was  distressed,  from  spasm  of  the 
respiratory  muscles,  and  a  good  deal  of 
exhaustion  succeededf .  The  pills  w^re 
altogether  omitted,  and  to-day  he  is 
much  better  than  before  he  began  to 
take  them.     The  pulse  is  w  eak  ;  he  re- 


*  liond.  Med.  Gazette,  Oct.  18.32,  p.  32. 
t  See  Christison  on  Poisons,  2d  edit.  p.  753,  for 
the  physiological  effects  of  strychnos  on  man. 
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sinued  tlic  use  of  tbc  strycliiiia  in  the 
dose  of  a  sixth  of  a  grain  twice  a  day. 

Dec.  23d. — He  has  been  so  mucli  bet- 
ter, that  he  did  not  present  himself  till 
to-day,  and  then  in  consequence  of  be- 
ing requested  to  do  so.  He  has  scarcely 
any  tremors.  He  continues  the  pills, 
and  made  the  observation  s])ontane()usly, 
without  any  leading  question  being  put 
to  him,  that  he  did  not  feel  so  well  if  he 
left  them  off. 

Feb.  27th,  1834.— I  met  Walmsley  in 
the  street  to-day ;  he  lias  worked  since 
the  middle  of  December,  and  is  fiee  from 
tremors.  The  fore-arms  continue  weak, 
and  he  has  yet  pain  in  the  elbows  at 
times. 

April  1st,  1833.— H.  Sprason,  aet.  39, 
has  been  employed  about  twenty  years 
in  gilding.  The  tremors  came  on  ra- 
ther more  than  a  year  since,  for  the  first 
time,  but  in  a  slight  degree ;  they  are 
now  very  bad.  In  general,  so  long  as 
he  does  not  attempt  the  performance  of 
au  act  of  volition,  tlie  muscles  are  not 
agitated ;  Init  on  attcmptiug  any  mo- 
tion, the  tremors  and  jactitation  occur. 
The  head  remains  steady ;  the  voice  is 
tremulous,  pretty  much  like  that  of  a 
person  during-  rigor*.  The  pulse  is 
weak  and  slow;  he  complains  of  weak- 
ness, and  bis  mind  is  easily  agitated. 
He  has  headache  and  drowsiness,  and 
his  sleep  is  disturbed.  In  other  respects 
the  functions  are  natural.  He  was  di- 
rected to  apply  leeches  to  tbc  temples,  a 
blister  to  tlie  nape  of  the  neck,  and  after- 
wards to  take  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of 
.strychnia  twice  daily. 

8th. — The  headache  and  drowsiness 
are  removed,  and  he  sleeps  well.  The 
tremors  continue  as  before.  He  will 
continue  tbc  medicine. 

loth. — Tiie  tremors  are  sensibly  less. 
He  will  continue  the  strychnia  three 
times  a  day. 

29th.— The  tremors  are  much  better. 
He  will  take  one-fifth  of  a  grain  of 
strychnia  tliree  times  a  day. 

May  13th. — The  tremors  are  nearly 
well.  A  fourtli  of  a  grain  to  be  conti. 
nued  twice  a  day. 

He  did  not  present  himself  ag-ain  at 
this  time. 

Dec.  27th,  1833.— The  tremors  re- 
turned si.v  weeks  since,  up  to  which 
time  he  had  continued  well  since  jNIay. 


*  See  Bateman,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour- 
nal, vol.  viii.  on  Tremors  from  Mercurial  Poison. 


He  has  worked  in  the  same  shop  with 
Walmsley,  and  like  him  attributes  the 
return  of  iiis  complaint  to  the  cold  damp 
state  of  the  shop,  and  the  imperfect 
draught  of  the  fire.  He  has  no  head- 
ache, and  the  functions  are  all  natural. 
A  sixth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  to  be 
taken  twice  a  day. 

Jan.  3d,  1834. — The  tremors  are  bet- 
ter. A  fourth  of  a  grain  of  the  alkaloid 
to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

10th. — Still  farther  improved.  A  third 
of  a  grain  of  strychnia  to  be  taken  twice 
a  day.  He  returned  to  work  three  days 
since. 

17th. — He  has  continued  to  work,  and 
nearly  well,  till  to-day.  This  morning  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of 
trembling  and  spasms.  It  appears, 
therefore,  as  might  ha\  e  been  antici- 
pated, that  the  alkaloid  has  no  power  in 
preventing-  the  recurrence  of  the  com- 
plaint, if  the  patient  be  exposed  to  tHe 
mercurial  vapours:  and  a  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Professor  C'hristison  shews 
bow  comparatively  slight  an  exposure  to 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  tremors  ma\' 
produce  them  even  in  a  very  aggravated 
form.  In  his  work  on  Poisons,  he  in- 
stances the  case  of  a  barometer-maker 
(related  to  him  by  Mr.  Hardinger,  the 
celebrated  mineralogist),  who,  from  ex- 
posure to  the  mercurial  vapours  during 
one  night  only,  was  affected  with  the 
shaking  palsv  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

Sprason  was  again  unable  to  work  ; 
he  complained  much  of  depression  of 
spirits,  and  muscular  debility  ;  and  hav- 
ing a  large  family  to  provide  for,  was 
unable  to  procure  sufficient  wholesome 
food  for  his  support.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  expressed  a  wish  to  enter 
the  Birmingham  Hospital,  and  a  ticket 
of  admission  was  accordingly  procured 
for  him. 

He  was  admitted  on  the  31st  of  Ja- 
nuary, under  the  care  of  Dr.  Eccles,  one 
of  the  jdiysicians  to  the  hospital,  and 
lecturer  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine  in  the  Birmingham  Medical 
School ;  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  po- 
liteness and  liberality  of  that  gentleman 
for  permission  to  annex  the  following- 
statement  of  the  treatment  of  Sprason's 
case  wliilst  under  his  care.  After  stat- 
ing that  he  was  admitted  with  general 
Ircmors,  and  g-reat  muscular  debility, 
Dr.  Eccles,  in  the  conniiunication  with 
which  lje  has  honoured  me,  dated  March 
29tji,  thus  continues — "  The  treatment 
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wliicli  was  adopted  from  his  admission 
to  Marcli  6tb,  cousisted  of  stimulants, 
tonics,  and  antispasmodics,  with  little  or 
no  improvement  in  his  symptoms.  He 
then  commenced  tlie  use  of  strychnine, 
in  the  dose  of  one-eiohth  of  a  grain 
three  times  a  day,  which  was  continued 
for  one  week ;  but  increased  to  double 
the  quantity  for  ten  days  more;  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  the  improvement  in 
his  disorder  was  sensible ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  time  the  tremors  had  disappeared, 
and  his  strength  was  very  considerably 
recovered.  It  should  be  observed,  that 
for  a  short  part  of  this  period  electricitj^ 
was  em])loyed  in  conjunction  witli  the 
strychnine,  and  I  tliink  with  increased 
benefit.  The  strychnine  was  disconti- 
nued on  March  22d ;  and  from  that 
time  the  treatment  has  consisted  in  the 
occasional  employment  of  electricity, 
and  the  administration  of  sulphate  of 
quinine.  He  is  now  perfectly  reco- 
vered." 

Without  affirming-  that  the  preceding* 
cases  supply  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
remedial  efficacy  of  strychnia  in  tremors 
from  mercurial  poison,  they  at  least  af- 
ford sufficient  inducement  to  further 
trials  of  the  alkaloid,  in  this  distressing-, 
and  frequently  irremediable  disease. 
Andral  cured  or  relieved  six  cases  out  of 
nine,  of  palsy  from  the  poison  of  lead, 
by  strychnia;  and  Dr.  Elliotson  speaks 
of  it  as  a  remedy  of  "  decided  advan- 
tag-e"  in  that  disease.  In  that  species 
of  palsy,  I  believe  Dr.  Elliotson  has  also 
found  electric  sparks  of  considerable 
ntility. 

Coventry,  April  2,  1834. 
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Willi  Cases. 

By  R.  a.  Stafford, 

Surgeon  to  the  Mary-le-bone  Itifirniary,  and  for- 
merly House  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

[Continued  from  p.  49.] 

Case  VI. — Stricture  in  a  man  of  oO, 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  stand- 
iny,  w/iich  had  resisted  the  use  of  caus- 
tic and  the  potassafusa,  perforated. 
May,  1831.— Mr.  L.,  ajt.  .50.  This  gen- 
tleman bad  suffered  from  stricture  for  at 


least  seventeen  or  eighteen  years.  He  had 
formerly  used  the  common  bougie;  hut 
having  neglected  himself,  the  diseased  part 
gradually  closed  up,  until  he  could  make 
water  only  by  drops.  The  stricture  was 
situated  only  three  inches  from  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra ;  and  a  hardened  mass,  like 
marble,  could  be  felt  exteriorly  at  that 
part.  Both  the  argentum  nitratum  and 
the  potassa  fusa  had  been  applied  from 
within  to  the  stricture^  but  neither  of 
these  remedies  had  the  least  effect.  At  the 
jiresent  time  he  suffers  extremely ;  and  the 
urine  being  kept  back,  produces  the  great- 
est irritation  and  pain  in  the  urethra. 
The  straight  lancetted  stilette  was  passed, 
the  obstruction  perforated,  and  an  elastic 
gum  catheter  introduced  through  it  into 
the  bladder.  This  was  changed  every 
other  day  for  one  of  a  larger  size.  When 
the  stricture  was  sutHciently  dilated  by 
these  means,  steel  dilators  were  passed 
twice  in  the  week,  until  the  hardened 
structure  composing  the  stricture  was 
entirely  absorbed.  In  a  month  or  five 
weeks,  he  left  my  care,  perfectly  well. 

Remarks. — This,  as  in  the  last  case, 
would  have  required  external  division  ; 
but  the  stricture  being-  in  tiiat  part  of 
the  urethra  which  passes  throug-h  the 
penis,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whetlier 
the  wound  made  in  this  marnier,  and  in 
a  part  so  thinly  covered,  would  ever 
have  entirely  healed. 

Case  VII. — Three  Strictures  success- 
foil  >/  perforated. 

June  1831.— Mr.  C,  set.  53,  gives  the 
following  history  of  his  case: — When  he 
was  a  young  man,  about  the  age  of  one  or 
two  and  twenty,  he  contracted  a  go- 
norrhoea, which  continued  for  some  time, 
and  at  length  ended  in  a  gleet.  From  this 
period  he  observed  the  stream  of  urine 
gradually  lessened,  until  it  became  very 
small.  He  suffered  considerable  pain  and 
irritation  in  the  urethra,  and  at  length  ap- 
plied to  his  surgeon,  who  examined  him, 
and  found  one  stricture  three  inches  from 
the  orifice,  and  another  seven  inches: 
they  gave  way  to  dilatation  by  bougies, 
and  he  thought  himself  well.  In  a  year 
or  two  afterwards,  however,  they  returned. 
The  same  i)roeess  was  employed  as  before, 
and  with  the  same  result.  They  again  re- 
turned, and  he  neglected  them  altogether. 
The  urethra  now  became  extremely  irri- 
table; the  urine  escaped  only  by  drops, 
and  he  could  get  but  little  sleep:  a  des- 
pondency of  mind  came  on,  and  he  felt  he 
could  obtain  no  relief,  the  disease  having 
twice  returned.  He  came  to  London,  and 
placed  himself  under  my  care,  rather  a";  an 
experiment  than  thinking  he  should  de 
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rive  any  benefit  from  any  treatment  I 
mijjht  adopt.  After  haviiie;  sootlied  the 
urethra,,  by  taking  blood  from  the  peri- 
neum, fomenting,  and  administering  ano- 
dynes and  aperients,  I  examined  him,  and 
found  he  ha;l  an  impassable  stricture  three 
inches  down  tlie  canal.  I  passed  tlie 
straight  lancetted  stilette,  and  perforated 
it ;  and  two  inches  further  on  tliere  was 
another  stricture.  This  I  )fft  alone  till 
another  day,  fearing  that  I  might  do  an 
injurv  bv  doing  too  much  at  one  time. 
I  dilated  the  first  stricture  to  the  natural 
size  of  the  canal,  and  then  perforated  the 
second,  and,  discovered  another  in  the 
membranous  i)ortion.  This  second  was 
dilated  to  the  natural  size  of  the  urethra. 
When,  however,  T  proposed  to  operate  on 
the  third  stricture,  the  patient  objected. 
The  despondency  of  mind  had  returned, 
and  he  wished  to  leave  town,  with  a  view 
of  seeing  how  the  other  operations  an- 
swered. He  did  so,  and  I  did  not  hear 
from  him  for  more  than  a  year,  when  he 
called  one  morning,  telling  me  that  he 
was  so  satisfied  with  the  plan  of  treatment 
neither  of  the  strictures  having  returned, 
that  he  had  come  back  to  London  on  pur- 
pose to  have  the  third  stricture  perforated. 
The  operation  was  performed,  and  a  ca- 
theter left  in  the  bladder  for  a  few  days. 
Steel  dilators  were  then  introduced  on 
the  alternate  days,  until  they  passed  with 
such  facility  that  no  one  could  have  told 
that  the  urethra  had  been  diseased. 

Remarks. — Tliis  case  is  very  interest- 
ing. Tiierc  being-  three  strictures,  si- 
tuated as  they-  were,  would  ha\e  ren- 
dered the  operation  of  their  division 
from  the  perineum  unadvisable.  It  is 
most  ])robable,  also,  that  no  escharotic 
would  have  answered  ;  besides  the  slow- 
ness of  this  method  of  treatment. 

The  return  of  strictures  is  not  uncom- 
mon ;  indeed,  by  the  usual  treatment  of 
this  disease  it  generally  is  the  case,  un- 
less bougies  are  constantly  passed. 
Wiien,  however,  thev  are  divided  witliin 
the  urethra,  they  usually  do  not  return, 
as  in  the  present  case,  unless  they  are 
perforated  by  a  very  small  instrnment, 
and  the  opening  made  is  not  enlarged  ; 
they  then  sometimes  contract  to  the  size 
of  the  original  perforation.  Despon- 
dency of  mind  is  not  an  infre(|uent 
symptom  attendant  on  stricture;  indeed, 
when  the  disease  has  been  of  any  dura- 
tion, it  generally  may  be  said  to  occur 
more  or  less.  Such  a  sym])tom,  with 
that  of  irritability  of  tem])er,  cannot  sur- 
prise us ;  at  least  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  harassing  nature  of 
the  coin])laint. 


C.\SK  VIII.  —  Obliteration  of  nearly 
Jour  incites  of  the  Urethra  auccess- 
ftdly  perforated. 

In  the  month  of  January  1832,  I  was 
requested  to  sec  a  gentleman  who  had 
for  .several  years  laboured  under  a  per- 
manent stricture  of  the  urethra,  which 
at  length  had  become  totally  imper- 
meable, not  only  to  bougies  and  instru- 
ments, but  almost  to  the  urine  itself;  and 
in  consequence  of  this  obstruction  in 
the  canal,  ulceration  had  taken  place 
behind  the  part,  and  the  urine  had  made 
its  escape,  by  fistulous  passage--,  out  at  the 
perineum  and  scrotum ;  and  through 
which  passages  alone  it  had  pa.ssed  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  Since  this  period 
urinary  abscesses  had  repeatedly  formed, 
and  produced  at  the  time  considerable  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  rigors,  pain,  and 
feverishness.  The  patient,  therefore,  was 
always  under  the  necessity  of  wearing 
poultices  or  cloths  on  the  perineum,  to 
absorb  the  pus  and  urine ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  miserable  state  of  things 
he  suflTfered  from  frequent  priapism  ;  and 
when  semen  was  emitted,  it  of  course 
could  not  be  ejected  out  at  the  penis,  but 
flowed  into  the  fistulous  passages,  and  thus 
produced  the  most  distressing  symptoms. 
>\'hen  we  examined  him  we  found  him  in 
the  following  state. 

A  large  mass,  of  an  extremely  hard  struc- 
ture, nearly  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg,  and 
which  could  be  taken  in  the  hand,  occu- 
pied that  part  of  the  perineum  which 
joins  with  the  scrotum,  so  that  part  of  the 
substance  was  in  the  scrotum,  and  part  in 
the  perineum  adjoining  it.  Through  this 
mass  passed  several  fistulous  passages,  from 
whence  the  urine  made  its  exit;  and  there 
were  also  several  parts  where  pus  had  col- 
lected. On  taking  the  substance  in  the 
hand,  its  connexion  with  the  urethra  could 
be  traced,  and  it  appeared  to  occupy  two 
or  three  inches  of  the  canal,  the  corpus 
spongiosum  being  consolidated.  On  exa- 
mining the  urethra,  an  impermeable  stric- 
ture was  present  exactly  two  inches  from 
the  orifice,  and  through  which  not  even  the 
smallest  bougie  could  be  passed. 

Mr.  Kingdon  and  myself  consulted  to- 
gether, and  agreed  that  the  case  was  of 
that  peculiar  description  that  none  of  the 
usual  modes  of  treatment  offered  the 
slightest  chance  of  relief.  The  application 
of  caustic  was  quite  out  of  the  (juestion, 
the  disease  occupj'ing  so  great  an  extent  of 
the  urethra.  The  division  of  the  part  ex- 
ternally, for  the  same  reason,  could  not  be 
adopted  ;  and  the  excision  of  the  hardened 
mass  would  have  destroyed  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  canal  (at  least  foin*  inches)  that 
the  ultimate  result  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely doubtful.      The   only    treatment, 
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therefore,  left,  was  tlie  perforation  of  tlie 
part  within  the  canal  of  the  urethra ;  and 
even  this  ojicration  appeared  likely  to  be 
attended  with  uncertainty  and  difficulty, 
from  the  great  length  of  urethra  that  was 
obliterated  The  disease,  liowever,  being 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  canal,  and  where 
it  could  be  pretty  well  judged  whether  the 
cutting  was  in  the  right  passage  or  not,  I 
undertook  the  case.  The  patient  consented 
to  the  operation,  and  fixed  to  have  it  per- 
formed a  fortniglit  from  the  consultation, 
and  requested  that  Mr.  Copeland,  of  Gol- 
den-Square, might  be  present. 

On  the  day  appointed,  3Ir.  Copeland,Mr. 
Kingdon,  and  myself,  met;  and  the  opera- 
tion was  performed  in  their  presence.  The 
penis  was  elongated  with  the  left  hand, 
and  the  straight  lancetted  stilette,  or  ure- 
thral perforator  (No.  4),  passed  down  to 
the  stricture.  When  the  point  of  the  in- 
strument rested  upon  the  obstruction,  the 
lancet  was  sharply  thrust  forward;  and  it 
penetrated,  though  not  without  considera- 
ble resistance,  the  hardened  substance  of 
the  stricture.  The  blunt  point  of  the  in- 
strument was  then  forced  on  into  the  inci- 
sion made.  The  obstruction  still  existed. 
Another  incision  was  made,  and  the  blunt 
point  was  pushed  on  into  it  as  before.  In 
this  manner,  first  making  an  incision,  and 
then  passing  the  blunt  p  )int  of  the  instru- 
ment on  into  it,  nearly /inn-  inches  of  the 
urethra  was  perforated.  The  instrument 
was  then  withdrawn,  and  some  bleeding 
took  place;  but  not  more,  nor  even,  per- 
ha])s,  so  mucli,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  such  an  extent  of  cut  surface. 
When  the  bleeding  had  ceased,  which  was 
in  about  two  or  three  minutes,  a  small  gum 
elastic  catheter  was  passed  through  the 
perforated  part  into  the  bladder,  secured, 
and  left  there.  During  the  whole  opera- 
tion so  little  pain  was  given,  that  the  pa- 
tient at  the  time  expressed  his  surprise. 
The  newly-made  canal  was  in  an  exact  line 
with  the' natural  course  of  the  urethra; 
and  the  structure  through  which  I  cut  was 
so  hard  and  tough,  that  it  required  forcible 
incisions  to  penetrate  it.  After  the  opera- 
tion was  finished  he  was  placed  in  bed, 
and  requested  to  foment  the  perineum. 

In  the  evening  he  was  free  from  pain  ;  he 
had  had  no  rigors,  which  was  sometimes 
the  case  when  even  a  bougie  had  been 
passed  ;  and  the  urine  flowed  both  through 
and  on  one  side  of  the  catheter.  He  was 
ordered  an  opiate  immediately,  and  a  dose 
of  castor  oil  the  next  morning.  On  the 
next  day  he  had  no  pain  in  the  urethra,  he 
had  passed  a  good  night,  and  the  urine 
flowed  through  and  on  one  side  of  the 
catheter;  and  there  were  no  constitutional 
symptoms  more  than  would  naturally  oc- 
cur from  such  an  operation.     The  catheter 
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was  removed,  and  one  double  its  size  in- 
troduced. 

From  this  time  the  catheter  was  cliangcd 
to  a  larger  size  every  second  day ;  and  in 
ten  days  from  the  operation  a  No.  10, ca- 
theter could  be  passed,  and  in  a  fortnight  a 
No.  12.  Steel  dilators  were  now  passed; 
and  in  three  weeks  I  took  leave  of  the  pa- 
tient, on  condition  that  he  would  for  the 
present  pass  bougies  twice  in  the  week  for 
himself,  and  afterwards  as  often  as  he  re- 
quired them. 

The  fistulous  passages  remained  open, 
which  cannot  be  wondered  at  wlien  we 
consider  the  great  length  of  time  they  had 
existed,  and  that  they  formed  the  only 
channel  by  which  the  urine  could  be  voided. 
The  hardened  mass  in  the  perineum  be- 
came gradually  absorbed ;  but  occasionally 
a  few  drops  of  urine  passed  through  the 
fistulous  passages. 

On  inquiring  after  the  present  state  of 
this  patient's  health,  (Feb.  14th,  1834, 
more  than  two  years  from  the  operation), 
I  received  the  following  answer: — That, 
although  he  was  not  quite  so  well  as  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  after  the  opera- 
tion, yet  he  attributed  this  circumstance 
to  his  own  neglect,  from  not  having  perse- 
vered in  introducing  bougies  so  frequently 
as  would  be  desirable.  He  can  now,  how- 
ever, pass  a  bougie  as  large  as  a  goose 
quill,  and  this  he  is  in  the  habit  of  doing 
only  once  in  six  weeks.  He  experiences  a 
difficulty,  from  this  cause,  to  open  the 
stricture,  and  afterwards  the  parts  are 
generally  so  inflamed  and  swelled  for 
about  twenty-four  hours,  that  he  is  obliged 
to  pass  a  smaller  bougie  to  relieve  the 
spasm,  and  to  assist  him  in  making  water. 
From  the  swelling  and  spasm,  also,  a  few 
drops  of  the  urine  and  semen  are  some- 
times kept  back,  and  give  rise  to  the  occa- 
sional formation  of  abscesses  about  the 
opening,  w'hich  was  caused  by  the  stricture 
when  it  was  in  its  worst  state:  in  other 
respects,  when  the  bougie  has  not  been 
passed,  he  is  very  well ;  he  makes  water 
in  a  good-sixed  stream,  and  his  health  does 
not  suffer. 

Remarks.— The  immense  extent  of 
urethra  that  was  diseased  and  obliterated 
in  this  case  is  remarkable  ;  and  it  is  not 
the  less  so,  that  the  patient  was  able  to 
bear  the  perforation  of  so  great  a  length 
of  the  canal  at  one  operation.  The  pain 
appeared  to  be  inconsiderable,  and  the 
bleeding'  trifling;  both  of  which,  no 
doubt,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  in- 
sensibility and  want  of  vascularity  of 
the  ligamentous  or  cartilaginous  struc- 
ture which  formed  the  disease.  The 
hardened  mass  in  the  perineum  was  no 
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doubt  foruieil  from  the  urine  ctnistaiUly 
lodg'ini'-  in  tlie  fistulous  passag^es,  and 
thus  producing'  a  thickening  of  tlie  parts. 
There  were  also  some  symptoms  attend- 
ing this  case  not  common.  The  con- 
stant disposition  to  priapism  can  hardly 
be  accounted  for.  When  we  consider 
the  consolidated  state  of  so  g"rcat  a 
leng^th  of  the  urethra,  and  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum  surrounding  it,  we  can  only 
be  surj)rised  at  this  jthenomeuon  oc- 
curring so  frequently.  How  to  explain 
such  a  symj)tom  would  he  difficult,  for, 
from  the  obliterated  vessels  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum,  and  tlie  unyielding'  and 
inelastic  nature  of  the  indurated  urethra, 
one  would  have  imagined  the  contrary 
would  have  been  the  case;  and  that, 
when  the  corpora  cavernosa  became 
distended  with  blood,  the  penis  would, 
as  in  chordee,  have  been  turned  down- 
wards. It  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
when  the  stricture  was  only  touched  be- 
fore the  operation, it  frcfjiieutly  jiroduced 
rigor:  after  the  operation,  this  s^nnptom 
never  occurred.  I  have  observed  this 
in  other  cases ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
stricture  was  only  touched,  rigor  super, 
vened ;  if,  however,  the  bougie  passed 
quite  through  it,  this  symptom  did  not 
happen. 

From  the  account  given  by  the 
patient,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  al- 
though a  bougie  as  large  as  a  goose 
quill  can  now  be  passed,  yet  the 
passag"!'  is  narrowed  at  the  perforated 
part.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  patient,  as  he  himself  acknowledges, 
having-  neglected  to  pass  a  bougie,  (doing 
it  only  once  in  six  weeks,)  as  often  as 
I  requested  iiim;  and  also  from  myliav- 
ing"  operated  with  so  small  an  instru- 
ment (a  Xo.  4.)  I  have  observed,  that 
when  I  am  obliged  to  perforate  Avith  a 
very  small  instrument,  that  the  stricture, 
if  the  passing- of  bougies  be  neglected,  is 
liable  to  close  up  again  to  tiiat  size. 
I,  thcrclbre,  on  tliis  account,  g-enerally 
enlarg'c  the  passage  afterwards  with  a 
cutting  instrument,  which  usually  pre- 
vents such  an  occurrence.  I  regretted 
extremely  that  I  iiad  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  it  in  this  case;  hut  the 
time  this  gejitleman  could  s])are  to  ic- 
main  under  my  care  being  only  three 
weeks,  rendered  it  impracticable.  It 
could  be  done,  however,  at  this  time, 
and  I  am  convinced  with  considerable 
benefit. 

The  fistulous  passag"es  remaining'  open 
no    doubt    is    owing    to   their    passnig 


through  so  diseased  and  indurated  a 
structure,  and  their  having  become, 
which  is  usually  the  case  when  the 
urine  has  passed  through  them  for  a 
considerable  time,  lined  by  a  membrane 
something'  analogous  to  that  of  the 
urethra.  The  narrowing- of  the  stricture, 
likewise,  keeps  back  a  few  drops  of 
urine  which  lodg'es  in  them,  and  thus 
irritation  arises,  producing'  occasional  ab- 
scesses. For  the  same  reason, also,  a  por- 
tion of  the  semen  is  kept  back,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  same  inconvenience.  If  the 
])art  were  w  idcned,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  neither  of  these  annoyances 
would  occur. 

The  present  state  of  this  patient,  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  previous  to  the  ope- 
ration, is  even  more  than  comparatively 
happy.  Before,  he  could  passbut  few  drops 
of  uri:;e  through  the  natural  chainiel ;  it 
mostly  made  its  escape  out  at  the  peri-- 
neum  and  scrotum,  and  g'ot  lodged  in  the 
cavities  of  the  urinary  abscesses  :  now, 
he  can  make  water  in  a  full  stream, 
and  the  only  inconveniences  he  sutlers 
from  are  those  above  mentioned,  and 
which  might  no  doubt  be  obviated  by 
treatment. 

[To  be  continued.] 

PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 
OF  SCARLATINA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Having  been  led  to  adopt  a  different 
plan  of  treatment  from  that  which  is 
commonly  relied  on  in  scarlatina,  I  am 
induced  to  request  your  circulation  of 
the  result  of  my  observations;  and  the 
more  so  that  the  disease  w  hich  has  rc- 
centl}'  s])read  throughout  England  has 
assumed  the  severe  and  daiigcrous  cha- 
racter of  the  scarlatina  anginosa,  which 
prevailed  about  fifty  years  back.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  scarlet  fever  of  that  period 
was  of  a  nature  so  formidable  as  to 
excite  a  universal  dread  of  its  contagious 
iTifluence  and  destructive  effects.  This 
dangerous  form  of  scarlatina,  however, 
as  is  well  known,  subsided  into  that 
mild  form  m  hich  has  been  appropriately 
named  scarlatina  mitior,  and  which,  as 
Sydenham  I'cinarks,  "  is  a  fever  so 
slight,  as  scarcely  to  be  accounted  a  dis- 
ease, requirino-  only  an  antiphlogistic 
regimen,  and  the  al)scnce  of  cob)  air."  * 
And    for  a   number    of  vears  this  mild 
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scarlatina  prevailed,  and  lias  even  run 
through  Hliole  villages,  without  requir- 
ing- professional  assistance.  But  it  will 
not  be  doubted  (hat  the  scarlatina  an- 
g'inosa  has  again  made  its  apjiearancc 
under  a  scarcely  less  formidable  tjpe 
than  its  predecessor.  And  it  is  upon  this 
form  of  the  disease  tliat  I  now  respect- 
fully entreat  the  attention  of  my  medi- 
cal brethren, —  under  the  belief  that  the 
long-  continuance  of  the  milder  kind, 
and  the  successful  treatment  of  many 
slig'ht  cases,  liave  thrown  us  off  our 
guard,  and  created  a  prejudice  in  favour 
of  doing-  little  or  nothing-,  whilst  a 
severe  Ibrm   of  scarlatina,   requiring-    a 

1)roportionaliy  active  treatment,  has 
)een  gradually  taking-  its  ])laco. 

In  order  to  render  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment which  I  shall  venture  to  recom- 
mend more  easily  intellig'ible,  I  shall 
not  apolog-ise  for  offering-  a  briif  de- 
scription of  the  symptoms  and  progress 
of  scarlatina  aiirjitiosa,  such  as  I  have 
observed  it. 

The  scarlatina  ang-inosa  is  ushered  i)i 
by  pain  in  the  limbs,  prostration  of 
strength,  slig-ht  sore  throat,  and  head- 
aclie.  These  symptoms  are  followed  by 
a  burning-  skin  and  a  rapid  pulse,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  scarlet  rash,  more  or  less 
over  the  m  hole  body.  On  or  about  the 
second  night,  the  sore  throat  becomes 
worse  ;  the  liead  more  affected  ;  and  on 
that  night,  or  more  commonly  on  the 
third,  there  is  extreme  restlessness  or 
delirium,  and  tiiere  is  sometimes  stupor. 
Tbe  whole  of  this  first  stag-e  would  ap- 
pear to  be  inflammatory  in  the  hig-hest 
degree,  the  danger  commencing  with 
the  extreme  restlessness,  delirium,  or 
stupor,  or  unusual  short  breathing-.  If 
these  symptoms  be  not  removed,  the  case 
e::ds  fatally  from  the  seventh  to  the 
tenth  day. 

The  skin  in  this  fever  is  hot  and  dry ; 
and  in  many  severe  cases  perspiration 
will  i;ot  be  produced  till  three  weeks 
to  a  montii  have  elapsed  from  the  com- 
mencement of  tbe  attack.  The  throat 
and  head  are  seriously  attacked  in  this 
disease,  and  change  of  structure  in  vital 
org-ans,  as  the  pharynx,  trachea,  brain, 
sometimes  takes  place ;  and  such  cir- 
cumstance will  ot  course  be  fatal.  It 
will  sometimes  liappen  that  sore  throat 
and  fever  m  ill  occur  in  individuals  ex- 
posed to  the  infection  of  scarlatina  with- 
out rash  on  the  surface  of  the  body ; 
such  cases  may  he  tedious  and  trouble- 
some, l)nt  are  seldom  dangerous. 


Scarlet  fever  sometimes  l)ecomcs  pu- 
trid in  its  character,  becoming-  what  is 
termed  scarlatina  maligna  ;  petechia; 
will  appear  on  different  parts  of  the 
body ;  tlie  sore  throat  will  be  sloughy 
and  foetid  ;  the  lips  covered  u  ith  brown 
sordes  ;  and  the  tongue  dry  and  brown  ; 
the  pulse  quick  and  small.  In  sucb 
cases  the  termination  will  in  general  be 
rapidly  fatal.  The  rash  in  scarlatina 
anginosa  is  sometimes  general  and  florid, 
at  others  partial,  and  m  ith  little  colour. 
The  amount  of  rash  in  scarlatina  angi- 
nosa does  not  appear  to  be  any  indica- 
tion of  danger  :  the  head  affection,  or 
state  of  throat,  or  extreme  difficulty  of 
breathing,  constitutes  the  danger. 

The  sudden  interruption  of  all  the 
secretions  of  the  body,  paiticularly  of 
those  of  the  bowels  and  skin  ;  the  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head,  throat, 
and  sometimes  to  the  lungs ;  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem so  quickly  after  tbe  fever  has  com- 
menced ;  the  rapid  circulation,  the  pulse 
often  130  in  a  minute  —  have  led  me  to 
consider  the  scarlatina  anginosa  as  a 
fever  highly  inflammatorj'. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  an 
active  depleting  plan  of  treatment  would 
appear  to  be  the  one  indicated ;  and  I 
would  recommend,  that  as  soon  as  this 
fever  commences, calomel  and  active  pur- 
gatives should  be  first  employed  ;  w-hen 
restlessness  comes  on,  or  the  slightest 
expression  of  delirium  or  stupor,  blood 
should  be  abstracted  :  in  adults  it  is  of 
course  easily  obtained  from  the  arm  ;  iu 
young  children,  from  tlie  jugular  vein. 
Calomel  and  antimonj-  in  larg-e  dose 
should  be  gi\'en  at  night,  and  infusion 
of  senna  and  snljihate  of  magnesia  as  an 
active  purgative  in  the  morning. 

With  infant  children,  calomel  and 
jalap,  or  scammony  and  calomel,  will 
answer  the  purpose.  The  purging 
should  be  continued  actively  till  the 
feverish  symptoms  yield,  and  calomel 
and  antimony,  in  small  doses,  as  a  febri- 
fug-e,  should  be  given  every  four  or  six 
hours,  to  reduce  inflammatory  action. 
It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  affect 
the  mouth  by  mercury,  though  no  great 
evil  arises  if  this  acciilent  occur;  but  the 
bowels  should  be  made  to  act  once  in 
four,  or  once  in  six  hours,  until  the 
active  fever  subsides. 

The  sore  throat  will  require  leeches 
for  the  first  three  to  eight  days,  and 
sometimes  the  inflammatorj"  afl'ection 
will  become  indolent;  and  this  condi- 
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tion  of  tliroat  Mill  receive  benefit  from 
external  irritation,  for  «liicli  the  best 
means  is  a  mustard  poultice.  In  the 
delirious  state,  leeches  applied  to  the 
teni])les  will  be  of  use,  but  should  not 
wliolly  be  depended  on.  Tlie  abstrac- 
tion of  ten  or  tuelve  ounces  of  blood 
from  tlie  adult,  between  the  second  and 
the  fifth  day,  and  four  to  eiglit  ounces 
from  children,  accordinof  to  their  ag'e, 
followed  immediately  bj  active  and 
mercurial  purgatives,  commonly  takes 
off  the  brain  affection,  diminishes  the 
severity  of  the  sore  throat,  lessens  the 
pung-ent  heat  of  skin,  lowers  the  rapid 
pulse,  and  puts  the  patient  in  a  state  of 
safety  about  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  day. 

A  hot  dry  skin  will  continue  some- 
times long  after  tliis  period,  and  will  re- 
quire sponging  with  tepid  vineg"ar  and 
water,  and,  after  a  time,  the  use  of  the 
warm-bath. 

Vv'jjen  symptoms  of  debility  come  on, 
after  the  active  fever  is  subdued,  small 
doses  of  ammonia  will  be  useful ;  and 
w  hen  all  heat  of  skin  has  ceased,  bark 
may  be  safely  employed. 

Having-  ventured  to  recommend  so 
active  a  treatment  in  scarlatina  ang'inosa 
to  the  adoption  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioner, it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to 
state  that  the  grounds  upon  which  I  have 
founded  this  recommendation,  is  the 
successful  termination  of  300  cases,  dur- 
ing^  a  practice  of  twenty  years.  The 
treatment  was,  of  course,  more  or  less 
active,  according  to  the  symptoms  of 
inflammatory  action;  but  in  no  one  case 
where  I  resorted  to  it,  had  I  occasion 
to  repent  the  use  of  the  lancet,  but  in 
several,  where  bleeding  by  leeches  only 
was  employed,  the  protracted  period  of 
fever,  and  the  after  ill  consequences — as 
abscess  in  the  ear,  suppurating-  glands, 
long-continued  debility — made  me  re- 
gret that  I  had  not  taken  blood  from  a 
vein.  In  sixty  severe  and  dangerous 
cases  of  scarlatina  anginosa,  in  which 
blood  was  taken  from  a  vein,  delirium 
and  stupor  subsided  after  the  bleeding  ; 
a  second  venesection  was  in  no  case  re- 
quired, and  the  recovery  was  rapid  in 
all.  To  illustrate  more  particularly  the 
treatment  I  have  described,  or  rather, 
indeed,  more  i'orcibly  to  impress  upon 
the  public  how  thoroughly  inflanmia- 
tory  this  form  of  the  scarlet  fever  is,  I 
■will  now  detail  a  few  cases. 

Cask  I. — A  boy  of  seven  years  of  age, 
w'as  the  eighth  in  succession  attacked  by 
scarlet  fever,  and  it  had  l)een  severe  in 


most  of  the  previous  cases.  On  the 
second  niglit  he  was  in  a  highly-excited 
state  of  delirium,  and  could  with  difti- 
culty  bo  kept  in  bed.  His  pulse  was 
140 ;  his  head  hot ;  his  skin  dry ;  his 
toTigue  (tarched.  Eight  ounces  of  blood 
were  taken  from  ])is arm, and  five  grains 
of  calomel  given,  with  four  of  anti- 
mony. The  delirium  soon  ceased,  and 
in  two  hours  he  fell  asleep.  In  the 
morning  his  head  was  perfectly  relieved ; 
he  was  scusil)le,  and  cheerful.  In  the 
night  he  had  jjuIUhI  oft'  his  bandage 
from  the  arm,  and  bled,  !)efore  it  was 
discovered,  at  least  twelve  ounces  more. 
His  bowels  had  acted  freely;  his  throat 
was  considerably  better;  he  recovered 
rapidly  ;  and  on  the  fifth  day  \v  as  up  and 
dressed,  and  wished  to  be  allowed  to 
walk. 

Case  II. — A  slender  boy,  of  thirteen 
years,  who  had  outgrown  his  strength, 
was  attacked  by  scarlatina  anginosa. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  deli- 
rium commenced  ;  twelve  leeches  were 
applied  to  his  temjjles  and  throat,  and 
he  was  freely  purged.  At  night  he  was 
more  restless,  and  became  delirious. 
Ten  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from 
his  arm  ;  lie  obtained  sleep  soon  after ; 
on  the  following-  morning-  he  was  sen- 
sible;  his  throat  better:  the  purging 
was  continued,  and  on  the  fifth  day  he 
was  convalescent. 

Case  III. — A  boy,  nine  years  of  ago, 
had  been  treated  by  gentle  and  conti- 
nued purging-,  and  by  leeches  to  the 
throat,  gruel  and  water  for  diet,  up  to 
the  eighth  day,  without  any  remarkable 
s>Tnptom,  but  with  more  or  less  fever 
during  that  time.  On  the  eighth  night 
he  had  a  dry  hot  skin,  a  brown  dry 
tongue,  a  quick  small  pulse,  with  a 
sli(jht  jerk  in  it ;  still,  as  I  thought,  de- 
noting inflammation  not  thoroughly  put 
out.  He  was  at  one  time  stupid,  at 
another  delirious  ;  his  throat  was  coated 
with  soft  lymph,  wliieh  fringed  the 
fauces  and  covered  the  larynx.  The 
child  breathed  with  difficulty,  and  in- 
stinctively tried  to  throw  up  the  flakes 
of  lymph  wliicli  obstructed  his  brcatli- 
ing.     He  could  not  sw  allow. 

Eight  ounces  of  blood  were  taken 
from  his  arm;  in  an  hour  his  delirium 
and  restlessness  subsided  ;  his  breathing 
became  more  easy ;  he  slept  consider- 
ably. On  the  following  (the  ninth) 
morning,  he  was  sensible  when  he 
awoke  ;  his  throat  iiad  throw  n  oft'  large 
masses   of  1\  lupli ;    the    boy's    energies 
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seemed  restored,  and  liis  fiiiocrs  were 
continually  passed  down  liis  throat,  to 
draw  away  tue  flakes  Mliicli  obstructed 
liis  swallowing".  He  had  no  more  fc^  er, 
and  recovered  rapidly. 

Case  IV. —  A  plethoric  child,  aged 
three  years,  after  active  purging,  on  the 
third  day  became  extremely  hot  and 
restless  ;  at  night  stujjor  came  on,  w  ith 
short  breathing.  The  state  of  the  tliroat 
was  not  unusually  sei  ere.  Four  ounces 
of  blood  were  taken  from  the  jugular 
vein.  The  restlessness  and  heat  of  skin 
quickly  subsided ;  four  grains  of  calo- 
mel, with  four  of  jalap,  w  ere  g'ot  down  ; 
the  child  was  freely  ])uiged  during  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  was  relieved, 
and  out  of  danger. 

Case  V. — A  slender  child  of  four 
years,  on  the  fourth  night,  under  cir- 
cumstances very  similar,  but  with  worse 
throat,  was  treated  by  six  ounces  of 
blood  from  the  jugular  vein,  followed  by 
a  calomel  and  scannnony  purgative, 
with  the  same  result. 

It  might,  at  first  thought,  be  sup- 
posed that  such  active  remedies  must  be 
follov^ ed  by  extreme  debility :  it  will  be 
generally  (I  bad  almost  said  invariably) 
otherwise;  and  if  debility  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  high  inflammatory  ac- 
tion, we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
debility  will  be  obviated,  or  lessened,  by 
diminishing  the  degree  and  shortening 
the  duration  of  that  inflammatory  ac- 
tion. In  accordance  with  tliis  general 
remark,  I  have  found  that  all  the  cases 
which  were,  during  the  first  four  davs, 
treated  actively,  w  ere  the  soonest  \\  ell, 
and  the  least  afiected  by  alter  ill-conse- 
quences— as  glandular  disturbance,  ab- 
scess, &c. ;  and  m  ere  tlie  least  weakened 
as  to  their  muscular  power.  In  fine,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
arrest  of  the  inflammatory  fever  is  the 
arrest  of  debility,  and  hence  the  recom- 
mencement of  strength. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  I  cannot 
approve  of  that  mild  antiphlogistic  plan, 
consisting-  in  little  more  than  saline 
draughts  and  barley-water,  too  often 
employed  in  scarlatina  anginosa ;  and 
that  my  experience  leaves  me  no  choice 
in  recommending  an  active  depicting 
plan  of  treatment. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  ob- 
serve that  I  have  here  written  solely  on 
the  form  of  scarlatina  termed  anginosa, 
not  maligna.  I  may  add  also,  that,  in 
300  cases,  I  have  not  met  with  one  of 
the  latter;  and  this  circumstance  leads 


me  to  suspect  that  the  scarlatina  mali>vna 
is  sometimes  only  tlie  putrid  termuiai 
tion  of  the  anginosa,  unchecked,  or  not 
sufticiently  depleted,  in  its  inflannnatory 
stage.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  possi- 
ble that  particular  localities  (as  un- 
wholesome air,  or  a  marshy  district) 
may  give  a  malignant  character  to  scar- 
let fever.  To  this  form  of  the  disease 
my  observations  are  not  intended  to  ap- 
ply ;  but  distinctly  to  that  species  of 
scarlatina  aliginosa  which  has  been  so 
prevalent  during  the  year  1833.  It  is 
right  also  to  state,  that  the  situation  of  my 
practice  has  been  ten  miles  to  the  north 
of  London,  in  a  bracing  and  invigorat- 
ing atmosphere. 

Tiie  profession  w  ill,  of  course,  under- 
stand that  I  do  not  recommend  bleeding 
in  all  cases  of  scarlatina  ;  but  in  those 
that  are  severe,  attended  with  intense 
heat  of  skin  and  rapid  pulse,  or  the 
sliyhtest  brain  disturbance; — and  the 
time  for  bleeding  between  the  second 
and  the  fifth  day  :  but  should  it  have 
been  neglected  beyond  the  fifth,  and  the 
patient  be  under  stupor  or  delirium,  or 
extreme  short  breathing,  the  lancet 
would  still  otfei-  the  best  chance  of  re- 
covery, as  illustrated  by  Case  the 
third.  Purging-  from  the  very  com- 
ynencement  of  scarlet  fever  is  indispen- 
sible;  and  after  bleeding,  the  efl'ect  of  a 
purgative  relieves  in  a  much  higher  de- 
gree than  before :  and  for  this  opinion 
we  have  the  highest  ancient  and  modern 
authorities.  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
witness  a  case  where  purgatives  fi\iled 
in  operating  upon  a  child  for  the  first 
forty-eight  hours,  and  no  after-treatment 
could  recover  that  child  :  it  died  after 
five  days'  struggle. 

Some  objection  to  the  abstraction  of 
blood  may  arise,  at  least  with  tiie  pub- 
lic, from  an  apprehension  that  it  would 
interrupt  the  continuance  of  the  rash  : 
bleeding  and  purging  both  promote  that 
continuance;  and  if  the  eruption  be  pre- 
viously checked,  it  will  appear  more 
fully  after  either. 

Sjjonging  with  tepid  vinegar  and 
water  is  useful  in  relieving  the  pungent 
heat  of  skin,  Avhich  always,  more  or 
less,  attends  the  scarlatina  anginosa; 
yet,  where  there  is  head  affection,  this 
should  not  be  depended  on  as  a  curative 
means.  Indeed,  any  benefit  from  the 
skin  is  little  to  be  relied  on ;  we  not 
only  cannot  obtain  perspiration  during 
the  inflammatory  stage,  but,  in  many 
instances,  several  weeks  pass  over  before 
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sweating,  or  even  a  soft  state  of  skin, 
can  be  procured  :  all  we  must  look  to 
obtain  is  lessened  heat ;  and  long-  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  that  that  object 
IS  best  accomplished  by  active  early  de- 
pletion. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  regret,  that 
the  practitioner  may  often  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  the  coiiCurrence  of 
friends  and  parents  in  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment; and  we  have  only  to  hope  tliat  its 
advantages  may  be  as  fully  appreciated 
as  those  of  a  similarly  active  treatment 
in  measles,  and  we  do  not  question  that 
experience  will  jiroduce  this  beneficial 
result.  —  I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

W.  Hammond,  Jun. 

Whetstone,  March  24,   1834. 


REPLY   TO    MR.  THURNAM'S   OB- 
SERVATIONS ON  THE  IRIS,  &c. 

2  o  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  ENTIRELY  agree  with  your  corres- 
pondent, ]\Ir.  Thurnam,  as  res])ects  his 
proposition,  of  the  ])ropriety  of  indivi- 
duals being'  well  acquainted  with  the 
anatomy,  before  they  presume  to  con- 
jecture about  the  physiology,  of  parts. 
Perhaps  he  will  not  disagree  w  ith  me, 
when  I  affirm  that  the  best  anatomists 
have  not  alw  ays  proved  the  ablest  phy- 
siologists, and  that  for  a  very  obvious 
reason  ;  viz.  that  the  order  of  talent  ne- 
cessary for  the  one  is  not  always  com- 
bined with  the  other.  It  is  the  same 
with  those  who  ha\e  prosecuted  expe- 
rimental physiology  : — it  is  one  thing 
to  make  experiments,  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent one  to  reason  correctly  on  the 
phenomena  attending  living  dissection. 
I  venture  on  tiiese  rennirks,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  speculation  merely,  but  as  bear- 
ing on  the  question  at  present  before 
lis;  and  for  their  truth  I  need  but  refer 
to  the  «ell-known  experiments  of  Ma- 
g'endie.  Bell,  and  Mayo  ;  particularl}'  of 
the  first — the  exti-a\agance  of  some  of 
whose  deductions  are  perfectly  astound- 

\V  ith  respect  to  the  ophthalmic  gan- 
glion, your  correspondent  thinks  that  it 
is  not  formed  by  a  union  of  the  third 
and  fifth  nerves,  but  that  it  is  sim])ly 
connected  with  them.  Now  whiche\er 
way  we  look  at  it  we  cannot  escape  the 


conclusion  that  it  thus  connects  the  iris 
with  the  palpebra.  The  fact  that  this 
ganglion  is  wanting,  in  those  animals 
w  hich  are  destitute  of  eyelids  and  a  move- 
able iris,  seems  strongly  to  confirm  the 
view  I  have  taken  of  it, — that  it  con- 
nects the  eyelids  with  the  iris:  the  si- 
milarity of  actions  and  structure  of  both 
are  too  striking  to  admit  of  a  doubt 
that  the  former  are  the  result  of  this 
anatomical  lolation.  Your  correspon- 
dent has  not  informed  us  of  any  pur- 
pose there  could  be  in  its  connexion 
with  these  nerves,  if  it  really  be  not  for 
that  I  have  suggested.  Why  else  is 
there  this  union  ?  A  warm  advocate  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell's  will  not  tell  us  that 
it  is  accident :  Sir  diaries  says,  "  there 
is  no  accident  in  an  animal  body."  In- 
deed, if  the  ganglion  be  not  for  the 
combining  together  of  the  various  parts 
to  which  the  nerves  connected  with 
them  go,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
office  the}'  possess  in  the  animal  econo- 
my.  If  tlie  ganglion  in  question  be  not 
formed  by  the  third  and  fifth  nerves,  I 
would  ask  how  it  happens  that  injury 
or  disease  of  cither  of  these  nerves 
should  be  attended  with  paralysis  of  the 
iris  ?  The  difficulty  of  answ  ering-  this, 
otherwise  tiian  in  the  manner  I  have 
suggested,  proves  the  impropriety  of 
relying  exclusively  upon  anatomy. 
The  fact  that  belladonna,  ajiplied  to 
the  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  division 
of  the  fifth,  also  paralyses  the  iris,  is  a 
striking-  confirmation  of  this  view.  If" 
the  retina  and  iris  bad  merely  to  be 
brought  to  sympathize  with  each  other, 
what  occasion  for  the  ophthalmic  gan- 
glion to  be  joined  with  the  branches  of 
the  third  and  fifth.  ?  It  would  but  have 
required  that  a  communication  were 
established  between  the  two  former ; 
and  yet  but  one  author  is  adduced  in 
support  of  this  view,  and  he,  I  believe, 
does  not  pretend  to  have  traced  filaments 
from  the  ciliary  nerves  to  the  retina, 
except  in  one  or  two  animals,  in  whose 
eyes,  l)e  it  observed,  the  arrangement  of 
the  ciliary  nerves  is  often  very  different 
from  that  in  the  human  eye,  inasmuch 
as  some  ha\e  two  ojihthalmic  ganglia, 
and  others  liave  none  at  all.  And  mark 
the  contradiction  of  those  who  say  that 
the  ciliary  nerves,  supposed  to  be  in  the 
retina,  convey  the  stnnulus  of  light  to 
tJie  iris,  when  they  will  not  allow  the 
ciliary  nerves  in  the  iris  to  have  the 
same  projierties ; — as  if  the  ciliary 
nerves,  in  the  iris,  could  not  be  stinui- 
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lated  by  lifflit,  as  %vell  as  those  presumed 
to  be  in  the  retina  ! 

Your  correspondent  has  carefully  ab- 
stained from  entering-  into  the  various 
arguments  I  have  adduced  in  support  of 
my  propositions.  In  so  doing  Ijc  may 
have  acted  wisely,  if  not  justly.  He  has 
thought  proper  to  confine  himself  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  nerves.  He  has  not 
been  able  to  disprove  that  there  is  an 
anatomical  relation  between  the  nerves 
of  the  iris  and  those  of  the  paljicbra  ; 
nor  has  he  ])roved,  although  he  has 
been  lately  dissecting-  these  nerves,  that 
there  is  such  relation  between  the  iris 
and  retina. 

"Butthe  most  objectionable  part  of  this 
(myy  theory  is  the  idea  of  the  branches 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  which  su])ply  the 
orbit  and  forehead,  being  compound 
nerves,  ministering  to  motion  as  well  as 
sensation."  WTiy  is  this  the  most  ob- 
jectionable part  ?  Because  it  is  the 
least  accordant  with  facts  and  probabi- 
lity ?  No :  but  because  it  docs  not 
agree  wtlh  the  theory  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  and  others.  Sir  Ciiarlcs  Bell 
maintains  t\\  o  theories ;  the  one,  that 
the  muscles  used  in  respiration  and  ex- 
pression are  supplied  with  t\\o  sets  of 
nerves,  viz.  a  set  for  their  respiratory 
motions,  and  another  set  for  their  vo. 
luutary  motions:  as  respects  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face  and  forehead  these 
nerves  appear  to  be  the  fifth  and  portio 
dura.  The  other  theory  is,  that  the 
fifth  nerves,  coming-  oflT  from  diflerent 
])ortions  of  the  prolongation  of  the  spi- 
nal column  in  the  train,  partake  of  two 
diflerent  properties — viz.  sensation  and 
motion  ;  whilst  it  appears  that  branches 
from  the  former  go  simply  to  the  inte- 
guments and  muscles  of  the  face,  fore- 
head, Vc. ;  and  tliat  branches  from  the 
latter  go  only  to  the  muscles  of  thejavv. 
Whether  these  branches  can  be  said  to 
pa.ss,  from  their  origins  in  the  brain,  to 
their  final  destination,  without  inter- 
communicating-, is  what  1  do  not  jjre- 
tend  to  settle  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  do  not.  Certainly  the 
experiments  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  prove 
that  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  para- 
lysed by  division  of  the  branches  of  the 
fifth,  as  certainly  as  those  of  Magendie 
prove  the  same  with  respect  to  those  of 
the  eyelids  and  iris.  If  this  theory 
(wMch  is  opjjoscd  to  the  other)  cannot 
be  made  to  accord  with  facts,  the  infer- 
ence is,  that  the  theory  must  be  made  to 
suit  the  facts,  and  not  the  latter  distorted 
to    ajiree    with    the     former.      But     I 


have  already  said  so  much  on  this  point 
that  I  do  not  think  myself  justified  in 
repeating- it :  I  have  not  trusted  sim- 
ply to  the  anatomy,  as  your  correspon- 
dent has  done,  but  have  also  reasoned 
from  the  physiology  and  pathology- 
It  thus  a])pears  to  be  ])roved,  by  re- 
ference to  the  experiments  of  Bell,  Ma- 
gendie, and  Maj'o,  that  injury  of  the 
third  and  fifth  nerves  paralyses  the  iris, 
and  consequently  the  ophthalmic  gan- 
glion and  ciliary  nerves  ;  and  that  in- 
jury of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  para- 
lyses the  voluntary  motion  of  the  mus- 
cles to  which  they  go,  whilst  their  res- 
piratory or  involuntary  motions  are  pa- 
ralysed by  division  of  the  branches  of 
the  portio  dura. 

Having-  thus,  as  T  conceive,  fairly 
surmounted  the  "insuperable  objec- 
tions" of  your  correspondent,  I  have  no- 
thing- further  to  add,  but  leave  it  with 
your  readers  to  decide  which  of  these 
views  is  the  most  correct ;  and  v^  hether 
he  is  the  more  likely  to  hav  e  arrived  at 
a  proper  conclusion,  who  has  looked  at 
the  facts  of  anatomy,  human  and  com- 
parative, the  deductions  of  physiology, 
and  the  phenomena  of  disease,  or  he 
who  simply  refers  to  a  portion  of  the 
anatomy. 

T  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  ver\'  obedient  servant. 
John  Walker, 

Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Manchester 
Eye  Institution,  &c. 

Manchester,  April  3,  1834. 


RESPIRATION  OF  NEW-BORN 
CHILDREN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Considering  how  much  attention  is  at 
present  bestowed  upon  the  science  of 
medical  jurisprudence,  and  the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  the  evidence  that  the 
medical  practitioner  frequently  finds 
himself  obliged  to  give  upon  some 
very  important  questions  connected 
with  it,  I  presume  that  contributions 
on  the  subject  will  be  acceptable  to 
your  readers.  There  is  no  greater 
desideratum,  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
science,  than  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining \\ith  certainty  whether  a  child 
found  dead  has  ever  breathed.  If  the 
following  appear  to  you  to  afford  a  sa- 
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ti^factorv  test  for  this  purpose,  I  hope  it 
^vill  be   deemed   ^vol•th3•  of  a  place  in 
your  instructive  journal. — I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

John  C.  Bloxam. 

Newport,  I.  W. 
24th  March,  l»a4. 

The  test  which  I  pro])ose,  is  fomuled 
upon  the  peculiar  nature  of  respiration, 
and  of  the  or-^ans  by  which  this  func- 
tion is  performed.  When  an  opening  is 
made  through  the  parietes  of  the  cliest, 
the  luno;s,  it  is  well  known,  collapse, 
and  expel  a  quantity  of  air  from  their 
interior.  Tins  phenonienoTi  results  from 
the  circumstance,  that  tiic  lungs  are 
made  to  fill  the  cavity  wherein  they  are 
contained,  by  the  admission  of  air  into 
their  interior  through  the  trachea  ;  their 
natural  or  original  bulk  being  conside- 
rably smaller  than  the  cavity,  after  in- 
spiration has  b'^en  jierfonned.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  cavity  of"  the  chest  hav- 
ing been  enlarged  by  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  respiration,  and  the  lungs 
being  thereby  drawn  into  a  state  of  ex- 
tension, the  latter  organs  remain  af- 
terwards in  a  state  of  action ;  an  ef- 
fort to  contract  to  their  original  bulk 
is  constantly  kept  uj),  in  consequence 
of  tiie  elastic  nature  of  tin  se  tubes 
into  whicii  the  atmospliere  finds  its 
way  ;  and  this  contraction  actually 
takes  ])lace  the  moment  the  parietes 
of  the  chest  are  rendered  pervious 
to  air,  so  as  to  allow  the  atmo- 
sphere to  enter  immediately  the  cavity 
of  the  chest  itself.  This  elastic  action 
of  the  air-tubes  is  a  provision  of  great 
importance,  as  it  not  only  prevents  the 
blood-vessels  in  the  lungs  from  suffering 
coTnjiression  during  exjjiration,  as  must 
lia\e  hapj)ened  had  they  remained  meie 
passive  agents  during  this  jjart  of  the 
process  of  respiration,  but  it  holds  these 
vessels  in  a  state  of  exj)ansion,  wlicreby 
at  the  first  ins])iration  tlie  blood  is  drawn 
into  a  new  channel,  and  is  afterwards 
jneventcd  from  returning  to  its  original 
or  foT'tal  course. 

The  condition  of  all  these  parts  is  en- 
tirely different  when  the  lungs  have 
l)ecn  inflated  by  any  other  means  than 
by  natural  inspiration.  If"  the  air,  in- 
stead of  being-  drawn  into  the  lungs  to 
occu])y  the  space  created  by  the  ])revious 
enlargement  of  the  chest  and  consequent 
distention  of  the  lungs,  be  cither  gene- 
rated in  their  sul)stancc  or  forced  into 
the  nnliMal  tubes  by  any  artificial 
naaiis,  the  lungs  must  be  forced  against 


the  parietes  bv'  which  they  are  enclosed, 
so  as  to  distend  the  chest,  instead  of 
making  a  constant  eflort  at  separation, 
and  drawing  the  sides  of  the  chest  toge- 
ther; the  blood-vessels,  instead  of  being' 
expanded, and  thereby  filled  with  blood, 
must  be  compressed,  and  their  natural 
injection  ob>tructed,  if  not  entirely  ])re- 
vented  ; — a  fact  of  some  importance  to 
tiie  obstetrician,  tliough  not  hitherto 
noticed.  Since  the  lung-s  in  this  case 
keep  up  a  distending  pressure  ui)on 
the  parietes,  instead  of  drawing  them 
together,  of  course  the  parietes  exert 
no  influence  to  prevent  the  lungs  from 
contracting,  and  an  opening  made 
through  the  parietes  consequently  can- 
not give  rise  to  that  contraction  of  the 
lungs,  and  expulsion  of  air,  which  takes 
place  in  the  other  case. 

The  foregoing  facts,  then,  fimiish  a 
means  for  deciding,  in  every  case,  whe- 
ther respiration  has  been  performed. 
If,  upon  making  an  opening  into  the 
chest,  so  as  to  allow  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  to  act  upon  the  surface  of 
the  lungs,  those  organs  collapse,  and 
expel  a  portion  of  the  air  contained  in 
them,  such  air  must  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nafinal  respira- 
tion. If,  on  the  contrary,  u])on  making 
such  an  oj)ening,  this  phenomenon  tloes 
not  occur,  any  air  which  the  lungs  may 
contain  must  have  been  introduced  by 
some  other  means  than  by  inspiration. 

The  best  method  of  putting  this  test 
into  practice  is  to  put  the  head  of  the 
infant  under  Avater  at  the  time  that  an 
incision  is  made  thioug-h  the  sides  of  the 
chest.  The  advantages  of  this  jnoceed- 
ing  are, — first,  that  the  air  which  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  lungs  may  then  be  seen 
rising  through  the  water,  concerning-  the 
occurrence  of  which  theie  could  not  be 
any  difference  of  opinion  ;  secondly,  if 
a  child  were  still-born,  and  air  blown 
into  its  lungs  from  the  mouth  of  another 
])erson,  there  would  be  no  exj)ulsion  of 
air  u])on  the  cliest  being  opened  ;  but 
when  the  body  became  cold,  the  air 
would  condense,  and  possibly  give  rise 
to  some  jiartial  contraction  of  the  lungs. 
The  front  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest 
nould  be  the  most  eligible  part  for 
making  the  incision. 

It  may  be  wortii  ob.^crving,  that,  as 
a  ft'w  small  bubbles  of  air  are  liable  to 
escape  from  the  nostrils,  upon  jiutting 
the  head  under  water,  tlie  practitioner 
would  do  well  to  ascertain  that  no  air 
remained  in  the  nostrils  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  chest. 
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HEMORRHAGE     FROM     THE 
BOWELS, 

2'o  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  ENCLOSE  ycm  a  case  of  serious  haemor- 
rhage from  the  bowels,  for  insertion  in 
the  London  Medical  Gazette,  if  thought 
of  sufficient  interest. — I  remain,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  R.  Robinson, 

Surgeon  to  the  London  Dispensary. 
Cooper's-Row,  April  18,  1834. 

Extensive  and  long-continued  Hcemor- 
rhage  from  the  Rectum — Anccmia — 
Prolapsus  Kecti — Retention  of  Urine 
— Cholera  si/inptoms — Death. 
June  21st,  1829.— R.  A.,  set.  59,  a 
very  respectable,  temperate  man, enjoyed 
good  health  till  last  October,  since  a\  hen 
he  suffered  from  continual  bleeding  from 
the  bowels;  at  first  he  liad  some  diar- 
rhoea, tormina,  tenesmus,  and  slime,  but 
latterly  pure  blood,  passes,  which  is 
sometimes  dark,  at  others  light  coloured; 
sometimes  clotted,  at  others  fluid  ;  occa- 
sionally to  tlie  amount  of  nearly  a  ])int 
at  a  time,  but  generally  only  au  ounce 
or  two ;  it  usually  flows  immediately 
after  a  motion.  He  now  feels  the  loss 
of  blood  greatly:  his  appetite  falls  off; 
he  is  very  weak,  and  much  emaciated. 
Various  means  have  been  employed, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  vene- 
section, leeches,  l)listers,  opium, mercury, 
digitalis,  antimony,  iron,  sulphate  of  cop- 
jjer,  lead  (which  ni  the  solid  form  pro- 
duced griping,  and  was  soon  omitted), 
infusion  of  roses,  catechu,  alum,  oak- 
bark,  and  a  variety  of  astringent  injec- 
tions. The  bleeding  has  been  from  time 
to  time  checked  for  a  few  weeks,  but 
again  breaks  out. 

R.  Plumb.  Superacet.  gr.  i. ;  Acid. 
Acetic,  distill. ;  Tr.  Opii  aa  gtt.  x. ; 
Aq.  Pura?  3J. ;  M.  fiat  haustus  ter  die 
sumendus. 

Aug.  20th. — The  bleeding  has  con- 
tinued more  or  less,  witli  intervals  of  a 
week  and  a  fortnight,  since  last  report. 
The  lead  in  solution  seemed  at  first  to 
restrain  the  hpemorrhag-e,  but  destioyiiio- 

1  •  •  ■     •  1  .    .'        s 

Ins  appetite,  grij)iiig,  and  appearing  to 
weaken  him,  it  was  discontinued.  He 
has  since  tried  logwood,  without  benefit, 
and  for  the  last  fortnight  has  taken  the 
confection  of  roses  in  milk.  Xo  bleed- 
ing for  a  week  ;  countenance  very  pale ; 
pulse  regular,  vibratory,  and  decidedly 


hiemorrhagic.  Tongue  clean  and  moist : 
feels  stonger. 

Repetatur  Confectio  Rosarum  c.  Quin. 
Sulph.  gr.  i.  ex  Inf.  Rosarum  ter  die. 

Dec.  30th.  —  Freer  from  bleeding 
lately ;  looks  and  feels  better.  Has 
ke])t  an  account,  and  finds  that  from 
November  16th,  1828,  to  this  day,  he 
has  lost  blood  241  times. 

Aug.  19th,  1830.— Pretty  well  till  the 
lOtli  instant,siiice  which  the  hajinorrhage 
has  returned  almost  daily,  always  imme- 
diately after  a  motion  :  it  comes  out  now 
in  a  stream,  has  a  bright  florid  colour, 
and  amounts  to  a  ])int  or  more  at  a  time. 
Extremely  reduced ;  countenance  very 
exsanguine,  of  leaden  hue;  skin  at  other 
parts  quite  white.  Tongue  also  very 
pale  ;  a  violent  beating-  at  the  top  of  the 
head;  pulse  vibratory;  no  pain  ;  a  slight 
hajmorrhoidal  fringe  round  the  anus ; 
mucous  membrane  of  rectum  relaxed ;  no 
internal  pile  or  varicose  vein  discover- 
able ;  gut  capacious.  Mr.  Howship  w  as 
consulted,  and  proposed  to  include  the 
external  piles  in  a  ligature,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce surrouiiding-  inflammation,  which 
he  hoped  would  terminate  in  the  effusion 
of  coagulable  lynnjli,  and  obliteration  of 
the  cavity  of  the  lucmorrhoidal  veins 
higher  up  in  the  rectum,  from  whence 
the  bleeding,  in  his  opinion,  proceeds. 
The  operation  was  delayed,  from  his 
extreme  debility.  The  horizontal  posi- 
tion, with  tlie  legs  semiflexed;  inject 
cold  water  into  rectum  every  moniiug ; 
infusion  of  roses  ad  libitum. 

Aug'ust  22d. — Stronger;  no  bleeding; 
a  curved  needle,  into  uhose  head  a 
cur\  ed  silver  pin  was  fitted,  was  passed 
through  the  pile  on  each  side  of  the 
rectum ;  the  pins  Avere  left,  and  the 
piles  tied  around  them  with  strong 
waxed  ligatures. 

23d. — Considerable  pain  in  rectum; 
no  bleeding- ;  no  motion  ;  great  dysuria, 
but  bladder  eventually  emptied ;  pulse 
90,  vibratory. 

Pil.  Ojni.  gr.  i.  h.  s. 

24th. — Tumor  ash-coloured  ;  consider- 
ably less  pain;  some  irritation  of  bladder 
still ;  no  motion  ;  thirst. 

26th. — Tumors  included  in  the  liga- 
tures s])iiacelated  and  discharging  pus; 
pain  greatly  subsided ;  frequent  and 
painful  micturition;  no  bleeding;  no 
motion;  pulse  vibratory,  100;  some  fe- 
ver; ])ius  removed. 

Catap.  panis,  haustus  apcriens  slatim; 
enema  commune;  light  diet. 
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2yth.  —  No  bleeding- ;  bowels  well 
opened  by  medicine ;  pulse  less  vi- 
bratory. 

Sept.  r2th.— Countenance  still  sallow; 
feeble,  yet  stronger ;  piles  more  promi- 
nent; anus  cedeniatous;  a  slight  tinge  of 
blood  after  each  motion. 

Oct.  27th. — Sirong-er;  less  beating-  in 
head  ;  still  a  little  bhediuj^'. 

May  5th,  18:33. — Bleeding-  has  con- 
tinued, more  or  less  at  intervals,  since 
last  report:  for  the  last  several  months 
a  little  blood  after  motion  almost  daily; 
exceedingly  exhausted  ;  cannot  walk 
without  assistance ;  a  perfect  specimen 
of  anpemia. 
Quin.sulph.  gr.  i.;  Acid,  sulph.dilut.  n|_s.; 
Tr.  Gent.  co.  Ji.  ter  die  ex  aqua. 

lOth. —  Prolapsus  of  rectum  the  last 
few  days,  v\ith  retention  of  urine,  re- 
quiring" the  introduction  of  the  catheter 
twice  a-day. 

Rep.  med.  Injectio  cort.  quercus. 

21st. — Gut  not  so  much  do^vn ;  has 
passed  his  urine  without  the  instrument 
the  two  last  days ;  no  bleeding ;  so 
feeble  that  he  can  scarcely  turn  in  bed ; 
slight  cedema  of  legs,  and  sense  of  fluc- 
tuation in  abdomen. 

R.  Ferri  muriat.  m.  xv.  ter  die. 

June  28th. — Much  benefited  by  the 
iron  ;  feels  stronger  ;  no  bleeding  ;  gut 
entirely  returned ;  pain  in  head  sub- 
sided ;  is  able  to  get  up,  and  has  been 
into  his  garden;  has  been  several  times 
purged  to-day. 

Tr.  Catechu,  5i. ;  Tr.  Opii,  m.  v.  ex  aq. 
Cinnam.  ter  die. 

July  oth. — Better  the  day  before  yes- 
terday ;  purging  returned  excessively 
yesterday,  and  has  continued  to-day ; 
motions  passed  with  very  great  violence 
very  frequently  ;  have  all  the  appearance 
of  rice  water;  nothing-  IVecal ;  constant 
vomiting- ;  no  cramp  ;  skin  much  shri- 
velled and  cold;  voice  only  in  a  whisper; 
has  micturated  freely  to- day;  features 
much  altered  ;  tongue  pale  and  moist. 

Mist,  eftervescens,  4ta  quaque  honl. 

Cataplasma  sinap.  epigastrio. 

6th.  —  Refreshed  by  the  mixture, 
which  staid  down  ;  weaker;  faint;  rest- 
less; very  uneasy,  but  in  no  actual  pain; 
twelve  motions  (which  nearly  filled  tlie 
chaniber-jjot)  of  green  colour;  they  seem 
com])(ised  ofoftensive  slimy  mucus;  no 
cramp  ;  pulse  96,  regular;  tongue  clean  ; 
skin  cold  ;  in  doubt  whether  he  has 
made  ^^  ater  to-day  or  not. 

7th. — Died  at  9  p.m.  yesterday. 


Dissection. — Lungs  unadhcrent,  and 
perfectly  healthy;  heart  large;  coronary 
arteries  thickened,  but  not  ossified;  ^i. 
of  serous  fluid  in  left  side  of  thorax; 
liver  large  and  fragile ;  gall-bladder 
distended  witli  green  bile ;  spleen  and 
pancreas  and  stouiach  iiealthy  ;  small  in- 
testines remarkably  flaccid,  diaphanous, 
empty, and  pale;  a  diverticulum  in  ileum; 
mucous  menibiane  of  coecum  red  ;  de- 
scending colon  contracted  in  the  centre, 
i)utbecameaseapacious  as  anypartonthc 
least  pressure.  The  parts  above, however, 
as  far  as  the  coecum,  distended  partly  by 
air  and  partly  by  a  thin  viscid  yellow 
fluid.  Rectum,  examined  with  great 
care,  was  perfectly  healthy  :  it  is  in  my 
museum,  and  open  to  ins])eetion.  Kid- 
neys larg-e,  congested,  and  somewhat 
hypertrophied.  Bladder  contracted,  and 
quite  empty. 

Remarks. — This  case  presents  some 
]»oiuts  of  interest,  to  which  I  particu- 
larly wish  to  advert.  Tn  the  first  place, 
the  long-continued  h8emorrhage,iu  spite 
of  every  thing-  tried,  is  a  peculiar  fea- 
ture, and  one  which  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  where  no  dysentery  or 
organic  disease  would  account  for  it. 
It  is  a  good  specimen  of  hjemorrhage 
from  transudation,  to  which  so  much  at- 
tention has  been  paid  of  late. 

2dly,  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
anaemia,  all  the  characteristics  of  which 
it  clearly  ])ossessed,  particulaily  the 
strong  and  annoying-  beating  at  the  top 
of  the  head,  to  which  Dr.  Marshall  Hall 
has  more  es])ecia]ly  alluded. 

3d]y,  It  is  interesting-,  as  shewing 
that  the  operation  of  exciting- inflamma- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  veins, 
the  soui-ce  of  Inemorrhag-.-  in  a  constitu- 
tion the  most  unfavourable,  was  not 
without  some  good  eft'ect — apian  which 
has  of  late  succeeded  so  well  in  the 
treatment  of  varicose  veins  of  the  leg, 
under  Mr.  Mayo. 

4thly,  It  shews  the  good  effects  of 
steel  in  ansemia ;  for  the  constitution  was 
materially  ini])roved  by  it.  From  being 
unable  to  turn  in  bed,  he  was  able  to 
get  up  and  walk ;  he  seemed,  indeed, 
fast  getting-  well,  till  the  fatal  diarrhoea 
su))ervened. 

Lastly,  The  diarrhoea  itself  is  worthy 
of  consideration,  as  it  is  a})parently  an 
illustration  of  a  remark  made  by  Andral, 
—  namely,  that  a  metastasis  may  take 
place  of  fluid  from  the  serous  to  the  mu- 
cous jnembranc  of  the   bowels,  and  be 
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attended  with  sonic  (if  the  symptoms  of 
cholera  spasmodica. 
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SUGGESTIONS    FOR    THE    PARLIAMENTARV 
COMMITTEE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  subject  of  medical  refonn  has 
lately  occupied  so  much  of  the  attention 
of  the  ])iofession,  that  it  may  appear 
superfluous  to  address  you  on  so  hack- 
neyed a  tiieme.  At  the  same  time,  the 
subject  is  one  of  so  much  interest  and 
importance  to  the  profession  and  to  the 
i)ublic,  and  the  present  time  is  so  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  for  the  consideration 
of  all  matters  relating  to  it,  that  I  deem 
it  iucumbeut  on  all  who  have  reflected 
on  the  consequences  that  may  probably 
result  Irom  the  report  of  the  parliamen- 
tary committee  now  inquiring-  into  the 
state  of  the  profession,  to  offer  such  sug- 
g'estions  as  may  tend  to  simplify  and 
diminish  the  labours  of  the  committee, 
and  to  palliate  or  remove  the  grievances 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  profes- 
sion. I  am  therefore  induced  to  recjuest 
that  you  will  insert  the  following  re- 
marks in  an  early  number  of  the 
Gazette. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a 
history  of  tlie  origin  of  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Company,  nor  to  give  an 
abstract  of  their  by-laws  :  these  matters 
have  been  so  frequently  and  fully  stated 
of  late,  that  they  must  be  familiar  to  all 
your  readers.  I  shall  therefore  limit 
my  remarks  to  the  circumstances  with 
which  the  members  of  the  profession  in 
general  are  most  dissatisfied,  and  to  the 
alterations  which  are  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  respectability  of  the  profes- 
sion and  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

The  chief  matters  of  complaint  with 
the  great  body  of  jdiysicians  in  this 
country  are,  that  they  are  precluded 
from  the  highest  honours  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  from  all  share  in  the  g'overn- 
ment  of  the  London  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, unless  they  have  been  educated 
at  one  of  the  English  universities,  w  here 
the  means  of  acquiring-  medical  know- 
ledge are  very  imperfect ;  and  that  they 
cannot  even  become  licentiates  of  the 
London  College  w  illiout  undergoing  an 


examination,  although  they  may  have 
obtained  their  degrees  at  an  university 
^vhere  these  honours  cannot  be  acquired 
without  a  rigid  examination,  and  the 
jjossession  of  ample  qualifications. 

To  remedy  these  grievances,  it  is 
essential  that  government  enforce  uni- 
formity of  system  in  all  the  universities 
in  the  British  dominions.  If  univer- 
sities be  permitted  to  form  their  own 
arrangements,  some  will  be  induced  to 
offer  greater  facilities  to  students,  and 
require  a  shorter  residence,  and  make 
their  examinations  less  rigid  than  others, 
[udividuals  will  always  be  found  eager 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages, 
and  there  will  exist  a  peipetual  source 
of  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction  amongst 
those  physicians  who  have  been  pro- 
perly educated,  and  have  fairly  earned 
the  honours  which  they  have  received. 
Unless,  there  fore,  the  committee  strong"ly 
recommend,  and,  indeed,  insist  on  this 
great  object,  all  their  other  measures 
w  ill  be  futile  and  of  no  avail ;  but  if 
they  can  prevent  universities  from  con- 
ferring degrees,  excejit  after  a  residence 
of  a  certain  duration,  and  a  strict  exami- 
nation into  the  qualifications  of  the  can- 
didates, they  will  bestow  a  boon  on  the 
profession  and  the  public,  and  very 
much  simplify  the  rest  of  their  own 
arrangements. 

If  this  preliminary  measure  be  se- 
cured, all  physicians  who  have  gradu- 
ated in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
should  become  members  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  London  without  any  ex- 
amination, but  merely  on  entering  their 
names ;  and  this  they  should  be  required 
to  do  if  they  settle  in  England.  A  simi- 
lar regulation  should  prevail  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  in  regard  to  English  physi- 
cians practising-  in  those  countries. 

In  addition  to  the  universities  already 
established,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  power  in  London  of 
conferring  medical  degrees  ;  not  that 
this  privilege  should  be  granted  to  the 
Loudon  University,  or  to  any  other  me- 
dical establishment  exclusively,  but  that 
one  university  should  exist  in  London  for 
the  puqjose  of  giving  medical  degrees  to 
those  \>  ho  have  properly  used  the  means 
of  acquiring  professional  knowledge, 
which  the  great  hospitals  and  able  lec- 
tures in  the  metropolis  afford. 

The  advantages,  indeed,  of  instituting 
a  medical  university  in  London  have  re- 
cently been  so  clearly  and  forcibly  stated 
in  the  Medical  Gazette,  that  it  is  un- 
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necessary  to  make  any  addition  to  «liat 
lias  been  so  ably  said  by  tbe  learned 
editor  on  tins  subject. 

In  respect  to  tiic  oovernmcnt  oi'  tbe 
London  Colleg-o  of  Pbysicians,  I  would 
projiose  that  tiic  council  be  elected  for 
life  by  the  members  at  larg-e  ;  and  to 
prevent  inexperienced  persons  from  be- 
ing- ap])oinlcd,  no  one  should  be  elig-ible 
to  this  stati(ni  until  he  bad  been  ten 
^ears  a  member  of  the  Collcg-e. 

Tbemedical  jmblicbodies  have  been  ex- 
posed to  much  obloqnyon  account  of  their 
system  of  self-election  of  tbe  governing- 
power,  and  of  their  ])ermanent  retention 
of  office.  I  am,  lio\>ever,  of  ojniiion, 
that  the  council  cannot  preserve  their 
independence  if  they  are  liable  to  fre- 
quent re-election  and  although  I  do 
not  mean  to  defend  the  mode  of  self- 
election,  I  am  ]icrsuaded  tliat  the  plan 
of  universal  and  indiscriminate  suHVage 
is  not  so  pure  and  perfect  as  to  be  free 
from  objection.  To  palliate,  however,  as 
i'ar  as  possible,  the  e\  ils  of  both  systems, 
I  would  advise  that  no  proxies  be  al- 
lowed, and  that  members  exercise  their 
]irivilege  of  voting-  only  by  personal  at- 
tendance at  tlie  time  of  election. 

Whatever  changes  may  be  proposed 
in  tbe  laws  relating-  to  ])hysicians,  diffi- 
culties will  occur  in  regard  to  the  exist- 
ing- race  of  ])ractitionei-s.  Liberality 
should  be  shewn  to  them,  as  tbe  evils 
which  may  arise  from  excess  of  libera- 
lit}'  will  be  only  temporary,  and  Mill 
cease  with  tbe  present  generation. 

All  who  were  actually  in  ])i-actice  as 
physicians  at  a  certain  date  should  be 
exempted  from  the  penalties  of  the 
new  laws,  as  was  done  in  regard  to 
the  a])othecarics,  in  181.5.  I  think 
however,  that  those  pbysicians  ^ho  re- 
sided at  an  univeisity,  and  passed  au 
examination  Ijcfore  taking-  their  de- 
g-rees,  should,  if  they  expressed  such 
desire,  become  members  ot  the  London 
Colleg-e,  without  further  examination; 
l)ut  tliat  those  who  have  obtained  their 
diplomas  merely  from  testimonials, 
should  not  be  allowed  this  privilege, 
without  due  imjniry  into  their  qualifi- 
cations. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  these 
proposed  chang-es  will  meet  with  the 
cordial  concurrence  of  llie  Fellows  of  the 
London  CoUeg-e.  I\Ien  are  naturally 
very  reluctant  t(t  relinqnish  privileg-es 
which  they  have  long-  enjoyed  ;  but  all 
communities  must  yield  to  the  force  of 
circumstances  ;  and   it  is  evident,  that, 


in  the  jjiesent  stale  of  public  feeling-, 
this  learned  body  cannot  long-er  re'ain, 
exclusively,  po\>ers  which  were  con- 
feried  upon  them,  and  perhaps  not  im- 
])ropei-ly,  in  fonncr  times,  and  under 
circumstances  very  ditTerent  from  those 
which  prevail  in  the  ])resent  day. 

I  would,  bo«e\er,  deprecate  tbe  of- 
fensive and  intemperate  lang-uag-e  which 
has  too  often  been  addressed  to  the  Fel- 
lows of  the  Colleg-c,  in  discussing-  the 
subject  of  medical  reform.  Such  per- 
sonalities must  injure  any  cause,  and 
are  almost  always  unjust,  as  well  as 
illiberal. 

It  oug-ht  to  l)e  remembered,  that, 
both  in  former  a<jes,  and  in  the  ])resent 
day,  tbe  Fellows  of  the  CoUeg-e  have 
not  only  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  knowled«i-e  by  their 
science  and  tlicir  learning-,  but  that  they 
ha\  e  enhanced  tbe  respectability  of  the 
jirofession,  by  the  intercourse  which 
their  education  at  tbe  Eng-lish  univer- 
sities has  given  them  with  the  nobles 
and  g-entry  of  the  land;  the  whole  pro- 
fession having-,  in  some  degree,  j)artici- 
pated  in  those  advantages. 

It  may  be  thought  b>  some,  that  if 
the  F'ellows  of  the  Colleg'e  lose  their 
exclusive  privileges,  medical  students 
will  cease  to  attend  the  English  univer- 
sities. I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune to  the  profession,  were  this  to 
ha])i)en  :  T  have,  however,  no  fear  that 
sucii  would  be  tbe  result.  The  oppor- 
tunities wiiich  those  ]j]aces  afford  of  ac- 
quiringliteraiy  and  classical  knowledge, 
the  high  connexions  Mhicb  may  be 
formed,  and  the  eclat  of  having  been 
educated  at  Oxford  or  Cambndge,  to- 
gether Avith  tbe  pi-os])e(-t  of  ultimately 
obfaining-  their  Fellowships  or  Profes- 
sorships, will  always  be  sufficient  in- 
ducements, with  a  certain  number  of 
medical  students,  to  jnocnre  degrees  at 
those  ancient  and  celebrated  scats  of 
learning-. 

It  is  true  that  extensive  practical 
knowledge  of  medicine  cannot  be  ac- 
quired either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ; 
but  this  deficiency  can  be  sup])lied  in 
London  or  Edinburgh,  where,  indeed, 
the  generality  of  English  university 
students  already  resort  for  tlie  advan- 
tages of  clinical  lectures  and  hospital 
])ractice. 

The  circumstances  that  chiefly  re- 
quire the  attention  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  in  the  departments  of  the  sur- 
geons and  the  apothecaries,  are,  the  cou- 
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fusion  and  perplexity  which  prevail,  in 
consequence  of  there  hcing-  two  g'overn- 
ing  hoclies  over  those  branches  ;  and  the 
means  that  should  be  ado])ted  to  ensure 
efficient  and  cheap  medical  attendance 
for  the  lower  classes  of  society. 

A  very  large  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  College  of  Surg-eons  practise 
pharmacy;  and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all 
the  members  of  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
])auy  practise  surgery :  these  practi- 
tioners should,  therefore,  be  examined 
and  g'overned  by  one  board.  The  Col- 
lege of  Siirg'eons  oug'ht  to  have  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  power  which 
was  g-ra7ited  to  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
jjany  in  181.5.  It  is  useless  now  to  in- 
quire into  the  canseof  their  apathy  on  that 
occasion :  the  only  way  to  rectify  the  mis- 
take is,  either  to  deprive  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company  of  the  power  of  exa- 
mining- candidates,  or  to  unite  their 
examiners  with  the  council  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons. 

The  Apothecaries'  Company  might 
retain  their  privileges  as  a  trading-  com- 
pany, but  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  exercise  any  control  over  the  educa- 
tion and  qualifications  of  students,  ex- 
cept in  conjunction  with  the  College  of 
SiM'geons. 

All  the  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  ought  to  be  examined  in  me- 
dicine, chemistry,  phanaiacy,  and  mid- 
wifery, as  H  ell  as  on  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery. A  £ew  g-eneral  practitioners 
should,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  coun- 
cil; aiul  they  might,  witii  g-reat  pro- 
priety, be  selected  from  the  examiners 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Company. 

If  this  union  be  established,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  alter  the  regulation  re- 
quiring general  practitioners  to  have 
served  an  a])prenticeship  ;  as  surgeons 
can  much  better  qualify  themselves  by 
devoting-  only  a  few  months  to  phar- 
macy, and  by  a  longer  attendance  at 
hospitals  and  lectures,  than  by  a  ser- 
vitude, in  which  they  seldom  learn  any 
thing,  except  the  art  of  mixing  medi- 
cines. If,  therefore,  apprenticeships  be 
not  abolished,  they  ought  not  to  be 
compulsory. 

The  medical  wants  of  all  ranks  can 
only  be  supplied  by  having  two  classes 
of  members  of  the  Colleg-e  of  Surg-eons. 
If  equality  of  qualification  be  demanded 
from  candidates,  tiie  required  standard 
must  either  be  so  high  as  to  preclude 
proper  persons  from  settling  in  places 
where  the  compensation   can    never   be 


sufficient  to  repay  the  expense  of  their 
education,  or  so  low  as  to  impede  the 
progress  of  surgical  knowledg-e,  and  di- 
minish the  res])ectability  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

The  first-class  members  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  should  be  required 
to  possess  ample  general,  as  well  as 
professional  knowledge ;  to  have  de- 
voted a  longer  time  to  the  attendance 
upon  lectures  and  of  liospitals,  and  to 
undergo  more  rigid,  as  well  as  more 
frequent  examination,  tlian  would  be 
demanded  I'rom  the  other  division. 

They  alone  should  be  eligible  to  be 
of  the  council;  to  be  lecturers  and 
teachers  ;  to  serve  as  medical  officers  in 
the  army  and  navy;  to  be  surgeons  to 
prisons ;  and  to  be  the  attendants  of  lu- 
natic asylums:  governors  of  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  should  also  be  recom- 
mended to  appoint  their  surgeons  exclu- 
sively from  this  class. 

The  second-class  members  of  the  Col- 
lege should  possess  sufficient  profes- 
sional knowledge  to  enable  them  to 
treat  ordinary  cases  of  disease;  but  a 
lower  rate  of  qualification,  and  a  shorter 
attendajice  at  lectures  and  hospitals, 
should  be  icquired  from  them,  than  from 
those  of  the  first  class. 

If  a  second-class  member  wished  to 
join  the  first  class,  a  sufficient  additional 
attendance  at  lectures  and  hospitals,  to 
complete  the  curiiculum  estabnshed  for 
the  first  class,  should  be  required  from 
him;  and  he  should  undei-g-o  fresh  exa- 
minations. 

Parish  attendances  should  be  open  to 
members  of  botli  classes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  part  of  medical  polity  that  re- 
quires more  ample  revision,  or  tliat  is 
more  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  committee,  than  that  which  con- 
cerns the  medical  attendance  upon  pau- 
pers ;  but  the  subject  is  so  intimatelv 
connected  with  matters  relating  to  the 
Poor  Laws  in  general,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  discussed  separately ;  and  it  would 
exceed  the  limits  which  I  have  assigned 
to  myself,  to  enter  upon  it  on  the  present 
occasion. 

The  Council  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
g-eons should  be  appointed  for  life,  by 
tbe  members  of  both  classes,  from  those 
of  the  first  class,  of  ten  years'  standing. 
Members  should  be  allowed  to  vote  only 
by  personal  attendance  at  the  time  of 
election. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  make  any 
distinction  amongst  the  present  members 
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of  the  Colleoe.  They  should  all,  there- 
fore, ho  pl.iccd  ill  the  first  class ;  hut 
those  \^  ho  belong'  to  tlie  Apothecaries' 
Company  only  should  be  second-class 
members,  unless  they  qualified  for  the 
higher  di\isi()n. 

A  great  distinction  has  been  made  by 
some,  between  those  surgeons  v\ho  do 
not  dispense  medicines,  and  those  who 
practise  every  branch  ;  but  as  these 
matters  are  regulated  by  personal  consi- 
derations, and  arc  not  necessarily  con- 
nected \vilh  professional  qualifications, 
they  should  be  left  to  the  choice  of  indi- 
viduals, and  not  be  subjects  of  legisla- 
tive enactment. 

The  surgeons  in  country  places  must 
supply  their  patients  with  medicines,  or 
they  will  get  no  employment.  In  large 
towns,  too,  they  will  not,  at  first,  be  able 
to  maintain  themselves  by  their  profes- 
sional labours,  unless  they  practise 
pharmacy.  The  "  fortunate  youths" 
■who  have  private  fortunes,  may  settle  at 
once  as]jrescril)ing  surgeons,  immediate 
jirofessional  income  not  being  an  ol)ject 
of  importance  to  them  ;  but  those  who 
have  only  their  talents  and  their  indus- 
try to  de])end  upon,  must  be  general 
practitioners.  All  members  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  examined  in  every 
branch  of  professional  knowledge,  and 
no  one  .should  either  acquire  or  lose  pri- 
vileges, by  the  selection  which  he  may 
afterwards  make  in  his  branch  of 
practice. 

There  is  a  by-law  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  «  hich  ought  to  be  revised  ;  I 
mean  that  which  comjiels  a  member  to 
pay  a  large  sum  for  ])ermission  to  with- 
draw his  name  from  the  list  of  the  Col- 
lege. If  an  individual  wishes  to  relin- 
quish the  profession  altogether,  there 
can  be  no  good  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  do  so,  without  paying 
for  his  resignation. 

The  Edinburgh  ])hysiciansliavc  lately 
made  great  efforts  to  obtain  tlie  privi- 
lege of  settling  in  England  as  general 
practitioners,  without  rendering  them- 
selves liable  to  the  interference  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Company.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  these  gentlemen  can  imagine 
that  the  respectability  of  their  own  de- 
partment would  be  promoted  by  their 
possession  of  this  power.  If  this  right 
be  conceded  to  them,  it  cannot  be  denied 
to  the  graduates  of  other  universities ; 
and  the  general  exercise  of  it,  I  am  per- 
suaded, would  soon  produce  jealousy 
and  discontent  amon<rst  the  members  of 


both  branches  of  the  profession.  If  a 
physician  chooses  to  become  a  general 
practitioner,  he  ought  not  to  deem  it  a 
hardship  that  he  be  compelled  to  forego 
his  title  of  Doctor,  and  submit  to  an  ex- 
amination at  least  in  surgery,  phar- 
macy, and  midwifery, — subjects  on 
which,  it  may  be  presumed,  he  was  not 
minutely  questioned  when  he  obtained 
his  medical  degree. 

In  so  vehemently  contending  for  this 
privilege,  the  Edinburgh  graduates 
ought,  at  any  rate,  to  recommend  libe- 
rality to  their  own  medical  corporate 
bodies.  The  first  surgeon  in  London 
would  not,  in  the  present  day,  he  per- 
mitted to  ])ractise  in  Edinburgh,  with- 
out becoming-  a  Fellow  of  the  College 
ef  Surgeons  in  that  city  ;  a  privilege  he 
could  not  attain,  except  b}'  passing  an 
examination,  defending  a  thesis,  and 
paying  a  large  fee. 

All  these  circumstances  shew  the  ne- 
cessity of  adopting,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, one  general  system  in  the  medical 
coqiorate  bodies  of  difi'erciit  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  much  benefit  m  ill  arise  from  any 
change  that  does  not  include  this  im- 
jiortant  object.  If,  however,  one  stan- 
dard of  qualification  l)c  fixed  for  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  much  of  the  existing 
discontent  will  be  removed  ;  reciprocity 
of  interests  and  privileges  may  then  pre- 
vail, and  members  of  either  ol'  the  na- 
tional universities  be  allowed  to  practise 
in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions, 
merely  on  entering'  their  names  in  the 
list  of  jiractitioncrs  of  the  country  in 
which  they  reside. 

I  do  not  expect  that  the  plan,  the 
mere  outline  of  which  I  have  sketched 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  will  meet  with 
the  a])probation  of  those  who  have 
formed  Utopian  schemes  of  perfection  ; 
I  think,  however,  that  %ve  should  consi- 
der the  actual  state  of  society,  and  the 
profession,  ami  endea\(>ur  to  achieve 
what  is  pi'actical)le,  il"  we  cannot  accom- 
])lish  all  that  is  desirable;  and  I  believe 
that  the  organization  which  I  have  pro- 
])osed  for  each  department,  comprises  all 
that  is  essential  either  for  the  benefit  of 
the  ])ublic,  or  the  advantage  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  with  the  least  possible  vio- 
lation of  the  privileges  of  the  chartered 
medical  bodies. 

In  conclusion  I  have  only  to  state, 
that  I  have  no  ])ei'sonal  object  in  view; 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  CoUese  of 
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Surgeons  tliirt^-four  years,  and  do  not 
expect  (liat  my  prospects  can  be  bene- 
fitted, or  injured,  by  any  change  which 
may  be  made  in  tlie  present  system.  A 
sincere  regard  for  the  welfare  of  my  pro- 
fession has  alone  induced  me  to  eng'ag-e 
in  this  discussion  ;  and  in  the  hope  tliat 
the  labours  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee will  promote  the  interests  of  all 
classes  of  medical  men,  and  the  ad\an- 
tag"e  of  tlie  public,  I  beg-  to  subscribe 
myself, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Provincial  Hospital 
Surgeon. 
March  2it,  1S34. 
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L'Auteur  se  tue  a  allonger  ce  que  le  letteur  se 
tue  a  ulrigev." — D'Alembert. 


The  Natural  History  of  Animalcules, 
voutaiuiiiff  Descriptions    of  all     the 
hnoun    Species   of  Infusoria ;     tvith 
Jnstructious  for  procuriiiff  them,  ^c. 
By  A.  Pritchard,  Esq. 
To  Mr.  Pritchard  the  study  of  the  na- 
tural history  of  wliat  may  in  some   re- 
spect  he   called    the    invisible  world,  is 
greatly  indebted :  it  was  he   who    first 
constructed  and  employed  the  Jewelled 
Microscope :    he  has  published  several 
works  illustrative  of  the  powers  of  that 
admirable    instrument ;    and     he     now 
comes  forward  tlie  first  to  su]  ply  us,  in 
our  own  language,  with    a  systematic 
treatise  on  the  Infusoria. 

The  desig-n  of  his  present  volume  is 
clearly  stated  in  the  preface.  The 
author  wished  to  reply  satisfactoiily  to 
the  queries  addressed  to  him  from  va- 
rious quarters  ;  such  as,  Where  a  g'ood 
descrij)tion  of  animalcules  could  be 
found  ? — What  mag'iiifying  powers  are 
best  to  view  tiiem  with  I' — Wliat  are 
their  comparative  sizes?  Have  such 
and  sucli  curious  creatures  been  already 
discovered  ?  — Where  are  there  drawing-s 
of  them  to  be  had  ?—  S:c.  Accoi-ding'ly, 
with  a  view  to  satisfy  at  once  his  im- 
mediate applicants  and  the  public,  he 
has  put  together  the  results    of  his  own 

!)ractical  observations;  he  has  availed 
limself  freely  of  the  labours  of  Midler 
and  Ehrenberg-,  especially  in  the  ar- 
rang-ementof  his  materials;  and  with  the 
assistance  of  an  able  artist  (Mr.  Cleg-- 


horn),  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  pictoiial 
department,  he  has  ])resented  us  with  a 
performance  wljich  has  hitherto  been  a 
considerable  desideratum  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. Upwards  of  400  species  of  animal^ 
cules  are  here  described  systematically, in 
briefandinteresting'lang'uag-e;  and  above 
300  of  them  are  pouitrayed  in  a  very  su- 
perior style,  in  their  magnified  as])ect.  In 
a  preliminary  book,  Mr.  Pritchard  gives 
lis  much  valuable  information  on  gene- 
I'al  matters  connected  with  his  subject — 
such  as  the  mode  of  jirocuring  animal- 
cules, chiefly  from  vegetable  infusions. 
Sec.  The  second  book  embraces  the 
systematic  view  of  the  known  g-enera 
and  species.  And  in  the  third,  we  have 
Ehrenberg's  arrangement  of  the  Phy- 
tozoa,  followed  by  our  author's  remarks. 
Many  readers,  we  ratlicr  suspect,  will 
be  surprised  at  the  announcement  of 
there  heing  four  Innidrcd  and  thirty-six 
species  of  living-  creatures  now  ascer- 
tained, far  the  greater  portion  of  which 
are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  by  reason 
of  their  minuteness.  Yetso  it  is  :  though 
we  confess  we  would  not  strongly  en  ■ 
g-ag-e  for  the  exactitude  of  the  number. 
Ehrenberg  himself,  we  observe,  is  some- 
times undecided,  whether  he  is  not  de- 
scribing as  distinct  species  animalcules 
which  only  diflfer  from  each  other,  in 
consequence  of  the  varieties  of  form 
during  the  period  of  growth.  The  Pa- 
rama;cia  and  Kolpoda,  we  find,  he  con- 
siders as  identical  with  the  Monads  and 
Cyclidia,  only  at  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  their  animalcnlar  existence.  '^The 
Kol])oda  nucleus,  ag-ain,  is  confessedly 
the  young  of  the  K.  cuciillus;  yet  they 
are  put  down  as  distinct  species.  And 
we  cannot  help  noticing  it,  as  another 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  Go- 
nia,  though  commonly  found  in  clus- 
ters, yet  when  viewed  singly,  are  al- 
lowed to  resemble  strongly  the  genus 
Vol  vox.  But  facts  such  as  these  do  not 
of  course  escape  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Pritchard,  v.'ho  says,  when  s])eaking  of 
the  Vibrio  ghitinis,  the  oviparous  and 
viviparous  individuals  of  which  are  ac- 
counted by  some  observers  as  distinct 
species,  that  there  is  some  excuse  for 
microscopical  mistakes  of  this  kind. 
"  It  is  but  common  justice  to  the  micro- 
scopist  to  mention,  that  although  la- 
bouring under  such  immense  disadvan- 
tages in  this  department  of  nature,  from 
the  minuteness  of  his  subject ;  the  diffi- 
culty of  jJi'eserving  identical  specimens 
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from  infancy  to  m.-itinity ;  and  e\  en  if 
he  accomplishes  all  tliis  satisfactorily,  all 
his  kno«  leclffe  of  them  being'  olitained  by 
one  oryan  only — the  eye, — and  that  in  an 
artificial  manner, —  ornitholoo'ists  have 
comniilted  more  eg'reg'ions  errors.  Thns 
Gmelin,  and  some  others,  have  described 
ihesame  individual,  "  the  Golden  Eagle" 
(  Ai/iii/a  rhri/sai'los ),  in  different  stages 
of  its  groMtli,  as  four  distinct  species." 
We  do  not  altogether  like  this  reason- 
ing", thongli  we  admit  there  is  something 
plausible  in  il. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  !Mr.  Prit- 
chard  had  gone  somewhat  further  in  liis 
account  of  animalcules,  and  not  con- 
fined himself,  as  he  has  done  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  the  Infusoria  alone. 
\Ve  cannot  but  recollect  how  mucli  re- 
mains to  be  knoM'n  concerning-  sper- 
matic animalcules,  for  example ;  and 
touching  several  moot  points  in  human 
2)hysiology,  which  require  for  tlieir  elu- 
cidation such  instruments  as  those  of  our 
author,  with  ability  to  use  them  such 
as  he  possesses. 

Man}' volumes,  under  the  express  title 
o(  entertaiuing  knowledg'e,  have  of  late 
been  given  to  the  public  :  we  know  few 
of  them  wortliy  of  being  compared  \\\x\\ 
this  book  of  Mr.  Pritchard's,  wliich  has 
both  novelty  to  recommend  it,  and  attlie 
same  time  abounds  with  materials  for 
instruction  and  delight. 


Traitt'.  (V Anatomic  descriptive,  rerliffe 
cVapres  Vordre  adopte  a  la  Faciilte 
de  Medeviue  de  Paris.  Par  H. 
Cloquet.  Edition  Beige  :  augmentee 
de  yotes,  d'nn  Atlas  de  Planches, 
&c.     Livraisons  I.  and  II.     Dulau. 

This  edition  of  Cloquet,  Avhich  is  to  be 
completed  in  four  livraisons,  has  the 
usual  merits  of  the  productions  of  the 
Belgian  press  to  recommend  it — cheap- 
ness and  compactness.  The  plates  are 
on  a  reduced"  scale,  but  well  calculated 
for  convenient  reference.  And  we  may 
add,  that  the  notes  of  the  editor  (Dr. 
INIeisser),  which  are  copiously  compiled 
from  the  best  anatomical  writers  of  the 
da  v, constitute  a  very  acceptable  addition 
to  tin'  \uirk. 


SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER 

ox 

FRACTURE    OF    THE     NECK     OF 

THE   FE3IUR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  fi'azefte. 

Sir, 
I  FIND  in  the  last  number  of  your  Ga- 
zette, in  a  re])ort  of  I-e  Baron  Du])iiy- 
tren's  lecture,  tliat  he  attributes  to  me 
the  opinion,  that  fractures  of  the  neck 
of  the  thigh  bone,  within  the  capsular 
ligament,  not  only  ''  never  unite,  but 
that  it  is  impossible  they  should  unite 
by  bone." 

It  is  quite  true  that,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, I  believe  that  those  fractures  unite 
by  ligament,  and  not  by  bone,  as  do 
those  of  the  patella  and  olecranon.  But 
I  deny  that  I  have  ever  stated  the  im- 
possibility of  their  ossific  union  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  g'iven  tlie  reason  a^  by 
they  occasionally  may  unite  by  bone. 

The  following-  are  my  words — "  To 
deni/  the  possibilifg  of  their  union,  and 
to  maintain  that  no  exception  to  this 
general  rule  may  take  place,  would  be 
presumptuous.^' 

I  then  proceed  to  state,  that  the  cause 
of  the  deficient  union  is  to  be  found  in 
the  reflected  lig-ament  of  ti)e  cervix  fe- 
moris  being  torn  throiigii,  and  that  thus 
a  defective  nutrition  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  produced.  But  I  held,  that  if 
the  reflected  ligament  remained  whole, 
or  was  but  slightly  torn  when  the  bone 
was  broken,  it  would  unite  by  means  of 
its  cancellated  structure;  but  that  in 
such  a  case  the  limb  would  not  be 
shortened  in  the  usual  manner,  nor  would 
the  case  have  the  conmian  characteristics 
of  this  accident. 

In  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  observa- 
tions, I  shall  give  the  following  quota- 
tion from  Mr.  Swan's  work  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Nerves,  ])age  304. 

"  C.4SE. — Mrs.  Powell,  aged  above 
80  years,  fell  down  in  the  aftenmon  of 
the  14th  of  November,  18-24.  I  saw  her 
soon  after,  and  found  iier  complaining- 
very  much  of  ])ain  in  the  left  hip.  The 
limb  could  be  moved  in  every  direction, 
but  this  motion  produced  excessive  pain. 
She  lay  on  her  back,  with  the  limb  ex- 
tended ;  and  nothing  uas  ever  done,  ex- 
cept the  application  of  fomentations  for 
the  first  few  days.     I  believed  there  was 
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a  fracture  of  tlie  neck  of  the  thigh-bone, 
althoiig-h  the  limb  remained  quite  as  long- 
as  the  other,  and  I  could  neither  per- 
ceive a  crepitus,  nor  any  altered  appear- 
ance in  its  position,  except  a  slight  in- 
clination of  the  toes  outwards.  She  had 
more  constitutional  initation  than  I 
ever  observed  from  a  similar  acci- 
dent. She  suffered  much  pain  in  lur 
hip,  and  was  in  consequence  obliged 
to  take  an  opiate ;  but  she  got  very 
little  rest.  She  generally  had  much 
thirst  There  was  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  keej)ing  her  bowels  open ;  and  she 
had  great  pain  and  difficulty  in  making 
water.  She  had  no  appetite  for  common 
food,  and  for  three  weeks  appeared  so 
weak,  that  she  was  under  the  necessity 
of  taking  wine  and  brandy.  For  some 
time  all  her  urine  and  stools  were  ])assed 
in  bed,  but  not  involuntarily,  and  only 
because  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
use  proper  means  ;  in  consequence,  her 
back  l)ecame  very  sore.  Latterly  she 
complained  of  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
which  was  very  tender  on  pressure,  and 
made  even  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes 
inconvenient.  Her  tongue  became  very 
dry  and  brown  ;  and  in  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  she  was  insensible.  She  died 
on  tlie  morning  of  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber, about  five. 

"  Examination. — This  took  place  at 
seven  in  the  evening. 

"There  was  some  ecchymosis  amongst 
the  muscles  about  the  injured  part,  and 
in  the  cellular  membrane,  about  the 
sciatic  and  anterior  crural  nerves.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  thigh-bone,  which  was  entirely 
within  the  capsular  ligament,  was  firmly 
united. 

"  A  section  was  made  through  the 
fractured  part,  and  a  faint  white  line 
was  perceived  in  one  portion  of  the 
union,  but  the  rest  a-ppeared  to  be 
entirely  bone."  Mr.  Swan  goes  on  to 
say,  "  This  beautifully  shews  the  prin- 
ciple which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  advo- 
cated— viz.  that  when  the  reflected  liga- 
ment remains  whole,  and  the  bones  are 
not  drawn  asunder,  the  nourishment  to 
the  head  of  the  bone  continues,  and 
union  will  be  produced  even  in  the  short 
space  of  five  weeks,  by  only  placing  the 
knee  over  a  pillow,  and  in  other  respects 
leaving  the  case  to  nature." 

Of  the  contrary  state  of  the  fracture — 
viz.  that  in  which  the  reflected  ligament 
is  torn — I  may  give  the  case  sent  to  me 

334.— XIV. 


by  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Shcerness,  in 
which  the  patient's  limb  ^\  as  extended 
for  six  months  without  any  ossific  union. 
On  the  25th  of  June,  1822,  William 
Duraiu,  aged  62,  a  tall,  athletic  convict, 
of  a  sanguine  temperament,  fell,  with  a 
very  inconsiderable  violence,  across  a 
piece  of  timber  in  the  Dock-yard, 
his  left  hip  coming  in  contact  with  the 
wood.  On  rising,  he  felt  an  acute  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  acetabulum,  but  no 
other  inconvenience,  for  he  walked  on 
board  to  exhibit  himself  to  the  surgery- 
man.  From  finding  him  ranked  up 
with  the  sick  of  the  hulk,  on  my  morn- 
ing visit  of  the  26th,  from  his  walking 
on  board,  and  from  his  o\»  n  account  of 
the  accident,  I  did  not  suspect  any 
=erious  injury  to  the  joint,  and  treated 
the  case  as  one  of  concussion. 

On  the  29th,  however,  he  complained 
of  a  very  sudden  and  very  agonizing 
accession  of  pain,  whicli  induced  me  to 
subject  him  to  a  more  criiical  examina- 
tion. No  evident  alteration  in  the  size 
of  either  hip  could  be  discerned,  but  a 
shortening"  of  the  limb  was  conspicuous, 
whicii  was  rendered  more  evident  by 
making  him  stand  upon  the  sound  limb  : 
extension  removed  this  difference ;  but, 
on  being  freed  from  restraint,  it  again 
assumed  its  morbid  shajie ;  the  knee  and 
foot  were  everted,  and  rotation  greatly 
increased  his  pain. 

I  removed  him  to  the  hospital,  as  a 
case  of  fracture  within  the  capsule  ;  but 
a  continued  attention  for  a  period  of  six 
months  to  position,  (chiefly  with  a  view 
of  restraining  the  motion  of  the  pelvis, 
and  of  securing  the  limb,)  made  no 
other  alteration  in  the  symptoms  than  a 
g-radual  diminution  of  pain  :  a  pair  of 
crutches  were  given  liim,  he  was  ])laced 
on  the  invalid  list,  and  remained  till  the 
26th  of  September,  when  he  died  from 
general  dropsy.  On  dissection,  the  in- 
jury proved  a  trans^'erse  fracture  of  the 
head  of  the  femur,  within  the  capsular 
ligament ;  no  species  of  union  had  taken 
place.  The  upper  portion  of  the  frac- 
tured bone  was  retained  in  situ,  l)y  the 
sound  ligament,  tolerably  smooth  upon 
its  surface,  but  without  any  ossific  de- 
posit. 

The  lower  portion  was  very  irregular, 
with  several  detached  pieces  of  bone  ad- 
hering to  the  insertion  of  the  capsular  li- 
gament. Betweentheacetabulum  andthe 
])ortion  of  bone  retained  in  situ  by  the  liga- 
ment, were  several  small  oval-sliaped, 
loosecartilaginoussubstances,  apparently 
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frag-ments  of  bone;  the  capsular  lif^a- 
ment  jjartially  lacerated,  in  a  line  above 
the  trochanter  major,  and  greatly  thick- 
ened in  its  insertions. 

I  should  not  have  giyen  you  this 
trouble,  nor  sliould  I  have  taken  it  mv- 
self,  but  for  the  respect  I  bear  my  friend 
the  Baron  Dupuytren  ;  for,  althougli  I 
have  readily  subiuitted  myself  to  be  mis- 
re])rcsente(l  by  many  individuals,  yet 
I  should  be  sorry  to  be  misunderstood 
by  so  excellent  a  surgeon,  and  so  valu- 
able a  friend,  as  le  Baron  Dupuytren. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c.  &c. 

AsTLEY  Cooper. 

Conduit-Street,  April  21,  1834, 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  April  26,  1834. 
OPPOSITION  TO  THE  PETITION 

FROM  THE 

GOWER-STREET  SCHOOL. 

PROPOSED    METROPOLITAN     UNIVERSITY. 

We  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  very  important  docu- 
ments on  the  above  subjects,  which  we 
are  enabled  to  lay  before  them  in  our 
present  number ;  and  having  done  this, 
we  feel  that  any  remarks  of  our  own 
are  rendered  almost  superfluous. 

The  systematic  opposition  which  we, 
and  we  alone,  among  the  conductors  of 
the  medical  press,  have  made  to  the 
claims  of  the  so-called  London  Univer- 
sity ;  and  the  plan  of  instituting  a 
great  Metropolitan  University,  which 
was  first  proposed,  and  perseveringly 
dwelt  upon,  in  our  pages, — are  now  ap- 
proved by  the  solemn  declaration,  and 
go  forth  to  the  world  supported  by  the 
signatures,  of  a  hundred  men  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  business  of  teach- 
ing the  diflercnt  branches  of  medical 
science  ;  and  including  among  them 
every  physician  and  surgeon  of  emi- 
nence in  the  metropolis,  devoted  to  such 
pursuits.  Among  these,  not  the  least 
remarkable  are  the  professors  of  King's 
College — the  names  of  the  whole  me- 
ilical   staff  of  tliat  establishment,  with 


but  one  exception,  being  enrolled  in 
the  list  :  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  tlie  ])ower  of  conferring  degrees, 
if  bestowed  upon  the  London  Uni- 
versity, would  also,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  given  to  the  rival  institu- 
tion,  it  is  but  due  to  them  to  say,  that 
the  part  whiclj  they  have  taken  is  highly 
creditable  to  their  liberality,  while  it 
shews  very  strongly  their  sense  of  the 
injustice  of  that  monopolizing  spirit, 
which  they  thus  come  forward  to  oppose. 
We  liave  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  prayer  in  the  subjoined  petition  will 
be  granted.  But  it  is  needless  for  us 
now  to  s])eculate  upon  the  subject,  be- 
cause before  this  may  meet  the  eye  of 
many  readers,  the  matter  will  probably 
have  been  discussed  before  the  Privy 
Council,  and  a  decision  may  virtually, 
though  not  publich',  be  arrived  at.  An 
act  of  iucoi-poration  the  school  in  Gower- 
Street  ought,  no  doubt,  to  have,  but 
certainly  not  the  privilege  of  conferring 
degrees  in  medicine — else  will  medical 
science  have  been  sacrificed  on  the  pre- 
text of  political  expediency.  There  are 
clearly  two  wnys  of  meeting  the  claims 
of  the  Dissenters— a  just  and  an  unjust; 
and  we  have  little  doubt  of  the  former 
prevailing. 

Some  particulars  relative  to  the  proceed 
ings  before  the  Privy  Council  have  just 
reached  us.  The  arguments  were  com- 
menced on  Thursday  by  Dr.  Lushington, 
and  Mr.  Kindcrsley,  as  counsel  for 
the  London  University.  Sir  Charles 
Wethcrell  followed,  for  the  University 
of  Oxford,  but  had  only  time  to  begin — 
as  the  hour  of  adjournment  (four  o'clock) 
arrived  soon  after  his  opening  remarks  : 
he  resumes,  however,  to-day  (Saturday), 
and  Mill  be  followed  eitlicr  by  Mr. 
Starkie  or  Mr.  Bickcrstetli,  for  Cam- 
bridge. Mr.  Follett  supports  the  peti- 
tion of  the  medical  lecturers  of  the  me- 
tropolis ;  and  Mr.  Pollock  appears  on 
behalf  of  the  Colle<rc  of  Surireons, 
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PETITION    OF  THE  MEDICAL  that  tlie  panting:  of  such  power  to  the 

TE4CHERS  IN  LONDON  London   University  would  be  eminently 

'  unjust  towards  ourselves,  would  impede 

AGAINST  THE  jjjg    piogress   of  medical    science,  and 

GRANT  OF  EXCLUSIVE  PRIVILEGES  TO  THE  would  therefore  be  injurious  to  the  pub- 

MEDiCAL  SCHOOL  OF  GOWER-STREET.  lic  interest. 

That  the  reasons  which  have  led  your 
Majesty's   petitioners   to   these  condu- 
To  the  King^s  Most  Excelleni  Majesty,  sions  are  detailed  in  a  memorial  pre- 
in  Council.  sented  to  the  Lord   Piesident  of  your 
The   bumble  Petition  of  the  under-  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  PrivvCoun- 
signed  Physicians,  Surgeons,  and  cil   by  Sir  George  Tutlnll,  Dr  Watson 
r  °  i            V^i     TT  '    :*  1        J    4.1  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  on  the  lourth  day  ot 
Lecturers  ot  the  Hospitals  and  other  -kt      \  ■,    ^    ^\    ^  e     ^\  *i 
HT   1-     1  c  I.     1      rr       1  March  last;  that,  tor  the  reasons  there- 
Medical  Schools  oi  London,  .        .  c    ^\                  .-r                  ii 

'  m  set  lorth,  your  petitioners  most  hum- 

Sheweth,  bly  pray  that  no  charter  involving  the 

That,   in  consequence  of  a  renewed  privilege  of  conferring  degrees  in  phy- 

application  to   your  Majesty  from  the  sic  may  be  granted,  either  to  the  London 

Council  ofthe  London  University,  pray-  University,  or  to  any  particular  school 

ing  for  a  charter  of  inconwratioii,  which  of  medicine ;  and  that  your  Majesty  will 

would  include  the  privilege  of  confer-  l>e   graciously   pleased    to    direct,    that 

ring  degrees  in  physic— We,  the  under-  your  petitioners  may  be  heard  by  coun- 

signed  Physicians,  Surgeons,  and  Lee-  sel  before  your  Majesty's  Most  Honoura- 

turers  of  the  Hospitals  and  other  Medi-  ble  Privy  Council,  in  opposition  to  the 

cal   Schools   of   London,    having  very  prayer  of  the  Loudon  University, 
carefully  and  maturely  considered  the  .     ,  ^.^.  .       ,   ^ 

consequences   to  which   such  privilege  ,    ^°f    ^'T    P^*'*^""^'^'    ^    '»    'l"^^ 

would  lead,  are  unanimously  o^opinion,  '^^""'i'  ^^^^  ^^^^  V'^^y- 

E.  Roberts,  M.D.,  Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Clem.  Hue,  M.D.,  Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on 
Medicine  and  Chemistry. 

P.  M.  Latham,  M.D.,  Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

J.  P.  Vincent,  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Wm.  Lawrence,  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on 
Surgery. 

Henry  Earle,  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Edward  Stanley,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  Lec- 
turer on  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

E.  A.  Lloyd,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

F.  C.  Skey,  Assistant  Surgeon  to   St.  Bartholomew's,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy 

at  the  Medical  School,  Aldersgate-Street. 

Thos.  Wormald,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  »St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

George  L.  Roupell,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  St.  Bartliolomew's 
Hospital. 

George  Burrows,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

Frederic  John  Farre,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

James  Lowe  Wheeler,  F.L.S.,  and  Professor  of  Botany  to  the  Society  of  Apo- 
thecaries. 

Alexander  Tweedie,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  and  Lec- 
turer on  Medicine  at  the  Medical  School,  Giltspur-Street. 

R.  B.  Todd,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  Medical  School, 
Aldersgate-Street. 

John  Burne,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  at  the 
Medical  School,  Aldersgate-Street. 

William  Cummin,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medicine,  Medical  School,  Al- 
dersgate-Street.. 

Jonathan  Pereira,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  at  the  Medical 
School,  Aldersgate-Street. 
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Benjamin  Travers,  F.R.S.,  Surg-eon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

Joseph  Haves,  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

Samuel  Sollv,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiolog-y  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

H.  S.  Roots,  M.D.,  Physician  to,  and  Clinical  Lecturer  at,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

H.  BiRTON,  M.D.,  Assistant-Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at, 

St.  Tliomas's  Hospital. 
Bransby  Blake  Cooper,  Surg-eon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 
Gilbert  Mackmlrdo,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  Tliomas's  Hospital. 
Richard  Bright,  M.D.,  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Medicine 

and  Clinical  Medicine. 
EoLRARO  Cock,  Demonsti-ator  of  Anatomy  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

F.  Le  Gros  Clark,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
C.  Aston  Key,  Surgeon  and  Lectmer  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

John  jNIorgan,  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  that 

Institution. 
Robert  Williams,  M.D.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Medicine  at,  St.  Thomas's 

Hospital. 
John  Ashburner,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
W.  F.  Chambers,  M.D.,  Physician   to  St.   George's  Hospital,  and   Lectui'or  on 

Medicine  (signed  for  him  by  Dr.  R.  iNIacleod,  he  being  disabled  by  an  accident.) 
James  Blundell,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  in  tlie  School  of  Guy's  Hospital. 
Samuel  Ashwell,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  in  tlie  School  of  Guy's  Hospital. 
Arthur  Aikin,  F.L.S.,  Sec,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
John  Hilton,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
T.  Callaway,  Guy's  Hospital. 
Frederick    Tyrrell,    Surgeon    to   St.    Thomas's   Hospital,   and    Lecturer   on 

Surgery. 
B.  C.  Brodie,  Serjeant-Surgeon  to  the  King,  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital. 
AsTLEY  Cooper,  Serjeaut-Surgeoii  to  the  King  and  Consulting  Surgeon  to  Guy's 

Hospital. 
CiESAR  Haw'kins,  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
George  Gregory,  M.D.,  Physician  of  the  Small-Pox  and  Vaccination  Hospital, 

Lecturer  on  Medicine. 
Robert  Keate,  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hos])ital. 
James  Arthur  Wilson,  M.D.,  Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer 

on  Anatomy. 
Robert  B.  Walker,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  George's,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Lock 

Hospital. 
James  M.  Arnott,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

John  Ramshotham,  M.C,  late  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  the  London  Hospital. 
Archibald  Billing,  M.D.,  Pliysiciau  to  the  London  Hospital. 
Herbert  Mayo,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 

King's  College. 

G.  G.  Babington,  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Surg-ery. 
Samuel  Lane,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  adjoining  St.  George's  Hospital. 

John  Harrison,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  adjoining  St.  George's  Hospital. 
Hugh  Ley,  M.D.,  Physician-Accoucheur  to  the  Middlesex  and  General  Lying-in 

Hospitals. 
Edward  J.  Seymour,  M.D.,  Physician  to  St.  George's,  and  Lecturer  on  Materia 

Medica. 
Robert  Ferguson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery,  King's  College. 
John  Webster,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  ^latoria  iMedica  and  Therapeutics. 
Thomas    Watson,    M  D.,    Physician    to    the   Middlesex   Hospital,    Professor  of 

Forensic  Medicine,  King's  College. 
Henry  Davies,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  ^lidwifory. 

Thomas  Arthur  Stone,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  St.  George's  Hospital. 
Francis  Hawkins,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  Professor  of  the 

Practice  of  Medicine  in  King's  College. 
Gilbert  T.  Burnett,  Professor  of  Botany,  King's  College,  London. 
Richard  Bushell,  Teacher  of  Anatomy,  Great  Windmill-Street. 
Geo.  Jewel,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  he. 
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Francis  H.  Ramseotham,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  London  Hospital. 

James  Luke,  Surgeon  to  the  Loudon  and  St.  Luke's  Hospitals,  and  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy,  &c. 

John  Scott,  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital,  the  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  and 
Lecturer  on  Surefery. 

Thomas  Davies,  M.D.,  Assistant  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  and  Lecturer 
on  Medicine. 

Alfred  Hamilton,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy. 

Algernon  Frampton,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital. 

Algernon  Frampton,  Jun.,  M.B.,  Assistant  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital. 

James  A.  Gordon,  M.D.,  Physician  to  tlie  London  Hospital. 

Frederick  Cobb,  M.D.,  Assistant  Phj'sician  and  Lecturer,  London  Hospital. 

J.  G.  Andrews,  Surg^eon  to  the  London  Hos])ital. 

Thomas  Blizard  Curling,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital. 

George  Pilcher,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Suigery,  Wehh-Street,  Borough. 

William  Blizard,  Consulting-  Surgeon,  London  Hospital. 

William  Lynn,  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

Anthony  Carlisle,  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

Anthony  White,  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

John  Bright,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

Edward  William  Tuson,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  Lec- 
turer on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  at  the  Little  Windmill-Street  School. 

John  Wilson,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

J.  F.  Daniell,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  in  King's  College,  London. 

Richard  Partridge,  Junior  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  King's  College,  London. 

John  Whiting,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medicine,  at  the  Medical  School,  Webb-Street, 
South\\ark. 

William  Thomas  Brande,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Royal  Institution. 

George  L.  Tuthill,  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

George  G.  Sigmond,   M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medicine,  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

John  G.  Smith,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  Hunteriau  Theatre,  Great  Windmill- 
Street. 

J.  Wyatt  Crane,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medicine,  Great  Pulteney-Street. 

Edward  Rigby,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Midv/ifery,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

Robert  Lee,  M.D.,  lately  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  Webb-Street  School. 

Benjamin  Travers,  Jun.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  St.  Thomas's  Hosiiital. 

Roderick  Macleod,  M.D.,  Physician  to  St.  George's  Hos])ital,  and  Lecturer  on 
Medicine. 

Joseph  H.  Green,  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  Pi-ofessor  of  Surgery 
in  King's  College. 

J.  Hamilton  Roe,  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

R.  D.  Grainger,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  Webb-Street,  Southwark. 

[The  subjoined   is  the  document  alluded  to  in  the  above  petition.] 

MEMORIAL  Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy  Coun- 
cil, for  a  charter  of  incorporation,  with 

AGAINST  the  privilege  of  conferring-  degrees  iu 

the  monopoly  sought  for  by  the  pro-  "ledicine,   a  meeting  has  been  held  of 

prietors  of  the  LONDON  UNIVERSITY.  t^^e  Physicians  Surgeons,  and  Lecturers 

of  the  Hospitals  and  Medical  Schools  of 

London,   at  which  it  was  unanimously 

To  the   Most   Noble    the   Marquis    of  resolved,  that  the  grant  of  such   privi- 

Lansdoicne,  President  of  His  Majes-  .  §'^  would  be  unjust  to  themselves  and 

ty's  Most  Honourable  Privii  Council,  injurious  to  the  public  ;  and  the  uiuler- 

rp             1      •         ,               ^  „  signed  were  deputed  to  express  the  oh-^ 

1  he  undersigned  respectfully  represent,  jections  of  the  meeting  to  your  Lordship 

that  in  consequence  of  a  renewed  ap-  in  writing,  and  personally',  if  your  Lord- 

l.lication    on   behalf  of  the    institution  ship  should   be   pleased  to   grant  them 

called  the   Loudon    University,    to   his  the  honour  of  an  interview. 
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The  u!:dcrsijj;-ne(l  beg  leave  to  repre- 
sent to  your  Lordsliij) — 

1.  Tliat  the  London  University  re- 
sembles in  no  respect  the  ancient  uni- 
versities of  En<i;-land  ;  that  it  is  a  joint- 
stock  association,  founded  and  supported 
by  money  subscribed  in  shares,  wjiich 
may  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  market 
like  those  of  canals,  gas-works,  and 
other  speculative  undertakings;  and 
consequently,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  into  whose  hands  the  important 
privilege  now  sought  for  might  at  any 
time  pass,  in  right  of  purchase. 

2.  That  several  schools  of  medicine 
already  exist  in  London,  connected  with 
its  great  hospitals,  in  which  all  the 
branches  of  the  science  are  taught  ac- 
cording- to  the  method  w  hich  reason  and 
experience  have  shewn  to  be  the  most 
efficient — namely,  by  a  judicious  combi- 
nation of  instruction  in  the  lecture-room, 
with  stud}^  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  ; 
in  which  also  property  to  a  very  large 
amount  has  been  invested  in  providing* 
museums,  libraries,  and  all  the  other  re- 
quisites of  piofessional  education. 

3.  That  the  establishments  alluded  to 
have  given  to  London  its  high  character 
as  a  School  of  Medicine ;  in  them  the 
medical  practitioners  of  England  have 
acquired  that  professional  knowledge 
and  skill  for  which  they  are  so  emi- 
nently distinguished;  in  them  have  stu- 
died and  taught  many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated improvers  of  medical  science, 
among-  wliom  may  be  enumerated  Wil- 
liam and  John  Hunter,  Heberdeu,  Bail- 
lie,  Fott,  Cline,  and  Abernethy. 

4.  Tliat  the  medical  school  which  has 
assumed  the  name,  and  now  claims  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  Univei'sity, 
is  suj)erior  to  the  previously  existing 
schools  in  no  respect ;  while  it  is  far  in- 
ferior to  them  in  not  possessing  a  hospi- 
tal, and  thus  wanting  altogether  the 
means  of  affording  that  practical  in- 
struction without  which  medicine  and 
surgery  cannot  he  learned.  We  are,  in- 
deed, aware  that  a  small  hospital  has 
been  begun,  and  that  great,  though  hi- 
therto unsuccessful,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  open  it  for  the  reception  of  pa- 
tients; but  we  submit,  that  wliilc  it  is 
thus  tacitly  adniitled  tliat  medicine  can- 
not be  taught  without  the  means  of  cli- 
nical instruction,  tlie  building,  if  com- 
pleted according-  to  its  present  scale, 
would  be  totally  insufticient  for  the  ac- 
compljsliment  ol  i(s  ostensible  object. 

.0.  'I'liat  tlic  present   arrangement,  by 


which  the  various  medical  schools  in 
London  have  depended  for  their  success 
entirely  on  the  talents  and  exertions  of 
their  teachers,  and  on  their  respective 
advantages  in  other  points,  has  excited 
and  maintained  a  spirit  of  emulation 
highly  advantageous  to  the  public. 

6.  That  to  investeven  the  best  of  these 
schools  with  the  exclusive  power  of  con- 
ferring medical  honours,  would  be  to  esta- 
blish a  most  injurious  monopoly.  But 
the  injustice  and  inexpediency  of  such 
a  grant  would  be  still  more  apparent  if 
it  were  to  be  conceded  to  the  imperfect 
scliool  of  medicine  belonging  to  the 
London  University,  which  at  present 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  very  doubtful 
experiment;  while  it  would  be  directly  at 
variance  w  ith  those  principles  on  which 
that  institution  was  established,  and 
which  have  hitherto  distinguished  its 
founders. 

7.  That  among  other  inj  urious  effects  of 
such  a  monopoly  it  would  constitute  the 
teachers  of  the  favoured  school  judges 
of  the  proficiency  and  merit  of  their 
own  pupils,  and  the  sole  distributors 
among  them  of  the  highest  professional 
rights  and  distinctions — a  sjstem  which 
would  place  their  interest  in  continual 
opposition  to  their  diiiy.  It  would, 
moreover,  degrade  and  injure  other 
schools,  and  diminish  the  number  of 
persons  emplojed  in  teaching;  and  tlius 
it  would  check  or  destroy  that  honour- 
able and  useful  rivalry  which  exists 
amongst  different  men  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  the  same  subjects,  with 
the  view  of  teaching  them  to  othe>-s. 

8.  It  is  further  respectfully  submitted, 
that  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  London 
University  having  become  embanassed, 
it  w  as  stated  in  a  printed  report  of  the 
council  to  the  proprietors,  dated  February 
1833,  that  "  at  the  beginning  of  October 
last  the  balance  against  the  University 
was  2946/.,  and  that  thence  arose  con- 
siderable difficulty  at  the  close  of  the 
last  session,  as  it  was  im])ossible  to  open 
the  present  session  witliout  obtaining 
some  advance  of  money  ;"  and  that  "the 
council  passed  a  resolution,  ihclaring 
that  it  was  cxjiedient  to  raise  by  loan 
the  sum  of  1500/.  for  the  immediate 
purposes  of  the  University.  Tliat  in 
order  to  provide  for  this  failing  stale  of 
the  finances,  and  for  the  future  carrying 
on  of  the  institution,  the  council  have 
considered  various  plans,  and  that  at 
the  close  of  the  present  session,  unless 
some    of    the   plans    suggested    in  the 
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sequel  for  giving-  sup])ort  to  the  institu- 
tion be  adopted,  they  may  be  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  givino"  notice  that  the 
institution  cannot  re-open  on  its  present 
footing-."  According-ly,  before  the  open- 
ing- of  last  session,  tlic  ])rofessors  gave  a 
guarantee  to  the  conncil  for  the  esti- 
mated expenditure  of  tlie  year;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  precaution  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  raise  a  loan  of  4000/.  by 
niortgag-e  on  the  property  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Thus  the  documents  published  by 
the  proprietors  of  this  institution  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  measures  they 
have  found  it  expedient  to  adopt,  prove 
it  to  be  very  insecure,  and  wholly  de- 
void of  that  stability  which  should  be 
required  of  any  institution  soliciting 
such  important  privileges ;  while  it  is 
evident  that  tlic  petitioners  have  a 
direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  success  of 
their  prayer,being  large  holders  of  shares 
in  this  joint-stock,  which  have  fallen  to 
a  discount  of  not  less  than  75  per  cent. 

9.  That  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
same  report  it  is  stated,  that  "the  first 
scheme  which  presented  itself  to  the 
council  as  favourable  for  the  support  of 
the  institution,  was,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
a  charter,  enabling  it  to  grant  degrees 
in  subjects  not  theological."  It  is  hum- 
bly submitted,  that  in  the  foregoing 
passage  there  is  an  open  avowal  of  the 
motive  which  has  induced  the  council  of 
this  institution  to  solicit  the  jirivilege  in 
question ;  and  that  in  tlie  application 
now  made  they  do  not  appear- to  have 
been  influenced  by  any  zeal  for  the  pro- 
motion of  literature  or  science,  but  have 
confessed  it  to  be  a  "  scheme "  to  prop 
the  declining  fortunes  of  the  institution. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  "  scheme"  well  calculat- 
ed, as  it  is  evidently  designed,  to  entice 
medical  students  from  the  schools  of 
practical  science  by  the  offer  of  acade- 
mic distinctions. 

10.  That  the  undersigned  have  been 
infoi-med,  and  believe  it  to  be  true,  that 
many  of  the  subjects  of  this  realm,  dis- 
senting from  the  Established  Church, 
have  complained,  and  continue  to  com- 
plain, of  their  entire  exclusion  from  the 
distinctions  conferred  at  the  English 
Universities ;  and  that  such  complaint 
has  been  privately  urged  in  favour  of  tlie 
Petition  now  before  His  Majesty's 
Council.  But  we  humbly  submit,  that 
the  relief  which  we  venture  to  hope  will 
be  obtained  by  the  Dissenters  of  Eng- 
land, ought  not  to  be  granted  by  such 
means  as  would  necessarily  inflict  mani- 


fest injustice  on  a  large  body  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects,  disturb  and  degrade 
a  profession  which  it  is  of  vital  import- 
ance to  support,  and  check  the  progress 
of  a  science  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community. 

There  is,  however,  another  mode  by 
which  the  Dissenters  from  the  Esta- 
blished Church  might,  as  far  as  aca- 
demic honours  are  concerned,  be  effectu- 
ally relieved,  and  which  we  humbly,  but 
most  earnestly,  recommend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  His  Majesty's  Government, — 
namely,  the  establishment  of  a  Metropo- 
litan University,  framed  in  accordance 
with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
free  from  the  difiiculties  of  ecclesiastical 
distinctions.  If  this  idea  should  be 
thought  worthy  of  adoption,  and  it 
should  be  deemed  expedient  that  de- 
grees be  conferred  in  London,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  all  the 
advantages  of  sucli  a  plan  would  be  se- 
cured, and  that  all  the  evils  before 
pointed  out  would  be  avoided,  by  vest- 
ing the  requisite  power  in  some  inde- 
pendent body,  not  concerned  in  teach- 
ing-; so  that  all  those  who  have  been 
educated  in  any  of  the  efficient  schools 
should  be  admissible  to  examination  for 
such  degrees,  on  principles  of  perfect 
equality.  In  this  manner  a  Medical 
University  might  be  established  in  Lon- 
don, to  which  tlie  several  schools,  and, 
among-  the  rest,  the  London  University, 
would  stand  in  the  relation  of  so  many 
colleg-es ;  whilst  to  invest  any  one  parti- 
cular school  with  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  conferring  degrees  in  jiliysic,  would 
be  the  same  thing  as  to  grant  a  similar 
power  to  any  single  colleg-e  in  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  respect- 
fully request  of  your  Lordship,  on  be- 
half of  the  General  Meeting  of  Physi- 
cians, Surgeons,  and  Lecturers,  whom 
they  represent,  that  the  application  of 
the  London  University  having  been  laid 
before  His  Majesty's  most  honourable 
Privy  Council,  this  statement  may  be 
presented  to  that  right  honourable  body 
as  a  counter-petition  ;  and  that,  if  the 
matter  should  be  fiirther  entertained, 
they  may  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
heard  by  counsel  in  opposition  to  the 
g-rant  of  any  exclusive  privilege  to  the 
medical  school  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity. 

George  Tuthill,  M.D. 

Thomas  Watson,  M.D. 

William  Lawrence, Surgeon. 
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DR.  ELLIOTSON  AND  MOSCATI. 


There  has  also  been  sent  to  us  the 
Petition  of  the  Royal  College  of 
ScRGEONs,  addressed  to  the  King  in 
Council,  to  the  same  effect  as  the  pre- 
ceding documents,  and  couched  in  lan- 
guage equally  strong.  It  is  in  type,  and 
we  only  rcgi-etthat  want  of  room  obliges 
us  to  postpone  its  publication  for  the 
present. 

DR.  ELLIOTSON  AND  MOSCATL 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Mos- 
cati's  pamphlet,  we  expressed  our  in- 
tention not  to  cuter  into  the  subject  of 
Moscati's  allegations  against  Dr.  Elliot- 
son  ;  but  as  the  latter  gentleman  has 
addressed  to  us  a  letter,  in  which  he 
answers  what  may  be  called  tlie  pro- 
fessional  part  of  the  pamphlet,  we  have 
felt  oui-selves  called  upon  to  publish 
it,  although  we  had  declined  to  insert 
tbe  original  charges.  As,  however,  the 
answer  would  be  unintelligible  without 
the  statement  which  it  is  intended  to  re- 
fute, we  shall  now  extract  that  portion  of 
Moscati's  pamphlet  to  which  it  refers, 
and  subjoin  to  it  the  answer  of  Dr.  El- 
liotson. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  October  1832,  I 
was  desired  by  Dr.  Elliotson  to  write  a 
letter  of  censure  on  a  lecture  of  Mr.  Green, 
wliom  I  had  never  seen,  and  whose  name 
and  profession  were  unknown  to  me.  The 
printed  lecture  which  that  gentleman  had 
sent,  as  a  present,  to  Dr.  Elliotson,  with 
his  comijlimeuts,  was  given  to  me.  At 
first  I  declined  ;  but  the  Doctor  having  in- 
formed me  tlial  Mr.  Green  concurred  with 
a  Dr.  Macleod,  who  attacked  him  in  the 
Medical  Gazette,  1  wrote  the  letter,  and 
gave  it  to  Dr.  Elliotson,  who  gave  it  to 
Mr.  Mills,  and  it  was  publisbed  the  10th 
November,  1832,  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Classical  Learning  displayed  iu  the  Sky- 
rocket Lecture.' 

"  However,  some  alterations  were  made 
to  it,  either  by  Dr.  Elliotson  or  by  3Ir.  Mills ; 
for  in  my  letter  I  had  spoken  of  the  suj)- 
posed  Parisian  eorrespoudent  having  seen 
the  lecture  in  the  3Ii'diial  (iazetto;  but 
that  journal  being  at  war  with  Dr.  Elliot- 
son, was  not  to  be  mentioned  as  having  its 
circulation  in  that  capital.  Several  other 
Avords  were  added  to  my  letter,  of  which 
even  now  I  do  not  understand  the  mean- 


ing. This  assertion  I  prove  by  the  follow- 
ing sentence  extracted  from  a  letter  of  31  r. 
George  J.  Mills,  of  his  oicn  }iunduritii>g  : — 
'  Dr.  Ellioton  has  given  me  the  letter  on 
the  lecture  of  Mr.  Green ;  we  have  made 
some  alterations  j  it  will  maJce  an  admira- 
ble letter.' 

"  As  some  faults  bad  occurred  in  it,  I 
went  to  the  oihce  of  the  Lancet,  and  spoke 
to  a  gentleman,  recjuesting  that  they  should 
be  corrected.  The  next  morning  I  re- 
ceived another  letter  from  Mr.  George  J. 
Mills,  of  his  oun  hund-uritirig,  from  which  I 
extract  the  following  passage:  —  'Mr. 
Hutchinson  tells  me  that  you  say  that 
there  were  niiiny  errors  in  the  paper  in  the 
Lancet.  Why,  a  proof  was  sent  purposely 
to  Dr.  Elliotson,  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  errors.     How  could  it  be,  then  ?' 

"  While  I  am  on  this  subject  I  must 
also  state,  that  wlicn  Mr.  Green  was  lec- 
turing at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painters, 
Dr.  Elliotson  engaged  me  to  write  critical 
reports  of  his  lectures  j  and  whenever  I 
complained  that  I  had  nothing  to  do,  and 
wanted  money,  •  Why,'  answered  he,  '  it 
is  your  fault ;  why  don't  you  do  what  I 
have  desired  you  to  do,  and  you  shall  have 
a  guinea  for  each  report  printed  in  the 
Lancet  ?'  But  I  always  declined,  because 
three  days  after  the  publication  of  my 
letter  against  3Ir.  Green,  I  met  Mr.  El- 
more, of  Cavendish- Street,  and  he  told  me, 
'  Well,  1  see  with  regret  that  you  have  been 
writing  against  Mr.  Green,  in  the  Lancet ; 
Mr.  Lynn  also  is  angry  with  yon.'  At 
first  I  said  they  were  wTong  in  thinking 
so;  but  Mr.  Elmore  replied,  that  all  my 
friends  had  found  me  out  from  the  style. 
Then  I  answered,  '  W'ell,  it  is  true.* — 
'  And  what  has  3Ir.  Green  done  to  you  ?' 
added  Elmore.  'Nothing;  I  don't  know 
him.' — '  And  why  have  you  done  it  r'  re- 
plied he.  Then,  under  the  sacred  promise 
of  secresy,  I  told  him  that  Elliotson  had 
persuaded  me  to  write  the  letter;  and  that 
as  he  was  my  friend,  I  had  done  it.  '  It 
is  nothing  to  me  whether  Elliotson  is  your 
true  or  false  friend,'  said  he;  '  but  I  tell 
you  that  JMr.  Green  is  an  amiable  gentle- 
man, and  a  clever  surgeon.  Do  not  do 
such  a  thing  again,  because,  if  I  find  it  out, 
I  will  inform  him  of  it.'  I  promised  what 
he  advised  me,  and  have  kept  my  word. 
The  IS'.h  3Iarch,  1834,  having  gone  to  the 
ofHee  of  the  Lancet  to  see  whether  the  let- 
ters in  my  possession  were  truly  oj'  the  hand- 
icritiug  of  Mr.  Mills,  and  having  been  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  I  bcorged  3Ir. 
Mills  to  tell  me  whether  IMr.  ^^'aklev  or 
himself  had  ever  commissioned  Dr.  Elliot- 
son to  engage  me  to  write  the  reports  in 
question,  and  he  candidly  said,  '  No, 
never.' 

"  When  I  wrote  the  letter  of  Mr.  Green, 
I  had  never  seen  either  i\Ir.  Wakhy  nor 
Mr.  3Iills,   and   did   not  know   that  Mr. 
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Green  was  a  colleague  of  Dr.  Elliotson,  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  nor  that  he  was 
personally  acquainted  with  the  doctor; 
and  to  my  great  surprise,  on  the  11th  of 
July,  1833,  having  gone  with  Elliotson  to 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  to  see  a  young  man, 
an  apprentice  of  the  apothecary,  wtio  had 
been  attacked  with  cholera,  wc  went  to 
visit  a  poor  woman,  who  was  -  to  be  ope- 
rated upon  for  dropsy.  While  I  was  walk- 
ing in  the  court  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
a  tall  gentleman,  accompanied  by  several 
students,  saluted  me,  and  asked  me  whe- 
ther I  would  assist  at  the  operation. 
I  thanked  him,  and  demanded  to  whom  I 
had  the  honour  of  speaking.  '  Mr.  Green,' 
answered  he;  '  I  have  heard  you  improvise  at 
Dr.  Elliotson's  :  I  assure  you,  reader,  that  I 
felt  a  very  strange  sensation,  particularly 
■when  having  gone  up  stairs  I  saw  Dr. 
Elliotson  laughing  with  him  and  speaking 
to  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner  !  ! ! 

"The  second  secret  is,  that  Dr.  Elliotson 
desired  me  to  go  to  the  first  meeting  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  1833,  and  to  put 
in  ridicule  the  president,  and  many  others 
of  his  colleagues,  in  a  report  which  was  to 
appear  in  the  Lancet.  The  reason  why 
Dr.  Elliotson  is  so  much  enraged  against 
Sir  Henry  is,  because  that  bai'onet  in- 
trigued in  favour  of  another  gentleman, 
and  against  Dr.  Elliotson,  when  the  latter 
aspired  to  a  chair  at  King's  College.  I 
know  nothing  about  it,  because  I  was  not 
in  England,  but  only  relate  what  Dr. 
Elliotson  has  told  me.  In  short,  Mr. 
Sedgewick  obtained  for  me  Sir  Henry 
Halford's  invitation,  and  I  went  to  the 
meeting,  wrote  the  report,  and  brought  it 
myself  to  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Mills,  by 
order  of  Dr.  Elliotson  ;  but  Mr.  Mills  had 
gone  out,  and  had  left  for  me  with  his 
landlady  the  following  note,of  7i«  own  hand- 
writing. 

Dear  Sir, 
I  am  obliged  to  go  to  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital this  morning,  and  am  afraid  I  shall 
not  be  back  till  the  afternoon.  Will  you, 
therefore,  leave  with  my  landlady  the 
papers  which  Dr.  Elliotson  has  promised 
you  would  favour  me  with,  or  at  the  Lan- 
cet office;  and  I  shall  receive  them  there 
the  moment  I  arrive.  I  have  waited  writ- 
ing my  account  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
meeting,  to  see  what  your  admirable  pen 
produces. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 
George  J.  Mills. 
Wednesday  morning. 

"  As  I  am  considered  a  good  Latin  scho- 
lar. Dr.  Elliotson  procured  for  me  the 
Latin  Essays  of  Sir  Henry,  and  did  all  in 
his  power  to  make  me  write  a  censure  on 
them.  But,  thank  God,  I  did  not  fulfil 
his  wishes. 


"  I  owe  now  to  j  uslice,  to  say  that  both 
Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Wakley  have  done  all 
in  their  power  to  prevent  me  from  making 
use  of  these  letters ;  but  when  I  exposed 
to  them  my  situation,  they  said  they  were 
very  sorry,  and  that  they  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  Dr.  Elliotson  had  been  the  real 
cause  of  the  attack  of  the  Times. 

"  Now  I  repent  of  having  written  this, 
and  leave  the  subject, disgusted  with  myself 
and  with  my  denunciators,  who  have  forced 
me  to  make  use  of  so  base  a  means  for  my 
vindication  *." 

dr.  elliotson's  letter. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
As  3'ou  Lave  noticed  an  unhappy  fo- 
reig-ner's  abuse  of  me,  I  beg-  to  assert,  in 
the  most  positive  manner,  tliat  all  his 
statements  are  entire  falsehoods  or  gross 
misrepresentations , — that  I  never  attack 
any  person  openly  or  clandestinely,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly, — never  write,  nor 
suggest  or  furnish  materials  to  those 
who  write,  personally, — nor  am  con- 
scious of  ever  having-  acted  dishonour- 
ably or  unkindly  towards  any  man, 
though  I  will  always  defend  myself 
vigorously. 

It  is  altogether  yi/Zse  that  I  sug'g'ested 
to  him  that  he  should  go  to  the  College 
of  Physicians  for  the  purpose  of  ridi- 
culing any  one,  or  even  of  reporting ; 
nor  did  I  know  till  now  that  he  once 
furnished  a  report,  or  was  even  there  on 
that  particular  evening,  not  having  been 
present  myself.  His  inti'oductionof  my 
name  into  a  note  from  Mr.  G.  Mills  is  a 
forgery.  He  has  madly,  but  happily, 
given  up  the  original  note  to  Dr.  Moore, 
and  many  gentlemen,  among  whom  is 
Sir  Henry  Halford,  have  seen  it.  Mr. 
George  Mills's  words  are, — "  Have  the 
kindness  to  leave  with  my  landlady  ayiy 
papers  you  may  have  to  favor  me  with." 
He  has  actually  printed, — "  Will  you, 
therefore,  leave  with  my  landlady  the 
papers  which  Dr.  Elliotson  has  promised 
you  ivould  favour  me  tvith." 

I  will  not  comment  upon  this  atrocity. 
Sir  Henry  Halford  has  written  me  a 
very  kind  and  handsome  letter,  expres- 
sive of  his  complete  satisfaction.  Be- 
fore this  forgery  was  discovered,  I  in- 
quired at  the  "Lancet  office  how  my 
name  had  been  introduced  in  an  affair 
of  which    I    was   completely   ignorant. 

*  "  Mr.  Moscati  and  John  Elliotson,  Esq.  M.D. 
Cant.;  or,  the  Revengeful  Attack  of  the  Times 
K.K|ilaincd  and  Refuted.  By  F.  Ue  Moscati." 
pp.  42. 
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Mr.  G.  Mills  assured  nie  lie  could  not 
have  done  so;  tliat,  licaring-  this  fo- 
reig'ner  boast  of  bcinji-  able  to  cairy  off 
a  lonpf  speech,  verbatim,  by  memory, 
and  wishing-  for  a  faithful  rcjiort,  he  had 
applied  to  him,  hut  received  au  account 
of  the  paper  so  sliort  and  so  vap^uc,  that 
three  words  only  of  it  were  printed. 

It  is  false  that  I  sug-g-estcd  to  him  to 
attack,  or  write  at  all  upon,  IVIr.  Green, 
or,  indeed,  ever  employed  him  to  write  a 
line  upon  any  siiltjcct  whatever.  Mr. 
Mills's  letter,  of  wliich  he  has  printed  an 
extract,  and  in  which  Mr.  M.  wonders 
that  any  inaccuracies  exist,  since  a 
proof  was  sent  to  Dr.  Elliotson  for  cor- 
rection, does  not  allude  to  the  review  of 
Mr.  Green's  lecture;  but  is  declared  by 
Mr.  G.  Mills,  and  was  once  confessed  to 
Dr.  Moore  and  another  gentleman  by 
the  foreigner  himself,  to  refer  to  a  paper 
read  by  him  in  the  Phrenological  So- 
ciety, and  published  in  the  reports  of 
the  society,  all  which  pass  through  my 
hands. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  review  of 
Mr.  Green's  lecture,  I  allowed  him  to 
call  at  my  house  every  morning  to  read 
the  newspaper ;  frequently  I  did  not 
see  him,  and  my  professional  occupa- 
tions seldom  permitted  me  to  see  him 
long.  He  sometimes  read  portions  of 
MSS.,  which  he  said  were  for  the  New 
Monthly,  Athenieum,  &c.  fScc.  I  per- 
fectly recollect  that  he  one  day  read  the 
review  in  question,  and  I  heard  that  he 
took  it  to  tlie  houses  of  others  also.  It 
had  no  heading  as  at  present,  nor  were 
there  the  expressions,  bats,  dubs,  and 
pures.  In  short,  it  was  a  perfectly  inof- 
fensive, plain  piece  of  argument, — any 
thing  but  an  attack, — such  a  composi- 
tion as  neither  ]Mr.  Green,  nor  any  man 
of  sense,  could  have  been  displeased 
with,  had  it  been  written  by  a  friend  of 
op])(>site  opinions.  I  have  now  read  it 
again,  and  several  gentlemen  have  read 
it  at  my  request ;  and  they  all  agree 
with  mc.  I  did  not,  therefore,  think  of 
attcm])ting  to  prevent  him  from  doing 
what  lie  chose  with  his  production,  any 
more  tlian  I  should  if  it  had  been  writ- 
ten in  op])osition  to  opinions  of  my  own. 
But  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of 
liaviug  pointed  out  to  him  one  sentence 
wliich  I  fancied  objectionable,  as  pcr- 
ha])s  rather  rude,  and  of  no  use  to  his 
argument.  I  remember  saying  that  Mr. 
Green  was  an  excellent  smgeon,  and 
most  estimable  man,  and  that  I  hoped 
he  would  not  print  any  thing  ajiproach- 


ing  to  rudeness.  He  promised  me  he 
wonlil  erase  it;  but  broke  his  promise, 
and  was  rejiroved  by  me.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances I  mentioned  to  many  gen- 
tlemen at  the  time,  without  the  slightest 
reserve.  As  he  lived  in  St.  John's 
^\"ood,  I  allowed  him  to  have  letters  left 
for  him  in  my  hall,  and  to  leave  letters 
to  be  called  ior.  At  tlie  time  he  wrote 
this  review,  the  report  of  a  clinical  lec- 
ture was  corrected  by  me  for  the  Lan- 
cet,— a  practice  of  which  I  never  made  a 
secret,  any  more  than  of  correcting  my 
lectures  fiu"  the  Gazette ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  he  requested  his  review  might 
be  g'iven  to  the  printer  when  calling  for 
my  lecture  ;  but  I  know  nothing  of  the 
matter.  Mr.  Green  has  expressed  to  me 
his  entire  satisfaction. 

Every  other  statement  which  he  makes 
I  can  meet  only  with  a  positive  denial. 
I  found  him  an  impostor  in  every  parti- 
cular ;  that  he  could  not  utter  a  word 
of  truth  upon  the  most  indifferent  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  sole  reason  of  his  fury 
against  me  is,  that  after  satisfying  my- 
self of  his  character,  I  one  day  mildly 
expostulated  with  him  upon  the  impro- 
priety of  telling  falsehoods.  He  replied, 
that  his  lies  hurt  no  one,  that  he  would 
never  tell  another  before  he  came  to  my 
house  again,  and  suddenly  darted  forth 
for  good.  Professor  Rosetti,  of  King's 
College,  exiiostiilated  once  with  him 
upon  the  same  vice,  and  enumerated  his 
various  kinds  of  falsehoods,  when  he 
begg-ed  the  Professor  not  to  rejn-oach 
him  with  his  peqietual  inconigibility, 
"lamia  finale  impenitenza." 

I  will  (-idy  add,  that  I  never  did  him 
any  harm,  but  all  the  g-ood  in  my  ])ower; 
and  once  sent  for  my  tailor,  and  clothed 
him  from  head  to  foot,  when  he  was  in 
tatters — that  I  did  not  mention  his  mis- 
deeds to  Dr.  Fellowes  till  that  gentleman 
had  discovered  them  and  dismissed  him 
— did  not  originally  communicate  his 
charges  to  the  Times,  and  for  many 
months  probably  prevailed  u])on  the 
Times  not  to  expose  him — nor  did  I 
ever  speak  ill  of  him  till  I  found  him 
propagating  all  kinds  of  falsehoods 
against  me,  ^\hen,  in  self-defence,  I  put 
every  body  in  possession  of  his  true 
character.  I  must  trouble  you  with  an 
extract  of  a  letter  written  to  me  respect- 
ing- him  by  a  well-known  physician  of 
Paris  : — "  II  n'cst  jilus  ^Marquis  que  moi 
ct  vous.  Si  vous  avez  trouve  qii'il  soit 
le  plus  grand  mcnteur  dii  monde,  vous 
n'avez  fait  que  eonstatcr  ce   que  nous 
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avoiis  dcja  reconmi  a  Paris.  //  ne  pent 
jamais  dire  la  verite.  C'est  une  phe- 
nomcne  ii  etudier,  (ju'uu  homme  pareil." 

I  trust  I  have  said  nothing-  more  than 
circumstances  demand  :  for  I  pity  him, 
and  he  is  now  in  confinement ;  and  I  am 
satisfied,  from  the  countless  number  of 
falsehoods,  their  endless  variety  of  cha- 
racter, their  frequent  want  of  apparent 
motive,  and  the  palpable  absurdity  of  so 
many  of  them,  that  he  is  insane. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir, 
Your  obedient  senant, 

John  Elliotson. 

[April  22,  1834.] 

P.S.  I  understand  he  asserts  that  he  is 
imprisoned  at  my  instigation.  The  as- 
sertion is  altogether  fiilse  ;  and  for  some 
time  I  did  not  even  know  who  had  im- 
prisoned him. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Friday,  April  11. 

DEFINITE    ACTION    OF    ELECTRICITY. 

Dr.  Faraday  this  evening  followed  up, 
and  brought  to  a  close,  his  popular  exposi- 
tions of  the  doctrines  which  he  has  more 
tecluiically  and  scientifically  laid  down  in 
his  last  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. He  introduced  the  subject  of  the 
Definite  Action  of  Electricity,  by  first  refer- 
ring to  the  circumstances  which  attend  the 
ordinary  chemical  action  exerted  in  de- 
composing bodies ;  whence  he  passed  to 
decompositions  brought  about,  not  by  the 
agenc}'  of  one  body  disuniting  the  compo- 
nents of  another,  but  by  the  power  of  elec- 
tricity disengaging  the  elements  of  the 
compound  exposed  to  it, — and  which  ele- 
ments are  left  at  perfect  liberty.  But  the 
object  of  the  learned  lecturer  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  to  show  that  the  quantities  of 
those  elements  are  always  definite ;  and 
that  a  given  electrical  force  not  only  al- 
ways decomposes  a  constant  quantity  of  a 
given  substance,  but  actually  disengages 
its  elements  exactly  in  those  proportions 
which  are  equivalent  in  the  scale  of  che- 
mical action.  The  illustrations  of  this 
principle  consisted  of  a  series  of  beautiful 
experiments,  which  should  be  seen  in  or- 
der to  be  thoroughly  understood. 

On  concluding  the  lecture.  Dr.  Faraday, 
only  then  apprized  of  the  circumstance  by 
a  communication  from  the  cliair,  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Fuller  was  dead :  he  had 
died  that  evening,  without  a  struggle. 
Through  respect  to  his  memory  there  was 
no  evening  meeting  on  Friday  the  18th,  the 
day  on  which  Ihc  funeral  of  this  munificent 
]>atron  of  the  institution  took  jilace. 


CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

Delivered    at    the    Middlesex    Hospital,    by 
Mr.  Arnott. 


loose  cartilages  in  the  knee-joint. 

Chronic   abscess   of  the  shaft  of 
the  femur. 

Gentlemen, —  Between  three  and  four 
months  ago,  a  young  woman  applied  at 
this  hospital,  to  have  a  loose  cartilage  re- 
moved from  her  knee.  Tlie  request  was  in 
the  first  instance  evaded — it  was  subse- 
quently acceded  to.  The  consequences  of 
the  operation  have  nearly  cost  her  her  life — 
they  have  cost  her  a  limb.  Let  us,  before  she 
leaves  the  hospital,  review  the  circum- 
stances of  her  case,  that  you  may  not  lose 
any  of  that  instruction  which  it  so  im- 
pressively conveys. 

On  her  appearance  here,  the  patient, 
Ann  K.,  27  years  of  age,  and  of  spare 
make,  stated  that  there  was  something 
in  her  left  knee  which  moved  about, 
and  which,  when  it  got  under  the  knee- 
pan,  gave  her  great  pain,  and  prevented 
her  walking.  The  substance  had  been 
first  noticed  three  years  before,  on  the 
dispersion  of  a  swelling  of  the  knee 
occasioned  by  a  fall,  and  for  which  leech- 
ing and  rest  had  been  required.  Ever 
since,  the  substance  had  been  troublesome 
to  her,  but  within  the  last  three  months 
much  more  so,  attended  with  a  greater 
degree  of  i^ain  in  the  knee,  and  which 
was  worst  at  night.  The  difliculty  ex- 
perienced in  walking  was  now  so  great, 
that  she  never  left  the  house  except  when 
cismpelled;  and  when  she  did  so,  she  was 
invariably  deprived  of  sleep  the  subse- 
quent night,  by  aggravation  of  pain.  On 
examining  the  knee,  the  patient  after  a 
few  attempts  succeeded  in  fixing  the  solid 
suljstanee  in  a  situation  on  the  outside 
of  the  patella  where  it  could  be  felt, 
apparently  the  size  of  a  large  Wind- 
sor bean.  Observing  a  cicatrix  on  the 
inner  and  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  just 
above  the  knee,  I  inquired  what  had  occa- 
sioned it ;  and  she  replied,  that  when  a 
girl  she  had  been  pushed  down,  and  hurt 
her  thigh  ;  that  a  swelling  slowly  formed, 
broke,  and  after  discharging  matter  be- 
tween two  and  three  years,  a  piece  of  bone 
came  away,  when  the  opening  immediately 
healed.  This  last  circumstance  took  place 
about  eight  years  ago ;  and  until  the  acci- 
dent three  years  since  she  had  suflfered 
nothing,  and  enjoyed  the  free  use  of  the 
limb. 

The  occurrence  of  loose  cartilages  in  the 
cavities  of  joints  is  curious,  but  not  very 
unusual.     Tlicyhavc  been  most  i'requently 
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met  with  in  the  knee,  but  they  have  been 
found  in  the  elbow,  ankle,  jaw,  wrist,  and 
sLoulder-joints.  There  may  be  more  than 
one ;  in  the  present  instance  there  were 
two  (for  a  second  was  discovered  on  her 
coming  into  the  hospital),  and  as  many  as 
twenty  have  been  found  on  dissection  in 
one  joint.  They  are  of  various  forms  and 
sizes,  for  the  most  part  oblong,  with  round- 
ed edges.  One  of  these  two,  you  observe, 
is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  peeled 
almond;  the  other  is  much  larger,  com- 
pressed, with  rounded  edges,  and  of  very 
irregular  knotted  outline,  not  unlike  a 
piece  of  flattened  ginger  root.  One  side  of 
each  is  uniformly  smooth,  and  like  car- 
tilage; the  other  side  is  less  even,  and  is 
hard  from  the  deposition  of  an  osseous  or 
calcareous  matter,  giving  to  this  side  a  re- 
semblance to  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs 
when  they  are  becoming  ossified.  A  very 
delicate  membrane,  of  extreme  tenuity, 
can  be  raised  in  small  portions  from  either 
surface. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  origin 
and  i)resence  of  these  bodies,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter had  a  notion  that  they  were  ori- 
ginally formed  by  extravasated  blood, 
■which,  becoming  organized,  took  on  the 
character  of  the  parts  with  which  it  was 
in  connexion ;  and  he  stated  that  they  are 
never  met,  unless  the  subject  of  them  has 
formerly  or  recently  met  with  an  accident. 
There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  extra- 
vasated blood  ever  does  become  organized ; 
vessels  have  never  been  traced  into  it;  and 
if  these  cartilaginous  substances  are  inva- 
riably preceded  by  .a  local  injury,  which  is 
no  doubt  generally  true,  this  has  sometimes 
been  at  so  remote  a  period  as  to  have 
escaped  recollection.  A  more  si^ecious  ex- 
])lanation  has  been  given,  by  supj)osing 
that  they  are  the  result  of  coagulable 
lym])h  effused  into  the  joint,  from  inflam- 
mation succeeding  the  injury;  and  this 
would  apply  to  inflammatory  action  aris- 
ing from  any  other  cause  :  in  the  present 
case  you  heard  that  there  had  been  a  fall 
on  the  knee,  and  subsequent  inflamma- 
tion. But  instead  of  being  formed  within 
the  joint,  they  have  been  found  outside 
of  it,  immediately  beneath  the  synovial 
membrane,  and,  covered  by  this,  project- 
ing into  the  joint,  so  that  the  projection 
iiRiiasing  the  pedicle  is  elongated,  and 
ultimately  gives  way,  leaving  them  free; 
in  this  case  they  are  probably  formed  with- 
out inflammation,  by  some  action  more 
analogous  to  that  by  which  tumors  gene- 
rally arc  produced.  .Again,  a  morbid 
knotted  growth  of  cartilage,  from  the  edge 
of  the  articulating  covering  of  the  con- 
dyles of  the  femur,  is  sometimes  met 
with ;  and  a  portion  of  this  being  bi-oken 
off,  produces  a  loose  cartilage  of  a  diflVrcnt 
kind.     Wc   latch   had  a  man  licre  com- 


plaining of  pain  in  the  knee-joint  in  cer- 
tain motions  of  it,  and  which  seemed  to 
depend  on  a  hard  knob  seated  on  the  inner 
and  lower  edge  of  the  trochlea  of  the  fe- 
mur. This  kind  of  loose  cartilage  is  more 
rarclj'  met  with  than  the  preceiling.  You 
may  see  some  good  i)re])arations  of  it  in 
the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  find  these  cartila- 
ginous bodies  still  attached  by  their  pedicle ; 
for  so  long  as  this  remains  entire,  they  are 
less  likely  to  get  between  the  surfaces  of 
the  bones  forming  the  joint;  the  pain  at- 
tending which  circumstance  occasions 
their  detection,  otherwise  their  existence 
is  not  noticed.  This  pain  is  so  acute,  and 
the  inconvenience  in  walking  so  considera- 
ble, as  to  induce  patients  to  seek  relief 
even  by  an  operation. 

Now  the  operation  by  which  such  sub- 
tanees  are  removed  is  simpL',  easy  of 
execution,  attended  with  little  pain,  and 
with  scarcely  any  bleeding.  But  are  these 
the  only  merits  to  be  sought  for  in  an 
operation  ?  If,  in  treating  of  the  subject 
of  cataract,  I  was  to  inquire  of  you  which 
was  the  most  perfect  operation — that  by 
extraction  of  the  lens,  or  that  by  its  divi- 
sion and  absorption,  you  would  no  doubt 
answer  the  former,  because  by  it  the 
opaque  substance  is  removed  at  once  and 
for  ever  from  the  eye  :  but  if  I  was  to  ask 
j'ou  which  was  the  safeit,  you  would 
say  that  by  division  ;  and  why .'  princi- 
pally because  it  is  much  less  subject  to  be 
followed  by  inflammation,  and  on  this 
ground  it  is  more  generally  preferable. 
Now  although  we  have  no  such  choice  of 
oi^eration  in  the  case  of  loose  substances 
in  a  joint,  we  have  still  to  inquire  if  the 
proceeding  above  alluded  to  for  their  re- 
moval is  safe.  In  answering  this  question, 
you  have  to  consider  what  are  the  conse- 
quences which  ensue  from  wounds  of  joints,^ 
punctured,  incised,  or  lacerated ;  and  ex- 
perience will  suggest  to  you  that  they  are 
always  serious.  Even  in  the  smallest 
joints  they  are  often  followed  by  destruc- 
tion of  its  function;  they  sometimes  en- 
tail the  loss  of  a  limb,  and  of  life  itself. 
Such  results  are  mainly  owing  to  that 
susceptibility  to  inflame  upon  injury 
which  is  common  to  all  synovial  mem- 
branes, and  which  is  of  greater  import- 
ance when  occurring  in  the  knee,  from 
the  great  extent  of  this  membrane,  and 
the  variety  of  parts  which  it  covers,  in- 
cluding, as  it  does,  the  crucial  ligaments 
and  semi -lunar  cartilages,  as  well  as  the 
cartilaginous  extremities  of  the  bones. 
Once  the  inflannnatit>n  is  set  up  in  it  by  a 
penetrating  wound,  these  other  parts 
readily  i)articii)ate,  and  a  constitutional 
disturbance,  of  tjie  most  violent  character, 
ensues;  so  that  not  only  destruction  of  the 
joint,  but  of  life,  may  result.     But  I  need 
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not  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  gentlemen. 
You  have  lately  seen  an  instance,  under 
the  care  of  one  of  my  colleagues,  of  all  but 
a  fatal  termination,  from  a  small  and 
neglected  wound  of  the  knee  by  a  scythe. 

It  is  the  kiKnvledge,  then,  of  these  cir- 
cumstances which  renders  us  never  anxious 
to  recommend  the  removal  of  cartila- 
ginous bodies  from  the  knee  by  operation. 
When  this  young  woman  applied,  I 
therefore  thought  it  right  to  apprise  her, 
that  though  the  operation  was  effectual, 
and  frequently  succeeded,  yet  that  being 
attended  with  considerable  risk  and  dan- 
ger, I  advised  her  not  to  have  it  done,  but, 
after  giving  the  limb  rest,  and  applying 
cold  lotion  for  a  few  days,  to  have  a  ban- 
dage ap]>lied,  with  a  view  to  confine  the 
loose  cartilage  in  a  fixed  jjosition,  whereby 
it  could  not  get  into  the  joint.  This  is  a 
method  which  ought  invariably  to  be 
tried.  For  three  weeks  she  did  persevere 
in  this,  but  the  bandage  failed  in  the  ob- 
ject proposed,  and  she  returned  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  requesting  to  be  taken  into 
the  house,  as  she  was  kept  "  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  worry,"  and  was  unable  to 
attend  to  her  children,  and  wished  to  have 
the  operation  performed.  She  was  ad- 
mitted, and  an  imi^artial  statement  of  the 
risk  attending  the  operation  having  been 
again  made  to  her,  she  persisted  in  her 
resolution,  to  take  the  chance  of  it. 

Our  first  duty,  then,  was  to  take  every 
precaution  which  experience  has  suggested 
as  most  likely  to  ensure  the  success  of  the 
operation.  Ten  days  were  allowed  to  elapse 
before  it  was  done.  She  was  kept  on  low 
diet;  had  aperient  medicine;  cold  lotion 
was  applied  to  the  knee  ;  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding days  she  was  kept  in  bed,  with  a 
straight  splint  applied  to  the  back  part  of 
the  limb,  that  she  might  be  accustomed  to 
the  position  in  which  it  was  to  be  main- 
tained for  some  days  afterwards.  The 
operation  itself  was  performed  in  the  ward, 
and  in  bed,  so  that  no  unnecessary  motion 
might  be  occasioned.  The  two  cartilages 
having  been  brought  to  the  outside  of  the 
patella,  were  encircled  and  held  there, 
by  a  silver  tongue-scraper.  The  integu- 
ments being  drawn  aside,  an  incision 
was  made  upon  the  largest  body;  and  when 
this  was  exposed,  it  projected,  and  was 
laid  hold  of  by  a  tenaculum.  A  little 
delay  was  occasioned  by  its  irregular  shape, 
a  knob  on  one  of  its  extremities  being 
caught  and  detained,  requiring  a  further 
enlargement  of  the  wound  in  the  capsule ; 
when  it  was  extracted,  the  smaller  one 
readily  followed.  The  wound  in  the  in- 
teguments was  immediately  accurately 
closed,  and  ice  was  applied  to  the  joint 
by  way  of  precaution. 

For  two  days  every  thing  promised 
success;    the  wound   in   the   integuments 


had  united,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
point.  There  was  no  pain  or  swelling. 
Fifty  hours  after  the  operation,  the  pulse 
having  become  frequent,  the  knee  was 
again  examined,  and  a  slight  puffiness 
being  observed  on  each  side  of  the  ligament 
of  the  patella,  twenty-four  leeches  were 
immediately  applied.  As  the  swelling  in- 
creased, they  w  ere  renewed  in  a  few  hours, 
and  again  and  again  ;  so  that  in  the  course 
of  four  days  one  hundred  and  fifty  had 
been  applied,  besides  blood  taken  by 
cupping  from  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh. 
In  the  intervals  of  the  application  of  the 
leeches,  ice  was  kept  day  and  night  on  the  • 
knee,  but  in  vain.  The  inflammation  pro- 
ceeded, the  knee  became  distended,  the 
wound  re-opened ;  first  a  sort  of  sero- 
purulent  matter,  or  rather  synovial  fluid 
and  pvis  mixed  together,  and  then  pure 
pus,  were  discharged  in  large  quantities, 
and  that  in  eight  days  after  the  operation. 
The  pain  in  the  joint  now  became  most 
acute,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  car- 
tilages were  becoming  affected ;  a  large 
caustic  issue,  thei-efore,  was  made  on  the 
integuments  covering  the  inside  of  the 
joint,  and  in  a  few  days  another  on 
the  outside,  the  ice  still  being  continued. 
During  this  time  the  most  violent  con- 
stitutiimal  disturbance  had  taken  place, 
so  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  patient. 
Our  objects  now  were  to  pi'eventan  imme- 
diately fatal  issue,  and  to  favour  anchylo- 
sis, as  the  joint  was  evidently  destroyed: 
but  abscesses  formed  around  the  knee,  one  at 
its  upper  and  inner  part,  near  the  cicatrix 
already  mentioned  as  being  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  thigh  ;  another  formed  on  the 
frou'.  of  the  leg,  immediately  below  the 
tubercle  of  the  tibia,  having  followed  the 
course  of  the  flexor  tendons  from  the  ham. 
The  patient  complained  of  additional  pain 
in  the  joint,  and  a  grating  in  it,  whenever 
she  made  the  slightest  alteration  in 
the  position  of  her  body,  although  a  splint 
was  attached  to  the  limb  to  keep  this 
steady.  She  became  much  emaciated,  with 
constant  night  perspirations :  she  had 
diarrhoea  also,  and  the  skin  over  the  sacrum 
had  given  way.  To  save  her  life,  then, 
we  were  obliged,  two  months  after  the 
operation,  to  amputate  the  limb,  which 
I  took  off  a  little  higher  than  usual,  on 
account  of  the  abscess  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  thigh.  On  examination,  the  joint  was 
found  filled  with  purulent  matter ;  the 
synovial  membrane,  where  it  remained, 
highly  vascular,  thickened,  and  pulpy; 
the  cartilaginous  coverings  of  the  condyles 
of  the  femur,  and  of  the  head  of  the  tibia, 
extensively  absorbed,  exposing  the  bone 
(of  its  natural  hardness) ;  the  semi-lunar 
cartilages  almost  entirely  removed,  and 
the  crucial  ligaments  partially  destroyed. 
Here,  then,  gentlemen,  notwithstanding 
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that  every  precan'ion  was  taken  to  ensure 
tlie  success  of  the  operation,  you  have 
witnessed  its  failure ;  you  have  likewise 
witnessed  the  access  of  that  inflaiiiiuation 
which  we  endeavoured  to  guard  aajainst; — 
andhow  uncontrolablethis  proved  underthe 
most  active  treatment.  This  ought  to  im- 
press ui)on  your  minds  the  absolute  neees- 
sit}'  of  first  trying,  in  ever\-  case,  the  effi- 
cac)'  of  a  bandage  or  knee  cap,  and  of 
dissuading  patients  fnun  the  operation. 
^^'llen  you  are  cora])elled  to  resort  to  it, 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  but  justice  to  them 
and  to  yourselves  that  they  should  be  made 
fully  aware  of  the  risk,  and  that  they 
tlicmselves,  therefore,  must  bear  the  re- 
s])onsJbility.  With  regard  to  our  unfor- 
tunate patient,  she  sufl'ered  so  Feverely,  .so 
constantly,  and  was  so  unequal  to  attend 
to  her  family,  that  I  believe  the  result  was, 
to  her,  not  a  matter  of  regret;  and  this 
leads  me  to  another  and  very  important 
fact  in  the  case. 

You  will  recollect,  that,  in  examining 
the  knee,  when  Ann  K.  first  applied  for 
admission,  a  cicatrix  being  observed  on 
the  inner  and  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  she 
stated,  in  answer  to  the  (juestion  of  what 
had  occasioned  this,  that  a  piece  of  bone  had 
come  out  here  more  than  eight  years  previ- 
ouslj'.  Desirous  to  ascertain  whence  this  had 
been  derived,  I  examined  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  femur  after  its  removal,  and  was 
first  of  all  struck  with  the  great  thickening 
of  the  periosteum,  covering  the  inner  side  of 
that  bone,  as  you  see  here.  At  one  spot, 
three  inches  above  its  lower  extremity,  three 
or  four  drops  of  a  dark -coloured  sanies 
were  found  beneath  the  periosteum  :  the 
bone,  however,  with  which  it  was  in  con- 
tact, was  not  carious,  nor  did  it  present 
any  excavation  or  breach  of  surface ;  it 
■was  simply  rough.  At  the  distance  of 
more  than  an  inch  from  this  there  was 
embedded  in  the  thickened  periosteum,  in 
a  sort  of  cyst,  a  particle  of  detached  yellow 
bone,  the  size  of  one  of  the  ossicula  auditus. 
The  amputated  portion  of  femur,  which 
was  not  enlarged,  was  now  sawn  through 
perpendicularly,  in  its  whole  length,  when 
an  abscess  was  discovered  in  its  centre, 
containing  about  a  drachm  and  a  half, 
or  two  drachms,  of  very  thick,  yellow, 
purulent  matter.  This  was  contained  in  a 
cavity  of  irregular  form,  about  two  inches 
and  a  quarter  in  length,  the  lower  end  of 
which  was  four  inches  from  the  articulat- 
ing end  of  the  bone :  the  cavity  was  lined 
by  a  rose  red,  soft,  thick  membrane,  and 
had  no  communication  whatever  with  the 
external  surface  of  the  hone.  The  bone 
around  the  cavity  was  of  a  whiter  colour, 
and,  as  you  will  observe,  is  much  more 
solid  than  natural,  from  the  deposition  of 
osseous  matter  into  its  cancellated  struc- 
tuic,  which  cancellated  structure,  indeed, 
might  be  .said   not  to  exist.     This  solid 


state  of  the  bone  extended  as  high  up  as 
where  it  was  sawed  through  in  ami>utat- 
ing,  an  inch  and  a  half  higher  tlian  the 
ui)per  end  of  the  abscess,  so  that  here  there 
was  no  medullary  cavity.  Below  the  ab- 
scess, about  half-"ay  between  it  and  the 
end  of  the  femur,  in  the  middle  of  the 
cancellous  structure,  another  detached  yel- 
low osseous  particle,  about  the  size  of  the 
incus,  was  imbedded  in  thickened  medul- 
lary membrane ;  there  was,  however,  no  pus 
or  other  fluid  here.  The  diameter  of  the 
femur  was  not  increased;  it  was  not  en- 
larged ;  and  its  external  surface  presented 
no  appearance  of  disease,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  it  was  less  smooth,  and  the 
thickened  periosteum  adhered  to  it,  per- 
haps, a  little  less  firmly  than  when  in  a 
healthy  state. 

How  long  could  this  abscess  in  the 
bone  have  existed  ?  I  can  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  replying,  that,  considering  its  situ- 
ation, and  the  state  of  the  bone  around  it, 
it  must  have  done  so  for  some  time — 
months  before  the  operation.  Such  a 
change  as  was  here  observed  in  the  cancel- 
lous structure  is  the  result  of  slow  depo- 
sition from  chronic  inflammation. 

The  kind  of  abscess  in  the  centre  of  the 
bone  here  met  with  has  not  been  much 
noticed;  and  you  may  imagine,  by  the 
almost  accidental  manner  in  which  it  wa.s 
in  this  case  discovered,  how  easily  it  may 
be  overlooked,  when  not  accompanied  by 
external  swelling  or  enlargement  of  the 
bone.  You  will,  however,  find  a  most  in- 
teresting account  of  three  cases  of  clu"onic 
abscess  of  the  tibia  of  analogous  charac- 
ter, by  Mr.  Brodie,  in  the  17th  volume 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions. 
In  two  of  these  cases  the  disease  had 
been  in  existence  or  progress  for  twelve 
years,  and  in  the  other  for  eighteen; 
all  were  attended  with  constant  aching, 
and  with  occasional  exacerbations  of  most 
excruciating  pain ;  in  all  there  was  en- 
largement of  tlie  bone.  In  our  case,  I  can 
hardly  doubt  that  the  abscess  of  the  femur 
had  some  connexion  in  its  origin  with  that 
disease,  which  had  apparently  terminated 
eight  years  previously  with  the  exit  of  a 
portion  of  bone.  I  am  also  dis])osed  to 
attribute  the  increased  suflcrings,  for  the 
three  months  preceding  the  patient's  ap- 
plication here,  and  more  especially  the 
pain,  which  was  worst  at  night,  to  this 
chronic  abscess  of  the  femur.  Entertain- 
ing these  opinions,  it  is  impossible  but 
that  I  should  attril)ute  the  uufavr)urablo 
issue  of  the  operation  for  extracting  the 
loose  cartilages  in  a  considerable  degree 
to  this  serious  comi)licati(m, — a  complica- 
tion which  must  have  rendered  the  joint  in 
its  vicinity  much  more  susceptible  of  in- 
flammation, and  the  inflammation,  when 
excited,  more  violent  and  intractable. 
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PROJECTED  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
AT  YORK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 

The  object  of  provincial  medical  schools 
is  to  advance  the  respectability  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  and,  so  long  as  this  is  the  end 
aimed  at,  (and  it  can  be  proved  that  they 
are  advantageous),  so  long  is  it  the  duly  of 
every  member  of  the  profession  to  use  his 
influence  in  eflecting  their  establishment. 
I  am  not  an  advocate  for  exclusive  pro- 
vincial education, — for  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  London  schools  possess  superior 
privileges,  compared  with  those  in  the 
country, — yet,  nevertheless,the  local  schools 
have  had  their  share  in  contributing  to  the 
general  improvement  which  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  profession  of  late, — 
a  proposition,  in  my  opinion,  which  no 
man  can  well  dispute;  and  if  their  number 
be  extended,  and  the  "  signs  of  the  times" 
augur  aright,  I  aver  that  their  influence 
will  be  augmented,  and  luminaries  will 
arise  among  them,  whose  names  will  add 
honour  to  their  country  and  the  science 
they  cultivate. 

You,  Mr.  Editor,  must  be  aware, — you 
know  well  the  state  of  the  profession,— 
that  the  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Bir- 
mingham schools  are  using  their  influence 
in  raising  the  character  of  the  profession ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  similar  insti- 
tutions are  not  more  general  in  the  pro- 
vinces; I  trust  they  soon  will  be. 

In  thus  anticipating,  I  am  glad  to 
communicate  something  (scarcely  amount- 
ing to  positive  information)  relative  to  the 
pending  jjrospects  of  a  school  where  it  has 
long  been  called  for.  The  city  to  which 
I  allude  is  already  eminently  distin- 
guished for  its  readiness  in  jiromulgating 
.science  and  literature.  Its  connexion  with 
the  Scientific  Association,  &c.  &c.  renders 
it  well  qualified  for  still  greater  improve- 
ment ;  and  if  we  for  a  moment  recal  its 
former  greatness,  its  former  pi'e-eminencc, 
and  consider  its  present  conditif)n,  we  shall 
be  ready  to  exclaim,  why  is  it  that  no  me- 
dical school  stands  within  its  renowned 
walls  ?  Why  is  it  that  no  lectures  con- 
nected with  medicine  are  given  either  at 
its  hospital  or  dispensary  ?  Surely  it  is 
time  the  spirit  of  innovation  visited  Old 
Ebor,  or  the  rust  which  has  lain  on  her 
so  long  will  become  impenetrable  by  age, 
and  put  at  defiance  the  energies  of  modem 
reformation.  The  spirit  of  the  times  calls 
for  imjirovcment;  the  situation  and  i)ros- 
pects  of  York— once  the  grand  emj)orium 
of  all  that  was  great— call  imperatively  for 


improvement;  and  I  trust — I,  who  live 
not  five  miles  from  the  walls  of  tlie  city — 
that  such  an  effort  will  be  made  as  .shall 
end  in  the  organization  of  a  medical 
school. 

You,  sir,  will  recollect,  that  last  year 
you  communicated  to  the  profession,  that 
the  medical  men,  and  also  their  i)upils, 
made  some  eflbrt  in  this  cause.  At  that 
time  things  promised  well — so  far  as  pnj- 
mises  extend — but  the  object  was  never 
attained ;  and  the  spirit  which  at  fii'St 
animated  the  friends  of  the  school  appears 
now  to  have  fallen  into  the  Tartarean 
gulph.  The  geniusof  improvement  surely 
never  had  so  unfelicitous  an  adventure. 

But  for  the  data  wiiieh  prove  ad  demon- 
strationem  that  a  school  has  been  attempted : 
more  than  twelve  months  ago  the  medical 
men,  as  a  body,  held  several  meetings,  and 
after  some  time  had  elapsed  a  committee 
was  formed.  The  result  of  their  meetings 
was,  that  a  school  of  medicine  is  wanted. 
I  cannot  learn  any  thing  further,  save 
that  one  or  two  of  their  number  endea- 
voured to  find  some  rooms  which  would  be 
fit  for  anatomical  purposes.  These  were 
never  found;  at  least  not  recognized  by 
the  committee.  In  consequence  of  this 
desideratum,  some  of  them  proposed  erect- 
ing a  convenient  building;  others,  that 
the  room  at  the  Hospital,  if  it  could  be 
procured,  would  be  more  advantageous. 
In  such  a  state  the  "  school  afl'airs "  re- 
mained until  a  few  months  ago,  when  ano- 
ther general  meeting  was  called  (said  to  be 
the  last),  at  which  a  resolution  was  carried, 
to  the  end  that  the  medical  men  as  a  body 
would  have  no  connexion  with  the  pro- 
posed school,  but  that  the  aflair  be  left 
open  for  any  members  of  the  i)rofession 
who  may  feel  interested  in  it. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  pending 
school;  and  if  I  have  not  given  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings,  I  give  myself  the 
credit  that  what  I  have  advanced  is  correct, 
and  that  I  have  made  no  ex  parte  reflections. 
I  conclude,  with  the  prospect  of  again  ad- 
dressing you  on  this  subject. 
I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Machaon, 
York,  April  1834. 


HOSPITALS  OF  PARIS. 

THE    LATE    RIOTS. 

The  wounds  received  in  the  late  serious 
riots  were  not  so  numerous  as  severe. 
Nineteen  cases  were  taken  into  the  Hotel 
Dieu  ;  one  woman  among  them,  who  had 
received  a  bayonet-wound  ;  of  the  rest,  six 
were  soldiers.  Amputation  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  in  consequence  of  a  grievous  gim- 
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shot  wound  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hu- 
merus, was  performed  in  one  ease,  by 
M.  Sanson.  Two  patients  died  soon  after 
enterinji;  the  hospital ;  one  from  fracture  of 
the  pelvis  by  a  ball, — the  other,  from  hav- 
ing been  shot  through  the  chest.  Tlie 
Hopital  Saint  Louis  received  fifteen 
wounded,  and  the  Valde-Grace  eight.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  entire  number  of  the 
wounded  in  this  affaire  of  the  Mth  of  April 
(as  it  is  called)  did  not  much  exceed  one 
hundred. 
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PANCRAS  MEDICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION. 


We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  an  associa- 
tion for  carrying  into  effect  the  benevo- 
lent principle  of  the  Self-supporting  Dis- 
pensaries, has  at  length  been  formed  in 
London,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras.  The 
account  of  the  arrangements  which  has 
been  sent  to  us  seems  as  complete  as  can 
be  wished.  It  is  proposed—"  1,  To  place 
within  the  reach  of  the  industrious  artizau 
of  small  income  the  means  of  obtaining 
medical  aid,  without  subjecting  him  to  the 
necessity  of  seeking  humiliating  charity,  or 
destroying  his  honest  pride  by  exposing 
him  to  the  demoralising  influence  of  the 
poor  laws ;  and,  2,  To  afford  gratuitous 
relief  to  persons  of  real  desert,  who  may  be 
unable  to  procure  by  their  own  efforts  the 
advantages  just  mentioned."  However 
desirable  it  may  be  in  the  establishing 
these  dispensaries,  to  keep  them  as  much 
as  possible  strictly  self-sxtpporting,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  a  free  class  of  patients  alone, 
we  cannot,  perhaps,  well  object  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  to  the  admission  of  a 
j)«!(;)<?r  class;  but  we  trust  that  ultimately, 
and  chiefly  by  the  force  of  good  example, 
all  the  members  will  be  of  one  class— the 
independent  and  the  free. 


NEW  MEDICAL  WORKS. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye.     By 

John  Dalryinple,  Assistant-Surgeon  to 
tlie  Ophthalmic  Infirmary.  8vo.  12s. 
bds. 

The  Second  Fasciculus  of  Anatomical 
Drawings,  selected  from  tlie  Collection 
of  Morbid  Anatomy  in  the  Army  3Iedi- 
cal  31uscuin  at  Chatham.     Folio.  21s. 

Catalogue  of  Preparations,  &c.  in  Morbid, 
Natural,  and  Comparative  Anatomy, 
contained  in  the  Museum  ofthe  Anny 
Medical  Departmcnt.Fort  Pitt,Chatliam. 
8vo.  OS.  bds. 
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tice  of  Medicine,  founded  on  Original 
Philosophical  Investigations.  By  G. 
Calvert  Holland,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the 
Sheffield  General  Infirmary.  Vol.  I.  8vo. 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  iMtitude  51  °  37'  32"  N. 
Longitude  0°  3'  51"  \V.  of  Greenwich. 
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Prevailing  wind,  N.E. 

Except  the  10th  and  r2th,  clear  ;  flakes  of  snow 
at  times  on  the  10th;  hail  frequent  during  the 
12th,  a  rather  heavy  sliower  about  3  p.m.  accom- 
panied  by  thunder. 

Rain  fallen,  -05  of  an  inch. 
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30-29 
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Wind  variable,  N.E.  prevailing. 

The  23d  cloudy,  otherwise  generally  clear  ;  a 
shower  of  rain  at  half-past  12  on  the  23d,  not 
measurable. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


Errata  in  last  Ncmber.— Page  95, 
line  20,  for  pairs,  read  paces;  line  28,  for 
have,  read  had. 
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LECTURES 

ON  THE 

THEORY   AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Hospital, 
By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lecture  XXX. 
DIFFICULT  LABOUR. 

RIGIDITY    OF    THE    OS    UTERI. 

A  FOURTH  cause  of  lingering  labour  con- 
sists in  rigidity  of  the  soft  parts  through 
which  the  child  must  pass:  and  this  is  a 
subject  of  great  interest,  because  of  its 
frequent  occurrence,  the  excessive  pain 
generally  attendant  upon  the  case,  and  the 
difficulty  that  is  often  experienced  in  over- 
coming the  resistance  occasioned. 

I  have  already  said,  that  rigidity  may 
exist  in  the  os  uteri,  the  vagina,  or  the 
perineum,  separatelj' ;  but  we  usually  ob- 
serve that  when  one  part  is  affected,  all  tlie 
structures  partake  more  or  less  of  the  un- 
healthy condition ;  so  that  even  after  the 
OS  uteri  is  fully  distended,  much  delay  and 
distress  is  experienced  in  the  dilatation  of 
the  vagina  and  external  i)arts. 

Women  who  are  bearing  their  first  cJiild, 
— especially  if  they  be  approaching  the 
middle  period  of  life, — those  who  possess 
a  strong  constitution  engrafted  on  a  vigo- 
rous and  rigid  fibre,  are  the  most  likely  to 
suffer  from  this  cause  of  protraction.  To 
add  to  the  distress,  it  is  very  usual,  when 
extraordinary  rigidity  exists,  for  the  mem- 
branes to  break  early  in  the  labour;  and 
this  unfortunate  occurrence  much  aggra- 
vates both  the  pain  endured,  and  the 
tediousness  of  the  dilating  j)rocess. 

Cases  rendered  lingering  by  preternatu- 
ral rigiditj^  are,  in  my  opinion,  tlie  most 
perplexing — and  perhaps  I  might  add  the 
most  unmanageable — of  all  head  prescnta- 
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tions;  they  are  frequently  followed  by  in- 
flammation of  the  uterus  or  vagina,  by 
abscess,  and  sloughing.  As  these  statts 
deserve  a  distinct  consideration,  we  shall 
first  give  our  attention  to  rigidity  of  the 
OS  uteri. 

When  a  woman  has  borne  a  number 
of  children,  the  uterine  mouth  usually 
dilates  very  readily,  and  therefore  we  may 
expect  to  meet  with  this  cause  of  diffi- 
culty more  frequently  in  primary  labours; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  universally  the 
case.  I  once  witnessed  a  very  uncommon 
exceiition  to  this  general  rule.  I  was  re- 
quested to  take  charge  of  an  unmarried 
woman,  pregnant  with  her  first  child, 
who  was  in  as  comfortable  circumstances 
as  her  situation  would  admit  of.  Under 
labour  the  os  uteri  opened  with  no  diffi- 
culty, and  the  child  was  born  naturally 
in  four  or  five  hours  from  the  time  I  was 
summoned.  She  again  became  pregnant, 
but  it  was  under  very  different  circum- 
stances; and  her  mind  was  much  more  dis- 
turbed than  on  the  first  occasion.  On  the 
accession  of  labour  the  membranes  broke 
early ;  the  pains  soon  became  exceedingly 
violent;  the  head  was  urged  powerfully 
against  the  undilated  and  rigid  os  uteri ; 
irregular  muscular  spasms  supervened ; 
and  at  the  end  of  about  fifty  hours  from 
the  rupture  of  the  membranes, — when  the 
OS  uteri  had  not  acquired  a  diameter  larger 
than  that  of  a  shilling, — in  the  acme  of  a 
strong  pain, — while  I  was  instituting  an 
examination  with  the  greatest  possible 
care,  I  felt  the  os  uteri  split  on  the  riglit 
side,  and  I  traced  the  rent  considerably  up- 
wards through  the  cervix.  At  the  same 
moment  the  head  passed  into  the  vagina, 
and  was  expelled  by  a  continuance  of  the 
same  contraction.  During  the  process  of 
this  labour,  I  bled  the  patient  to  syncope 
three  different  times,  and  exhiBited  opium, 
freely,  my  mind  being  impressed  with  a 
dreail  of  the  very  accident  which  occurred. 
It  is  an  instructive  case,  because  it  proves, 
that  althougli  an  os  uteri  has  relaxed  and 
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dilated  readily  in  a  first  labour,  it  may  on 
after  oceasions  jiossess  a  liiujli  degree  of 
unnatural  rigitlity, —  and  that  too  inde- 
pendently of  the  existence  of  any  dis- 
coverable disease  in  the  organ  itself.  It 
l)r()ves,  also,  that  the  much  vaunted  power 
both  of  bleeding  and  opium  will  not  always 
avail  in  removing  rigidity.  The  poor 
creature  died  on  the  fourth  day  after  de- 
li»ery,  of  uterine  inflammation. 

To  another  case  I  was  called,  in  con- 
sultation, in  which  the  os  uteri  had  en- 
tirely sloughed  off,  in  consequence  of  the 
strong  pressure  to  which  it  had  been  ex- 
])osed  for  a  great  length  of  time.  This 
fact,  sufliciently  evident  before  delivery,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  beyond 
a  doul)t  by  dissection.  There  existed, 
also,  a  slightly  distorted  pelvis. 

A  case  occurred  to  Mi*.  Scott,  of  Nor- 
wich, in  which  the  os  uteri  and  a  conside- 
rable portion  of  the  cervix  was  torn  off  by 
the  force  of  the  uterine  contractions,  and 
came  away  in  an  entire  state,  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a  circular  fleshy  sub- 
stance, having  a  central  aperture.  The 
patient  eventually  recovered,  after  hover- 
ing for  a  long  "time  on  the  brink  of 
destruction.  These  two  last  accidents 
occurred  under  first  labours. 

DISEASE     IN    THE    OS    CTERI    CAUSING 
RIGIDITY. 

Sometimes  the  os  uteri  is  rigid  from 
disease,  particularly  schirro-cancer,  and 
cauliflower  excrescence — states  which  do 
not  prevent  conception,  but  must  give  rise 
to  more  or  less  difficulty  under  labour. 

It  has  happened  to  me  to  see  two  in- 
stances of  labour  in  which  the  mouth  and 
neck  of  the  womb  were  extensively  affected 
with  cancerous  ulceration;  and  one  in 
which  a  cauliflower  excrescence  of  two 
years'  growth,  and  of  large  size,  was  at- 
tached to  the  same  organ.  The  two  first 
cases  occurred  in  patients  of  the  Royal 
Maternity  Charity,  and  I  had  been  at- 
tending both  for  some  weeks  before  labour. 
One  oif  these  women  (in  whom  the  whole 
disc  of  the  os  uteri  was  destroyed  by 
malignant  ul-eration,  the  vagina  being 
extensively  affected  also,)  went  into  la- 
bour rather  prematurely;  the  process  was 
so  rapid,  that  the  child  was  born  before 
the  midwife  could  arrive.  The  woman 
died  in  the  second  week  after  her  delivery, 
and  dissection  proved  the  disease  to  have 
ac(juired  the  aggravated  extent  which  I 
have  just  described.  In  the  other  case  the 
OS  uteri  was  but  partially  destroyed;  the 
remainder  was  thickly  studded  with 
scirrhous  tubercles.  The  patient  was 
worn  down  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  life,  and, — 
to  lull  the  acutencssof  her  sufferings, — had 
ijcen  in  the  habit  for  many  weeks  of  taking 
two  ounces   of  laudanum  daily.     I  was 


summoned  by  the  midwife  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  labour,  and  on  my 
arrival  I  found  that  death  had  just  taken 
place.  There  were  very  strong  reasons  to 
believe  the  child  was  not  alive,  and  I 
thought  it  useless  to  extract  it  then.  On 
opening  the  body  the  next  day,  the  os 
uteri  was  found  dilated  to  about  the  dia- 
meter of  half  a  crown,  partially  ulcerated, 
the  ])rincipal  portion  thickened,  and  ex- 
ceedingly indurated.  The  membranes  had 
ruptured ;  and  although  so  short  a  time 
had  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of 
uterine  contractions,  the  patient  had  evi- 
dently sunk  exhausted. 

I  shall  briefly  detail  the  history  of 
the  case  of  cauliflower  excrescence,  be- 
cause it  also  possesses  some  points  of 
interest.  The  lady  had  had  one  living 
child  seven  years  before  the  time  !■ 
s))eak  of;  and  my  father  had  been  attend- 
ing: her  for  nearly  two  years  for  the  uterine 
aftVction,  during  which  she  had  once  mis- 
carried. She  became  pregnant  a  second 
time  while  labouring  under  the  disease ; 
abortion  was  threatened,  but  was  with  care 
averted.  The  membranes  broke  early  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  3Iay  26th,  1828, 
and  uterine  action  came  on  at  noon, 
when  my  father  was  called,  and  found 
the  OS  uteri  would  just  admit  the  tip  of 
the  finger.  The  pains  continued  strong  all 
day,  with  scarcely  any  increase  in  dilata- 
tion ;  and  at  night  an  ojiiate  was  givten, 
which  procured  an  intermission  of  suffer- 
ing, but  no  sleep.  The  process  of  dilata- 
tion went  on  very  slowly  through  Monday, 
the  pains  continuing  regular  and  powerful. 
I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  at  half- past 
eight  on  that  evening.  The  os  uteri  was 
then  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  crown  ;  and 
from  its  whole  disc  a  fungous  tumor 
sprung,  which  filled  a  large  portion  of  the 
vagina :  the  cervix  was  exceedingly  indu- 
rated all  round ;  the  pains  were  very 
strong,  and  the  vertex  was  being  forcibly 
pr<;truded  with  each  return  of  uterine 
action,  partially  through  the  undilated 
and  unyielding  oi^ening.  Still  the  consti- 
tution had  suffered  but  in  a  slight  degree 
from  the  protraction  of  the  labour,  al- 
thougli  so  intensely  painful.  It  was  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  premature  to 
adopt  any  means  of  delivery  just  then; 
and  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  remain 
up  with  her  during  the  night.  Very  little 
alteration  was  perceptible  till  half-past 
three  in  the  morning,  when,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  violent  contraction, she  suddenly 
screamed  out  that  the  child  was  passing. 
Being  in  the  room  at  the  moment,  I  in- 
stantly made  an  examination,  and  found 
the  head  hud  escaped  through  the  os  uteri, 
and  was  occu])ying  the  pelvis:  in  about 
lialf  an  hour  it  was  cxiiellcd.  'J'fie  child 
was    alive,    and    is    so,    I    believe,   still. 
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The  placenta  gave  no  trouble.  From  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  child's  head 
passed  through  the  os  uteri ;  the  violent 
.  shriek,  and  the  rending  sensation  by  which 
it  was  accompanied;  I  have  little  doubt 
that  a  laceration  of  the  organ  occurred ; 
although,  owing  to  the  confusion  of  parts 
consequent  on  the  presence  of  the  spongy 
tumor,  T  did  not  detect  any  breach  of  sub- 
stance; nor,  indeed,  was  I  anxious  to  disturb 
the  tender  strueturesby  making  a  prolonged 
and  verv  minute  examination.  For  a  fort- 
night she  continued  in  imminent  hazard; 
but  at  the  end  of  a  month  was  able  to 
leave  her  room.  I  was  in  constant  and 
almost  daily  attendance  on  this  lady  for 
fourteen  months  after  her  deliver}',  vshen 
she  sunk,  worn  to  a  skeleton  by  pain,  hse- 
morrhage,  and  serous  discharges.  So  pro- 
fuse was  the  exudation  of  that  peculiar  se- 
rous discharge,  so  eminently  characteristic 
of  cauliflower  excrescence  of  the  os  uteri, 
that  for  some  time  before  her  death  she 
was  compelled  to  use  three  dozen  napkins 
in  the  four  and  twenty  hours,  each  of  which 
was  perfectly  saturated  with  moisture. 

When  the  os  uteri  is  diseased,  we  shall 
mostly  find  it  irregular,  knotty,  and  very 
painful  to  the  touch.  Symptoms  indicat- 
ing diseased  structure  will  probably  have 
existed  prior  to  labour ;  and — from  the  his- 
tory of  the  previous  sufferings  alone — there 
can  be  little  difliculty  in  ascertaining  the  na- 
ture of  the  case.  If  it  be  not  dilated  more 
than  to  the  size  of  a  shilling;  if  we  find  it 
very  thick,  tuberculated,  and  in  part  ulce- 
rated ;  if  it  be  very  tender ;  and  if  there 
have  been  previous  symptoms  of  uterine 
affection, — such  as  acute  pains,  occasional 
and  irregular  eruptions  of  blood,  constant 
or  very  frequent,  sanious,  foetid,  acrid,  or 
serous  discharges  from  the  vagina, — we 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  pi'onouncing 
that  the  os  uteri  is  in  an  unhealthy  con- 
dition. 

Treatment. — Under  organic  disease  of  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  it  is  very  possible 
that  a  natural  termination  may  occur,  as 
in  two  of  the  cases  I  have  related.  It 
would  therefore  be  proper  to  delay  the 
application  of  any  means  of  relief,  so 
long  as  is  compatible  with  the  patient's 
immediate  welfare ;  moderating,  at  the 
same  time,  excessive  action  by  opiates 
taken  into  the  stomach,  or  exhibited  per 
anum.  Mostly,  the  patient's  system  will 
have  been  too  much  depressed,  by  the 
wasting  nature  of  the  disease,  to  allow 
of  the  abstraction  of  blood ;  nor,  indeed, 
could  we  expect  bleeding  to  be  followed 
by  relaxation  of  the  organ,  when  struc- 
turally affected.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
affix  a  limit  to  our  passive  treatment ; 
for,  as  in  more  ordinary  cases,  a  period 
may  perhaps  arrive,  beyond  which  we 
cannot  trust  to  nature.     Should  we  ob- 


serve, then,  inci])icnt  symptoms  of  ex- 
haustion ;  sliould  the  pains  begin  to  flag  ; 
and  should  an  increased  quickness  of 
pulse,  a  more  anxiously-dejected  counte- 
nance, or  distressing  attacks  of  vomiting, 
indicate  impending  danger,  it  would  neces- 
sarily become  an  anxious  question  what 
means  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  afford 
relief.  Delivery  offers  the  only  chance  of 
preserving  the  patient  from  immediate 
death.  But,  under  the  undilated  state  of 
the  OS  uteri  which  I  am  supposing,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  apply  the  forceps, 
or  use  any  other  means  compatible  at  the 
same  time  with  the  child's  existence  and 
with  the  continuity  of  the  mother's  struc- 
tures. We  have,  therefore,  the  choice  only 
of  either  delivering  by  instruments,  which 
must  necessarily  destroy  the  infant, —  jjro- 
vided  it  be  at  the  moment  living, — per- 
forming the  Cesarean  section,  or  di- 
viding the  diseased  part  to  a  suflicient 
extent  to  jiermit  the  child  to  pass. 
I  presume  no  well-judging  man  would 
in  such  a  case  propose  the  abdomi- 
nal incision ;  and  we  should,  therefore,  be 
driven  to  the  alternative  of  either  jierforat- 
ing  the  head,  or  making  a  division  of  the 
mouth  and  neck  of  the  womb  itself.  Con- 
sidering, then,  that  the  woman  labours  un- 
der a  disease  which  must  temiinate  in 
death, — and  that,  probably,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period; — that  the  os  uteri  would  most 
likely  be  lacerated  in  our  attempts  at  ex- 
traction ;  that  the  incision  would  not  ne- 
cessarily be  followed  by  fatal  conse- 
quences,— whilst  at  the  same  time,  after 
perforation  of  the  head,  the  child  must  cer- 
tainly be  born  lifeless,  —  I  should  prefer 
operating  on  the  os  uteri,  unless,  indeed, 
there  were  present  the  most  unequivocal 
signs  of  the  child's  death :  and  I  should 
even  hope  for  the  patient's  survival  for  some 
time,  being  cheered  by  the  result  of  the 
case  last  detailed,  in  which  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  a  laceration  occurred. 

COMMON  RIGIDITY. 

The  rigidity  usually  met  with,  however, 
is  independent  of  diseased  structure,  and 
is  known  by  the  os  uteri  being  hard,  firm, 
and  but  in  a  slight  degree  painful — by 
its  resisting  the  dilating  powers  of  the 
membranes,  or  foetal  head — and  by  our  not 
being  able  to  make  any  impression  on  its 
edge  by  the  finger.  It  is  not  likely  that 
we  can  mistake  a  case  of  rigidity  of  the  os 
uteri,  for  one  in  a  more  natural  state.  We 
must  recollect,  however,  that  rigidity  of 
the  soft  parts  may  co-exist  with  a  defor- 
mity of  pelvis  ;  and  that  each  of  these 
causes  may,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
tend  in  some  degree  to  induce  a  retarda- 
tion of  the  process  of  labour. 

Treatment. — Under  this  simple  rigidity  of 
the  OS  uteri,  it  is  our  duty,  if  possible,  to 
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l)ro(hice  relaxation  in  the  organ ;  and  we 
are  possessed  of  some  means  whieh  have 
been  esteemed  highly  eHieacious.  Ohserv- 
inghow  sui)])le  and  distensible  the  os  uteri 
becomes,  and  how  readily  it  usually  di- 
lates under  hriMnorrhagc,  bleeding  has  very 
generally  been  adopted  to  efteet  this  ob- 
jeet.  This  is  eertriinly  a  powerful,  but  by 
no  means  entirely  a  safe  agent.  From  per- 
sonal observation,  I  eannot  help  thinking 
that  dejiletion  has  been  much  abused  in 
lingering  labours;  and  I  fear  it  has  been 
resorted  to  often  unnecessarily.  The  great 
olijcction  that  attaches  to  bleeding  at  the 
commencement  of  labour,  is,  that  after  the 
child  is  born,  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
certain  quantity  of  blood  lost.  We  are  in 
perfect  ignorance  how  much  that  may 
amount  to;  and  it  would  be  wanton  to 
take  blood  from  the  arm  without  grave 
occasion,  when  the  few  ounces  we  may  vo- 
luntarily abstract, — had  it  been  preserved  in 
the  woman's  .system, — might  have  turned 
the  vacillating  beam  of  life  in  her  favour, 
and  snatched  her  from  impending  death. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  remote,  though 
probable  danger ;  and  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion, whether  we  ought  to  take  into  ac- 
count a  remote  probability,  when  weighed 
against  a  state  of  actual  and  existing  dith 
culty.  My  father  has  always  used  the 
lancet  with  caution  under  the  first  stage 
of  labour,  in  consequence  of  the  risk  of 
flooding  aftenvards ;  and  I,  in  conformity 
with  his  views,  adopting  his  sentiments, 
and  very  much  revering  his  opinion,  sel- 
dom direct  l)leeding  in  the  first  stage  of 
labour,  for  the  i)urpose,  simply,  of  over- 
coming rigidity.  There  arc  2,300  women, 
in  one  charity,  annually  delivered  under 
my  immediate  superintendence;  these  pa- 
tients' labours  are  not  of  more  than  an 
average  length,  and  there  are  actually 
fewer  deaths  among  them  than  we  meet 
with  in  the  higher  circles.  Of  this  num- 
ber I  scarcely  bleed  one  under  labour,  un- 
less there  be  evidences  of  undue  deteraii- 
nation  of  blood  to  the  brain,  or  symptoms 
of  congestion  or  inflammation  of  some 
other  viscus.  At  the  same  time  it  is  right 
I  should  inform  you,  that  my  father,  al- 
though he  is  adverse  to  indiscriminate 
bleeding  in  all  cases  of  rigidity  of  the  os 
uteri,  considers  it  occasionally  useful  to 
soften  and  relax  that  organ.  Dr.  Dewees, 
of  Philadelphia,  considers  it  certain  and 
never  failing  in  its  eflccts.  Dr.  Blundell, 
Professor  Burns,  and  other  eminent  prae- 
titioners,  strongly  rceonimend  it;  and  Dr. 
Hamilton  goes  so  far  as  to  a-^sure  us,  that 
he  can  always  relax  the  os  uteri,  at  what- 
ever time  he  likes,  by  bleeding ;  and  that 
he  never  allows  the  first  stage  to  continue 
longer  than  twelve  hours,  so  completely 
h;is  he  the  process  under  his  control ;  he 
states,  also,  that  he  never  has  had  a  patient 


in  labour  more  than  twenty-four  hours, 
except  where  disproportion  existed,  since 
he  began  tliis  practice.  There  is  certainly 
no  doubt  that  the  robust  constitutions  of 
the  northern  fenndes  bear  depletion  better 
than  the  com])aratively  weak  systems  of 
this  metropolis.  This  observation  also 
holds  good  in  regard  to  the  country' :  and 
if  I  were  engaged  amongst  a  race  of  pea- 
sants, I  should,  no  doubt,  more  frequently 
have  recourse  to  bleeding  than  I  can  dare 
to  do  in  the  situation  where  I  am  acei 
dentally  placed  ;  having  under  my  charge 
persons  whose  bodies  are  too  frequently 
either  broken  do^\Ti  by  early  disease,  shat- 
tered by  an  in-egular  course  of  life,  or 
weakened  by  the  want  of  j)roper  nourish- 
ment, exercise,  and  air;  and  whose  minds 
are  rendered  anxious,  fidgetty,  and  fretful, 
by  the  toilsome,  thefeverish,  the  harassing, 
and  often  xnicertain  nature  of  their  occu  ■ 
pations. 

With  regard  to  bleeding,  then,  as  a 
means  of  relaxing  the  os  uteri,  I  look  upon 
it  as  powerful,  but  not  devoid  of  danger  : 
to  do  good  it  must  be  carried  far  enough 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  general  sys- 
tem ;  for  it  is  idle  to  expect  advantage  will 
be  derived  from  it,  unless  syncope,  or  at 
cany  rate  a  degree  of  faintness,  be  produced. 
But  there  are  some  constitutions  which 
bear  the  loss  of  blood  so  ill,  as  to  preclude 
the  use  of  the  lancet  entirely ;  and  yet  in 
such  we  may  possibly  meet  with  pretcrna- 
tural  rigidity.  Even  the  warmest  advo- 
cates for  the  dei)leting  system  acknow- 
ledge this  to  be  the  case ;  and  other  mea- 
sures have  consequently  been  had  recourse 
to  with  the  same  view. 

As  second  in  importance  rank  opiate 
enemata.  Opium,  whether  exhibited  by 
the  mouth,  or  in  injection,  —  i>rovided  it 
be  used  in  sufficient  quantity,  —  will  sus- 
pend uterine  action,  as  well  as  relieve  mus- 
cular spasm.  If  the  contractions  then 
are  not  powerful,  it  would  be  wrong  to  ad- 
minister it.  0])ium  is  found  of  incalculable 
advantage  in  removing  false  pains,  and  is 
eminentl}"  useful  during  the  first  stage  of 
labour,  in  those  cases  where  the  mem- 
branes have  ruptured  early  —  where  the 
uterus  is  acting  strongly  and  powerfully — 
where  it  is  urging  the  head  of  the  child 
against  its  undilatcd  mouth  ;  causing  ex- 
cessive agony;  inducing  irritability,  fever, 
and  nervous  excitement;  and  producing  no 
efl'ect  equivalent  to  the  sufl'ering  endured. 
In  such  a  case,  if  sleep  can  be  produced, 
an  opportunity  of  recovery  is  afforded  to 
the  system  ;  ami  the  woman  gains  strength 
to  enable  her  to  bear  up  against  the  fatigue 
necessarily  attendant  on  such  great  exer- 
tion. Besides,  during  tlie  time  of  inac- 
tion a  favourable  change  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  os  uteri,  predisposing  it  to  di- 
late more  kindly  when  the  pains  return. 
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On  both  these  accounts,  then,  opiate  enc- 
mataare  useful  when  the  pains  are  violent 
and  irritating,  and  not  producing  advan- 
tage equivalent  to  the  suflering  they  bring 
with  them ; — they  procure  rest  and  free- 
dom from  pain  for  a  certain  period ;  and  in 
the  interval  of  action  they  afford  an  op- 
portunity to  the  OS  uteri  to  take  on  itself  a 
more  kind  and  favourable  state.  I  am 
perfectly  persuaded  that  opium  has  no 
positively  relaxing  power  under  labour, 
and  that  its  virtues  are  entirely  centred  in 
its  capability  of  moderating  excessive  ac- 
tion. The  danger  of  opiates  exhibited 
under  labour  is,  that  the  uterine  contrac- 
tions may  be  so  entirelj'  removed  through 
their  agency,  as  never  again  to  be  esta- 
blished:  and  thus  the  case  maybe  con- 
verted  into  one  requiring  the  use  of  in 
struments — perhajis  even  of  a  destructive 
kind. 

An  infusion  of  tobacco,  in  enema,  has 
al.so  been  suggested  in  rigidity :  and  Dr. 
Dewees  has  related  a  case  in  which  two 
clysters  were  injected,  an  inter\al  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  intervening  between  their 
administration  ;  but  the  alanmng  symji- 
toms  which  supervened,  prove  the  danger 
attendant  on  their  use.  This  herb  is  very 
useful  in  reducing  irregular  spasm,  and 
relaxing  muscular  fibre;  but  indepen- 
dently of  its  dangerous  character,  it  is  of 
no  avail  under  labour,  because  it  does  not 
take  away  the  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri :  nor, 
indeed,  should  we,  «  priori,  expect  such  an 
effect  from  its  aj)plication ;  because  the  dif- 
ficulty experienced  does  not  arise  from  ac- 
cidental spasm,  or  irregular  fibrous  con- 
traction ;  but  depends  upon  an  originally 
firm,  hard,  rigid,  and  unyielding  condition. 

Common  domestic  enemata  are  most 
useful  and  valuable  assistants  under  all 
cases  of  rigidity,  both  of  the  os  uteri  and 
vagina.  They  are  serviceable  by  clearing 
the  bowels,  by  acting  as  an  internal  fomen- 
tation, and  also  by  amusing  the  patient's 
mind.  By  having  recourse  to  sucli  harm- 
less means,  we  give  her  reason  to  think 
that  she  is  not  neglected,  but  that  all  is 
being  done  for  her  relief  which  art  can 
accomplish:  and  tlms  both  hope  and  con- 
fidence are  inspired,  and  time  is  also 
gained  for  a  full  and  fair  trial  of  nature's 
powers;  which  negative  virtue,  indeed,  is 
of  equal,  or  perhaps  greater  advantage, 
than  any  of  the  more  positively  useful 
attributes  of  these  applications. 

Substances  have  been  applied  to  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  itself,  with  a  view  to 
relax  it :  and  belladonna  has  been  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose ;  in  f" ranee,  by 
C'haussier,  Velpcan,  and  La  Chapellc;  and 
in  London  by  Dr.  Conquest  ;  but  this 
practice  has  not  met  with  the  general 
sanction  of  the  profession  in  this  country. 
The  extract  of  this  herb  was  mixed  with 


lard,  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  an 
ounce,  and  a  small  quantity  rubbed  on 
the  os  uteri,  by  means  of  the  finger. 

The  knowledge  of  the  extraordinary 
powers  which  this  drug  possesses  in 
causing  a  dilatation  of  the  iris,  led  to  its 
employment,  for  the  object  of  enlarging 
the  aperture  of  the  uterus:  but  there  is 
certainly  no  similarity  in  the  structure  and 
oflice  of  the  two  organs;  and  no  analogy 
can  be  dravNii  between  their  functions. 
It  is  not  likely  that  this  means  will  pro- 
duce the  relaxation  we  require ;  and  if  no 
good  results  from  its  use,  it  must  be  in- 
jurious;— not  in  consequence  of  the  poison- 
ous quality  resident  in  the  drug  itself,  but 
from  the  friction  which  is  necessary  for  its 
efficient  application.  The  mucus  that  na- 
turally lubricates  the  part  must  be  wiped 
away,  and  this  irritation  must  predispose 
the  tender  organ  to  take  upon  itself  inflam- 
matory action. 

It  is  the  custom,  also,  in  France,  to 
inject  mucilaginous  fluids, as  recommended 
by  Gardien,  and  warm  oil,  into  the  vagina, 
for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  os  uteri, 
and  giving  an  extra  degree  of  lubrication.  I 
do  not  see  the  slightest  objection  to  this 
])ractice,  and  in  some  instances  it  may  be 
desirable  and  beneficial.  Two  or  three 
syringes  full  might  be  thrown  up  once  in 
every  hour. 

The  warm  bath  has  been  recommended, 
and  atrial  made  of  its  effect,  by  Dr.  Smith, 
in  America ;  but  it  is  inconvenient  in  its 
use;  it  is  not  generally  at  hand  ;  it  tends 
to  weaken  the  system,  and  is  of  no  service 
in  relaxing  the  part :  it  cannot,  however, 
do  much  injury,  unless  indeed  it  may  pro- 
duce hajmorrhage,  and  perhaps,  in  some 
very  rare  instances,  it  might  be  of  benefit, 
especially  if  there  be  preternatural  heat 
and  di-yness  of  skin.  External  warmth 
applied  to  the  vulva,  as  I  shall  presently 
recommend,  in  rigidity  of  the  vagina  and 
perineum,  will  occasionally  be  desirable; 
but  it  cannot  have  much  eff'ect  on  the  os 
uteri. 

Under  a  state  of  preternatural  rigidity 
of  the  OS  uteri,  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
and  independently  of  any  means  being 
used,  sudden  relaxation  takes  place ;  and 
from  that  time  the  labour  progresses  with 
much  greater  rapidity.  This  favorable 
alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  organ  is 
generally  accompanied  by  sickness ;  and  I 
always  hail  an  attack  of  vomiting  imder 
such  circumstances  as  the  harbinger  of  a 
fortunate  change.  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, that  emetics  had  been  recommended 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  uterine  mouth,  under  tlie  errone- 
ous idea  that  the  vomiting  was  the  cause 
of  the  softening  observed.  Reverius,  in- 
deed,  two  centuries  ago,  remarked  upon 
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this  practice ;  and  Lowder  said,  "  he  had 
often  known  spontaneous  vomiting  do 
good,  but  had  seldom  found  benefit  from 
the  exhibition  of  emetics,  though  he  had 
frequently  seen  them  used."  Only  a  few 
years  since,  an  empirical  practitioner  of 
midwifery  in  Paris  professed  to  render 
all  kinds  of  tedious  labour  easy  by 
the  induction  of  vomiting ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  authorities  just  mentioned, 
as  well  as  many  others,  he  boasted  this  as 
a  novel  practice.  The  most  disgusting 
substances  in  nature  have  been  advised  at 
diflerent  times,  to  expedite  parturition. 
Thus  Hartman  tells  us,  "  Apud  pauperes 
vidi  sajpe  partum  difficilem  solvi  haustu 
iirinie  mariti.  Sic  stercus  equinnm  in 
vino  expressum,  et  percolatum  subito 
foetum,  et  secundas  expellit."  A  midwife 
also,  named  Sarah  Stone,  who  published 
some  cases  in  1737,  gives  several  instances 
in  which  women  in  labour  were  made  to 
drink  their  husbands'  urine.  Dr.  Merri- 
man  well  remarks,  "  If  such  horrible 
messes  were  ever  serviceable,  it  was  probably 
by  inducing  nausea  and  vomiting."  Per- 
liaps  the  effect  on  the  mind,  arising  from 
the  confidence  with  which  they  were 
advised,  might  also  have  had  some  in- 
fluence. 

Under  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri,  the  forceps 
can  never  be  available.  Unless  this  organ, 
iiidetd,  is  perfectly  dilated,  or  most  easily 
dilatable,  neither  the  long  nor  the  short 
forceps  can  be  used.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  assert,  that  in  some  rare  iiistances  of 
rigidity  the  head  may  not  require  to  be 
opened:  it  is  seldom,  however,  that  such 
an  extreme  case  exists;  for  in  time  the 
organ  usually  gives  way.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, indeed,  we  should  wait  until 
the  last  moment,  consistently  with  the 
woman's  life,  before  we  think  of  destroying 
the  child  for  the  purpose  of  delivery. 

Generally,  in  cases  where  the  os  uteri  is 
rigid,  it  is  found  high,  at  the  brim  of  the 
jjch  is,  or  in  its  natural  situation ;  but  at 
other  times  the  head  of  the  child  has  de- 
scended into  the  ])clvic  cavity,  covered  by 
the  thin  expanded  cervix;  aiid  the  mouth 
of  the  womb  is  comparatively  low,  look- 
ing back  towards  the  coccyx  or  sacrum. 
Such  a  case  may  be  the  occasion  of  much 
error  and  dissajipointmcnt,  imless  it  be 
clearly  detected  :  for,  on  passing  the  linger 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  examination, 
the  tumor  caused  by  the  head  will  be  dis 
tinctly  felt  occujjying  the  pelvic  cavity  ; 
and  if  we  were  careless  in  our  examina- 
tion, or  were  not  acquainted  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  occurrence,  we  might  sup 
pose  that  the  child  would  be  born  imme- 
diately. If  we  form  an  opinion  to  that 
effect,  howeicr,  in  such  a  case,  we  shall  be 
greatly  deceived;  for  many  hours  of  weary 
ing  pain  must  be  experienced  before  the  os 


uteri  will  dilate  in  a  sufficient  degree  to 
allow  the  transit  of  the  head.  The  sensa- 
tion communicated  to  the  finger  by  the 
tumor  itself  will  sufficiently  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  case.  Instead  of  feeling  the 
denuded  hairy  scalp,  we  detect  a  smooth, 
])olishcd  surface;  sensible, — perhaps  acutely 
so, — to  the  touch;  neither  suture  nor  fouta- 
nelle  will  be  distinguishable;  and,  on 
carrying  the  finger  back  tow  ards  the  centre 
of  the  cavity  of  the  sacrum,  we  shall  find 
the  OS  uteri  opened  perhaps  not  more  than 
to  the  size  of  a  sixpence  or  shilling ;  and 
through  its  orifice  the  head  will  be  clearly 
perceptible.  I  have  been  sent  for  in  more 
than  one  instan je  of  this  description,  under 
the  belief  that  the  parts  were  sufficiently 
prepared  for  the  immediate  passage  of  the 
child ;  and  that  the  head  was  sufficiently 
low  to  be  extracted  by  the  forceps.  If  at- 
tempts were  made  to  apply  that  instrument 
in  such  a  case,  the  blades  either  would  not 
pass  up  at  all,  or  if  they  were  introduced, 
it  must  be  by  main  force;  a  laceration  of 
,the  cervix  uteri  would  be  necessarily  occa- 
sioned, and  the  destruction  of  the  patient 
would  almost  inevitably  follow. 

RIGIDITY  OF  THE   VAGINA  AND  PERINEUM. 

The  vagina  and  perineum  are  sometimes 
so  rigid  as  to  prevent  the  exit  of  the  child  ; 
with  this  there  often  exists  also  rigi- 
dity of  the  sacro-ischiatic  and  coccygeal 
ligaments,  which  adds  much  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  case. 

This  state  much  more  usually  occurs 
with  first  than  subsequent  children;  in 
fact,  simple  rigidity  of  the  vagina  and 
perineum,  when  the  patient  has  borne  a 
a  family,  is  very  rare.  Sometimes,  rigi- 
dity of  these  organs  singly  may  be  the 
cause  of  delay;  but  it  is  much  more  fre- 
quently combined  with  the  same  condition 
of  the  OS  uteri. 

There  is  little  difficulty  in  detecting  the 
existence  of  rigidity  in  the  vagina  and 
perineum;  we  may  ascertain  it  by  the  firm- 
ness, dryness,  narrowness,  and  want  of  dis- 
tcnsibility,  which  characterize  the  state. 
The  rigidity  will  sometimes  exist  to  such 
an  extent,  that  two  fingers  cannot  be  passed 
without  difficulty  up  to  llic  os  uteri;  and 
yet,  even  under  this  aggravated  condition, 
the  i)arts  will  most  j)robably,  in  jjrocess  of 
time,  become  relaxed,  nu)istcned,  soitcned, 
and  distensible;  they  will  eventually  dilate, 
and  the  case  may  be  naturally  terminated. 
Under  this  state,  if  the  os  uteri  be  widely 
open,  and  the  pains  be  strong,  great  pres- 
sure will  be  exerted  on  the  parts  within 
the  pelvis,  and  all  the  injurious  effects  of 
contusion  and  strangulated  vessels  may  be 
eminently  dreaded. 

Tiralment. — Here,  also,  it  is  our  duty  to 
endeavour  to  relax  the  rigid  structures; 
witli  this  intention,  bleeding  has  been  had 
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recourse  to,  as  liberally  and  almost  as  uni- 
versally as  under  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri  it- 
self; but  bleeding  certainly  does  not  pos- 
sess the  same  power  in  this  as  in  the  case 
just  now  under  consideration.  I  am  in- 
clined to  limit  the  use  of  the  lancet  to 
those  instances  where  the  rigidity  is  com- 
bined with  heat,  tumefaction,  unusual 
tenderness  and  unnatural  dryness, — symp- 
toms which  denote  that  injurious  pressure 
has  taken  place,  and  that  inflammatovy 
action  has  commenced.  Opiate  iujettions 
have  also  been  generally  adopted;  but 
they  seem  neither  of  so  much  avail  as  in 
rigidity  of  the  os  uteri,  nor  indeed  are  they 
so  much  called  for;  because  there  is  not  so 
much  distressing  jiain  experienced  as 
when  the  head  is  pressing  strongly  against 
the  hard,  undilated,  os  uteri :  but  if  the 
pains  are  exceedingly  violent,  opiate  ene- 
mata  may  be  desirable.  Simple  domestic 
clysters  are  also  of  essential  service,  and 
may  be  used  in  any  case. 

VVarm  fomentations  are  sometimes  of 
great  advantage.  Flannels  may  be  dipped 
in  hot  water,  or  a  decoction  of  poppy- 
heads,  and  applied  to  the  labia  externa 
and  perineum.  They  may  be  continued, 
with  little  intermission,  for  four  or  six 
hours  at  a  time.  The  warmth  is  grateful 
to  the  patient,  and  the  relaxing  influence 
has  sometimes  appeared  evident.  Another 
means  of  applying  warmth  externally  is 
by  desiring  the  patient  to  sit  over  the  steam 
of  warm  water,  provided  she  can  maintain 
the  sedentary  position  without  pain:  one 
principal  use,  however,  of  all  these  means 
is  to  gain  time,  so  as  to  allow  the  natural 
powers  a  full  and  fair  trial,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  convince  the  woman  that  our 
mind  is  directed  towards  affording  her  re- 
lief. Warm  oil  might  be  injected  into  the 
vagina,  if  the  parts  were  drj-,  and  harsh 
and  hot ;  and  if  the  head  were  not  lying 
too  low  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
fluid:  but,  generally,  this  will  not  be  prac- 
ticable; and  lard  will  be  found  a  more 
easy  and  useful  application.  The  external 
parts  may  be  lubricated  by  a  little  occa- 
sionally smeared  over  them  ;  and  a  small 
portion  may  be  carried  as  high  as  possible 
within  the  vagina,  and  allowed  to  melt 
there.  I  have  often  found  this  cooling 
application  very  grateful  to  the  patient; 
and  have  fancied  that,  at  the  same  time, 
it  has  tended  to  produce  relaxation.  I 
must,  however,  caution  you  strongly 
against  unnecessary  meddlesome  inter- 
ference :  all  rubbing  must  be  avoided ;  and 
if  this  lubrication  is  used  at  all,  it  must  be 
in  the  tenderest  and  gentlest  manner;  for 
much  more  injury  will  accrue  from  denud- 
ing the  parts  of  their  natural  mucus  than 
good  from  the  artificial  moisture  which 
the  unctuous  substance  aflbrds. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should  re- 
peat the  cautions  I  before  gave  you  respect- 
ing the  exhibition  of  ergot  of  rye  in  cases 
of  lingering  labour  connected  with  rigid- 
ity ;   but  I  will  relate  a  case,  illustrative 
of  its  powers  and  its  dangers  : — Late  one 
evening,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1829, 
after  a  very  fatiguing  day,    I  received  a 
message  from  a  midwife,  requesting  my 
attendance  on  a  patient  iu  labour  of  her 
tenth   child.     I   was   informed    that    the 
membranes  had  been  rujitured  more  than 
twenty-four  hours, — that  the  breech  was 
in  the  pelvis, — that  the  uterus  had  acted 
very  feebly  from  the  commencement  of  the 
labour,  but  particularly  so  since  the  dis- 
charge of  the  waters,  and  that  the  whole 
cause  of  delay  seemed  to  be  an  insufficiency 
of  pains.     I  directed  an  intelligent  pupil, 
at  that  time  resident  in  my  house,  to  ac- 
company   the  messenger, — to   take    with 
him   some   ergot,    and  to   exhibit   it,    if 
he  thought  the  case  fitted  for  its  use.     He 
gave     half    a    drachm     infused     imme- 
diate]}^,     and     another     dose    of    equal 
strength  half  an  hour  after.     Ten  minutes 
had  scarcely  elapsed  from  the  administra- 
tion of  the  second  quantity,  when  the  ute- 
rus began  to  act  most  powerfully;,  in  ten 
minutes  more  the  child  was  burn, — wholly 
w^ithout  artificial  assistance, — and  the  pla- 
centa passed  quickly,  with  very  slight  dis- 
charge.    He  returned  quite  delighted  with 
the   powers  of  the    drug.      Early  in  the 
morning,  however,    I   received  a   second 
summons,  stating  that  the  patient  had  ex- 
perienced violent  pains  all  night,  had  lost 
a  large  quantity  of  blood,  and  appeared 
very  ill.     On  my  arrival  I  found  her  reco- 
vering from  a  state  of  faintness,  and  com- 
plaining of  acute  suflering  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  person.     A  copious  discharge 
of  blood  had  flowed  from  the  vagina,  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  appearance  of  the 
room ;    for  a  large  quantity  had   soaked 
through  the  bed,  and  lay  in  a  pool  upon 
the  floor.     On   placing  my  hand  on  the 
uterus,   I  found  it  exceedingly  well  con- 
tracted, hard,  and  by  no  means  tender;  and 
it  was  plain  that  the  discharge  had  not 
proceeded  from  that  organ.     Examining 
further,  I  discovered  that  the  right  labium 
was  very  much  distended,  and  painful  on 
pressure   being  applied.     There  was,  in- 
deed, a  longitudinal  laceration  just  with 
in,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  la- 
bium ;  and  the  cellular  structure  of  the 
part  was  filled  with  a  very  firm  coagulum. 
On  the  removal  of  the  clot,  an  oozing  of 
arterial    blood    was    perceptible,    which, 
however,  was   restrained   by  the    use   of 
pressure  and  other  means.     An  opiate  pro- 
cured sleep.     In  a  few  days  healthy  gra- 
nulations made  their  appearance;  in  little 
more  than  a  fortnight  the  cavity  ^^  as  quite 
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filled  up,  and  a  cicatrix  of  about  two  inches 
in  length  shewed  the  situation  and  extent 
of  the  injury. 

More  recently,  I  was  called,  in  cttn- 
sultation,  to  a  case  in  which  the  uterus 
had  ruptured  after  the  exhibition  of  a 
dose  of  ergot.  The  accident,  however, 
might  have  occurred  had  the  medicine  not 
been  given  ;  there  was  a  slightly  distorted 
])elvis. —  Such  are  the  dangers  likely  to 
arise  from  the  administration  o;"  this  drug, 
in  cases  unfitted  for  its  use. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  with  the 
attendants  in  lingering  labour  to  urge 
the  patient  frc<jucntly  to  take  stimulants, 
under  the  idea  that  her  strength  must  be 
very  much  exhausted,  and  that  some  extra- 
ordinary means  are  required  to  sustain  her. 
No  custom  can  be  more  injudicious.  I 
have  already  hinted  at  the  dangers  which 
must  spring  from  its  adoption ;  but  it  is 
particularly  to  be  deprecated  in  cases 
where  rigidity  is  the  cause  of  delay :  for, 
by  increasing  the  power  of  the  uterine 
contractions,  stimulants  would  have  the 
efl'ect  of  forcing  the  head  strongly  against 
structures  unprepared  to  admit  it,  and, — 
independently  of  inducing  fever  and  ])re- 
matura  exhaustion, — might  occasion  lace- 
ration of  the  organs  which  refuse  to  yield. 
For  the  same  reasons,  all  voluntarv-  eflbrts 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  must  be  re- 
strained as  much  as  possible ;  and — if  from 
ignorance  or  obstinacy  her  officious  friends 
persist  in  urging  her  to  call  those  powers 
which  are  under  her  control,  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  uterine  energies, — the  injurious 
tendency  of  this  advice  must  be  candidly 
and  plainly  pointed  out. 

When  the  head  presses  on  the  perineum, 
the  extended  structures  must  be  supjiorted 
constantly  and  anxiously,  lest  they  should 
rupture :  the  more  rigid  the  pai'ts  arc,  in- 
deed, the  greater  must  be  our  assiduity; 
and,  as  I  before  told  you,  you  will  find 
this  occasionally  a  most  irksome  duty. 

CICATRIX  IN  THE  VAGINA. 

A  cicatrix  in  the  vagina,  the  result 
of  sloughing  under  previous  protracted 
labour,  will  occasionally  be  found  to  im- 
pede deliver^'.  When  the  healing  pro- 
cess is  established  in  the  ulcer,  which 
is  left  on  the  separation  of  the  slough, 
a  puckering  of  the  vaginal  membrane 
takes  place;  the  surface  is  diminished  in 
extent,  and  consequently  the  diameter  of 
the  canal  is  lessened.  In  porportion  to 
tlie  extent  of  the  slough,  in  general,  will 
the  difficulty  be.  The  history  of  the  case 
will  be  in  itself  almost  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  impedi- 
ment. VVe  shall  find  that  the  patient  will 
have  suffered  one  or  more  lingering,  and 
probably  instrumcntallabours;  that  symp- 


toms of  inflammation  of  the  vagina  oc- 
curred after  one  of  the  deliveries,  and  that 
her  convalescence  was  protracted.  On 
making  an  examination,  we  shall  detect, 
at  some  portion  of  the  vaginal  surface,  a 
fibrous  unyielding  band,  preventing  the 
passage  of  the  head.  The  edge  of  this 
band  may  be  as  thin  as  paper,  or  it  may- 
run  up  for  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  in 
length,  narrowing  the  canal  to  that  extent 
longitudinally. 

It  is  ver\"  possible  that  nature  unaided 
will  overcome  tlie  difficulty  offered  by  a 
cicatrix  in  the  vagina;  and  it  would, 
therefore,  become  our  duty  to  wait  a  mo- 
derate time,  that  we  may  give  her  an  op- 
portunity of  surmounting  the  impediment. 
Either  relaxation  may  occur  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  allow  the  child  to  pass,  or  the 
fibrous  band  may  lacerate  under  the 
strength  of  the  contractile  powers.  Should 
the  desirable  softening,  however,  not  take 
place, — rather  than  run  the  risk  of  exten- 
sive contusions,  by  the  continued  residence 
of  the  head  in  the  pelvic  cavity — rather 
than  have  recourse  to  forcible  attempts  to 
deliver  by  the  forceps, — it  would  be  right 
to  enlarge  the  passage  artificially.  Four 
slight  incisions  may  be  made  into  the  edge 
of  the  constricted  ])art;  one  towards  each 
sacro-iliae  symphysis,  and  one  behind  each 
groin,  avoiding  particularly  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  the  rectum,  and  the  large  ute 
rine  arteries  which  run  up  from  below, 
one  on  each  side  the  vagina.  If  four  inci- 
sions be  made,  the  least  snip  that  can  be 
formed  will  usually  be  sufficient;  for  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  aperture  will 
be  widened  by  laceration :  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  this  would  be  preferable  to 
making  an  extensive  cut;  because  of  the 
danger  we  incur  of  wounding,  not  only  the 
rectum  or  bladder,  but  also  some  of  the 
large  vessels  with  which  the  vagina  is  so 
liberally  supplied.  It  would  afterwards 
become  a  subject  of  consideration,  whether 
the  case  should  be  left  to  the  natural 
powers,  or  whether  instrumental  means 
should  be  resorted  to  to  terminate  the 
labour.  The  answer  to  such  a  question 
must  entirely  depend  upon  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  attendant  on  each  case. 
After  delivery,  when  the  healing  process 
begins  to  be  established,  care  must  be 
taken  that  a  narrowing  of  the  canal  docs 
not  again  occur;  and  this  would  be  best 
prevented  by  the  introduction  of  a  ])iece  of 
sponge,  di])ped  in  oil,  to  act  as  a  tent,  and 
preserve  the  vaginal  parictes  distended. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of 
Dr.  Dcwees,  I  should  by  no  means  trust 
iini>licitly  to  the  abstraction  of  blood  for 
the  purp(»se  of  procuring  relaxation  of  the 
cicatrized  and  constricted  membrane.  The 
American   practitioners,   however,  are  in 
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the  habit  of  carrying  depletion,  with  this 
intent,  to  a  degiee  which  we  seldom  hear 
of  in  England.  Dr.  Dewecs  has  given 
three  eases,  in  which  he  attributes  the  re- 
laxation entirely  to  this  means.  In  one  of 
tliese  instances,  however,  between  65  and 
70  ounces  were  drawn  at  two  bleedings ; 
and  another  of  his  patients  lost  "  upwards 
of  two  quarts"  of  blood  at  one  operation, 
through  the  agency  of  the  lancet.  - 

INHrPTlRED    HYMEN. 

Impregnation  has  occasionally  been  ef- 
fected altliougli  tlie  hymen  lias  never  been 
broken;  and  if  this  membrane  remained 
entire  till  the  period  of  labour,  it  would 
form  a  greater  or  less  impediment  to  the 
passage  of  the  child.  I  have  been  con- 
sulted in  one  case  of  this  description,  and 
another  has  come  under  my  father's  per- 
sonal observation.  Such  a  case  of  pro- 
traction must  of  course  be  met  with  in 
a  first  labour;  and  by  this  circumstance 
it  could  be  discriminated  from  a  cicatrix, 
the  result  of  previous  sloughing.  Its 
situation  would  be  just  at  the  vaginal 
entrance,  and  its  form  would  also  assist  us 
in  determining  its  nature.  The  apertui'c 
must  be  dilated,  if  possible,  by  mechanical 
means ;  and  if  that  cannot  be  effected,  the 
case  must  be  treated  in  every  respect  upon 
the  principles  just  laid  down  for  the 
management  of  a  cicatrix. 

OBLIQUITY  OF  THE  OS  UTERI. 

The  last  cause  of  delay  attributable  to 
the  mother  is  obliquity  of  the  os  uteri ; 
and  this  has  been  much  insisted  on  by  the 
French  writers.  It  is  certainly  true,  that 
when  women  have  borne  a  large  family 
the  abdominal  muscles  become  relaxed, 
lose  their  tone,  and  cease  to  afford  that 
support  which  the  gravid  uterus  ought  to 
derive  from  them :  the  abdomen  conse- 
quently becomes  pendulous;  the  axis  of 
the  uterus,  in  respect  to  the  person,  is 
changed ;  its  fundus  is  thrown  forwards, 
and  its  mouth  is  directed  too  much  back- 
wards against  the  sacrum.  The  upper 
part  of  the  utenis  has  also  been  observed 
to  fall  to  the  right  or  left  side,  and  the 
mouth  to  be  turned  towards  the  opposite 
ilium.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  are 
recommended  to  place  the  patient  either  on 
her  back,  or  on  the  right  or  the  left  side,  as 
circumstances  may  require,  in  order  to  ad- 
mit of  the  body  and  fundus  of  the  uterus 
gravitating  in  the  proper  direction.  We 
are  also  instructed  to  draw  the  uterine 
mouth  more  into  the  centre  of  the  pelvis, 
by  the  fingers  hooked  within  it. 

As  far  as  the  change  of  posture  is  con- 
cerned, I  can  liave  no  objection  to  the 
treatment;  and  I  would  moreover  endeavour 
to  restrain  the  uterus  in  the  necessary  situ- 
ation,  by  a  bandage   girt  with  moderate 


pressure  round  the  person  :  but  I  am  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  any  forcible  attempts 
being  made  to  pull  the  os  uteri  into  a 
more  convenient  situation;  lest  it  should 
be  bruised  or  excited  to  iniiammatory  ac- 
tion, by  the  irritation  necessarily  attendant 
on  our  endeavours :  and  I  have  at  best 
very  little  faith  in  obliquity  of  the  os  uteri 
producing  serious  protraction,  unless  in- 
deed there  be  present  also^more  or  less 
rigidity. 

LUCHTMANS  ON  THE  QUESTION 
OF  VENOUS  ABSOPTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
If  the  following'  translation  of  some  ob- 
sc'vations  on  venous  absorption,  selected 
from  a  Latin  dissertation,  by  Dr.  Lucht- 
nians,  on  the  distinction  between  liealthy 
and  diseased  absorption,  be  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  I  shall 
feel  obliged  by  its  insertion. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.J.  B.  Alois,  M.A.,M.B. 

13,  Old  Burlington-Street, 
April  15,  1834. 

Do  the  veins  absorb  P 
Having  clearly  proved  that  portions 
of  the  body  are  absorbed,  it  has  not  been 
so  evidently  established  by  what  means 
this  action  may  be  accomplished.  Men- 
tion is  made  by  Hi])pocrates  *  and 
Galen  f  of  absorption  and  inhalation, 
\»  hich  they  believed  w  ere  effected  in  the 
human  body  through  the  agency  of  the 
arteries  and  veins.  But  when  Plai'vey, 
in  tlie  seventeenth  century,  had  fully 
illustrated  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
from  which  it  was  plain  that  the  blood 
was  conveyed  by  the  arteries  from  the 
centre  to  the  periphery  of  the  body,  the 
power  of  the  arterial  absorption  was  de- 
servedly rejected  |.  Not  long  after  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
Casparus  Asellius  (anno  1622)  found 
vessels  filled  with  a  whitish  fluid  in  tlie 
mesentery  of  a  dog,  and  on  the  surface 
of  the  intestines,  which  he  named  lac- 
teals  and  lacteal  veins.  Already  some 
idea  of  these  had  occurred  in  Hcrophiliis 
and  Erasistratus  (300  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ) :  and  even  in  the  year 
1556,  Bartholomseus  Eustachins  saw  the 
tlioracic  duct  in  a  horse,  but  mistook  it 

*   Kpiiiem.  L.  vi. 

^    Comment,  in  Hippocr.  Epiflem.  L.  vi. 
X  P.  J.  Van  Waanen,  Diss,  lie  Absorjjt.  solido- 
rum,  p.  16. 
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for  a  vein,  and  called  it  tlic  white 
thoracic  vein ;  therefore,  many  physio- 
logists have  assigned  tlie  /'unction  of  ab- 
sorjition  to  tliese  vessels,  discovered  by 
Asellins  in  the  first  instance ;  after  that 
Olaus  Riulbeck  (anno  I60O)  more  fully 
demonstrated  the  thoiacic  duct,  both  its 
origin  and  continuation  from  the  lacteal 
veins. 

When  diligent  investigation  taught 
that  the  lacteal  vessels,  ia  appearance  at 
least,  differed  somewhat  from  the  lym- 
phatics, but  thattliis  kind  of  vessels  was 
commonly  dispei-sed  throughout  the 
body,  physiologists  began  to  doubt  the 
seat  of  absorption  aud  its  apparatus, 
moreover,to  divide  into  opposite  opinions. 
For  some  regarded  venous  absorption  to 
be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  an- 
cients ;  others  thought  that  this  action 
was  to  be  attributed  only  to  the  lym- 
phatic vessels. 

Glisson,  Bilsius,  and  Swamraerdam  * 
are  among  those  who  supported  venous 
absorption,  who,  having  tied  the  me- 
senteric veins  in  a  live  animal,  and  after 
some  time  having  opened  them,^aw  the 
blood  contained  in  them  mixed  with 
white  striit,  and  imagined  that  this  mat- 
ter vras  absorbed  from  the  intestines  by 
the  veins.  But  some  explain  these  strioe 
to  consist  of  coagulable  lymph ;  others 
of  chvle  not  well  mixed  with  the  blood, 
and  'more  or  less  dispersed  through 
the  whole  body ;  while  Hewson  and 
Rudolph  determine  that  that  chyle  was 
received  from  the  arteries. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Haller  that  veins, 
with  the  power  of  absorjition,  arose  with 
small  open  mouths  from  the  cavities  of 
the  body,  and  the  cellular  tissue,  ^Scc,  as 
appears  from  various  passages  in  his 
Elements  of  Physiology  f.  He  also  de- 
rives jaundice  from  the  bile  absorbed 
through  the  sanguiferous  veinsj.  Others, 
as  Rosen,  Waller,  Meckel,  Lobstein, 
and  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  have  observed, 
that  mercury  injected  into  the  lym- 
])hatic  vessels,  passed  into  the  branches 
of  the  vena  porta^  Tiedemann  and 
Fohmann  have  found  this  anastomosis 
to  exist  in  the  glands. 

K.  Bocrhaave  (anno  1730)  injected 
water  into  the  stomach  and  intestines  of 


*  Virt.  Oudeman,  Diss,  de  venarum  imprimis 
meseraicarum  fabrica  et  actioue.  Gronin,  \7'J2, 
p.  'JO. 

t  Tom.  i.  p.  151.;  torn.  vii.  p.  47;  ubi  dicit; 
"  Facilis  etiam  et  patula  via  ab  iisdem  (mescrai- 
cis)  veiiis  est  in   iiitestinum,"  et  Tom.  vii.  p.  81). 

t  Somniering,  de  morbis  vasorura  atisorben- 
tium,  p.  122. 


a  dead  dog,  and  after  continual  jircssure 
for  several  hours,  w  rites  that  it  entered 
the  mesenteric  and  gastric  veins,  and 
propelled  the  blood  *.  But  manj-  per- 
sons, and  among  others  Dr.  Van  De 
Sandef ,  contend,  in  order  to  render  this 
argument  unavailing,  that  the  water 
penetrated  through  the  organic  pores,  or 
through  a  rupture.  J.  F.  Meckel  filled 
the  vesiculfe  scminales  with  waxy  mat- 
ter, having  tied  the  excretory  ducts,  and 
observed  this  matter  penetrate  the  mi- 
nute branches  of  the  hypogastric  vein. 
So,  also,  water  injected  into  the  bladder 
of  a  male  subject  passed  into  the  same 
vein  J.  Neither  Cruikshank  nor  Dr. 
Oudeman  succeeded  in  this  experiment; 
wherefore  they  suppose  the  injected  mat- 
ter passed  into  the  veins  through  rup- 
tured vessels  §. 

Moreover,  others  have  alledged  the 
deficiency  of  lymphatics  in  some  parts, 
as  in  the  placenta,  which,  however,  ap- 
pears doubtful ;  and  that  blood  effused 
into  the  cells  of  the  corpora  cavernosa 
penis  is  taken  up  by  veins  ||.  They  also 
adduce  the  capacity  of  the  venous  sys- 
tem, which  far  exceeds  the  arterial,  and 
the  small  dimensions  of  the  thoracic 
duct,  as  if  it  were  not  suificieut  to  receive 
and  propel  all  the  moisture  which  is 
contained  in  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic 
vessels  •!.  But  even  the  slow  er  motion 
of  the  venous  blood  corresponds  with  the 
greater  capacity  of  the  veins. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  the  argu- 
ments deri^  ed  from  tying  or  w  oundiug 
the  thoracic  duct,  such  as  Haller**  aud 
Flandrinff  bring  fonvard,  the  lesion  of 
which  animals  have  survived  a  long 
time,  seeming  to  prove  that  other  chan- 
nels exist  besides  the  tlioi'acic  duct,  by 
which  chyle  passes  into  the  blood. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  these 
arguments  are  equally  incapable  of 
proviug  venous  absorj)tion,  since  a 
double  thoracic  duct  has  often  been  dis- 
covered. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  arguments 

S reduced   by  many  of  the   ancients  to 
emonstrate  venous  absorption,  Iiave  not 
placed  this  subject  beyond  all  doubt ; 

*  De  Perspir.  dicta  Hippocr.  Leida,  1738. 

t  Diss,  de  Venia  lacteis,  illarumque  agendi 
modo.    Gronin.  1"84, p.  6G. 

t  Expeiimenta  et  observ.  de  finibus  vasorum, 
Berot.  1772,  p.  49. 

{  Oudeman,  i.  c.  p.  28. 

Il  Scbreger,  Fragm.  Anat.  et  Pbysiol.  ;  fascicu- 
lus I.    Leipzig,  I7'J3. 

II   Oudeman,  i.  c.  p.  115. 

•♦  Kl.  I'bvsiul.  torn.  vii.  p.68. 

■tt  L'Esprh  des  Jouru.  Oct.  17111,  p.  3/5,  seq. 
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neither  i\o  the  arguments  taken  from 
the  iiiciihation  of  eggs  prove  more, — in 
whicli  veins  are  present  before  arteries 
and  lymphatic  vessels:  for  a  conclusion 
on  so  imjicrfect  a  state  is  scarcely  tena- 
ble with  respect  to  the  human  body. 

Flandrin  was  the  first  who  at  length 
studied  to  recal  the  learning-  of  the  an- 
cients on  venous  absorption  ;  ,  being- 
urged  by  the  observation,  that  the  blood 
of  the  mesenteric  veins  in  a  horse  had  a 
peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and  analogous 
m  taste  to  urine,  which  the  blood  in  the 
remaining  veins   in  the   body  did   not 

1)osscss.  He  injected  into  another  horse 
lalf  a  ))ound  of  assafcetida,  dissolved  in 
honey,  and  smelt  it  in  the  venous  blood, 
but  not  in  the  chyliferous  vessels  *. 
Magendie  having*  succeeded  him,  insti- 
tuted the  following  experiments.  He 
separated  in  such  a  manner  a])art  of  the 
small  intestine  of  a  dog,  which  had  been 
previously  well  fed,  that  it  adhered  to 
the  body  only  by  one  artery  and  vein : 
one  extremity  of  this  portion  being  care- 
fully tied,  he  injected  the  poison  upas, 
and  prevented  its  effusion  by  a  ligature. 
Death  followed  as  soon  as  if  the  poison 
had  been  introduced  into  the  sound  part 
of  the  intestine;  appearing  to  him  a 
]>roof  that  this  poison  was  absorbed  by 
the  small  branches  of  the  remaining 
vein.  Since,  however,  the  slender  twigs 
of  nerves  probably  penetrate  the  coats  of 
the  artery,  and  follow  their  course, 
doubts  can  be  started  whether  these 
])oisonous  effects  cannot  be  explained  by 
an  affection  of  the  nerves  themselves. 

He  separated  the  thigh  of  a  dog  from 
the  rest  of  the  body,  previously  stupified 
by  o])ium,  so  that  only  the  crural  artery 
and  vein  remained,  having  removed  the 
cellular  coat  of  these  vessels,  lest  lym- 
phatic vessels  might  accidentally  pass 
through  this.  He  then  injected  two 
grains  of  the  same  poison  into  the  foot 
of  this  side ;  the  symptoms  appeared  as 
soon,  and  as  powerfully,  as  when  the 
poison  is  applied  to  a  sound  footf. 

The  experiments  were  rci)eated  with 
the  same  result  by  Lawrence  and  Coates. 
It  is,  indeed,  supposed  that  the  ])oison 
was  placed  in  contact  w  ith  the  blood  it- 
self, and  passed  into  the  circulation  by 
a  way  made  in  this  direction  ;  but  Em- 
mert,  in  experiments  performed  upon 
frogs,  introduced  the  poison  between  the 
skin  and  muscles,  and  the  same  result 
ensued.     It  would,  however,  be  difficult 

*  Magendie,  Physiol,  torn.  ii.  p.  2G3. 
t  Ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  25,  sqq. 


to  show  clearly  that  the  application  was 
made  without  injury  to  the  smaller 
vessels. 

Fodera  filled  a  portion  of  the  small 
intestine  of  a  live  animal  with  a  solution 
of  prussiate  of  potass :  having  tied  the 
intestine  on  both  sides,  he  saw,  after  he 
had  placed  the  intestine  in  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  lympliatic  ves- 
sels and  mesenteric  veins  tinged  with  a 
bluish  colour  *.  My  most  esteemed  in- 
structor performed  this  experiment,  after 
the  interval  of  a  year,  and  could  only 
detect  absorption  of  the  ])russiate  of 
potass  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  but  not 
in  the  veins.  The  prussiate  of  potass 
contained  in  the  portion  of  the  intestine 
was  not  changed  in  colour  after  half  an 
hour,  so  that  the  sulpliate  of  iron  had  not 
penetrated  the  walls  of  the  intestinef. 

According  to  Tiedemann  and  Gme- 
lin,  colouring,  odoriferous,  metallic,  and 
saline  matters,  are,  in  the  first  place,  ab- 
sorbed by  the  mesenteric  veins;  the  chyle 
especially,  by  the  lacteal  vessels,  White 
striae  w  ere  also  observed  in  the  blood  of 
the  vena  porta  by  these  celebrated  men, 
which  they  explain  from  the  anastomosis 
of  the  lacteal  vessels  with  the  sangui- 
ferous veins.  Lawrence  and  Coates  de- 
tected a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potass 
both  in  the  chyle  and  in  the  blood,  al- 
though more  abundantly  in  the  bloodj; 
the  contrary  was  observed  by  the  Society 
of  Philadclphia§. 

At  length,  Mayer  injected  a  solution 
of  prussiate  of  potass  into  the  trachea  of 
a  rabbit;  he  found  this  sooner  in  the 
blood  than  in  the  chyle ;  and  in  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  before  the  right : 
the  same  thing  occurred,  although  the 
thoracic  duct  had  been  tied  ;  which,  in- 
deed, seems  to  prove  that  this  solution 
was  absorbed  by  veins  from  the  bronchial 
extremities,  but  not  by  lymphatic  ves- 
sels. The  same  person  observed  in  a 
man  who  died  from  pulmonary  affection, 
the  veins  of  the  small  intestines,  at  least 
the  minuter  branches  running-  on  the 
surface  of  the  small  intestine,  filled  with 
a  grey  matter,  similar  to  chyle,  which 
were  visible  to  the  naked  eye  even  at 
the  margin  of  the  valves  of  Kerkring. 
The  greater  trunks  contained  blood  :  the 
lymphatic  vessels  were  empty,  which 
difference  he   attributed  to  the  venous 


*  Magendie,  Jour,  de  Phys.  torn.  iii.  p.  80. 
+  J.  Kokei-,  Diss,  de  subtiliori  membranaium 
sei'osarum  fabrica,  p.  Ol. 
i  Lund.  1.  c.  p.  65. 
S  Ibid,  p.  (j-l. 
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system  livinof  loiiopi-  than  the  lymphatic, 
or  from  tlie  rif>ht  side  of  the  heart  dying 
later  tlian  tlie  left. 

There  is  certainly  a  great  (Hflerence 
between  the  manner  in  which  functions 
are  performed,  dining  health,  in  the  liv- 
ing body,  and  that  in  which  they  arc 
exercised,  and  after  vivisections  have 
been  instituted,  by  which,  in  addition  to 
the  other  injuries,  the  aervous  system, 
at  least  in  many,  is  violently  disturbed. 
Besides,  tlie  substances  introduced  or 
applied,  in  order  to  illustrate  this  or 
tliat  physiological  question,  in  the  great- 
est degree  ditler  from  the  nourishing 
matter  naturally  swallowed.  Although, 
therefore,  it  would  be  very  hazardous  to 
apply  rashly  to  the  human  hody  all 
opinions  which  depend  upon  experi- 
ments, nevertheless,  we  think  it  can  be 
deduced  from  the  experiments  by  Maver 
and  Tiedcmann,  that  their  opinion  is  not 
devoid  of  all  appearance  of  truth, — that 
the  power  of  absoi-ptiou  exists  both  in 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  the  mesenteric 
and  pulmonary  veins. 

Another  question  is  added,  which  has 
lately  been  agitated  by  physiologists, 
— whether  anotiier  passage  ojf  the  lym- 
)»hatic  vessels  into  the  veins  exists,  be- 
sides the  thoracic  duct  alone  ;  either  the 
iiisertion  of  several  into  the  leit  sub- 
clavian vein,  or  occasionally  into  the 
right ;  whether,  therefore,  tiie  power  of 
absorption  is  peculiar  to  veins, — whether 
they  convey  what  the  lymphatic  vessels 
pour  into  the  veins  by  anastamosis. 

Already  anatomists  have  observed, 
while  injecting  the  lymphatic  glands, 
the  veins  sometimes  filled  with  quick- 
silver*. It  ha])j)ened  to  J.  F.  Meckel, 
who  saw  mercury  had  penetrated  the 
vena  cava,  after  he  had  injected  a  lum- 
bar gland -f,  which  Hewson,  Cruikshank, 
Maseagni,  lVc.,  attributed  to  ruptured 
vessels.  Falc(n)ar+  and  J.  F.  Meckel, 
juu.§,  have  observed  the  same  thing. 
(J.  Vrolsk  relates  that  he  percei\  ed  such 
a  communication  in  tlie  phoca  vitnlina. 
Bcclard  affirms  he  often  saw  the  passage 
of  mercury  both  into  the  lympliatic  ves- 
sels and  the  veins  of  glands,  \\iiicli, 
however,  he  did  not  attribute  to  the  rup- 
ture of  vessels  ||.  V.  Fohmann,  who 
scientifically   investigated    this   branch 

*  H.-ill.'r,  o.  I,  torn.  I,  j).  1/7. 

t  Nov.  Exi)cr.  et  Obscrv.  p.  7. 

t  KxperiiiKiital  Inquiries:  London,  1777;  j).  4(; 

i    Lindner,    Spec.    Med.    de    Lynijihaticorum 
Syslcmate,  p.  78. 
II  Anatomic  Gtn(?ralc,  470. 


of  minute  anatomy,  found  the  same  in 
man  ;  moreover,  in  horses,  cows,  cats, 
&c.  From  many  of  the  glands  in  dogs 
the  mercury  passed  only  into  veins. 
The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  small  in- 
testine in  the  phoca  marina,  ap])ear  to 
terminate  only  in  the  mesenteric  veins; 
the  same  obtained  in  the  bronchial 
gland. 

He  also  observed  in  fish,  as  in  the  tor- 
pedo murmorata,  and  the  esox  Ittcius, 
an  abundant  anastomosis  between  the 
lymphatic  vessels  and  veins  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  organs  subservient  to  di- 
gestion. 

Many  observations  worthy  to  be  read, 
on  this  subject,  which  ha\e  ])roduced  a 
similar  result,  may  be  found  in  Lauth*. 
Even  the  greater  trunks  of  the  lympha- 
tic vessels,  according  to  Lippi,  are  in- 
serted in  man  into  the  renal  vein,  cava, 
and  vena  portfe.  Outside  the  glands  he 
has  even  represented,  in  plates,  a  horse 
and  goose,  having  this  complicated  anas- 
tomosis ;  but  Fohmann  has  proved  this 
author  to  have  mistaken  sanguilerous 
vessels  proceeding  from  glands,  for  lym- 
phatic. 

Hence,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  proved 
that  a  comiuunication  exists  between  the 
lymphatic  vessels  and  veins.  Granting 
this  to  be  true,  many  arguments  alleged 
in  favotn-  of  venous  absor])tion  Mould  be 
invalidated  ;  for  then,  to  adduce  an  ex- 
ample, the  chyle,  already  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  might  be  mixed  with  the 
blood  in  greater  or  less  quantit}',  by  the 
assistance  of  the  veins. 

It  remains  for  us  to  notice,  that  even  in 
our  time  piiysiologists  might  be  cited, 
\\  ho  strenuously  deny  botli  absorption  of 
veins,  and  their  anastomosis  u ith  lym- 
phatic vessels,  among  whom  Tii.  S((em- 
mering  and  Rudolphi  arc  particularly  to 
be  mentioned  ;  for  their  injections  do 
not  show  any  passage  of  mercury  from 
lymphatics  into  veins,  neither  in  the  dog, 
dolphin,  birds,  amphibious  animals,  nor 
even  in  fish;  but  if  mercury  should  have 
passed  into  the  veins,  they  suppose  it 
attributable  to  ruptured  vessels.  'J'he 
lymphatics  of  the  small  intestine  in  the 
phoca  marina  extend  to  a  congeries  of 
glands,  which  is  commonly  cailcti  pan- 
creas Asellii,  the  lymphatic  \  essels  pro- 
ceeding fnmi  which  converge  into  a  duct 
of  marked  diameter,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  thoracic  duct  itself; — an  observation 

*  Kudolj'lii,  i.  c.  page  2")6. 
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op])ose(l  to  Folimaun.  Rudolplii  espe- 
cially iii.ule  the  fbllowinj»-  objections  to 
venous  absorption: — 1.  The  difference 
of  structure  between  tiie  lymphatics  and 
veins.  2.  Fluids  injected  into  the  cavi- 
ties of  dead  animals  are  taken  up  bv  tlic 
lymphatics,  but  not  by  veins  ; — w  hich 
arg-unient  does  not  affect  the  experi- 
ments instituted  in  living-  animals  by 
Tiedenianu  and  Meyer.  3.  All  odori- 
ferous matters  penetrate  organs,  but  are 
not  found  in  lymphatic  vessels,  because 
their  nature  is  chang-ed  in  the  glands. 
Tiedemann  found  not  only  odoriferous, 
.  but  also  colouring  matters,  in  the  blood 
of  the  portal  veins.  4,^He  deduces  that 
some  substances  are  found  in  the  blood, 
but  not  in  tlie  chyle,  both  from  peculiar 
causes  moderating  the  absorption  of 
these  within  the  vessels,  and  fiom  the 
chemical  analysis  of  an  organic  sub- 
stance not  as  yet  sufficiently  perfect*. 
But  if  chemical  analysis  could  detect 
these  substances  in  the  blood,  I  do  not 
see  why  they  could  not  be  discovered  in 
chyle,  wliicli  is  as  yet  imperfect  blood, 
and  more  simple.  5.  According  to  his 
opinion,  matter  analogous  to  chyle  ex- 
isting in  the  blood,  was  not  absorbed  at 
first  by  the  mesenteric  veins,  but  was 
changed  into  genuine  blood  during  san- 
guificationf. 

My  valued  instructor  perfomied  the 
following  experiment  before  many  pu- 
pils, in  Older  to  establish  whether  the 
passage  of  quicksilver  from  the  lympha- 
tic vessels  and  glands  into  the  veins, 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  ruptured  vessels :  — 
He  carefully  sought  for  the  lymjjhatic 
vessels  of  the  left  fore  paw  in  a  well-fed 
dog,  which  had  been  quickly  killed  by 
prussic  acid,  and  injected  with  mercury 
a  little  vessel  near  the  carpus  ;  and  pur- 
suing the  course  of  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels to  the  axilla,  there  we  saw  a  net- 
work of  lymphatic  vessels,  conspicuous 
on  account  of  the  complicated  anasto- 
mosis, with  distinctly  turgid  valves, 
filled  with  mercury.  All  these  lympha- 
tic vessels  entered  the  axillary  g'lands. 
One  larger  gland,  situated  near  the  in- 
sertion of  the  cephalic  vein  into  the  axil- 
lary vein,  was  entirely  filled  with  the 
quicksilver,  without  any  ru])ture  of  the 
vessels  or  effusion  of  quicksilver,  w  hich 
could  not  be  so  easily  detected  in  the 
other  glands  or  lymphatic  vessels.  We 
were  unable  to  discover,  by  the  most  ac- 
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curate  examination,  any  other  lymj)hatif 
vessels  g'oing"  out  from  the  other  side  of 
the  g'lands ;  but  a  vein  filled  with  mer- 
cury went  out,  terminating  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous vein  of  the  neck,  which,  like 
the  jugular  vein,  contained  mercury.  A 
lymphatic  vessel  going"  out  from  ano- 
ther smaller  gland,  partially  filled  witli 
mercury,  a])peared  to  extend  to  a  g-reater 
gland.  He  injected  a  little  mercury 
into  a  lymphatic  vessel  of  the  other  foot, 
and  separated  it  from  the  body,  with  flie 
gland  and  veins  which  proceeded  from 
the  other  side  of  the  gland,  and  termi- 
nated in  greater  veins.  We  could  not 
detect  any  lymphatic  vessel  going  out. 
The  jiarts  being  arranged  on  a  table,  he 
introduced  a  tube  into  a  lymphatic  ves- 
sel, towards  the  gland,  wlien,  after  mo- 
derate pressure,  we  saw  by  the  aid  of 
the  column  of  mercury,  all  the  lympha- 
tic vessels  of  the  gland  in  nodules — not 
only  filled,  but  the  mercury  soon  began 
to  flow  from  the  veins.  Upon  increas- 
ing the  pressure,  this  vein  was  turgid 
with  mercury,  when  a  ligature  was 
passed  round  it.  We  could  not  detect 
in  tliis  experiment  any  rupture  of  vessels, 
after  the  most  accurate  examination. 
At  length,  having  opened  the  thoracic 
cavity,  we  saw  the  tlioracic  duct  turgid 
with  transparent  chyle,  without  a  glo- 
bule of  mercury ;  which  proves  that  mer- 
cury, in  tlie  former  ex])eriment,  did  not 
pass  from  the  thoracic  duct  into  the 
veins. 

Should  any  one  wish  to  establish  tliat 
the  mercury  passed  from  the  lymphatic 
vessels  of  the  gland  by  ruptured  vessels, 
after  such  slight  pressure,  it  would  be 
necessary,  after  the  increased  pressure, 
that  the  mercury  should  be  eftused  from 
this  rupture  not  only  into  the  vein,  but 
also  into  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding 
the  gland,  so  as  to  be  extravasated  ; 
which  was  hy  no  means  the  case. 

Afterwards,  an  opportunity  offering 
itself  through  the  kindness  of  the  vete- 
rinary professor,  Numan,  my  instructor 
endeavoured  to  repeat  these  experiments 
in  a  colt.  He  filled  with  mercury  the 
lymphatic  vessels  in  the  groin,  at  the 
OS  humeri,  and  in  the  mesentery;  but 
after  the  mercury  had  entered  the  glands, 
an  effusion  of  mercury  always  occurred 
from  ruptured  vessels.  After  employing- 
less  pressure,  the  glands,  indeed,  were 
filled  with  mercury  ;  but  the  mercury 
neither  passed  from  sound,  nor  from  in- 
jured and  ruptured  glands,  into  other 
vessels,  so   that  neither  the   lymphatic 
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vessel  g'oing  out,  nor  the  adjacent  vein, 
was  filled.  Perhaps  tlie  parts  were  more 
or  less  putrifvinnf,  IVoni  the  increased 
temperature  oi"  the  atmosphere,  although 
no  putrid  odour  was  evident  in  tlie  body. 
If  tlie  passage  of  the  mercury  from  tlie 
•viands  into  the  veins  was  the  result  of 
ru))ture  of  tlie  vessels,  I  do  not  see  why 
we  no  « lure  observed  mercury  passing- 
from  these  g-lands  into  veins,  but  into 
tlie  cellular  tissue  between  the  Innpha- 
tic  vessels  of  the  gland,  which  was  ex- 
panded into  large  vesicles. 


THE  FCETAL  GENITAL  ORGANS 
CONSIDERED  IN  REFERENCE 
TO  HERMAPHRODISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Should  you  deem  the  following  obser- 
vations on  the  genital  organs  of  the 
foetus,  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
excellent  journal,  their  insertion  will 
much  oblige, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  F.  MoiR. 
Arundel,  March  29,  1831. 

Looking  over  a  few  fcetal  prepara- 
tions, varying  from  the  second  to  the 
sixth  month,  my  attention  was  casually 
directed  to  the  conformation  of  their 
genital  organs.  The  apjiearances  (by  a 
cursory  examination)  were  at  first  be- 
lieved to  be  the  result  of  malformation. 
On  a  more  minute  and  comparative  view, 
we  were,  however,  satisfied  that  it  must 
be  considered  as  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  those  organs  in  the  earlier  stag'e 
of  organization.  The  subject,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  has  not  hitherto  been  inves- 
tigated ;  I  would  therefore  caution  your 
readers  neither  roundly  to  condemn,  or 
implicitly  lielicve,  the  following  state- 
ments, until  they  have  examined  the 
subject  for  themselves,  which  can  be 
easily  and  satisfactorily  accomplished  by 
any  one  Iiaving  access  to  a  series  of  such 
prqjarations. 

In  a  fcL'tus  between  the  second  and 
third  month,  examined  by  a  microscope 
of  a  medium  ])ower,  the  rudimentary 
penis  could  be  distinctly  observed  in- 
clined downwards  ;  when  elevated,  its 
lower  surface  was  seen  cleft  in  tlie 
course  of  the    urethra,   with    a  similar 


cleft  or  fissure,  bfudered  by  a  slight 
projecting  fold  of  integument,  extend- 
ing from  its  base,  and  in  the  mesial  line, 
to  near  the  margin  of  the  anus. 

In  t\%  o  or  tln»e  others  more  advanced, 
a  similar  conformation  of  parts  could  be 
distinctly  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Tlie 
cleft  in  the  urethral  surface  of  tlic  penis 
was  continued    in  the  direction  of  the 
bladder,  further   than    we   could  detect 
even  by  the  aid  of  our  microscope ;  but 
as  yet,  not  having  dissected  the  parts, 
we  are  unprepared  to  state  w  hether  or 
not  it  may  be  continued   as  far  as  the 
orifice  of  the  bladder.     Tlie  .^c/o/rtZ  cleft,  ■ 
or,  from  the  now  increased  development, 
more  properly /biSff,  was  of  a  tnangular 
shape,  its  base  being  towards  the  penis, 
and  the  marginal  projecting  folds  of  in- 
tegument meeting,  and  slightly  united 
at  its  apex,  which  (excepting  the  penis) 
might  have  readily  been  mistaken  for 
the  embryo  org'ans  of  the  female.     In 
one   foetus    in   particular,  between   the 
third,    or   about   the  fourth   month,   as 
nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  parts 
were  so  distinctly  seen,  that  had  it  been 
in  the  absence  of  further,  or  comparative 
illustration,   we    shoiild    have    had    no 
hesitation  in  considering  it  as  the  usual 
auormal    condition,    tending    to,     and 
explanatory     of,     the     nature    of    the 
anomalies     occasionally     occurring    in 
these  parts.     The  penis  was  considerably 
developed,  covered  superiorly  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  common  integument  of 
the  abdomen,  and  inclined  downwards : 
when   elevated,  a   similar  condition  of 
the  parts,  as  already  described,  in  a  pro- 
gressive state  of  development,  was  dis- 
tinctly  observed.     This   preparation    is 
valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  must  invalidate 
any    objection    that    might    be    urged 
against  us,  in  confounding  the  penis  and 
clitoris;  a  mistake  which  can  be  easily 
avoided  by  considering  the  locality  of 
the    two,  and  that   in   reference  to   the 
parts  in  their  immediate  vicinitj-. 

From  the  above  sketch  of  the  organi- 
zation and  development  of  the  fostal 
genital  organs,  studiously  endeavoured 
to  be  faithfully  described,  and  as  con- 
cisely as  consistent  with  perspicuity,  we 
deduce  the  following  inferences : — That 
prior  to,  or  between  the  fourth  or  fifth 
month,  (for  we  cannot  be  precise  as  to 
the  exact  ])eriod,)  the  penis  consists  of 
the  corjms  cavernosum,  or  union  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa,  covered  superiorly  by 
the  common  integument  of  the  abdomen  ; 
and  iufcriorly,  a  cleft  or  fissure  (terms 
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vag-ue,  hut  sufficiently  expressive)  is 
observed  in  the  course  afterwards  to  be 
occupied  by  the  urethra,  (the  formation 
of  M-liich,  with  other  peculiarities,  we 
have  not  yet  examined) ;  that  a  similar 
cleft  extends  from  the  base  of  the  penis, 
in  the  mesial  line,  to  near  the  margin 
of  tlie  anus,  bordered  by  projecting' 
folds  of  integument,  which  gradually 
increase,  and  by  their  union  form  the 
scrotum ;  that,  bj-  the  retarded  organi- 
zation of  eitherof  these  structures,  we  can 
readily  account  for  the  various  species 
of  genital  malformation,  known  by  the 
general  name  of  hermaphrodism,  and 
other  irregularities  occasionally  met  in 
these  organs.  For  the  present,  however, 
we  forbear  to  generalize  further,  well 
knowing  that  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject precludes  all  speculation  ;  and  that 
it  is  only  by  a  patient  and  minute  exa- 
mination of  a  series  of  fcetal  preparations 
that  the  truth  can  be  elicited. 

Indeed,  the  chief  object  we  have  in 
view  in  soliciting  the  insertion  of  the 
above  remarks  in  your  excellent  journal, 
is  the  desire  that  others,  whose  oppor- 
tunities are  more  extended  than  our  own, 
may  co-operate  witii  us  in  an  investi- 
gation at  once  so  interesting  and  curious; 
otherwise  common  prudence  should  ren- 
der us  cautious  in  communicating  obser- 
vations so  crude  and  meagerly  jumbled 
together. 


FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  FIFTH  PAIR 
OF  NERVES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

I  MAY  be  allowed  to  put  Mr.  Walker 
right  upon  an  important  fact  bearing 
upon  his  theory  of  the  motions  of  the 
iris.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the 
opinion  which  he  maintains — that  the 
ophthalmic  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  have  the  power  of  bestowing  mo- 
tion on  the  parts  which  he  describes  ; 
neither  can  he  derive  any  support,  for 
this  part  of  his  theor}^  from  any  thing 
that  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  written  on  the 
nerves  of  the  orbit.  In  the  very  first 
communication  which  that  gentleman 
made  to  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  Ner- 
vous System*,  he  related  experiments 


to  prove  that  when  these  ophthalmic 
branches  emerge  upon  the  forehead, 
they  are  simply  nerves  of  sensation  ; 
and  when  he  spoke  of  the  fifth  pair  lie- 
ing  a  motor  nerve,  he  carefully  restricted 
its  power  to  the  muscles  engaged  iu  7nas- 
tication.  The  title  which  ho  bestowed 
upon  the  whole  nerve,  in  that  original 

Er,per,  sufficiently  proves  that  he  did  not 
elieve  the  ophtlialmic  branches  to  pos- 
sess any  influence  over  the  muscles  ;  for 
he  designated  it  the  "  nerve  of  sensa- 
tion and  mastication." 

Mr.  John  Shaw's  experiments*  upon 
the  fifth  pair  (at  which  I  assisted),  were 
the  first  to  demonstrate  that  the  third 
division  alone,  of  the  three  great  trunks 
which  compose  this  nerve,  possessed 
any  pow  er  over  the  muscles. 

Altliough  Mr.  Thurnamf  drew  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  Mr.  Walker  has 
omitted  to  refer  to  tlie  functions  of  the 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  to  the 
correspondence  between  them  and  the 
roots  of  the  fifth  pair ;  yet  if  he  will 
only  examine  how  decisively  the  expe- 
riments made  upon  the  one  set  of  these 
nerves  corroborate  those  made  upon  the 
other,  he  will,  I  think,  be  led  to  modify 
his  theory ;  and  to  conclude,  with  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  that  the  fifth  ])air  is  only 
a  nerve  of  motion,  as  it  is  connected 
with  the  org'an  of  mastication. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Alexander  Shaw. 

April  26,  1834. 

ON   THE    ABSURD    SCHEBIES    OF 
CERTAIN  MEDICAL  REFORMERS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Though  now  residing  in  the  country, 
removed  from  the  '■'■Fvmum  et  opes  stre- 
jritumque  Roma"  and  daily  occupied  in 
the  exercise  of  my  profession,  I  occa- 
sionally amuse  myself  as  I  ride  along 
the  lonely  roads,  or  in  the  subsequent 
seclusion  of  my  study,  by  perusing  the 
periodical  ])ublications  which  fall  in  my 
way ;  and  cannot  forbear  smiling  at  the 
"  fixntastic  tricks"  which  are  constantly 
played    in    the    present    day    by    the 

«  See  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  Oct.  1832  ;  and 
Sir  C.  Bell  on  the  Nervous  System,  4to.  pp.  63 
and  104. 

t  Medical  Gazette,  March  29. 
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different  aspirants  to  notoriety  in  nieili- 
cine.  It  diverts  me  to  observe  tliat  the 
bubble  of  reform,  in  which  so  many 
victims  iiave  been  suamped  in  the  poli- 
tical world,  has  extended  to  medicine ; 
and  to  watch  the  little  splashing-s  which 
so  many  viedici  and  medicuU  are  mak- 
ing- in  the  spray,  instea-!  of  veiiturinjr 
into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  in  which 
their  little  life-bark  lias  by  some  fatality 
been  launched.  Reform  and  universal 
knowledg-e  are  the  cry;  and,  deafened 
by  the  shouts  of  the  former,  and  dazzled 
by  the  blaze  of  the  latter,  the  thought- 
less multitude  press  on,  without  being- 
sensible  of  the  "  vox  et  praterea  nihil" 
of  the  one,  or  the  i(/ais  fatuus  of  the 
other.  The  temple  of  Hyg-eia  seems 
indeed  to  be  comerted  into  a  tower  of 
Babel,  wherein  all  the  workmen  are 
jabbering-  at  once,  and  where  no  one 
understands  what  his  co-o])erative  would 
fain  convey,  even  should  he  enjoy  the 
enviable  distinction  of  clearly  compre- 
hending his  own  meaning-. 

But  to  be  serious.  The  grand  object 
appears  to  be  the  annihilation  of  all 
grade  in  the  medical  profession — to 
make  every  member  of  it  a  "  servant  of 
all-\\  ork  " — to  disrcg-ard  all  the  decom- 
position c()nsequent  on  the  fiat  mistura 
of  what  will  not  incorporate — and  thus 
convert  what  has  hitherto,  on  the 
average,  worked  well,  into  what  seems 
calculated  on\y  to  disagree. 

The  physician,  surgeon,  and  apothe- 
cary, are  to  be  henceforth  a  "  Tria 
jujictu  in  uno  " — trinity  is  to  be  unity, 
and  unity  trinity  (if  I  may  be  ])ermitted 
to  use  such  an  illustration  without  any 
intention  of  impiety) ;  and  the  boun- 
daries of  medical  rank  are  to  be  tramj)led 
on  and  destroyed  !  But  let  me  under- 
stand it  con-cctly  :  is  the  physician  to 
imbrue  his  hands  in  blood,  and  the  sur- 
geon lay  aside  the  bloody  knife  and 
stain  the  paper  on  which  he  seeks  to 
-write  ?  Is  Sir  Henry  Halfoid  to  litlio- 
tomize,  whilst  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper  jirc- 
scribcs  for  a  fever?  or  is  Sir  Henry  first 
to  jirescribe,  then  o])erate  on  the  patient, 
and  afterwards  prepare  the  medicine  for 
which  he  has  just  written  the  formula? 
—or  what  is  this  "  One  Faculty  "  mania 
\\ Inch  rages?  "I  pause  for  a  reply." 
It  surely  cannot  be  so:  I  hope  and  trust 
I  am  mistaken  ;  or  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
aver  my  opinion,  that  wjuit  little  dignity 
the  medical  ju-olession  may  at  present 
enjoy    (and,    God    knows,   it    is    little 


enough!)  will  hencefortli  be  annihilated: 
the  title  of  physician  will  be  lost  in  that 
of  general  jiractitioner;  and  tlie  science 
of  medicine,  which,  when  viewed  in  its 
proper  light  (I  mean  that  of  extracting 
from  the  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable 
world  the  remedies  intended  hj  God  to 
relieve  the  "  various  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to "),  is  entitled  to  a  proud  as- 
cendancy over  all  others,  will  sink  into 
obscurity,  and  become  as  degraded  as  it 
is  on  the  Continent,  and  most  parts  of 
the  habitable  globe.  Let  me  not,  in 
giving  vent  to  these  sentiments,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  imputation  of  casting  any 
disrespect  on  the  surgeon  or  the  aj)othe- 
cary  :  such  is  very  far  from  my  inten- 
tion— 

"  For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man — 
So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men." 

But  I  appeal  to  any  of  your  rcadei-s, 
whether  those  who  practise  physic  fui 
many  parts  of  the  Continent  hold  that 
high  rank  in  general  society  which  those 
who  follow  this  high  calling  have  a 
right  to  claim  ?  And  I  will  ask  what 
more  probable  rationale  can  be  gi\en 
than  the  universality  which  I  here  op- 
pose ?  I  may  appear  old-fashioned,  or 
be  falsely  designated  aristocratic  and 
illiberal  in  my  ideas  ;  but,  sir,  if  my  in- 
terpretation of  the  prevailing  wish  be 
correct,  I  maintain  that  such  a  repub- 
lican form  of  medical  government  \\\\\ 
neither  tend  to  the  advantage  of  society 
nor  to  the  respectability  of  the  profession. 
Distinctions  rcigni  in  every  other  profes- 
sion ;  nor  in  medicine  can  they  easily 
or  advantageously  be  discarded.  How- 
could  our  armies  or  our  fleets  be  com- 
manded if  the  admiral  is  to  keep  watch 
whilst  the  midshipman  slumbers  in  his 
cabin,  or  the  g-cneral  to  drill  the  men 
whilst  the  ensign  presides  at  the  court- 
martial  ?  How  are  causes  to  be  con- 
ducted, or  trials  carried  on,  if  the  attor- 
ney is  to  sit  on  the  woolsack,  whilst  the 
Chancellor  is  drawing  up  a  brief;  or 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  make  out  the 
depositions,  examine  the  witnesses,  and 
then  pass  sentence  on  the  prisoners  ? 
No,  sir :  such  system  may  be  suited  to 
the  huiricane  taste  of  the  times — may  / 
be  popular  in  theory,  but  can  never  be  I 
efiicient  in  jiractice. 

"Order  is  heaven'.*  fir.-it  law — and  this  confess'd. 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest." 

The  field   is  o])en — the  surgeon  is  at         j 
liberty   to  lay  aside  the  knife,  and  the         i 
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apothecary  to  quit  the  counter,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  title  of  M.D. ;  and  if  they 
dislike  the  department  in  wliich  they 
began,  and  think  proper  to  advance,  I 
would  have  them  do  so.  But  I  would 
have  the  surgeon  lay  down  his  knife 
(not  hold  it  in  his  mouth),  ere  he  take 
up  the  ])en  ;  and  the  apothecary  break 
all  his  bottles  on  the  da}'  he  takes  his 
degree,  and  convert  his  shop  into  a  con- 
sultation-room, before  he  signs  his 
initials  to  a  single  prescription. 

That  the  code  of  medical  law  requires 
revision  and  correction,  I  am  free  to 
admit,  and  especially  in  that  depart- 
ment which  is  held  by  general  practi- 
tioners. I  would  have  them  remunerated 
for  their  skill  and  valuable  services,  not 
by  the  number  of  saline  draughts  they 
can  succeed  in  ]>ouring  down  their  un- 
fortunate ])atients'  throats,  but  by  a  re- 
gular and  legal  charge  to  be  subse- 
quently agieed  on.  I  would  fain  elevate 
them  to  aJar  higher  station  than  they 
liold  at  present. 

Surgeons  are  no  longer  barbers,  and 
apothecaries  have  long  ceased  to  be  the 
pitiful  objects  which  Shakspeare  repre- 
sents them  in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet;  tliey 
are  not  starvelings,  whose  "  poverty 
consents  "  to  commit  crime  for  "  forty 
ducats!"  but  men  of  much  scientific  at- 
tainment, of  high  principle,  of  profes- 
sional acumen,  and  gentleman-like  ad- 
dress, and  who  should  fill  their  coffers 
not  by  the  profit  on  the  drugs  they  sell, 
like  the  ordinary  tradesman,  but  by  a 
proper  estimate  of  their  professional  as- 
sistance, to  wliich  it  is  high  time  the 
public  should  be  awakened. 

"  The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it." 

Thus,  sir,  I  would  have  a  distinct 
line  drawn  between  the  tradesman, 
who  retails  the  medicines  he  does  not 
prescribe,  and  the  gentleman  who  sup- 
plies the  medicines  which  his  judgment 
directs.  In  contracting  to  attend  the 
poor  of  a  parish,  the  apothecary  has  no 
interest  in  sending  in  more  medicine 
than  the -cases  actually  require;  and  if 
the  patients  die,  he  has  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  the  death  is  not  attribut- 
able to  the  "  nimia  medici  diliyentia  .'" 
He  receives  the  remuneration  which  he 
has  expressed  himself  satisfied  to  receive, 
without  the  trouble  and  humiliation  of 
making  out  the  items  ;  and  by  so  doing, 
the  patient  is  spared  the  sudorific  shock 
of  perusing  several  pages  of  the  extract 
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from  a  huge  ledger,  or  being  startled  by 
"the  ghosts  of  pleasures  past!"  Thus, 
although  they  may  be  considered  by 
some  as  subalterns  in  the  profession, 
they  are  at  liberty  to  purchase  their 
)romotion,  and  they  mess  with  their 
rother  officers:  they  are  branches  of 
the  same  tree,  and  not  unfrequently  bear 
much  more  of  the  "  aiirea  poma  "  than 
the  higher  ones.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
preserve  distinction,  and  have  each  mem- 
ber of  each  department  in  ])hysic  so  de- 
vote himself  to  its  respective  duties,  as 
to  render  himself  perfectly  master  of 
them.  An  eminent  lecturer  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  a  warm  advocate'for  the  uni- 
versal, tlie  "  one  faculty"  system,  ad- 
vances in  its  suppoit  the  absurdity  which 
would  strike  any  one  who,  on  taking  his 
watch  to  a  watchmaker  to  be  repaired, 
should  be  told  that  he  must  take  it  to 
another,  because  the  wheel  that  was 
out  of  order  did  not  belong  to  his  pro- 
vince of  the  trade ;  but  I  would  prove 
the  fallacy  of  his  argument,  by  remind- 
ing him  that,  as  a  watch  can  only  be 
repaired  by  manual  operation,  its  dis- 
orders arc  all  included  in  chirurgery ! — 
and,  in  opposition  to  his  meta])hor,  I 
would  quote  one  wliich  surely  carries 
some  point  in  it,  viz.  that,  in  order  to 
attain  perfection  in  the  business,  there 
are  no  less  than  twenty-five  workmen 
employed  on  every  pin  that  is  sent  into 
the  market ! 

The  said  eminent  lecturer  is  undoubt- 
edly a  man  of  great  attainments,  and 
gigantic  grasp  of  mind ;  he  may  pro- 
bably be  master  of  the  three  depart- 
ments, viz.  physic,  surgery,  and  phar- 
macy ;  but  where  one  Ducrow  can  ride 
three  horses  at  a  time,  how  many  thou- 
sands are  there  who  fail  in  their  attempt 
to  manage  even  one ! 

I  will  not,'  however,  occupy  more  of 
your  valuable  pages.  I  have  exjiressed 
my  opinion  on  the  grand  suliject  of 
Medical  Reform,  and  shall  be  most 
happy  to  see  the  tree  of  medical  know- 
ledge ably  pruned,  which  will  surely  be 
more  conducive  to  its  utility,  fruitful- 
ness,  and  beauty,  than  lojiping  off  all 
its  branches,  and  converting  it  into  a 
pollard. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
J.  C.  Badeley,  M.D. 

Chelmsford, 
April  ^3,   1824. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  May  3,  1834. 

"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  milii,  dignitatem 
Arlis  MedictB  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in 
|)iiblicam  sit,  dicendi  periculum  uon  reciiso." 

CicEao. 

CONDUCT    OF-   THE    GOWER- 
STREET  SPECULATORS. 

The  first  two  days'  proceedings  before 
ihe  Privy  Council,  in  the  matter  of  the 
jKtition  of  tlie  CJowei-Strcet  i:chool,liave 
been  g-ivenin  the  public  prints,  so  that 
there  remains  little  or  nothing'  iu  the 
shape  of  news  for  us  to  tell.  The  fur- 
ther hearing  of  the  arguments  was  ad- 
journed from  Saturday  to  this  day, 
when  ^Ir.  Bickerstcth  is  to  be  heard  for 
Cambridge;  after  which  the  counsel  of 
the  other  counter-petitioners,  one  for 
each  party,  will  be  heard,  iu  the  order 
mentioned  in  our  last. 

One  advantage  which  has  already  re- 
sulted from  this  judicial  inquiry  is,  that 
it  has  obliged  the  Gower-Street  people, 
proprietors  and  "  Senate,"  one  and  all, 
to  throw  off  the  mask.  They  are  uovv^ 
at  length  forced  to  lay  aside  that 
trickery  and  hypocrisy  with  which  they 
have  hitherto  covered  much  of  their  real 
design.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  session,  it  created  some  surprise 
— perhaps  some  pleasure — to  hear  the 
lecturer  who  was  de])uted  to  give  the 
opening  address,  disclaiming,  as  it 
were,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  bre- 
thren, any  purpose  of  seeking  for  exclu- 
sive privileges,  but  professing-  a  willing- 
ness to  enter  into  a  fair  competition  with 
the  other  schools  of  the  metropolis.  All 
this  seemed  wondrous  fair, and  served  the 
purpose  of  disarming  of  their  suspicious, 
not  a  few  oftlie  hearers.  We  have  further 
reason  to  know  that  similar  intimations 
of  singleness  of  pm  pose  were  sedulously 
propagated  by  the  friends  of  the  school ; 
and  when  we,  w ho  were  not  so  easily  to 
be  deceived,  publicly  stated  the  fact  of 
the  real  intention  of  the  Senate  to  pro- 


cure, if  possible,  a  monojioly,  to  set 
them  beyond  the  need  of  c(mipetitiou 
with  the  other  metropolitan  scliools, 
their  parliamentary  patron  and  solicitor 
(Mr.  Tooke)  stejjped  forward  as  their 
chani])ion,  and  directly'  denied  the  truth 
of  our  assertion;  but  we  let  it  pass,  know- 
ing that  the  truth  would  prevail  ere  long. 
Xor  was  this  all.  At  the  very  time  that 
the  shareholders,  through  the  advocacy 
of  Mr.  R.  Taylor,  their  j)rinter,  were  ma- 
naging- to  get  up  a  petition  from  the 
city  in  favour  of  their  speculation — no 
longer  disguising  the  "  sclieme"  of  se- 
curing the  privilege  of  dealing  in  de- 
grees— the  teachers,  calling  themselves 
the  Faculty,  wei-e  busy,  we  understand, 
iu  still  disavowing  any  wish  to  possess 
such  a  privilege :  iiay,  some  of  them 
have  publicly  stated  that  it  was  not 
expedient  that  the  school  should 
possess  any  such  exclusive  right. — 
But  a  trick  of  still  greater  dupli- 
city seems  to  have  been  stooped  to 
since.  One  of  the  medical  societies 
of  the  metropolis  having-  announced  its 
intention  of  coming  to  a  vote  regarding- 
the  impropriety  of  the  school  calling  it- 
self the  London  University  ])ossessing 
the  monopoly  to  which  it  laid  claim — 
of  conferring-  degrees  in  London — a 
membei-,  who  had  evidently' been  prepar- 
ed for  the  occasion,  came  forw  ard  before 
the  debate  began,  and  endeavoured  to 
stifle  further  proceedings,  by  informing 
the  meeting  that  he  had  had  it  from  the 
best  authority — some  of  the  "  profes- 
sors" themselves — that  they  were  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  project  of  procur- 
ing power  to  confer  degrees,  and  that, 
in  fact,  that  scheme  was  all  at  an  end  ; 
so  that  a  discussion  on  the  subject 
would  be  quite  idle  and  superfluous. 
The  bait,  however,  did  not  take;  for 
wliate\  er  the  lecturers,  f/uasi  professors, 
may  choose  to  say,  the  Senate,  it  was 
well-known,  persevered  in  their  de- 
mand ;  and  the  attempt  to  gag-  the  So- 
ciety was  completely  frustrated. 
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After  a  scries  of  petty  manoeuvriiig's 
of  this  kind,  the  mask,  as  we  have  said, 
lias  uow  been  fairly  removed  ;  it  could 
be  no  longer  Morn.  The  Privy  Coun- 
cil resolved  to  hear  the  arguments 
wliich  were  to  be  urged  for  aud  against 
the  petition  publicly ;  so  that  there  was 
no  more  room  for  underhand  doings ; 
and  the  first  piece  of  open  dealing-  has 
been  the  publication  of  an  "  Address 
from  the  Senate  to  the  Council,  in  sup- 
port of  the  application  for  a  charter." 

We  confess  we  are  not  quite  masters 
of  the  exact  import  of  the  terms  "  Se- 
nate" and  "  Council,"  as  applied  to  the 
manag'ers  of  the  school  in  Gower-Street; 
but  we  presume  the  former  includes  the 
body  of  lecturers  of  that  establishment — 
tlie  real  executive  of  the  concern,  as 
the  public  some  time  ago  were  given 
to  undei-staud  ;  if  it  does  not,  then 
we  cau  only  say,  that  any  thing  more 
cgregionsly  uncandid  or  Jesuitical  than 
the  conduct  of  the  said  lecturers,  %ve 
cannot  well  conceive,  in  affecting  to  de- 
cline, on  their  o«  u  part,  the  attainment 
of  exclusi\  e  privileges,  while  they  enter 
no  public  protest — but  allow  the  money- 
changing-  pioprietary,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  a  "  Senate,"  to  make 
every  effort  to  procure  them.  If  the 
Professors  be  opposed  to  the  petition  of 
the  Council,  let  them  come  forward 
publicly,  openly,  and  boldly,  as  their 
compeers  at  King's  College  have  done, 
and  then  the  question  will  be  at  once 
set  at  rest.  The  Privy  Council,  we  are 
satisfied,  will  not  grant  the  prayer  of 
the  "  Senate,"  as  it  is ;  but  they  could 
not  for  a  moment  have  entertained  it, 
had  the  professors  memorialized  in  any 
shape  against  it. 

The  "Address,"  is  chiefly  remarkable 
as  coming  forth  at  the  present  moment, 
when  it  serves  both  for  instruction  to 
counsel,  and  as  a  sort  of  declaration  to 
be  laid  before  the  public.  This,  indeed, 
is  implied  in  its  opening  paragraph, 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  sub- 


stance of  the  manifesto  has  been  con- 
verted  into  the  body  of  the  arguments 
used  by  Dr.  Lushington. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  managers  appeal 
to  the  public,  in  behalf  of  a  charter  of 
monopoly,  we  observe  that  they  put  for- 
ward the  number  of  their  "  Piofessors  ;" 
though  they  take  good  care  not  to  men- 
tion how  many  of  the  said  professors 
have  classes,  or  how  many  of  them  have 
utterly  failed  in  getting-  a  single  pupil. 
This,  however,  accounts  for  the  un- 
wearied efforts  made  by  the  partA^ 
not  only  on  every  resignation  of  an 
unfortunate  "  pi-ofessor,"  but  whenever 
a  new  name  for  a  chair  could  be  in- 
vented, to  cajole  the  public  by  advertise- 
ments, under  the  imposiiig-  head  of 
"  University  of  Londou,"^inviting  can- 
didates for  the  em])ty  honour  to  come 
and  offer  themselves.  One  of  the  most 
amusing  things  of  this  sort  has  been  the 
recent  announcement  of  vacancies  for  a 
" Professor"  and  a"  Lecturer"  in  the "Arls 
of  Design."  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
here  the  Gower-Street  managers  have  the 
good  people  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
at  a  disadvantage:  there  are  certainly  no 
such  chairs  in  either  of  the  ancient  seats 
of  learning ;  and  no  doubt  the  Gower- 
Street  ones  will  be  ably  filled, — for  if 
other  candidates  should  fail  to  offer,  the 
council  or  senate  have  only  to  elect  any 
two  members  of  their  own  body,  who 
have  most  of  them  already  displayed 
much  talent  as  adepts  in  the  "  arts  of 
design." 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  "  Ad- 
dress" is  occupied  with  a  reply  to  the 
supposed  objection  that  religion  is  not 
taught  in  Gower-Street.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  is  not  so  much  an  objection  which 
is  offered  by  the  public  on  this  ground 
— the  public  does  not  want  them  to 
teach  any  thing ;  so  that  great  part  of 
their  attempted  reply  is  uncalled  for; — 
but  there  is  no  small  wonder  felt  by 
many   reasonable    persons    in    society, 
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that  an  establishment,  setting-  itself  uj) 
for  a  University,  sliould  have  the  pre- 
sumption to  exclude  relig-ion,  as  a  for- 
bidden or  hateful  thing^,  from  its  class 
rooms.  For  a  complete  exposure,  how- 
ever, of  the  proceedinji^s  relative  to  this 
point,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
remarks  of  Sir  Charles  Wethcrell,  whose 
speech,  delivered  on  Saturday,  was  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  learned,  emphatic, 
keenly-cutting-,  and  at  the  same  time 
entertaining-,  specimens  of  eloquence 
ever  delivered  before  a  Privy  Council. 

With  regard  to  medical  matters,  and 
the  power  sought  of  conferring  medical 
degrees,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
"  Senate"  arc  not  very  prolix  on  this 
subject  in  their  present  brochure.  They 
appear  to  have  shifted  their  ground  a 
good  deal  of  late,  in  their  mode  of  can- 
vassing for  this  privilege.  TJiey  are 
willing  to  conciliate  to  the  utmost. 
They  dwell  chiefly  on  the  advantages 
of  having  an  admitting  body  in  the  me- 
tropolis —  a  medical  university  ;  but 
they  hold,  consistently  enough,  however 
ludicrously,  that  it  ought  to  be  esta- 
blished in  Gower-Street.  They  even 
offer  to  allow  "assessors" — medical 
men  from  without  the  walls — to  be  ap- 
pointed to  co-operate  witli  the  teacliers 
within  ;  thus  making  up  a  quorum  for 
carrying  the  "  scheme"  into  eflTect. 

Further,  they  propose  to  give  their 
deg-rees  cheap — inasmuch  as  "  abuses 
have  arisen  in  other  Universities  from 
the  payment  of  fees  for  diplomas." 
Does  it  not  occur  to  the  senate  tliat  the 
cheapness  of  the  article  for  sale  often 
attracts  only  a  certain  class  of  custo- 
mers ;  and  that  it  may  be  possible  tlie 
public  shall  understand  the  lure  of  fix- 
ing low  prices  on  the  wares  in  the 
Gower-Street  University? 

But  the  most  ludicrous  passage  in  the 
pam])hlet,  perhaps,  is  that  in  wliicli  tlie 
■worthy  senate  gravely  inform  the  public 
that  "  if  any  other  establishment  sliall 
seek  the  same  privilege  of  conferring 
degrees,"  the  "  Uuiversity  of  London  " 


will  not  oppose  it  I  We  are  sure  tlie 
public  will  duly  appreciate  this  liberal 
intimation :  the  generous,  patronizing 
spirit  which  breathes  through  the  an- 
nouncement, surely  merits  that  the  jiri- 
vilege  should  be  possessed  by  those  who 
will  use  it  so  nobly. 

Here  we  close  our  remarks  on  a  pro- 
duction which  some  of  our  readers  may 
probably  tiiink  we  have  treated  much 
too  largely.  We  are  rather  disposed  to 
think  so  ourselves ;  but  we  should  re- 
collect that  the  "Senate "had  not  the 
opportunity  of  knowing,  when  drawing 
up  their  address,  that  it  had  been  so 
ably  and  completely  answered  by  anti- 
cipation in  the  memorial  and  petition  of 
the  great  body  of  the  medical  lecturers 
of  London,  given  in  our  last.  Perhaps 
the  perusal  of  these  documents  may  in  • 
duce  our  senators  once  more  to  resume 
the  pen,  unless  indeed  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil shall  have  previously  rendered  that 
task  superfluous. 

PARLIAMENTARY  COMMITTEE  on 
THE  STATE  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

Among  the  witnesses  examined  this  week 
have  been  Dr.  Yclloly,  Dr.  Frampton, 
Mr.  Guthrie,  President  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  Mr.  Clift.  Some  very 
curious  facts  were  elicited  in  the  evi- 
dence given  by  the  latter  gentleman. 

ERRATU3I  OF  A  CONTEMPORARY. 

The  Lancet  of  last  week  quotes  our  ac- 
count of  Fisher's  case  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  shew  that  the  Editor  of  tliat  publi- 
cation feels  he  had  been  misled  bv  his 
informant.  There  is,  ho^^  ever,  rather  an 
important  mistake  in  his  edition  of  what 
appeared  in  tiie  Gazette.  We  stated, 
that  "  as  there  was  reason  to  suppose 
tliat  the  calculus  was  small,  it  was  de- 
cided that  it  should  (if  found  practica-  / 
ble,  without  using-  force),  be  withdrawn  I 
tlirough  the  urethia,"  &c.  But  the 
Lancet  has  altered  this  into — "  As  there 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cal- 
culus was  small,"  Vc— an  interpola- 
tion \\bicli  alters  tlic  meaning-  not  a 
little,  and  wliich,  however  susjiicious, 
we  must  ill  charity  presume  to  liave 
been  uudesigned. 
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CLINICAL  LECTURE 

ON 

AMPUTATIONS. 

Delivered    at    the    Middlesex    Hospital, 

By  Sir  Charles  Bell, 

March  15,  1834. 

I  WAS  about  to  give  you  some  remarlis 
upon  injuries  of  the  great  joints;  but 
I  remember  that  I  promised,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season,  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  all  operations  that  might 
eventually  be  pcrfonued  ;  and  j'ou  have 
seen  such  a  variety  of  amputations  of  late, 
and  two  flap  operations  yesterday,  and 
one  again  early  this  morning,  that  I  fancy 
I  am  bound,  by  my  jiromise,  to  speak  of 
amputations. 

The  first  reflection  which  I  think  must 
have  arisen  in  your  own  minds,  is  the  very 
remarkable  difference  in  the  success  of  the 
operation  of  amputation,  according  to  the 
previous  condition  of  the  sufferer, — if  the 
patient  has  been  reduced  by  long  ill- 
ness, you  see  him  rally  in  a  surprising 
manner;  but  the  event  is  very  difl'erent 
when  a  man  in  high  health  is  overtaken 
with  a  severe  accident  that  requires  ampu- 
tation. You  have,  I  am  afraid,  seen  that 
the  operations  performed  on  young  persons 
in  florid  healtli  have  not  been  successful 
in  that  measure  that  you  have  seen  in  jjoor, 
languid,  exhausted,  hectic  creatures.  Is 
it,  then,  that  you  operate  in  a  condition  of 
the  patient's  mind  little  prepared  for  so 
severe  a  shock  ?  Are  we  to  seek  the  cause 
of  this  in  the  constitution  of  the  bodily 
frame,  or  in  the  condition  of  the  mind  ? 

Now,  there  may  be  a  great  deal,  in  com- 
mon cases,  in  the  preparation  of  the  mind; 
but  I  have  seen  a  man  come  into  this 
hospital,  petitioning  the  surgeon  to  ampu- 
tate, on  account  of  distortion,  and  die.  I 
remember  very  well  a  little  conceited  tailor 
coming  in  here  to  have  his  leg  amjiutated, 
because  it  was  crooked :  his  mind,  we 
must  presume,  then,  was  prepared.  I  was 
against  the  operation — that  I  must  say  for 
myself;  but  the  operation  was  performed, 
and  the  patient  tiled:  and  such  occur- 
rences make  me  suspect  that  we  are  to 
seek  for  the  cause  more  in  the  state  of  the 
constitution  than  in  the  condition  of  the 
mind ;  though  I  am  ready  to  allow  that 
there  must  be  a  great  deal  favourable 
in  the  calm  and  resigned  condition  of  the 
mind.  For  example,  when  you  take  the 
practice  of  our  navy  surgeons,  and  when 
they  are  speaking  of  the  time  of  amputa- 
tions,— these  are  circumstances  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Brave  men,  in  going 
into  action,  are  prepared  for  wounds.  In 
matter  of  fact,  when  wounded,  they  de- 
scend to  be  operated  upon,  while  yet  the 


animation  of  the  fight  prevails;  and  in 
the  work  of  Mr.  Copland  Hutchison  you 
will  find  that  these  men  have  the  resolu- 
tion and  presence  of  mind  to  tie  their 
handkerchief  or  garter  around  the  limb, 
and  with  a  shattered  leg  descend  from  the 
rigging,  and  hop  down  to  the  cockpit ! 
These  are  men  who,  under  operation,  will 
join  in  the  shout,  when  they  hear  their 
comrades  on  deck  cheering  after  a  suc- 
cessful broadside :  and  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
desire  to  lose  a  limb,  because  it  is  a 
provision  for  life.  What  a  difl'erent  pros- 
pect is  before  the  poor  lad  on  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  operate  this  morning  ! 
It  is  lamentable  to  think,  that,  during  the 
operation,  he  was  whispering  to  his  nurse, 
"  Well,  1  must  have  a  wooden  leg,  and  go 
a-begging."  That  is  a  very  difl'erent  con- 
dition of  mind,  and  a  very  difl'erent  condi- 
tion of  body,  too,  you  say ;  and,  therefore, 
I  fear  that  we  may  be  apt  to  be  misled  by 
the  authority  of  these  naval  reporters,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  operating  upon  young 
men  in  health,  but  in  a  condition  of  mind 
not  merely  prepared,  but  some  of  them 
positively  wishing  for  the  operation. 

As  to  the  time  of  operating — what  is  the 
meaning  of  early  amputation  ?  If  you  take 
again  our  authorities,  our  navy  and  army 
surgeons,  you  find  a  very  great  difl'erence, — 
some  of  them  speaking  of  half  an  hour  as 
an  early  period,  and  some  of  them  speak- 
ing of  six  or  seven  hours  as  the  early 
period.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
early  period  is  when  the  operation  is  per- 
formed very  early ;  that  is,  when  the  man 
is  still  animated,  as  it  were,  with  the  pas- 
sion and  excitement  of  the  actual  engage- 
ment,— when  the  knife  follows  the  injury 
so  immediately,  that  there  is  no  second 
shock. 

If  this  be  the  firet  period  for  amputa- 
tion, it  is  pretty  certain  that,  in  domestic 
and  hospital  practice,  we  can  never  profit 
by  it.  You  are  not  present :  you  do  not 
stand  with  jour  consultant  and  assistant, 
and  all  appliances,  ready  to  operate;  and  if 
you  were,  the  alarm  of  the  sufferers,  and 
the  outcry  of  the  friends,  preclude  this 
early  operation. 

There  is  another  point  that  you  must 
consider,  in  looking  critically  into  authors 
on  this  question.  You  find  some,  espe- 
cially the  French  authors,  eloquent  on  the 
subject.  Some  of  our  army  surgeons 
have  taken  up  the  same  view ;  and  in  my 
brother's  works  you  find  a  very  eloquent 
and  animated  description  of  it.  I  allude 
to  the  weakness  that  arises  from  commo- 
tion, the  tremor,  the  nervous  lowness,  the 
sickness,  and  the  sensation  of  death,  which 
comes  upon  a  man  severely  wounded. 
This  undoubtedly  docs  come  upon  a  maa 
when  wounded    in    the    belly  j    but    on 
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many  occasions,  when  I  have  conversed 
with  the  wounded,  I  have  not  found  any 
account  of  tliis  tremor  or  nervous  weak- 
ness, from  comiiiotion;  and  in  the  pam 
phlet  in  my  liand,  wliieh  is  the  last  record 
we  have  of  tlie  navy  practice,  hy  Mr.  Hut- 
chison, (and  wliicli,  consisting  but  only 
of  a  few  pages,  is  yet  invaluable,)  I  find  the 
condition  alluded  to  in  one  instance  only. 
That  there  is  such  a  condition,  be  assured, 
although  it  is  very  jiossible  that  their 
number  may  be  multiplied  by  authors, 
giving-  an  air  of  originality  to  what  they 
have  learned  at  second  hand. 

In  order  to  make  the  different  testi- 
monies correspond,  I  fancy  j'ou  will  have 
to  take  into  consideration  the  loss  of  blood 
in  many  instances.  There  is  a  case  which 
you  have  all  seen  repeatedly, — which  we 
unfortunately  see  very  often  in  the  course 
of  a  season ;  and  I  have  from  time  to  time, 
in  former  days,  taken  it  as  an  illustration 
of  what  I  meant; — I  refer  to  the  condition 
of  a  man  who  has  attempted  suicide, 
by  cutting  his  throat.  When  the  patient  is 
brought  to  the  hospital,  there  is  dejiression 
of  mind  and  loss  of  blood ;  and  the  depres- 
sion of  mind  and  the  loss  of  blood  reduce 
the  man  to  the  very  condition,  so  far  as 
lean  understand  it,  that  these  authors  have 
described  to  be  the  cfTect  of  severe  gun-shot 
wounds ;  so  that  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  when  the  picture  is  drawn  of  the 
nervous  influence  upon  a  man  who  is  shot, 
they  have  not  sufhciently  distinguished 
the  cases  where  tliere  is  loss  of  blood. 

We  say  currently,  and  with  perfect  cor- 
rectness, that  if  an  artery  be  opened  with 
a  lancet,  it  bleeds  the  person  to  death ;  if 
it  be  cut  V,  ith  a  bit  of  glass,  it  bleeds  the 
person  to  death ;  but  if  the  limb  be  torn 
ofT,  the  artery  does  not  bleed;  and  if 
the  artery  be  cut  by  a  ball,  it  does  not 
bleed.  Now,  that  is  perfectly  correct; 
there  is  no  hesitation  about  the  fact ;  yet 
1  have  a  notion  that  when  a  round  shot 
comes  through  the  sides  of  a  ship,  for  ex- 
amjjle,  and  tears  off  the  limb  near  the 
groin, — that  this  is  not  such  an  injury  to 
the  artery  as  to  cause  the  immediate 
stopping  of  blood  ;  that,  in  fact,  before  the 
man  is  brought  down  to  the  cockpit  under 
the  observation  of  the  surgeon,  he  has  lost 
an  enormous  quantity  of  blood;  and  that 
the  great  artery  docs  not  bleed  in  some 
measure,  because  of  the  loss  of  that  blood; 
then  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  ac- 
counted for :  there  is  the  fear  of  death, — 
there  is  the  shock  to  the  whole  nervous 
system,—  and  there  is  loss  of  blood ;  and 
these  three  combined  arc  enough  to  explain 
the  lowness,  trtanor,  and  condition  almost 
of  ai)proaehing  death. 

With  regard  to  the  clTeet,  then,  of  early 
or  delayccl  amputation,  I  have  had  this 
pamphlet  i)nt  into  my  hand  by  my  excel- 


lent friend.  I  have  not  had  time  to  read 
it  again;  but  I  have  just  lighted  upon  this 
paragraph,  and  it  brings  me  to  reflect  on 
things  long  since  gone  by.  It  is  a  list  of 
ami)utations  performed  on  board  His  Ma- 
jesty's ship  Leander.  The  remarks  are 
these:  — 

"  Amputation  of  both  thighs,  very  high 
uj) :   died  in  a  few  hours. 

"  Amputation  of  both  thighs,  very  high 
up :  ditto     ditto. 

"  Amputation  of  hip-joint:  died  shortly 
after. 

"  Amputation  of  left  thigh :  conva- 
lescent. 

"  Ditto         -         ditto         -         ditto. 

"  Ditto         -         ditto         -         ditto. 

"  Amputation  of  the  right  thigh:  conva- 
lescent. , 

"  Ditto  -  died  of  phthisis,  and  the 
stump  cicatrised. 

"  Amputation  of  the  left  thigh :  fever 
twenty  days  after  amputation,"  &.c.  &c. 

Now  this  brings  us  to  reflect  on  a  most 
important  circumstance,— a  circumstance 
that  is  necessar}'  to  ex])lain  my  conduct 
this  veiy  morning,  with  reference  to  the 
amputation  in  that  young  man.  In  am- 
putation there  is  a  shock  to  the  system,  to 
the  powers  of  life,  by  the  lopping  ofl"  of  a 
portion  of  the  body,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
shock  projiortionate  to  the  mass  that  is 
severed ;  and  there  must  also  be  a  shock 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  wound. 
You  may  naturally  enough  say,  is  there  a 
shock  to  the  system  from  amjjutation,  and 
none  from  the  limb  torn  oil'  by  cannon- 
shot  ?  The  question  would  be  very  natu- 
ral ;  but  my  meaning  in  using  nearly  the 
same  words  is  difl'erent.  The  shock  to  the 
powers  of  life  which  results  from  too  severe 
an  operation,  is  very  different  from  that 
attributed  to  the  eflect  of  wounds.  No 
doubt  if  a  thoughtless  surgeon  should  keep 
his  patient  too  long  upon  the  table,  poking 
for  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  working  on  a 
disease  of  the  rectum,  the  patient  becomes 
sick, and  vomitSjfalls  low, and  never  rallies. 
But  the  impression  I  now  speak  of  is  of  a 
difiercnt  kind,  and  occurs  at  a  difl'erent 
jieriod :  he  goes  to  bed  in  comfort,  and  pro- 
mises to  do  well,  but  dies  on  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day, —  sinking  you  know  not  how. 
The  extent  of  the  wound  must  be  very 
great  in  a  hip-joint  operation.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  v'ound  is  very  great  when  both 
thighs,  are  taken  ofl",  and  the  shock  is 
greater  when  the  thigh  is  removed  nearer 
the  groin  than  just  above  the  knee ;  and 
although  we  may  lose  sight  of  this  great 
principle  when  we  see  one  case  at  a  time, 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  look  uj)on  the  wards 
of  an  hosi)ital  after  a  naval  engagement,  in 
which  a  great  many  men  have  been 
wounded,  and  have  suflercd  ami)utation. 
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as  1  have  seen  in  Haslar  hospital,  or  after 
an  eni^agenient  on  land,  a»  I  had  abund- 
ance of  opportunity  of  witnessing  in  the 
hospitals  of  Brussels  after  Waterloo,  with- 
out perceiving  in  these  cases  this  great 
question  decided, — that  the  deaths  are  in 
proportion  to  the  mass  cut  ofl',  and  to  the 
surface  of  the  wound  exposed.  This  cor- 
responds exactly  with  our  practice  here  at 
home — I  may  say  with  your  own  know 
ledge. 

The  sole  object  I  have  in  these  observa- 
tions is  just  to  carry  ^'our  minds  back,  to 
bring  you  to  reflect  upon  these  cases,  and 
make  them  the  elements  of  your  future 
reasoning.  Now  you  have  seen  a  man 
witlihis  limb  shattered,  in  whom  amputa- 
tion of  the  thigh  has  been  ])erformed ;  and 
you  have  seen  that  after  a  fair  jn-omise  of 
success  he  dies.  *  You  have  repeatedly  wit- 
nessed this  occurrence.  AVell,  then,  here 
comes  in  this  young  man,  on  whom  I 
operated  this  morning,  a  healthy,  robust, 
country  lad.  A  heavy  waggon  has  gone 
over  his  foot,  crushed  the  tarsus,  crushed 
the  ankle-joint,  and  fractured  all  the  bones 
of  the  foot.  At  first  1  thought  of  making 
a  flap  from  the  sole  of  his  foot,  and  taking 
away  the  shattered  bones,  but  upon  putting 
the  finger  into  the  wound,  it  is  found  that 
the  OS  calcis  is  fractured,  and  that  the 
ankle-joint  is  torn.  You  see  by  a  man 
now  lying  in  Clayton's  ward  what  is  the 
effect  of  attempting  to  save  a  limb  where 
the  ankle-joint  is  at  all  ojien  :  that  man 
must  suflier  amputation  after  all.  The  at- 
tempt of  saving  the  heel,  to  rest  upon,  in 
this  lad's  case,  would  have  been  followed 
by  suppuration  in  the  ankle-joint  and  a 
tedious  caries  of  the  bones.  It  was  neces- 
sary, then,  to  take  off  the  foot;  and  the 
question  came  to  be,  shall  we  perform  the 
operation  just  below  the  knee,  or  low 
down?  You  see  that  the  matter  stands 
thus  :  when  you  have  got  a  young  man  in 
a  certain  condition  of  life,  who  is  to  lose 
his  foot,  you  perform  the  amputation  with 
a  flap  above  the  ankle-joint ;  and  he  may 
have  an  artificial  foot  so  adjusted  that  he 
retains  the  motion  of  the  knee-joint.  A 
footman,  a  great  favourite  of  his  master, 
who  was  very  desirous  to  keep  him 
in  his  service,  had  an  accident  of  this 
description.  In  that  case  I  performed  the 
flap  operation  above  the  ankle-joint ;  he 
got  a  case,  into  which  he  jjut  his  limb ; 
he  had  the  motion  of  the  joint,  and  could 
walk  decently  into  the  parlour,  and  stand 
at  the  sideboard.  He  thus  retained  his 
place,  which  he  could  not  have  done  had 
he  rested  on  the  knee,  and  had  a  stumj) 
sticking  out  ijchind. 

But  although  this  lad  be  healthy  and  be 
yonng,  it  was  not  for  that  reason  that  I 
amputated  low  down.  There  is  a  great 
brawny  calf  of  a  leg ;    and  if  1  had  ampu- 


tated through  the  mass  of  muscle,  I  con- 
ceive that  the  danger  to  life  would  have 
been  much  greater  than  in  amputating  a 
little  above  the  ankle.  You  remember  I 
stated  to  you  that  in  some  of  these  cases  I 
preferi'ed  completing  the  amputation 
which  the  accident  had  in  part  perfoi'mcd, 
extending  tlie  incision,  and  dividing  the 
bones,  and  thus  avoiding  the  second  shock 
altogether ;  for  I  am  sure  that  in  some 
cases  it  is  a  good  practice.  On  reflection, 
I  feel  satisfied  that  of  the  many  amputa- 
tions I  performed  at  Brussels  on  shattered 
limbs,  more  would  have  "survived  if  I  had 
opened  the  great  abscesses  in  the  leg,  cut 
across  the  remaining  soft  parts,  and 
cut  off'  the  spicula?  of  bone.  In  those 
cases  it  apjjears  to  me  that  the  profession 
has  been  too  anxious  for  a  clean  wound. 
Here  I  could  not  do  that,  but,  acting  on 
the. same  principle,  I  made  the  ojjeration  as 
Io^v  down  as  I  could,  taking  care  to  save 
muscle  to  cover  tlie  extremity  of  the  bone. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  i)erformed  this 
amputation  as  you  saw ;  and  I  hojie 
it  may  turn  out  better  than  those  opera- 
tions that  we  have  had  performed,  on  ac- 
count of  severe  accidents,  higher  uj),  where 
the  great  mass  of  the  limb  was  cut  through. 
At  present  there  is  no  indication  by  symp- 
toms that  the  constitution  has  felt  the 
injury. 

With  regard,  then,  to  ami)utation  gene- 
rally, there  is  one  rule  which  answers  for 
them  all,  and  which  is  so  simple,  so  ob- 
vious, that  you  would  wonder  that  it  had 
ever  been  omitted  in  performing  an  opera- 
tion. It  is  simply  to  save  integument  to 
cover  the  muscle,  and  to  save  muscle  to 
cover  the  bone,  and  to  keep  the  periosteum 
hanging  over  the  bone,  and  never  to  scrape 
it  or  expose  it.  If  these  three  things  are 
done,  it  requires  ingenuity  to  make  a  bad 
amputation.  If  the  integument  freely 
cover  the  muscle,  and  the  bone  be  sunk  in 
the  muscle,  the  amputation  is  \\ell  per- 
formed. Performing  the  operation  on  the 
thigh  is  the  simplest  operation  of  all  to  the 
surgeon,  though  the  most  severe  to  the 
patient ;  and  it  ought  to  be  so  done,  that 
when  you  have  cut  across  the  bone,  that  is 
the  last  view  you  should  have  of  it:  you 
should  never  see  it  again ;  but  if  you  see 
that  the  bone  is  sticking  out,  that  is  bad  ; 
you  should, and  you  must  so  manage  it,  that 
when  you  have  made  a  section  of  the  bone, 
you  say  good  by  to  it;  you  never  see  its 
face  again  ;  it  is  sunk  among  the  muscles. 

Now  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  By  the 
simplest  mode  possible.  First,  as  to  the 
external  incision.  If  the  incision  go  round 
the  thigh,  it  may  be  a  good  amputation; 
but  it  will  not  niake  a  "very  neat  stump. 
You  will  find  that  when  you  l)ring  the 
integuments  together,  they  are  i>uckered  ; 
they  are  irregular:    that  is  a  matter  of 
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no  great  consequence ;  but  yet  it  is  easy 
to  avoid  it.  If  you  take  the  long  amputat- 
ing-knife,  and,  iiistead  of  going  round  at 
once,  incline  it  with  a  little  semi-circular 
sweep  (first  on  the  one  side,  and  then, 
without  raising  the  knife,  on  the  other), 
then  you  have  two  flaps,  and  you  have 
made  an  incision  that  will  come  nicely 
together  over  the  face  of  the  sturnp.  Do 
not  separate  the  integument  from  the 
fascia,  nor  the  muscle;  tliat  is  quite  \vr<mg; 
and  it  is  never  done  unless  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  previous  inflammation  and 
liardening  of  the  parts,  in  which  case  you 
are  obliged  to  fold  up  the  skin.  You  are 
never  to  separate  the  cellular  texture  which 
is  under  the  skin  from  the  muscles  by 
dissection:  all  that  your  assistant  does  is 
to  pull  up  the  skin.  You  have  now  the  inte- 
gument retracted,  about  an  inch  above  the 
line  of  your  first  incision,  and  here  you  are 
to  put  down  your  knife  again.  You  are  next 
to  make  the  circular  incision  through  the 
muscle  down  to  the  bone,  and  round  it. 
An  attempt  has  been  made — and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it  has  the  support  of  no  mean 
name — to  make  the  incision  at  three  times : 
first  an  incision  through  the  integuments, 
then  through  the  superficial  muscles,  and 
tlien  through  the  deep  muscles, — the  super- 
ficial being  cut  further  down,  and  the  deep- 
seated  further  up.  Now  what  has  the  sur- 
geon done  ?  He  has  contrived  to  make  an 
irregular  surface,  in  which  both  arteries 
and  nerves  may  be  partially  divided — that 
is,  cut  above  where  they  are  divided.  Go 
tlirough  the  muscles  directly  down  to  the 
bone.  All  that  is  required  is,  to  allow  the 
])atient  to  draw  up  his  leg,  which  he  will 
do  naturally,  if  the  assistant  dresser  who 
holds  the  leg  will  let  him  ;  and  as  he 
draws  up  his  leg,  the  integuments  and  the 
muscles  are  drawn  from  the  bone,  and  the 
bone  projects  to  the  utmost  extent.  As- 
sist this  a  little  with  the  split  cloth,  cut- 
ting the  fibres  attached  to  the  bone  as  it 
protrudes.  You  now  make  your  saw  move 
horizontally  ;  and  one  effect  of  this  is,  you 
do  not  break  it,  which  you  are  very  apt  to 
do  by  the  unsteadiness  of  the  assistant  who 
is  supporting  it  in  the  horizontal  posture. 
The  moment  you  have  cut  across  the  bone, 
bring  down  the  limb  to  the  horizontal 
|)osture,  or  nearly  so,  and  then  you  find 
the  muscle  laj>ping  over  the  bone,  and  the 
integuments  a  little  i>rojeeting  from  tlie 
muscle.  That  1  call  a  good  amputation-; 
every  essential  circumstance  is  secured. 

Now  you  have  seen  another  mode  of 
operating  adroitly  i)erformed, — and  by  and 
by  I  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  say,  success- 
fully performed, — which  is  the  flaj)  opera- 
tion; you  have  seen  this  done  by  both  my 
colleagues  in  one  day.  You  grasp  tlic 
mass  of  muscles  and  integuments  upon 
one  side  of  the  thigh  bone,  pass  the  long 


double-edged  knife  close  to  tlie  bone  j  and 
having  made  this  ugly  stab  cpiite  through 
the  thigh,  tlie  knife  is  carried  downwards 
and  outwards  (that  is,  in  a  direction  from 
the  centre) ;  and  having  thus  made  a  flap 
of  muscle  and  integument,  the  soft  parts 
on  the  other  side  are  grasped,  and  the 
knife  passed  again  close  to  the  bone,  and  a 
second  flap  made.  The  advantage,  not  a 
small  one,  is,  that  the  operation  may  be 
done  with  great  rapidity.  The  essential 
l)oints  are  certainly  gained  here ;  first,  a 
rapid  operation,  and,  secondly,  the  muscles 
and  integuments  cau  be  freely  laid  back, 
and  the  bone  exposed ;  and  you  are  secure 
of  muscles  and  integuments  enough  to  co- 
ver the  bone.  I  do  not  see  any  further  ad- 
vantage in  it,  however,  unless  it  be  this 
(and  I  am  willing  to  allow  what  I  do  not 
comprehend),  it  really  does  appear  that 
there  is  less  pain.  We  are  jealous  here,  as 
it  were,  of  our  own  observation ;  and  we 
must  wait  and  notice  whether  this  be  a 
fact,  because  it  is  a  great  matter,  indeed, 
to  the  patient :  the  less  pain,  the  less  shock. 

[Sir  Charles  Bell  now  went  into  a  de- 
scription of  the  mode  of  amputating  with 
the  flap  low  in  the  leg;  afterwards  he  pro- 
ceeded— ] 

I  beg  you  to  recollect  that,  in  order  to 
insure  the  third  point  of  an  operation— the 
burying  the  bone  in  the  muscle— you  have 
a  difficulty  in  all  amputations  of  the  leg-. 
You  sometimes  see  the  surgeon  put 
through  tlie  split  cloth  between  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  and  then  twisting  it  over,  at- 
tempt to  draw  back  the  muscles  and  inte- 
guments ;  but  he  does  not  succeed,  and  a 
little  consideration  will  shew  you  why: 
it  is  because  of  the  inter-osseous  ligament ; 
and  therefore  you  put  in  your  knife  close 
upon  the  edge  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and 
you  cut  the  ligament.  As  y()u  cut  the  li- 
gament, you  find  that  the  cloth  goes  up — 
that  the  bone  projects  more  and  more : 
without  you  understand  this,  you  will  have 
the  bones  j)rojecting  in  the  stump.  Fur- 
ther, you  so  manage  it  as  to  cut  through 
the  tibia  and  fibula  together.  If  the  tibia 
be  cut  through  in  a  high  ojieration  on  the 
leg,  it  belongs  to  the  regular  operation, 
that  the  surgeon  again  puts  on  his  saw  ob- 
liquely, so  as  to  take  off  the  projecting  an- 
gle of^  that  bone,  which  else  is  apt  to  pro- 
ject, and  irritate  the  thin  integument. 

[The  subject  was  resumed  on  the  22d 
March.] 

On  leaving  you  the  last  day,  you  will,  I 
ho]ie,  consider  that  it  was  natural  in  me 
to  ask  myself,  "  Have  T  omitted  anything 
in  addressing  these  gentlemen?"  Now  I 
found  I  had,  and  a  point  by  much  the  most 
important  in  the  ojieraticui  of  amputation. 
I  said  that  an  amputation  of  tlie  thigh  was 
well  jierfonucd  when  the  bone  was  quite 
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buried,  and  when,  on  its  healing,  it  looked 
like  the  caricature  of  a  fat  child's  face. 
Fi>r  the  reverse  picture,  look  to  the  case  of 
tlio  lad  with  diseased  hip,  under  uiy  care, 
who  lost  his  leg  some  time  ago,  and  who 
exhibits  now  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
the  conical  stump.  There  the  thigh  tapers 
to  a  point  where  the  bone  projects,  covered 
only  with  a  tender  film  of  vascular  inte- 
gument. 

But  it  may  happen,  when  all  is  done 
well,  and  the  stump  is  of  the  most  ap- 
proved form,  that  the  patient  has  pains  in 
the  extremity,  and  that  the  stump  may  be 
as  susceptible  to  the  variations  of  the  at- 
mosphere as  a  barometer,  and  vei'y  easily 
affected  by  the  state  of  the  general  health. 
He  may  have  shooting  pains  in  the  stump, 
darting  like  a  stroke  of  electricity,  and 
with  such  violence  as  to  make  him  faint. 
He  has  got  rid  of  one  formidable  dis- 
ease, to  become  subject  to  a  diflerent  and 
a  worse  malady. 

What  is  there  then  in  the  mode  of  am- 
putation that  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
all  that  misery?  That  is  the  point  of 
which  I  omitted  to  speak ;  but  you  now 
anticipate  what  I  have  to  say.  See  that 
the  nerves  are  cut  short ;  for  if  the  nerves 
are  jiermitted  to  hang  out,  and  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  cicatrix,  your  patient  is 
in  danger  of  this  formidable  occurrence. 
This  is  the  reason  why,  when  you  cut  the 
integuments,  you  draw  them  up,  and  lay 
the  edge  of  the  knife  again  on  the  fascia, 
higher  by  an  inch  at  least  than  where  you 
cut  the  integuments.  This  we  are  able  to 
do,  by  retracting  the  integuments.  Be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  fascia  there  is  a 
loose  cellular  texture,  and  under  that  the 
cutaneous  nerves  run  close  upon  the  fas- 
cia ;  so  that  if  you  retract  the  skin  pro- 
])erly,  and  place  your  knife  at  the  edge  of 
the  retracted  skin,  you  divide  the  cuta- 
neous nerves  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half, 
or  more,  shorter  than  the  integuments,  and 
the  latter  completely  covers  and  envelopes 
their  extremities.  This  is  a  very  essential 
])art  of  the  operation  to  be  attended  to, 
and  is  too  often  neglected. 

Then,  again,  you  sometimes  hear  the 
j>oor  patient  say,  "  Is  that  foot  not  ofl' 
yet?"  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ques- 
tion, when  the  bones  are  sawn  trlirough, 
and  the  leg  is  removed  ?  It  is,  that  when 
you  are  taking  up  the  arteries,  you  touch  a 
divided  end  of  the  nerve,  and  it  appears  to 
the  patient  as  though  the  sensation  was  in 
the  foot.  Take  care  that  this  be  the  last 
time  he  shall  feel  the  foot;  for  if  you  in- 
clude the  nerve  in  the  ligature  of  the  ar- 
tery, you  lay  the  foundation  for  the  condi- 
tion I  have  described ;  your  ligature  hangs 
upon  the  end  of  the  nerve,  and  the  nerve 
expands  beyond  it,  like  a  button  in  the 
loop.     By  and   by  you   desire   to  get  it 


away ;  and  that  is  a  difficult  and  very  ])ain- 
ful  operation — much  more  difHeult  than 
that  of  amputation,  and  nearly  as  painful. 
As  you  would  avoid  that  awkwardness, 
then,  be  careful,  in  taking  up  the  vessels, 
that  you  see  the  end  of  the  nerve  free  from 
the  loop  you  are  about  to  draw.  If  you 
have  any  hesitation,  draw  out  the  nerve ; 
it  is  the  least  elastic  jiart  of  all  which  you 
divide  in  amputation ;  and  if  it  has  suf- 
fered inflammation,  it  is  particularly  apt 
to  project;  which,  if  it  do,  fix  the  tenacu- 
lum in  the  neurilema,  draw  it  out,  and 
cut  it  across  with  a  very  sharp  scalpel ;  it 
is  a  pang  which  will  prevent  much  and 
long  sufl"ering. 

If  you  have  made  a  note  in  your  memo- 
ries of  what  I  said  on  amputations,  when 
I  last  addressed  you,  add  these  few  obser- 
vations to  it. 
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DySTOCEA    PELVICA. 

Of  dystocea  pelvica  several  cases  have  oc- 
curred :  four  out-patients  required  the  aid 
of  the  forceps  ;  in  two  in-patients  the  per- 
forator was  employed,  and  artificial  pre- 
mature laboiir  was  induced  in  two  others. 
Of  the  forceps  cases,  I  select  two,  which 
are  interesting — the  one  because  a  large 
living  child  was  bom  where  the  pelvis  was 
evidently  considerably  deformed,  the  other 
where  the  forceps  were  required  to  be  in- 
troduced above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

"  12th  Jan.,  183-3.— Margaret  Dudman, 
set.  28.  First  child;  delicately  formed; 
very  juvenile  in  her  appearance;  pains  be- 
came strong  at  one  o'clock  yesterday 
morning,  when  the  liq.  amnii  came  away ; 
since  which,  till  this  evening,  the  pains 
have  been  lingering ;  and,  as  the  patient 
was  becoming  exhausted,  I  was  sent  for. 
Upon  examination,  I  found  the  os  uteri 
all  but  fully  dilated,  a  small  portion  of  the 
anterior  lip  still  remaining  :  the  head  had 
entered  a  considerable  way  through  the 
superior  aperture,  but  was  evidently  much 
elongated  and  compressed  for  want  of  room 
in  the  anteroposterior  diameter;  felt  a 
fontanelle  behind  the  left  foramen  ovale, 
but  the  swelling  of  the  head  rendered  it 
indistinct.  As  there  were  no  pains,  and 
the  head  so  far  advanced,  I  applied  the 
forceps,  passing  them  up  where  there  was 
most  room ;  viz.  in  the  transverse  diameter. 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  doing  it;  for, 
whilst  introducing  the  second,  the  first 
blade  slipped  into  the  hollow  of  the  sa- 
crum, and  I  was  obliged  to  begin  again. 
The  first  extracting  effort  which  I  made 
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convinced  me  that  the  head  was  very 
tightly  impacted,  for  it  was  nearly  ini- 
moreable,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  was  pulling^ 
ai^ainst  the  whole  mass  of  the  patient's 
body  :  it  advanced  however  somewhat; 
and  findinpf,  both  from  examination,  and 
from  the  distance  between  the  handles  of 
the  forceps,  that  it  was  very  large,  my 
])uj)il,  3Ir.  Wray,  who  assisted,  tied  a  piece 
of  tape  tightly  round  the  knobs  of  the 
handles,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  pres- 
sure upon  the  head,  and  thus  induce  it 
to  elongate  still  further.  This  was  again 
tightened  after  a  time,  and  the  head  ad- 
vanced gradually  towards  the  perineum  : 
when  the  perineum  became  distended,  I 
waited  some  time  between  each  extractive 
effort,  in  order  to  give  it  every  opportu- 
nity of  dilating,  and  an  immense  head 
was  extracted,  the  face  turning  to  the 
mother's  right  thigh.  One  blade  had 
passed  obliquely  over  the  right  eye  to  the 
root  of  the  nose ;  the  other,  under  the  left 
ear  to  the  under-jaw;  the  shoulders  fol- 
lowed with  considerable  diiJiculty,  and  a 
laceration  of  the  perineum  was  produced. 
The  child  appeared  dead;  but,  after  a  little 
while,  gave  a  slight  gasp.  I  immediately 
poured  some  sjiirit  on  its  breast,  "and  ap- 
plied a  hot  flannel,  moistened  with  spirit, 
over  the  chest  and  abdomen.  After  a 
time  it  again  gasped.  The  cord  not  pul- 
sating, T  divided  it,  and  squeezed  out 
some  drops  of  blood  from  it,  and  then 
put  on  the  ligature.  Another  gasp  came  : 
I  inflated  the  lungs  through  an  elastic 
catheter,  and  it  made  two  attempts  in  suc- 
cession to  inspire.  It  was  now  put  into 
a  warm  bath,  and  the  hot  spirit  flannels 
applied  to  its  chest;  a  little  ammonia  was 
added,  and  occasionally  applied  to  the 
nose,  and  a  drop  of  spirit  to  the  lips.  The 
efforts  to  breathe  recurred  more  frequently, 
and  at  length,  in  the  course  of  an  hour, 
the  breathing  became  distinct  and  regular, 
although  the  child  was  still  insensible 
when  I  left.  Whilst  this  was  going  for- 
wards, haemorrhage  siuldenly  appeared 
from  the  patient.  A  dose  of  ergot  liad 
been  given  when  the  head  was  born,  and 
was  now  repeated.  The  placenta  was  si- 
tuated on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  uterus; 
the  cord  broke,  and  I  was  obliged  to  intro- 
duce my  hand  to  extract  it.  I  threw  up 
some  cold  water  y>cr  vaginam,  and  with 
cold,  externally  applied,  the  uterus  con- 
tracted hard ;  the  sacrum  was  reached  very 
easily  with  the  finger;  the  anteroposterior 
diameter  of  the  pelvis  was,  at  the  utmost, 
three  ijiches  and  a  half.  Both  mother  and 
child  did  well." 

It  is  exceedingly  diflUcidt  to  know,  in 
cases  of  tliis  sort,  exactly  the  limits  where 
we  can  no  longer  use  the  forceps,  and 
where  the  perforation  becomes  necessary  ; 
nor  do  1  know  of  an  v  \erv  distinct  rule  wliich 


will  serve  as  our  guide.  So  many  circHUi- 
stanccs  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
both  with  respect  to  the  child  as  well  as 
the  mother,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain this  ]ioint,  without  having  accurately 
examined  the  whole  history  of  the  case, 
and  carefully  weighed  the  importance  of 
every  symptom  which  may  present  itself. 
The  readiness  with  which  some  children's 
heads  yield,  in  comparison  to  others,  is 
well  known ;  but  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
this  point,  before  applying  our  instru- 
ments, is  far  from  being  so  easy  as  may  b« 
imagined,  and  elcmands  that  tact  and  ex 
perience  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
long  and  constant  observation. 

In  the  above  case,  as  in  many  others, 
where  the  head  has  been  closely  impacted, 
I  have  repeatedly  found  the  benefit  of 
keeping  a  constant  pressure  upon  it,  by 
a  strong  tape  tied  round  the  handles  of 
the  forceps,  wliich  I  have  tightened  in 
proportion  as  the  head  ajipcared  to  yield. 
By  following  this  plan,  and  by  being  care- 
ful not  to  hurry  the  labour,  the  head  has 
at  last  begun  to  move,  in  cases  where  at 
first  it  hael  resisted  all  justifiable  attempts 
to  bring  it  down  ;  anel  w  here,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, I  liad  no  rescmrce  but  in  per- 
forating. In  the  case  [  have  just  described, 
a  laceration  of  the  perineum  was  pro- 
duced, although  not  to  any  serious  extent; 
and,  from  the  care  which  I  took  in  sup- 
porting it,  when  the  head  was  passing, 
I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  greater 
portion  of  it  was  produced  by  the  shoulders. 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  cases  where  the 
perineum  has  been  supposed  safe,  and 
where,  I  believe,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  frajuulum  perinei,  no  laceration  had 
taken  place,  that,  when  tlie  shoulders 
were  born,  a  considerable  rupture  was 
found.  The  shoulders  are  apt  to  pass  out 
rather  unawares,  perhaps  when  the  practi- 
tioner is  engageel  in  ascertaining  whether 
the  cord  be  rounel  the  child's  neck  :  at  this 
moment  the  shoulders  are  very  liable  to 
convert  a  slight  tear  into  a  considerable 
laceration.  The  difiiculty  with  which  the 
respiration  of  the  child  was  established, 
illustrates  some  very  interesting  points  of 
practice,  which  are  of  much  importance. 
The  asj)hyxia  nconalonnu  demands  very 
different  treatment,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  circulation.  In  the  present  case-,  the 
symptoms  of  plethora  were  very  distiucf, 
and  justified  the  extraction  of  a  little  blood 
from  the  cord.  I  know  of  no  method  so 
successful  in  rousing  the  torpid  action  of 
the  heart,  as  ajjplying  a  hot  flannel,  mois- 
tened witli  spirit,  to  the  child's  breast: 
a  little  liquor  ammonia?  sjtrinklcd  ui)on  it, 
assists  the  rubefacient  cflcct,  and  acce- 
lerates the  passage  of  the  blooel  in  the 
capillary  circulation. 

The  ergot  of  rye  1  have  given  in  ccunpa- 
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rativcly  few  cases  before  labour  was  com- 
j>Iete.l,'  liaving  very  much  confined  my  use 
of  it  to  wliere  there  was  inertia  uteri  after 
tlie  birth  of  the  child,  nor  has  it  failed  my 
expectations.  For  some  time  I  used  the 
tincture,  on  account  of  the  convenience  of 
the  form  for  instant  exhibition ;  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  ever  once  saw  any  distinct  eflects 
produced  by  it,  and  have  long  since  relin- 
quished it  for  the  use  of  the  powder,  which 
I  give  in  a  little  cold  water.  JMany  dis- 
crepant opinions  have  been  entertained 
respecting  the  ergot  of  rye;  but  where  it 
Jias  been  procured  good,  well  protected 
from  tlic  air  and  light,  and  kept  dry,  I  have 
seldom  known  it  fail.  As  a  means  of  pre- 
venting hemorrhage  after  labour,  I  con- 
sider it  very  valuable ;  and  shall,  in  several 
cases  of  this  report,  have  occasion  to  bear 
repeated  and  favourable  testimony  of  its 
])ower  in  exciting  uterine  contraction.  In 
the  present  case  the  placenta  was  de- 
tached with  some  difficulty,  owing  to  firm 
adliesion  and  unusually  weak  cord ;  and 
liaving  been  left  for  some  minutes  whilst 
engaged  about  the  child,  the  uterus  re- 
laxed, and  hjemorrhage  appeared :  I  did 
not,  therefore,  wait  for  the  action  of  the 
second  dose,  but  immediately  threw  up 
some  cold  water  into  the  uterus;  and  thus 
having  caused  full  contraction,  eflectually 
prevented  any  further  loss. 

"  Aug.  19,  1833.— Mrs.  Worsley,  a>t.  36; 
out-patient ;  a  stout,  elderly -looking,  red- 
faced  woman,  mother  of  three  or  four  chil- 
dren. Pains  came  ^n  yesterday  evening ; 
membranes  ruptured  at  midnight,  the  head 
partially  entered  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
but  not  having  advanced  further,  in  spite 
of  strong  pains,  by  two  o'clock  this  after- 
noon, I  was  sent  for.  The  midwife,  by 
her  own  account,  had  introduced  her  hand 
repeatedly  to  turn  the  head,  and  other  im- 
l)ropcr  manipulations.  The  patient  was 
very  hot;  but  as  the  pulse  was  slow  and 
soft,  the  passages  moist,  and  the  os  uteri 
fully  dilated,  I  did  not  bleed  her.  I  ap- 
])lied  Naegele's  forceps  with  tolerable  ease, 
although  there  was  some  little  difficulty 
in  jiassiug  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  At 
first,  my  attempts  to  extract  the  head  ap- 
peared to  produce  no  effect,  but,  by  ])er- 
sevcring  gently,  and  constantly  moving 
the  handles  in  a  circular  direction,  it  at 
length  gradually  began  to  move,  and  then 
came  dowji  quickly.  An  immense  child 
was  born.  There  was  merely  a  trace  of 
pulsation,  which  quickly  disappeared,  in 
spite  of  ray  attempts  to  rouse  the  heart. 
The  blades  had  pressed  very  tightly,  leav- 
ing a  large  ecchymosis,  which  filled  up 
the  fenestrte.  A  slight  hemorrhage  fol- 
lowed, for  the  room  Was  very  hot ;  but 
she  did  well." 

1  have  given  this  case  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  show  the  practicability  of  apply- 


ing the  forceps,  where  the  greater  portion 
of  the  head  is  still  above  the  superior 
aperture  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  an  ojjeration, 
I  believe,  which  is  rarely  perfoniied  in  this 
country :  indeed,  by  far  the  majority  of 
English  midwifery  forceps  are  not  adapted 
to  it;  it  has  been  also  opjjosed  by  the  high 
authority  of  Hamilton,  Burus,  and  Merri- 
man  ;  and  a  similar  opinion  has  been  en- 
tertained by  the  celebrated  Cams,  of 
Dresden.  "  The  true  case,"  says  Dr.  Ha- 
milton, "  is  where  the  bulky  part  of  the 
head  has  passed  the  brim ;  and  so  far  ad- 
vanced, that  the  soft  parts  of  the  woman 
begin  to  protrude." — "  In  almost  every 
case,"  says  Mr.  Burns,  "  where  the  forceps 
are  beneficial,  the  head  has  so  far  entered 
the  pelvis  as  to  have  the  ear  corresponding 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  pubes,  and  the 
cranial  bones  touching  the  perineum." — 
"  The  forcejis,"  says  Dr.  Blerriman, 
"  should  never  be  employed  till  the  ear  of 
the  child  has  been  within  reach  of  the 
finger  for  at  least  six  hours,  hemorrhage 
and  convulsions  excepted."  I  am  far  from 
wishing  to  invalidate  such  rules  as  these, 
because  they  are  of  the  utmost  utility  in 
preventing  those  imjiroper  attempts  at  giv- 
ing assistance  at  an  early  period  of  labour, 
which  would  so  often  lead  to  injurious 
results :  still,  however,  there  are  eases 
where  these  rules  cannot  be  considered  to 
api>Iy ;  where  there  is  such  a  want  of  pro 
portion  between  the  head  and  pelvis,  that 
the  expulsory  powers  either  cannot  make 
the  head  enter  into  the  superior  aperture 
at  all,  or  in  so  slight  a  degree,  as  to  give 
no  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  pass  into 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  The  cranial  inte- 
guments are  felt  puffy  and  swelled,  from 
the  obstructed  circulation  in  the  scalp, 
shewing  that  in  all  probability  the  child  is 
alive,  or  was  so  very  recently :  is  this  a  case 
for  perforation  ?  knowing  the  extraordi- 
nary powers  which  the  cliild's  head  pos- 
sesses of  elongating  and  shaping  itself  to 
the  passages  through  which  it  has  to  pass, 
and  the  great  degree  of  pressure  which  the 
foetal  brain  will  bear  without  injury,  are 
we  not  justified  in  trying  not  unly  the  ef- 
fects of  extracting,  but  also  of  compress- 
ing force?  In  labours  of  this  sort,  where 
the  obstruction  is  chiefly  at  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  the  passage  of  the  child  is  rarely 
difficult  throughout;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
own,  that  in  several  cases  where  I  have  ap 
plied  the  forceps  and  could  not  stir  the 
head,  I  have  been  on  the  point  of  deciding 
to  perforate,  when,  having  made  one  more 
trial,  a  sudden  movement  of  the  head  has 
taken  place,  the  difficulty  has  been  passed, 
and  the  delivery  completed  with  compara- 
tive ease. 

I  mention  this  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  junior  members  of  the  profes- 
sion  how   seriously  important  it  is,    not 
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only  to  make  an  accurate  examination  as 
to  the  proportions  between  the  head  and 
pelvis,  but  also,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power, 
to  form  some  idea  as  to  the  softness  and 
yieldinsj  nature  of  the  cranial  bones. 
Above  all,  in  cases  of  this  doubtful  sort,  a 
minute  and  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  symptoms  of  the  child's  death  is  of  the 
utmost  value  ;  for  the  practitioner  who  de- 
lays to  perforate  the  head  of  a  dead  child, 
and  thus  prolonj^s  the  sufterings  of  his  pa- 
tient, in  a  labour  Avhcre  at  any  rate  the 
forceps  must  be  applied,  is  just  as  culpable 
as  lie  who  performs  the  operation  without 
snilicient  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  so 
doing, 

I  now  come  to  those  cases  of  dystocea 
pelvica,  where  the  deformit)'  of  the  pelvis 
was  so  considerable  as  to  require  perfo- 
ration. 

"  July  12th,  1833. .-et.  24,  out- 
patient,   a   muscular,    red-haired,    florid, 
Irishwoman ;  married  exactly  nine  months 
and  eight  days.     Labour  pains  came  on 
early  this  morning.     At  four  in  the  after- 
noon the  head  had  made  but  little  pro- 
gress, resting  on  the  superior  aperture,  and 
feeling  much  swelled ;  could  not  ascertain 
the  position.     As  the  pulse  was  full  and 
hard,  the  patient  hot,  and  face  flushed,  I 
bled  her  to  3  xxiv.,  producing  only  slight 
faintness.     In  ten  minutes  after,  the  pains, 
which    had    become   very   ineflicient,    re 
turned  w^ith  much   energy ;  the   os   uteri, 
which  previously  had  notbeen  completely 
dilated,  was  now  open   to  its  full  extent, 
and  the   edge,  which  hitherto  had  been 
thin,  became  soft  and  thick  ;  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  head  had  entered  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis ;  and  as  all  this  had  taken  place 
so  rapidly  after  the  bleeding,  and  the  pains 
were  active,  I  was  in  hopes  that  nature 
vould  comjilete  the  labour,  and  therefore 
left  her  with  the  midwife.     At  six  p.m.  I 
was  again  called;  the  head  had  made  no 
further  jirogress,  and  the  pains  were  again 
failing;    she  was   becoming   restless,   vo- 
mited her  drink,  &.c.     I  found  there  was 
plenty  of  room  in  the  inferior  aperture,  but 
towards  the  brim  the  head  was  fast  wedged. 
I  tried  to  pass  uj)  a  blade  of  the  forceps, 
but  it  wotild  not  go  beyond  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  pelvic  cavity;  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  head  was  s"till  above  the  brim. 
I  therefore  perforated ;  the  head  was  un- 
usually hard;  I  threw  up  a  stream  of  warm 
water,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  l)rain 
followed.    The  head  collapsed  veryslowlv; 
and  in  sjiite  of  considerable  efforts  with 
the  blunt  hook  and  fingers,  it  did  not  i)ass 
the  perineum    till  near  nine  o'clock;   the 
nates  passed  through  the  i)elvis  with  con- 
siderable difficulty;  the  placenta  followed 
easily,  and  no  ha;morrhage.     After  Labour 
I  examined  the  state  of  the  pelvis,  and 


could  not  only  reach  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum,  but  at  least  an  inch  of  the  sacrum, 
beneath  the  promontory,  seemed  to  be 
c(mvex,  or  at  least  straight,  towards  the 
pelvic  cavity,  instead  of  being  concave. 
The  patient  did  well. 

In  perforating  the  head,  I  follow  a  plan 
which  was  recommended  to  me  by  my  ex- 
cellent friend.  Professor  Naegele,  of  Hei- 
delberg, and  which  I  have  found  of  great 
service  in  facilitating  the  collapse  of  the 
cranial  bones — viz.  by  introducing  an  elas- 
tic tube  into  the  perforation,  and  throwing 
up  a  powerful  stream  of  warm  water,  to 
dislodge  the  brain  from  its  attachments; 
the  substance  of  the  brain  is  thus  entirely 
broken  down,  and  comes  away  very 
readily;  the  cranial  bones  collapse,  and 
the  head  descends  with  great  ease.  In  the 
case  of  a  very  deformed  young  woman, 
whom  I  delivered  by  the  perforator,  only 
two  or  three  hours  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  the  practice  of  which  I 
am  now  recording,  and  where  the  projec- 
tion of  the  sacnim  more  resembled  a  se- 
cond foetal  head  than  any  thing  else  I  can 
compare  it  to*,  the  advantage  of  this  prac- 
tice was  very  striking;  the  whole  brain 
came  away  almost  immediately,  the  bones 
collapsed,  and  the  head  descended  with 
much  greater  ease  than  in  many  cases 
where  the  deformity  was  by  no  means  so 
considerable. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

(Communicated  by  order  of  the  President.) 

To  the  King^s  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

The  Petition  of  the  Royal  College  of 

Surgeons  in  London, 
Sheweth, 
That  by  charters,  granted  by  your  Ma- 
jesty's Royal  Predecessors,  this  College 
was  incorporated  for  the  advancement  of 
surgery,  and  for  the  examination  of  sur- 
geons, with  the  power  of  granting  them  a 
diploma  attesting  their  ability. 

That  your  petitioners  have  expended 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  reception  and 
display,  in  the  preservation  and  augmenta- 
tion (if  the  Ilunterian  Bluseum,  and  in 
rendering  it  accessible  and  useful  to  the 
])ublic,  so  as  to  advance  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power  those  great  scientific  and  na- 
tional objects,  which  wcrecontemj)latedby 
your  3Iajesty"s  Government,  and  by  Par- 
liament, in  intrusting  the  museum  to  their 

*  The   antero-posterior  diameter,  by  measure- 
lent  after  delivery,  was  barely  two  inches  and 
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care ;  also,  in  making  and  constantly  in- 
crca^insj  a  collection  of  books,  not  only  in 
all  branches  of  medical  science,  but  in  va- 
rious auxiliary  departments  of  knowledge, 
and  in  opening  it  freely  to  the  scientific 
public,  as  well  as  to  their  own  members. 

That  the  museum  and  library-  are  at- 
tended with  a  great  annual  expenditure, 
entirely  defrayed  from  the  funds  of  the 
College  ;  and  that  they  could  not  be  main- 
tained in  their  present  state  of  public  use- 
fnlness  and  efficiency,  if  those  funds 
should  experience  any  material  diminu- 
tion. 

That,  in  fulfilling  the  important  duties 
intrusted  to  them  by  Royal  Charter,  your 
petitioners  have  constantly  endeavoured  to 
improve  the  education  of  surgeons,  to  ad- 
vance the  healing  art,  and  to  uphold  the 
scientific  character  of  the  country.  They 
have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  these 
efforts  have  been  successful ;  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the  members  of  this 
Royal  College  have  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  great  improvements  which 
surgery  has  received  in  modern  times;  and 
that,  whether  we  regard  the  intelligence 
and  skill  of  the  body  generally,  or  the 
knowledge  and  public  services  of  indivi- 
duals, English  surgeons  are  not  inferior  to 
those  of  any  country. 

The  diploma  of  the  College  is  held  in 
such  high  estimation  by  the  public,  that 
nearly  all  who  enter  the  surgical  ])rofes- 
sion  consider  it  iudispensiblc  to  their  suc- 
cess ;  and  its  possession  is  required,  almost 
invariably,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  to 
public  surgical  apjiointments  of  all  kinds. 

Your  petitioners  having  heard  that  cer- 
tain persons,  acting  on  behalf  of  an  insti- 
tution called  the  London  University,  have 
applied  to  your  Majesty  for  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation, with  the  power  of  conferring 
medical  degrees,  humbly  submit  to  your 
Majesty,  that  the  grant  of  such  a  power  to 
that  institution,  while  it  would  infringe 
the  chartered  rights  of  your  petitioners, 
would  be  injurious  and  unjust  to  the  other 
medical  schools  of  the  metropolis,  which 
your  petitioners  are  bound  to  protect  to 
the  atmost  of  their  ability,  from  a  long  ex- 
perience of  their  efficiency  as  instruments 
of  professional  education,  and  that  it 
would  consequently  be  highly  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  public. 

Your  petitioners, — having  heard  that  the 
liberation  of  a  large  class  of  your  Bla- 
jesty's  subjects,  who  dissent  from  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  from  the  inconveniences 
under  which  they  labour,  in  consequence 
of  their  exclusion  from  the  English  univer- 
sities, is  alleged  as  a  reason  for  granting  to 
the  London  University  the  power  of  con- 
ferring degrees, — beg  leave  to  represent  to 
your  Majesty  that  no  religious  distinction 
is  observed  in  conferring  the  diploma  of 
this  college. 


Your  petitioners  humbly  submit  to  your 
Rlajesty's  gracious  consideration,  that  the 
institution  which  is  called  the  London 
University  resembles  the  ancient  and  vene- 
rated universities  of  England  only  in  name; 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  joint-stock  association, 
established  by  the  subscription  of  money 
in  shares,  which  may  be  bought  and  sold  in 
the  share  market.  When  first  opened,  it 
was  under  the  general  direction  of  a  coun- 
cil, and  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
a  resident  head,  called  the  warden  ;  and  it 
thus  presented  to  public  view  the  outward 
semblance  of  academic  arrangement  and 
discipline.  These  forms  have  been  mate- 
rially changed,  and  the  office  of  warden 
has  been  altogether  abolished.  The  insti- 
tution, having  spent  all  the  money  origi- 
nally subscribed,  has  already  fallen  into 
pecuniary  embaiTassments ;  so  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  printed  document  issued  by 
the  council,  the  session  could  not  have 
been  opened  in  October  1832,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  loan  from  some  proprietors, 
who  have,  therefore,  a  manifest  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  success  of  that  applieation 
for  a  charter,  which  they  have  been  parti- 
cularly active  in  promoting.  It  has  since  • 
been  "found  necessary  to  raise  a  further 
supply,  by  way  of  mortgage.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  original  100?.  shares  are 
now  at  a  discount  of  15  per  cent. ;  so  that, 
for  the  sum  of  25/.,  a  person  may  become 
a  proprietor  of  this  institution,  and  have 
a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  professors, 
and  in  the  granting  of  the  proposed 
degrees. 

Your  petitioners  humbly  submit,  that  a 
fluctuating  body  of  shareholders,  amount- 
ing to  above  1000,  (especially  when  the 
shares  may  be  bought  for  25/.)  is  unfit,  by 
its  very  constitution,  to  exercise  the  powers 
now  solicited  on  behalf  of  the  London 
University;— that  this  establishment,  even 
if  its  constitution  were  unobjectionable,  is 
entirely  deficient  in  the  essential  requisites 
of  security  and  stability,  and  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  experiment,  of  which  the 
result  is  at  present  extremely  doubtful. 

In  consequence  of  llie  state  of  the 
finances,  the  council  of  the  University,  be  • 
fore  the  opening  of  the  session  in  1833, 
withdrew  from  further  pecuniary  responsi- 
hilitv,  by  giving  up  the  control  of  the 
schools,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  profes- 
sors, and  receiving  from  them  a  guarantee 
to  the  amount  of  the  estimated  annual  ex- 
penditure. Thenceforth,  therefore,  the 
medical  and  surgical  department  of  the 
London  University  can  only  be  regarded 
as  an  association  of  teachers  conducting 
the  school  as  a  speculation  of  their  own, 
superior  in  no  respect  to  the  medical 
schools  of  London,  but  inferior  to  most  of 
them  in  not  possessing  the  means  of  that 
practical  instruction  at  the  bed-side  of  the 
sick,  without  which  a  due  knowledge  of 
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medicine  and  surgery  cannot  he  ac(]iiired. 
On  the  other  hand,  tlic  previously  existing 
schools  of  surgery  connected  with  the 
great  hospitals  of  the  metropolis  possess 
the  advantages  of  a  well  organized  system 
of  instruction  hoth  in  precept  and  in  prac- 
tice. In  them  the  great  hody  of  English 
practitioners  have  been  edue;ited,  and  their 
teachers  have  attained  a  degree  of  cele- 
brity as  public  men,  to  which  the  high 
ihaiacter  of  English  surgery  may  he  as- 
cribed. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  suh- 
mitjthat  tlie  association  of  medical  teachers 
in  the  London  Univer  ity  has  no  claim  to 
any  superiority  of  power  or  privilege  over 
the  other  medical  and  surgical  schools  of 
I,ondon :  and  that  to  give  to  the  former 
distinctions  or  privileges  which  are  denied 
to  the  latter,  would  involve  the  double  in- 
justice of  unfair  preference  and  unmerited 
exclusion. 

Your  petitioners  beg  leave  to  represent 
that  large  sums  have  been  expended  in 
founding  and  supporting  the  medical 
schools  of  the  great  hospitals  in  London, 
in  erecting  suitable  buildings,  and  in  pro- 
viding museums,  libraries,  and  the  other 
reijnisites  of  professional  education;  that 
property  to  a  considerable  amount  is  in- 
vested in  these  establishments,  in  which 
gentlemen  of  abilities,  knowledge,  and 
zeal,  are  employed  as  teachers.  Among 
these  schools,  which  depend  for  their  suc- 
■  cess  merely  on  the  talents  and  exertions  of 
their  teachers,  and  on  their  respective  ad- 
vantages in  other  points,  an  honourable 
competition  exists,  conducive  to  the  pro- 
motion of  knowledge  and  advantageous  to 
the  public. 

Your  petiti(mers  beg  leave  to  exjjress,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  their  serious  apprehen- 
sion of  the  public  disadvantage  that  would 
result  from  any  measures  calculated  to  de- 
range the  present  efficient  system  of  medi- 
cal and  surgical  instruction;  especially 
from  the  conferring  on  any  one  school  a 
monopoly  of  power,  and  thus  degrading 
and  injuring  the  other  institutions. 

Your  petitioners  are  iirnily  convinced 
that  the  occupation  of  teaching,  and  the 
power  of  examining  and  conferring  de- 
grees, ought  to  be  exercised,  as  they  now 
are,  by  distinct  institutions;  and  that  the 
union,  in  one  and  the  same  institution,  of 
these  discordant  attriljutcs,  must  be  at- 
tended with  danger  to  the  public  welfare, 
on  the  numerous  occasions  in  which  the 
interest  of  the  teacher  and  the  duty  of 
the  examiner  would  interfei'e  with  each 
other. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  most  humbly 
pray  that  your  3Iajcsty  will  not  grant  to 
the  institution  which  has  assumed  the 
name  of  the  London  University  the  power 
of  conferring  medical  degrees ;  and  they 
further  pray  that  if  the  expediency  of  such 


a  grant  should  he  referred  by  your  Majesty 
to  the  consideration  of  your  Majesty's 
most  honourable  Privy  Council,  they  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  being  heard  by 
counsel  on  the  subject  matter  of  this 
jietition. 


BRISTOL  INFIRMARY. 

To  the  ('hairman  and  Committee  on 
Medical  Education,  ^-c.  ^'c. 

Gentlemen, 
In  addition  to  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions contained  in  your  circular,  we  beg 
leave  to  subjoin  the  following  statement, 
to  which  we  respectfully  call  your  atten- 
tion, as  connected  with  the  subject  which 
must  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
your  inquiries, — viz.  medicul  education. 

In  the  year  173.5,  Bristol  projected, 
and,  in  173G,  carried  into  effect,  the  scheme 
of  an  hospital,  supported  entirely  by  volun- 
tarv  contributions.  Its  foundation  is  be- 
lieved to  be  nearly  coeval  with,  if  not  to 
have  preceded  that  of  the  hospitals  in 
London,  and  of  similar  institutions  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  (royal,  endowed, 
and  chartered  foundations  excepted.) 
This  institution  now  contains  from  2()0  to 
250  in-patients;  out  jiatients,  from  5000 
to  0000 :  average  number  cf  casualties, 
about  1200  annually. 

The  whole  range  of  building  is  unifoi'm 
and  extensive,  (having  been  re-erected 
within  these  few  years),  furnished  with 
baths,  warm  air,  and  other  modern  con- 
veniences, and  has  attached  to  it  a  spacious 
garden  as  a  promenade  for  convalescents; 
in  a  word,  no  expense  has  been  spared 
which  could  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
recovery  of  the  inmates. 

This  institution  is  also  enriched  with 
a  valuable  and  daily-inci'casing  museum, 
a  library,  a  lecturing  theatre,  and  excellent 
accommodation  for  examinations  and  dis- 
sections ;  in  the  latter  of  which  our  stu- 
dents are  almost  daily  engaged  under  the 
able  suiierintendence  of  the  house-surgeon. 

The  ordinary  disbursements  are  an- 
nually from  .5000/.  to  0000/.;  and  there 
has  been  lately  expended,  in  providing 
accommodation  for  tlie  out  patients,  about 
3000/.  in  a  supplementary  building. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  recount  the 
advantages  which  the  city  of  Bristol  pos- 
sesses for  a  great  medical  establishment : 
with  a  population  equal  to  that  of  most  of 
the  capitals  of  Eurojic,  with  a  large  and 
well-regulated  hospital,  and  also  a  medi- 
cal school,  the  student  may  here  learn  not 
only  the  principles  and  i)racticc  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  but  also  witness  on  a 
great  scale,  the  nature  of  most  of  the 
diseases  and  accidents  which  adlict 
mankind, 
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With  the  above  statement  before  you, 
gentlemen,  it  will  ju-iiiaps  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  there  eould  have  existed  any 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  conceding  to  us 
the  ability  to  qualify  any  students  for 
examination ;  yet  the  fact  is,  that  it  is 
only  since  the  2'jlh  of  November,  1831,  that 
we  liave  been  "  rerogtiized"  by  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  even  then  partially,  as 
our  dressing  apprentices  of  five  years 
standing  arc  at  present  under  a  peremp- 
tory oliligation  of  walking,  as  it  is  termed, 
some  one  or  other  of  the  London  hospitals 
for  a  period  of  six  months.  On  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  remarkable  that  the  regulation  of 
the  College  should  only  require  a  u'atking 
attendance  of  twelve  months  in  a  London 
hosjiital,  from  young  men  who  never 
before  may  have  been  within  the  walls  of 
any  hospital;  while  our  apprentices  have  not 
only  witnessed  the  practice  of  the  Bristol 
Infirmary,  but  have  been  constantly  em- 
jjloyed  addressing  ])upils,  and  in  the  charge 
of  casualties,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

This  representation,  we  presume,  en- 
titles the  Bristol  Infirmary  to  be  justly 
considered  an  hospital  of  the  first  class. 
Even  in  the  metropolis  there  are  not  above 
four  or  five  that  exceed  it,  either  in  size  or 
importance,  as  a  school  for  scientific  and 
practical  surgery;  and  none  surpass  it  as 
to  the  regulations  established  by  its  gover- 
nors for  the  education  of  the  students. 
It  may  be  asserted,  that  no  hospital  in  the 
kingdom  affords  greater  opportunities  for 
the  acquirement  of  medical  and  surgical 
knowledge.  On  this  subject  the  surgeons  are 
desirous  of  the  fullest  investigation;  and,  as 
some  proof,  they  beg  to  refer  to  every  one 
of  their  students  who  have  attended  in 
London,  who  w  ill  confirm  the  fact  from 
their  own  experience  and  observation: 
besides,  it  is  well  known  that  students  who 
have  received  their  medical  education  at 
this  infirmary  have  acquitted  themselves 
with  marked  ability  as  candidates  for  their 
diplomas,  when  under  examination  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries' 
Hall. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  the 
surgeons  of  the  Bristol  Infirmary  have 
ever  considered  the  following  regulation  of 
the  council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons as  oppressive  and  unjust;  but  they 
are  willing  to  believe  founded  on  an  erro- 
neous view  of  the  opportunities  the  Bristol 
Infirmary  affords  of  cultivating  medical  sci- 
ence:— Pujiils  and  apprentices,  when  can- 
didates for  the  diploma,  must  bring  proof 
"  of' hilling  attended  during  twelve  months  the 
surgical  practice  of  a  recognized  hospital  iit  Lon- 
don, Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen, 
or  for  six  months  in  any  one  of  such  hospitals, 
and  twelve  months  in  any  recognized  provincial 
hosjntal.'' 

The  surgeons  of  the  Bristol  Infirmarv 


are  of  opinion,  that  the  above  regulation 
of  the  Royal  College  of  .Surgeons,  which 
requires  an  attendance  of  six  months  as  a 
walking  pupil  at  one  of  the  hospitals  iu . 
London,  in  addition  to  an  attendance  dur- 
ing one  or  more  years  at  a  recognized  pro- 
vincial hospital,  as  a  neccssai-y  condition 
for  obtaining  the  diphnna  of  the  College, 
is  highly  objectionable,  and  for  the  foUow- 
ing  reasons: — 

1st,  Because  it  is  unnecessary :  a  student 
may  spend  the  prescribed  time  quite  as 
l)rofitably  in  attendance  at  a  recognized 
provincial  hosj^ital  as  upon  those  in  Lon- 
don. In  fact,  w  ith  the  exception  of  four 
or  five  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals,  the 
recognized  provincial  hospitals  are  upon 
a  larger  scale  than  those  of  the  metropolis. 

2d,  Because  it  is  injurious  to  the 
niorals  of  students.  It  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  students,  after  a  residence  of  only  a 
few  months  in  the  capital,  frequently  fall 
into  practices  of  dissipation  and  immora- 
lity, foreign  to  their  previous  habits,  and 
ruinous  to  their  future  usefulness,  respec- 
tability, and  happiness. 
'  3d,  Because  it  has  a  tendency  to  ren- 
der provincial  education  less  eflicient  than 
it  would  otherwise  be.  It  has  often  been 
observed,  that  students  neglect  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  the  advantages  afforded  to 
them  in  their  attendance  at  a  recognized 
provincial  hospital,  from  a  notion  that  the 
full  prosecution  of  their  studies  may  be 
delayed  until  their  residence  in  London, 
where  they  imagine  that  the  ojiportunities 
of  acquiring  professional  knowledge  will 
be  more  worthy  their  attention ;  and  in 
consequence  they  crowd  into  that  brief 
period  a  far  greater  nsimber  of  pursuits 
than  their  time  or  their  previously-formed 
habits  and  inclinations  will  enable  them  to 
follow  with  any  prosjject  of  advantage. 

4th,  Because  it  occasions  a  v»ry  considera- 
ble increase  in  the  pecuniary  expenditure  of  the 
student,  ivithout  advantages  in  any  degree  cor- 
respomlent  to  the  extent  of  the  outlay. 

Lastly,  Because  it  implies  an  invidious 
distinction  between  the  surgeons  of  the 
recognized  provincial  hospitals  and  those 
of  the  metropolitan  institutions  ;  a  dis- 
tinction which  cannot  be  supported  by  a 
fair  comparative  estimate  of  their  respec- 
tive attainments  and  capabilities. 

In  addition,  we  beg  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstance,  that  not  only  has 
the  time  prescribed  for  professional  study 
been  of  late  considerably  lengthened,  with 
a  corresponding  augmentation  of  expense, 
but  the  number  of  branches  of  science 
which  must  be  attended  to,  has  also  been 
greatly  increased. 

Gentlemen,  we  will  take  up  j-our  time 
no  longer  than  to  submit  to  you,  that  we 
require  redress,  and  to  rei)eat  that  the 
Bristol    Infirmary  has  a  fair    claim,    in 
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every  point  of  view,  for  admittance  into 
the  first  class  of  hospitals  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Gentlemen, 
Your  most  obedient  servants, 
(Signed)  Richard  Smith. 

W11.LIAM  Hetling. 
Ricn.ARn  Lowe. 
Henrv  Daniel. 
Nathaniel  Smith. 
The  Surgeons  of  the  Bristol  Infirmary. 
Bristol  Infirmary  ConsiiUation  Room, 
Al)ril  22,  1834. 

To  Henry  Warhurton,  Esq.,  M.P., 
S^c.  S^c,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
miltee  on  Medical  Education, 
House  of'  Commons,  London. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Friday,  April  25. 
ON  THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  EGYPT. 

Mr.  Davidson  gave  an  interesting  lecture 
on  this  subject,  which  he  began  by  correct- 
ing some  errors  into  which  the  commenta- 
tors and  intcrpretors  of  Herodotus  have 
fallen.  He  then  described  the  locality  in 
which  the  three  great  pyramids  are  situ- 
ated, traced  tlie  various  passages  and  cham- 
bers which  have  been  explored  in  that  of 
Cheops,  and  mentioned  many  particulars 
derived  from  personal  acquaintance  with 
these  stnicturcs.  In  conclusion,  he  gave 
his  opinions  at  some  length  on  the  proba- 
ble origin  and  purpose  of  pyramidal  struc- 
tures, as  they  are  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  in  Mexico  as  well  as  in 
Egypt.  They  seem  to  have  been  erected 
soon  after  the  flood,  probably  about  the 
time  the  tower  of  Babel  was  built,  and 
with  a  similar  design.  But  there  appears 
to  be  abundant  evidence  that  sacred  pur- 
poses were  kept  in  view  by  those  who  had 
the  ordering  of  their  erection;  and  that 
many  of  them  have  been  used  as  re- 
positories for  the  dead,  admits  not  a 
reasonable  doubt. 


totally  false  and  ttnfounded.  I  never  ob- 
tained for  him  a  card,  or  admitted  liim  to 
any  meeting  at  the  College;  nor  indeed 
did  he  ever  make  application  to  me  on  the 
subject. —  I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  B.  Sedgwick. 

Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
April  2;t,  1834. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  April  29,  1834, 


Abscess 

1 

Hooping-Cough    . 

19 

Age  and  Debility  . 

35 

Inflammation 

28 

Apoplexy 

5 

Bovvels&  Stomach 

3 

Asthma 

13 

Brain 

1 

Childbirth     . 

4 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

6 

Consumption 

53 

Insanity 

2 

Convulsions 

27 

Liver,  diseased 

3 

Croup    . 

5 

Bleasles 

10 

Dentition  or  TeethinglO 

Mortification 

1 

Diarrhoea 

1 

Paralysis 

4 

Dropsy 

11 

Rheumatism 

1 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain 

16 

Small-Pox     . 

2 

Dropsy  on  the  Chest 

1 

Sore    Throat     and 

Dysentery     . 

1 

Quinsey    . 

1 

Erysipelas    . 

1 

Spasms 

.*? 

Fever 

7 

Stone  and  Gravel 

1 

Fever,  Scarlet 

4 

Unknown  Causes 

1 

Fever,  Typhus 

1 

Gout      . 

2 

Stillborn 

12 

Heart,  diseased    . 

1 

Decrease  of  Buria 

Is,  as  compared  witli  ^    , , 

5 

the  preceding 

wee 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51  °  37'  32"  N. 
Longitude  0°  3'  51"  \V.  of  Greenwich. 


April,  1834. 

Thursday  .  24 
Friday  .  .  25 
Saturday  .  26 
Sunday  .  .  27 
Monday.  .  28 
Tuesday 


WednesdaySO 


Thermometeh. 
from  32  to  55 


31 
37 
40 
41 
4(> 
45 


59 
56 
53 
60 
64 
65 


Barometer. 

30  24  to  30  25 
30-19       30-12 


30  03 
20  60 
2931 
2943 
29-46 


29  85 
29-30 
29-35 
29-49 
29.54 


Wind  variable,  S.  prevailing. 
Rain  frequent  in  showers  on    the  three    last 
days  ;  otherwise  generally  clear. 
Rain  fallen,  -35  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


NOTE  RELATIVE  TO  MOSCATI. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sm, 
My  name  having  been  mentioned  in  Mos- 
cati's  iJaniphlct,  and  j  articularly  in  that 
part  of  it  quoted  in  the  last  number  of 
your  journal,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  asser- 
tion therein  made,  of  my  having  procured 
for  him  a  card  of  invitation  to  the  evening 
meetings  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  is 


NOTICES. 

The  letter  of  a  General  Practitioner, 
on  which  we  have  some  remarks  to  ciffer, 
has  been  left  out  this  week  for  want  of 
room. 

Pendulum  is  too  severe.  He  is  over 
anxious  to  crush  a  bruised  reed. 

The  pajjer  on  the  Lobelia  Inflata  is 
quite  too  voluminous  for  our  pages.  It 
would  require  careful  abridgment  and 
much  condensation  before  we  could  ven- 
ture to  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

W.  Wii-soN,  Printer,  57,  Skinner-Street,  London. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  10,  1834. 


LECTURES 

ON  THK 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  London  HospiUil, 
Bv  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lecture  XXXI. 
DIFFICULT  LABOUR. 

tAlSES    REFERABLE    TO    THE    OVUjM. 

1  HAVE  already  said  that  the  causes  of 
lingering  labour  referable  to  the  ovum 
are  described  as  being,— ^«^  preternatural 
toughness  of  the  membranes  ;  secondlij,  the 
head  l)eing  larger  than  usual,  either  from 
natural  healthy  formation,  deformity,  or 
disease ;  —  thirdly,  the  head  being  too 
strongly  ossified,  though  not  of  larger 
dimensions  than  ordinary  ;— fourthly,  mal- 
position of  the  head  ■,  —  tifMy,  ascites  or 
tympanites  of  the  foetal  abdomen; — sixthly, 
the  umbilical  cord  being  unnaturally  short, 
or  being  twisted  around  the  l)()dy  or  limbs 
of  the  foetus  ;—se('e)((/i/i/,  unusual  bulk  of 
the  trunk  or  limbs,  arising  either  from 
exuberance  of  natural  growth,  or  from, 
eighthly,  monstrosity.  Some  of  these  causes 
exert  a  most  ])()werful  influence  in  retard- 
ing labour;  while  others, — as  far  at  least 
as  delay  in  the  expulsion  of  the  head  is 
concerned, — must  be  considered  of  little  or 
no  account. 

PRETERNATURAL   TOUGHNESS    OF    THE 
MEMBRANES. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  very  frequent  cause, 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  overcome,  when  clearly 
distmguished  :  it  is,  indeed,  by  far  more 
common  for  a  premature  rupture  of  the 
membranous  cyst  to  produce  a  protraction 
(jf  the  process  ;  since  tlie  passages  are  then 
deprived  of  the  advantage  of  that  soft 
dilating   medium    which  "it   offers    wjicn 
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entire.  If,  however,  tlie  membranes  l)e 
oxceedingly  strong,  as  occasionally  they 
are,  —  although  possessing  their  usual 
thinness  and  pellucidity,  —  it  is  evident 
that  the  very  circumstance  of  the  bag 
remaining  whole  after  the  full  dilatation 
of  the  ])arts  is  effected,  will  necessarily 
more  or  less  prolong  the  labour ;  since  the 
ovum  must  either  pass  unbroken,  or  a 
greater  force  than  ordinary  must  be  exerted 
by  the  uterus  to  destroy  its  integrity.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  ovum  will  be 
expelled  whole,  provided  the  term  of  ges- 
tation be  nearly  perfected  ;  nor  indeed  is 
such  an  event  desirable,  because  of  the 
dangers  which  must  accrue  both  to  the 
mother  and  the  fa?tus  ; — to  the  mother,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  iirobability 
of  ]i<T?morrhage  from  the  sudden  emptying 
of  the  uterine  cavity; — to  the  foetus,  from 
its  being  deprived  of  the  means  of  life 
through  the  ]dacental  circulation  before  it 
can  enjoy  the  equivalent  advantage  of 
respiration.  Some  instances,  indeed,  are 
recorded  in  which  the  ovum,  nearly  ma- 
tured, has  passed  entire  ;  but  these  are 
exceedingly  rare. 

I  have  already  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  in  ordinary  cases,  .so  far 
from  desiring  the  early  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  we  should  be  anxious  to  pre- 
serve them  as  long  as  possible;— until,  in- 
deed, they  have  jierfectly  opened  the  os 
uteri,  distended  the  vagina,  and  somewhat 
protruded  externally.  As  soon,  however, 
as  they  have  appeared  in  the  least  outward 
to  the  vulva,  we  may  suppose  that  all  the 
advantage  which  can  be  derived  from  theni 
has  been  gained ;  and,  should  they  still 
resist  the  j^ower  of  the  uterine  contrac- 
tions, we  may  conclude  that  their  preter- 
natural toughness  is  retarding  the  exit  of 
the  head. 

Treatment. — In  this  simple  case  it  is  only 
necessary  to  perforate  the  bag  witli  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  finger,  a  pointed  (piill,  or  a 
stilette  :  the  waters  will  escape;  the  head 
of  the  child  will  then  enter  the  pelvis,  if  it 
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lias  not  previously  done  so ;  and, — ])ro\  ided 
this  be  the  sole  cause  oC  delay, — the  ditli- 
eulty  will  imnit'diatily  vanish. 

It  is  remarked  by  some  obstetrical 
teachers,  that  as  the  urinary  bladder  oeea- 
sionally  prolaj)scs  before  the  head  of  the 
cliild  under  labour,  it  might  l)e  mistaken 
for  the  membranous  cyst,  and  be  ruptured ; 
and  I  have  heard  Dr.  Hamilton  state,  that 
he  has  actually  known  an  incautious  prac- 
titioner so  far  I'oriret  himself  as  to  perforate 
the  coats  of  the  bladder  in  mistake.  It 
cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  give  you  the 
diagnostic  marks  between  the  bladder  and 
the  membranes  of  the  ovum;  I  should  pre- 
sume that  no  man  who  has  attended  in  the 
least  to  the  science  of  midwiferj, can  make 
such  an  egregious  blunder. 

It  appears  to  me  much  more  ])robable, 
that  the  prolapsed  bladder  should  be  mis- 
taken for  a  watery  cyst,  the  result  of  dis- 
eased action, — an  enlarged  ovary,  for  in- 
stance,—and  that  it  should  be  punctured 
with  a  sharp  instrument,  under  that  erro- 
neous impression.  The  diagnosis  would 
be  most  easy;  the  introduction  of  the  ca- 
theter would  withdraw  the  fluid,  and  dis- 
sipate the  swelling;  and  I  should  really 
hope  no  person  would  propose  tapping  a 
fluctuating  tumor  in  the  ]ielvis,  through  the 
vagina,  w  ithout  i)reviously  evacuating  the 
bladder.  So  obvious  is  the  necessity  of 
such  a  i)roceeding,  so  simple,  easy,  and  sa- 
tisfactory, is  this  mode  of  arriving  at  the 
truth,  that  wlien  speaking  of  pelvic  tu- 
mors, I  neither  thought  it  worth  while  to 
insist  on  your  using  the  catheter,  as  a 
means  of  diagnosis,  nor  to  warn  you 
against  falling  into  such  a  fatal  error,  as 
mistaking  a  distended  bladder  for  an  en- 
largement of  morbid  growth. 

HEAD  PRETERNATIRALLY  ENLARGED. 

The  second  cause  referable  to  the  ovum 
is  a  preternaturally  large  head,  either  from 
healthy  formation,  monstrosity,  or  disease. 
We  have  already  learned  that  the  size  and 
weight  of  infants  at  birth  vary  exceed- 
ingly ; — that  my  father  was  once  present 
at  the  birth  of  a  child  which  weighed  six- 
teen pounds  and  a  half  avoirdupois;  and 
we  may  naturally  conclude,  that  when  the 
general  bulk  so  prodigiously  exceeds  the 
common  average,  the  head  will  partake  of 
the  exuberant  growth,  and  occasion  a  pro- 
portionate difficulty  under  labour. 

In  such  a  case  it  is  probable  that  the 
true  cause  of  protraction  will  not  be  dis- 
covered until  the  head  have  entered  the 
pelvis,  or  engaged  somewhat  in  the  sujjc- 
rior  strait.  But  its  mere  extraordinary 
size  would  not  influence  our  treatment,  or 
abrogate  the  general  rule — that  we  should 
desist  from  interfering  instrumentally  un- 
til symptoms  supervened  indicative  of  dis- 
tress, afid  re<jniriiig  relief 


Rare  as  the  last  cause  of  protraction 
must  necessarily  be,  it  is  still  more  uncom 
mon  for  a  monstrous  formation  ol  the 
head  to  impede  its  transit:  the  most  usual 
irregularity  in  dcveloj)ment  is  a  want  of 
brain,  of  which  you  have  some  striking 
specimens  before  you;  and  such  a  mal- 
formation can  ofl'er  no  impediment  under 
labour.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  other 
defonnities  to  exist ;  and  each  of  these 
cases  must  be  treated  according  to  its 
own  peculiarities,  since  no  general  rule 
can  be  laid  down  for  our  guidance,  except 
that  so  frequently  quoted. 

Children  are  occasionally  bom  with 
tumors  attached  to  the  head,  as  you  see  in 
the  instances  on  the  table.  These  usually 
contain  fluid,  and  would  offer  but  little 
resistance  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
process  of  parturition.  A  cidleetion  of 
water  within  the  foetal  skull  itself — con- 
stituting congenital  hydroceplialus — is  a 
less  infrequent  disease ;  though  this  is  also 
very  rare.  It  has  been  my  lot,  however,  to 
meet  with  such  an  enlargement  on  many 
occasions.  The  quantity  of  fluid  eff'usedis 
sometimes extraordiiiarily great.  Thisftetal 
skull  [presenting  it]  would  hold  a  pint,  in- 
dependently of  the  brain;  but  I  have  known 
instances  where  the  head  was  very  much 
larger  than  the  one  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
even  previously  to  birth. 

Now  although  the  relative  normal  size 
which  ought  to  exist  between  the  pel- 
vis and  the  head  is  here  destroyed,  and 
the  diftieulty  and  danger  must  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dimensions  the  head  has 
acquired,  it  does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  that  the  woman  would  die  unde- 
livered if  art  did  not  sttq)  in  to  rescue  her: 
for  I  have  already  mentioned  a  case  in 
which  a  head,  containing  a  pint  of  fluid, 
was  squeezed  whole  through  the  pelvis,  to 
the  great  danger  of  the  saero-iliac  liga- 
ments and  the  pelvic  viscera  themselves. 
In  other  instances,  when  putrefaction  has 
occurred  to  a  ccuisiderable  extent  before 
the  commencement  of  labour,  I  have 
known  the  scalj)  to  burst,  and  the  fluid 
to  be  evacuated:  the  bones  have  then  col- 
lajiscd,  the  difficulty  has  been  over,  and 
the  flattened  head  has  protruded.  But  in 
other  cases, — and  they  are  by  far  the  most 
frequent, — instrumental  aid  will  l)e  found 
necessary  before  delivery  can  be  efTcctcd. 

There  is  great  danger  in  allowing  a 
foetal  head,  enlarged  by  hydroeejihalie  dis- 
ease, to  remain  for  a  long  tinu'  locked  in 
the  ])elvie  cavity ;  because,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  from  its  eomi)ressil)ility  and 
the  open  state  of  thefontanelles,  it  so  com- 
jdetely  adajjts  itself  to  the  shape,  and 
moulds  itself  into  the  irregularities  of  the 
cavity,  as  to  j)roduce  constant,  strong,  un- 
interru])ted,  and  almost  universal  pressure 
ui)on    the  lining  structures,  to   their  im- 
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minciit  and  certain  hazard.  Wf  should 
nuturallv  e\]H<;t  shni<!fliin!>'  to  occur:  the 
bladder  "and  the  rectum  nii^lit  he  impli- 
cated, and  a  fatal  termination  result. 

Such  hcins?  the  dangers  attendant  on 
this  case,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  possible  consequence,  that  we 
.should  detect  a  hydroce]ihalie  head  as 
early  in  the  process  as  possible :  nor  is  the 
diagnosis  difficult.  We  may  ascertain  the 
existence  of  the  disease  by  the  volnme  of 
the  head  being  so  much  greater  than  ordi- 
nary, by  the  bones  being  so  much  wider 
apart,  the  fontanelles  and  sutures  being 
more  open  and  discernible,  and  by  there 
being  a  certain  degree  of  fluctuation  evi- 
dent within  the  skull.  These  peculiarities 
it  will  certainly  not  be  easy  to  discriminate 
before  the  os  uteri  is  dilated  to  a  moderate 
extent;  or  if  we  are  content  with  inquiring 
by  the  first  finger  of  tlie  right  hand  :  but  I 
have  before  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
we  should  introduce  two  or  more  fingers  of 
the  left  hand,  to  determine  the  cause  of 
delay,  provided  the  labour  be  not  progress- 
ing satisfactorily  ;  and  even  should  the 
pelvic  cavity  be  but  little  occupied  by  the 
head,  we  shall  in  most  instances  be  able, 
with  care  and  attention,  to  satisfy  our- 
selves of  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 

Treatment,  —  Having,  then,  detected  a 
hydroec])halic  head  either  above  the  brim 
or  occupying  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  what 
must  be  our  practice? — Are  we  to  act  on  the 
principles  1  have  before  so  often  enjoined,  of 
waitingas  long  as  possible, compatible  with 
the  ])aticnt's  strength,  before  afTording  any 
means  of  relief? — are  we  to  incur  the 
liazard  of  contusion,  inflammation,  and 
sloughing  ? — are  we  to  run  the  risk  of  the 
patient's  powers  becoming  exhausted  by 
useless  struggles  ; — of  her  system  being  so 
much  depressed  as  to  endangerher  sinking? 
—  Certainly  not.  When  we  have  ascertained 
that  nature  is  unable  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty except  at  a  great  expenditure  of 
power,  we  are  fully  warranted  in  having 
recourse  to  early  perforation,  that  the  fluid 
may  be  evacuated,  and  an  opportunity 
aflForded  to  the  bones  to  collapse;  the  case 
will  then  most  probably  be  terminated  by 
the  contraction  of  the  uterus  alone.  I  think 
myself  justified  in  ofiering  this  recom- 
mendation, because  of  the  danger  of  inflam- 
mation, and  all  the  dreadful  consequences 
which  may  follow  imiiaction  of  the  head 
— because  of  the  slight  probability  there 
exists  of  the  ultimate  preservation  of  the 
child's  life.  Suppose  even  that  the  infant 
was  born  living,  is  it  likely  to  survive  for 
any  length  of  time?— Is  it  probable  that 
the  disease,  originating  in  an  early  period 
of  pregnancy,  will  be  removed,  or  even  sus- 
pended ? — Are  we  not  rather  to  expect  that 
it  will  go  on  increasing,  to  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the   little  sufferer  ? — Is  the 


child,  then,  likely  to  be  a  comfort  to  its  pa- 
rents?— Is  it  likely  ever  to  enjoy  the  perfect 
possession  of  its  faculties,  whether  corporeal 
or  intellectual?  —  Is  it  likely  to  become  an 
useful  citizen,  or  valuable  member  of  so- 
ciety ? — The  probability  is  much  against 
even  the  least  of  these  advantages. —  Can 
we,  then,  for  a  moment  ])ut  the  woman's 
safety  in  competition  with  the  preservation 
of  a  hydrocephalic  child  ? — If  it  be  ob- 
jected that  life  must  necessarily  be  de- 
stroyed by  adopting  the  measures  just 
recommended,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  physician  to  preserve  life,  if  possible, 
under  the  most  aggravated  circumstances 
of  pain,  misery,  helplessness,  and  fatuity, 
I  would  answer,  here  is  life  pitted  against 
life  ; — the  life  of  the  mother  of  a  family,  in 
other  respects  healthy,  against  the  puny, 
slender,  scarce  animal  vitality  of  a  diseased 
infant.  Even  should  the  child  pass  alive, 
and  the  woman  also  be  preserved,  her 
structures  must  be  seriously  endangered  ; 
and  two  miserable  instances  of  sloughing, 
when  the  head  Avas  full  of  serous  fluid, 
have  come  under  my  own  immediate 
notice,  occasioned  by  the  ])raisevvorthy — 
though  in  the  ease  under  consideration, 
falsely-founded  —  horror  inspired  by  the 
idea  of  craniotomy.  In  following  up  this 
practice,  however,  let  us  beware  of  error  ; 
— let  not  our  ignorance  lull  us  into  a  fatal 
assurance.  Let  us  l)e  perfectly  certain  of 
the  existence  of  disease  in  the  fostal  head 
before  we  take  the  perforator  in  hand. 
What  an  appalling  and  sickening  feeling 
must  oversi)read  the  mind  of  that  man 
who  plunges  the  murderous  instrument 
into  the  centre  of  the  brain  of  a  living, 
healthy  ftetus,  under  the  erroneous  belief 
in  the  presence  of  hydrocephalus!  What 
would  his  sensations  be,  when,  instead  of 
the  expected  water,  a  stream  of  jnire  and 
unmixed  blood  flows  from  the  inflicted 
wound  !  What  bitter  remorse  must  over- 
whelm him,  when,  after  the  keenness  of  the 
first  shock  has  passed  av\ay,  leisure  is 
aft'ordcd  him  to  contemi)late  the  rashness 
of  his  conduct  ! — The  mischief  is  done  ; — 
the  death  blow  is  struck  ; — the  act  is  irre- 
vocable ! 

UNUSUAL  FIRMNESS    AND  MALPOSITION    OF 
THE  HEAD. 

As  occasionally  an  exuberance  of  growth 
takes  place  throughout  the  whole  fcetal 
body,  so  at  other  times  we  observe  some  of 
the  systems  more  particularly  developed 
than  others ;  and  this  is  most  remarkable 
in  regard  to  the  skeleton.  The  cranial 
bones  partaking  of  this  increased  deposit 
of  osseous  matter,  become  thicker,  harder, 
and  firmer  than  is  usual ;  the  membranous 
lf)aces  which  separate  them  from  each 
other  are  diminished  in  extent ;  and  such 
a  degree  of  solidity  is  imparted  to  the  en- 
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tire  head,  that  it  is  incapable  of  under- 
going tliat  compression  •nhicli  so  mate- 
rially lessens  it'<  lateral  diameter,  and  so 
much  facilitates  its  transit.  Proportionate 
dilHc'ilty  will  therefore  he  produced  under 
laljour,  and  the  same  effects  will  result  as 
though  the  head  was  actually  of  extra 
traordinary  size. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  peculiar  con- 
formation will  be  detected  enrly  in  tlie 
labour;  but  when  delay  in  tlie  descent  of 
the  head  appears,  we  may  be  able  to  satisfy 
ourselves  both  that  it  is  not  larger  than 
common,  and  also  that  it  is  more  strongly 
ossified  than  usual,  by  the  introduction  of 
two  or  more  fingers  of  the  left  hand  np  to 
the  pelvic  brim,  as  before  more  than  once 
advised.  This  latter  indication  we  may 
collect  as  well  from  the  preternatural 
solidity  of  its  feel,  as  from  the  indistinct- 
ness of  the  sutures  and  fontanelles,  and 
the  small  space  which  they  occupy. 

Regarding  the  treatment  of  such  a  case,  T 
have  nothing  to  offer  beyond  the  instruc- 
tions so  often  inculcated  ; — that  we  should 
wait  as  long  as  is  consistent  with  the 
woman's  safety ;  and,  when  compelled, 
use  those  means  most  applicable  to  the 
case :  the  long  or  short  forceps,  if  the  head 
have  descended  sufficiently  low  to  lie  with- 
in their  grasp;  the  perforator,  if  by  its 
agency  alone  we  can  snatch  the  patient 
from  impending  death. 

Having  already  fully  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  malposition  of  the  head  in  the  lec- 
ture on  irregHlarilies  of  head  presentat.'um ,  it 
cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  enter  again 
upon  this  cause  of  lingering  labour;  and 
as  far  as  resj)ects  the  treatment,  1  have 
nothing  to  acid  to  the  instructions  I  for- 
merly gave. 

ASCITES    AND    TYMPANITES    OF    THE 
FCETAL    ABDOMEN. 

An  effusion  of  fluid  will  sometimes  take 
Ijlace  during  fcetal  life  into  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  cavities:  ])i)th  hydrothorax 
and  ascites,  however,  as  congenital  dis- 
eases, are  very  rare  ;  the  latter  is  perhaps 
the  most  frequent  of  the  two.  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  difficulty  to  the  passage  of 
the  child  would  be  jiroduced  by  a  collec- 
tion of  water  in  the  chest ;  nor  would  an 
abdomen  enlarged  from  the  same  cause, 
however  much  increasLd  in  bulk,  (»ffer  any 
impediment  to  the  birth  of  the  liead.  Dc. 
lay  would  occur,  however,  in  the  transit  of 
the  bod II ;  and  if  means  of  relief  were  not 
applied,  the  woman  might  sink  under  her 
sufferings,  although  the  child  were  partly 
in  the  world. 

The  case  would  be  known  by  the 
shoulders  remaining  at  the  outlet  of  the 
pchis  after  the  birth  of  the  head,  re-isting 
both  the  expulsive  powers  exerted  by  the 
uterus,   and  the    extractive  efforts  of  the 


medical  attendant.  On  the  hand  l)eing 
passed  into  the  pelvis,  along  the  body  of 
the  child  anteriorly,  it  would  detect  the 
abdomen,  large  and  distended,  soft  and 
fluctuating  to  the  feel,  entirely  blocking 
up  the  pelvic  brim. 

If  our  endeavours  to  perfect  the  birth  by 
traction  at  the  neck,  or  by  hookiiiij  the 
finger  or  some  blunt  instrument  under  the 
axilla,  were  not  crowned  with  success,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  diminish  the  brdk  of 
the  body  by  evacuating  the  contained  fluid. 
This  could  easily  be  effected  by  a  troehar, 
or  even  by  the  obstetric  perforator.  'I'he 
only  o1)iection  which  could  be  started  to 
the  jierformance  of  this  operation,  consists 
in  its  apparent  cruelty;  but  every  conside- 
ration must  give  way  to  the  preservation  of 
the  woman's  life;  and  we  shall  mostly 
find,  that  the  child  has  ceased  to  exist  be- 
fore this  means  of  delivery  has  become  ne- 
cessary. Unless  it  be  breathing  vigo- 
rously, the  pressure  exerted  on  the  umbili. 
cal  cord  will  most  likely  have  destroy d  it ; 
and  that  pressure  must  have  been  carried 
to  a  great  extent,  if  we  are  unable  to  with- 
draw the  body  without  i)uncturing  the  pe- 
ritoneal sac. 

Tympanites  is  the  effect  of  putrefaction ; 
and  gas  will  be  generated  in  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity,  in  the  intestinal  canal  itself, 
and  in  the  cellular  structure  undervicath 
the  skin. 

We  can  have  no  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing that  putrefaction  has  occurred  after 
the  head  is  b(U'n  ;  the  cuticle  will  desqua- 
mate most  easily,  and  the  scalp  itself  will 
be  emphysematous.  If,  under  this  state  of 
things,  difficulty  occur  in  the  passage  of 
the  shoulders,  we  can  be  at  little  loss  to 
understand  the  cause ;  and  should  we  be 
disajjpointed  in  our  attempts  to  liberate 
the  infant  by  the  finger,  or  blunt  hook 
passed  iiround  the  shoulder,  we  must  here 
also  perforate  tlie  abdomen,  let  out  the  air, 
and  give  an  opportunity  for  the  body  to 
collapse.  The  diminution  in  bulk  will 
then  readily  allow  its  extraction.  \\  hen 
putrefaction  has  taken  place,  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  operate  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended ;  for  the  child  being  certainly  dead, 
no  additional  injury  can  be  inflicted  on  its 
person. 

SHORTNESS  OF  THE  FUNIS  VMBILICALIS. 

Another  cause  of  lingering  labour  attri- 
butable to  the  ovum,  has  been  sui)posed  to 
be  shortness  of  the  umbilical  cord.  I  have 
already  sliewn  that  the  funis  umbilicalis 
varies  to  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  both 
in  length  and  thickness,  but  particularly 
in  length ;  so  that  it  sometimes  measures 
five  or  six  feet,  and  in  other  cases  has  been 
known  scarcely  to  exceed  six  inches.  Pre- 
suming it  to  be  as  short  as  some  of  these 
upon  tlie  table,  it  has  been  said  that  that 
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circumstance  alunc  would  prevent  the 
ready  passage  of  the  head.  This  was  par- 
ticular! v  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  who 
considered  that  the  child  by  its  own  eOorts 
fought  its  way  out  of  the  uterine  cavity; 
and  that  these  efiorts  would  be  frustrated 
and  rendered  of  no  avail,  by  its  being 
tethered,  as  it  were,  to  the  uterus,  and  on 
that  account  incapable  of  liberating  itself. 
1  have  shewn  you  satisfactory  proofs  that 
the  child  is  a  perfectly  passive  body  under 
labour;  that  no  exertions  of  its  own  faci 
litate  its  escape;  and  therefore  this  rea 
soning  must  fall  to  the  ground.  You  will 
recollect  that  I  told  you,  under  the  action 
of  its  fibres,  the  fundus  uteri  descends,  and 
follows,  as  it  were,  the  child's  body ;  there 
is,  therefore,  always  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance between  the  umbilicus  of  the  child 
and  the  placenta,  whether  the  uterus  be 
perfectly  ([uiescent,  or  whether  it  be  acting 
vigorously.  So  far,  then,  us  the  head  of 
the  child  is  concerned,  the  shortness  of  tlie 
funis  umbilicalis  can  produce  no  such  im- 
jicdiment  to  its  exit  as  to  cause  a  linger- 
ing labour. 

But  the  case  is  diiVerent  when  the  head 
has  i)assed,  and  the  shoulders  are  about  to 
escape ;  then,  if  the  funis  umbilicalis  be 
preternaturally  short,  or  rendei'ed  so  by 
heing  twisted  round  the  body  or  limbs  of 
the  foetus,  a  dilficulty  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  shoulders  may  be  experienced,  or  dan- 
gerous consequences  may  be  produced  ; — 
the  placenta  may  be  prematurely  separated 
from  its  attachment,  or  its  mass  may  be 
broken;  a  portion  may  be  expelled,  and 
the  remainder,  retained  in  utero,  may  give 
rise  to  violent  ha?morrhage.  We  may  sus- 
]iect  that  a  preternatural  shortness  of  the 
cord  impedes  the  passage  of  the  shoulders, 
provided  we  find,  after  the  head  is  born, 
that  the  body  of  the  child  does  not  ad- 
vance, although  the  uterus  continues  to  act 
strongly;  that  no  preternatural  enlarge 
ment  of  bulk  exists;  and  if,  on  endeavour- 
ing to  j)ull  down  a  loop  of  tlie  cord,  \\c 
find  it  tense  and  tight,  resisting  all  our 
liforts  to  withdraw  it. 

T:eutment. — In  a  case  of  this  kind  it 
^^()uld  be  right  not  to  hurr}'  the  extraction 
of  the  child,  provided  it  be  breathing  freely; 
but  to  obtain  all  the  advantage  derivable 
from  the  contraction  of  the  uterus.  By 
this  means  we  shall  probably  avoid  the 
risk  both  of  immediate  and  eventual  hje- 
morrhage :  for  as  the  uterus  contracts  more 
perfectly,  the  body  will  be  expelled,  and 
the  placenta  will  most  probably  be  sepa- 
rated at  the  same.  time.  The  same  impe- 
diment may  be  produced,  if  the  funis  he 
coiled  around  the  child's  neck.  I  have 
already  adverted  to  the  possibility  of  this 
occurrence,  the  accidents  it  may  occasion, 
and  the  mode  of  preventing  them. 


I-NISLAL  BULK  OF  THE  TKINK  OK  M.MBS 
FROM  E.XCESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT  —  MON- 
STROSITY. 

We  sometimes,  though  rarely,  find  that 
the  difl'crent  foetal  members  do  not  grow 
in  their  just  proportit)n,  but  that  some  are 
deficient,  while  others  are  abundant  in  de- 
velopment. Incarcerated  within  this  glass 
jar  you  see  a  foetus  measuring  in  length 
twenty-four  inches,  whose  shoulders  are 
seven  inches  across  (the  average  width 
being  under  five)  ;  while  the  cranium 
is  smaller  than  ordinary !  Such  a  pi'O- 
digious  bulk  would  necessarily  occasion 
dilficulty  after  the  head  had  passed;  and 
the  case  must  be  met  by  the  ordinary 
means.  Taking  especial  care,  if  the  child 
be  alive,  not  to  injure  the  arm  or  the 
shoulder-joint,  the  finger,  the  corner  of  a 
handkerchief,  or  a  bluut  hook,  must  be  in- 
sinuated first  under  one  axilla,  then  under 
the  other,  traction  may  be  made  in  the 
manner  I  now  shew  you;  and  by  perseve- 
rance our  object  will  generally  be  ellectcd  : 
for  the  compressibility  of  the  viscera,  and 
the  elasticity  of  the  thoracic  parietes,  are 
fortunately  so  considerable,  as  to  allow  of 
a  great  diminution  in  capacity,  and  per- 
mit the  extraction  of  the  body  through 
a  comparatively  narrow  channel.  In  mak- 
ing these  efforts,  however,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  delicacy  of  the  structures  on 
which  our  purchase  is  fixed  :  we  may 
break  the  humerus,  sejiarate  the  epiphysi."*, 
or  dislocate  the  articulation, — accidents  all 
of  serious  conseijuence, — unless  we  use  the 
power  we  are  in  possession  of  with  the  ut- 
most tenderness. 

It  may  be  our  fortune  to  meet  with  otlier 
more  rare  and  more  complicated  species  of 
monstrosity.  Qn  the  table  hefore  you  are 
two  specimens  of  a  double  foetus,  both  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  full  period  of  intra- 
uterine maturity  ; — the  one  two  j)erfeet 
children,  joined  together  from  the  upper 
edge  of  the  sternum  to  the  pubcs, —  each 
possessing  a  head  and  proper  complement 
of  limhs  ; — in  the  other  instance  the  indi- 
viduals are  attached  to  each  other  by  tha 
side  of  their  trunks ;  so  that  to  the  two 
heads  are  appended  apparently  a  single 
body,  with  two  arms  and  two  legs  only. 
I  need  not  insist  on  the  dilficulty  and  dan- 
ger attendant  on  such  a  birth. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to 
enter  into  the  speculations  designed  to  ac- 
count for  such  productions ;  an  after  oppor- 
tunity will,  perhaps,  be  afforded  us  for 
the  discussion  of  that  subject:  nor  can  I 
Ijractically  offer  you  any  rules  for  your 
guidance,  should  such  a  malformation  fall 
under  your  particular  notice; — the  ma 
nagement  of  each  case  must  depend  on 
its  own  individual  peculiarities. 
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These,  then,  are  the  only  eaiiscs  whieli 
I  can  suppose  to  operate  in  inducing  lin- 
gering labour,  all  of  them  possessing  an 
inliuenee  to  a  certain  extent;  some  of 
them  very  much  iini)e(ling  the  expulsion 
of  the  head,  and  others  the  j)assage  of  the 
body  when  the  head  is  horn.  Hut  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  a  labour  may  be 
rendered  tedious  Iiy  two  or  more  of  the 
causes  enumerated,  acting  in  concert.  Tlius 
an  unfavourable  position  of  tlie  htad  may 
exist,  in  concurrence  with  atony  of  the 
uterus,  or  rigidity  of  parts;  or  all  with 
a  diminished  capacity  in  the  pelvic  aper- 
tures. 

MANAGEMENT    OF    THE    PATIENT    UNDER 
COMMON    LINGERING    LABOUR. 

I  shall  now  briefly  offer  a  few  recnm- 
niendations  regarding  the  general  manage- 
ment of  a  woman  under  common  lin- 
gering lalinur ;  and  I  consider  it  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  insist  on 
these  a])parently  trifling  circumstances,  be- 
cause the  present  comfort  and  future  well- 
being  of  the  jjalient  mainly  depend  on 
our  own  conduct,  and  the  regulations  we 
lay  down  for  her  management. 

The  chamber  should  be  preserved  cool 
and  quiet,  to  avert  fever  and  entice  sleep.  It 
is  liighly  necessary  that  she  should  not  be 
kept  in  one  posture,  because  of  the  incon- 
venience, the  irksomeness,  and  additional 
distress  a  constrained  position  must  occa- 
sion. She  may  stand,  walk,  or  lie, alternate- 
ly,— es])ecially  during  the  first  stage, — or 
])laee  herself  in  any  situation  under  which 
she  is  least  uneasy.  We  must,  by  every 
jiersuasive  argument,  prevent  her  from 
bearing  down,  or  using  any  voluntary  ef- 
forts, for  tlic  pur])ose  of  aiding  the  action 
of  the  uterus.  The  attendants  in  tlie  ly- 
ing-in room  often  supjtose  that,  when  a 
certain  number  of  hours  have  elapsed  since 
the  commencement  of  labr)ur,  a  pro])or- 
tionateprogrcss  must  necessarily  have  taken 
])lace;  and  accordingly,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, they  are  constantly  urging  the 
[latient  to  exert  those  powers  uhicli  arc 
under  the  guidance  of  her  own  will,  in 
the  ])elief  that  such  exertions  will  facili- 
tate the  child's  birth. 

After  what  I  have  said,  I  need  not  call 
to  your  recollection  the  uselessness  and 
danger  of  this  untimely  exercise  of  the 
assistant  muscles  :  not  only  may  the 
strength  be  prematurely  exi)ended,  which 
should  be  husbanded  for  a  future  period  ; 
but  injury  may  arise  from  tlie  t(K)  forcible 
]M-o])ulsion  of  tlic  head  against  the  undi- 
lated  and  uui)re]iaied  passages. 

Nor  must  we  think  it  immaterial  to  re- 
gulate her  diet.  I  have  already  said  that 
solid  food  should  not  be  allowed  utuler  la- 
bour,—<ind  this   obseivalion   holds   good, 


particularly  with  regard  to  a  protracted 
state, — because  the  nervous  energy,  being 
principally  directed  into  other  channels, 
digestion  goes  on  but  imperfectly.  For 
reasons,  also,  before  given,  stimulants 
should  be  avoided :  nourishing  fluids  may 
be  given,  ad  Ubitutn,  and  the  blandest  are 
generally  the  most  desired. 

A  great  objection  is  often  made  to  the 
exhibition  of  cold,  and  especially  acidu- 
lated drinks,  under  lingering  labour;  on 
what  grounds  I  cannot  understand ;  and 
therefore  I  would  by  no  means  interdict 
them,  if  they  are  grateful  and  palatable. 
Effervescent  draughts,  and  the  subacid 
fruits,  will  often  be  found  highly  refreshing. 
With  regard  to  our  own  conduct,  for 
the  reasons  before  mentioned  we  must  ab- 
stain from  freipient  examinations,  and 
from  close  attendance  at  the  bed-side  of 
the  patient.  By  too  great  assiduf>usness 
during  the  first  stage,  we  shall  either  im- 
press her  mind  with  injurious  anxiety, 
or  induce  her  to  believe  that  the  labour 
is  on  the  i)oint  of  being  completed ;  and 
we  shall  perhaps  be  adding  disappoint- 
ment to  bodily  suflering.  We  must  not 
be  eanied  away  by  the  calls  of  the  pa- 
tient for  "  help,"  howe\er  importunate 
she  may  be;  but  reason  calmly  with  her, 
and  assure  her  that,  when  the  period  ar- 
rives at  which  our  assistance  can  be  use- 
ful, our  best  endeavours  shall  be  exerted  to 
mitigate  her  sufl'erings.  We  must  speak 
cheerfully  both  to  her,  and  in  her  i)resence; 
and  endeavour  to  j)reserve  notonly  herconfi- 
dence,  but  her  spirits:  for  the  feelings  and 
the  passions  exert  a  most  powerful  influence 
over  the  progress  even  of  natural  labour. 

The  most  important  duty  of  all,  how- 
ever, which  we  have  to  discharge  under 
lingering  labour,  is  carefully  to  watch  the 
state  f>f  the  bladder.  Every  three  or  four 
hours  we  should  place  our  hand  on  the 
vesical  region,  to  ascertain  whether  it  has 
l)ecome  materially  (listended.  It  is  less 
diflicult  to  gain  this  information  under 
labour  tium  when  the  uterus  is  uuimpreg- 
natud,  Ix'cause,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
organ  falls  lower  into  the  pelvit'  cavity, 
and  liceomes  somewhat  buried  within  the 
surrounding  \iscera:  l)ut  when  the  abdo- 
men is  pretty  nearly  filled  I)y  the  enlarged 
uterus,  and  the  pelvic  cavity  is  more  or 
less  occu])ied  by  tlie  child's  luad,  the  blad- 
der cannot  retire  either  backwards  or 
downwards,  but  is  thrown  forwards,  and  be- 
comes so  much  the  more  evident  to  tlie  hand. 
In  making  this  examination — the  patient 
lying  on  lier  left  side — we  pass  the  right 
hand  between  the  thighs;  and,  luesuming 
tlie  membranes  are  ruptured,  we  feel  ris- 
ing, even  above  the  umbilicus,  a  hard, 
firm,  soliil  tunu)r,  which  is  the  uterus  it- 
self, on  w hich  we  can  make  no  im]'rcsslon, 
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and  which  is  observed  to  be  somctinus 
harder  and  sometimes  softer,  in  proportion 
as  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation 
take  place  in  its  fibres.  Beneath  this  we 
shall  find  another  tumor,  more  circum- 
scribed in  shape,  occupying  the  hypogas- 
tric region,  just  peeping  above  the  pubes, 
encroaching  more  or  less  on  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  ;  varying,  therefore,  in  size, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  urine  it  con- 
tains, and  giving  a  certain  degree  of  indis- 
tinct fluctuation  to  the  hand, — suflieiently 
perceptible,  however,for  us  todetermine  that 
the  tumor  is  the  distended  bladder.  But 
we  must  not  suppose  that  in  all  cases  we 
shall  feel  the  bladder,  although  it  contain 
a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid,  distinctly 
evident  in  its  usual  situation  j  because  it 
may  have  subsided  to  the  right  or  left  side, 
and,  instead  of  being  found  in  the  centre 
of  the  hypogastric  region,  it  may  be  on  one 
side  of  the  enlarged  uterus,  appearing 
above  one  or  other  groin  ;  or  it  may  have 
prolapsed  before  the  head  of  the  child,  offer- 
ing itself  as  a  soft  tumor  in  the  pelvic  cavity. 
Having  our  mind,  then,  directed  to  such 
possibilities,  wcmust  not  at  once  conclude 
that  it  is  empty,  although  it  may  not  be 
discoverable  immetliately  above  the  pubes. 

It  is  of  tlie  greatest  possible  consequence 
that  we  shouldnot  permit  much  urine  to  col- 
lect under  protracted  labour  j  not  only  be- 
cause a  distended  bladder  both  adds  greatly 
to  the  suffering  endured,  and  interferes  with 
the  efficient  action  of  the  propelling  powers, 
but  also  because  of  the  danger  incurred  of 
injury  to  its  own  structure.  It  may  burst, 
—  inflammation  may  attack  its  lining 
membrane,  which  may  terminate  in  the 
destruction  of  its  coats  ;  or  a  fistulous  ori- 
fice may  be  formed  between  its  neck  and 
the  vaginal  canal, — which  disastrous  acci- 
dent is  much  more  likely  to  happen  under 
an  accuniulation  of  water  within  its  cavity, 
than  if  it  be  kept  in  a  collapsed  state. 

For  information  respecting  the  condition 
of  the  bladder,  we  must  depend  only  on  our 
own  personal  examination,  and  not  trust 
to  the  decljirations  either  of  the  patient  or 
her  nui-se;  for  we  are  often  told,  in  answer 
to  a  general  question,  that  the  water  passes 
l)Ientifully  and  freely  ;  but  if  we  are  more 
minute  in  our  inquiries,  we  find  that  fluid 
dribbles  away,  as  the  patient  lies,  with 
each  return  of  uterine  action  j  and  that 
the  bladder  has  not  acted  voluntarily 
for  many  hours.  This  fluid  may  be 
the  liquor  amnii,  or  it  may  be  urine 
squeezed  out  of  the  bladder  by  the  com- 
pression exerted  on  that  viscus  by  the 
abdominal  muscles.  In  the  latter  case, 
it  may  be  known  by  its  urinous  odour; 
and  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being 
forced  out  thus  involuntarily  is  a  proof  of 
the  cavity  being  over-distended,  or  at 
least  containing  a  considerable  quantity; 
for   if  it  were   entirely  or  nearly  empty, 


this   dribbling    would    not    occur.     It   is,  ' 
then,  the  surest  indication  of  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  artificial  evacuation. 

The  cause  of  this  inability  to  pass  urine 
under  labour  will  mostly,  if  not  always,  be 
found  to  consist  in  the 'stricture  formed  at 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  in  the  course  of 
the  urethra,by  the  compression  those  organs 
suffer  between  the  foetal  licad  and  pelvic 
bones.  I  shall  not  now  enter  at  all  into 
the  mode  by  which  the  catheter  is  in- 
troduced,— that  will  most  naturally  come 
under  our  consideration  when  we  are  treat- 
ing of  the  diseases  of  the  external  organs 
of  generation  :  it  is  sufficient  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose  that  I  call  your  attention, — 
which  I  wish  to  do  most  strongly,— to  the 
necessity  of  paying  strict  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  bladder  under  lingering  labour; 
and  to  the  circumstances  which  sometimes 
arise  to  deceive  and  to  confound  our  judg- 
ment. 


TWO  CASES  OF  GALL-STONE, 

With  Observations. 

By  Dr.  Borrett,  of  Norwich. 

(Communicated  by  VV.  P.  Bokbett,  Esq.) 

Case  I. — Discharye  of  Gall-stones 
throuyh  the  Abdominal  Purivtes. 
A  WOMAN,  tlie  mother  of  fourteen  chil- 
dren, became  the  subject,  in  1824,  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver,  wliich 
was  com])licatcd  vvitli  dropsy.  A  mercu- 
rial inunction,  continued  during'  one 
month,  removed  the  complaint,  and  her 
health  was  restored. 

Two  years  and  a  half  from  that  time, 
after  suflcring-  for  some  weeks  "  sharp 
nipping  pains,"  (to  use  her  own  expres- 
sion), she  observed  a  swelling-  above 
and  to  the  right  of  the  navel.  The  part 
was  very  tender,  and  every  movement 
of  tlie  body  caused  excessive  pain;  so 
much  so,  that  a  j)osture  of  the  body, 
inclining  forwards,  and  to  the  right 
side,  was  constantly  maintained.  The 
tumor,  of  whose  nature  mere  conjecture 
could  be  formed,  was  repeatedly  leeched 
and  poulticed  :  it  continued  to  increase, 
and  at  length  discharged  a  concrete 
substance  of  great  size,  which  was 
found  on  tlie  poultice  in  the  morning-. 
I  was  sent  for  in  alarm  (says  my  brother) 
at  the  strange  occurrence,  and  found 
that  a  calculus  had  passed  through  an 
opening  about  an  inch  above,  and  to  the 
right  of  the  ur.ibilicus.  The  aperture 
contracted  ;  but  not  closing,  a  colourless 
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discLarg-e  contimied  to  flow  tlivoufirli 
the  fistulous  (>])eiiiii<r  in  sucli  a  quantity 
as  to  soak,  during'  the  day,  a  napkin 
several  times  folded. 

Upon  examining-  the  calculus,  which 
has  a  smooth  concave  surface  at  one 
end,  I  suspected  there  was  another  with 
which  it  had  been  lying-  in  close  con- 
tact, in  the  gall-bladder.  About  two 
years  after,  the  patient  having-  com- 
])lained  of  similar  ni])])i7ig  pains,  a  se- 
cond g-all-stone  came  awaj"  by  the  same 
opening.  Up  to  my  last  visit  in  1^30, 
a  copious  lim|)id  fluid,  always  un- 
mixed with  bile,  exuded  from  the  open- 
ing-, fortunately  to  the  complete  cure, 
as  the  patient  supposed,  of  her  drops}. 

There  being-  a  convexity"  at  one  end 
of  the  second  calculus,  corresponding-  to 
the  concavity  of  the  first,  and  the  otlier 
end  being  flattened,  as  if  by  attrition 
also,  no  doubt  remained  of  the  presence 
of  even  a  third  calculus  in  the  same 
receptacle.  In  18:32,  the  patient  died; 
and  a  third  calculus  was  found  in  the 
neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  where  it  con- 
tracts into  the  cystic  duct.  The  gall- 
bladder was  seen  to  adhere  by  its  fundus 
to  the  abdominal  ])arietes,  and  its  coats 
were  thickened,  and  it  contained  no  bile. 

The  calculus  which  came  away  first 
was  analyzed,  at  my  request,  by  Dr. 
Turner,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the 
London  University,  whose  pupil  T  had 
been.  '•  The  concretion  which  you  left 
for  me,"  he  says  in  his  note,  "  consists 
of  the  same  sulistance  as  biliary  calculi ; 
it  is  composed  of  cholcsterine,  in  a  state 
of  minute  crystalline  scales,  tinged  in 
some  parts  of  a  yellow,  in  others  of  a 
g^reen  hue,  by  the  colouring-  matter  of 
the  bile."  Its  form  is  cylindrical,  its 
long  diameter  above  two  inches,  and  its 
weight  six  drachms,  or  360  g-rains. 
The  second  calculus  is  not  more  than 
half  the  size :  it  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  family,  and  has  not  been  analyzed. 

The  circumstanceoftwo  calculi  having- 
been  protruchd  externally  by  the  same 
exit,  is  ofitself  remarkai)le;  but  the  extra-- 
ordinary  size  of  that  wi)ich  came  a«  ay 
first  is  ]iarticularly  deserving  notice. 
I  only  know  one  instance  in  which  it  is 
exceeded.  In  a  case  ])ul)lishcd  by  Mr. 
Blagden,  in  the  Medical  Transactions 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  there  was 
abscess  of  the  liver,  which  pointed  ex- 
ternally, and  a  calculus  of  the  enormous 
weight  of  nearly  one  ounce  and  a  quar- 
ter was  discharged  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  patient,  a  lady,  sixty-six 
years  of  age,  gradually  recovered. 


Of  other  recorded  cases  of  g-all-stone, 
the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Dr. 
Craigie,  Mr.  Brayne,  and  Mr.  Thomas. 
The  two  latter  are  published  in  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  and 
the  first  in  the  Edinburgh  ^ledical  and 
Surg-ical  Journal.  Tlic  largest  of  these 
calculi  did  not  exceed  228  grains ;  they 
were  all  voided  "  per  anum." 

When  calculi  are  evacuated  "  per 
anum,"  they  must  have  passed  either 
through  the  ducts,  or  directly  into  the 
intestines.  The  connexions  of  the  gall- 
bladder with  the  duodeninn  and  arch  of 
the  colon,  explain  liow  they  are  able  to 
jKiss  from  the  bladder  into  one  or  other 
ofthcse  viscera, — adhesive  inflammation 
being-  set  up  at  first,  and  a  perforation 
afterwards  eflected  through  the  united 
media  by  the  process  of  ulceration. 
It  is  most  probably  in  this  way  that  they 
are  g-enerally  expelled  ;  and  it  is  really 
Nvonderful  to  see  what  eflbrts  nature  is 
capable  of  making,  as  ^lason  Gooil  ob- 
serves, to  free  herself  of  a  morbid  incum- 
brance. Dr.  Pembcrton  says, — "  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  calculus,  whose 
longest  diameter  is  two  inches  and  a 
quarter;  shortest  diameter,  one  inch  and 
a  quarter;  passed,  after  five  months  of 
acute  suffering-,  b}'  ulceration,  as  I  be- 
lieve, between  duct  and  duodenum,  as  it 
is  unlikely  the  ducts  vvould  admit  of 
such  distention."  The  ducts,  however, 
are  very  dilatable  :  Dr.  Baillie  has 
noticed  them  to  be  enlaiged  to  the  dia- 
meter of  half  an  inch  ;  and  Cru^  eilhicr 
to  that  extent  that  they  were  almost 
equal  in  capacity  to  the  small  intestines. 

Prom  the  fact  that  the  jjatient  never 
complained  of  pain,  or  experienced  any 
symptoms  of  gall-stone,  one  may  con- 
clude that  the  calculi  lay  in  the  gall- 
bladder, where  they  occasioned  no  in- 
convenience. This  accords  with  daily 
observation.  How  often  are  calculi 
found  after  death,  or  voided  "  per  animi," 
where  the  subjects  of  them  never  had 
jaundice,  nor,  in  fact,  any  disorder 
which  could  be  attributed  to  their  pre- 
sence. Not  only  may  tliey  be  present 
in  the  gall-bladder,  but  they  may  even 
increase  to  an  enormous  size,  or  abound 
in  coiisi(k'ral)le  numbers,  and  yet  be 
borne  w  ith  perfect  impunity. 

Uebeiden  relates  a  case  analog-ous  to 
the  one  I  have  given.  A  woman,  fifty 
years  of  age,  had  a  tumor  near  the  um- 
bilicus, whicli  was  opened,  and  con- 
tinued to  discharge  for  some  vears. 
She  was  suddenly  seized  with  acute 
pain,   shivering,   and   nausea ;   and   ia 
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three  (lays'  time  a  calculus  came  away, 
which  was  tiiice  inches  in  leiig"tii,  and 
weii»hecl  245  grains.  A  thin  yellow 
tlischarsjfe,  he  says,  exuded  lor  fourteen 
days,  when  the  openino-  closed,  and  the 
]jatient  got  quite  well.  In  this  case, 
the  discharge  is  characterized  hy  the 
epithet  "  flavus  :"  in  that  before  us,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  described  as  alwaj  s 
colourless.  Was  it  to  be  considered, 
therefore,  merely  au  increased  serous  se- 
cretion of  tlie  lining  membrane  of  the 
gall-bladder,  unim])regnated  with  bile, 
or  ralhcr  the  biliary  secretion  itself,  in 
an  extremely  dilute  and  attenuated 
state,— such  as  is  noticeable,  more  or 
less,  in  all  asthenic  cases,  with  languid 
habit,  pallid  hue  of  countenance,  feeble 
pulse,  absence  of  pyrexia,  &c. ;  among 
which  dropsy  of  the  passive  kind,  as 
was  here  the  case,  may  be  included, 
in  which  the  watery  parts  of  the  bile 
are  not  taken  up,  as  in  a  state  of  health, 
the  absorbing  a])])aratus  itself  being 
aHected  by  the  debility  and  torpor  whicli 
pre\  ail  throughout  the  system  ? 

There  are  other  points  also  open  to 
discussion,  which  are  suggested  by  the 
case  before  us ;  and  I  may  repeat  the 
remark  made  by  Mi'.  Brayne,  as  it  is 
boine  out  by  the  case  I  have  quoted 
from  Heberden,  and  by  that  I  have 
given  also,  that  the  subjects  of  such 
cases  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  female 
sex,  and  of  ad\anccd  age. 

The  second  case  exhibits  a  very  strik- 
ing- contrast  to  the  preceding-  one.  We 
have  seen  that  biliary  calculi  of  extraordi- 
nary dimensions  may  be  eliminated  by  a 
natural  process  with  the  production  of 
merely  local  ])ain,  and  without  exciting 
any  constitutional  disturbance.  It  will 
next  apjjcar,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
mere  arrest  of  a  gall-stone,  of  even 
diminutive  size,  in  its  passage  through 
the  duct,  may  give  rise  to  such  severe 
constitutional  irritation,  that  even  death 
shall  be  the  consequence  :  so  ditferent  is 
the  siiceptibility  to  irritation,  and  the 
impression  of  pain,  in  different  constitu- 
tions. 

Case  II. — Small  Bilianj  C'ctlcnhis  im- 
jnicted  in  the  Duct — Death. 
A  lady,  a-t.  46,  the  mother  of  a 
large  ftimily,  complained,  November 
20th,  1827,  of  uneasiness  at  the  stomach, 
at  times  amounting  to  severe  pain,  and 
acconqiaiiied  witli  nausea.  For  tiiese 
symptoms,  which  had  been  felt  for  three 
weeks  jireviously,  and  which  were  ascrib- 


ed by  the  patient  to  indigesti(ui  (she  had 
never  experienced  any  symptoms  of  gall- 
stone bcfne),  a  bitter  infusion,  with 
aperient  medicine,  was  ordered. 

The  following  day,  at  noon,  I  was 
sent  for  in  haste  to  my  ]»atient,  who  re- 
sided three  miles  off  in  the  country.  The 
urgent  symptoms  were  acute  pain  at 
the  ])it  of  the  stomach,  retching  and 
vomiting;  a  fluid  mixed  with  bile  had 
been  thrown  off  the  stomach  ;  the  tongue 
was  clear,  and  the  pulse  natural.  An 
ipecacuan  emetic  was  given,  and  pills 
of  cathartic  extract  and  calomel  ordered. 
Patient  to  be  put  into  warm-bath,  and  I 
was  to  be  info.med  of  her  state  early  the 
next  morning.  The  report  was,  '"  the 
emetic  had  acted,  but  the  pain  con- 
tinues ;  the  bowels  have  not  been 
moved."  I  directed  the  purgative  pills 
to  be  repeated  immediately,  and  pre- 
scribed a  mixture  for  the  relief  of  the 
pain,  consisting  of  laudanum,  sether, 
and  camphor. 

At  one  o'clock  the  same  day  (Nov. 
22d),  I  saw  my  patient.  She  was  suffer- 
ing excruciating-  jjaisi,  bathed  in  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  and  vomiting  in- 
cessantly. The  skin,  the  eye,  and  the 
urine,  were  dee])ly  jaundiced  ;  the  pulse 
was  but  little  atfected  ;  the  bowels  had 
not  been  moved.  Instead  of  the  mix- 
ture, which  could  not  be  kept  on  the 
stomach,  one  grain  of  extract  of  opium 
and  one  grain  of  cam]>hor,  were  di- 
rected to  be  given  every  hour  till  the  pain 
abated.  The  jjatient  was  put  into  a  hot- 
bath,  and  on  coming-  out  had  a  blis'ter 
applied  over  tjie  scrobiculus  cordis. 

Nov.  23d. — When  I  got  to  my  pa- 
tient, which  was  a  little  after  mid-day, 
she  had  just  had  a  severe  shivering 
fit;  the  vomiting  still  continued;  the 
pulse  was  slow  and  feeble,  GO  in  the 
minute ;  the  extremities  were  cold  ; 
the  face  pale  and  cold  ;  the  mind 
wandering.  When  asked  whether  she 
still  had  pain,  she  expressed  herself 
quite  free  from  it.  Eight  ])ills  had  been 
taken.  Hot  brandy  and  water,  brandy 
and  gruel,  were  now  given  freely :  the 
feet  and  legs  were  enveloped  in  hot 
flannels,  and  warmth  was  applied  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach.  The  same  day,  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening-,  I  learned 
that  my  patient,  having-  expressed  a 
g-reat  desire  to  be  raised  up  and  placed 
in  an  easy  chair  by  the  bed-side,  had 
almost  instantly  expired.  The  bowels 
had  been  acted  ujton,  hut  the  warmth 
had  never  retuined  to  the  extremities. 
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Tlic  ]iosl-m(titriii  exaniiiiatioii  was 
made  ten  hours  after  tieatli,  at  tlie  cx- 
))ress  desire  of  tlie  familj,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unexpected  event.  I  had 
f^-iven  a  favourahle  prognosis,  believing- 
it  to  he  a  case  of  t^all-stone. 

Tlie  skin,  eyes,  and  suhcutancons  fat, 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour ;  the  stomach 
empty  and  contracted  ;  slight  vascula- 
rilv  of  ileum;  the  intestines  otherwise 
healtliy.  The  liver  larg-e,  g-org^ed  with 
blood ;  its  substance  lacerable,  not  un- 
like the  spleen,  and  its  peritoneal  coat 
easily  stripping- off ;  on  incision,  dark 
blood  and  thick  yellowish -green  bile 
flowed  very  freely.  The  g-all-bladder 
empty,  contracted,  and  in  substance 
fleshy.  In  the  hepatic  duct,  just  at  its 
junction  with  the  cystic  to  form  the 
"common  duct,  there  was  impacted  a 
calculus  of  nearly  spherical  form,  its 
long-  diameter  five-eighths  of  an  inch. 
The  hepatic  duct  was  distended  to  the 
utmost  with  bile,  the  cystic  and  common 
ducts  contracted.  The  other  org-ans  in 
the  abdomen  were  in  a  natural  state. 
In  the  thorax  the  lung-s  were  collapsed  ; 
the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  of  heart 
were  empty;  the  left  ventricle  contained 
fluid  blood;  the  aorta  a  fibrinous  con- 
cretion.    The  head  was  not  examined. 

In  cases  of  g-all-stone,  we  find  tlie 
patient,  after  long-  sufiering-,  suddenly 
relieved,  the  calculus  having  effected  its 
passage  into  the  duodenum,  or,  it  may 
be,  slipping  back  again  into  the  gall- 
bl<jdder.  Ifru])ture  of  the  duct  ensue, 
the  case  would  be  likely  to  prove  fatal ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  post-moitem 
ajipearances,  in  tliis  instance,  to  account 
for  tjjc  catastrophe.  Hence,  as  well  as 
fr(un  the  history  of  tlie  case,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  death"  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
the  excessive  irritation  njion  the  system 
at  large,  the  intense  suffering,  agoniz- 
ing pain,  and  incessant  vomiting, which 
was  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the 
gall-stone  in  the  iluct,  and  followed  by 
such  a  state  of  exhaustion  and  prostra- 
tion, that  the  feebly-propelling  action  of 
the  heart  was.  unable  to  counteract  the 
effect  ])roduced  upon  the  circulation  by 
the  removal  of  the  ])atient  from  the  re- 
cumbent to  the  u])right  posture — a  step, 
apparently  barndess  to  ignorant  persons, 
but  w  hicli  has  been  frequently  known  to 
prove  fatal  in  a  very  depressed  stale  of 
the  vital  powers. 

The  total  olistructioii  to  the  flow  of 
bile,  the  complete  insensibility  (if  the 
bowels  to  the  operation  of  i)0\vcrful  pur- 


gatives, and  the  condition  of  the  brain, 
w  hich  was  rather  that  of  "  nervous  apo- 
plexy," (as  it  has  been  termed),  such  as 
follows  u])on  the  shock  of  very  severe 
accidents,  and  is  very  different  from  the 
comatose  form  which  is  obser\ed  to 
supervene  towards  the  termination  of 
fatal  cases  of  jaundice,  are  well  deserv- 
ing of  remark ;  l)ut  I  do  not  know  any 
recorded  case  which  is  so  singular  as 
that  I  have  given,  for  its  acute  charac- 
ter, and  its  fatal  termination  in  sixty 
lioins.  The  idea  commonly  entertained, 
that  all  such  cases  are  exem])t  from  dan- 
ger, is  here  proved  to  be  errojieous,  and 
yet  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  highest  au- 
thority. Hcberden  says,  "  Inter  frc- 
quentissimos  jecinoris  morbos  ille  est 
qui  fit  interclusis  bills  viis,  et  est  miiiime 
periciilosusy  It  appears  to  me,  there- 
fore, tiiat  an  exception  to  a  rule  which 
is  acknowledged  to  obtain  universally, 
may  with  advantage  be  submitted  to  the 
attention  of  the  profession. 

ON  PERFORATION 

OP 

STRICTURES  OF  THE  URETHRA. 

With  Cases. 

Hv  R.  A.  Stafford, 
Surgeon  to  tlie  Ulary-le-bone  Infirmary,  and  for- 
merly House  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

[Continued  from  p.  130.] 

Case  IX. — Case  of  Hamorrhagic  Stric- 
ture perforated. 
March,  1833.— Captain  S.,  ajt.  35,  was 
invalided  from  India,  in  consequence  of 
bad  health,  brought  on  from  a  stricture  of 
tlic  urethra.  He  was  within  six  montlis 
of  the  expiration  of  his  leave  of  al)sencc 
when  be  called  upon  me,  stating  tliat  he 
had  tried,  since  his  return  to  England,  all 
the  usual  means  for  tlic  cure  of  thai  dis- 
ease, but  he  could  never  obtain  any  relief. 
His  urine  only  flowed  from  him  droj)  by 
dnq>;  and  he  suflered  such  great  irritation 
from  tlie  bladder,  and  a  consliint  desire  to 
make  water,  that  he  could  get  but  little 
sleep  at  night.  I  found,  on  examination, 
a  stricture  just  at  the  entrance  into  the 
membranous  portion,  which  was  of  so 
vascular  a  character  that  the  moment  it 
was  touched  it  burst  out  bleeding,  and 
never  ceased  until  several  ounces  were  lost. 
Althougli  the  case  appeared  unfavourable 
on  tliis  account  for  the  operation  of  per- 
foration, yet  from  tlie  previous  experience 
1  had  had  — that  a  clean  incision  into  a 
stricture    of   this    character    caused    the 
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ha?morrliage  to  cease  rather  than  to  in- 
crease it —  [  rccoiniuended  the  treatment. 
Lccclies  were  a])plicd  once  or  twice  to  the 
l)crineuni,  when  the  perforation  was  at- 
tempted. After  empkiying  the  urethral 
perforator  three  different  times,  the  stric- 
ture was  at  length  permeated,  and  at  each 
time  the  blood  lost  was  very  trilling.  The 
obstruction  occupied  nearly  an  inch.  Bou- 
gies and  steel  dilators  were  now  passed 
at  first  c\ery,  and  afterwards  every  other 
day,  until  the  strictured  part  was  as  large 
as  the  rest  of  the  canal,  and  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  told  where  the  ob- 
struction had  existed.  In  this  case  the 
bladder  had  partially  lost  its  power,  and 
could  not  expel  the  whole  of  its  contents, 
leaving  eight  ounces,  and  sometimes  more, 
of  urine  behind.  A  catheter,  therefore, 
was  passed  night  and  morning,  to  draw  off 
the  residue,  and  steel  and  other  tonic 
medicines  administered.  From  this  treat- 
ment tlie  bladder  gradually  gained  its 
power;  and  in  about  three  months  the 
patient  was  quite  well,  and  enabled  to  re- 
turn to  India. 

Remarks. — There  are  two  points  of 
interest  in  this  case: — 1st,  tlie  hajmoi-- 
rliiiyic  character  of  the  stricture  ;  2dly, 
the  partial  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  after 
the  stricture  was  cured. 

I  have  seen  several  cases  of  what  may 
be  called  the  luemorrhagic  stricture ; 
and  it  appears  to  arise  from  the  great 
vascularity  of  the  substance  of  the  ob- 
struction itself ;  that  is  to  say,  the  dis- 
eased structure,  which  forms  the  stric- 
ture, resembles  in  some  measure  that  of 
the  bleeding'  pile.  I  have  had  only 
in  one  instance  an  o]>portunity  of  exa- 
mining- the  urethra  in  tiiis  description  of 
stricture,  and  that  was  in  a  case  w  hich 
will  hereafter  be  related.  In  this,  the 
nipple-like  projection,  from  whence 
the  bleeding"  came,  was  of  a  highly  vas- 
cular character.  The  flxct  of  a  clean 
incision  into  a  stricture  producing  no 
bleeding-,  while  the  passing-  a  simple 
bougie  caused  great  httmorrhage,  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  cut  mouths  of 
the  vessels  contracting  in  the  former, 
and  in  the  latter  by  au  erasiou  of  their 
surface. 

Partial  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  after 
a  stricture  has  existed  for  many  years, 
is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence.  At 
first  the  muscular  coat  becomes  thicken- 
ed, and  tiic  urine  is  exjielled  with 
greater  force  than  natural ;  but  when 
the  stricture  has  become  so  close  as 
only  to  allow  tlie  urine  to  ])ass  througii 
it  (iiop  by  drop,  the  bldddcr  frifiucntly, 


and  from  time  to  time,  becomes  dis- 
tended and  stretched  beyond  its  normal 
size.  The  j)atient  likewise  cannot,  from 
the  same  cause,  make  a  sufficient  effort 
to  expel  the  whole  of  its  contents  at  one 
time :  a  certain  quantity  of  urine, 
therefore,  is  always  left  in  it,  and  con- 
sequently the  bladder  only  contracts 
as  far  as  the  fluid  contained  iii  it  will 
allow ;  and  thus  a  habit  is  formed  by 
which  the  muscular  power  is  weakened, 
and  partially  lost. 

Case  X. — Stricture  of  Xl  years'  stand- 
ing divided  by  the  Double-Lancetted 
Stilette. 

March,  18.31.— Captain  B.  gives  the  fol- 
lowing history  of  his  case: — That  in  the 
summer  of  1814  he  first  found  a  difiiculty 
in  passing  his  urine,  but  being  then  about 
to  embark  with  his  regiment,  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  attending  to  his  complaint. 
In  the  following  year,  however,  a  mode- 
rate-sized bougie  was  passed  w  ith  difiiculty 
into  the  bladder;  he  had  not,  however, 
sufficient  resolution  to  continue  their  em- 
ployment. In  1818  ho  contracted  two  or 
three  gonorrhoeas.  The  disease  now  be- 
came much  worse :  he  had  violent  pain 
and  spasm  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  and 
he  voided  his  urine  so  indifferently,  that  he 
was  threatened  with  retention.  He  resorted 
to  medical  aid,  and  bougies  were  intro- 
duced for  him,  until  a  No.  8  could  be 
passed  freely  into  the  bladder.  In  two 
years  afterwards,  and  from  no  particular 
cause,  the  disease  became  more  distressing 
than  before;  and  he  had  frequent  attacks 
of  i-etention.  He  underwent  another  course 
of  bougies,  and  found  temporary  relief.  In 
1829  spasms  came  on,  from  having  taken 
too  violent  horse-exercise,  and  he  lost  the 
power  of  entirely  emptying  the  bladder. 
He  lingered  on  in  a  great  state  of  suffering 
until  1831,  when  he  retired  into  the  coun- 
try, and  consulted  an  eminent  surgeon 
there.  The  old  treatment  was  resumed, 
but  with  so  little  effect  that  his  surgeon 
advised  him  to  have  the  stricture  divided 
within  the  urethra,  by  the  lancctted  sti- 
lette. He  immediately  came  to  Loudon, 
and  i)laced  himself  under  my  care. 

On  examining  this  gentleman,  I  found 
a  stricture  situated  exactly  at  the  bulb, 
through  which  could  be  passed  a  very 
small  bougie.  As  the  common  methods 
of  treatment  had  failed,  I  recommended 
him  to  have  it  divided  by  the  double  lan- 
cctted stilette.  The  operation  was  accord- 
ingly performed  with  this  instrument,  and 
the  strictured  part  was  at  once  enlarged  to 
the  natural  size  of  llie  canal.  A  No.  12 
catheter  was  now  introduced,  and  worn 
for  fi\e    davs   allerwaid:.'.     Steel  dilators 
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^^ero  passed  on  tlic  alternate  days,  for  a 
month  ;  at  the  expiration  of  whieli  time 
lie  kit  my  eare,  having  lost  all  his  distress- 
ing symptoms,  and  making  water  in  a 
natural-sized  stream. 

Rf.marks. — The  disease  having  so 
frequently  returned,  and  caused  such 
dislressiuL;-  symptoms,  there  is  but  little 
<louht  that  no  other  treatment  would 
have  answered.  This  case  may  be 
classed  among-  a  ]>articular  descri])tion 
of  strictures,  which  niio-ht  not  impro- 
perly be  termed  the  elastic  stricture; 
that  is  to  say,  the  .structure  of  which 
the  diseased  part  is  composed  is  of 
that  elastic  nature  that  it  somewhat 
resemlilcs  the  consistence  of  Indian 
rubber,  encirdiuo-  the  urethra.  Hence, 
if  a  l)ougie  be  passed  through  a 
stricture  of  this  description,  and  it  is 
opened  even  to  a  considerable  extent, 
yet  it  gradually  closes  np  ag-ain.  Tliis 
disposition  to  contract  may  vary.  It 
may  occur  immediately  after  the  bougie 
is  \v  ithdrawn,  or  in  a  few  hours  after- 
wards ;  a  week  may  elapse,  or  a  loug-er 
])er!od,  before  the  j)art  wbolly,  or  par- 
tially, closes  up.  This  must  deitcnd 
ujion  the  diflerent  deg'ree  of  elasticity  of 
the  ])art.  If  it  be  highly  elastic,  tiien 
it  immediately  contracts;  if  jiot,  this 
process  gTadually  takes  place.  Exam- 
ples of  tiiis  description  of  stricture  arc 
of  daily  occurrence;  and  there  is  one 
case  under  my  own  observation  at  this 
present  time,  in  the  person  of  a  surgeon, 
wlio  has  a  stricture  (the  hard  substance 
of  wbicli  can  be  felt  externally  betw  een 
the  fing'cr  and  thumb)  between  two  and 
three  inches  I'rom  tlie  oi-ifiec.  He  nc\er 
c;au  make  water  \>  ithout  first  passing  a 
probe  tlnough  tlie  stricture  to  open  it. 
Immediately  after  the  withdrawal  of 
this  instrument,  the  urine  flows.  If, 
hosx ever,  he  wishes  to  void  his  urine  an 
hour  ailei-wards,  the  stricture  lias  clo.-ed 
uj»,  and  he  is  obliged  to  pass  the  ])robe 
again  to  o])en  it.  This  mig-l)t  by  some 
be  considered  as  spasm.  I  have  no 
doubt,  Jiowever,  in  my  own  mind,  that 
it  is  mechanical  obstruction.  I  have 
found  in  these  cases,  if  the  part  be  di- 
vided \*itbin  the  canal,  the  indurated 
substance  com])Osing-  tljc  stricture  be- 
comes absorbed,  and  the  disease  does 
not  return. 

Case  XI. — Stricture  uj  "29  i/ears^  dura- 
tion perforated. 

The  following'  case,  (for  which  I  here 
beg-  to  thank   him,)  was  sent  to  me   by 


Mr.  Abernethy,   Surgeon  to   the   Union 
Dispensary,  Farside,  Cloyne. 

Terence  Howard,  .etat  50,  land  steward 
to  a  gentleman  in  this  neigblxiurhood,  has 
had  stricture  of  the  urethra  for  many  years. 
He  st^ates  that  so  long  since  as  the  year 
1803  he  received  a  hurt  irom  tlje  saddle, 
while  learning  to  ride,  in  the  13th  Light 
Dragoons ;  in  consequence  of  whieli  the 
penis  was  much  swollen,  but  by  means  of 
the  usual  remedies,  it  was  slowly  subdued, 
leaving  i)ermanent,  however,  a  small  hard 
tumor  in  the  part.  He  voided  his  urine 
with  some  difficulty  ever  since.  He  has 
had  repeated  attacks  of  gonorrhoea,  and  af- 
ter each  the  difficulty  increased  until  it 
amounted  to  almost  a  total  inability.  He 
has  frecpicntly  undergone  courses  of  the 
usual  treatment,  with  bougie-;,  &.c.  &e., 
while  in  the  service,  from  which  he  was 
discharged  in  the  year  1817.  He  was  at 
that  time  able  to  pass  a  small  bougie,  but 
soon  after  found  it  impossible  to  introduce 
any  instrument :  the  attempt  has  been 
made  at  different  i)eriods  since  by  sur- 
geons whom  he  consulted,  but  without 
success.  He  has  not  been  able  to  void  his 
urine  in  a  stream  for  several  years ;  it 
dribbles  continually,  and  he  is  harassed 
with  the  most  urgent  desire  of  micturition, 
at  very  short  intervals,  (accompanied  by 
severe  pain  in  the  glans  penis)  whieb  must 
be  com])lied  with  under  any  cireunistanee, 
although  no  more  than  a  drop  or  two  can 
be  forced  out  on  such  occasions.  He  has 
frequently  of  late  suffered  under  the  total 
suspension  of  even  this  melancholy  and 
trifling  means  of  relief,  being  for  several 
hours  imable  to  x)ass  a  drojj;  and  whilst 
writhing  under  the  torture  of  a  distended 
bladder,  declares  he  could  contemplate 
with  satisfaction  the  awful  consequences 
of  its  ru]Uure,  which  he  was  convinced 
\vould  quickly  terminate  his  misery. 

On  examination  1  found  a  tumor  the 
size  of  a  large  marble,  hard  as  a  piece  of 
cartilage,  devoid  of  tenderness,  occupying 
the  corpus  s])ongiosum,  about  four  inches 
from  the  oritjce  of  tlie  uvethva,  the  course 
of  which  canal,  anterior  and  pitsterior  to 
the  tumor  for  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half 
either  way,  was  marked  by  an  indurated 
line,  feeling  as  if  a  piece  of  whipcord  had 
been  inserted.  The  fra'num  i>reputii  is 
deficient;  the  meatus  urinarius  laid  oj)en, 
exhibiting  the  cicatrix  of  former  ulceration. 
The  patient  says  he  can  feel  the  urine  ad- 
vance from  the  bladder  in  a  column,  until 
it  reaches  the  indurated  )>art  t>f  the  urethra, 
close  l)ehind  the  symphysis  pubis,  where  it 
suddi'iily  becomes  arrested.  A  small  sil 
ver  probe  cannot  be  j)assed  farther  than  an 
iiieh  from  tlie  meatus,  the  surface  of  which 
is  tender  and  exccu'iated. 

In  this  case,  aec(U'ding  to  the  jjaticnt's 

statement,  dilatation  had  been  tried  and 
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proved  inofl'eotual,  and  now  appears  i|uite 
imjiniclicahle.  Caustic  and  all  other  cs- 
charotics  are  outof  thcqnestion ;  on  account 
of  the  len£!;th  of  the  strictured  ])ortion,  and 
its  situation  presents  several  objections  to 
the  operation  for  artificial  urethra,  by  ex- 
ternal incision  ;  requiring  the  total  divi- 
sion of  the  scrotum,  to  be  followed  pro- 
bably by  infiltration  of  urine;  and  as  the 
penis  should  be  nearly  its  whole  length 
laid  open,  the  complete  union  of  the  wound 
over  the  catheter  would  be  an  exceedingly 
questionable  result.  He  had  lately  re- 
quested a  surgeon  to  perform  this  latter 
operation  on  him,  which  he  described  as 
having  witnessed  in  a  military  hospital, 
but  it  was  prudently  declined. 

Thus  cut  off  from  a  prospect  of  success 
in  any  plan  of  treatment  [  had  seen  ])rac- 
tised,  and  having  read  some  similar  cases 
in  which  you  had  snccossfully  employed 
the  laneetted  stilelte,  I  at  once  determined 
to  attempt  piercing  the  stricture  from  with- 
in. Accordingly,  1  proceeded  to  operate 
as  follows. 

May  9th,  18:32. — Finding  that  I  could 
not  introduce  the  canula  beyond  an  inch 
from  the  meatus,  I  laid  it  aside ;  but  be- 
fore employing  the  single  bladed  stilette, 
I  resolved  to  use  every  effort  to  introduce 
the  fine  wire  which  the  canula  carries, 
unsheathed  ;  this,  by  long  and  steady  per- 
severance, I  succeeded  in  effecting.  In  the 
passage  of  the  wire  through  the  indurated 
canal  it  observed  an  exceedingly  tortuous 
course,  so  that  were  it  not  for  its  flexibility, 
as  well  as  its  extreme  tenuity,  it  could  ne- 
ver have  passed.  >Vhen  sufficiently  intro- 
duced [  applied  the  double  laneetted  sti- 
lette, and  carried  it  steadily  forward 
through  the  entire  of  the  strictured  portion, 
until,  the  lancet  being  withdrawn,  the  in- 
strument passed  onward  without  further 
obstruction.  While  cutting  through  the 
callous  tumor  considerable  resistance  was 
offered,  resembling  that  which  a  half  ossi- 
fied sterno-costal  cartilage  might  give  the 
knife.  A  No.  8  catheter  was  then  intro- 
duced, and  passed  freely  into  the  bladder; 
on  being  withdrawn,  a  few  drops  of  blood 
followed  from  the  wound,  and  soon  after  a 
considerable  quantity  of  dark  -  coloured 
ropy  mucus  was  passed  from  the  bladder. 
The  patient  did  not  complain  of  pain  dur- 
ing the  operation,  but  declares  he  scarce- 
ly felt  it  being  done.  lOth,  next  day — The 
patient  has  passed  urine  in  a  tolerable 
stream  several  times  since  the  operation  ; 
and  does  not  feel  the  desire  so  often  as  be- 
fore it.  Complains  of  some  smarting 
while  passing  urine,  and  slight  tenderness 
in  the  penis :  he  was  directed  3J  Mag. 
Sulph.  and  barley  water,  six  leeches  to  the 
part,  and  fomentations.  11th. — The  in- 
flamation  of  the  part  much  reduced  :  the 
jiatient  has  been  out  about  his  usual  busi- 
ness :  can  retain  his  urine  for  two  or  three 


hours,  and  ])asses  it  without  difficulty  or 
]jain  in  a  full  stream. 

A  bougie  was  passed  every  day  for  a 
fortnight,  increasing  the  size  to  a  No.  10. 
At  first  this  caused  more  pain  than  the 
original  o])eration,  and  for  the  first  few 
days  was  followed  by  a  drop  or  two  of 
blood  each  time.  The  smarting  in  making- 
water  soon  disappeared  :  the  tenderness  on 
introducing  the  bougie  continued  for  sfime 
time,  chielly  felt  in  the  part  anterior  to 
the  tumor.  The  bougie  was  smeared  with 
ung.  hydr.  nitr.  oxyd.  :  and  after  the 
first  fortnight  was  introduced  only  every 
second  or  third  day  for  a  few  weeks  more. 
The  patient  continued  to  introduce  the 
bor.gie  once  or  twice  a  week  for  two  or 
three  months  ;  long  after  all  uneasiness  or 
difficulty  in  introducing  the  instrument 
had  ceased.  He  was  never  an  hour  con- 
fined in  consequenceof  the  operation,  after 
the  first  day  :  and  has  since  enjoyed  better 
health  than,  he  says,  he  ever  had  since  a 
boy. 

Feb.  5th,  183.3.— I  have  this  day  examined 
Howard,  and  find  that  the  tumor  above 
described  has  nearly  disajjpeared,  being 
now  scarcely  as  large  as  a  pea:  the  indu- 
rated line  is  quite  gone.  AH  irritability  of 
the  bladder  vanished  immediately  after  the 
operation ;  he  is  able  to  retain  his  urine 
for  the  normal  period,  and  void  it  with 
force  in  a  full  stream,  without  the  least 
difficulty.  A  large  sized  bougie  mny  be 
passed  into  the  bladder  without  the  slight- 
est i^ain  or  difficulty. 

Remark. — Tlie  history  of  tliis  case 
is  so  ably  and  so  fully  detailed,  as  to 
render  any  observation  of  mine  iinnc- 
ccssar\^ 

[To  be  continued.] 


INTERNAL    HERNIA— STRICTURE 
OF  THE  LARGE  INTESTINES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  obscurity  accompanying'  diseases 
of  tlie  abdomen,  which  pass  too  fre- 
quently under  the  indefinite  term  "con- 
stipation of  the  bowels,"  induces  me  to 
oft'er,  briefly,  for  pnblication,  the  ])arti- 
culars  of  the  two  follovving-  cases,  as 
they  appeared  immediately  before  death 
and  on  dissection. 

L.  D.  was  attacked  vvitli  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  and  had  five  loose  stools  diir- 
inj^-  the  first  day  of  her  illness  :  subse- 
quently she  had  constant  nausea,  \*  ith 
vomitino,  at  intervals,  of  feculent  matter, 
and  a  confined  state  of  the  bowels.     The 
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stronpfcr  apciicnls  were  ti;-iven.  Calo- 
iml,  "tolotynlli,  siilpliate  of  iiia<»-nesia, 
elatcriinii,  croton  oil,  Vc.  anil  repeated 
enemas,  were  administered  carefully, 
but  incffectuallj.  At  the  cud  of  ten 
days  she  died.  On  dissection,  it  was 
discovered  that  from  two  to  three  feet  of 
intestines,  inelndin<^  tlic  lower  part  of 
the  ileum,  coucum,  and  commenceuient 
of  the  colon,  were  encircled  hy  an  ad- 
ventitious membranous  band,  about  two 
inches  in  Icnoth,  passing  from  the 
mesentery  to  the  mesocolon,  and  form- 
ing- a  stricture  on  the  intestines,  which 
were  thereby  thrown  into  a  hij^h  state  of 
inflammation,  apjiroachinuf  to  mortifica- 
tion, if  not  actually  in  that  state,  for 
their  contents  had  escaped  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  either  before  or  during 
the  incision  of  the  ])arietes. 

Mrs.  M.,  two  years  ago,  had  inflam- 
mation of  the  pcritonenm  immediately 
after  childbirth,  requirinj^  active  treat- 
ment for  its  subdual.  Since  then  her 
liowels  have  been  troublesome  from  cos- 
tiveness,  and  have  three  or  four  times 
with  difficulty  been  relieved  at  all.  In 
her  last  illness  the  more  powerful  ape- 
rients were  used,  which  produced  secre- 
tion from  the  bowels,  bnt  without  affcnd- 
ing-  the  customary  relief.  Two  or  three 
days  previous  to  her  decease  she  had 
frequent  nausea,  with  a  tympanitic  state 
of  the  abdomen.  On  examination  after 
death,  a  stricture  was  found  of  the  de- 
scending- colon,  extending  about  an 
inch,  just  where  it  takes  the  name  of 
sigmoid  flexure ;  and  the  intestinal  canal 
was  so  nearly  obliterated  at  the  stric- 
tured  part,  that  the  small  end  of  a  blow- 
pi])e,  such  as  is  commonly  used  in  ana- 
tomical pursuits,  could  hardl}'  be  made 
to  ))ass  through  the  remaining  opening-. 
In  external  appearance,  the  intestine  is 
considerably  less  at  the  strictured  pait 
tlian  elsewhere  :  its  coats  are  mnch 
thickened,  and  of  cartilagiiunis  hardness. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  but  forty- 
eight  hours  before  death,  some  firm 
feculent  matter  was  discharged  froni  the 
bowels,  bearing  the  shape  of  the  intes- 
tine below  the  stricture;  so  that  it  must 
have  passed  throngh  the  diseased  jiartin 
a  fluid  state  ;  and  liie  more  af|UCous  por- 
tion had  been  renio\  ed  afterwards  by  the 
absorbents  of  the  rcctinn. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  F.  ]Marson, 
Mem.  Roy.  Coll.  Surfeons. 

10,  Montagne-Street, 
Kussell-Squarc. 


COOL  REMARKS 

ON 

THE  BURNING  OF  ONE'S  OWN 
FINGERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  C'azelle. 

Sir, 
Did  you  ever  burn  your  fingers?  Do 
not  misunderstand  me  :  I  know  an  edi- 
tor never  burns  his  fingers  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense ;  but  without  a  figure — to 
repeat  my  question — did  you  ever  burn 
your  fingers  ?  /  did  this  evening  ;  and 
if  3'ou  like  to  publish  my  case,  here  it 
is.  The  burn  occurred  tiirougb  taking- 
up,  between  the  index  and  tiiund),  a 
china  cup  in  w  Inch  a  wick  had  been  for 
several  minutes  alight  in  oil. 

Symptoms. 

Local. — Sense  of  burning  heat;  sud- 
den appearance  of  two  flat  blisters,  of 
the  size  of  elongated  silver  sixpences. 

General. — Tin-ough  the  sudden  rush 
of  the  animal  spirits  to  the  injured  ex- 
tremity, the  mental  equilibrium  dis- 
turbed ;  influence  of  the  organ  of  vene- 
ration tem])orarily  suspeiuled  ;  strong 
tendency  to  break  the  third  command- 
ment — but  repressed. 

Treatment. 

General.  —  The  practice  which  al- 
laj'ed  the  general  irritation  consisted  in 
throwing-  the  china  cup  with  violence 
under  the  grate.  The  relief  w  as  instan- 
taneous. But  I  hardly  venture  to  take 
much  credit  for  this  idea  in  therapeutics. 
The  practice,  I  am  aware,  is  not  new ; 
and  I  think,  after  all,  the  action  should 
be  viewed  rather  as  a  symptom  and 
measure  of  the  injury  sustained,  than  as 
part  of  a  curative  intention  ;  or,  perhaps, 
it  is  something  between  both — a  sudden 
cffbrt  towards  relief  suggested  by  the 
vis  medicatrix,  and  proceeiling-,  accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  diflerent  theo- 
rists, either  from  the  sui)eradded  nerves 
of  Bell,  or  from  an  instinctive  impulse 
along  the  single  system  of  nerves  of 
jNIayo,  or  fioin  the  reflex  functions  of 
Mai-shall  Hall. 

Local.  —  1.  Index  and  thumb  inserted 
into  a  tumbler  of  cold  water  ;  i)ain 
gone  in  five  seconds.  Fingers  with- 
drawn ;  ])ain  returns. 

2.  Pieces  of  ice  held  between  index 
and  thumb;  ])ain  gone.  Treatment  dis- 
continued after  a  few  minutes ;  pain  re- 
turns.    It  was  evident  there  would  be 
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no  return  of  j)aiii,  if  the  application  of 
cold  were  coutiiitied. 

3.  Index  and  tlainib  inserted  into, 
and  held  in  a  cupful  of  flour,  loosely 
piled  round  the  digits  ;  pain  unmi- 
tij>-ated. 

4.  Index  and  thumb  re-introduced 
into  ditto;  the  flour  now  pressed  down 
into  the  cup  ;  the  sensation  of  hiirniuff 
lessened  of  half  its  punyency  ;  tliis  ef- 
fect seeniing-ly  permanent  while  the 
treatment  is  continued.  After  five  mi- 
nutes fing"ers  withdiawn  ;  pain  returns. 

5.  Index  and  thinnb  introduced  into  a 
cup  of  cold  salad  oil ;  relief  the  same  as 
in  cold  water.  Upon  takino-  out  the 
fing'ers,  but  not  wiping"  them,  thus  leav- 
ing them  incased  in  a  sheath  of  oil,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  atmospheric  air, — pain 
returns. 

G.  A  twisted  silk  handkerchief  wound 
twice  tightly  round  tiie  top  of  penulti- 
mate ])halanx  of  index  and  thumb;  pain 
in  a  fi^-w  seconds  perfectly  nundjed  and 
extinguished.  On  removing  the  liga- 
tures, pain  returns.  Ligatures  re-applied, 
and  continued  from  eleven  till  one 
o'clock,  when  the  pain  had  entirely 
gone.  Every  ten  mniutes,  during  this 
])eriod,  the  ligatures  were  removed, 
when  the  pain  returned  ;  and  as  instan- 
taneously subsided  on  their  re-applica- 
lion.  During"  the  Ia,st  hour  the  pain 
H  as  evidently  on  the  decline,  being  less 
severe  at  each  removal  of  the  handker- 
chief.— Phira  otiosus.     Vale. 

MuTiuS  C.  SC^VOLA. 
Quinto  Calendas  Maii. 


EFFECTS  OF  MOUNTAIN  ELEVA- 
TIONS UPON  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

By    p.    Cunningham, 

Surgeon,  R.N. 

(Communicated  by  A.  Copland  Hutchison, 
F.R.S.) 


The  singularcontrast  of  high  mountains 
in  the  northern  hcniisjdiere  producing"  re- 
verse effects  upon  the  travellers  ascend- 
ing them,  to  those  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  never  havijig  been,  to  my 
knowledge,  ajiimadverted  on,  a  short 
parallel  between  the  two  may  not  be 
unacce])table.  At  high  elevations  in  the 
northern  hemispheie  (such  as  the  top  of 
Mont  Blanc),  there  is  a  strong  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head,  indicated 
by  swelling  and  lividitv  of  the  face  and 


lips,  sleepiness,  and  bleedings  from  the 
mouth,  nose,  eyes,  and  ears;  while  at 
similar  elevations  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere there  is  a  strong  determination  of 
blood  in  a  contrary  direction,  indicated 
by  paleness  and  shrinking  of  the  fea-- 
tures,  sleeplessness,  giddiness,  faintness, 
and  vomiting"  ;  — apoplectic  syn)ptoms 
thus  characterizing"  the  first,  and  all  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  fainting  the 
second.  The  treatment  afl'ording  relief 
in  each  is  also  equally  op])osite  (with  the 
exception  of  the  horizontal  posture, 
which  is  useful  in  both) ;  the  stimulant 
drinks,  and  the  stimulant  a))plications  to 
the  external  parts,  such  as  the  mouth, 
nose,  and  ears,  so  beneficial  in  the 
southern  aflection,  being  hurtful  in  the 
northern  one.  The  apoplectic  symptoms 
experienced  upon  Mont  Blanc  and 
other  high  northern  mountains,  have 
been  hitherto  ascribeil  to  the  great  rare- 
faction of  the  air,  whereby  the  soft  parts 
of  the  human  body  are  ])ermitted  to  be 
ex]>anded  by  the  reduction  of  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  upon  them  ;  but  as 
no  such  cftects,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ef- 
fects of  an  opposite  nature,  are  produced 
by  similar  elevations  in  the  Andes  of 
Southern  America,  we  must  consequently 
look  to  some  other  cause  than  atnios]die- 
ric  rarefaction  to  account  for  thein  *. 

In  South  America  there  aretwodistinct 
species  of  affections  noted  as  liable  to 
attack  those  unaccustomed  to  high  as- 
cents :  the  first  being  the  usual  difficulty 
of  breathing  arising"  from  atmosjdieric  ra- 
refaction (common  to  all  high  elevations 
throughout  theworld),and  the  second,  the 
more  alarming"  one,  previously  spoken  of, 
which  proved  so  latal  to  Bolivar's  army 
at  the  crossing  of  tiie  Andes,  as  recorded 
in  the  interesting" "  Memoirs  of  General 
Miller."  The  first  is  known  in  Peru  by 
the  name  of  pfmy/ff,  and  the  second  by 
that  of  soroche,  in  consequence  of  a 
belief  that  a  sirocco,  or  foul  wind,  is  the 
cause  of  it.  According",  however,  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  B.  Scott,  the  intelligent 
English  engineer  sujierintending  the 
great  aqueduct  at  Tacna  (Peru),  elec- 
tricity is  its  exciting  cause — an  opinion 
which  he  has  arrived  at  in  consequence 
of  observing"  particular  parts  of  the  Cor- 
dillera to  be  more  subject  to  it  than  others 
(and  these  not  always  the  highest),  at 


*  It  is  said,  however,  tliat  when  Humboldt  as- 
cended Cliimborazo,  to  the  height  of  19,798  feet, 
blood  issued  from  his  eyes,  lips,  and  gums. — 
Ed.  Gaz. 
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wliicli  parts  (lie  electrometer  Mas  alw ;i\ s 
o-rcatly  dcHoctotl. 

The  above  reverse  effects  in  tlie  res))ec- 
tive  hemispheres  may,  I  conceive,  be  rea- 
dily accounted  for  by  tlie  curious  fact  of 
the  electric  ])olarities  of  bodies  Ijcing'the 
reverse  in  the  southern  liemisphere  to 
what  tliev  are  in  tlic  nortliern  ;  a  fact  for 
the  observation  of  which,  I  believe,  we 
are  indebted  to  Lieut.  Peter  Lecount,R.N., 
when  emi)loyed  at  the  Island  of  Ascen- 
sion, durins^-  the  period  of  Bonaparte's 
detention  at  St.  Helena.  Thus, electricity 
being-  found  to  occu])y  the  upper  portion 
of  bodies  in  tlie  northern  hemis))hcre, 
and  tiie  lower  portion  in  the  southern, 
will  consequently  tend  to  propel  the 
blood  towards  the  head  in  the  first,  and 
towards  the  feet  in  tlie  second ;  thereby 
g'iving-  rise  to  an  apoplectic  tendency  in 
tlie  one,  and  to  a  tendency  to  faintino- 
in  the  other,  the  symptoms  in  both 
being-  necessarily  mitigfated  by  the  hori- 
zontal posture,  whereby  the  electricity 
is  more  equably  distributed  tliroug'hout 
the  body,  in  consequence  of  its  occupy- 
ing- the  latter  longitudinally  instead  of 
transversely.  I  am  further  disposed  to 
this  opinion,  from  finding-  that  travellers 
in  the  Andes  seldom  experience  any  un- 
pleasant feeling-  as  long-  as  tlicy  remain 
on  horseback,  where  tliey  are  in  a  g-reat 
measure  insulated  from  the  electric  in- 
fluence of  the  earth,  by  the  non-con- 
ducting shee])skin  ])addings  placed  un- 
der the  saddles  in  Peru. 

In  July,  1833,  I  accompanied  Cap- 
tain Hope,  of  H.  M.  S.  Tyne,  Mr. 
Young-,  a  merchant  of  Tacna,  and 
Mr.  Scott,  engineer,  on  an  interest- 
ing- excursion  to  the  aqueduct  exca- 
vating- on  the  plain  of  Chinchillar, 
nearly  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  no  uii])leasant  s3'mptoms  were 
experienced  liy  any  of  us  until  we  had 
crossed  the  highest  ridge  of  the  Cordil- 
lera, and  alighted  to  walk,  when  all 
except  Mr.  Scott  were  instantly  attacked 
with  the  soroche.  Tiie  moment  tliat  my 
feet  touciied  the  ground,  I  was  seized 
with  gfiddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  and 
nausea,  followed  by  such  an  universal 
tremor  and  debility  tliat  I  could  barely 
support  myseil'  until  I  reuiounted  my 
mule,  when,  by  lowering;  of  my  head, 
and  the  use  of  a  smelling-bottle,  I  was 
enabled  to  continue  my  journey  to  our 
dining-  ])lace,  two  miles  fartlier  on. 
Animals  are  as  subject  to  it  as  man,  the 
(list  symptoms  witli  the  mules  being-  a 
>  iolen't    trembling-,    hurrledi,  brealliing-, 


and  dispositifui  to  stand  still,  whieli,  if 
not  permitted,  they  tumble  down,  sel- 
dom to  rise  again.  The  moment  the 
rider  perceives  the  warning-,  he  slackens 
the  reins,  to  enalde  the  animal  to  hang- 
dov^'n  its  head  until  it  recovers  ;  of  the 
beneficial  efl'ects  of  which  a  mule  is  so 
well  aware,  that  when  the  complaint 
came  upon  mine  in  ascending-  a  de- 
clivity, it  invariably  turned  round,  w  ith 
the  head  down  hill,  in  order  to  make  it 
more  dependent. 

The  treatment  found  most  useful 
in  fainting-,  is  found  also  the  most 
useful  in  soroche — viz.  the  horizon- 
tal posture,  brandy  and  water,  cold 
water  dashed  upon  the  face,  and  smell- 
ing-salts to  the  nose:  rubbing-  of  the 
nose,  mouth,  and  ears,  with  g-arlic,  be- 
ing- capable  of  averting-  its  attacks 
in  both  man  and  beast.  The  Peruvians 
compare  the  soroche  to  sea-sickness,  to 
which  it  has  certainly  a  very  close  re- 
semblance, as  well  as  to  the  state  of 
body  resulting-  from  the  sudden  abstrac- 
tion of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  ;  the 
faintness,  sinking-  of  pulse,  prostration 
of  strength,  irritability  of  stcmiach.  jial- 
lor  of  feature,  and  cold  perspirations, 
being-  similar  in  all.  How  opposite  to 
the  above  are  tlie  symjitoms  consequent 
on  the  ascent  of  JNIont  Blanc,  and  other 
northern  mountains  —  a  difference  so 
marked,  as  to  point  to  some  distinct 
cause  existing-  in  each  hemisphere, 
throug-h  which  such  diametrically  <>))])»- 
site  effects  are  ]tfoduced — a  cause  whicli, 
I  doubt  not,  gives  rise  also  to  those 
distinctive  features  characterizing-  so 
strongly  the  animals  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  from  those  of  the  northern. 


ON  THE  PUOB.A.BLE 

DURATION      OF      LIFE       AMONG 
MEDICAL    PRACTITIONERS. 

By  Professor    Casper,    of    Berlin. 


There  is  no  i)art  of  medical  statistics 
more  painfully  interesting-,  and  at  the 
same  time  iuiportant,  than  that  which 
relates  to  the  probabilities  of  the  dura- 
tion of  life.  Inquiry  on  the  subject,  it 
is  true,  scarcely  tends  to  lift  the  thick 
veil  whicli  conceals  the  limits  of  indivi- 
dual life,  and  has  little  power  to  satisfy 
the  ])ardonable  curiosity  which  we  all 
have,  to  Know  how  long  we  may  have 
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U)  live  :  yet,  when  applied  to  masses,  it 
enables  us  to  arrive  at  results  of  g-reat 
consequence,  whenever  provision  is  to  be 
made  for  the  duration  oflife  in  general, 
or  for  the  probable  duration  of  it  at  cer- 
tain epochs. 

For  upwards  often  years  I  have  heen 
eng'agea,  during  my  leisure  moments,  in 
researches  of  this  kind — thedifficultics  of 
which  can  only  be  compensated  by  the 
value  attaching  to  each  result.  I  have 
considered  most  of  the  circumstances 
which  tend  to  modify  the  duration  of 
human  life,  and  those  more  particularly 
which  are  connected  witli  the  practice 
of  the  different  professions.  Much  has 
been  attempted  within  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years  on  this  subject  by  mathema- 
tical and  statistical  inquirers,  yet  much 
remains  to  be  done  ;  for,  in  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  Deparcieux's  work  on  the 
mean  duration  of  life  among  monastic 
persons  of  both  sexes,  we  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  any  thing  that  has  hitiierto 
been  accomplished. 

Although  [should  not  feel  justified  in 
lading  at  present  the  whole  of  my  work 
before  the  public,  there  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  portion  of  it  with  the  correctness 
of  which  I  am  so  well  satisfied  as  not  to 
hesitate  in  publishing  it :  the  portion  or 
fragment  to  which  T  allude  relates  to 
the  probabilities  of  the  duration  of  life 
among  medical  men. 

Establishments  having  a  close  con- 
nexion with  civilization,  such  as  life  as- 
surance companies,  those  for  annuities 
to  survivors,  for  mutual  assurance.  Sec. 
have  become  numerous  of  late  years ; 
and  the  institution,  set  on  foot  by  the 
illustrious  Hufeland,  for  the  benefit  of 
members  of  the  profession,  may  serve  as 
a  model  of  the  kind.  But  none  of  these 
establishments,  as  the  experienced  can 
testify,  and  as  lamentable  events  have 
too  clearly  shewn,  can  possibly  subsist 
for  any  lengthened  period,  unless  found- 
ed on  very  exact  tables  of  mortality.  It 
was  with  this  impression  that  the  follow- 
ing tabular  view  was  fonned. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  most  satisfac- 
tory points  of  comparison,  T  have  noted 
down  624  cases  of  death,  occurring 
among  physicians  and  sui-g-eons,  mostly 
all  Lrermans, — and  excepting  anatomists, 
veterinarians,  naturalists,  and  medical 
men,  who  are  solely-  devoted  to  litera- 
ture*.    I  have  taken  the  age  oftwenty- 


»  r  have  since  calculated  the  mean  duration  of 
the  lives  of  seventy-six  other  medical  men— thus 


336.— XIV, 


three  as  my  point  de  depart,  both  for  the' 
medical  as  well  as  the  other  professions 
(a  comparison  of  which  it  is  my  inten- 
tion hereafter  to  make  public) ;  but  if 
others  should  choose  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  as  the  age  from  whicli  we 
should  begin  to  calculate,  it  in  nowise 
interferes  with  the  exactitude  of  the  re- 
sults. 

My  chief  authorities  in  ascertaining 
the  dates  of  the  births  and  deaths  of 
those  on  whom  I  reckoned  were,  Ersch, 
in  his  Manual  of  Literature  (Lei))sic, 
1822),  and  Voigt,  in  his  Necrolog-y 
(1333),  whose  valuable  collection  is 
known  to  have  been  principally  formed 
from  manuscripts  communicated  by  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

In  column  A.  of  the  fbllov\  ing  table 
we  have  the  ages  at  which  our  medical 
men  died :  B.  contains  the  number  of 
deaths  at  those  ages. 

Now  we  suppose  the  624  individuals 
on  whose  deaths  the  table  is  constructed 
to  ha\  e  been  contemporaries,  or  that  they 
were  all  ag-ed  23  at  the  same  time.  On 
this  supposition  the  cypher  624  is  ])laced 
in  column  C,  opposite  the  age  of  2.3; 
and  as  there  are  two  deaths  for  that  age, 
622  is  the  cypher  which  must  stand  next 
in  column  C,  coires])onding  with  the  age 
of  24  in  column  A.  Thus  the  column 
C  is  formed  throughout,  until  the  v^hole 
of  the  624  are  deceased,  which  is  found 
to  be  at  the  92d  year.  Column  D  exhi- 
bits the  number  of  years  which  may  be 
allotted  to  each  period — that  is,  the  pro- 
bable dui-ation  of  life  according  to  Hal- 
ley's  method  *.  I  have  preferred  the 
form  which  Halley  follows  to  that  of 
Deparcieux,  as  being  less  complicated, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  leads  to  the  same 
results.  By  Halley's  method,  we  find 
the  probable  duration  oflife  very  readily : 
we  look  into  the  column  C  to  ascertain 
at  what  age  only  half  those  living  at 
any  given  period  survive.  Thus,  if  of 
122  medical  men  who  are  72  years  of 
age,  we  find  that  the  half  are  dead  at  77, 
it  would  seem  that  the  chances  of  the 
122  reaching  that  age,  and  of  not  reach- 
ing- it,  are  equal ;  and  the  difference  of 
the  ag'es  (77 — 72) — nearly  five  years — is 
the  length  of  time  which  those  of  72 
may  hope  to  live  f .    Nothing  positive,  of 

making  up  the  entire  number  TOO  ;  but  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  enlarge  my  table  by  the 
addition  of  the  results,  which  only  ecive  to  con- 
firm those  already  obtained. 

*  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1691  and  1693. 

+  In  general  teims;  if  m  be  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  attained  the  age  <?,  and  that  at  tho 
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course,  can  be  predicated  from  the  table     conclusions,  as  experience   has  proved, 
respecting^  the  ])robable  duration  of  the     a.re  neverthclcfiSi  extremelt/ certain. 
life  of  any  individual;    but  the  general 
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A. 

B. 
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A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

Age. 

Deaths. 

Living. 

Probable 
Life. 

Age. 

! 

Death  s 

Living. 

Probable 
Life. 

Years. 

I  Years. 

23 

2 

624 

35,  5 

58 

10 

317 

\f,   0 

24 

1 

622 

34,  4 

!   59 

17 

307 

10,  6 

25 

4 

621 

35,  4 

i   60 

12 

290 

10,  3 

26 

3 

617 

33,  0 

61 

15 

278 

9,  7 

27 

7 

614 

32,  0 

62 

14 

263 

9,  0 

28 

5 

607 

31,  4 

63 

19 

249 

8,  8 

29 

5 

602 

30,  1 

64 

20 

230 

8,  5 

30 

5 

597 

29,  8 

65 

11 

210 

8,  0 

31 

n 

592 

28,  6 

66 

18 

199 

7,  5 

32 

8 

581 

28,  0 

67 

6 

181 

7,  2 

33 

11 

573 

27,  6 

68 

16 

175 

6,  5 

34 

11 

562 

26,  8 

69 

9 

159 

6,  0 

35 

8 

551 

26,  0 

70 

17 

150 

5,  5 

36 

7 

543 

25,  5 

71 

11 

133 

o,  4 

37 

8 

536 

24,  7 

72 

15 

122 

5,  0 

38 

14 

528 

24,  0 

73 

14 

107 

5,  0 

39 

8 

514 

23,  5 

74 

13 

93 

4,  7 

40 

9 

.506 

22,  7 

75 

10 

80 

4,  6 

41 

11 

497 

22,  0 

76 

9 

70 

4,  4 

42 

6 

486 

21,  3 

77 

8 

61 

3,  9 

43 

8 

480 

20,  3 

78 

10 

.53 

3,  3 

44 

8 

472 

19,  7 

79 

4 

43 

3,  0 

45 

11 

464 

19,  0 

80 

11 

39 

3,  0 

46 

4 

453 

18,  2 

81 

6 

28 

4,  0 

47 

14 

449 

17,  3 

82 

3 

22 

4,  0 

48 

11 

435 

16,  7 

83 

3 

19 

4,  0 

49 

12 

424 

16,  0 

81 

2 

16 

4,  0 

50 

13 

412 

1.5,  4 

85 

3 

14 

4,  0 

51 

8 

399 

1.5,  0 

86 

2 

11 

3,  5 

52 

11 

391 

14,  2 

87 

— 

9 

2,  6 

53 

10 

380 

13,  5 

88 

2 

9 

2,  0 

54 

18 

370 

12,  8 

89 

4 

7 

1,  5 

55 

14 

352 

12,  6 

90 

1 

3 

0,  5 

56 

13 

338 

12,  4 

91 

2 

2 

0,  0 

57 

8 

325 

11,  9 

92 

■"~ 

0 



From  this  table  we  gatber  the  sad 
certainty  of  tbe  shortcareer  of  those  who 
practise  the  medical  art.  Sup))osing  the 
ordinary  duration  of  human  life  to  be 
70  years,  we  see  that  scarcely  a  fourth 
part  of  our  medical  brethren  attain  that 
age;  and  liardly  one  in  l.j  readies  the 
age  of  80.  Or  again  :  if  in  youtli  the 
resolution  be  taken  to  devote  oneself  ac- 
tively to  the  laborious  pursuits  of  medi- 
cal science  and  practice,  in  order  to  enjoy 


age  n  the  number  is  found  to  l>e  rcductd  to  J  m, 
n  will  express  the  probability  of  vital  duration, 
and  « — a  the  number  of  years  on  which  the  indi- 
viduals m  may  calculate. 


in  old  age  the  fruits  of  a  life  of  exertion, 
it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  one  half 
the  number  of  practitioners  is  cut  off  be- 
fore tliat  ])eriod  :  so  that  the  remarks  of 
Jean  Paul  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  our 
case.  "The  life  of  man,"  says  this  au- 
thor, "  has  often  been  compared  to  that 
of  travellers  or  pilgrims  :  it  seems  to  me 
ratber  to  rosemlde  tliat  of  an  innkeeper, 
who  is  ever  busy  about  his  guests,  re- 
ceiving tliem,  and  seeing  them  depart; 
and  who,  on  the  occun-ence  of  every  in- 
terval of  un})rofjtablc  repose,  longs  for  a 
fresh  bustle,  desirous  of  more  work  when 
at  rest,  and  of  rest  when  at  work  ;  al- 
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ways  hoping  for  tlie  time  to  come  when 
quiet  and  ease  will  suffer  him  to  enjoy 
nis  arm-chair  in  trancjuillity ;  but,  in 
general,  before  that  time  arrives,  he  is 
gathered  to  his  eternal  rest." 

There  are  a  few  points  of  comparison 
between  the  mortality  in  the  medical 
and  that  in  other  professions,  which  I 
cannot  willingly  omit  to  notice.  Di 
vines  (les  theologiens )  among  all  the 
professions,  are  those  who  seem  to  stand 
the  best  chance  of  long  life ;  and  if  they 
die  ofl'  more  slowly,  or  enjoy  more  lon- 
gevity than  the  other,  it  is  just  the  re- 
verse with  medical  practitioners.  The 
following  summary  will  show  the  dif- 
ference : — 


Ages. 

Deaths. 

Physicians, 

Divines. 

23   to  32   

33—42   .... 
43—52   .... 

53—62   

63—72   .... 
73  —  82   ... . 
83—92  .... 

82 
149 
160 
210 
228 
141 

30 

43 

58 

64 

182 

328 

255 

70 

1000 

1000 

And  the  following  list  may  sene  to 
show  how  much  shorter  the  probable 
length  of  life  is  among  medical  men 
than  among  others.  Taking  100  indi- 
viduals in  each  calling,  the  number  who 
attained  the  age  of  70  have  been,  among 

Divines    42 

Agriculturists  and  foresters 40 

Emploiih  in  high  offices 35 

Mercantile  persons  aud  traders   . .  35 

Military  men 32 

Emploi/ts  in  lower  departments    . .  32 

Advocates    29 

Artists 28 

Teachers,  Professors 27 

Medical  practitioners    24 

But  what  are  the  causes  to  which  we 
must  attribute  this  low  place  in  the  scale 
of  vitality  held  by  our  profession  ?  It 
would  be  needless  to  enumerate  them  to 
those  who  are  familiar  ^^  ith  the  extent 
of  labour  which  the  practice  of  medicine 
entails.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  profes- 
sion   which    requires    more   moral    and 


physical  exertion  than  ours,  which  al- 
lows less  of  repose,  or  of  that  tranquil- 
lity which  is  so  conducive  both  to  in- 
ternal and  external  life.  There  is  none 
which  exposes  the  members  of  it  to  such 
bodily  fatigue,  such  mischief  from  bad 
weather — such  disturbance  of  the  night's 
rest,— so  much  watching,  irregularity  of 
meals,  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and  mental  affections  of  all  kinds :  in  a 
word,  to  such  dangerous  influences,  per- 
petually recurring,  and  all  tending  to 
sap  the  vital  powers.  If  we  add  to  this, 
that  there  are  far  more  practitioners  cut 
off  by  contagion  than  are  commonly 
supposed,  we  shall  easily  see  the  ground- 
lessness of  the  satirical  observation,  that 
si/baritism  is  the  rock  on  which  medical 
men  are  wrecked.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  in  the  table  given  above, 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  the 
subject  of  it  were  country  practitioners, 
whom  to  accuse  of  luxurious  living  were 
too  bitter  a  satire, — one,  indeed,  \%  holly 
undeserved  by  a  profession,  which  has 
such  strong  claims  to  public  gratitude, 
since  those  who  practise  it  abridge  at 
least,  if  they  do  not  absolutely  sacrifice, 
their  existence,  in  endeavouring  to  pro- 
lonsr  that  of  others*. 


MEDICAL  STATISTICS. 

COMPARATIVE  MORTALITY  OF  ENGtAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bledical  Gazette. 
Sir, 

T  APPEAL  with  confidence  to  yonr  love 
of  justice,  and  to  tJie  respect  you  pro- 
fess towards  the  general  practitioner, 
for  the  insertion  of  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  last  Parliamentary  Re- 
ports on  the  population  of  this  country, 
as  they  will  tend  materially  to  qualify 
the  objections  you  have  made  to  the  re- 
sults deduced  from  them  in  your  edito- 
rial remarks  of  last  Saturday.  The 
compiler  of  these  reports  (Mr.  Rickman) 
says,  that  "  the  increased  duration  of 
life  in  England  is  a  phenomenon  which 
has  attracted  more  notice  abroad  than  at 
home,  but  seems  now  to  be  generally 
admitted  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
subject  with  the  best  means  of  arriving 
at  a  well-founded  conviction ;"  and  he  re- 
fers to  Sir  G.  Blane's  Reflections  on  the 
present  Crisis,  1831.  Again,  in  reference 

*  Berliner  Medicinisclie  Zeitung,  and  Annates 
d'Hygiene. 
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to  the  defective  reg^isters  of  this  coun- 
try, as  coiiipareil  \\it!i  tlie  more  perfect 
reports  ot'  the  Continent,  he  says,  tliat 
"  absolute  exemption  from  defective  or 
erroneous  entry  m  these  rcj^isters  must 
not  be  expected ;  but  it  may  fairly  be 
doubted  \\  hether  such  avowal  of  im- 
perfection is  not  preferable  to  ibe  official 
appearance  of  perfection  wliich  is  offered 
to  the  inquirer  ill  those  nations  whereby 
})ositi\e  law  and  severe  penalties  the 
aekno«  ledgment  of  imperfection  in 
ciNil  registers  (as  they  are  called)  is 
effectually  prohibited,  and  where  no 
allowance  can  be  made  by  the  cal- 
culator for  negligence,  which  yet  may 
have  sometimes  existed.  In  the  first 
case,  as  in  England,  the  degree 
of  omission  aiul  defect  is  open  to  in- 
vestigation and  discussion,  and  rea- 
sonable apjiroximation  is  attainable." 
But  we  have  other  testimony  to  the 
superior  value  of  life  in  this  country, 
upon  which  we  may  unhesitatingly 
rely  Take,  for  instance,  the  mortality 
among  the  insurers  of  the  Equitable 
Society  (as  slie«n  in  their  published 
tables),  for  the  twenty  years,  from  1800 
to  1820  (individuals,  be  it  recollected,  of 
all  ages,  from  adolescence  to  extreme 
senility),  the  ratio  is  one  onh/  in  eighty - 
one  and  a  half,  considerably  less  than 
that  of  any  country  in  the  known  world  ; 
and  contrast  with  it  the  mortality  of  the 
French  soldiery  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  of  age — men  under  disci- 
pline, in  the  prime  of  life,  in  a  time  of 
peace,  as  recently  jmblislied  by  !M.  de 
Ciiateauneuf,  No.  20  Annales  d'Hygiene 
Publique  :  it  will  be  found  to  be  nearly 
double,  being  one  in  44  and  a  fraction. 
Without  multiplying-  indirect  proofs, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  elabo- 
rate report  of  ^loreau  de  Jonnes,  read  at 
the  Academic  des  Sciences  of  Paris  only 
last  year,  to  shew  tbat  the  best-informed 
foreigners  (making  sucli  allowance  as 
they  consider  necessary  for  supposed  in- 
accuracies), still  place  us  at  the  top  of 
the  scale  as  to  the  value  of  life,  his  ratio 
of  mortality  being,  for  England,  one  in 
fifty-eight,  and  for  France,  one  in  thirty- 
nine,  or  one-third  more — a  difference  so 
great  as  to  put  tiie  medical  ))ractitioners 
of  tliis  country  beyond  tlie  fear  of  C(uu- 
petition  (on  this  grounti)  with  the  most 
favoured  of  their  Continental  brethren. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A  General  Practitioner. 

Afril  24,  1834. 


ANALYSES  AS  uNOTICESoF  BOOKS. 


"  L'Auteur  se  tne  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abr^ger." — D'Albmbert. 


Annales    iVHi/f/iine     publique,      et    de 
Midecine'Uyale.     Avril  1834. 

The  leading  paper  in  the  present  num- 
ber is  one  by  MM.  Orfila,  and  Parent 
Duchatplet — an  elaborate  re])ort  made  to 
the  French  authorities  — on  the  Effluvia 
proceeding  from  Starch-works,  «ith  a 
view  to  determine  how  far  the  emana- 
tions from  sue!)  sources  resemble  those 
from  marsliy  localities.  ^I.  Villerme 
also  supplies  an  article  on  the  unhealtiiy 
influence  of  marshes.  After  which  we 
have  a  curious  contribution  from  M. 
Roussel  de  Vauzeme,  On  the  Salutary 
EJf'ects  of  t fie  Potato  on  the  Cretvs  en- 
yayed  in  the  Whale-fixheri/.  This  gen- 
tleman gives  an  account  of  a  voyage  he 
made  in  the  ^lassachusset,  a  whale- 
fisher  from  Havre  to  the  South  Seas. 
Tiie  crew  were  well  supplied  witli  a  va- 
riety of  wholesome  pro^  isions  ;  they  had 
coffee  for  the  morning',  and  tea  for  the 
evening  beverage  ;  they  had  plenty  of 
biscuit,  pudding,  beef,  pork,  rice,  peas, 
maize,  and  potatoes ;  the  utmost  clean- 
liness was  observed  about  the  ship,  and 
the  persons  of  the  seamen  ;  e.xercise  was 
constantly  taken,  and  cheerful  recrea- 
tion was  enjoyed.  Yet,  on  the  home- 
ward voyage,  several  of  the  men  were 
attacked  with  scurvy,  in  consequence  of 
the  stock  of  potatoes  having-  failed.  la 
a  subsequent  voyage  the  malady  was 
warded  off  by  an  abundant  su])ply  of 
potatoes;  and  when  symptoms  of  its  ap- 
proach were  a])prehended,  a  tub  of  raw 
potatoes  was  left  at  the  foot  of  the  mast, 
daily,  to  be  consumed  at  disci etioii  by 
the  sailors.  Tiie  whale-fishers  have  long- 
been  thoroug'hly  impressed  witii  the  per- 
fect efficacy  of  the  potato  as  a  preserva- 
tive against,  and  a  remedy  for,  scurvy; 
and  the  men  are  even  in  tlie  habit  of 
carrying  out  a  little  private  stock  of  the 
trusty  antiscorbutic,  to  provide  against 
the  da\-  of  trouble. 

M.  Duvergie  has  published  in  this 
number  his  elaborate  pajtcr  On  the 
Means  of  Detecting  Corrosive  Subli- 
mate in  Complex  Mixtures ;  and  M. 
Orfila,  in  a  short  letter  whicli  follows, 
has  borne  testimony  to  its  meiits,  while 
he  puts  in  a  short  reclamation  for  him- 
self.    We  propose  giving  an  analysis  of 
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the  paper  in  a  future  number.  Of  Pro- 
fessor Casper's  valuable  essay,  On  the 
Probable  Duration  of  Life  amonf/  Me- 
dical Men,  \Abich  lias  been  judiciously 
extracted  from  the  Medical  Gazette  of 
Berlin,  we  have  given  a  version  in  a 
preceding  page. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Satnrdaij,  May  10,  1834. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  tnihi,  dignitatem 
Artis  Medicce  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  non  recuso." 

Cicero. 


FACTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
SALUBRITY  OF  THE  METRO- 
POLIS. 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  wliose  letter  we  give 
in  another  page,  has  recalled  our  atten- 
tion to  the  reputed  salubrity  of  this 
town  ;  he  goes,  indeed,  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  we  did,  and  quotes  some  au- 
thorities tending  to  establish  the  degree 
of  salubrity  which  he  would  attribute  to 
the  country  at  large.  From  the  tone  in 
which  he  writes,  we  must  allow  him  to 
be  not  a  little  zealous  in  endeavouring 
to  support  his  opinion;  and  it  would 
seem,  by  his  appealing  to  our  justice, 
that  he  fancies  we  may  be  reluctant  in 
admitting  the  facts  which  he  adduces. 
We,  howe\  er^  in  the  recent  observations 
which  we  made  on  the  system  of  paro- 
chial registration  practised  in  this  coun- 
try, went  no  farther  than  the  metropolis  ; 
our  remarks  were  purely  founded  on  the 
Bills  of  Mortality  of  London  and  West- 
minster for  the  past  year,  which  had 
just  been  laid  before  the  public.  We 
said  nothing  about  the  reputed  mortality 
of  the  country  parts — though  we  may 
do  so  another  time— and  much  less  did 
we  pretend  to  draw  conclusions  as  to 
the  general  mortality  of  England.  We 
attempted  to  show  that  llie  mortality  of 
London  and  Westminster  is  considera- 


bly- underrated  by  those  who  pretend  (o 
fix  it  at  1  in  42,  or  even  40;  and  that 
the  erroneous  impression  to  that  effect 
is  founded  on  the  vaguest  evidence — the 
optional  returns  of  the  parish  clerks  of 
a  certain  number  of  districts — returns 
which  are  not  only  imperfect,  from  the 
negligent  manner  of  keeping  them,  but 
extremely  defective,  and  almost  unma- 
nageable, inasmuch  as  they  contain  only 
the  entries  of  buried  people  belonging 
to  the  established  church,  or  whose 
friends  are  willing  to  have  them  buried 
as  such  ;  thus  excluding  the  large  pro- 
portion of  Dissenters  who  are  interred  in 
cemeteries  belonging  to  the  different 
sects,  or,  at  all  events,  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  worshipful  company  of 
parish  clerks.  Yet  we  freely  stated  our 
conviction  of  the  possibility  of  applying 
such  corrections  to  those  vague  returns, 
and  of  ])rocur!ug  such  approximations, 
as  should  render  them  not  unsatisfac- 
tory, or  perhaps  procure  results  not  very 
far  from  the  truth.  Some  examples  of 
these  approximations  we  gave ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  they  were  not  exactly 
in  accordance  with  those  commonly, 
and,  as  we  conceive,  too  easily  received. 
Mr.  Rickman,  the  able  compiler  of 
the  Population  Returns,  who  is  so  con- 
stantly referred  to  by  our  statistical  in- 
quirers, gives  his  testimony  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  low  rate  of  mortality  in  this 
country.  Biit  it  ought  to  be  oixserved, 
that  be  depends  altogether  for  the 
grounds  of  his  opinion,  on  the  authority 
of  others.  He  acknowledges  that  the 
absolute  mortality  cannot  be  stated  ;  and 
that  the  utmost  we  can  arrive  at,  is  a 
comparative  estimsite  of  its  amount.  He 
allows  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
returns  of  the  metropolis  Bills,  amount- 
ing to  8000  burials  per  annum.  We 
say  that  there  is  that  number  at  least ; 
for  in  1811  the  deficiency  was  calcu- 
lated, in  official  documents,  at  7000, — 
whence  we  thought  it  but  reasonable  to 
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allow  one-third  of  the  number  returned, 
as  that  to  be  put  down  for  the  unregis- 
tered; and  this  is  all  we  demand — to  com- 
pensate for  the  needful  allowances  to  be 
made  for  Dissenters  (who  are  certainly 
not  diminished  in  their  numbers  since 
1811) — for  Jews,  Quakers,  ^:c.,  and  for 
parishes  irregular,  or  altogether  default- 
ing'*. Now  adding  only  one-third  (cer- 
tainly much  less  than  we  might  reason- 
al)ly  add)  to  the  registered  retunis,  we 
say  that,  even  with  this  most  moderate 
correction,  the  rate  1  in  42,  or  40,  can- 
not he  made  out.  We  gave  a  few  ex- 
amples, founded  on  the  Bills  of  the  last 
few  years;  but  these,  it  may  be  said, 
arc  too  isolated,  and  too  much,  perhaps, 
of  the  natureof  exceptions— on  account  of 
thepresence  of  cholera, influenza,&c. — to 
be  taken  as  fair  specimens.  Let  us  then 
take  an  average  of  the  yearly  mortality 
of  the  ten  years,  from  1821  to  1830, 
inclusive;  and  we  find  that,  allowing 
for  the  increasing  population,  the  sup- 
posed equal  increments  of  the  dissenting 
part  of  the  community,  and  taking  only 
one-third  of  that  average  to  cover  all 
deficiencies,  the  rate  is  still  above 
1  in  40.  With  the  most  sti-aitened  al- 
lowance, it  cannot  be  made  to  exceed 
one  in  39-28, — while,  if  Mr  Rickman's 
8000  were  adopted,  instead  of  the  third, 
it  would  give  one  in  378.  Nay  more, 
an  average  of  the  last  five  years  gives 
one  in  355  :  and  we  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  but  that,  if  all  the  due 
allowances  were  equitably  made,  the 
bond  fide  mortality"  of  the  metropolis 
must  be  rated  at  least  as  high  as  that 
ratio. 

W'e  have  taken  some  pains  to  satisfy 
ourselves  on  this  point ; — we  should  be 
very   happy  to   be  able  to  corroborate 


•  The  registered  burials  in  1811  were  only 
17,043:  they  were,  however,  I9,*'9;t  in  1810;  and 
the  average  of  the  three  years  IblO,  1811,  and 
1812,  gives  18,410  :  so  that  a  deficiency  of  7000  at 
that  date  is  much  nearer  to  two-fifths  than  one- 
third. 


the  prevalent  notion ;  but  we  can  only 
say  that  we  are  reluctantly  obliged  to 
leave  that  task  to  somebody  else.  Let 
others,  especially  those  who  are  so  confi- 
dent about  the  1  in  42,  or  even  40,  bring 
forward  their  proofs  :  let  them  not 
echo  one  another,  but  show  the  grounds 
of  what  they  assert :  let  them  point  to 
the  justification  of  their  assertions;  and 
once  more,  we  say,  let  them  show  us 
their  proofs. 

The  credulity  of  most  pei-sons  on  this 
subject  can  be  easily  accounted  for. 
The  registered  returns  are  very  small, 
compared  with  the  vast  population  of 
the  metropolis  ;  and  iew  recollect  that 
this  vast  population  embraces  five  large 
parishes, — those  of  St.  Pancras,  Mary- 
le-bone,  Hanipstcad,  Kensington,  and 
Chelsea, —  which  have  nothing  to  tlo 
with  the  returns  within  the  general 
Bills.  Then,  there  are  parishes  even* 
within  the  Bills, — such  as  St.  George's, 
Hanover-Square, — which  for  years  have 
given  no  return  of  burials.  But  the 
great  source  of  fallacy,  as  we  con- 
ceive, and  have  already  said,  is, — that  of 
the  great  body  of  Dissenters,  Jews,  and 
Quakers,  who  bury  their  dead  apart 
from  the  cemeteries  of  the  Established 
Chmxh,  we  have  no  returns.  Now,  in 
order  to  approach  any  thing  like  cor- 
rectness in  forming  an  o])inion  of  the  real 
mortality  of  the  metropolis,  allowances 
must  be  made  on  these  several  heads, 
and  few  are  willing  to  take  that  trouble. 

We  have  quoted  the  results  of  the  Chel- 
sea returns,  (w  hich,  for  a  few  years,  have 
been  drawn  up  independently,  and  with 
great  care) ;  they  appear  to  be,  beyond 
all  comparison,  more  correct  than  the 
General  Bills  ;  yet  the  mortality  for  that 
large  section  of  the  metropolis, —  which 
certainly,  one  would  think,  might  vie 
in  salubrity  M'ith  any  part  of  the  City, — 
would  seem  to  be  above  one  in  30. 

But,  snp]iosing  we  fix  the  mortality 
of  tlic  metropolis  at  1  in  35,  instead  of 
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1  in  40,  still  we  surely  have  great 
reason  to  be  satisfied,  and  may  congra- 
tulate ourselves  as  living  in  as  healthy 
a  capital  as  any  in  the  world.  As  to 
foreign  statistical  authorities  admitting 
into  their  comprehensive  tables  an  ex- 
cessively low  rate  of  mortality  for  this 
town,  and  for  England  generally,  we 
can  only  attribute  it  to  their  too  great 
reliance  upon  the  correctness  of  our 
returns :  and  if  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes 
is  satisfied  with  the  results,  which  after 
all  he  can  only  gather  from  documents 
procured  among  ourselves,  we  must 
allow  somewhat  for  his  faith  in  our 
steadiness,  and  not  a  little,  perhaps,  for 
the  multifarious  nature  of  the  laborious 
task  with  which  he  is  engaged. 

Mr.  Rickman  and  others  may,  as  our 
correspondent  informs  us  they  do,  de- 
preciate the  official  and  compulsory 
registration  adopted  in  France,  in  favour 
of  the  circuitous  or  loosely  approximat- 
ing system,  that  must,  under  present 
circumstances,  be  had  recourse  to  here. 
This  seems  to  be  merely  a  matter  of 
taste ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot 
help  thinking  it  rather  too  whimsical 
to  have  weight  with  many  reasonable 
persons.  It  strongly  reminds  us  of  an 
eccentric  friend  of  ours,  who  delights 
to  have  his  watch  set  a  couple  of  hours 
behind  the  time,  that  he  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  calculating  what  o'clock 
it  is. 

Finally,  we  would  just  advert  to  one 
more  circumstance.  The  general  fact 
of  the  low  rate  of  the  mortality  of  Lon- 
don being  admitted,  we  observe  that 
there  are  those  who,  notwithstanding- 
the  complicated  considerations  to  which 
such  a  fact  must  give  rise,  would  en- 
deavour to  account  for  it  in  the  simplest 
way  possible  ;  and,  among  others,  our 
correspondent  seems  willing  to  attribute 
no  small  credit  to  the  profession  for 
leaving  or  keeping  (we  will  not  say 
which)  the  mortality  so  low.  We  should 


be  extremely  loath  to  refuse  a  civic 
crown  to  our  professional  brethren  in  so 
noble  a  cause,  if  we  thought  there  was 
really  any  good  claim  to  set  up  for  it ; 
but  we  fear  it  would  be  hard  to 
convince  the  community  generally  that 
the  salubrity  of  London  depends 
mainly  on  our  medical  skill.  There 
are  certain  data,  at  least,  requisite 
before  we  can  arrive  satisfactorily  at 
such  a  conclusion.  In  order  to  prove 
that  the  merits  of  British  practitioners 
should  on  such  grounds  be  inferred  to 
be  suj>erior  or  equal  to  those  of  their 
Continental  brethren,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  shew  that  there  is  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  disease  to  deal  with  here  as 
there  is  in  Paris  or  Berlin — a  fact  which, 
if  it  were  made  out,  would  at  once 
destroy  all  the  pretensions  of  this  capi- 
tal to  be  considered  as  endowed  with 
superior  salubrity.  It  has,  we  must 
confess,  always  appeared  to  us,  that  the 
small  rate  of  mortality  which  is  fortu- 
nately the  lot  of  this  metropolis,  can 
only  afford  a  negative  proof  of  the  skill 
of  its  medical  practitioners  :  it  shews, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  not  so  many  "  die 
of  the  doctor  "  here  as  in  most  other 
places ;  but  until  we  have  much  more 
exact  data  to  go  upon  than  we  have  at 
present — until, in  fact,  we  enjoy  abetter 
system  of  parochial  registration,  and  of 
obtaining-  public  and  official  returns 
from  the  hospitals — it  seems  to  us  to  be 
perfectly  idle  to  indulge  in  speculations, 
the  very  broaching  of  which  can  only 
be,  perhaps,  laid  to  the  account  of  an 
inordinate,  if  not  a  most  unjustifiable, 
vanity. 

CHOLERA  IN  PARIS. 

Some  of  the  French  medical  journals 
state  that  a  certain  number  of  cases  of 
cholera  have  been  met  with  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  last  month  ;  it  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  they  have  been  of  great 
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severity  ;  indeed,  from  tliose  which  are 
given  in  detail,  we  should  be  disposed 
to  say  that  the  disease  was  no  more  than 
is  usually  met  \\ith  when  the  weather 
becomes  warm,  and  such  as  would  not 
have  attracted  the  slig-htest  notice  ante- 
rior to  the  irruption  of  the  more  formi- 
dable disease  from  the  East. 


COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 


At  the  meeting-  on  Monday,  the  28th 
ult.  a  ])a])cr  w  as  read  by  Dr.  Hawkiiis, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Johnstone,  of  Bir- 
mingham, on  the  subject 

Of  the  AVnnetit    and    Ortjans    subser- 
vient to  Alimentation  in  Foetal  Life. 

The  author  observed,  that  Democritus 
and  Epicurus  are  said  to  assert  that 
the  foetus  in  utero  is  nourished  by  the 
mouth — the  Stoics,  by  the  umbilical  ves- 
sels ;  but  Alcmaeon,  a  disciple  of  Pytha- 
goras, maintained  that  this  took  ])lacc 
by  its  whole  skin,  «hich  drinks  U]),  like 
a  sponge,  the  necessary  aliment :  and 
this,  Dr.  Johnstone  believes  to  be  the 
ftxct. 

Dr.  William  Harvey  gave  his  E.rer- 
citationes  fie  Goieratione  to  the  world 
in  his  seventy-third  year.  This  work 
had  exercised  bis  genius  from  an  early 
period  of  his  professional  studies,  and 
its  amplitude  and  exactness,  though  not 
perhajis  its  utility,  exceed  those  ana- 
tomical exercises  "  de  motu  cordis," 
w  bich  have  made  bis  name  so  illustrious. 

Without  adverting-  to  the  thousand 
subjects  contained  in  these  Exercita- 
tioues,  which  underwent  the  meditation 
and  obserx  ation  of  this  g-reat  man  for 
near  lialf  a  century,  tlie  author  of  the 
]ia]>er  alluded  only  to  those  which  re- 
late to  the  gradual  accretion  of  ])arts  in 
the  ovum,  and  the  alimentation  of  the 
foetus. 

It  would  l)e  unjust,  he  observed,  not  to 
remark  that  the  observations  which  Har- 
vey has  made  ouegg-s,from  tbefirstday  of 
incubation  to  the  last,  confinn  tbe  accu- 
racy of  most  of  the  opinions  of  Aristotle, 
and  that  more  recent  experimentalists 
bear  testimony  to  the  veracifcy  of  both. 

The  discmery  of  the  microscope  has 
since  presented  a  larger  power  and  wider 


latitude  of  observation,  as  to  priority 
in  the  formation  of  parts.  Harney, 
with  his  own  unaided  vision,  saw  the 
punctum  saliens  as  the  primary  forma- 
tion. Malpig-bi,  with  his  g-lasses,  de- 
tected the  outline  of  tbe  head  aiul  trunk 
some  hours  before  the  heart ;  thus  g^iv- 
ing-  a  shew  of  proof  to  the  theory  of 
the  French  anatomist,  Sen-es,that  g-rowth 
g-oes  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre. 

On  the  subject  of  nutrition,  Harvey 
is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  albu- 
men is  tbe  substance  which  nourishes 
the  chicken  in  ovo  ;  but  as  this  expul- 
sion may  be  delayed  after  the  consump- 
tion of  the  whole  albumen,  the  yolk  is 
then  applied  to  the  same  ])unjose,  being- 
attached  to  the  abdomen  ot  the  young 
animal,  and  being-  extruded  with  it 
from  the  shell.  In  viviparous  animals, 
according-  to  Harvey,  the  liquor  amnii 
pei-forms  tbe  same  office. 

In  the  oviparous  arrang-ement  it  is 
clear  that  the  mother  is  not  requisite 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  eg-g-.  Tem- 
])erature  alone,  within  certain  limits,  is  • 
requisite  to  produce  the  chick.  In  the 
perfect  egg-,  the  two  coloured  substances, 
it  is  weU  know n,  form  its  internal  bulk, 
each  contained  in  its  own  membrane. 
Tbe  other  parts  are  of  small  size,  the 
cicatricula  placed  on  the  yellow,  midway 
between  the  obtuse  and  acute  ends ;  the 
chalazae  attached  to  tbe  membrane  of 
the  yolk  at  either  pole,  but  stretching- 
into  the  white ;  and  the  air-bubble  at  tbe 
obtuse  end,  exterior  to  the  membrane  of 
the  white.  The  albumen  and  yolk 
have  ascertained  natural  and  che- 
mical properties ;  but  little  is  known 
of  the  structure  of  the  chalazie,  ex- 
cept their  knotty  contexture,  and 
their  firm  adhesion  to  the  memlirane 
of  the  yolk.  Tbe  chick  is  never  formed 
in  the  ovary  of  the  hen :  the  egg-  ap- 
pears and  remains  the  same  c(unpound 
even  for  weeks,  unless  incubated.  After 
the  incubation  of  twenty-four  hours,  the 
yolk  ascends  to  the  air  bubble,  the 
(halaziP  change  their  position,  and  from 
this  time  minute  but  sensible  changes, 
in  colour  and  consistency,  take  place, 
until  the  fourth  day  :  among:  others,  the 
cicatricula,  enlarging-  itself  like  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  and  tbe  ])unctum  sa- 
liens appearing-  with  a  little  ))ur]de 
thread  stretching  to  the  edge  of  the  al- 
bumen. Here  visible  life  liegins,  and 
from  this  beginning-  tbe  lineaments  of 
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the  chick  graduallv  open  to  the  naked 
eye. 

On  the  fourteenth  day,  the  albumen 
Ijcing-  nearly  consumed,  the  chick  lies 
incumbent  on  the  yolk:  the  chalazje, 
vhich  extended  into  the  albumen,  he- 
g-ins  to  shrivel  up,  till  it  is  converted 
into  a  sort  of  earthy  matter,  on  tlie 
twentieth  or  twenty-second  day.  Then 
the  chick  is  expelled,  with  the  yolk  at- 
taclied  to  its  belly,  into  whicli  it  is 
passed  bj'  a  pailicular  duct;  and  this 
remnant  of  yolk  is  not  entirely  ab- 
sorbed till  several  days  after  the  chick 
has  become  a  walking*  and  respiring 
animal. 

Harvey  observed  in  the  doe,  abont 
two  months  after  impregnation,  the  first 
signs  of  the  pnnctum  saliens  in  some- 
thing like  an  egg ;  and  shortly  after,  a 
little  vein,  of  a  purplish  colour,  proceed- 
ing from  it  to  an  imperfectly- defined 
figure,  seen  swimming  in  the  transparent 
liquor  of  the  ovum.  In  sLx  or  seven 
days  more,  the  regular  foetal  figure  be- 
gins to  appear,  and  from  that  time  goes 
on  in  regular  progression  to  its  ultimate 
growth  ;  but,  till  near  the  third  month, 
the  ovum  is  not  attached  to  the  sides  of 
the  uterus,  though  the  foetus  is  seen 
formed,  and  may  be  extracted  even  of 
the  length  of  an  inch. 

This  account  of  the  progress  of  gesta- 
tion in  deer  is  important,  as  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  foetus  in  man,  and 
all  vertebrated,  viviparous  animals, — 
that,  till  a  certain  period  of  gestation, 
it  icmains  unattached  by  idacenta  to 
the  uterus.  At  this  period,  therefore, 
of  its  existence,  its  life,  like  that  of  the 
oviparous  animal,  is  all  its  own. 

If  the  fact  be  granted,  that  in  the 
three  first  months  of  pregnancy  the  vivi- 
parous ovum  is  not  attached  to  the 
uterus  by  means  of  ])lacenta,  it  is  a  ne- 
cessary inference  that,  like  the  chick  in 
ovo,  it  is  alimented  by  tlic  materials 
which  surround  it, — in  both  cases,  the 
fluid  in  which  it  swims:  that  fluid,  in 
both  cases,  is  of  the  nature  of  albumen, 
with  certain  animal  salts  dissolved  in  it. 
When  the  fcetus  weighs  eight  ])onnds,  it 
is  surrounded,  according  to  Hallcr,  by 
two  pounds  of  liquor  amnii;  but  the  ])ro- 
porlions,  in  various  periods  of  gestatitni, 
are  not  accurately  ascertained.  At  birth, 
ou  the  skin  of  the  fcetus,  a  curd  like 
matter  is  always  found,  probably  depo- 
sited from  the  liquor  amnii.  Tliis  mat- 
ter  has  been   analvzed   by   Vauquclin, 


whose  experiments  prove  that  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  fat,  and  consequently  that  this 
deposition  of  liquor  amnii  has  under- 
gone some  animal  transmutation.  Now, 
then,  asked  Dr.  J.,  how  can  we  account 
for  this  deposition  in  the  skin  of  the 
young  animal,  except  from  some  trans- 
mutation or  metamorphosis  produced  by 
an  animalizing  process  ?  Does  such  a 
composition,  as  liquor  anniii  is  known 
to  be,  naturally  deposit  a  fatty  sub- 
stance ?  Certainly  not.  We  are  then 
to  look  to  the  living  properties  of  skin 
for  the  ex])lanation  of  this  phenomenon, 
and  we  are  naturally  led  to  absorption  as 
the  explaining  cause, —  for  what  other 
action  of  the  skin  can  we  suppose  ?  If 
we  admit  from  tliese  data  that  the  skin 
absorbs,  what  has  it  to  absorb  but  liquor 
amnii  ?  If  liquor  amnii  be  absorbed, 
wliat  can  become  of  the  matter  absorbed, 
but  that  it  pass  through  the  necessary 
g'lands,  and  be  thence  forwarded  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood? 

In  the  foetus,  a  large  glandular  organ, 
provisoi-ily  constructed  for  its  use,  is 
lound,  which  begins  to  lessen  as  soon  as 
respiratory  circulation  and  intestinal  ab- 
soi-jjtion  are  established.  Another  organ, 
the  renal  capsule,  also  diminishes  in 
size  after  birth,  though  it  never  entirely 
disajipears.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
thymus,  gnadually  diminishes  in  bulk, 
and  altogether  disappears  in  the  end. 

In  regard  to  its  use.  Sir  A.  Coojjcr 
observes,  "  As  the  thymus  secretes 
all  the  parts  of  the  blood,  albumen, 
fibrine,  ^c  ,  is  it  not  probable  that  it  is 
designed  to  prejtare  a  fluid  fitted  for  the 
foetal  growth  and  nourishment  from  the 
blood  of  the  mother,  before  the  birth  of 
the  foetus,  and  before  chyle  is  formed  ?" 
To  tiiis  great  jdiysiologist  the  discovery 
of  the  emissary  ducts  of  the  thymus 
gland  in  the  calf  is  justly  due;  and 
can  it  be  doubted,  inquired  Dr.  J., 
though  it  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated, that  the  same  structure  ex- 
ists in  the  human  foetus  and  the  mam- 
miferous  tribes  generally  ?  If  so,  surely 
we  are  justified  in  extending  tlie  analogy 
of  the  use  of  conglobate  glands,  when 
intestinal  absorption  is  established,  to 
the  thymus  in  the  foetal  state  ;  it  is  the 
gland,  or  tlie  series  of  glands,  placed 
for  the  infiltration,  purification,  and 
animalization  of  the  matters  absorbed 
by  the  skin — the  skin  uhidi  absorbs 
from  liquor  amnii  tlic  substance  of  ali- 
mentation for  the  fa'tus,  as  the  Ixiwels 
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afterwards,  by  their  lacteals  in  respira- 
tory existence,  drink  up  the  matters  fit 
for  animal  repair,  and  transmit  them 
throno'h  the  mesenteric  glands  to  the 
{freat  reservoir  which  2)ours  them  into  the 
venous  circulation. 

May  we  not  infer,  continued  the  au- 
thor, that  albuminous  matter  is  alike  the 
food  of  oval  and  foetal  growth  ? — that  in 
oval  <>io\vth  the  organs  called  chalazse 
are  the  instruments  of  conveyance,  and 
probal)lv  of  infiltration  of  the  all)u- 
minous,  for  they  shrivel  up  and  arc  con- 
verted into  earthy  matter  when  the  albu- 
men is  all  absorbed  ?  The  conolobate 
mesenteric  glands  act  the  part  of  adult 
thymuses,  purify,  digest — perhaps  se- 
crete afresh — the  matters  already  ani- 
malized  and  proper  to  be  converted  into 
blood.  Respiration  defecates  and  de- 
carbonizes the  blood.  The  arterial  cir- 
culation sends  it  on  its  way  to  the  mil- 
lion ramifications,  of  which  the  ultimate 
points  deposit  matter  of  alimentation, 
add  to  parts,  supply  deficiencies  or  take 
away  redundancies;  and,  in  fine,  per- 
form  those  physiological  and  pathologi- 
cal changes,  the  phenomena  of  which, 
though  constantly  before  our  eyes,  have 
hitherto  baffled  our  endeavours  to  ex- 
|)lain  them. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Friday,  May  2. 

babbage's  calculating  machine. 

Dr.  Lardner  undertook  to  deliver  a  lec- 
ture on  this  subject  this  evening ;  but  he 
devoted  so  much  time  to  exjilaining  the 
importance  of  numerical  tables  for  astro- 
nomical  purposes,  and  the  difficulties  of 
procuring  tlicm  free  from  error,  that  a  verv 
few  minutes  remained  for  pointing  out  the 
excellencies  and  peculiarities  of  the  calcu- 
lating machine.  Mr.  Babbage,  it  appears, 
was  originally  struck  with  the  uniform  ap- 
pearance of  mathematical  tables,  and  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  the  possibiliiij  of  manu- 
facturing them.  And  this  is  what  he  has 
actually  accomplished.  He  has  construct- 
ed a  machine  wliich  can  mamifaclure  all 
kinds  of  numerical  tables,  and  which  is  in- 
fallible in  its  operations.  It  not  only  cal- 
culates, but  registers  on  copper  its  results. 
The  principle,  it  may  be  briefly  stated,  on 
which  it  acts,  is  simply  that  of  addition ; 
and  the  various  sums  which  result  from 


the  intermediate  and  fiual  processes  are 
thrown  out  by  wheel-work,  on  a  large 
frame  divided  into  compartments  by  hori- 
zontal and  ])eri)endicular  lines,  at  equal 
distances.  While  in  action  the  machinery 
performs  two  grand  movements:  the  figures 
proceed  lateraltii  in  their  successive  addi- 
tions, till  the  number  to  be  registered  is 
attained  ;  and  there  is  a  vertical  motion  at 
the  same  time,  which  is  one  of  compensa- 
tion, or  that  by  which  the  "  carriages"  are 
provided  for.  Thus  the  appearance  of 
what  takes  place  upon  the  frame  is  com- 
pared to  the  motion  of  waves  proceeding 
in  two  directions,  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  yet  without  mutual  interruption. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  Dr.  Fa- 
raday announced  the  presence  of  Dr.  Dal- 
ton,  of  Manchester,  among  the  visitors  j 
and  mentioned  that  he  had  prevailed  on 
him  to  give  a  lecture  on  Friday  evening 
next,  on  the  philosophy  of  his  own  great 
discovery — the  Atomic  Theorj'. 


CLINICAL  OBSERV-4TIONS, 

Delivered    at    the    Middlesex    Hospital,    bu 
Mr.  Arnott. 

erysipelas. 

A-mong  the  patients  under  ray  care,  gentle- 
men, you  have  recently  witnessed  several 
cases  of  erysipelas; — you  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  it  in  various  parts  of 
the  body — the  legs,  arm,  and  head  ; — you 
have  seen  it  following  upon  injuries,  and 
occurring  without  any  external  cause :  and 
as  I  may  not  have  a  better  occasion  for  so 
doing,  I  will  now  briefly  recal  to  your  at- 
tention some  of  the  particulars  of  these 
cases,  and  afterwards  draw  such  inferences 
as  may  enable  you  more  accurately  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  general  principle 
which  guides  my  treatment  of  this  aflec- 
tion.  I  am  obliged  to  be  egotistical  on 
this  subject,  because  it  (the  treatment  of 
erysipelas)  is  one  upon  which  the  profes- 
sion are  even  now  not  agreed.  Some  prac- 
titioners think  it  ought  to  be  treated  by 
bark  and  wine;  some  by  bleeding  and 
antiphlogistic  regimen  ;  and  others  by  tar- 
tarized  antimony  :  the  notion  of  one  party 
being  that  it  is  a  disease  of  debility;  of  a 
second,  that  it  is  a  purely  inflammatory 
aflPection  ;  and  of  a  third,  that  it  is  some- 
how or  t)ther  invariably  connected  with 
a  derangement  of  the  biliary  system. 
Without  dwelling  on  these  speculations, 
we  will  first  take  the  facts  as  they  have 
been  presented  to  us  in  the  wards. 
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Case  I. — Phlegmonous  Eri/sipelas  nf  Fore- 
arm after  Injury — Treatrnent  by  Incision. 
Thomas  Goodman,  44  j'ears  of  age,  three 
days  before  his  admission,  was  thrown 
from  a  horse,  and  pitched  upon  his  left 
elbow.  The  parts  were  found  greatly 
swollen  and  inflamed,  with  a  lacerated  and 
contused  wound  right  across  the  olecranon, 
which  wound  looked  foul,  and  was  suppu- 
rating. The  swelling  was  such  as  to  con- 
ceal the  outlines  of  the  joint,  and  impeded 
all  motion  :  no  fever.  Confinement  to  bed, 
low  diet ;  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap ; 
twenty-five  leeches  to  the  elbow.  Lotio 
plumbi  cum  opio.  Second  day,  leeches  re 
peated ;  salines  with  antimony.  Fourth 
day,  the  swelling  generally  diminished  j 
bul  on  the  back  part  of  the  forearm  from 
the  olecranon  half  way  down  to  the  wrist 
it  was  increased,  with  redness  of  integu- 
ment— not  ho^^ever  strongly  marked;  but 
the  swelling  communicated  to  the  finger 
that  peculiar  sensation  described  as  a 
"  boggy  feeling."  Purulent  and  glairy  dis- 
charge, evidently  from  the  inflamed  bursa 
of  the  olecranon,  which  part  is  extremely 
painful.  An  incision,  about  three  inches 
in  length,  made  through  the  skin  and  sub- 
jacent cellular  substance  from  the  elbow 
downwards — the  cellular  substance  loaded 
with  yellow  lymph  and  presenting  one  or 
two  minute  points  of  suppuration ;  the 
Bleeding  encouraged  by  fomentations ; 
poultice  afterwards.  Sixth  day  :  the  in- 
flammatory state  of  the  foreann  greatly 
abated.  The  case  now  ijroceeded  unin- 
terruptedly towards  reco\  ery. 

The  morbid  condition  of  the  parts  in 
this  instance  has  been  here  sufficiently 
described :  it  was  inflammation  of  the  in- 
teguments and  cellular  substance,  constitut- 
ing what  has  been  called  phlegmonous  er^-- 
sipelas,  from  local  injury,  this  local  injury 
involving  a  bursa.  Phlegmonous  erysipelas 
's  not  an  unfrequent  result  of  th^  injury  of 
a  bursa.  I  have  seen  some  very  severe  cases 
of  the  leg  and  arm,  from  wounds  of  the 
bursa  of  the  olecranon  and  patella ;  and 
situated,  as  these  bursa  are,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  inflammation  should  extend 
from  them  to  the  cellular  substance.  You 
no  doubt  observed,  that  though  the  leeches 
diminished  the  general  swelling,  they  were 
not  confided  in  so  soon  as  that "  boggy  feel- 
ing" was  discovered  in  the  part  which  in- 
dicated such  a  condition  of  the  cellular 
substance  as  was  shewn  by  the  incision. 
The  term  "  boggy  "  has  been  objected  to, 
as  unintelligible.  I  do  not  know  who  first 
employed  it  in  the  description  of  this  dis- 
ease :  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  some 
one  who  had  crossed  a  bog;  and  to  every 
one  who  has  done  so,  the  word  will  no't 
appear  unintelligible  or  inapplicable.  The 
object  in  incisintr  the  parts  was  to  prevent 
suppuration  and  destruction  of  the  cellular 


substance,  which  would  in  all  probability 
have  here  taken  place  to  some  extent,  had 
incision  been  omitted. 

Case  II. — Erysipelas  nf  Lower  Extremity-^ 
Venesection — Disease  limited  in  its  progress  by 
the  Xilraie  of  Silver. 

Frances  Giles,  42  years  of  age,  was  re- 
ceived into  Bird's  ward  with  a  varicose 
ulcer  of  the  left  leg,  of  two  years  standing. 
She  was  confined  to  bed,  and  had  the  caustic 
potass  applied  over  the  diseased  vein,  so 
as  to  produce  an  eschar  the  size  of  a  shil- 
ling :  the  original  ulcer  healed  kindly  ;  that 
left  by  the  separation  of  the  eschar  more 
tardily,  as  a  portion  of  the  vein  itself  had 
sloughed,  and  was  slowly  detached.  About 
six  weeks  after  her  admission,  when  the 
last  mentioned  sore  was  nearly  healed,  the 
'nteguments  of  the  leg,  for  some  extent 
around  it,  became  inflamed,  attended  by 
general  febrile  disturbance,  white  tongue, 
and  a  pulse  with  some  resistance.  No 
cause  was  discovered  for  this  attack,  but 
it  was  suspected  to  have  arisen  from 
an  error  in  diet  a  few  days  previously. 
Twelve  ounces  of  blood,  which  was  slightly 
bufled,  were  taken  from  the  arm.  A  dose 
of  calomel  was  given,  followed  by  a  black 
draught.  Cold  lotion  was  applied  to  the 
parts,  and  she  was  put  upon  low  diet.  On 
the  following  day  there  was  less  heat  of 
skin,  and  thirst.  The  inflammation  had 
spread  all  round  the  lower  part  of  the  leg. 
She  had  been  freely  purged,  and  was  now 
put  upon  salines  with  antimony :  the  cold 
lotion  was  continued.  On  the  fourth  day 
she  had  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  On  the  sixth 
there  was  still  less  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, but  the  inflammation  was  more  ex- 
tensive, attended  with  partial  vesication 
and  considerable  swelling.  The  redness 
of  the  integuments  had  diminished  in  in- 
tensity in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  but*  on 
the  other  hand,  it  had  extended  to  the 
knee,  upon  whicli  it  encroached.  The 
solid  nitrate  of  silver  was  applied  to  the 
sound  integuments  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  thigh,  so  as  to  form  a  narrow  circle 
(about  half  an  inch  broad)  of  vesication  all 
round  the  limb;  and  warm  fomentations 
were  substituted  for  cold  lotion  to  the  leg, 
on  account  of  their  seeming  more  agree- 
able to  the  feelings  of  the  patient.  On  the 
eighth  day  the  inflammation  had  extended 
with  great  intensitj-  up  to  the  circle  formed 
on  the  thigh  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  but  it 
did  not  pass  beyond  this.  On  the  eleventh, 
the  inflammation  seemed  to  acquire  fresh 
intensity  on  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and 
it  now  spread  to  the  foot,  with  vesica- 
tion, attended  by  a  bitter  taste  in  the 
mouth,  and  yellow  tongue;  the  mercurial ; 
and  the  saline  purgative  was  therefore  re- 
peated for  the  third  time,  .^fter  this  the 
spmptoms  gradually  abated;  and  on  the 
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fiftecnlli  day,  the  toiitrue  liavina;  become 
»'lean  and  moist,  the  jiatient  was  allowed 
beef-tea,  with  inf'us.  ihei,  mist,  eamph., 
and  spt.  aiiimon.  aromat.  for  medicine,  un- 
der which  she  gradually  recovered. 

This  case  might  be  called  one  of  phleg- 
monous erysipelas.  'I'lie  swelling  of  tlie 
leg  was  very  considerable  ;  but  there  was 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  elTusion  into 
the  cellular  substance  was  oJier  than  se- 
rous, and  therefore  not  requiring  incision. 

Case  II f. — Erysipelas  of  Head  preceded   by 

Sore    Throat,    not  from  Eiternal    Injury — 

Mild  Treatment. 

John  Playfair,  nine  years  of  age,  pale, 
and  rather  delicate,  was  received  into  the 
}u)spital  on  account  of  simple  fracture  of 
the  right  thigh.  A  fortnight  after  his  ad- 
mission, having  the  three  preceding  days 
complained  of  sore  throat,  was  found  to 
have  redness  with  vesication  of  the  left 
ear.  The  tongue  was  furred  in  patches,  as 
if  embossed,  but  moist;  the  pulse  frequent 
but  soft ;  bowels  purged.  This  boy's  mo- 
ther had  l)een  detected,  a  few  days  pre* 
viously,  bringing  him  in  improper  food  ; 
and  a  large  piece  of  heavy  plumb  cake  was 
found  concealed  behind  his  pillow.  Five 
grains  of  the  hydrargyrum  c.  creta  were 
ordered  him  twice  a  day,  and  the  beef-tea 
which  he  had  previously  been  allowed  was 
continued. 

On  the  third  day  the  redness  had  ex- 
tended to  the  cheek  and  part  of  the  scalp. 
The  head  was  shaved,  and  warm  fomenta- 
tions applied.  By  the  fifth  it  had  extended 
to  the  whole  head,  but  with  little  swelling, 
the  aflection  being  limited  apparently  to 
the  cutis ;  at  the  same  time  the  face  re- 
mained uninvolved,  and  pale.  There  was 
no  afl'ection  of  the  sensorium,  or  heat  of 
.skin;  the  tongue  had  lost  its  patchy  ap- 
])carance;  the  bowels  were  opened  twice 
dailv,  the  motions  being  of  a  natural  co- 
lour, but  glairy.  'I'he  liyd.  c.  creta  was 
discontinued,  and  arrow-root  substituted 
for  the  beef-tea,  of  which  he  had  got  tired. 
The  redness  of  the  scalp  diminished;  by 
the  eighth  day  it  had  disappeared ;  and  the 
patient  was  allowed  a  portion  of  animal 
food. 

Case  IV'. —  F.rysipelas  oj  Face  and  Head,  not 
from  external  injury — Moderate  Antii>ldogis- 
tic  Treatment. 

Timothy  Cunningham,  aet.  .3.5,  was  ad- 
mitted with  three  ulcers  of  the  left  leg,  of 
two  months'  duration ;  but  he  had  been 
subject  to  ulcerations  of  this  leg  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  At  the  expiralicm  of  a 
fortnight  two  of  the  sores  had  heale<l,  and 
two  davs  subsccjucntly  redness  and  swell- 
ing of  the  face  took  i)lacc,  the  eye  lids  be- 
came closed,  the  all'cction  sjucad  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  scalp,  and  tiicn  gra- 


dually subsided,  so  that  in  little  more 
than  a  week  the  parts  had  almost  regained 
their  natural  apjiearancc.  There  was  very 
little  acceleration  of  the  pulse  in  this  case, 
trifling  heat  of  the  skin,  and  no  distur- 
bance of  the  sensorium. 

The  treatment  consisted  of  a  mercurial, 
followed  by  a  saline  aperient,  which  last 
was  twice  repeated.  In  the  intervals  sa- 
lines with  antimony  were  exhibited;  warm 
fomentations  were  applied  to  the  ])arts  af- 
fected, which  he  stated  to  feel  comfortable. 

Case  V. — Surgical  Typhus  Fever — Phleg- 
monous Erysipelas  of  the  Leg — Antiphlogistic 
liegimen  and  Treatment. 

Charles  Dolly,  30  years  of  age,  when 
presented  for  admission  was  stated  by  the 
house-surgeon  to  be  more  properly  a  phy- 
sician's case,  as  he  had  typhus  fever;  and 
sure  enough  on  examination  he  had  symp- 
toms sufiicient  to  authorize  the  sui)posi- 
tion.  There  was  a  degree  of  stupor  upon 
him  ;  lie  had  a  dull  heavy  eye ;  the  skin 
was  hot  and  parched ;  the  pulse  frequent ; 
the  tongue  dry  and  brown,  glazed  at  the 
edges,  and  cracked  in  the  middle,  with 
sordes  on  the  teeth.  It  appeared  that  a 
month  previously  he  had  slightly  scalded 
his  right  leg,  whieh  he  had  neglected,  and 
that  he  had  never  been  well  since.  The 
leg  was  found  from  the  knee  to  the  toes  to 
be  swollen,  red,  hot,  and  painful,  with  a 
small  superficial  granulating  sore,  over  the 
shin.  ^Ve  decided  that  this  was  a  surgical 
typhus  fever,  and  took  him  into  our  wards. 
The  i>atient  was  put  upon  low  diet,  had 
immediately  a  dose  of  the  haust.  sennae 
comp.,  and  the  following  day  he  was  or- 
dered five  grains  of  the  pil.  hyd.  every 
other  night,  and  3ss.  of  magnesia  sulph.  in 
infusion  of  roses  every  eight  hours,  which 
medicines  were  continued  for  a  fortnight.  A 
poultice  was  applied  tothe  sore,  and  a  spirit- 
wash  elsewhere  all  over  the  leg.  For  two 
or  three  days  I  was  in  some  doubt  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  cellular  substance, 
and  feared  that  I  should  be  obliged  to 
make  an  incision  through  it,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  knee,  where  the  swelling  was 
greatest,  tense,  and  firm ;  but  this,  with 
the  ])aiu  and  redness,  gradually  abated, 
and  in  about  eighteen  days  they  had  disap- 
])eared,  the  ulceration  also  having  healed. 
Commensurate  with  this  was  the  abate- 
ment of  the  febrile  affection;  but  you 
would  observe  that  the  tongue  very  slowly 
recovered  its  healthy  condition,  remaining 
for  twelve  days  dry  and  cracked.  The  pa- 
tient was  three  weeks  in  the  house  before 
we  could  allow  him  any  improvement  in 
his  diet — any  animal  food.  Tliis  case  also 
might  be  called  one  of  phlegmonous  crysi- 
jjclas,  followijig  a  neglected  ulceration 
from  a  scald. 
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Case  V  I. — Erysipelns  of  liead  and  Face,  ac- 
companied bq  Sore  Throal  —  I'eiiesection. 
John  Johnson,  ajtat.  50,  was  re-admittcd, 
liaviiig  been  discharged  three  days  pre- 
viously, on  the  healing  of  an  abscess  in  the 
neck,  for  which  he  had  been  in  the  hospi- 
tal about  a  month.  On  the  day  after  his 
re  admission  there  was  found  to  be  consi- 
derable febrile  disturbance,  with  head  ache, 
sore  throat,  full  frequent  pulse,  and  dry 
tongue.  There  was  redness  and  swelling 
of  the  cheek,  which  gradually  extended  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  face,  and  over  the 
head,  with  slight  delirium.  Sixteen  ounces 
of  bl  od  were  taken  from  the  arm  ;  he  was 
j)laced  on  low  diet,  and  had  one-drachm 
doses  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  with 
fifteen  minims  of  the  vinum  antimon.  tart, 
in  mint  water,  every  six  hours.  The  head 
was  shaved,  and  the  unguentum  hydrargyri 
was  applied  over  the  whole  of  the  affected 
parts.  The  action  upon  the  bowels  having 
been  kept  up  for  several  days,  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia  was  omitted ;  but  as  the 
tongue  continued  dry  and  furred,  two 
grains  of  calomel  were  given  with  each 
dose  of  the  saline  and  antimonial  mixture, 
and  under  this  treatment  the  attack,  which 
was  rather  severe,  gradually  subsided.  In 
nine  days,  desquamation  commenced  in 
the  face  ;  and  on  the  eighteenth  day  the 
tongue  having  become  most  and  clean,  the 
splines  were  omitted,  and  he  was  allowed 
half  diet. 

Case    VII. — Erysipelas   of  Head  and  Face 
after  Injury — Local  application  of  Leeches. 

Richard  Thorpe,  aet.  20,  was  admitted 
with  erysipelas  of  the  face  and  head; 
having,  a  few  days  previously,  received 
a  blow  on  the  latter,  which  produced  a 
superficial  wound.  The  tongue  was  dry, 
and  the  pulse  92,  without  much  resist- 
ance. The  head  was  shaved,  and  cold 
lotion  applied.  He  was  put  on  low  diet, 
and  was  ordered  half-drachm  doses  of  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  10  minims  of 
the  vinum  antimonii  tartar,  every  four 
hours.  On  the  second  day  after  his  admis- 
sion the  bowels  had  been  freely  opened, 
there  was  great  thirst,  and  more  redness 
and  vesication  of  the  face ;  pulse  94,  easily 
compressed.  Sixteen  leeches  were  applied 
to  the  inllamed  integuments  of  the  tem- 
ples ;  the  saline  and  antimonials  were  con- 
tinued, omitting  the  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

3d  day. — Leeches  had  bled  freely  ;  head 
felt  relieved  ;  tongue  dry.  Calomel  and 
James's  powder,  of  each  three  grains,  to  be 
repeated  in  six  hours. 

4th  day. — Tongue  moist,  but  furred  ; 
face  and  head  greatly  swollen,  and  red; 
pulse  98,  small.  Twelve  leeches  to  the 
temples.  Ol.  Ricini,  Js.  stat.  Omit, 
haust.  Salin.  et  Vin.  Antimon. 

Evening. —Respiration frequent;  bowels 


have  been  opened  thrice;  complains  of 
pain  in  his  stomach.  I'ace  very  red,  with 
great  i)ain ;  pulse  102.  Six  leeches  to 
head,  and  cold  lotion.  Hyd.  c.  Creta, 
gr.  V.  4tis. 

;>th  day.  —  Face  much  paler;  pulse  92, 
small  and  feeble ;  tongue  moist.  There 
had  been  so  much  ai)i)earance  of  sinking 
this  morning,  that  half  an  ounce  of  wine 
had  been  administered  by  the  house-sur- 
geon. To  ha\e  five  grains  of  the  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia,  and  a  scruple  of  pow- 
dered bark,  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  cam- 
phor mixture,  every  four  hours. 

On  visiting  him  in  the  evening,  I  found 
the  face  much  flushed,  the  pulse  frequent 
and  voluminous.  He  had  had  one  dose  of 
the  medicine,  and  as  he  complained  of 
feeling  extremely  cold,  another  half  ounce 
of  wine  had  been  given.  Bowels  opened 
four  times  ;  motions  watery.  I  desired  the 
wine ,  and  the  bark  and  ammonia,  to  be 
omitted,  and  that  he  should  take  five  grains 
of  the  hyd.  c.  creta  every  six  houi's. 

6th  day. — The  face  paler ;  bowels  open  ; 
motions  still  watery.  Two  drachms  of 
castor  oil  immediately  ;  omit  the  hyd.  c. 
creta. 

7tli  day. — Better  in  every  respect.  Tu- 
mefaction of  face  and  head  subsiding; 
pulse  less  frequent,  and  soft ;  tongue  clean- 
ing at  the  edges.     Omit  all  medicine. 

9th  day. —  Continues  to  improve;  al- 
lowed a  little  beef-tea.  About  a  week 
after  this,  when  desquamation  had  com- 
menced, this  patient  had  (apparently  from 
eating  grapes)  a  fresh  attack  of  erysipelas 
of  the  face  and  head,  which  again  greatly 
reduced  him.  After  his  bowels  had  been  re- 
lieved by  castor-oil,  decoction  of  bark,  in 
combination  with  liq.  acetatis  amnion.,  was 
tried,  but  could  not  be  borne  .-  it  was  dis- 
continued, and  he  gradually  recovered,  un- 
der a  very  rigid  regimen. 

Case    V'III.  —  Erysipelas   of  Head  and  Face 
after  Injury —  Venesection. 

John  Beach,  thirty-nine  years  of  age, 
falling  from  a  height  of  seventeen  feet 
to  the  ground  on  some  loose  rubbish,  re- 
ceived a  contused  and  lacerated  wound  of 
the  scalp,  over  the  right  parietal  bone ;  and 
from  which  he  lost  a  considerable  quantity 
of  blood.  The  house-surgeon,  finding  the 
bone  uninjured,  after  having  had  the  head 
shaved,  brought  the  edges  of  the  wound  to- 
gether, applied  cold  lotion,  and  adminis- 
tered an  aperient,  which  was  repeated : 
for  six  days  no  unfavourable  symptoms 
occurred.  The  wovmd,  ho\^  ever,  now  sup- 
purated; he  complained  of  head-ache; 
there  was  frequency  of  pulse,  and  some 
appearance  of  inliammation  of  the  cutis  of 
the  forehead.  Fourteen  ounces  of  blood, 
which  was  neither  buffed  or  cupped,  were 
taken  from  the  arm  ;    simple  dressing  was 
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applied  to  the  WDund,  which  was  suppu- 
rating, and  spirit  wash  to  the  rest  of  the 
scalp.  A  dose  of  the  Imust.  senna?  comp. 
was  administered,  followed  by  salines 
with  antimony-  The  following  day  the 
head-ache  was  relieved,  the  pulse  was  soft, 
and  the  bowels  had  been  opened,  but  the 
redness  and  swellino;  occupied  the  whole 
forehead  ;  and  on  the  8th  day  it  extended 
to  the  eye  lids  and  face.  On  the  tenth, 
the  swelling  and  redness  of  the  scalp 
was  greatly  diminished,  but  that  of  the 
face  increased ;  the  pulse  was  frequent, 
but  soft :  three  grains  of  calomel  were 
given  with  each  dose  of  the  saline  and 
antiraonial  mixture.  On  the  13th,  des- 
quamation of  the  face  had  began ;  the 
calomel  was  omitted,  and  the  patient 
was  allowed  some  beef- tea;  and  a  few 
days  afterwards,  quarter  roast.  Small 
abscesses  formed  in  the  upper  and  un- 
der eye-lid  of  the  left  eye,  which  were 
opened  as  soon  as  discovered,  and  left  no 
permanent  deformil}'. 

I  stated  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  a. dif- 
ference of  opinion  still  prevailed  as  to  the 
nature  of  erysipelas,  and  of  its  treatment. 
Now  with  regard  to  the  former,  let  us  first 
consider  what  has  been  the  character  of 
the  phenomena  presented  to  you  in  the 
preceding  cases.  You  have  seen,  then,  in 
all,  and  in  the  majority  after  injury,  red- 
ness, swelling,  heat,  and  pain  of  the  com- 
mon integuments,  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  of  general  fibrile  disturbance.  To 
the  local  affection  you  cannot  hesitate  to 
apply  the  name  of  inflammation.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  said  that  it  is  not  a  pure,  a 
healthy  inflammation,  and  chiefly  from 
the  diflercnt  course  it  observes  from  a 
phlegmon — the  essential  diff'erence  being 
its  great  tendency  to  spread.  Now,  with- 
out alluding  to  the  impropriety  of  the  term 
healthy  inflammation  being  applied  to  any 
particular  form  of  the  disease,  seeing  that 
they  are  all  morbid  processes,  you  will  at 
once  perceive  that  the  distinction  does  not 
hold  good  when  you  carry  your  observa- 
tions to  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  other 
membranes  as  well  as  the  skin,  inflamma- 
tion, when  once  excited,  readily  extends. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  serous  mem- 
branes, the  mucous  and  synovial  mem- 
branes, &c.  ;  so  that  if  a  distinction  is  to 
be  establislied  on  this  ground,  the  majority 
of  tho.se  which  we  meet  with  in  practice 
would  not  rank  under  the  head  of  healthy 
inflammations.  It  has  been  stated  that 
there  must  be  .something  peculiar  in  the 
inflammation  of  the  skin  in  erysipelas,  as  it 
only  occurs  in  some  individuals :  no  doubt 
it  is  so,  but  there  is  nothing  singular  in 
this.  Wounds,  and  very  severe  wounds 
too,  of  other  textures,  are  not  invariably 
followed    by    inflammation.     In    the    in- 


stance, too,  of  internal  inflammations,  as 
of  pleurisy  or  lironchitis,  although  raanv 
individuals  are  exposed  to  the  supposed 
and  less  manifest  causes,  only  a  certain 
number  are  affected. 

Thus  far  in  regard  to  inflammation  of 
the  skin  following  injuries:  but  you  have 
seen  that,  in  several  of  the  cases  which 
have  been  related,  there  had  been  no  in- 
jury of  the  part  in  which  inflammation  of 
the  skin  showed  itself,  and  that  it  arose 
without  any  very  tangible  cause.  In  these 
cases  the  face  and  head  were  the  seat  of 
the  local  affecticm,  and  when  thus  origi- 
nating, and  so  situated,  it  constitutes  what 
has  been  called  by  some  medical  ery- 
sipelas. It  has  been  assumed  that  this 
affection  is  different  in  its  nature,  and 
requires  diflerent  treatment,  from  the 
surgical;  and  as  it  not  unfrequently  oc- 
currs  in  broken-up  constitutions,  in 
whom  depletion  is  not  well  borne,  it  has 
been  viewed  by  some  as  a  disease  of  debi- 
lity. But  we  are  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  considering  inflammation  to  be  a  proof 
of,  and  to  be  dependent  on, increased  p  iwer, 
and  of  supposing  it  to  be  established 
that  our  remedial  agents  act  by  dimi- 
nishing this  increased  power.  However 
common  such  language  may  be,  our  real 
knowledge  merely  amounts  to  this,  that 
certain  morbid  phenomena,  which  we 
designate  by  the  term  inflammation,  more 
readily  and  certainh'  cease  or  disajjpear, 
under  the  administration  of  some  remedies 
than  others.  We  do  not,  however,  find 
that  all  inflammations  are  equally  amena- 
ble to  blood-letting,  mercury,  or  other 
antiphlogistric  remedies ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  the}-  may  not  be 
so  immediately  subdued  by  these  reme- 
dies, yet  they  are  far  more  effectually 
guided  to  a  safe  termination,  by  a  modi- 
fied use  of  them,  than  by  their  omis- 
sion, or  by  very  opposite  ones.  Whilst, 
then,  I  acknowledge  that  the  progress 
of  this  "  medical"  erysipelas  has  some- 
times considerable  resemblance  to  that 
of  an  eruptive  disease,  that  there  may 
be  fever  and  sore-throat,  as  in  the  3d 
and  4th  case  preceding  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  integuments  of  the  face  and 
head,  and  that  the  complaint  may  run  a 
tolerably  regular  course,  yet  neither  in  the 
local  affection  itself,  nor  in  the  accom- 
panying constitutional  disturbance,  nor 
in  the  effect  of  remedies  upon  both,  does 
there  seem  suflicient  grounds  for  support- 
ing an  essential  difi'erence  in  the  nature  of 
the  two  aft'ections,  nor  for  altering, 
thotigh  they  may.  slightly  modify  our 
treatment. 

^^' i thout, however, f urth er  enlarging  upon 
tliis  part  of  the  subject,  I  will  now  come  to 
what  is  more  appropriate — to  what  is  prac- 
tical ;  and  state,  that  I  believe  erysipelas  to 
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be  essentially  an  inflammatory  affection, 
and  is  to  be  treated  as  such;  but  that 
this  treatment  is  to  be  as  much  influ- 
enced by  the  result  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience as  those  of  other  inflammations. 

You  would  observe,  then,  that  in  all  the 
cases  which  have  been  related,  the  treat- 
ment was  essentially  antiphlogistic;  the  pa- 
tientswere,withoneexception,  placed  upon 
low  diet,  had  aperient  medicine  and  mild 
antimonials.  That,  in  some,  general 
blood-letting  was  employed;  in  others, 
local ;  whilst  in  one-half  neither  the  one 
or  the  other  was  deemed  requisite  : — that 
cold  local  applications  were  used  in  most 
instances ;  in  others,  warm  fomentations : 
— that,  in  only  one  case,  stimulants  were 
tried,  and  were  obliged  to  be  abandoned 
immediately,  from  the  aggravation  of  the 
symptoms  which  ensued. 

In  the  employment  of  general  blood- 
letting I  am  influenced  by  the  condition 
of  the  patient,  the  seat  of  the  affection, 
and  the  degree  of  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance: where  the  patient  is  yonng 
and  strong, — where  the  head  and  face 
are  affected,  or  where  there  is  consi- 
derable fever  and  a  strong  pulse, — it  is  al- 
ways a  cjuestioii  with  me  whether  I  should 
not  take  blood  from  the  arm.  In  one  case 
(the  7th),  a  severe  one  of  the  head  and 
face,  where  the  patient's  pulse  did  not 
authorize  general  blood  letting,  leeches 
were  applied  to  the  temples,  and  re- 
peated with  marked  relief.  Aperients  or 
purgatives  are  almost  invariably  useful ; 
and  where  there  is  a  foul  state  of  stomach, 
I  associate  with  them  calomel  or  tar- 
tarized  antimony.  Respecting  local  ap- 
plications, without  making  it  an  absolute 
rule,  I  generally  order  the  cold  or  spirit 
wash,  where  erysipelas  is  the  result  of  local 
injury.  When  the  inflammation  extends 
over  the  greater  part  of  a  limb,  warm  fo- 
mentations usually  prove  more  agreeable 
to  the  patient's  feelings  than  cold  ones ; 
and  the  same  is  sometimes  experienced  in 
erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face  of  so-called 
spontaneous  origin.  Y'ou  have  seen  the 
progress  of  the  inflammation  of  tlie  skin 
in  one  ease  limited  by  the  application  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver;  and  in  another  of 
phlegmonous  erysipelas  you  have  wit- 
nessed the  decided  advantages  of  incision. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe,  that 
in  some  cases  neither  blood-letting,  pur- 
gatives,  or  medicine  of  any  kind,  is  re- 
quisite, but  that  simply  by  attention  to 
diet  and  regimen,  the  disease  will  run  its 
course  in  safety. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  a  verj'  con- 
trary plan  of  treatment  is  adopted  by 
some,  that  even  to  the  young  and  strong 
wine  and  bark  are  given.  Upon  this 
I  can  only  remark,  that  I  have  only  very 
rarely    found    tliem    either    requisite    or 


beneficial.  That  I  do  not  entirely  pro- 
hibit them,  you  must  have  noticed;  bat 
where  they  are  employed,  their  efiocts 
should  be  closely  watched,  or  in  some 
cases  irremediable  mischief  will  be  the 
consequence. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  as  well  for  you 
to  recollect,  that  in  the  treatment  of  the 
medical  erysipelas  at  least  you  are  rather 
to  have  in  view  the  guiding  your  patient 
safely  through  the  attack  than  the  cutting 
of  it  short  ;  and  this  object,  I  believe, 
you  will  more  securely  attain  by  adopt- 
ing the  general  principles  of  treatment 
which  you  have  witnessed  than  by  any- 
other. 


SUPPOSED    CASE    OF     HYDRO. 
PHOBIA, 

Cured  by  Bleeding  and  Vinegar. 


The  Gazette  Medicate  of  the  2d  of  May 
copies  from  a  Bourdeaux  journal  a  case 
under  the  above  title,  communicated  by  M. 
Dubedat.  It  appears  that  on  the  22d 
April,  the  father  of  this  gentleman  was 
called  to  a  woman  supposed  to  be  aft'ected 
with  hydrophobia.  She  was  32  years  of 
age,  of  robust  constitution,  and  the  mother 
of  three  children.  She  stated,  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th  March  she  was  bitten 
by  a  dog  on  the  left  heel ;  that  the  animal 
was  suspected  of  being  mad,  and  was 
killed  in  the  neighbouring  coiwninie,  having 
been  hunted  down  in  cimsequence  of  biting 
several  individuals.  Several  dogs  which 
had  been  bitten  were  destroyed  by  order  of 
the  Maire.  When  the  woman,  the  subject 
of  this  case,  learned  these  circumstances, 
which  was  not  till  four  days  after  the  ac- 
cident, she  became  very  much  alarmed; 
but  the  wound  was  already  almost  cica- 
trized, and  she  endeavoured  to  compose 
her  mind,  and  to  forget  it.  In  eight  days 
she  suffered  from  some  excitement,  speak- 
ing in  such  manner  that  she  was  several 
times  suspected  of  having  drunk  too  much. 
She  afterwards  became  irritable  and  im- 
patient, particularly  on  seeing  or  touching 
water.  The  wound  became  swollen,  red, 
and  itching.  Finally,  all  the  above  symp- 
toms increased,  till,  according  to  her  own 
account,  she  had  no  longer  any  control 
over  herself,  and  had  a  strong  inclination  to 
bite.  At  the  time  she  was  seen  by  the  me- 
dical men,  she  was  afl'ected  with  general 
convulsions,  constriction  of  the  larynx, 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  screaming  and 
groaning,  and  all  her  features  betokened 
insanity.  These  symptoms  were  regarded 
as   indicative   of  hydrophobia ;    and    this 
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ojiinion  was  confiimod  by  obser\ing  that 
paroxysms  weie  ])r<)dnceil  by  the  sii>lit  <»f 
water.  She  was  bled  to  t«'o  pints,  and 
immediately  became  calmer.  She  was 
then  offered  some  drink,  which  she  took  ; 
but,  on  attempting-  to  swallow  it,  aofain 
fell  into  convulsions.  Strong'  vinegar  was 
afterwards  gi\en  to  her,  of  whicli  she  spilt 
a  little,  but  drank  about  three  ounces.  She 
immediately  became  more  tranquil.  Again 
she  was  bled  to  another  pint,  and  no  pa- 
roxysm occurred  for  two  hours.  When  an 
access  seemed  about  to  supervene,  a  glass 
of  vinegar  was  administered;  by  which 
she  was  immediately  tranquillized.  Next 
day,  o'lly  one  threatening  of  a  paroxysm 
occurred ;  and  in  a  week  she  was  able  to 
return  to  her  occupations — blesiiing  God  and 
lite  doctors. 


RE-VACCINATION. 

M.  MoREAf  lately  called  the  attention  of 
the  Academic  de  Medeeine  to  the  fact  of 
his  having  then  under  his  care  a  lady,  who 
had  been  vaccinated  early  in  life,  but  who 
took  the  precaution  of  having  the  process 
again  recently  performed,  lest  she  should 
catch  the  smallpox  from  her  husband. 
Though  there  was  ample  evidence  of  the 
original  vaccination  having  been  com- 
plete, the  new  process  was  not  the  less 
successful :  the  vesicles  were  perfect — 
superbes.  Other  cases  were  mentioned  by 
different  members  present ;  and  M.  Bous- 
quet  took  the  opportunity  of  stating  the 
following  remarkable  fact: — The  son  of 
Professor  Adelon,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  had 
been  vaccinated  when  an  infant ;  he  re- 
ceived the  pock  again  only  eight  days 
before  M.  Bousquet  made  these  remarks ; 
and  that  gentleman  added,  that  he  obtained 
as  many  vesicles  as  there  were  punctures 
made:  he  had  even  communicated  the 
virus  of  those  vesicles  to  four  children, 
in  all  of  whom  it  succeeded  perfectly. 


THE  PARLIAMENTARY  C03I- 
BIITTEE. 

The  proceedings  continue  to  be  carried  on 
briskly  by  Mr.  Warburton  and  his  fellow 
labourers.  The  chief  witnesses  examined 
this  week  have  been  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  Mr.  Brodie,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Mr.  Travers,  Mr.  Wardrop,  Mr.  Green,  Sec. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Soi  th,  we  understand,  was  elected 
assistant-surgeon  to  this  hospital  on  Wed- 
nesday last. 


PRIZES  AT  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
SURGEONS. 

We  mentioned  in  a  late  number,  that  tb.e 
Jacksonian  Prize  for  1833  had  been  ad- 
judged to  Mr.  J.  G.  Crosse,  of  Norwich  ;  we 
should  have  added,  that  Mr.  R.  R.  Robin- 
son, of  Cooper's  Row,  Trinity  Square, 
London,  and  ^Ir.  G.  T.  Morgan,  of  Aber- 
deen, had  obtained  premiums  of  equal  va- 
lue for  their  dissertations. 


NEW  MEDICAL  WORKS. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  3Iedicinc;  founded  on  Origi- 
nal Physiological  Investigations.  By  G. 
Calvert"Holland,M.D.  8vo.  Vol.1.  12s."bds. 

V'indieiie  MediciE  ;  or  a  Defence  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  By  Sir  George 
L.  Tuthill.     8vo.  3s.  sewed. 

The  Dublin  Jouraal  of  Medical  and 
Chemical  Science.  No.  XIV.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
sewed. 

Graham  on  Diseases  peculiar  to  Fe- 
males.    8vo.  10s.  bds. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  May  6,  18.34. 
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NOTICES. 

We  beg  to  decline  the  proffered  critique 
on  Castle's  editicm  of  Blundcll's  Lectures. 
The  writer  must  be  a  very  simple  person 
to  send  us  such  an  article. 

Mr.  Maclure's  pajier  has  been  received. 

W.Wii.sox,  Printer,  57,  Skinner-Street,  Londi'n. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  17,  1834. 


LECTURES 

ON  THE 

THEORY   AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Hospital, 
Br  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lectuiie  XXXII. 
DIFFICULT  LABOUR.— INSTRU- 
MENTS. 

Althoigh  in  skilful,  and  especially  dis- 
criminating hands,  obstetric  instruments 
must  be  regarded  as  great  blessings  to  the 
suflFering  sex,  yet  it  is  a  question  with  me 
whether  by  their  unnecessary  and  im- 
proper use  they  have  not  produced  on  the 
whole  more  injury  than  good.  From  some 
practical  knowledge  of  this  subject,  I  am 
persuaded  that  instrumental  interference 
has  been  often  most  culpably  had  recourse 
to,  and  that  many  women  at  this  moment 
survive  miserable  victims  of  impatience, 
ignorance,  or  violence.  I  have  reason, 
also,  to  fear  that  in  no  few  instances 
human  life  has  been  the  sacrifice — I  speak 
in  reference  to  the  child — when  patience, 
perseverance,  and  reliance  on  the  natural 
powers,  were  the  only  obstetric  auxiliaries 
required. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  by  these  observa- 
tions that  I  am  unable  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  sometimes  resulting  from  in- 
strumental aid  ; — let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  I  am  silly  enough  to  draw  an  argu- 
ment against  a  valuable  measure  from  the 
possibility  of  its  abuse.  I  know  too  well 
that  nature  sometimes  fails  even  in  her 
grandest  and  proudest  work — the  con- 
tinuance of  the  human  species  ;  and  that 
occasionally  death  both  to  the  mother  and 
her  offspring  would  ensue,  unless  art 
stepped  in  to  relieve  by  her  co  operation 
file  embarrassments  of  her  tutoress. 

337.— XIV. 


But  I  must  beg  deeply  to  imi)ress  upon 
jOur  minds  that  urgent  necessity  alone 
will  warrant  us  in  taking  up  an  obstetric 
insti-umentj  and  that  when  a  choice  is 
allowed  us,  we  should  leave  nature  to  ac- 
complish her  own  purpose, — provided,  in 
deed,  we  can  witli  safety  trust  her. 

In  your  practice  you  will  find  it  much 
more  difficult  to  determine  the  time  when 
instrumental  aid  may  have  become  neces- 
sary, than  to  administer  that  aid;  and, 
unfortunately  you  will  find  the  most 
deadly  means  most  easy  of  application. 
Many  times,  also,  you  will  be  almost  per- 
suaded against  your  own  opinion  to  the 
adoption  of  these  means  by  the  urgent  and 
unceasing  solicitations  of  your  patient.  Let 
me  entreat  of  \  on  neither  to  allow  these  con  - 
sidcrations  to  weigh  with  your  judgment, 
nor  to  let  that  less  worthy  motive,  a  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  the  eclat  likely  to  re- 
sult from  a  successful  operation,  tempt  you 
to  act  contrary  to  your  own  feelings  of 
propriety. 

Two  species. — We  have  already  arranged 
instrumental  cases  under  the  second  order 
of  diflicult  labours,  and  have  divided  that 
order  into  two  species; — the  first,  those 
which  are  accomplished  by  instruments 
perfectly  compatible  both  with  the  life  of 
the  child  and  the  safety  and  continuity  of 
the  mother's  structures ;  and  the  second, 
those  in  which  either  the  child's  body 
must  be  mutilated,  or  a  cutting  operation 
be  performed  on  the  mother's  person. 

Instruments  employed. — Four  kinds  of  in- 
struments, differing  essentially  in  their 
fashion  and  mode  of  application,  have 
been  used  to  overcome  the  lesser  degrees  of 
difficulty  which  we  meet  with  ;  by  the  em- 
ployment of  either  of  these,  the  labour  is 
reduced  to  one  of  the  first  species  of  this 
order:  they  are  the  long  and  short  forceps, 
the  vectis,  "and  the  fillet ;— the  latter  means 
is  now  most  properly  discarded. 

The  instruments  resorted  to  in  the 
second  species  of  this  order  of  cases  are  of 
a  cutting  character,  and  they  mav  be  re- 
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solved  into  two  varieties— the  ^rsf,  those 
which  are  applied  to  the  child,  and  are 
necessary  for  tlie  performance  of  cranio- 
tomy, viz.  the  perforator  or  craniotomy 
scissors,  the  crotchet,  the  blunt  hook,  and 
the  craniotomy  forceps  ;  the  sccohc/,  those 
which  are  applied  to  the  mother's  person, 
by  whicli  the  Ca-sarcan  section  is  per- 
formed, or  the  symphysis  pubis  divided, 
viz.  the  scalpel,  bistoury,  and  others,  which 
are  auxiliary,  and  suflieienily  well  known 
in  surn:ery  to  require  no  particular  men- 
tion here. 


Hi^^ti/rv. — Among  the  ancient  writers  on 
medicine  and  surgery  we  meet  with  no 
description  of  any  obstetrical  instrument 
at  all  resembling  our  forceps.  Hippo- 
crates, indeed,  and  Celsus,  both  allude 
to  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing difficult  labour,  but  they  were  of  a 
kind  designed  merely  to  extract  the  child 
without  reference  to  its  life :  they  con- 
sisted entirely  of  hooks  and  crotchets  ;  and 
their  use  must  necessarily  have  mutilated 
the  foetal  body. 

The  first  gleam  of  such  a  contrivance 
sparkles  in  the  works  of  Rhazes,  the  Ara- 
bian, who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
century,  described  a  fillet  supposed  to  be 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  We  find  in  Avi 
cenna,  whose  work  appeared  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  after  Rhazes  wrote,  the  obstetric 
forceps  mentioned  by  name ;  but  whether 
they  were  of  his  own  suggestion,  or  had 
been  in  use  previously,  is  by  no  means 
clear :  it  is  generally  believed,  indeed,  that 
he  was  the  orignal  inventor.  After  giving 
some  directi<ins,  the  purport  of  which  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  make  out,  he  says,  "liget 
(ob:-tetrix)  fu?tum  cum  margine  panni,  et 
trahat  eum  subtiliter,  valde  cum  fjuibus- 
dam  attractionibus.  Quod  si  illud  non 
confert,  administrentur/wcipes,  et  attraha- 
tur  cum  eis;  si  vero  non  confert  illud, 
extrahatur  cum  incisionc,  secundum  quod 
facile  sit,  et  rcgatur  regimine  foetus  mor- 
tui."  In  this  quotation  we  have  a  plain 
proof  that  both  the  fillet  and  forceps  were 
in  use  among  the  Arabians. 

None  of  the  contemporaries  or  imme- 
diate followers  of  Avicenna  mention  the 
forceps  as  an  instrument  applicable  to  ex- 
pedite lingering  labours  except  Albucasis, 
who  lived  about  a  century  after.  This  lat- 
ter surgical  practitioner,  however,  has 
given  a  description  and  figures  of  nume- 
rous obstetrical  instruments,  among  which 
are  a  short  and  long  forceps ;  the  former 
he  styles  ynhduch,  the  latter  ulmisduch.  It  is 
sufficiently  clear  that  these  inventions 
were  intended  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
opening  the  child's  head,  or  otherwise  muti 
lating  it;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
posed with  the  view  of  extracting  it  alive. 


But  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
this  purpose  could  be  answered;  for  they 
were  formed  with  a  sharp  beaked  point  at 
the  extremity  of  each  blade,  and  projecting 
teeth  on  the  internal  surface,  so  that  the 
integuments  of  the  child's  head  and  face 
must  of  necessity  have  been  dreadfully 
lacerated.  Albucasis,  indeed,  even  gives 
directions,  that  if  the  head  be  too  large  to 
pass,  it  should  be  crushed  by  the  closure  of 
the  blades.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
Arabian  forceps,  so  far  from  being  con- 
sidered an  improvement  on  the  instru- 
ments previously  in  use,  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  clumsy  and  barbarous  attempt 
at  what  has  fortunately  in  after  ages  been 
accomplished. 

We  find  no  particular  mention  of  obste- 
tric forceps  from  the  time  of  Avicenna  till 
the  year  1.554,  when  Ruefl'e,  of  Zuric,  in  a 
work,  "  de  eonceptu  et  generatione  homi- 
nis,"  dedicated  a  chapter  to  the  considera- 
tion of  obstetric  instruments,  under  the 
title  "  de  mod(>,  quo  et  quibus  instru- 
mentis  impediti  et  mortui  infantes  produ- 
cendi."  In  this  treatise  he  describes  and 
delineates  two  kinds  of  instruments,  the 
one  with  a  beaked  extremity,  and  the 
other  perfectly  smooth  and  unarmed  ; 
which  latter  he  distinguishes  as  "  forceps 
qua  dentes  eruuntur:"  and  this  is  the 
first  attempt  recorded  of  any  obstetrical 
assistant  (except  the  fillet)  by  which  it 
was  possible  to  extract  a  foetus  without 
injury  to  its  person.  Rueffij's  forceps, 
however,  like  all  the  former,  were  made 
w  ith  a  common  fixed  joint,  so  that  both 
blades  must  necessarily  be  introduced  at 
the  same  time,  and  consequently  they 
were  almost  useless,  from  the  difficulty  of 
their  application.  RueflTe  has  not  left  us 
the  dimensions  of  the  instrument  he  sug- 
gested, but  from  the  cut  attached  to  his 
work,  they  appear  very  similar  to  our 
common  lithotomy  forceps,  with  the 
exception  of  the  internal  surface  being 
smooth. 

It  is  believed  Uiat  we  are  indebted  to 
the  elder  Chamberlin  fur  the  valuable  ira- 
provement  of  separating  the  blades,  intro- 
ducing them  singly,  and  fixing  them  after 
their  application.  But  the  lock  designed 
by  Chamberlin  (w  ho  was,  from  the  clumsi- 
ness of  the  workmanship,  doubtless  not 
only  the  inventor  but  artificer  of  his  own 
instrument),  was  by  no  means  so  firm  and 
steady  as  to  give  the  required  stability, 
although  it  led  to  the  joint  now  in  use  in 
England.  As  secresy  in  inventions,  how- 
ever, was  in  Chamberlin's  time  not  only 
tolerated  but  practised  among  the  most 
scientific  and  enlightened  men,  the  i)ccu- 
liar  formation  of  his  instrument,  and  the 
mode  by  which  he  proposed  to  effect  the 
extraordinary  good  be  boasted,  was  not 
known  to  his  contemporaries ;  and  even  to 
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this  day  we  are  without  any  authentic 
(li)cume"nt  to  inform  us  in  what  his  pecu- 
liar mode  of  delivery  consisted. 

His  son  Hugh,  in  the  preface  to  a  trans- 
lation   of  Mauriccan's   work,    which    he 
put  forth   in  1672,  on  his  return  after  his 
disastrous  expedition  to  Paris,  has  given 
us  these  memorable  words:—"  My  father, 
brothers,  and  myself  (though  •  none   else 
in  Europe  that  I  know),   have,  by  God's 
blessing  and  our  industry,  attained  to,  and 
long  practised,  a  way  to  deliver  women, 
when  the  head, on  account  of  some  difficulty 
or  disproportion,  cannot  pass,  without  any 
prejudice  to  them  or  their  infants;  though 
all  others  (being  obliged,  for  want  of  such 
an  expedient,  to  use  the  common  way)  do 
and  must  endanger  or  destroy  one  or  both 
with   hooks."      He    afterwards   makes   a 
lame  apology  for  not  giving  publicity  to 
their  invention,  considering  it  as  a  secret 
peculiarly  their  own,  and  one  which  they 
had  every   right  to  use  in  the  way  most 
consonant  with  their  own  advantage.     By 
a  fortunate  accident,  chance  has  brought 
to  light  what  neither  liberality  nor  a  de- 
sire  to  benefit  mankind  would  have  con- 
ceded to  us.     Dr.  Peter   Chamberlin  (the 
brother,  I  believe,  of  Hugh,  whom  I  have 
just  mentioned)  purchased,  some  time  be- 
fore the  year  1683,  the  estate  of  Wood- 
ham   3Iortimer   Hall,    near    Maldon,    in 
Essex  ;  which  continued  in  the  family  till 
about  171.3,  and  was  then  sold  to  Mi*.  Wm. 
Alexander,    who    bequeatlied    it    to    the 
Wine    Coopers'    Company.      About    the 
year  181-5,  the  tenant   in  occupation  dis- 
covered in  the  floor  in  the  uppermost  of  a 
series  of  closets,  which  are  built  over  tlie 
entrance-porch,  a  trap-door.    In  the  space 
between  the  flooring  of  this  closet  and  the 
-  ceiling  below,  was  found,  among  a  num- 
ber of  empty  boxes,  a  cabinet  containing 


in  the  commencement  of  each  blade,  where 
it  springs  from  the  handle.  Such,  then, 
we  have  now  no  doubt,  was  the  improved 
invention  of  the  Chamberlins. 


The  accorayanying  cut  is  taken  from  a  drawing 
of  the  most  perfect  of  Chamberlin's  instru- 
ments.  No.  1  is  the  forceps  locked  :  a,  the 
blades ;  ft,  the  handles ;  c,  the  hole  in  the 
joint,  through  which  is  passed  the  string  to 
connect  the  blades. 

No.  2,  the  front  view  of  a  single  blade  :  a,  the 
fenestra  ;  6,  the  groove  in  the  shank,  forming 
the  lock,  by  which  the  two  blades,  perfectly 
similar  in  form,  are  adapted  to  each  other  ;  c, 
the  handle. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  :  extreme 
length,  II J  inches  ;  length  of  blade,  7J  inches; 
of  hardle,  4j  ;  greatest  width  between  the 
bladts,  8  inches  and3-8ths;  width  between  the 
blades  at  the  poinis,  jlhs  of  an  inch;  greatest 
breadth  of  the  blade,  It  inch. 

The  celebrity  enjoyed  by  Chamberlin's 
arcanum,  could  not  but  attract  the  marked 


a  collection   of  .dd  coins,  divers  trinkets,  attention  of  the  practitioners  of  his   day ; 

many   letters  from  Dr.  Chamberlin  to  dif-  and  consequentlv  other  men   of  inventive 

ferent  members  of  his  family,  and    some  genius  directed  'their  minds  to  the  same 

obstetric  instruments.     These  instruments  object.     Dr.    AVallace  Johnson   distinctly 

were  given  to  Mr.  Cansardine,  by  the  lady  states  that  a  pair  of  forceps  came  into  his 

of  the  mansion;  and  that  gentleman,  with  possession,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Drink- 

the   most  praiseworthy    generosity,    pre  water,   of   Brentford,  "  who   commenced 


sented  them  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1818.  "The 
letter  accompanying  this  valuable  dona- 
tion was  published  in  the  9  th  volume  of 
that  learned  Society's  Transactions.  From 
the  very  fashion  of  these  instruments  may 
be  traced  the  progress  of  Chamberlin's  in- 


practice  in  1668,  and  died  in  17:28:"  these 
he  describes  as  being  similar  to  those  used 
by  Chapman  and  GifTard. 

To  Giftard,  indeed,  the  credit  is  gene- 
rally acceded  of  having  improved  the  for- 
ceps, by  forming  them  with  an  open 
fenestra;  but  after  (he  account  I  have  just 


vention  :  one  appears  to  be  a  simple  lever,  given  of  Chamberlin's  instruments,  which 
with  an  open  fenestra;  another  a  double  all  possess  open  blades,  it  will  appear 
blade,  connected  together  by  a  pivot,  very  questionable  whether  this  idea  is 
which,  however,  is  rivetted;  a  third,  in  correct.  Giftard  began  to  employ  the  for- 
which  the  joint  is  formed  by  a  pivot  on  ceps  in  the  year  17-J6,  and  sometimes  used 
one  blade,  receivable  into  a  corresponding  one  blade  simply  as  an  extractor,  some- 
hole  m  the  other;  and  a  fourth,  in  which  times  both.  We' are  in  perfect  possession 
the  instrument  is  fixed  and  made  perfect  of  his  practice,  bv  the  cases  pul)lislied  after 
by  a  tape  passing  through  two  holes— one  his  death  by  his  friend.  Dr.  Hoth-. 
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Well  ar()uainttd  as  we  are  with  the 
minutest  iinproveincnts  in  surtjerv,  it  is 
singular  tluit  we  should  be  in  iujnorance 
as  to  who  was  the  inventor  of  that  greatest 
of  all  alterationsin  the  obstetric  foreeps  ex- 
emplified in  our  modern  joint.  That  the 
idea  originated  from  those  which  Gifiard, 
Freke,  and  Chapman  used,  is  sufficiently 
evident;  but  the  improvement  instability, 
security,  and  power,  is  so  great  as  to  amolint 
to  an  actually  new  invention.  The  credit 
has  been  generally  given  to  Smellic;  but  I 
question  whether  this  is  correct;  for  Mulder, 
in  his  History  of  the  Forceps,  states  that  liis 
preceptor,  Du  Pui,  bought  a  pair  of  for- 
ceps with  the  improved  joint,  at  the  sale 
of  Falconar's  Museum,  in  London,  in  the 
year  1778;  that  he  inquired  of  all  most 
skilled  in  the  science  of  midwifery,  to 
■whom  was  to  be  attributed  the  credit  of 
the  alteration  ;  but  that  nobody  could  in- 
form him,  though  all  agreed  it  was  made 
after  Chapman  had  openly  described  his 
instrument.  The  latter-named  practitioner, 
indeed,  who  was  the  second  ])ublic  Eng- 
lish lecturer,  used  to  shew  a  pair  to  his 
pupils,  explain  the  mode  of  applying  them, 
and  published  a  treatise  on  the  subject  in 
1733.  Before  this  time — viz.  in  the  year 
1720— Palfyn,  of  Ghent,  had  also  put 
forth  a  description  of  the  forceps  used  by 
him,  under  the  denomination  of  the  tire 
tete  ;  but  from  their  delineation,  as  given 
by  Mulder,  we  must  judge  them  to  have 
been  clumsy,  even  in  comparison  with 
Chamberlin's. 

The  great  similarity  that  exists  between 
the  instrument  used  by  Chamberlin  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
that  described  by  Chajiman  in  1733,  forms 
a  very  curious  part  of  the  history  of  the 
forceps.  The  representation  of  the  latter 
given  Ijy  Mulder  resembles,  in  many  points, 
that  si)ecimen  of  Chamberlin's,  a  sketch 
of  which  I  have  just  shewn  you.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  this  circumstance, 
when  we  consider  the  extreme  jealousy 
with  which  Chamberlin  kept  his  inven- 
tion secret,  except  on  the  supposition  that 
the  instrument  had  been  described  to 
Chapman  b}'  some  persons  who  had  seen 
it  empli)yed  by  Chamlierlin.  Smellie,  in- 
deed, in  his  Introduction  to  3Iidwifery, 
states,  that  Cliajnnan's  instrument  was  the 
same  which  Chamberlin  used  ;  from  whom 
he  obtained  his  information,  he  does  not 
disclose;  but  through  whatever  channel  he 
became  j)ossessed  ol'  it,  he  seems  to  have 
placed  ))erfcct  reliance  on  his  authority, 
and  that  with  good  reason. 

The  blades  of  all  hitherto  described 
were  straight;  and  Levret  first  added  the 
lateral  curvature,  that  the  convex  edge 
might  fit  into  tlie  concavity  of  the  sacrum, 
and  the  danger  of  injuring  the  rectum  by 
the  point  be  prevented :  this  form  was  after- 


wards, with  some  variation,  adopted   by 
Smellie,  Osborn,  and  Clarke. 

Modern  forci'pa.  —  ^Vhim,  caprice,  and 
fancy  (and  perha])s  also  some  little  desire 
for  professional  distinction),  have  sug- 
gested an  infinite  variety  of  forceps,  of 
almost  all  which  Levret's  and  Smellie's 
patterns  have  formed  the  ground-work. 
Others  are  strongly  stamped  with  an  origi- 
nal character  of  increased  utility;  and 
such  are  the  modifications  suggested  by 
my  talented  friend  and  colleague,  Dr. 
David  Davis,  who  has  applied  his  mind, 
with  very  considerable  acuteness  and  in- 
genuity, to  improving  the  mechanism  of 
this  department  of  surgical  science:  he 
has  adopted  a  wider  blade  than  is  com- 
monly used;  which  allows  the  parietal 
prominence  to  pass  more  perfectly  through 
the  opening,  and  which  embraces  the 
child's  head  at  more  points  of  contact  than 
Denmau's,  Smellie's,  or  Levret's.  But  it 
was  evident  that  the  irregularities  of  many 
pelves  would  not  permit  the  introduction 
of  two  blades  of  the  width  which  he  thinks 
most  appropriate;  and  he  has  therefore 
proposed  to  obviate  this  inconvenience  iu 
two  ways — either  by  adapting  a  narrower 
lilade  to  the  wide  one,  or  by  using  a  short 
blade,  as  an  antagonist  to  that  first  intro- 
duced. The  great  objection  to  Dr.  Davis's 
invention,  consists  in  the  number  of  in- 
struments which  such  a  contrivance  re- 
quires we  should  be  furnished  with,  and 
the  inconvenience  attendant  on  that  mul 
tiplicity ;  for  it  would  seem  that  afresh 
instrument,  or  at  least  a  fresh  blade, 
would  be  necessary  for  almost  every  .vari- 
ation in  the  position  of  the  head. 

Other  less  useful  changes  have  been 
made  by  different  practitioners:  some 
have  preferred  adapting  a  hinge  to  the 
shank  of  that  blade  which  was  to  be  intro- 
duced under  the  right  ilium,  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  bringing  the  patient  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  bed  might  be  obviated;  others 
have,  with  the  same  intention,  recom- 
mended that  the  handle  should  be  made  to 
unscrew,  so  that  the  blade  might  be  in- 
troduced first,  and  the  handle  fixed  after- 
wards. Saxtorffe,  indetd,  in  1791,  added 
a  hinge  to  each  handle;  but  this  was 
merely  for  the  convenience  of  carriage, 
and  is  of  a  very  different  construction  to 
that  employed  by  Hamilton ;  for  Saxtorffe's 
hinge  turns  inwards,  while  Hamilton's  is 
bent  outwards.  Leake,  in  1774,  proposed 
a  forceps  with  three  blades;  but  this  sug- 
gestion has  been  followed  by  no  one  of  re- 
l)Ute,  as  far  as  I  know.  For  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  the  different  fashions  of 
these  instruments,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  1  shall  refer  those  of  yon  wlio 
are  curious  on  the  subject,  to  Mi'thler^s  Hh- 
loria  I'orcipiim  el  Vrcliuni. 

Points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  choice  of  an  in- 
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strument. — For  niv  iiwn  ]>arf,  1  consider  it 
oi'  niufh  less  importance  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  various  alterations  which  the 
l\ircej)s  have  undergone,  than  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  cases  requiring  their 
assistance,  and  the  mode  in  which  that  as- 
sistance should  be  rendered.  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  using  Denman's  straight  forceps; 
and  these  I  recommend  to  you,, at  least  in 
the  commencement  of  your  practice,  l)e- 
cause  each  blade  is,  in  shape,  exactly  simi 
lar  to  its  fellow;  either  may  be  introduced 
(irst  or  uppermost ;  each  becomes  a  right 
or  a  left-hand  blade,  according  as  it  is 
adapted  to  the  pelvis;  and  no  thought  or 
calculation  is  required  as  to  which  should 
be  applied  over  the  one  or  the  other  side  of 
the  foetal  skull; — which  consideration  in 
itself  is  very  likely  to  embarrass  a  young 
operator,  and  may  be  the  occasion  of  his 
failure.  This  instrument  measures  llgths 
inches  from  the  extremity  of  the  handle  to 
the  tip  of  the  points  ;  of  which  the  blade 
occupies  7  inches,  the  handle  the  remain- 
der; the  groove  for  the  lock  being  |ths  of 
an  inch  deep.  The  greatest  width  between 
the  blades  is  about  their  centre,  and  mea- 
sures 2Jths  inches;  the  space  between  the 
points  exactly  one  inch.  The  fenestra  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  kite,  but  considerably  longer 
in  proportion  to  its  width  :  the  blade  in  its 
widest  part,  near  the  extremity,  measures 
an  inch  and  three-quarters  across  ;  the  ex- 
treme width  of  the  fenestra  being  one  inch 
and  three  sixteen  til  s.  The  blades  spring 
from  the  locking  part  in  a  regular  sweep 
outwards;  there  being  no  shank,  properly 
so  called.  The  whole  instrument  weighs 
ten  ounces  and  three-quarters. 


I.  The  instrument  closed. 

'J.  The  back  view  of  a  single  blade. 


Besides  these  i)cculiaritlcs  necessary  to 
be  attended  to  in  clioosing  a  i)air  of  for- 
ceps, there  are  many  others  of  more  trivial 
moment,  which  must  not  be  passed  over 
without  notice.  They  should  be  manu- 
factured of  tlie  best  tem])ered  steel,  else 
they  are  liable  either  to  break  or  bend. 
The  lock  should  particularly  engage  our 
attention;  this  should  be  formed  rather 
loosely,  so  that  when  the  blades  are  ad- 
justed  one  to  the  other,  there  should  be  a 
slight  lateral  motion  allowed :  for  the 
space  of  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  handle,  each  blade  should  be  of  an 
uniform  thickness, — so  that  it  may  be  slid 
to  that  extent  within  the  groove  of  its  an- 
tr.gonist;  for  this,  we  shall  find,  assists 
much  in  its  api)lication  under  labour. 
No  shoulders  are  admissible  near  the  lock, 
no  ornamental  ridges,  no  serrated  edges ; 
every  portion  of  the  locking  part  should  be 
perfectly  smooth,  and  the  corners  rounded. 
The  external  face  of  the  blade  should,  of 
course,  be  somewhat  convex  ;  so,  indeed, 
should  the  internal  also.  All  the  instru- 
ments that  I  have  ever  seen  have  a  rounded 
convex  external  surface,  that  the  parts  of 
the  mother  may  not  be  injured;  but  in 
most  the  internal  surface  in  contact  Avith 
the  child's  face  is  flat.  Every  flat  surface 
must  have  two  sharp  edges;  and  if  strong 
pressure  be  a])i>lied,  these  edges  will  cut. 
To  obviate  the  chance  of  disfigurement, 
then,  the  inside  of  the  instrument  must  be 
rounded  also.  My  father  has  strongly  in- 
sisted on  this  improvement  being  gene- 
rally adopted  ;  and  I  have  practically  seen 
the  utility  of  the  recommendation  in  nu- 
merous instances. 

Ar.other  point  of  great  consequence  is, 
whether  we  should  have  the  instrument 
coated.  It  was  the  old  fashion  to  cover 
each  blade  entirely  with  leather,  that  it 
might  be  less  formidable  to  the  sight ;  that, 
in  locking  it,  little  noise  might  be  made; 
and  that  it  might  be  softer  to  the  woman's 
person,  and  therefore  not  so  likely  to  do 
injury.  Many  of  the  various  instruments 
on  the  table  you  see  finished  in  this  va  ay. 
This  practice  was,  in  my  opinion,  objec- 
tionable on  many  grounds.  In  the  first 
place  the  leather  takes  up  room,  and  does 
not  afford  strength  equivalent  to  the  space 
it  occupies ;  and  we  shall  find  in  diflicult 
labour,  when  disproportion  from  any  cause 
produces  the  delay,  that  it  is  of  conse- 
quence even  to  gain  the  thirtieth  part  of  an 
inch  in  space.  Again,  the  instrument  does 
not  pass  up  so  easily  when  covered  with 
leather,  as  when  it  is  plain  and  polished. 
A  still  greater  objection,  however,  has  been 
urged  against  this  jiractice,  and  one  that 
has  caused  it  to  be  generally  abandoned. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  infection — the 
virus  of  syphilis  or  gonorrhoea,  for  exam- 
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pie— has  been  carried  from  a  diseased  to 
a  healthy  person.  If  there  be  the  slight- 
est probability  of  such  an  accident,  it 
would  be  our  bounden  duty  either  to  dis- 
card the  leather  entirely,  or  to  change  the 
coverinu;  after  each  time  the  instruments 
are  used. 

In  Smellie's  plates  you  observe  many  of 
the  forceps  delineated  as  clothed  in  leather, 
and  one  or  two  are  before  yn;,  in  which 
the  coating  is  only  continued  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fenestra  ;  these  are  for 
the  latter  reason  equally  objectionable. 
For  myself  I  care  little  for  the  clicking 
noise  sometimes  elicited  on  the  blades  be- 
ing adjusted,  as  I  never  think  of  using 
these  or  any  other  instrument  surrepti- 
tiously. Nor  am  I  particularly  anxious  to 
conceal  them  from  my  patient's  view,  as  if 
I  were  making  use  of  a  means  I  was 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  shew.  It  is  neither 
necessary  to  do  this,  or  to  make  an  osten- 
tatious disjilay  and  parade  before  her. 
Many  times,  indeed,  on  being  requested,  I 
have  not  only  allowed  her  to  inspect  them, 
but  have  in  some  degree  described  their  ac- 
tion, and  have  pennitted  her  to  run  her 
hand  along  them,  that  she  might  assure 
herself  they  possessed  no  cutting  proper- 
ties, and  were  therefore  unlikely  to  hurt 
either  herself  or  infant.  I  never  found 
their  use  objected  to  in  consequence  of 
their  being  discovered  to  be  formed  of 
naked  steel. 

The  only  coating  I  would  admit  of  is  a 
silver  wash :  to  this  t  have  not  the  slight- 
est objection  ;  and  if  you  are  inclined  to 
be  very  natty  in  your  professional  appur- 
tenances, you  may  without  any  detriment 
to  the  efficacy  or  value  of  your  instruments, 
require  them  to  be  disguised  imder  the 
specious  semblance  of  the  precious  metals. 
Those  gentlemen  who  purjiose  practising 
in  a  warm  climate, — the  East  or  West  In- 
dies,— would  do  well  to  incur  this  addi- 
tional expense  in  their  obstetrical  forceps, 
as  well  as  other  surgical  instruments,  not 
for  the  sake  of  appearance,  but  to  prevent 
rust. 

I  have  recommended  the  straight  short 
forceps  in  preference  to  one  witb  any  of 
the  lateral  curves  now  in  more  general 
use,  and  given  you  some  short  reasons  for 
my  choice.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
enlarge  on  this  topic  at  present :  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  the  adaptation  of  the  in- 
.strument,  you  will  see,  I  trust,  good  rea- 
son for  following  my  recommendation. 

French  forceps. — In  no  part  of  operative 
surgery  is  the  superiority  of  British  prac- 
tice over  that  of  our  ingenious  and  enlight- 
ened neighbours  on  the  other  side  the 
straights  of  Dover  more  strongly  exempli- 
fied, than  in  the  contrast  between  our 
short  forceps,  and  the  one  even  to  this  day 


in  use  among  them.  The  instrument  I 
now  hold  in  my  hand,— more  like  a  pair 
of  tongs  than  a  contrivance  to  extract  the 
head  of  a  living  f(etus  tlirough  delicate 
and  highly-sensitive  jjassages, — was  pre- 
sented to  my  father  a  very  few  years  since, 
by  a  much-valued  friend  and  late  pupil  of 
his,  3Ir.  Wm.  Wickham,  of  Winchester, 
who  brought  it  from  Paris,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  advancement  the  French  have  at- 
tained in  this  department  of  obstetrical 
science.  It  was  made  after  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion  in  everj-  respect;  and  he 
assured  me  that  he  saw  a  perfectly  similar 
instrument  employed  by  the  celebrated 
Dubois,  while  he  was  sojourning  in  "  the 
grand  city."  Its  extreme  length  is  nine- 
teen and  a  half  inches;  the  blade  ten  and 
a  half  inches;  the  greatest  width  between 
the  blades  is  two  inches  and  three-quarters; 
the  extremities  of  the  points  are  in  perfect 
contact  when  the  handles  are  closed ;  it 
possesses  a  slight  lateral  curve ;  each  blade 
is  fenestrated,  andslightly  hollowed  out  in- 
ternally ;  across  the  widest  part  it  measures 
two  inches ;  and  the  greatest  diameter  of 
the  fenestra,  near  the  extremit}',  is  one 
inch  and  a  quarter.  The  whole  weight  of 
the  instrument  is  two  pounds,  five  ounces, 
and  three  quarters.  Since  the  time  I 
speak  of,  however,  the  forceps  in  common 
use  in  Paris  has  been  decreased  in  size. 
Dr.  Davis,  in  his  valuable  work  on  opera- 
tive midwifery,  published  in  182.5,  gives  the 
dimensions  of  a  pair  he  had  lately  received, 
which  are  rather  smaller  than  the  one  be- 
fore you,  weighing  only  two  pounds  and 
one  ounce  avoirdupois;  and  a  pupil  of 
mine,  recently  returned  from  France,  tells 


I.  The  instniinent  closed. 

'1.  A  partial  front  view  of  one  blade,  to  shew 
the  curve  and  peg  by  which  it  is  locked. 
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me  that  Madame  La  Chapelle  (the  niece  of 
the  celebrated  authoress  on  midwifery  of 
the  same  name),  who  is  now  giving  public 
lectures  in  this  branch  of  science  to  the 
pupils  of  that  city,  uses  one  of  still  cur- 
tailed proportions,  though  of  exactly  similar 
form.  The  joint  is  on  a  very  diflerent 
construction  from  ours  ;  and,  without  pre- 
judice, I  think  we  may  affirm  it  is  much 
more  clumsy.  It  consists  of  a  pivot  and 
mortise  lock,  loosely  fitted,  and  not  diffi- 
cult to  adjust.  The  handles  are  entirely- 
steel, — a  continuation,  indeed,  of  the  ma- 
terial of  the  blade  itself, — and  bluntly 
hooked  outwards  at  their  extremities. 
With  such  an  instrument  in  use,  we  can- 
not wonder  at  the  necessity  of  the  many 
cautions  we  meet  with  in  the  French  works 
to  prevent  their  slipping.  We  can  only  feel 
surprise  that  any  child  could  be  extracted 
alive  through  a  pelvis  under  the  comjires- 
sion  which  its  head  must  necessarily  suf- 
fer, if  the  forceps  retained  their  hold. 

Forceps  a  lever  of  the  first  kind. —  It  must 
be^  evident  to  you  all,  that  when  the  two 
blades  are  adajited  to  each  other,  so  that  a 
comjiact  instrument  is  formed,  it  becomes 
a  lever  of  the  first  kind — the  resistance  be- 
ing at  one  end,  the  moving  power  at  the 
other,  and  the  fulcrum  between  the  two  : 
you  observe  also,  that  this  fulcrum  is  situ- 
ated at  the  joint ;  that  it  is  fixed,  and  its 
seat  cannot  be  altered ;  and  that,  in  the 
action  of  the  instrument,  one  blade  so  com- 
pletely antagonises'  the  other,  as  to  leave 
but  a  slight  probability  of  the  mother's 
structures  being  seriously  compressed,  pro- 
vided it  be  used  with  caution  and  tender- 
ness. There  is  but  one  modern  of  repute 
who  has  altered  the  situation  of  the  ful- 
crum ;  —  I  allude  to  Assalini,  so  well  known 
by  his  admirable  surgical  forceps  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  deep-seated  arteries. 
This  ingenious  surgeon  has  been  by  no 
means  so  ha])py  in  his  attempts  to  improve 
the  obstetrical  forceps  ;  his  fulcrum  is  at 
the  extremity  of  the  handles,  so  that  a 
lever  of  the  third  species  is  formed, —  the 
resistance  being  at  one  end,  the  fulcrum  at 
the  other,  and  the  moving  power  in  the 
centre.  Every  body  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  mechanics  must  be  aware 
that  much  power  is  lost  by  this  contri- 
vance: this  objection,  however,  Avould  be 
but  trivial ;  for  with  the  common  forceps 
we  possess  much  more  power  than  we  can 
generally  dare  to  use.  A  greater  objection 
would  be  the  chance  of  making  injurious 
pressure  on  the  matei-nal  structures,  in 
working  the  instrument ;  and  this  has  de- 
terred me  from  making  a  trial  of  them. 
That  they  must  possess  some  good  points, 
however,  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  the 
late  Dr.  Gooch  (a  name  not  to  be  slightly 
spoken),  using  and  recommending  them: 


for  I  am  inf  irmed  l)y  a  rcsjxictable  sur- 
gical instrument  maker  in  this  town, 
that  he  has  made  many  pairs  according  to 
Asf-alini's  pattern,  fur  Dr.  Gooch;  and  fur- 
nished also  many  others  to  different  prac- 
titioners, both  in  London  and  the  country, 
on  his  recommendation.  Although  Assa- 
lini is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  origi- 
nal inventor  of  this  variety,  an  instrument 
similar  in  principle  was  suggested  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  ccntu  y,  by  a 
Frenchman  named  I^e"  Doux,  as  we  read 
in  Mulder's  history.  We  there  also  find  his 
forceps  delineated  ;  they  consist  of  two  se- 
parate blades,  the  extremities  of  the  handles 
of  w  hich  are  tied  together  by  a  tape,  which 
would  render  the  whole  instrument  a  lever 
of  the  third  kind,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  in  action  assimilate  it  to  As- 
salini's. 


MEDICINAL  EFFICACY  OF  SAR- 
SAPARILLA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BlecJical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
If  you  think  the  follow  ing-  communica- 
tion  Avorthy  of  insertion  in   your  valu- 
able journal,  be  ])leased  to  insert  it  at 
your  earliest  convenience. — I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Isaac  Lvon,  M.R.C.S.L. 

Hull,  May  12,   1834. 

In  the  number  of  tlic  Medical  Gazette, 
published  on  the  12th  A])ril  last,  I  ob- 
served, in  a  paper  by  R.  Williams,  M.D., 
entitled,  "  On  the  Laws  and  Treatment 
of  Syphilis,"  and  read  before  tiie  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  a  short  time  ag'o, 
the  following  remarks: — "  And  of  a 
truth,  after  a  long  series  of  experiments 
to  determine  the  sanatory  pro])ertics  of 
sarsaparilla  in  all  diseases,  I  have  been 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  its  only 
valuable  medicinal  effects  are  those  of 
healing  ulcerated  periosteal  nodes." — 
Now,  with  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
doctor  has  arrived  I  can  by  uo  means 
agree;  and  I  shall  state  the  reasons 
upon  which  I  ground  my  dissent.  I 
think  that  my  opinions  may  be  of  some 
value  on  this  subject,  when  I  state, 
that  I  have  used  the  compound  decoc- 
tion of  sarsaparilla  not  only  most  exten- 
sively in  my  private  practice,  and  that 
my  experience  runs  through  a  period  of 
nine  years ;  but  that  I  w  as  entirely  en- 
gaged  lor  three  years  and  a  half  as  one 
of  the  surgeons  to  the  dispensary  of  this 
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toM'n,«  here  Iliad  extensive  opportunities 
of  testing  this  siihject.  My  experience 
I  sliall  hricfly  state  under  tlie  followino- 
lieads : — The  effects  of  tlie  compound 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla  (as  that  is  the 
only  form  I  consider  of  any  use)  in 
ulcers  arising  from  buhoes,  in  ulcerated 
throats,  in  nocturnal  pains,  and  in  de- 
bility arising  from  the  use  oi'  mercury 
in  the  treatment  of  ^  cnereal  disease.  I 
have  never  met  « ith  any  cases  of  ulce- 
rated sores  which  have  not  be  n  healed 
]>y  its  means,  with  the  exception  of  one 
case,  which  continued  fourteen  months, 
resisting  mercury,  sarsaparilla,  and  nu- 
merous other  remetfies,  but  which  healed 
at  last,  I  do  not  know  from  wliat  means. 
In  ulcerated  throats,  I  have  never  met 
with  a  case  which  resisted  its  action  ; 
indeed,  if  I  were  to  point  out  any  form 
of  venereal  disease  in  which  the  sarsa- 
])arilla  has  more  effect  than  in  any  other, 
I  should  select  this.  Out  of  a  number 
of  cases  which  I  have  treated,  I  shall 
only  relate  one,  which  has  occurred 
lately,  and  which  I  consider  a  most 
marked  case  of  its  good  effects. 

A.  B.,  set.  40,  had  sores  on  the  penis 
and  prepuce  eight  months  ago,  which 
healed  under  the  use  of  mercury,  applied 
externally  and  internally.  The  mer- 
cury- was  gi\eu  so  as  slightly  to  affect 
the  mouth.  A  month  after  the  healing 
of  the  soj-es,  an  ulceration  broke  out  in 
the  throat,  affecting  the  uvula,  left  ton- 
sil, and  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  near 
the  right  tonsil.  I  thought  this  a  fair 
case  for  trying-  the  effects  of  iodine, 
not  being  aware  at  the  time  that 
Mr.  Mayo  iiad  previously  recommended 
the  hydriodate  of  potash  for  the  same 
complaint.  I  gave  it  internally,  and 
also  applied  it  as  a  gargle,  and  conti- 
nued this  treatment  for  two  months,  with 
little  amendment,  when  suddenly  the 
uvula  was  attacked  with  mortification, 
and  sloughed  off  in  t«o  days.  I  now 
considered  it  high  time  to  make  a  change 
in  the  treatment,  and  began  with  the 
compound  decoction ;  and  in  less  than 
four  «  eeks  all  the  ulcerations  were  per- 
fectly healed.  I  have  seen  this  jjaticnt 
a  few  dajs  ago,  and  his  throat  continues 
well.  Indeed,  I  may  say  that  I  have 
never  seen  a  sijigle  case  of  a  recurrence 
of  these  ulcerations,  when  sarsa])arilla 
has  been  used.  So  far  as  a  single  case 
goes,  it  agrees  witli  J)r.  Williams's  re- 
marks on  the  uselessness  of  iodine  in 
ulcerated  throats. 


In  nocturnal  ])ains  in  the  bones  I 
have  never  met  with  a  case  which  has 
resisted  its  use ;  and  the  same  I  can  say 
with  respect  to  cases  of  debility  arising 
from  the  excessive  use  of  mercury.  In 
support  of  the  last  statement  I  shall  re- 
late the  following  case,  which  occurred 
to  me  nine  years  ago,  and  which  first 
gave  me  an  insight  into  the  value  of 
this  inestimable  medicine,  and  for  the 
use  of  which  I  feel  indebted  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Higson,  house-surgeon  of  the  Ge- 
neral Infirmary  of  this  town,  and  who 
holds  this  medicine  in  the  same  estima- 
tion as  myself. 

S.  E.,  a  widow,  tet.  35,  had  different 
forms  of  sy])hilitic  complaints,  for  which 
mercury  was  used  ver}' extensively,  both 
internally  and  externally.  When  she 
presented  herself  to  me  she  was  iii  the 
following-  condition.  She  has  lost  the 
whole  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper-jaw, 
fifteen  of  which  she  shewed  me  in  a 
box  ;  she  had  lost  tlie  nasal  bones ; 
there  was  an  ojiening  from  the  mouth 
into  the  nose,  and  the  right  antram  w  as 
ex])osed,  so  that  from  being  one  of  the 
handsomest-looking-  women  in  the  town, 
she  became  one  of  the  most  disagreeable. 
By  the  use  of  sarsaparilla  she  became 
restored  to  health,  and  has  since  mar- 
ried, but  has  had  no  more  children ; 
having,  by  her  former  liusband,  had  one. 

The  manner  in  which  I  use  the  decoc- 
tion, is  to  give  half  a  pint  a  day  for  the 
first  two  days,  in  three  doses  a  day  ;  the 
next  two  days,  12  oz.  a  day,  so  as  to 
accustom  the  stomach  to  its  use,  and  not 
nauseate  it ;  and  afterwards  a  pint  a  day. 
This  quantity-  I  continue  from  five  to  six 
weeks.  I  make  the  decoction  after  the 
formula  of  the  London  College,  taking 
special  care  to  have  the  sarsapaiilla 
well  bruised  and  macerated.  I  think 
the  discrepancy  of  opinion,  with  respect 
to  the  value  of  this  medicine, may  partly 
be  accounted  for  by  sufficient  attention 
frequently  not  being-  applied  in  its  pre- 
paration. One  effect  of  the  compound 
decoction  I  have  invariably  found ; 
which  is,  that  the  patient  gains  flesh 
during  its  use.  Whilst  stating  my 
opinions  with  respect  to  this  medicine, 
I  may  mention  Tuy  cxjierience  with  re- 
spect to  dulcamara.  I  have  tried  it 
most  extensively  in  the  plan  of  sarsa- 
parilla in  the  comjiound  decoction,  but 
have  rarely  I'oiind  it  answer,  perhaps 
not  more  than  once  in  twenty  cases. 
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FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  FIFTH  PAIR 
OF  NERVES— QUERIES. 

7\j  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
It  is  not  without  some  reluctance  that 
I  again  obtrude  myself  on  the  notice  of 
your  readers ;  but  as  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Shaw,  in  your  journal  of  the 
3d  inst.,  seems  to  call  for  a  few  remarks, 
perhajis  you  will  pennit  me  once  more 
to  occu])y  a  portion  of  your  space. 

One  of  tlie  principal  objects  I  have 
had  in  view  has  been  the  carrying-  out, 
in  its  full  extent,  the  principle  so  ably 
advocated  by  Sir  C.  Bell — viz.  that  the 
fifth  is  a  nerve  of  motion  as  well  as  of 
sensation.  In  so  doing,  I  have  referred 
to  various  authorities,  but  more  particu- 
larly to  Sir  Charles  himself  I  have 
examined  the  experiments  which  he  has 
detailed,  and  have  stated  my  views  of 
their  results.  Having  done  this,  as  I 
conceive,  fairly,  and  without  any  undue 
desire  of  straining  facts  to  suit  my  own 
purposes,  it  would  ha\  e  been  more  satis- 
factory if  Mr.  Shaw  had  explained  the 
fallacy  of  my  deductions,  instead  of  sim- 
ply repeating  Sir  Cliarles's  ojnnions. 
With  a  view  of  bringing  Mr.  Shaw  at 
once  to  the  point,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  putting  to  him  the  following  ques- 
tions ;  and  if  he  will  have  the  kindness 
to  confine  himself  to  them,  I  think  the 
matter  may  be  soon  disposed  of,  because 
on  the  manner  in  whicli  they  are  answ  er- 
ed  depends  the  trutii  or  error  of  my 
views. 

If  the  fifth  have  no  influence  over  tlie 
muscles  of  the  face  and  forehead,  wliy 
is  every  one  of  those  muscles  su])plied 
with  branches  of  this  nerve  ? 

Do  the  muscles — e.  y.  those  of  the 
eyeball,  or  the  muscles  g-enerally — re- 
ceive nerves  for  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  bestowing  upon  them  the  power 
of  motion  ? 

Is  not  Sir  C.  Bell's  theory  of  the  res- 
piratory system  as  follows,  viz.  —  that 
the  muscles  of  respiration  have  a  set  of 
nerves  for  their  respiratory  motions,  and 
another  set  for  their  voluntary  motions  ; 
and  do  not  the  portio  dura  and  the  fifth 
answer  to  this  theory  as  regards  the 
muscles  of  the  face  ? 

Are  not  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks  and 
lips  used  in  mastication,  as  well  as  those 
of  tlie  jaw;  and  do  the  former  acquire 
that  action  through  the  influence  of  the 
portio  dura  ;' 


Is  the  portio  dura  a  nerve  both  of  res- 
piratory  and  voluntary  motion  :  if  so, 
liow  does  tliis  agree  w'itli  Sir  Charles's 
theory  of  the  nervous  system  ? 

If  tlie  fifth  has  no  influence  over  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  how  did  it  happen, 
in  the  experiment  of  dividing  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  branch  on  one  side,  that 
tlie  lip  was  dragged  to  the  other  side  ; 
and  that  when  the  same  branch  on  the 
opposite  side  was  also  divided,  the  lips 
were  paralysed,  so  that  the  animal  was 
unable  to  elevate  or  project  them  ? 

If  the  fifth  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
motions  of  the  eyelids  and  iris,  how  does 
it  happen  that  injury  to  this  nerve  para- 
lyses the  orbicular  muscle  of  both  .^ 

Is  deformity  a  necessary  result  of  loss 
of  voluntary  motion  of  the  muscles  of 
the  forehead,  any  more  than  of  a  simi- 
lar condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw? 
Does  not  the  following  passage  in 
Sir  C.  Bell's  work  imply  the  existence 
of  a  nervous  influence  independent  of 
the  portio  dura  ;  and  is  not  that  other 
influence  to  be  attributed  to  the  fifth  f 
"  All  such  affections  of  the  respiratory 
nerve  will  now  be  more  easily  detected; 
the  patient  has  a  command  over  the 
7nuscles  of  the  face ;  he  can  close  the 
lips,  and  the  features  are  duly  balanced  ; 
but  the  slightest  smile  is  immediately 
attended  with  distortion  ;  and  in  laugh- 
ing and  crying  the  paralysis  becomes 
quite  distinct.  " 

Do  not  the  following  words  of  Mr. 
John  Shaw  imply  the  same  ?  "  On 
noticing  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
which  I  did  while  the  lady  was  sitting 
at  luncheon,  I  observed  that  no  action 
was  deficient  ichile  she  was  eating,  but 
that  there  was  distinct  paralysis  when 
she  smiled  or  laughed*."  Will  Mr. 
Alexander  Shaw  deny  that  his  talented 
biother  referred  the  action  here  noticed 
in  eating  to  the  fifth  ?  If  so,  how  will 
he  get  over  the  following'  remarks  on  a 
similar  case  related  elsewhere  ? — "  If 
told  to  laugh  w  ith  the  right  side,  she 
raises  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  but  by 
an  action  which  is  evidently  regulated 
by  the  fifth:' 

These  are  the  points,  then,  on  which 
I  w  ish  to  be  set  right  ;  and  I  think  no 
one  can  justly  tell  me  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  my  views  until  be  has 
replied  to  these  queries.  Here  is  ample 
scope  for  Mr.  Shaw's  exertions  ;  and  I 
do  not  know  that  his  talents  can  be  bet- 

•  Bliinual  of  Anatomy,  1821,  page  290. 
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tor  cmpkncd  than  in  cliicidalin'j  an  ob- 
scure, toniplicatcd,  and  very  important 
question. 

It  has  not  escaped  my  notice  that  ex- 
periments have  been  made  upon  the 
roots  of  tlie  spinal  nerves  which  go  to 
])rove  that  the  diflerent  roots  give  off 
nerves  possessing  diffcicnt  properties  ; 
hut  is  it  quite  certain  that  the  union 
which  takes  ])lace  afterwards  may  not 
liave  the  effect  of  commingling  those 
])ro])erties,  and  thus  rendering  the  vari- 
ous branches  compound  nerves?  That 
the  fifthnerve  resembles  o-enerallythespi- 
nal  nerve  is  a  point  which  seems  clearly 
established. 

At  present,  my  impression  is,  that 
where  a  branch  of  the  fifth  is  distributed 
to  a  muscle,  it  is  for  the  puqiose  of  en- 
dowing it  with  voluntary  motion,  and 
by  analogy  of  structure  and  actions  I 
have  extended  the  same  view  to  the  iris  ; 
and  that  where  a  branch  of  the  same 
nerve  is  distributed  to  a  sentient  part, 
such  as  the  skin,  conjunctiva.  Sec.  it  is 
a  nerve  of  sensation  :  I  also  consider 
that  the  portio  dura  presides  over  the 
involuntary  or  respiratory  motions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face.  In  all  these  views 
I  adhere  to  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Sir  C.  Bell  in  his  theory  of  the  nervous 
system  :  it  is  true  I  have  differed  from 
him  in  some  of  the  details.  I  had  the 
advantage  of  listening  to  his  deeply  in- 
teresting explanation  of  that  theory 
when  it  was  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
I  have  since  perused  most  of  his  pro- 
ductions on  that  point.  If  I  have  come 
to  unfounded  conclusions,  it  will  give 
me  much  pleasure  to  be  set  right,  but  it 
can  only  be  done  by  showing  me  that 
those  conclusions  are  unfounded. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

John  Walker. 

Manchester,  May  6tb,  1834. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  COVENTRY 
SELF-SUPPORTING  DISPENSARY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  principles  on  which  Self-supporting 
Dispensaries  are  founded  have  been  so 
luminously  and  iucontioNcrtibly  stated 
and  defended  in  the  Gazette, — in  the 
writings  of  Drs.  Storer  and  Calvert, — and 
in  other  publications, —  that  it  would  be 
a  superfluous  occupation  of  the  reader's 


attention  for  me  farther  to  enlarge  on 
them  :  but  it  may  be  reasonably  re- 
quired from  the  advocates  of  these  prin- 
ciples that  tlicy  adduce,  from  time  to 
time,  the  results  of  the  system  in  actual 
operation,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
conclusions  of  reason  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  ex))erience.  Influenced  by  such 
considerations,  I  took  the  liberty,  in 
May  last,  of  publishing  in  the  Gazette 
a  statement  of  the  origin  and  successful 
progress  of  the  Coventry  Dispensary  ; 
and  as  the  lapse  of  another  year  has  af- 
forded additional  confirmation  of  the 
correctness,  and  efficiency  of  the  arrange- 
ments we  have  adopted,  I  beg  leave  to 
occujiy  a  short  space  in  the  Gazette 
with  such  further  particulars  as  the  third 
Annual  Report  of  our  institution  enables 
me  to  supjily. 

The  Coventry  Self-supporting  Dis- 
pensary, as  your  readers  may  recollect, 
is  unencumbered  by  a  pauper  or  charity 
class  of  patients  :  it  is  confined  to  the 
"free  members,"  or  weekly  contributors 
to  its  funds,  and  the  number  of  these  is 
limited  to  2500.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  terminating  on  the  2oth  March 
last,  1G68  patients  were  treated  by  the 
Surgeons  of  the  Institution,  and  of  these 
515  had  been  attended  at  their  own 
homes.  The  Surgeons'  Report  of  the 
cases  is  as  follows  : 

Cured 1442 

Relieved  -     -     .     -       44 

Dead 20 

Under  treatment      -     110 
Midwifery  cases      -       52 

16G8 
During  the  year,  tlie  Surgeons  (whose 
skill  and  attention  have  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  Dispensary) 
had  occasion  to  perform  various  impor- 
tant operations  ;  among  whicli  may  be 
named  amputation  of  tlie  thigh  ;  t\\  o  ope- 
rations for  strangulated  hernia;  one  for 
aneurism  ;  two  opeiations  for  cataract ; 
the  removal  of  a  sarcocele,  \:c. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Dispensary, 
5610  cases  have  been  treated,  of  which 
number  69  have  died  :  and  it  deserves 
to  be  remarked,  that  of  the  69  deaths, 
30  were  from  tubercular  phthisis,  which 
reduces  the  ratio  of  mortality  from  other 
diseases  very  low.  In  their  re])ort  the 
surgeons  attribute  tliis  low  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  a  great  degree  to  one  of  the 
distinguishing  exccUencies  of  the  insti- 
tution,— namely,  the  facilities  it  affords 
for  the  treatment  of  diseases  immediate- 
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ly  on  their  invasion,  in  consequence  of 
the  unrestricted  privilege  of  application 
enjoyed  by  the  members. 

The  weekly  payments  of  the  free 
members  have  this  year  amounted  to 
400/.  125.  which  has  been  disbursed  as 
follows : — 

£.  . 
Paid  for  drugs  -  -  -  -' 112  12 
Do.  half-year's  salary  to  the 

dispenser     -----     20     0 
Do.  to  the  surgeons  (Messrs. 

Nankivell  and  Bicknell)  268     0 


400  12 


The  payment  of  the  dispenser  out  of 
this  fund  has  now  been  made  for  the 
first  time.  The  editorial  article  in  the 
Gazette  for  July  27,  1833,  speaking  of 
these  dispensaries,  says — "Self-support- 
ing they  were  intended  to  be,  and  such 
it  ought  to  he  the  great  aim  to  render 
them,  whether  they  be  for  the  present 
aided  by  honorary  subscriptions  or  not : 
ultimately,  let  it  be  hoped  tliat  tlie 
"  free  members"  will  be  able  to  disburse 
all  the  e.vpenses,  and  thus  realize  the 
expectations  of  all  who  patronized  the 
plan  from  the  commencement."  Acting 
m  the  spirit  of  tliis  opinion,  "  the  sur- 
geons (I  quote  tiie  words  of  our  third 
Annual  Report)  desirous,  that,  as  re- 
gards the  purely  medical  department, 
the  Dispensary  should  be  as  far  as  ])os- 
sible  Self-supporting,  have,  in  the  most 
liberal  manner,  suggested  that  the  dis- 
penser's salary  of  40Z.  (which  by  the 
third  general  rule  was  chargeable  on 
the  honorary  fund)  I)e  in  future  paid  out 
of  the  free  members'  fund."  Few  persons 
will  hereafter  dispute  the  right  of  the 
Coventry  Dispensary  to  the  title  of  Self- 
supporting. 

The  honorary  fund  (including"  the  ba- 
lance remaining  from  the  preceding 
year)  amounted  on  March  2oth  to 
254/.  OS.  7d.  It  should  be  understood 
that  this  fund  is  derived  from  the  dona- 
tions and  subscriptions  of  the  w  ealthier 
classes,  w  ho  of  course  receive  no  assis- 
tance from  the  dispensary  ;  and  that  it 
is  applied  to  the  payment  of  rent,  &c. ; 
of  printing  and  stationery  ;  of  the  sala- 
ry of  the  clerk  (who  receives  the  weekly 
payments  of  the  fiee  members,  and 
keeps  their  accounts) ;  and  (up  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  year)  to  the  payment 
also  of  the  salary  of  the  dispenser.     The 


disbursements  for  the  last  year  (inclu- 
ding 20/.  the  first  half-year's  salary  to 
the  disj)enser),  amounted  to  116/.  i4s  ; 
leaving  a  balance  to  be  carried  on  to  the 
following  year  of  137/.  9s.  7</.  Of  this 
balance,  100/.  has  been  laid  out  in  3^ 
per  cent  stock,  and  will  in  future  there- 
fore be  productive.  By  deducting  20/., 
the  halt-year's  salary  of  the  dispenser, 
from  the  110/.  I65.  the  future  annual 
charge  of  our  large  institution,  on  the 
charity  of  the  wealthier  classes,  will  be 
shown.  It  w  ould  be  ])ossible,  I  believe, 
by  increasing-  the  admission  of  Free 
Members  to  make  our  Dispensary  en- 
tirely Self-sup])orting,  but  in  my  com- 
munication to  the  Gazette  last  year  (vol. 
xii.  p.  428,)  I  stated  some  reasons  in  fa- 
vour of  an  honorary  subscription,  which, 
if  not  decisive,  are  at  least  entitled  to 
serious  consideration. 

Since  our  third  annual  meeting,  INIr. 
Yeatman,  of  Fronie,  Somersetshire,  has 
politely  transmitted  to  the  officers  of  the 
Dispensary  a  small  paiii])hlct  recently 
published  by  him  on  the  medical  care  of 
the  ])arochial  sick  poor,  with  animadver- 
sions on  Self-supporiing  Dispensaries. 
I  have  read  the  pamphlet  with  consider- 
able interest,  and  am  happy  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  sound  consideration  which 
Mr.  Y.  has  bestowed  on  the  former  of 
the  two  subjects  discussed  by  him.  I 
agree  with  him  in  thinking-  that  the 
system  of  contracting  for  the  medical 
care  of  paupers,  cannot,  in  the  existing 
state  of  pauperism,  be  got  rid  of;  and  I 
believe  his  sug-gestions  for  the  correction 
of  the  prevailing- abuses  of  that  system 
to  be  practicable  ;  that  they  would  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  community  and  the 
profession,  and  are  of  a  nature  to  deserve 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  Mr. 
Yeatman  lays  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  "  the  moderate  pay  given  to  medi- 
cal men  by  country  clubs, "  would  be 
deemed  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  at- 
tendance on  sick  paupers;  nor  can  there 
be  a  doubt  that  it  would.  And  as  his 
great  object  appears  to  obviate  that 
competition  among  medical  men  which 
has  led  to  the  disgraceful  terms  on  which 
parishes  have  for  a  long  time  past  been 
"  fanned,"  he  proposes  that  the  resident 
Surgeons  should  attend,  or  at  least  be 
eligible  to  attend,  in  rotation. 

In  the  prosecution  of  these  views,  Mr. 
Yeatman  has  constructed  a  table,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  rate  of  charge  for  at- 
tendance  on  paupers  falls  with  the  in- 
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crease  of  the  iimiiber  of  paupers— not  (if 
population,  for  th;it  would  be  a  fallacious 
(.■litciiou.  The  table  a))]iears  to  lue  un- 
<'.\ce])tiouablc ;  and  as  it  cauuot  be  an- 
tieipated  that  medical  men  will  volunta- 
rily abide  bj  it — that  is,  as  competition 
will  inevitably  arise  among-  them,  and 
thus  reduce  the  ratio  of  remuneration 
i)elow  the  estimate  of  Mr  Yeatman, 
which  is  at  once  moderate  and  reason- 
able— it  is  a  fit  subject  for  legislative 
interference,  so  as  to  render  it  impera- 
ti\  c  on  parishes  not  to  contract  for  medi- 
cal attendance  on  terms  lower  than  those 
indicated  by  the  table  in  question.  But 
the  system  of  attendance  in  rotation,  of 
the  surg^eons  residing-  in  the  same  town 
or  district,  is  no  less  indispensable  than 
fixing-  a  minimum  rate  of  charg-e,  other- 
wise the  injurious  effects  of  monopoly 
must  be  ex])ected.  The  subject  will 
doubtless  attract  the  attention  of  the 
])arliamentary  committee  on  medical 
affairs. 

Some  of  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Yeatman 
on  Self-supportingDispensaries  aremani- 
fcstly  founded  on  garbled  statements  and 
])artial  e\  idence ;  and  I  cannot  permit 
myself  to  doubt,  from  the  candour  dis- 
played in  bis  pamphlet,  that  on  farther 
information  his  opinions  will  be  conside- 
rably modified.  Mr.  Y.  commences  his 
observations  by  rather  warmly  object- 
ing- to  the  title  of  Self-supporting.  He 
speaks  of  it  as  a"  delusion  " — an  "offen- 
sive cognomen,"  which  is  "  neither  just 
nor  honest" — terms  manifestly  stronger 
than  the  occasion  calls  for.  Now  whe- 
ther we  designate  them  Dispensary  As- 
sociations, with  Dr.  Calvert;  Union  Dis- 
pensaries, with  Mr.  Yeatman  ;  or  Self- 
supporting,  with  Mr.  Smith — though 
perhaps  not  quite  a  trivial  matter — is 
not  of  vital  importance.  But  as  the 
largei-  proportion  of  the  funds  is  every 
where  derived  from  the  "free  members," 
that  is  the  novel  element,  the  charac- 
teristic peculiarity  of  the  system  ;  and 
it  is  as  well  so  to  denominate  the  insti- 
tution, that  its  peculiar  and  prominent 
distinction  be  brought  clearly  into  view. 
In  some  places — Lynn,  for  instance — 
the  dispensary  is  entirely  self-support- 
ing ;  in  Coventry,  as  regards  all  the 
medical  expenses,  it  is  equally  .so. 
These  dispensaries,  however,  invohe 
something-  more  in)])oitant  tlian  a  mere 
name  ;  they  are  a  positive  advance  in 
the  path  of  improvement — 1st,  by  de- 
veloping a  source  of  revenue  hitherto 


unattcinpted  in  such  institutions;  3dly, 
by  recognizing-  the  ])rinciple  of  remu- 
neration to  the  medical  attendant ;  and, 
3dly,  by  establishing  an  effectual 
check  on  that  lavish  administration  of 
medical  charity,  the  e\  ils  of  which,  as 
respects  both  the  community  and  the 
profession,  have  been  strongly  per- 
ceived by  many  impartial  and  intel- 
ligent persons. 

I  am  perfectly  willing-  to  concede  to 
'Mr.  Yeatman,  that  Self-supporting  Dis- 
])ensaries  cannot  supersede  contracts  for 
medical  attendance  on  paupers — at  pre- 
sent at  least;  and  I  doubt,  with  Dr. 
Calvert  and  himself,  the  expediency  of 
mixing  up  paupers  and  charity  patients 
with  a  class  of  weekly  contiibutors  or 
free  members.  For  the  former,  Mr. 
Yeatman  has  suggested  an  unexception- 
able mode  of  supplying-  medical  attend- 
ance :  the  charity  class  it  is  desirable 
altogether  to  abolish  ;  and  the  rate  of 
contribution  in  Self-supporting  Dispen- 
saries is  sufficiently  low  effectually  to 
attain  that  object,  if  it  be  the  will  of  the 
medical  men  to  accomjjlish  it. 

Mr.  Yeatman  objects  that  there  is  too 
much  machinery  in  these  institutions ; 
he  describes  them,  also,  as  being-  ever  in 
a  state  of  insolvency,  and  says,  that  the 
sums  received  by  tlie  attending  surgeons 
are  trifling,  and  unworthy  their  atten- 
tion. As  the  Coventi-y  dispensary  has 
been  conducted  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
])robably  with  equal  or  gneater  success 
than  elsewhere,  the  machinery  we  have 
emjjloycd  may  very  pro])erly  be  brought 
forward  in  refutation  of  Mr.  Yeatman's 
objections.  That  machinery  is  simple, 
not  complicated.  The  clerk,  who  is 
also  the  dispenser,  receives  the  weekly 
contributions  of  the  members,  which  are 
brought  to  him  at  the  dispensary ;  he 
kee])s  the  account  of  these  payments, 
which  are  deposited  in  the  bank.  The 
banking--b()t)k  is  in  charge  of  the  hono- 
rary secretary,  w  ho  also  keeps  the  gene- 
ral accounts  of  the  dispensary,  which 
accounts  occupy  annually  but  a  small 
space  in  the  minute-book.  The  minutes 
of  the  committee  meetings  are  made  by 
the  honorary  secretary.  A  sub-com- 
mittee meets  monthly;  the  general  com- 
mittee tjuarterh' ;  the  governors  annu- 
ally. Tiie  committee  meetings  occupy 
i)ut  a  short  time.  T  believe  there  is  no 
more  troulili-  in  conducting  our  institu- 
tion than  tliere  would  be  in  a  charitable 
dispensary  of  equal  extent. 
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It  is  Cjuile  unnecessary  to  occu])V  tlie 
reader  witli  any  statements  respcctinjy 
the  solvency  of  our  dispensary,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  which  have  been  made  con- 
cerning- the  honorary  fund,  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  letter.  Last  year  there  was 
a  surplus  income  ;  in  future  the  charges 
on  it  will  be  diminished. 

As  regards  the  receipts  of  the  medical 
men,  if  Mr.  Yeatnian  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  refer  to  the  Gazette  for  Sep- 
tember 1S32  (vol.  X.  p.  808),  he  would 
have  found,  in  an  able  editorial  article 
on  Self-supporting-  Dispensaries,  a  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  of  the  surgeons  of 
the  Coventry  Dispeusar}-,  which  would 
have  refuted  his  opinions;  and  before 
publicly  advancing-  censures,  it  is  but 
just  that  a  writer  should  candidly  exa- 
mine all  the  available  evidence  on  what 
iie  condemns.  In  May  last,  a  commu- 
nication from  mjself  in  this  publication 
(vol.  xii.  p.  42G),  shewed  that  tiie  two 
surg-eons  of  our  dispensary  divided 
263/. ;  and  in  the  present  year  they  have 
received  still  more,  notwithstanding- 
tliey  have  made  a  sacrifice  in  order  to 
render  the  institution,  with  respect  to 
the  medical  expenses,  entirely  self-sup- 
porting-. Had  this  money  been  divided 
between  six  or  eig-ht  surgeons,  it  would 
have  been  less  worthy  their  attention, 
of  course  ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
it  appears  to  me  better  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  surgeons  to  these  institutions,  so 
that  the  receipts  may  be  of  such  amount 
individually,  as  to  merit  (;onsideration. 
I  fear  these  details  may  be  tedious  ;  but 
Mr.  Yeatmau  has  evinced  such  a  zea- 
lous and  considerate  interest  in  sul)jects 
of  this  nature,  that  his  animadversions 
are  entitled  to  deliberate  notice  ;  and  I 
trust  what  has  been  now  stated  will  so 
modify  his  opinions,  as  to  induce  liim  to 
co-operate  in  the  establishment  of  Self- 
supporting-  Dispensaries — a  form  of  in- 
stitution which  will  hereafter  receive  the 
cordial  sanction  of  the  moralist,  the  po- 
litician, and  medical  practitioner. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  Arrowsmith,  M.D. 

Coventry,  May  1,  1834. 

P.S. — A  few  collies  of  the  Rules,  and 
Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Coventry 
Self-supporting-  Dispensary,  will  very 
shortly  be  on  sale  at  the  liouse  of  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co. 
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•  L'Auteur  se  tue  'a  allonger  ce  que  le  leeteur  se 
tue  a  abrdger." — D'Ale.mbeht. 


Egypt  and  Mohammed  Alt ;  or  Travels; 

in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.    By  Jame.s 

Augustus  St.  Joh.\.     2  vols,    Long^- 

nian  and  Co. 
Passing  over,  for  obvious  reasons,  tlie 
learned  disquisitions  on  the  antiquities, 
the  eloquent  descriptions  of  the  scenery, 
the  curious  information  as  to  the  politi- 
cal and  social  condition  of  the  people, 
and  the  estimate  and  illustrations  of  tlic 
character  and  views  of  the  present  de- 
spotic, yet  rudely  enlightened,  ruler 
of  tlie  land  of  Eg-ypt,  with  which  these 
interesting-  volumes  abound,  Ave  shall 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few 
extracts  which  we  have  noted  here  and 
there,  relative  to  medical  matters — the 
hospitals,  the  schools,  and  the  apparatus 
g-enerally,  which  have  been  set  up  ia 
that  country  for  the  cultivation  and  dil'- 
fusion  of  the  healing  art. 

Whatever  institutions  our  friend  Clot 
Bey,  and  his  fellow-labourers,  may  have 
founded  for  the  medical  instruction  of 
their  adopted  countrymen,  the  beneficial 
effects  of  these  seem,  from  the  following- 
appalling  account  of  the  state  of  the 
madhouses  at  Cairo,  not  yet  at  least  to 
have  been  extended  to  the  insane ;  but 
this  is  as  it  has  always  been.  It  would 
appear,  from  tlie  history  of  madhouses 
all  over  the  world,  that  a  judicious  and 
humane  system  of  managing-  the  insane 
is  among  the  latest  fruits  of  civilization  ; 
the  loss  of  reason  having  been,  till  a 
very  recent  period,  in  all  countries, 
looked  upon  as  reducing-  man  to  the 
same  condition  as  the  animals  who  do 
not  possess  it,  and  consequently  war- 
ranting the  madman's  being-  treated  ex- 
actly like  a  wild  and  dangerous  beast. 

"  From  the  convent,"  says  our  travel- 
ler, "  we  proceeded  to  visit  the  mad- 
house, forming  one  of  the  wings  or  out- 
buildings of  a  s])acious  mosque,  through 
the  principal  entrance  to  which  we  were 
conducted  into  the  court  where  the  insane 
are  confined.  In  all  countries  a  lunatic 
asylum  constitutes  a  fearful  spectacle, 
shocking  to  the  feelings,  and  humiliat- 
ing- to  the  pride  of  humanity.  But  no 
where,  perhaps,  on  earth,  can  any  thing- 
so  terrible,  so  disgusting,  be  witnessed  as 
the  madhouse  of  Cairo  ;  where,  asmaybe 
certainly  inferred  from  tlie  ferocious  as- 
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pectof  the  keepers,  and  the  appearance  of 
tlic  victims,  lacerated  and  covered  witli 
wounds,  scenes  of  cruelty  and  suffering 
occur  not  elsewhere  exliibited  out  of  hell. 
In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  square 
pool,  sometimes  dignified  with  the  name 
of  a  fountain  ;  hut  which,  in  smell  and 
appearance,  rather  resembles  a  cesspool, 
or  a  ])ortion  of  a  common-sewer.  The 
atmosi)herc,  imj)regnated  hy  its  infernal 
exhalations,  is  consequently  more  otten- 
si^  c  and  corru])t  than  that  of  a  dissect- 
ing room  in  July  ;  and  the  w  alls  and 
])avement  are  covered  with  a  green  roj)y 
matter  and  most  dismal  hue,  which  ])re- 
pares  the  mind  for  the  liorrors  to  be  wit- 
nessed in  the  cells.  In  the  face  of  the 
dingy  wall  surrounding  the  court,  are 
a  number  of  square  iron-grated  holes, 
which  would  appear  to  lead  to  so  many 
old  neglected  dens  of  wild  beasts,  but 
that  within  each,  closely  pressed,  per- 
haps, against  the  rusty  gratings,  a  hu- 
man being  is  beheld,  -generally  stark- 
naked.  From  the  heavy  iron  collar  en- 
circling his  neck,  is  sus])ended  a  massive 
chain;  which, issuing  through  the  grat- 
ing, and  running  like  a  festoon  along 
the  wall  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tieiglibouv- 
ing  den,  connects  him  with  his  next 
companion  in  madness ;  so  that  when 
one  retires  into  the  cell,  the  other,  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  chain,  is  necessarily 
dragged  forward  in  proportion." 

After  this  painful  general  descri])tion, 
the  author  next  gives  us  an  account  of  a 
few  individual  cases. 

"  In  the  first  cell,  commencing  on 
the  right,  was  a  young  Arab,  sunk  ia  a 
lethargy,  from  which  nothing  could 
rouse  him.  He  turned  his  eyes  after  ns 
as  we  passed,  otlierwise  he  might  have 
been  taken  for  a  statue.  Tlie  next  was 
an  Aniaout  soldier,  who,  becoming  mad 
in  Candia,  had  been  sent  thither  by 
Moliamnicd  Ali,  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  chains.  He  sat  cross- 
legged,  close  to  tlie  gratings,  perfectly 
naked,  with  his  arms  crossed  upon  his 
breast,  and  his  eyes  closed,  as  if  in  a 
dream.  Being  roused,  and  called  u])on 
by  name,  lu-  slowly  opened  his  eyes, 
while  one  of"  the  bystanders  presented 
him  witli  a  flower,  which  he  smellcd  to, 
and  ajipcarcd  to  regard  with  interest, 
smiling  win  n  addressed,  but  uttering 
not  a  word  ;  and  \\  hen  we  (piittcd  liiiu 
he  again  relapsed  into  his  (h'eaming 
state.  The  individual  occu])ying  the 
neighbouring   cell,   lying   in    a   corner 


rolled  up  in  his  blanket  and  mat,  lifted 
up  his  head  when  called  upin,  stared 
w  ildly  at  the  spectators,  and  then,  co- 
vering himself  again,  refused  to  come 
fortli.  Seated  by  the  next  grating  wa.s 
a  youth  about  eighteen  yeais  old,  wlio, 
having  been  forced  away  from  his  vil- 
lage, and  carried  as  a  conscript  to  tlie 
army,  liad  grown  mad  with  the  thoughts 
of  home  ;  but  by  proj)er  treatment  might 
probably  have  recovered.  Beyond  this 
young  man  was  a  lively  prating  Arab, 
who  related  with  singular  fluency  the 
history  of  his  imprisonment,  caused,  he 
assured  ns,  by  his  sister,  v^ho,  having 
led  him  aw  ay  from  his  village,  had  af- 
terwards entrapped  liim  into  this  place. 
To  him  succeeded  another  Arab,  wanton 
as  a  sat\-r,  equally  talkative,  and  equally 
mad ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
one  by  one  all  tlie  dwellers  in  the  pri- 
son-houses. The  most  fearful  exam- 
ple of — 

'  Moody  madness,  laughing  wild 
Amidst  severest  woe,' 

was  a  Cairean,  of  respectable  Aimily,  co- 
vered with  boils  and  scars,  gaunt,  ema- 
ciated, and  consumed  by  tlie  fever  which 
had  destroyed  his  intellect.  His  burn- 
ing eye-balls,  bloodshot,  and  ready  to 
start  from  their  sockets,  were  rolling 
wildly  as  he  exhibited,  in  the  most 
shocking  manner,  the  loathsomeness  of 
his  disorder.  Close  to  tliis  man  w  as  a 
religious  fanatic,  who,  discovering  us  to 
be  Franks,  was  loud  in  those  terms  of 
abuse  which  none  but  madmen  could 
now  utter  with  im])unity  in  Egypt. 
Among-  these  lunatics,  there  was  one 
individual,  who  having,  as  he  himself 
related,  been  guilt}'  of  a  crime  of  un- 
sjjeakable  enormity,  had  been  therefore 
suspected  of  insanity,  and  confined  in 
this  dismal  place,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  manfacturiiig  hooks  and  eyes; 
and  except  that  he  spoke  laugliingly  of 
his  demoniac  flagitiousness,  exhibited 
no  signs  of  madness.  Perhaps,  when 
apprehended,  and  in  danger  of' condign 
punishment,  he  had  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  lunacy  to  save  his  forfeited 
life.  The  old  Arab  keeper  who  shc«ed 
us  round  tlie  building,  liaving  been  ren- 
dered by  long  habit  utterly  insensible  of 
the  misrrv  he  Avitucssed,  laughed  hear- 
tily at  tlieir  wihl  incoherent  babbling, 
which  to  him  was  merely  matter  of 
amusement.  How  the  wretched  crea- 
tures are  fed  and  treated,  I  know  not. 
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The  establishment  is  sometimes  visited 
by  medical  men  ;  but  the  mere  a])pear- 
ance  and  economy  of"  the  place  are  a 
blot  on  the  character  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
and  pr()\e  him  to  be  destitute  of  the  or- 
dinary feelings  of  humanity.  His  lions 
and  elephant  in  the  citadel  are  better 
housed.  In  the  adjoining*  hosjjital,  the 
arrangements  are  somewhat  superior, 
though  it  may  still  be  doubted  whether 
it  be  a  nuisance  or  a  benefit  to  the 
public,  the  rooms,  open  in  front,  and 
closed  at  night  with  a  mat,  extending 
round  a  filthy  court,  and  being  fur- 
nished each  with  a  stream  of  water, 
standing  like  a  puddle.  A  few  miserable 
wooden  bedsteads  stand  in  the  middle  of 
the  apartments,  which  appeared  to  con- 
tain no  other  convenience.  All  the  pa- 
tients, several  of  whom  lay  stretched, 
])erha])s  in  malignant  fevei-s,  on  their 
shattered  couches,  exhibited  a  filthy  and 
squalid  ajjpearance,  causing  us  to  shud- 
der as  we  passed.  The  apartments  of 
the  women  we  did  not  visit." 

Some  interesting  observations  on  the 
comparative  salubrity  of  Alexandria  at 
different  times,  and  the  general  short- 
livedness  of  the  Egyptians,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  occur  at  p.  359,  v.  ii. ;  but 
wantof  space  obliges  ustopass  them  over, 
and  to  come  at  once  to  Mr.  St.  John's  ac- 
count of  the  medical  school  recently  esta- 
blished by  the  Pasha.  In  quoting,  how- 
ever, what  follows,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  wish  that  our  traveller  had 
entered  with  g'reater  and  more  instruc- 
tive minuteness  into  the  details. 

"  The  School  of  Medicine  at  Abou- 
zabel  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  of  all  the  Pasha's  esta- 
blishments :  but  it  is  not  situated  in  the 
desert,  as  has  sometimes  been  pretended; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  encircled  by  vege- 
tation ;  and,  in  the  month  of  March,  no- 
thing can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
surrounding  scenery.  The  hospital,  to 
which  a  botanic  garden  has  been  at- 
tached, is  an  enormous  quadrangular 
building,  divided  from  the  lodgings  of 
the  Euro])eans  by  a  broad  es])lanade, 
planted  with  long  avenues  ef  mimosa, 
sycamore,  and  date  frees.  Along  the 
exterior,  on  three  sides  of  the  edifice, 
a  large  space  has  been  inclosed  ;  and 
here  all  kinds  of  vegetables  are  success- 
fully raised,  besides  an  immense  quan- 
tity  of  oranges,    sw^eet    and   bitter  al- 
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monds,  lemons,  figs,  and  pomegranates, 
for  the  use  of  the  sick  and  convalescent. 
In  the  centre  of  the  botanic  garden  is  a 
large  square  building,  containing  a  mu- 
seum, dissecting-rooms,  a  theatre  for 
lectures,  a  laboratory,  a  dispensary,  and 
dependencies,  with  store-rooms,  kitciicns, 
and  baths,  both  in  the  European  and 
Oriental  style.  A  moiety  of  one  side  of 
the  hospital  is  converted  into  a  spacious 
school-room,  cajiable  of  containing  two 
hundred  boys,  the  walls  of  which  are 
adorned  with  designs,  illustrative  of 
science,  and  the  difiercnt  phenomena  of 
nature.  The  remainder  is  occupied  by 
a  lithographic  printing-office,  where,  by 
means  of  four  presses,  the  young  Arabs 
are  constantly  employed  in  printing 
Arabic  translations  of  the  best  Euro- 
pean works  on  medicine,  with  anatomi- 
cal drawings,  which  they  certainly  copy 
with  great  accuracy. 

"  None  of  the  other  schools  possess 
an  air  so  entirely  European.  It  is  kept 
very  clean ;  and  the  traveller  is  some- 
times startled  at  being  addressed  in 
French  by  ill-conditioned  fellahs,  who 
are  instructed  in  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  botany,  chemistry,  together 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  me- 
dicine and  surgery.  At  the  head 
of  each  department  of  the  medical 
science  is  an  European  professor,  who 
draws  up  his  daily  lesson  in  French, 
which  is  then  translated  into  Arabic  by 
able  interpreters,  who,  from  their  long 
employment  in  the  hospital,  are  them- 
selves tolerably  well  acquainted  with 
the  science.  The  translations,  when 
completed,  are  submitted  to  three  learn- 
ed Sheikhs,  who  correct  grammatical 
errors,  and  clothe  them  with  the  beauties 
of  the  Arabic  language ;  after  which 
they  are  printed,  and  delivered  to  the 
students.  Practical  knowledge  is  ac- 
quired by  attending  the  sick,  compound- 
ing and  making  up  of  medicines,  and 
the  constant  use  of  the  dissecting-knife. 
The  fault,  however,  complained  of  in 
all  the  other  schools,  is  likewise  com- 
mitted here;  for  the  government,  impa- 
tient to  avail  itself  of  the  knowledge  it 
has  impaited,  withdraws  the  youths 
from  their  studies  before  sufficient  time 
has  been  allowed  to  perfect  themselves 
in  their  j)r<jfession.  They  are,  in  fact, 
removed  four  years  after  their  entrance, 
however  trifling  may  be  theii-  proficiency, 
and,  being  sent  directly  to  the  army, 
frequently  do  more  mischief  than  good. 
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Among-  the  students  are  three  ciniiuhs 
and  four  female  slaves,  who  are  edu- 
cated for  tlie  interior  service  of  the 
Pasha's  harem.  The  inimhcr  of  pujnls 
amounts,  at  i)resent,  to  ahout  two  hun- 
dred ;  and  tlie  hos|)ital  contains  acctmi- 
jnodalion  for  six  lunidred  patients.  Ad- 
joining- the  school  of  medicine  at  Abou- 
zabel  are  a  veterinary  hospital  and 
scliool,  nnder  the  direction  of  a  French- 
man. One  liundred  and  fifty  pupils  arc 
here  instructed  in  the  duties  of  their 
profession,  on  ]irecisely  the  same  plan  as 
that  pursued  at  the  ueig'hbouring-  col- 
lege. As  soon  as  they  have  learned  to 
kill  a  horse,  they  are  forwarded  to  the 
regiments.  The  Pasha  is  ])articularly 
careful  that  all  his  different  employes — 
for  example,  the  directors  of  the  chemi- 
cal work,  the  saltpetre  refinery,  the  iron- 
foundry,  the  cotton-mills,  and  the  works 
where  the  chloride  of  lime  is  prepared — 
have  eacli  a  certain  number  of  youths 
from  the  colleg-e  of  Kaperlyne  placed 
under  tliem,  to  he  instructed  in  their 
business.  M  Golloway  has  five,  and  a 
voung- Ajmeiiian,  who  received  his  edu- 
cation in  England,  twelve  Arab  youths 
under  his  care.  Mr.  Wallace,  tlie  En- 
glish engineer,  is  the  only  person  « ho 
iias  refused  to  com])ly,  on  this  jjoint, 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Pasha." 

We  here  close  our  notice  of  these 
volumes,  and  in  doing-  so  we  gladly  be- 
stow our  thanks  upon  the  learned  author 
for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  he 
has  afforded  us;  and  we  strongly  recom- 
mend liLs  work  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  as  containing  a  great  deal  of 
information  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  Egypt,  both  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times;  conveyed,  too,  in  a  style 
eloquent,  from  the  author's  enthusiastic 
love  of  his  subject ;  and  learned,  from 
his  having-  assiduously  prepared  himself, 
by  reading-  and  research  of  all  kinds, 
for  the  task  which  lie  had  so  zealously 
undertaken. 


Lemons  fie  Clinique  3Ie(licale,  faites  a 
VHotel  Dieu  de  Paris,  par  le  Pro- 
fesseur  A.  F.  Chomel,  recueillies  el 
publiees  sous  ses  yeux,  ])ar  J.  L. 
Genest,  D.  M.  P.  (Sec.  Paris  etlion- 
dres.     Bailliere. 

Tins  is  the  first  volume  of  a  work 
which  is  intended  to  be  comprised  in 
two,  and  to  contain  the  wef//cff 'opinions 


and  jnactice  of  M.  Clioniel ;  .serving, 
in  some  measure,  as  a  counterpart  for 
the  surt/ival  tlieories  and  treatment 
given  by  M.  Dupuvtren  in  the  Le^onti 
Orales.  Yet  the  plan  of  tlie  two  per- 
formances is  very  different,  inasmuch  as 
we  lia\  e  in  the  latter,  for  the  most  part, 
the  animated  language  of  the  distiii- 
guLshed  lecturer  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, coming  after  one  anotiier  in  rajiid 
succession,  and  always  full  of  interest  ; 
while,  in  the  Lemons  de  Clinique  Medi- 
cals, the  views  of  Chomel,  and  his  elo- 
quent expositions  of  the  several  points 
which  he  discusses,  are  given  in  a  di- 
gested form,  and  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  systematic  treatise  than  of 
the  didactic  discursiveness  of  a  lecture. 

M.  Chomel  has  long-  been  distinguish- 
ed in  the  Parisian  school,  for  tlie  ability 
and  zeal  which  he  displays  in  his 
clinique.  He  has  been  greatly  followed, 
and  we  presume  he  continues  to 
be  as  popular  as  ever,  since  his 
removal  from  the  Charite  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu.  His  pupils  were  always  de- 
lighted with  the  clearness  of  his  man- 
ner and  the  elegant  simplicity  of  his 
language:  he  seldom  theorizes;  occa- 
sionally, however,  when  unavoidably 
touching  on  controverted  points,  lie  never 
fails  strenuously  to  advocate  the  opi- 
nions which  he  has  long  maintained  in 
his  writings.  In  his  practice  M.  Cho- 
mel is  a  man  of  judgment  and  energy, 
an  excellent  observer  of  symptoms,  and 
inquirer  into  causes ;  he  is  bolder  than 
the  generality  of  his  professional  coun- 
trymen, and  ever  ready  to  adopt  that 
mode  of  treatment  which  circumstances 
demand,  careless  of  the  dogmas  whicli 
cliaracterize  any  particular  system.  He 
has  adopted  some  of  the  princij)les  of 
Broussais,  and  may  be  considered,  per- 
haps, as  one  of  the  most  rational  disci- 
ples of  the  plu/siologiccd  school.  In  the 
treatment  of  i'e\cr  he  is  known  to  be  a 
most  judicious  practitioner;  he  combats 
the  disease  with  ])ractised  arms,  and 
freely  adopts  those  innovations  (as  some 
of  his  brethren  Mould  call  them)  of 
which  experience  has  shewn  the  utility. 

The  volume  before  us  is  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  Typhoid  I'e- 
ver.  We  cannot  at  ])reseiit  proceed  witli 
an  analysis  of  it ;  but  we  shall  take  ano- 
ther o])])ortunity  of  laying  before  our 
readers  tlie  best  things  tliat  it  contains. 
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"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  milii,  dignitatem 
Artis  MediciB  tueri  ;    potestas  modo  veiiieiidi  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  noii  leciiso." 
-    Cn.Kao. 


MEMORIAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
TEACHERS. 

Some  idea  of  the  iniportauoe  attached  to 
the  petitions  of  the  teachers  connected 
with  the  metropolitan  schools  of  medi- 
cine, and  of  the  Council  of  the  College 
of  Surg-cons,  against  the  claims  of  the 
London  University  to  a  monopoly,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  extraordinary-  ex- 
tent to  which  they  have  roused  the 
bile,  and  excited  the  apprehensions, 
of  the  respectable  patron  of  that 
politico-medical  establishment.  "  In 
both  documents  (says  this  truth -loving 
writer)  insulting  and  abusive  (!)  lan- 
guage is  directed  against  the  Senate 
and  Council  of  the  new  institution ;" 
and  again,  "  there  is  much  fraud  in 
these  documents :  one  of  them  is  the 
result  of  trick,  and  the  other  is  redolent 
of  falsehood."  Assertions  more  grossly 
untrue,  we  venture  to  assert,  never  ema 
nated  even  from  the  pen  of  him  who 
is  universally  allowed  to  be  beyond  all 
question  the  most  mendacious  writer  of 
the  day  ;  but  tliey  are  tlius  far  satisfac- 
tory, that  they  shew  his  employers  to 
anticipate  the  lesult  which  is  to  follow, 
and  himself  to  be  driven,  in  the  dearth  of 
argument,  to  his  usual  expedient  of 
slander. 

The  petition,  or  memorial,  addressed 
by  the  teachers  connected  with  the 
numerous  medical  schools  in  London, 
we  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  to  be 
cue  of  the  most  temperate,  arg-umeu- 
tative,  liberal,  and  convincing  pa- 
pers of  the  kind,  which  can  well 
be  conceived ;  and  we  know  that  it 
tt  has  been  regarded  as  such  by  those 
^"        whose   opinion    is   of  rather  more  im- 
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portance  than  that  of  the  literary 
bully — who  inveighs  against  adJocument 
which  he  has  feared  to  lay  before  his 
readers.  The  case  of  the  medical 
schools,  as  opposed  to  the  monopoly 
sought  for  by  the  London  University, 
has  been  given  in  the  pages  of  this 
journal  alone  ;-and  the  omission  of  our 
coutemporaries  cannot  fail  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  characteristic  of  that  candour 
and  good  faitli  for  which  we  have  al- 
ways held  them  to  be  distinguished. 
How  far  the  unanswerable  nature  of  the 
arguments  against  his  employers  has 
influenced  the  one,  or  the  circumstance 
of  the  omission  of  his  name  in  the  list  of 
signatures  operated  on  the  other,  we 
leave  our  readers  to  decide.  But  perhaps 
weare  wrong-inoursurmise,and  the  cause 
ofajjprchension  and  concealment  maybe, 
that  ninety-nine  gentlemen  engaged  in 
teaching  the  various  branches  of  medi- 
cine, including  the  members  of  every 
respectable  school  in  the  metropolis,  and 
many  of  them  the  most  eminent  per- 
sons of  the  day  as  practitioners  and  men 
of  science,  have  publicly  declared  their 
concurrence  in  the  opinions  which  have 
long  been  maintained  in  the  pages  of 
the  Medical  Gazette. 

It  maybe matterofeditorialpolicywilli 
our  opponent  to  conceal,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, from  country  readers,  the  relative 
position  occupied  by  this  journal  and  his 
own  in  London,  where  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  different  parties  are  best 
known :  but  we  do  think,  notwithstanding- 
the  above  obvious  cause  of  offence,  that 
men  who  have  devoted  their  time  and 
study  to  the  difficult  art  of  communicating 
instruction,  and  who  have  expended  large 
sums  of  money  in  procuring-  tlie  requi- 
site materials  and  means  of  illustration — 
in  short,  that  a  body  of  men  who  have 
embarked  their  capital,  both  of  intellect 
and  gold,  in  the  formation  of  medical 
schools,  scarcely  deserve  to  be  assailed 
with  op])robrious  epithets,  because  they 
step  forward    and   protest   against   one 
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particular  cstabliihnicnt  obtaining'  ex- 
c/usive  priA  ilrg-cs,  such  as  would  place 
it  above  the  reach  of  competition,  and 
make  its  success  quite  iudejjcndeut  of  its 
merits. 

This  is  the  "  fraud,"  the  "  trick,"  and 
the  "  falsehood,"  of  which  the  great  body 
of  medical  lecturers  have  been  guiltv  ; 
they  have  stepped  between  the  public 
and  tlie  shareholders  in  the  London 
University,  and  prevented  the  establish- 
ment of  a  monopoly  by  the  very  parties 
mIio  have  heretofore  professed  them- 
selves to  be  the  enemies  of  every  such 
abuse.  But  the  whole  proceeding  is  an 
anomaly  and  a  contradiction — a  mock- 
ery of  consistency,  and  a  satire  upon 
liberalism.  A  party — to  manv'  of  the 
avowed  principles  of  which  we  profess 
ourselves  to  be  attached — in  the  days  of 
their  exclusion  from  ])olitical  power, 
established  an  institution  which  they  not 
unreasonably,  perhaps, — though  as  the 
result  has  pro\ed,  erroneously — antici- 
pated was  to  spring  with  rapidity  into  a 
great  and  flourishing  school.  It  was  to 
be  the  very  antithesis  of  all  chartered 
corruptions — the  beau  ideal  of  whatever 
Avas  independent,  liberal,  and  generous. 
Had  the  eminent  persons  with  whom  the 
idea  originated,  and  who  presided  over 
it  at  the  commencement,  remained  in  the 
opposition,  instead  of  being  called  into 
office,  it  is  probable  that  the  succession 
of  blunders  which  has  marred  the 
prospects  of  the  establishment  in  ques- 
tion, would  have  been  avoided  ;  but  the 
very  circumstance  of  their  increased 
power,  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  place  the  infant  University  \n  a  better 
position,  seems  to  have  been  indircctly 
the  cause  of  its  decline.  New  and 
higher  occupations  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  those  whose  guiding  intelli- 
gence was  required,  and  probably  would 
otherwise  have  been  bestowed  upon  it ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the 
affairs  of  the  institution  fell  at  a  critical 
moment  into  the  hands  nf  incompetent  in- 


dividuals, under  whose  mismanagement 
the  University  was  brought  to  such  a 
state,  that  Awhile  it  was  reduced  to  beg-- 
gary  as  to  finances,  it  became  the  scene, 
in  its  educational  affairs,  of  endless 
caballing, — the  most  respectable  men 
connected  with  it  successively  resign- 
ing, in  despair  or  in  disgust ;  the 
AVarden,  and  the  Professors  of  Medicine, 
of  Surgery,  of  Anatomy,  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  of  Clinical  Medicine,  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  of 
Mathematics,  of  Greek,  of  German,  of 
English  Literature,  &c.  &c.,  having"  all 
been  chang-ed  within  an  inconceiv- 
ably short  period.  An  inferior  style  of 
men  necessarily  succeeded  ;  and  some 
w  ho  never  did  procure,  and  never  could 
have  procured,  decent  audiences  as 
private  lecturers,  were  lauded  to  the 
echo  as  Professors,  by  papers  expressly 
devoted  to  their  cause.  In  proportion  as 
the  real  claims  of  the  institution  to  public 
patronage  diminished,  a  system  of 
boasting  and  pretension  was  adopted, 
discreditable  to  science  and  unparalleled 
in  the  records  of  puffing— if  we  except 
the  attainments  in  this  department  of 
literature  which  have  been  made  by  the 
patrons  of  Wan-en's  blacking  or  Mori- 
son's  pills.  Yet  this  is  the  University 
which  now  comes  forward  and  claims  a 
charter,  embracing  the  power  to  confer 
degrees  "  in  all  subjects  not  theologi- 
cal ;"  or,  to  express  their  wish  in  plainer 
terms,  "  to  confer  degrees  in  medicine  ;" 
for  the  so-called  University  amounts 
only  to  a  grammar-school  for  boys,  and 
a  medical-school,  the  pupils  at  which 
last  can  alone  be  eligible  for  any  aca- 
demic distinction. 

To  every  ujiprejudiced  mind  it  must 
appear  quite  clear,  that  however  conve- 
nient it  may  be  for  the  shareholJers  and 
professors  that  the  monopoly  they  seek 
for  be  granted,  yet  there  can  be  no 
public  ground  assigned  for  such  proceed- 
ing, except  that  of  relieving"  the  Dissen- 
ters  from  a  portion   of  their  academic 
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ilisabilitics.       The    question,    then,    re- 
solves itself  into  this — whether,  in  the 
event    of  such   relief  beings  determined 
upon,  its  acconiplishmetit  would  be  best 
effected    by    conceding-   the   power    in 
question  to  the  establishment  in  Govver- 
"   Street,  and,  by  making-  it  really  a  Uni- 
versity, entitling  it  to  the  appellation  it 
has  usurped  ?      For  an  answer  to  this 
question,  we  refer  to  the  memorial  of  the 
medical  lecturers  so  often  referred  to,  in 
which  the  inexpediency  as  well  as  the 
injustice  of  such  grant,  is  set  forth  in  a 
manner  which  must  carry  conviction  to 
the   minds   of  all  but  the  incorrigibly 
prejudiced,  and  those  whose  understand- 
ings are  rendered   immoveable   by  the 
weight  of  pecuniary  interest.      But  is 
there  no   alternative  ?     Does  it  follow, 
that  if  the  privilege  of  conferring'  medi- 
cal degrees  be  not  given  as  an  exclusive 
bonus   to  save  the  London    University 
from  sinking-,  it  must  therefore  be  denied 
altog-ether  ?     Here,  again,  we  refer  to 
the  memorial ;    and  we  must  say  that 
the  spirit  of  liberality  which  breathes  in 
e^  ery  line  presents  a  striking-  contrast  to 
the  prayer  of  those  who,  with  the  fairest 
professions  on  their  lips,  have  secretly 
endeavoured  to  procure  a  chartered  right 
of  filling  their  own  pockets  at  the  ex- 
pense   of  their  neighbours.      Hear  the 
petition  in  which  all  the  medical  schools 
in  London  (except  that  of  the   Univer- 
.^?Vy)  have  concurred,  and  let  the  public 
judge  between  the  principles  and  feel- 
ings it  displays,  as  contrasted  with  the 
allusive  declamation  adopted  by  the  par- 
tizans  of  the    latter,  who,  in  the  very 
lunacy  of  party  spirit,  free  the  claimants 
of  an  exclusive  privilege  from  the  charge 
of  seeking  a  monopoly,  and  denounce 
those  as  monopolists  who  pray  that  the 
pupils  of  all  the  schools  may  stand  on 
a  footing-  of  perfect  equality  ! 

"  There  is,  however  (say  the  me- 
morialists), another  mode  by  ^vhicll 
the  Dissenters  from  the  established 
Church  might,  as  far  as  academic 
lionoms   are   concerned,    be  effectually 


relieved ;  and  which  we  humbly,  but 
most  earnestly,  recommend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  government-7- 
namely,  the  establishment  of  a  metropo- 
litan University,  framed  in  accordance 
with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
free  from  the  difficulties  of  ecclesiastical 
distinctions.  If  this  idea  should  be 
thought  worthy  of  ado])tion,  and  it 
should  be  deemed  expedient  that  de- 
grees be  conferred  in  London,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  all  the 
advantages  of  such  a  plan  would  be  se- 
cured, and  that  all  the  evils  before 
pointed  out  would  be  avoided,  by  vest- 
ing the  requisite  power  in  some  inde- 
pendent body,  not  concerned  in  teach- 
ing; so  that  all  those  who  have  been 
educated  in  any  of  the  efficient  schools 
should  be  admissible  to  examination  for 
such  degrees  oji  principles  of  perfect 
equalit3\  In  this  manner  a  Medi- 
cal University  might  be  established  in 
London,  to  which  the  several  schools, 
and  among  the  rest  the  London  Univer- 
sity, would  stand  in  the  relation  of  so 
many  colleges." — Memorial,  &c. 

But  why  have  we  again  entered  upon 
this  discussion,  and  for  whom  are  these 
observations  intended  ?  Not  for  the 
Privy  Council,  for  their  decision  has  been 
already  formed — not,  assuredly,  for  the 
applicants  to  thatright  honourable  body, 
and  still  less  for  their  blustering  advo- 
cate. It  is  to  none  of  these,  but  to  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  we 
desire  to  address  ourselves,  through  the 
medium  of  our  professional  readers. 
The  application  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity, failing  in  the  Privy  Council,  will 
be  carried  into  Parliament;  and  it  is 
important  that  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  honourable  members  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  true  merits 
of  the  question.  Several  even  of  the 
most  intelligent  members  of  the  govern- 
ment acknowledged,  when  they  heard 
the  memorial  read,  that  they  had  been 
])revious]y  quite  unaware  of  the  facts. 
What,  then,  can  be  expected  from  mem- 
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bers  of  parliament  whose  minds  have 
never  heen  directed  to  the  subject  at 
all  ?  Let  each  of  our  readers  place  the 
memorial  in  the  bands  of  as  many  mem- 
bers as  he  has  access  to  ;  above  all,  let 
him  enforce  these  two  points— fii-st,  that 
grantin<4-  the  prayer  of  the  London 
University,  is  neither  the  only  nor  even 
the  best  mode  of  relieving-  the  Dissenters, 
as  they  hare  heen  told;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  petition  is  an  attempt  to  steal  a 
march  upon  the  Committee  of  their  own 
House,  now  sitting",  upon  the  state  of 
the  medical  profession  g-enerallj;  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  evidence  elicited 
by  them  is,  without  exception,  against 
granting-  the  coveted  monopolj-.  Tlie 
battle  is  already  all  but  w  on ;  let  this 
be  done,  and  the  victory  will  be  comjilete. 


COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS-PETI- 
TION OF  THE   LICENTIATES. 

Our  o])inion  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, as  to  the  defects  in  its  constitu- 
tion, has  been  often  expressed,  and  does 
not  require  to  be  again  repeated  :  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  remains  un- 
chiinged.  But  this  does  not  prevent  us 
Irom  listening-  with  candour  to  what 
is  said  in  its  defence ;  and  we  have 
therefore  perused  with  attention  two 
pamphlets  which  have  recently  ap- 
peared—one is  entitled  "  Vindicice  Me- 
dicee,  or  a  Defence  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,"  and  the  other,  "  Answers 
to  the  several  Allegations  contained  in 
the  Petition  of  certain  Licentiates,"  \'c. 
Between  these  two  there  is  a  similarity 
almost  amounting-  to  identity,  the  chief 
point  of  difl'erenee  being  that  the  former 
is  more  detailed  than  the  other,  but 
without  otherwise  differing  as  to  the 
line  of  argument,  or  even  as  to  forms  of 
expression.  In  the  latter,  the  several 
allegations  in  the  petition  of  the  Licen- 
tiates are  taken  seriatim,  and  printed 
with  the  answers  on  the  opposite  page, 
iunTil)crcd  to  correspond — the  accusation 


and  the  defence  thus  facing  the  reader 
in  parallel  columns. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  ])etition  of 
the  Licentiates  was  clearly  drawn  up, 
or  refuse  it  the  merit  of  being  tem- 
perate, methodical,  and  imposing  ;  but 
the  brochures  before  us  prove  that  it 
contains  one  pervading-  bluuder — it 
founds  the  claims  of  the  Licentiates  to 
redress  on  the  laiv  of  the  ease,  and  the 
law  is  clearly  agaiust  them.  On  this 
point  they  are  dead-beat.  The  peti- 
tioners ought  to  have  taken  their  stand 
on  surer  ground,  and  have  insisted  on  the 
system  of  exclusion  being  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age— on  the  constitution  of 
the  corporation  being  illiberal — and  on 
other  general  principles  ;  but  by  coming 
to  jjarticular  allegations  as  to  matters  of 
law,  they  have  enabled  their  opponents 
to  put  in  categorical  answers,  and  in 
most  instances  with  perfect  success.  The 
least  satisfactory  defence  is  tliat  made, 
or  attempted,  in  reference  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Licentiates  from  the  Library 
and  Museum— a  regulation  so  palpai)ly 
indefensible,  that  the  attempt  to  justify 
it  is  rather  calculated  to  excite  distrust 
of  the  writer's  discretion  than  to  con- 
>  iuce  us  of  his  being  in  the  right. 

As  we  have  hinted,  the  "  answers"  do 
not  touch  the  g-eneral  principle  ;  but  they 
deal  with  the  legal  part  of  the  question 
so  convincingly,  that  we,  who  profess 
to  hold  the  balance  with  an  impartial 
hand,  feel  called  upon  to  subjoin  those 
clauses  which  relate  to  it. 

Alleyntio)!. — That  six  physicians  were 
named  in  the  Cljarter,  who,  together 
with  all  men  of  the  same  faculty  tlicn 
resident  in  Loudon,  were  constituted 
one  body,  coumionalty,  or  perpetual  Col- 
leg-e. 

Answer. — Mr.  Justice  Yates*,  in  Rex 
V.  Askew.  "I  am  far  from  thinking-  that 
all  the  men  of  and  in  London,  then 
practising-  physic,  were  incoi-porateJ  by 


•  In  the  first  pamphlet  t!  o  name  of  Lord  M.ms- 
fu'ld  stanrls  in  place  of  tli  it  of  "  Sir.  Jiisiit-e 
Vatcs."  All  attempt  has  heen  made  to  represent 
this  as  a  wilful  misrepresentatii'n  :  it  is  evi- 
dently a  mere  accidental  mistake,  and  is  corrected 
in  the  rin(l!cia.~F.u.  Gaz. 
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tlie  Charter.  Tlie  immetliatc  grantees 
tiiiiler  tlie  Charter  were  the  six  |)eisons 
jmrtieularly  named  in  it.  Tlie  rest  were 
to  be  admitted  by  them.  They  were 
not  ipso  facto  made  members." 

AllegfUion. — That  the  perpetuity  of 
the  College  was  to  be  kept  up  by  the 
future  admission  of  all  men  of  the  same 
faculty  into  the  College. 

Answer. — Mr.  Justice  Yates,  in  Hex 
V.  Askew.  "  jMuch  less  are  future  prac- 
trisers  of  ))hysic  of  and  in  London,  ac- 
tually incorporated  bj-  the  Charter." 

And  in  Stduf/er  v.  The  President 
and  College  of  P/n/siciaus,  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  Lord  Kenyon,  and  of 
all  the  judg-es  on  the  bench,  confirmed 
(lie  judg-ment  of  Mr.  Justice  Yates. 

Allef/ation. — That  several  of  the  six 
)thysicians  named  in  the  Charter  studied 
at,  and  possessed  degrees  from,  foreign 
Universities ;  and  that  no  distinction  is 
mentioned  as  reg-ards  the  University 
where  a  piiysician  may  have  obtained 
his  degree. 

Answer.  —  When  the  Charter  was 
granted,  learning'  and  science  were  more 
successfully  cultivated  abroad,  and  espe- 
cially in  Italy,  than  in  this  kingdom. 
It  was  therefore  the  practice  at  the  time 
to  resort  to  foreign  Universities,  for  the 
])urpose  of  accpiiriug-  a  higher  education 
than  Eng-land  could  then  offer,  and  de- 
g-rees  in  physic  were  often  taken  in 
Italy.  But  it  was  also  the  nsag-e  for 
those  who  possessed  foreig-n  deg'rees  in 
jjhysic,  to  be  incorporated  either  at  Ox- 
ford or  Cambiidge. 

Allegation. — That  all  physicians  en- 
titled to  practise  in  London,  are  equally 
entitled,  under  the  Charter,  to  admission 
to  the  Fellowship  of  the  College. 

Answer. — My  Lord  Mansfield  was  of 
a  different  oj)inion,  in  Rex  v.  Aske^r. 
Mr.  Justice  Yates  said,  "  A  man  is 
not  capable  of  being-  admitted  into 
the  Colleg'e  without  being-  possessed 
of  certain  qualifications  which  are 
made  requisite.  But,  g-ranting-  that 
he  is  really  possessed  of  these  requi- 
site qualifications,  yet  his  merely 
being-  qualified  for  becoming-  a  member 
does  not  make  him  one.  The  instru- 
ment which  gi\  es  the  licence  does  not 
mention  any  such  thing-  as  an  admis- 
sion to  be  a  member  of  the  College. 
The  word  'admissus'  is  only  used  in 
this  instrument  as  a  more  classical  term 
than  permissus.  It  does  not  import  an 
actual  admission  into  the  College.  The 
Charter,  and  the  Act  of  Parliauient  con- 


firming it,  make  a  distinction  iiclwecn 
the  college  or  corporation  ajid  other  men 
of  the  same  fucnlti/,  '  to  govern  the  said 
fellowship  and  cominonaltg,  and  all  men 
of  the  same  facnltg  :  and  again.  Colle- 
gium sive  Communitatcm  prsedict'  et 
omnes  homines  ejusdem  facultatis.^  A 
good  deal  has  been  said  about  usage  ; 
but  usage  only  aj)])lies  when  the  con- 
struction is  doubtful.  Here  the  con- 
struction is  not  doubtful." 

Allegation. — Your  petitioners  are  pre- 
l)ared  to  show  that  bye-laws  have  been 
framed,  and  long-  acted  upon  by  the 
Colleg-e,  whicli  aie  directly  opposed  to, 
and  in  violation  of  the  letter  and  mean- 
ing of  the  said  Charter. 

Answer. — The  existing  bye-laws  have 
been  decided  to  h.'  legal,  and  conse- 
quently not  directly  opposed  to  the 
Charter,  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Kenyon, 
and  by  four  other  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  after  solemn  hearing 
in  Stanger  v.  the  President  and  Col- 
lege of  Physicians." 

SIR   GILBERT  BLANE'S  MEDALS. 

It  is  now  several  years  since  we  an- 
nounced that  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  his 
paternal  anxiety  to  encourage  merit  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  navy, 
had  aj)pro])riated  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  bestowing  handsome  medals 
on  the  most  intelligent  and  deserving 
officers.  These  honourable  testimonials 
were  awarded,  on  the  first  occa.sion,  to 
Dr.  John  Liddell  and  Dr.  W.  Donolly ; 
and,  on  the  second,  to  Mr.  Robert 
P.  Hillyar  and  Dr.  J.  Wilson  :  but  we 
regret  to  say,  that  the  medals  themselves 
have  not  been  forthcoming.  We  under- 
stand, from  the  best  authority,  that  the 
delay  is  in  no  degree  attributable  to  the 
distinguished  veteran  by  whom  the  prize 
was  founded,  but  that  it  has  arisen  entirely 
from  the  failure  of  Pistrucci  to  fulfil 
his  engagement  in  regard  to  the  die,— 
the  cutting  of  which  he  has  postponed, 
on  one  pretext  or  other,  from  mouth  to 
month,  and  year  to  year.  If  Pistrucci 
has  been  paid  in  part  beforehand,  as  we 
believe  is  usual  in  such  cases,  we  ven- 
ture to  sugg-est  that  a  memento  from 
a  solicitor  might  be  of  service.      The 
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risk  of  losing-  some  of  the  g-olden  speci- 
mens of  liis  own  art  which  he  has  re- 
ceived, (for  the  die  of  our  coinage  is  cut 
by  him),  miylit  stimulate  his  incentive 
powers,  and  prevent  the  endless  procras- 
tination which  else  seems  likely  to  await 
the  successful  candidates  for  Sir  Gilbert's 
medals. 

NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Some  of  the  partizans  of  tbe  London 
University  have  been  very  anxious  to 
represent  our  exposui-e  of  the  motives 
which  led  to  the  attempted  establish- 
ment of  an  hospital,  and  of  the  almost 
certain  failure  of  the  experiment,  as  re- 
sulting- from  g-eneral  hostility  to  the 
school,  and  not  from  a  candid  considera- 
tion of  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Instead  of  entering-  into  any  fresh  argu- 
ment upon  this  head,  %ve  subjoin  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Morning- Post,  which  has, 
in  a  very  forcible  and  temperate  manner, 
expressed  the  same  views  as  have  been 
maintained  in  this  journal. 

The  arguments  of  the  counsel  em- 
ployed to  plead  ag-ainst  the  proposed 
charter  to  the  London  University  have 
most  fully  shown  the  absurdity  of  the 
demand,  and  the  extreme  improbability 
of  his  Majesty  consenting-  to  the  mea- 
sure of  swamping-  the  otiier  schools  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  benefiting-  the  pro- 
prietors. That  any  good  is  to  be  de- 
rived to  science  is  not  attempted  to  be 
proved ;  while  the  real  question,  and 
the  only  one  in  which  the  public  are 
concerned,  is,  whether  they  are  to  have 
well-educated  medical  men,  or  wliether 
they  are  to  have  forced  u])on  them  a  set 
of  young  men  from  the  London  Univer- 
sity, who  know  little  of  disease  and  less 
of  its  treatment. 

The  footing  on  which  the  existing- 
schools  are  placed  renders  them  admi- 
ral)ly  ada])ted  for  giving  sound  medical 
instruction.  One  among  their  numerous 
jtoints  of  excellence  is  tlie  free  coni])e- 
tition  that  exists  among-  tlicm,  and  the 
entire  al)scnce  of  monopoly.  A  ]ui])il, 
wiien  lie  comes  to  London,  can  enter  at 
any  school  he  may  prefer,  or  can  divide 
his  attendance  among  the  different 
schools.   At  one  he  may  study  anatomy  ; 


at  another  medicine  ;  at  a  third  surgery. 
The  laws  of  the  existing  Colleges  do 
not  compel  him  to  confine  himself  to 
any  one  school ;  but  all  the  schools  open 
their  theatres  to  him  in  every  branch  of 
science.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  young- 
men  to  go  round  and  hear  the  different 
lecturers  before  they  fix  u])on  their  place 
of  study.  This  freedom  of  attendaiice  is 
alike  beneficial  to  the  pu])il  and  to  the 
schools.  It  enables  the  former  to  seek 
instruction  where  he  thinks  he  can  gain 
the  most  information  in  a  given  time ; 
and  it  ensures  an  active  emulation  among 
the  medical  officers  of  our  institutions, 
by  which  their  charitable  purposes  are 
more  effectually  served.  The  extent  of 
the  competition  is  seen  in  the  various 
degrees  of  reputation  enjoyed  by  dif- 
ferent schools  at  different  times.  If  the 
professors  happen  not  to  he  men  possess- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  medical  pub- 
lic, aTid  also  a  high  professional  cha- 
racte.r,  the  interests  oi  the  schools  are 
injured,  and  the  attendance  of  ])upils 
falls  oft". 

The  Governors  of  Hospitals,  therefore, 
have  in  their  schools  an  additional  mo- 
tive to  employ  the  most  efficient  ]jhysi- 
cians  and  surgeons  in  their  establish- 
ments. The  free  competition  among- 
the  schools  thus  becomes  a  g-uarantee 
for  the  best  talent  being  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  tbe  public  hos])itals,  and  af- 
fords an  unanswerable  argument  for  the 
union  of  schools  of  medicine  with  our 
charitable  institutions.  But  these  ad- 
vantag-es  the  London  University  seeks 
to  destroy.  It  would  establish  a  mono- 
poly of  the  most  injurious  nature  to  the 
])ublic,  under  the  plea  of  serving  the 
])nl)lic  interests  ;  it  would  do  away  with 
the  characteristic  excellence  of  the  me- 
tropolitan schools,  and  substitute  in  its 
own  favour  an  exclusive  mojui])oly  in 
the  place  of  a  liberal  competition. 

It  is  amusingly  observed  by  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  the  University,  in  their 
Address,  that  "  the  only  point  in  which 
the  medical  school  of  the  University  has 
been  hitherto  inferior  to  other  schools  is, 
that  it  has  been  unable  to  funiish  the 
means  of  hospital  attendance  and  clini- 
cal instruction."  This  admission  of 
their  incapacity  to  teach  is  made  with 
so  much  naivete,  that  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  medical  guardians  of  the 
Uiii><"rsity  reg-ard  hos])ital  tuition  as  one 
of  those  "  accidental  circumstances"  on 
wliicli  loo  nnich  stress  is  laid,  and  that 
they  purpose  to  supply   the  deficiency 
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rather  iii  c(iinj)li:uicc  \viili  the  g-eiioral 
feeling-,  and  to  ])rcvcnt  any  cavillino- 
ai>-ainst  their  system  of  education,  tlian 
as  an  indis))eiisahle  anxiliary  in  the  pro- 
cess of  medical  instruction  ;  because, 
say  they,  "  the  medical  opponents  of 
the  University  insist  strong'ly  on  the 
want  of  a  hospital." 

The  views  which  the  University  Coun- 
cil entertain  in  regard  to  medical  edu- 
cation may  be  o-athei-ed  from  the  I'ca- 
sons  they  now  assig'n  for  thus  tardily 
providing  a  hospital.  It  is  not  that 
the  physicians  require  patients  to  illus- 
trate the  mode  of  treating- disease,  or  tiie 
surg'eons  cases  to  show  the  various  o])e- 
rations,  or  because  the  pu])ils  feel  the 
want  of  cases  to  explain  the  lectures, 
which  are  otherwise  unintcllig-ihle.  No; 
all  these  reasons,  wljich  might  seem  to 
common  minds  sufficiently  cog'ent  for 
the  erection  of  a  hospital,  are  thought 
wholly  undeserving  of  notice.  They 
think  that  the  art  of  curing-  disease  may 
be  sufficiently  communicated  to  students 
by  description,  but  consent  to  get  up  a 
hospital  in  deference  to  the  opponents 
of  the  Universit}'. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  first  time  that  a 
hospital  can  Dace  its  origin  and  ex- 
istence to  such  a  motive.  Hospitals 
have  been  usually  considered  as  asylums 
for  the  sick  and  maimed  poor,  and  iiavc 
been  founded  by  pious  and  charitable 
persons  in  situations  where  they  were 
really  wanted,  and  for  most  praiseworthy 
purposes.  Charity  has  been  hitherto  the 
mam  purpose  in  founding-  such  institu- 
tions ;  while  the  stream  of  knowledge 
that  issues  from  them,  and  v^ould  other- 
wise run  to  waste,  has  been  turned  into 
the  channel  of  education.  Charity  lias 
been  the  primary  object;  education  has 
followed  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
Two  purposes  equally  useful  have  been 
thus  combined. 

The  g-etting  up  of  an  ex])erlmental 
hospital  is  an  undertaking-  that,  we  be- 
lieve, nobody  but  the  Council  of  the 
University  would  contemplate.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  foresee  that  a  hos])ital 
erected  under  such  circumstances  and 
with  such  views,  will  and  must  fail  in 
its  oliject.  We  will  shortly  state  our 
reasons  for  doubting-  its  ans^vering•  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  first  difficulty  which  the  Council 
has  to  encounter,  is  that  of  raising  funds 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the 'maintenance 
of  a  large  number  of  patients.  TJie 
University   is   already  gieatlv  in  debt. 


The  pro])rietois  have  not  ol"  late  shewn 
much  alacrity  in  adding-  to  their  sub- 
scrijitions;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
those  jiersons  who  subscribe  annually 
to  other  h<)S])itals  should  withdraw  iliclr 
subscriptions  to  transfer  them  to  an  ex- 
perimental hospital.  The  building^ 
which  they  are  now  erecting  is  intended 
to  hold  only  about  a  hundred  beds,  or  at 
most  a  huiulred  and  fifty*.  Tliis  will  be 
much  too  small  for  a  school  of  medicine 
and  surgery;  so  small  a  number  of  pa- 
tients cannot  exhibit  to  the  pupils  every 
variety  of  disease.  A  cerlain  number  of 
beds  will  be  filled  with  patients  sent  by 
the  subscribers  for  triHing-  ailments,  who 
will  be  of  no  manner  of  use  in  the  busi- 
ness of  instruction.  The  London  Uni- 
versity school  will,  in  fact,  be  disquali- 
fied for  giving'  practical  instruction  by 
the  same  cause  that  prevents  the  smaller 
])rovincial  hospitals  being-  useful  as 
schools  of  medicine  —  namely,  their 
wards  being-  principally  occupied  by 
cases  of  little  or  no  interest. 

The  large  metropolitan  hospitals  are 
differently  circumstanced.  Larg-ely  en- 
dowed, and  hence  not  dependent  on  an- 
nual subscribers,  their  wards  are  open  to 
all  severe  cases  without  recommendation. 
Tiiey  not  only  contain  a  larg-er  number, 
but  also  a  different  class  of  patients'. 
They  are  enabled,  from  the  g-reat  num- 
ber of  ap])licants,  to  select  the  worst 
cases,  and  to  reject  those  trifling  ones 
which  would  occupy  the  wards  of  small 
hospitals,  but  which  are  treated  in  tbs 
larg-e  hospitals  as  out-])at:ents.  Out  of 
these  again  the  more  imjiortant  cases 
are  selected  for  the  s])ecial  puri»ose  of 
clinical  instruction.  Forty  or  fifty  of 
the  most  serious  I'orms  of  disease  may  be 
seen  classed  together  in  one  or  two 
wards  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  under 
the  care  of  the  clinical  pjjyslcian  and 
his  clerks,  the  latter  being-  chosen  from 
the  pupils  on  accoimtof  their  experience 
and  attention.  This  essential  depart- 
ment of  a  medical  school  nuist  be 
wholly  deficient  in  a  small  hospital  like 
that  of  tile  University,  as  it  requires  an 
immense  body  of  patients  to  furnish 
cases  of  sufficient  importance,  and  in 
sufficient  number,  for  the  purpose  of 
clinical  instruction. 

There  are  two  reasons,  independoutly 
of  the  size  of  the  hospital   and  its  want 

*  This  is  over-rating  tlio  num'oer  :  it  is  nut  cal- 
culated, even  by  the  parties  thim-elves,  that  tlie 
hospital  could  be  made  to  hold  more  than  130 
patients. —  Ell.  Gaz. 
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of  funds,  tliat  will  materially  operate 
ag^aiiist  its  becoming-  a  school  of  any 
maonitiule.  Its  locality  is  one.  It  is 
built  in  a  part  of  the  town  in  whicli  the 
working'  classes  do  not  abound.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gower-street  there  are 
no  manufactories,  no  wharves,  no  sliip- 
ping,  no  alleys  or  small  streets  densely 
peopled  by  the  lower  classes,  to  furnish 
the  accidents  and  diseases  to  be  seen  in 
the  wards  of  other  hospitals;  and  for  the 
fexs  poor  that  reside  ample  accommoda- 
tion already  e.vists  in  the  Middlesex, 
the  Fever,  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pitals. But  the  most  fatal  impediment 
in  the  way  of  its  success  is  the  anti- 
pathy  which  the  poor  will  naturally  feel 
against  it  as  an  experimental  hosjjital. 
It  may  be  prejudice,  but  the  feeling- will 
not  on  that  account  he  the  less  strong-; 
their  minds  are  keenly  alive  to  the  pur- 
poses of  such  establishments.  They 
will  view  the  hospital  as  an  institution 
not  built  to  meet  their  pressing-  neces- 
sities, but  to  relieve  tliose  of  the  London 
University ;  not  established  for  the  re- 
lief of  their  complaints,  but  remove  those 
of  "  the  medical  opponents,  who  insist 
strong-ly  upon  the  want  of  an  hospital ;" 
not  to  satisfy  the  claims  which  the  af- 
flicted poor  have  upon  the  rich,  but  to 
support  the  claims  of  the  University  to 
a  charter ;  not  as  an  asylum  to  house 
the  sick  and  the  maimed,  but  as  the  last 
refuge  of  a  needy  association. 


CLINICAL  LECTURE 

ON 

INJURIES  OF   THE    KNEE  JOINT. 

Delivered    at    the    Middlesex    Hospital, 
By  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

The  Weekly  Board  of  this  hospital  has 
of  late  furnislied  to  Parliament  a  list  of  the 
patients  brought  in,  sufl'ering  from  severe 
accidents.  Fcr  my  own  part,  I  had  not  a 
conception  of  their  numbers;  and  if  I  men- 
tion the  subject  now,  it  is  to  remind  you 
that  nothing  but  a  criminal  supincness 
can  leave  you  ignorant  of  the  common 
occurrences  of  practice.  I  cannot  better 
cmi)loy  the  hour  than  in  directing  your 
attention  to  the  principles  which  guide 
us  in  the  treatment  of  these  eases  of — 

ACCIDENTS    TO    THE    KNEE-JOINT. 

.  TJierc  is  a  certain  peculiarity  of  consti- 
tution Iwlonging  to  all  the  parts  which 
(■"inbine  to  form  the  knee  joint:  as  anuto 


mists,  you  acknowledge  this.  You  know 
their  peculiar  texture ;  and  that,  consis- 
tently with  that  texture  and  their  offices, 
they  have  less  vascularity,  and  a  lesser  de- 
gree of  constitutional  power,  in  truth,  a 
weaker  vitality.  The  fascia  that  covers  the 
knee,  the  accessory  ligaments,  the  capsule 
itself,  the  synovial  membrane,  the  crucial 
and  the  mucous  ligaments,  all  have  a  pecu- 
liarity in  their  character,  as  well  as  the 
cartilages  whicli  tip  the  bones,  and  the 
bones  themselves.  Their  vascularity  and 
vitality,  as  I  have  just  said,  are  less  than 
those  of  other  parts  ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
they  become  subject  to  particular  diseases, 
and  are  peculiarly  liable  to  strumous  or 
scrofulous  action.  This  is  a  view  of  the 
matter  that  we  mu^t  never  permit  to  es- 
cape us.  Every  individual  is  subject  to 
scrofulous  disease ;  and  not  man  only,  but 
the  beasts  also.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  as 
well  as  the  mimkey,  bi-ought  from  southern 
climates  to  this  country,  and  exposed  to 
the  variations  of  our  climate,  become  scro- 
fulous, and  die  of  consumption :  they  are 
liable  to  glandular  disease,  extensive  sup- 
puration, and  even  rickets  ;  so  men,  appa- 
rently of  the  finest  frame  are  subject,  in 
certain  circumstances,  to  the  same  class  of 
diseases.  The  pugilist,  called  the  Game 
Chicken,  of  whom  you  have  heard  as  being 
the  great  athletic  of  modern  days,  who 
had  a  s])ring  like  an  antelope,  and  gave  a 
blow  with  the  force  of  a  sledge-hammer, 
died  of  consumption.  If  a  young  man 
be  subdued  of  his  natural  strength  by  a 
course  of  mercury,  and  if  in  this  condition 
he  receive  a  blow  on  the  knee-joint,  ten  to 
one  but  it  will  take  on  a  scrofulous  action. 
It  is  in  this  n:anner  that  you  see  younger 
children  subject  to  scrofula  after  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  and  smallpox, —  whatever 
subdues  the  strength  of  constitution,  ren- 
ders the  individual  subject  to  local  dis- 
eases, which  partake  more  or  less  of  the 
scrofulous  character.  The  knee  is  more 
particularly  liable  to  it;  and  there  is  no 
person,  however  great  his  constitutional 
strength,  but  who,  und*:r  certain  circum- 
stances, may  become  the  victim  of  this  af- 
fection. 

In  all  these  accidents  to  the  joints,  you 
must  not  lose  sight  of  this,— that,  however 
necessary  it  may  be  to  subdue  the  inflam- 
mation, by  bleeding,  strict  confinement, 
and  all  the  appliances  with  which  you  re- 
duce inflammation,  there  is  a  point  at  w  hich 
you  muststop,orthe  constitutional  strength 
will  become  so  far  influenced,  that  a  stru- 
mous action  will  be  set  up  in  place  of  that 
phlegmonous  action,  of  which  you  have 
been  justly  apprehensive. 

The  first  case  to  which  we  will  refer  is 
tliat  of  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  knee- 
joint. 
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You  know  what  is  meant  by  a  penetrat- 
ine:  wound.  If  a  boy  be  clirabingf  over 
railings ,  and  slips,  and  a  spike  runs  into  his 
belly,  taking  a  course  along  the  muscles, 
that  is  an  eiterval  wound  only,  and  there  is 
no  danger;  but  if  the  point  penetrate  the 
peritoneum  in  the  slightest  degree,  it  is  then 
called  a  penetrating  wound ;  by  which  the 
surgeon  declares  that  the  lad  is  subject  to 
])eritoneal  inflammation,  and  is  in  danger 
of  death,  not  from  the  extent  of  the 
Wound,  or  the  violence  of  inflammation, 
but  from  inflammation  of  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  It  very  often  happens  that  in 
such  a  penetrating  wound  there  is  agglu- 
tination and  union;  and,  as  soon  as  these 
take  place,  all  danger  is  at  once  removed ; 
and  some  surgeons,  finding  this  in  one  or 
two  cases,  are  at  last  bold  to  say  that 
there  is  no  danger  at  all  m  a  penetrating 
wound:  they  ought  to  limit  the  observation 
to  that  case  where  adhesion  immediately 
takes  place;  for  if  there  be  no  adhesion, 
there  is  very  great  danger  from  inflam- 
mation spreading  by  "  continuous  sym- 
pathy "  over  the  peritoneum.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  knee-joint.  You 
remember  the  extent  of  this  joint,  — that  it 
is  the  largest  and  the  most  exposed  of  all 
the  joints;  and  if  you  remember  how  the 
finger  goes  round  the  synovial  membrane, 
from  the  surface  of  the  tibia,  inside  the 
patella,  up  over  the  head  of  the  femur,  and 
to  the  great  bursa,  under  the  quadriceps 
femoris  muscle,  you  have  a  lively  recollec- 
tion of  the  extent  of  the  investing  mem- 
brane, and  therefore  of  the  danger  of  in- 
flammation of  it,  when  the  wound  remains 
open,  instead  of  adhering. 

There  is  a  point  here  respecting  which 
it  is  my  duty  to  put  you  on  your  guard. 
Suppose  a  workman  with  the  comer  of  his 
adze  or  hatchet  strikes  his  knee,  and  in- 
flicts a  trifling  wound,  perhaps  of  only 
half  an  inch  in  length;  he  considers  it  of 
no  consequence ;  he  goes  about  for  some 
days;  at  length  the  joint  gets  stifl";  it 
creaks;  there  is  impeded  motion;  inflam- 
mation has  superyened,  and  now  prevents 
the  secretion  of  synovia,  and  consequently 
the  joint  is  not  lubricated,  so  that  creak- 
ing and  impeded  motion  of  it  are  the 
first  of  the  bad  syinptoms.  Tumefaction 
then  arises  in  the  knee,  swelling  in  the  leg 
and  thigh,  and  now  inflammatory  fever 
rises  to  an  excessive  degree,  so  that  in  eight 
or  ten  days  you  find  the  man  lying  on  his 
back,  not  in  convulsions,  but  stiffened  in 
the  expression  of  pain ;  his  face  flushed, 
his  eyes  sparkling,  his  teeth  closed  almost 
spasmodically,  and  every  limb  in  action, 
nut  tetanically,  but  expressive  of  the  pain 
he  safl'ers.  He  is  in  actual  danger,  then, 
from  the  violence  of  the  inflammation, 
from  the  sympathizing  condition  of  his 
system  with  a  state  of  inflammation  now 


affecting  the  limb  from  the  groin  to  the 
toe ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  deposit  of 
much  cellular  membrane  and  fat,  there  you 
will  find  an  abscess  forming.  This  may  be 
let  out,  or  it  may  burst,  but  tedious  hectic 
then  comes  on,  and  verv'  often  the  patient 
.sinks  exhausted  with  fever  and  discharge. 
If  he  recovers,  you  have  anchylosis  in  the 
knee-joint — that  is,  when  adhesion  arrests 
the  spreading  of  the  inflammation  ;  or  per- 
haps you  must  have  recourse  to  amputa- 
tion, in  order  to  save  the  life. 

We  will  take  the  more  favourable  view 
of  the  subject  first.  A  boy,  14  years  of  age, 
was  admitted  last  week  under  Mr.  Arnott, 
with  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  knee- 
joint.  "  He  is  a  shoemaker;  and  while 
he  was  at  work,  a  sharp  knife  which  he 
was  using  slipped,  and  ran  into  the  knee, 
about  an  inch  deep ;  it  entered  at  the  inner 
part  of  the  knee-joint,  just  above  the  pa- 
tella." You  know  that  the  great  bursal 
cavity  is  situated  there  under  the  tendon, 
and  has  an  open  communication  with  the 
proper  cavity  of  the  joint,  so  that  this  was 
a  penetrating  wound.  "  There  is  a  small 
wound  only  to  be  observed  ;  but  the  knee 
is  inflamed,  and  attended  with  considerable 
eff'usion,  and  there  is  pain  on  the  slightest 
motion.  Leeches  and  ice  to  be  applied ; 
the  wound  itself  to  be  covered  with  plais- 
ter  and  a  solution  of  sealing  wax."  The 
next  report  is,  that  "  the  pain  and  swell- 
ing are  diminishing,  and  there  are  no 
symptoms  indicative  of  danger.  He  is 
kept  quiet,  enjoined  perfect  rest,  with  a 
splint  behind  the  knee.  It  is  now  seven 
days  since  the  accident,  and  no  bad  symp- 
tom has  appeared."  This  is  a  pleasant 
case  to  set  out  with,  and  I  hope  your  prac- 
tice will  be  equally  fortunate.  Whenever 
a  person  has  a  puncture  of  the  knee-joint, 
you  are  alarmed,  although  he  is  not ;  you 
enjoin  rest ;  you  put  a  splint  behind  the 
knee-joint;  you  adopt  all  the  means  in 
your  power  to  subdue  inflammation ;  but 
especially  you  endeavour  to  close  the  out- 
ward wound  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  outward 
wound  is  closed,  all  ap])rehension  is  over. 

There  is  another  ease,  that  of  Cooper  in 
Clayton's  ward.  "  He  is  18  years  of  age, 
and  has  had  a  severe  wound  of  the  left 
knee-joint;  it  was  occasioned  by  his  fall- 
ing upon  his  scythe.  He  is  a  strong  lad. 
The  point  entered  the  knee-joint,  pene- 
trated the  capsule,  and,  it  is  supposed,  cut 
the  cartilage.  The  inflammation  is  al- 
ready considerable.  Leeches  have  been 
applied,  and  cold  lotions;  but  notwith- 
standing all  the  means  employed,  the  in- 
flammation continues  unabated."  The  next 
report  says,  that  "  the  inflammation  in- 
volves the  whole  leg  and  thigh."  Another 
report  is  dated  some  weeks  afterw  ards  ;  it 
states  that  "  abscesses  form  in  succession 
in  various  parts  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  as 
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wvU  as  in  the  joint,  and  that  lie  is  now  re- 
duced extremely  low,  beini?  very  faint,  so 
that  j)<)or  hopes  are  entertained  of  his  re- 
eovery."'  It  appears,  however,  that  after 
remaining  in  this  state,  in  dans^er  of  dying: 
from  heetie,  with  nii^ht  sweats  and  diar- 
rhoea alternating,  the  constitution  of  a  fine 
healthy  country  lad  strugglina:  with  the 
disease,  beseemed  to  rally  a  little  with  the 
assistance  of  generous  diet,  ^vine,  porter, 
and  all  that  could  be  given  liira  to  supjjort 
his  strength.  At  length  slowly  and  pro- 
gressively he  shewed  improvement;  the 
great  swelling  of  the  limb  subsided,  the 
abscesses  closed,  and  there  was  a  hope  of 
his  being  dismissed  with  an  anehylosed 
joint.  But  then  came  another  mischief, 
which  all  are  subject  to  in  large  hospitals, 
a  relapse,  attended  with  erysipelas  involv- 
ing the  leg  and  thigh,  and  having  a  most 
prejudicial  eflect  on  his  constitution,  and 
carrying  liim  back  we  may  say  three 
months  in  the  cure.  He  again  recovered ; 
and  after  being  a  patient  seven  months,  he 
was  discharged  with  a  stiff"  joint. 

Thus  you  sec  that  what  I  stated  at  first 
is  pretty  clearly  made  out ;  if  you  get  ad- 
hesion, all  is  right;  but  if  what  the  vulgar 
call  ihe  joint  oil,  comes  out,  if  the  synovia 
escape,  if  the  instrument  penetrates  the 
joint,  and  the  wound  remains  open,  the  in- 
llainniation  spreads  from  the  wound  to  the 
synovial  membrane  and  the  surrounding 
surface;  then  comes  excessive  pain,  ex- 
tending very  slowly,  but  at  last  involving 
the  thigh  and  leg'  Thus  it  was  in  this 
lad;  the  thigh  became  so  large  that  it 
seemed  to  form  the  greatest  part  of  his 
body;  it  was  as  thick  as  his  waist,  and 
suppuration,  as  I  stated,  took  place  under 
theojuadriceps,  and  between  the  gastrocne-" 
mius  and  soleus.  Wherever,  in  short, 
there  is  a  great  dejxjt  of  loose  cellular 
membrane,  there  you  find  an  abscess,  just 
as  happens  in  gun-shot  fractures.  Look- 
ing, then,  to  these  effects,  I  hope  you  will 
suspend  your  hand  in  eases  of  loose  carti- 
lages in  the  joint,  and  think  very  seriously 
before  you  cut  into  the  knee  ;  because,  al- 
though the  operation  is  done  with  your 
scalpel,  and  according  to  the  most  correct 
rules,  yet  if  the  cut  does  not  unite,  you  will 
have  all  these  consequences,  and  yonr  pa- 
tient will  either  die  or  lose  the  limb. 

Before  T  made  these  remarks,  I  ought  to 
have  stated  the  case  of  Thomas  Hawkins, 
a  lad,  aged  17,  admitted  on  the  13th  of 
January,  with  a  gaping  wound  (this  is  a 
case  <iuite  in  ilhistration)  over  the  right 
knee-joint,  but  not  penetrating  it.  Of 
course  this  is  a  very  different  ease  from  the 
last,  and  in  two  months  the  ]>atient  goes 
out  perfectly  well ;  neitlier  sul)ducd  by 
hectic,  liable  to  tedious  scrofulous  disease 
and  abscess,  nor  with  a  stiff  joint. 

Now   follows  the  ease  to  which  I  more 


particularly  call  your  attention.  A  pa- 
tient comes  into  the  liouse  with  a  loose 
cartilage  in  the  knee-joint.  Let  me  re- 
mark to  you,  upon  this  sort  of  ea.se,  that 
when  you  examine  a  ])erson  with  a  loose 
cartilage  in  the  knee  joint,  you  generally 
hear  a  history  of  s(nne  former  accident,  al- 
most forgotten :  or  perhaps  consequent  upon 
that  ace'dent,  there  has  been  inflammation 
and  lameness,  from  which,  however,  he  has 
reco'cred.  After  the  lapse  of  months  (or  it 
mny  be  years),  he  is  found  to  have  a  loose 
cartilage ;  the  character  of  which  is,  that 
while  the  patient  is  walking,  or  running, 
he  suddenly  feels  as  if  a  bolt  were  run  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  bones ;  he  is  lame, 
falls  down,  and  cannot  move  the  joint. 
This  incapacity  is  attended  with  pain,  of 
a  sickening,  sulxhiing  kind;  not  like  the 
pain  of  an  injuiy  from  without — not  like 
the  pain  arising  from  a  common  injury. 
This  takes  place  from  time  to  time,  and 
just  when  he  would  desire  to  be  most  ac- 
tive he  is  tripped  and  thrown  down,  and  re- 
mains incapable  of  motion  until  by  knead- 
ing, and,  as  it  were, coaxing  thepart,  begets 
thecartilagefrombetween  the  surfaces  of  the 
bones.  1  remember  a  young  surgeon  who  was 
placed  in  these  provoking  circumstances. 
When  he  was  called  to  a  patient,  and 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  cross 
the  saddle,  the  h.ose  cartilage  would  get  l)e- 
tween  the  heads  of  the  femur  and  tibia. 
He  required  to  be  lifted  from  his  horse;  to 
be  placed  in  bed,  and  there  he  remained 
for  some  days  ;  and  this  happened  so  often 
that  he  was  precluded  from  all  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  his  profession.  In  such  a  case,  you 
might  think  of  operating,  to  extract  the 
loose  cartilage ;  but  unless  very  serious  re- 
sults are  consequent  on  the  disease,  I 
would  never  advise  the  operation.  In  that 
case,  the  means  to  be  adopted  are  the  em- 
ployment of  an  elastic  bandasfe  and  com- 
press, which  will  cause  the  absorption  of 
the  effused  synovia  which  attends  the  pre- 
sence of  this  body,  whilst  it  also  keeps  the 
loose  cartilage  confined  in  its  recess,  and 
prevents  its  getting  between  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  which  it  is  most  apt  to  do  when  the 
capsule  is  distended  with  fluid. 

The  woman  to  whose  case  I  j)artieularly 
refer,  came  into  the  hospital  with  a  loose 
cartilage  in  this  joint.  She  stated,  that 
"  she  began  to  feel  her  knee  painful,  and 
something  move  in  it,  about  three  years 
ago."  She  said  "  she  obtained  no  rest  day 
or  night,  and  there  was  no  cessation  of  the 
l)ain ;  she  could  walk,  but  she  was  subject 
to  occasional  extraordinaiy  lameness;" 
and,  in  short,  "  that  her  suffering  was  so 
great  that  she  was  willing  to  undergo  any 
hazard  through  an  operation,  with  the 
hopes  of  relief."  The  operation  was  per- 
formed; an  incision  was  made  on  the  in- 
side  of  the  patella:    two  loose  cartilages 
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wore  withdrawn;  severe  inflainnmtion 
very  soon  followed,  with  frequent  rigors 
and  constitutional  disturbance.  All  the 
means  for  subduina:  inilaniniation  and 
jiain  were  had  recourse  to  with  every  pos- 
sible attention,  but  the  wound  did  not  ad- 
liere  ;  inflammation  and  suppuration  com- 
menced in  the  joint,  and  extended  to  the 
leg  and  thigh,  very  much  in  the  manner 
we  have  seen  it  take  place  in  the  cases  of 
accidental  wounds.  There  followed  the 
inflammation  and  suppuration,  that  ex- 
liausting  hectic  of  which  1  spoke  ;  then 
'jame  sloughing  on  the  hip — and  what 
does  this  sloughing  of  the  integuments  of 
the  sacrum  imply,  if  it  be  not  that  owing 
to  the  continued  suffering  and  exhaustion, 
the  patient  is  kept  to  one  posture  by  the 
excess  of  pain?  There  were  no  hopes  of 
saving  her  life,  except  by  am])utation  ;  the 
operation  was  performed,  and  from  that 
time  she  began  to  rally,  and  she  left  the 
hosjiital  quite  well. 

With  regard  to  the  operation  of  ex- 
tracting thee  loose  cartilages,  you  per- 
ceive why  you  must  go  to  it  with  fear  and 
trembling — why  you  do  not  perform  it  un- 
less in  the  most  urgent  circumstances. 
AVlien  you  do  perform  it,  you  must  be  care- 
ful so  to  manage  that  there  shall  be  adhe- 
sion. How  is  that  to  be  eflected,  is  the 
question  of  interest?  The  unfortunate 
occurrence  in  this  poor  woman's  case,  was 
that  of  having  two  loose  cartilages  to  take 
away.  I  do  not  think  T  could  perform  the 
oj)cration  neatly,  so  as  to  jjleasc  myself, 
where  thera  were  two  cartilages  to  remove; 
the  reason  of  which  you  will  perceive  if 
I  describe  the  method.  First,  you  must 
teach  your  assistant  what  he  has  to  do  ; 
for  the  success  of  the  operation  is  fully  as 
much  dependent  on  the  assistant  as  on  the 
operator.  I  have  a  piece  of  board  cut, 
with  a  semicircular  notch  ;  and  by  means 
of  this,  having  got  the  foreign  body  on  the 
lateral  part  of  the  knee,  just  on  the  side  of 
the  lower  head  of  the  femur,  I  force  it  up 
to  the  angle  where  the  synovial  membrane 
is  reflected.  I  push  the  board  with  the 
notch  firmly  against  the  loose  cartilage, 
holding  it,  as  it  were,  in  a  corner  at  the 
utmost  point  of  the  cavity  of  the  knee. 
Placing  this  in  the  hands  of  the  assistant, 
he  must  keep  it  steadily  in  that  jjosition, 
for  if  he  does  not,  the  cartilage  will  es- 
cape; and  if  it  escape,  misery  follows. 
The  next  thing  that  you  have  to  con- 
sider is,  that  you  are  not  to  cut  di- 
rectly down,  hecause  you  have  to  provide 
for  an  oblique  wound,  that  the  lips  may 
more  certainly  heal,  and  therefore  you 
draw  the  integuments  a  little  aside ;  and 
having  done  that,  you  then  cut  down  on 
the  cartilage.  I  say,  then,  having  drawn 
the  integuments  aside,  you  carry  your 
knife    (sharp    as    a    razor)    across,   very 


lightly,  and  cut  with  aperi)endieular  edge, 
taking  care  to  avoid  i)res  ure;  for  if  you 
press  on  the  cartilage,  it  may  escape.  At 
last  you  see  nothing  but  the  cobweb  of  the 
])roper  capsule  ;  you  continue  to  draw 
the  knife  over  it,  and  out  starts  the  loose 
cartilage.  But  sometimes  I  have  done  thus : 
havingmade  theincision  through  the  integu- 
ments, I  take  a  strong  and  straight  couching- 
needle,  and  strike  it  through  the  thin  mem- 
brane, direct  on  the  cartilage,  and  so  hold 
it  firm ;  and  then,  drawing  the  knife  by 
the  side  of  the  point  of  the  needle,  I  bring 
out  the  cartilage  on  the  point  of  the  needle, 
^hieh  makes  a  pretty  operation.  If  the 
body  escapes  after  you  have  made  the  in- 
cision, and  the  synovia  has  come  out,  and 
you  have  to  bend  the  knee  to  get  hold  of 
the  cartilage,  or  if  you  have  to  put  in  a 
pair  of  forceps  to  catch  it,  or  having 
adroitly  brought  out  one,  there  is  a  second, 
as  there  was  in  this  case,  it  is  ten  chances 
to  one  that  you  cannot  remove  it  with  so 
slight  and  obii<iue  an  incision  as  I  have  de- 
scribed ;  and  then  all  the  mischief  that  I 
have  dwelt  upon  is  too  apt  to  result.  You 
would  hardly  believe  that  a  cut  made  with 
so  clean  an  instrument  should  produce  this 
mischief,  yet  the  well-informed  student 
knows  that  it  must  be  so,  hecause,  although 
the  operation  be  done  according  to  rule, 
and  is  one  of  the  admitted  or  regular  ope- 
rations, still  it  is  a  penetrating  wound; 
and  if  adhesion  does  not  follow,  misery 
and  suffering  result — the  loss  of  the  limb  or 
the  loss  of  life. 

There  is  another  case,  but  we  do  not  re- 
quire a  regularly  drawn  up  account  of  it. 
You  m^y  see  the  lad  lying  in  the  ward, 
and  take  a  note  of  it  yourselves.  The 
circumstances  arc  these:  — He  is  a  young 
fellow,  who  acknowledges  Ijeing  drunk. 
At  the  time  of  the  accident,  he  was 
thrown  down,  or  was  lying  down,  and 
trying  to  get  up,  when  a  heavy  fellow  fell 
uponhim,  with  his  knee  pressing  against, 
or  rather  falling  upon,  the  outside  of  the 
thigh,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  push  the 
knee  in  and  burst  the  lateral  ligament  of 
the  knee-joint.  I  would  ask  you,  as  ana- 
tomists attending  the  dissecting-room, 
whether,  when  the  knee  is  thus  broken 
down,  as  it  were,  and  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  is  lacerated,  the  crucial  ligament 
must  not  also  he  sprained ;  for  so  long  as 
the  crucial  ligament  is  entire  the  bones 
are  bound  together  ?  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  knee  be  a  little  bent,  the  pres- 
sure may  come  altogether  to  bear  on  the 
inner  lateral  ligament,  which,  you  know,  is 
not  very  strong.  Now,  then,  observe  the 
Ir.-atment  in  this  case.  The  limb  is  I)nund 
uji;  every  means  are  taken  to  subdue  inflam- 
mation :  a  splint  is  i)ut  on  the  outside  of 
the  knee,  so  as  to  supjiort  the  joint  and 
allow  the  ligament  to  unite. 
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I    sliall    take    this   opportunity    of    re- 
minding you  of  the  nature  of  these  liga- 
ments.    A  ligament,  in  its  natural  condi- 
tion, is  white  and  tense,  and  not  very   vas- 
cular; hut  when  it  is  injured,  and  lias  be- 
come the  seat  of  inflammation,  it  changes 
its  character;  it  becomes  of  a  grev  coh)ur, 
and  quite  vascular,  compared  to  what  it  is 
in  the    natural   condition.     It  is   now  no 
limcrer  an   inelastic  rope,  biniing  the  ends 
of  the  bones ;   it   has  become  loose  in  its 
texture.       That    is    exactly    what    takes 
place  here  in  this   accident' to  the   lateral 
ligament.      The    accident,    for  the   most 
l>art,    happens    thus  :     an    old    lady   de 
scending  from  her  carriage,  or  sav  an  old 
woman  coming  down  stairs,  thinks  to  put 
her  foot  on  the  pavement  or  the  floor;  she 
is  mistaken,    she   has   a    step   farther    to 
descend,  and  she  comes  down  with  a   jolt, 
with   all  her  weight.     Now  you  remember 
that  the  femur  is  oblique  both  in  men  and 
women,    but    particularly    in    the   latter 
(which    is   the    reason    why    the  accident 
most  frequently  takes   place  in  women.) 
The  effect  of  tlais  obliquity  is,  that  when 
the  weight  falls  thus,  there  is  a  jar  u])on 
the  inner  lateral  ligament ;  and  when  this 
has  taken  place,  it  is  apt  to  happen  again 
and  again  in  the  same  knee,  for  the  liga- 
ment becomes  so  loose  in  its  texture,  that  it 
yields  more  and  more  easily  each  successive 
sprain,  and   the  knee  falls  inwards,  the 
obliquity  of  the  thigh-bone  is  increased, 
and  therefore  the  accident  occurss  more  fre- 
<|uently,  and  from  less  and  less  violence, 
till  at  last  the  patient  cannot   step  at  all. 
The  obliquity  of  the  bone,  and  the   weak- 
ness of  the  ligament,  are  such,  that  she 
cannot  bear  her  weight  upon  the  limb.     If, 
then,  you  are  sent  for  to  an  old  lady,  and 
she  tells  you  that  coming   out  of  the  car- 
riage  she  sprained  her  knee,  you  know  that 
it  is  most  likely  the  inner  ligament  which 
is  hurt;    and  in  examining  the  knee,  you 
put  your  finger  or  thumb  on  that  ligament, 
and  ask  whether  the  pain   is  not  there. 
She  replies,  "  it  is;"  and  it  shews  her  at 
once   that  you   are  acquainted  with  the 
case. 

Recollect  that  while  you  employ  means 
to  subdue  the  inflammation,  you  must  be 
careful  in  your  mechanical  a])paratus  to 
prevent  a  succession  of  injuries,  which 
inay  destroy  the  natural  jjrotections  of  the 
joint.  The  accident  which  has  occurred 
to  this  young  man  is  of  a  diflerent  nature, 
so  far  as  there  being  more  injury  done,  and 
perhaps  more  care  being  necessary,  he 
will  be  secured  against  the  cflccts  which 
too  often  follow  the  slighter  jars  of  this 
lateral  ligament. 
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DrSTOCEA    PELVICA. 

During  1833,  two  cases  of  perforation  oc- 
curred in  the  hospital,  and  in  both  in- 
stances jjroved  fatal  from  other  causes- 
the  one  in  May,  from  abdominal  inflamma- 
tion, the  other  in  August,  from  an  attack 
reseinlding  cholera.  I  mention  the  date, 
because  it  was  when  the  nights  were  op- 
pressively hot,  and  when  the" general  state 
of  the  weather  had  a  very  unfavourable  ef- 
fect on  the  healthiness  of  the  patients.  I 
could  have  wished  to  have  given  these  two 
cases  at  length ;  but  not  having  been  per- 
mitted to  make  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, they  present  but  comparatively  little 
interest. 

Two  cases  of  dystocea  pelvica  have  beeu 
treated  by  inducing  artificial  premature 
labour,  and  in  both  cases  with  a  success- 
ful result. 

May  14th,  1833.— Sarah  Lambert,  set. 
31;  second  pregnancy;  perforation  re- 
quired in  her  former  labour,  on  account  of 
the  projecting  ])r()montorium  sacri,  which 
can  be  easily  reached  by  the  finger.  Men- 
struated last  on  the  9th  of  September.  In 
about  the  26th  week  of  pregnancy,  Dr. 
Ley  and  myself  ascertained  the  defective 
length  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter, 
which  is  apparently  2|  inches  at  the  utmost. 
Artificial  premature  labour  was  decided 
upon,  and  she  returned  to  the  hospital  on 
May  6th,  when,  according  to  her  reckon- 
ing, she  was  in  her  31st  week. 

It  was  determined  to  attempt  exciting  the 
uterine  contractions,  if  possible,  without 
previously  rupturing  the  membranes;  and, 
accordingly ,afterhaVing  thoroughly  cleared 
the  bowels  by  castor  oil,  5ss.  of  sccale  cor- 
nutum  was  given  on  the  evening  of  the 
9tb,  which  was  twice  repeated  at  intervals 
of  two  hours.  During  the  night,  moderate 
pains,  like  the  first  commencement  of  la- 
bour (according  to  her  own  description), 
came  on,  and  continued  regularly  till 
morning,  but  nearly  disappeared  towards 
the  afternoon  (May  10.)  To  rccal  the 
uterine  contractions  more  efl'ectually,  fif- 
teen grains  of  ext.  coloc.  comp.  were  given 
about  six  in  the  evening ;  and  in  two  hours 
after  the  sccale  was  given,  an<l  twice  re- 
peated, as  before.  Brisk  pains  followed; 
and  about  three  in  the  morning  (May  11) 
she  felt  much  griped,  and  vomited ;" they 
continued  tolerably  active  all  the  night, 
but  towards  noon  diminished  considerabh\ 
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At  four  p.Ji.  the  os  uteri  was  not  suffi- 
ciently open  to  admit  the  finger,  tlie  cervix 
being  still  very  long.  Towards  night  the 
pains  had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

May  12th. — Dr.  Ley  pierced  the  mem- 
branes, and  instantly  withdrew  the  sti- 
lette,  to  prevent  further  discharge  of  liquor 
amnii,  very  little  of  which  escaped  during 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

13th; — Towards  evening  pains  began  to 
come  on,  and  much  liquor  amnii  drib- 
bled away. 

I4th.  —  Pains  regular,  and  tolerably 
strong ;  OS  uteri  barely  open  enough  to 
admit  the  finger;  cervix  still  long;  head 
can  be  felt  loose,  and  resting  on  the  supe- 
rior aperture.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
day  the  j^ains  had  considerably  increased 
in  power ;  liq.  amnii  still  escapes ;  bowels 
not  open  since  yesterday;  the  pains  are 
chiefly  in  the  lower  part  of  abdomen,  and 
do  not  appear  to  act  upon  the  os  uteri,  but 
run  down  each  thigh.  As  they  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  the  character  of  genuine  la- 
bour pains,  and  exhausted  her  to  little  pur- 
pose, I  gave  her  ten  grains  of  Dover's 
powder,  after  which  they  ceased  for  about 
two  hours.  They  now  returned  much 
more  efficaciously,  being  chiefly  in  the 
loins ;  the  os  uteri  gradually  dilated ;  and 
at  3^  P.M.  she  was  delivered  of  a  living 
girl.  The  head  was  much  flattened,  and 
the  right  temple  shewed-  a  deep  indenta- 
tion, frcmi  having  been  pressed  so  long 
against  the  promontorium  saeri.  The 
child  was  well  formed,  and  what  would  be 
considered  as  having  been  carried  eight 
months.  The  placenta,  &ic.  came  away 
easily,  and  no  haemorrhage  followed. 

15th. — Feels  comfortable;  nipples  are  so 
little  prominent,  that  the  child  has  refused 
to  draw  them,  but  sucked  well  from  ano- 
ther patient. 

16th. — Bowels  opened  by  castor  oil;  and 
a  small  quantity  was  given  to  the  child. 
It  sucks  well,  but  not  its  mother's  breast. 

18th. — Breasts  beginning  to  swell,  and 
now  the  child  will  take  her  breast;  it 
thrives  and  looks  healtliy. 

The  attempt  to  excite  uterine  action 
without  previously  rupturing  the  mem- 
branes, was  done  at  my  request,  being  a 
practice  which  has  been  very  successfully 
followed  by  Naegele.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  the  closer  we  can  imitate 
a  natural  labour  in  every  respect,  the  bet- 
ter will  be  our  chance  of  success  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  unsuccessful 
cases  of  artificial  premature  labour  have 
been  in  consequence  of  allowing  the  liquor 
amnii  to  drain  off  entirely.  The  pressure 
of  the  uterus  1  as  been  therefore  exerted 
upon  the  child  itself,  which  at  this  early 
age  was  much  too  delicate  to  bear  it  with- 
out injury.     This  was  to  a  degree  avoided 


by  my  colleague  Dr.  Ley  instantly  with- 
drawing the  stilette  as  soon  as  he  had 
punctured  the  membranes.  As  soon,  there 
fore,  as  a  little  liquor  amnii  had  escaped, 
they  collapsed,  and  thus  closed  the  open- 
ing. Dr.  L.  has  been  remarkably  success- 
ful in  cases  of  artificial  premature  labour, 
having  in  public  and  private  practice  suc- 
cessfully treated,  during  1833,  no  fewer 
than  five  or  six  cases. 

The  other  case,  the  particulars  of  which 
I  need  not  relate  at  length,  was  a  short 
woman,  not  deformed  to  outward  appear- 
ance, and  who  had  been  delivered  several 
times  before  in  the  same  manner,  but  all 
the  children  were  either  born  dead,  or  died 
shortly  after  birth.  Dr.  Ley  ruptured  the 
membranes  when,  according  to  her  reckon- 
ing, she  was  seven  months  and  six  days  ad- 
vanced in  her  pregnancv.  Pains  came  on 
in  forty-eight  hours  after,  and  a  living, 
although  weakly  child,  was  born,  which, 
though  it  required  a  great  deal  of  care 
at  first,  eventually  throve  well. 

I  now  come  to  those  cases  of  dystocea 
where  labour  was  rendered  tedious  or  diffi- 
cult from  the  powers  destined  for  the  ex 
pulsion  of  the  foetus  being  insufficient,  or 
otherwise  faulty.  Four  cases  occurred 
where  this  was  more  or  less  evident;  one 
was  a  tedious  first  labour,  the  pains  hav- 
ing been  rendered  irregular  and  ineffective 
from  a  state  of  general  plethora,  and  hav- 
ing assumed  that  spasmodic  character  cal- 
led false  pains.  In  the  other  three,  the 
application  of  the  forceps  became  neces- 
sary. 

May,  17,  1833.-Mary  Kennedy,  set.  18, 
delivered  of  a  girl;  first  child;  first  posi- 
tion; a  robust,  weather-beaten,  Irish  milk 
woman ;  florid  complexion. 

1.5th — Bowels  have  been  opened  by  cas- 
tor oil ;  has  been  complaining  of  pains  for 
some  little  time ;  they  are  at  the  low  er 
part  of  the  abdomen — not  at  all  in  the 
back.  She  had  no  pains  when  I  saw  her. 
Per  vaginam  I  could  feel  the  head  present- 
ing through  the  inferior  segment  of  the 
uterus,  and  could  just  reach  the  os  uteri, 
which  was  quite  closed,  and  high  up  in  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum.  These  pains  being 
evidently  spurious,  I  ordered  her  l.j 
minims  of  liq.  opii  sid.  in  aq.  menth.  pip. 

16th. — Passed  the  night  comfortably; 
pains  returned,  still  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen.  Os  uteri  can  be  reached 
with  difficulty,  scarcely  dilated  to  the  size 
of  a  sixpence  :  edge  very  thin.  Pains  pro- 
dace  much  suffering.  Pulse  full.  vs.  ad 
3xvj. 

R.  Liq.  Opii  Sed.  mxx. ;  Ol.  Ricini 
AquEe  Menth.  pip.  aa  Jss.  ft.  haust. 
Stat,  sumendus. 

The  blood  was  unusually  dark  (five 
o'clock  P.M.);  the  pains  did  not  disajjjsear 
entirely,  but  their  character  changed  im- 
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mediately,  beinpj  now  situated  in  tlie  loins, 
leaving'  the  abdomen  quite  free.  The  os 
uteri  l)eu;an  to  dilate,  its  edge  to  swell,  so 
that  bv  three  o'clock  the  next  morninsj 
(3Iay  17th),  it  had  entirely  disaiJjieared. 
The  bag  of  membranes  projected  nearly 
between  the  labia.  I  therefore  ruptured 
them,  having  previously  ascertained  that 
theposteriorfontanelle  was  towards  the  left 
foramen  ovale.  'I'lie  pains  now  increased 
considerably;  the  head  came  slowly  upon 
the  perineum,  and  distended  it  so  gradu- 
ally, that  scarcely  any  ru])ture  was  pro- 
duced, although  supported  by  a  mid- 
wife pupil.  The  child  was  some  time  be- 
fore the  shoulders  passed  ;  but  as  a  smart 
haemorrhage  came  on,  1  assisted  it  a  little, 
and  the  rest  of  the  child  soon  followed. 
The  hajmorrhage  ceased,  and  in  the  course 
of  ten  minutes  the  placenta  was  expelled. 

The  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  os  uteri 
(l.iring  labour  is  an  excellent  means  of 
forming  some  idea  as  to  its  duration,  and 
has  been  strangely  misinter])reted  by  au- 
thors and  teachers  of  midwifery.  It  has 
been  considered,  that  the  os  uteri  does  not 
dilate  until  its  edge  has  become  thin ;  but 
this  is  very  far  from  being  the  ca-e,  as  it 
occurs  in  nature.  The  thin  os  uteri  never 
dilates,  nor  will  it  open  until  its  edge  has 
become  thick,  soft,  and  cushiony.  This 
fact  is  strikingly  demonstrated  in  the  above 
case,  and  is  of  considerable  value  in  deter- 
mining how  far  a  venesection,  &c.  has  been 
efficaciouSjby  inducing  genuine  labourpains 
and  disposing  the  os  uteri  to  dilate.  In 
cases  where  there  is  much  spasmodic  pain, 
whether  before  or  after  labour,  accom- 
panied by  any  vascular  excitement,  the 
liq.  opii  sed.  is  a  form  decidedly  preferable 
to  the  common  ojiium ;  it  is  not  only 
safer,  on  account  of  being  less  apt  to  sti- 
mulate the  heart  and  render  the  pulse 
sharp,  but  is  much  more  certain  in  pro- 
ducing its  sedative  effects. 

Oof.  1st,  183.3.— Esther  Collins,  a>t.  .36, 
delivered  of  a  boy;  first  child.  Has  had 
one  miscaiTiage.  Came  into  the  hos]>ital 
on  the  1:3th  of  August  with  false  pains; 
reckons  that  she  has  gone  her  full  time. 
Can  hear  the  fcEtal  pulse  a  little  to  the 
left,  and  below  the  umbilicus — 1:32  in  the 
minu'e,  tliough  not  sufficiently  distinct  for 
me  to  hear  the  dmihle  jtulsations.  Pulse 
of  the  mother  (i8.  Can  luar  the  jilacental 
circulation  no  where,  unless  it  be  a  very 
indistinct  ]nilsation  in  the  left  hypogas- 
trium.  These  spurious  pains  were  re- 
moved, and  she  left  the  hosjiital. 

Sept.  27th. — Returned  with  pains,  which 
were  evidently  spurious,  having  no  eifcct 
whatever  upon  the  os  uteri.  Says  that  she 
has  not  felt  the  motion  of  the  child,  but  it 
rolls  over  like  a  heavy  weight  as  she  turns 
from  side  to  side.  Upon  examining  with 
the  stethoscope,  I   could   hear  the   foetal 


heart  beating  128  in  the  minute,  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  umbilicus,  but  nothing 
of  the  jilacenta.  She  took  10  grains  of 
Dover's  powder  at  night,  which  relieved 
the  pains. 

28th. — Towards  evening  the  false  j>ains 
returned,  and  she  had  a  draught  of  ii^xx. 
of  liq.  opii  sed.  and  n^xv.  of  li(|.  autim. 
tart,  ami  the  pains  were  again  relieved. 

30th. — Pains  have  begun  to  aflect  the  os 
uteri,  which  is  open  to  the  size  of  a 
shilling.  Head  presents,  and  I  can  feel  a 
fontanelle  towards  the  left  foramen  ovale, 
but  cannot  distinguish  which  it  is ;  suspect  it 
to  be  the  great  fontanelle,  as  one  suture  runs 
almost  directly  backwards.  Towards  the 
afternoon  the  pains  again  assumed  the 
character  of  spurious  ones ;  and  as  the 
vagina  was  hot  and  dry,  I  bled  her  to  ^xij. 
The  pains  quickly  became  more  active  and 
eftectn.al  ;  the  os  uteri  dilated,  and  the 
head  advanced  near  to  the  perineum,  but 
here  it  remained ;  nor  did  the  pains  pro- 
duce any  effect  upon  it.  The  liquor  amnii 
has  been  dribbling  all  to-day  and  yester- 
day. Towards  midnight  the  pains  dimi- 
nished ;  and  at  one  a.m.  I  applied  the 
forceps,  and  extracted  rather  a  small  head ; 
the  rest  of  the  labour  followed  naturally. 

Oct.  1st. — She  complained  towards  even- 
ing of  smart  uterine  pain  ;  the  tongue  was 
dry,  and  other  s3'mi)toms  of  uterine  phle- 
bitis. Ten  grains  of  calomel  and  four 
grains  of  antimonial  powder  we;e  given, 
and  a  hot  poultice  of  linseed  meal  a])plied 
to  the  abdomen.  In  an  hour  afterwards 
she  vomited  ;  but  as  the  bowels  acted 
well,  and  produced  some  copious  bilious 
evacuations,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
powder  must  have  been  retained. 

2d. — Has  felt  free  from  ])ain,  and  com- 
fortable; during  the  night  had  a  shivering 
fit  and  return  of  the  uterine  pain.  A  fresh 
poultice  was  applied,  and  a  dose  of  carb. 
and  sulph.  magnesiic  given,  which  pro- 
duced two  or  three  evacuations  during  the 
night. 

3d. —  Had  a  fresh  return  of  pain  in  the 
afternoon,  coming  on  spasmi>dically  ;  pale, 
weak,  and  sliglilly  hysterical ;  tongue  dry, 
but  pulse  natural.  Four  grains  of  calo- 
mel and  eight  grains  of  Dover's  poAvder 
were  given,  and  several  feculent  evacua- 
tions followed.  The  poultice  to  the  abdo- 
men was  renewed. 

•1th.  —  Passed  a  firm  coagulum,  with 
some  portions  of  membrane,  in  the  nnmi- 
ing.  Bowels  continually  open,  with  much 
tenesmus;  stools  consisting  of  Hakes  of 
lymph,  like  chopped  mciubrane,  floating 
in  a  reddish  watery  menstruum.  Verv 
weak  ;  tongue  dry  and  brown ;  feels  ])ain 
of  abdomen  when  she  moves.  Hyd.  c. 
creta  et  soda>  carb.  aa  gr.  iv.  were  given 
every  two  hours  for  three  times. 

Sth. — 31uch  pain  of  abdomen.      Eigh- 
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teen  leeches  were  applied,  and  hy<l.  c. 
en  ta  and  sod;i?  earb.  aa  gr.  iv.  repeated, 
flltuitli  beeoraing  sore;  and  in  the  after- 
noon a  quantity  of  healthy  bilious  fa?ces 
was  floating  upon  the  e\aeuatiou.  Feels 
better. 

6th.— Has  felt  comfortable  during  the 
night.  Bowels  open  three  times;  healthy 
evaeuations. 

I  .'^hould  not  have  given  this  case  at  full 
length,  had  not  every  part  of  it  been  re- 
l)lete  with  interest.  The  auscultations 
w  Inch  were  made  w  hen  she  iirst  came  into 
tlie  hospital  give  a  tolerably  good  view- 
how  far  this  mode  of  diagnosis  may  be  de- 
])eiided  upon.  The  placental  sound,  to  my 
mind,  is  not  a  certain  sign— firstly,  because 
its  absence  cannot  be  considered  to  denote 
the  child's  death ;  and,  secondly,  because 
as  yet  I  know  of  no  certain  diagnostic  be- 
tween the  bruit  placentaire  and  that  of  the 
iliac  and  other  arteries.  The  common 
situation  of  the  placenta  is  at  the  back 
part  of  the  fundus;  and  therefore  in  many 
cases  it  will  be  impossible  to  hear  the  rush 
of  its  circulation.  And  with  regard  to  the 
second  objection,  I  have  repeatedly  heard 
a  deep  whizzing  pulsation  in  each  hypo- 
gastrium,  which,  from  the  result  of  the  la- 
bour, must  have  been  produced  by  the 
iliacs.  Auscultators  of  more  tact  and  ex- 
l)erience  than  myself  may  (and  perhaps 
justly),  attribute  my  second  objection  to 
want  of  practice  with  the  stethoscope; 
but  the  strength  of  the  patient's  circula- 
tion, the  thickness  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  the  size  of  the  uterus,  &.c.  are  so 
variable,  that  I  cannot  place  much  depen- 
dence upon  the  placental  soimd.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  being  able  to  hear  the 
foetal  circulation  is  a  very  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  means  of  diagnosis ;  not  only 
for  deciding  as  to  the  existence  of  preg- 
nancy, but  also  for  ascertaining,  before  la- 
bour, whether  the  child  be  living  or  not. 
In  the  above-mentioned  case,  it  was  very 
useful  in  preventing  me  from  being  misled' 
by  a  symptom  of  the  child's  death,  which 
in  most  cases  is  very  certain,  viz.  the  sen- 
sation of  the  rolling  about  of  a  heavy 
weight  in  the  abdomen  as  the  patient  turns 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  I  have  once 
before  seen  this  symptom,  where  the  result 
of  the  labour  proved  the  child  to  be  alive, 
and  cannot  account  for  it. 

The  whole  subject  of  dystocea  from  a 
faulty  state  of  the  powers  destined  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  foetus,  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  accoucheur;  and  the  dif- 
ferent causes  from  which  it  may  arise  have 
not  been  suiEciently  noticed  in  this  coun- 
try. The  works  of  Wigand,  Boer,  Von 
Herder,  SchmittrauUer,  &c.  are  compara- 
tively but  little  known,  and  contain  much 
valuable  information  upon  this  subject. 
The  attack  which  followed  her  labour 


was  rather  an  unusual  form  of  puerperal 
disease:  it  was  an  inflamed  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  intestines, 
which  appeared  to  have  taken  upon  itself 
that  secretion  of  coagulable  lymph  which 
is  frequently  eflused  by  the  serous  mem- 
branes in  inflammation  at  this  period. 
The  liver  had  entirely  ceased  to  act,  the 
intestinal  contents  appeared  to  consist 
merely  of  those  little  flakes  of  coagulable 
lymph  in  a  reddish  serum ;  and,  with  a 
view  to  restore  the  biliary  secretion,  and 
thus  supply  the  intestinal  canal  with  its 
natural  stimulus,  I  kept  up  such  an  action 
upon  the  system  with  hyd.  c.  creta,  as 
should  induce  slight  salivation. 

It  will  perhaps  appear  a  rough  sort  of 
practice  giving  ten  grains  of  calomel  at  a 
dose.  I  do  it  in  these  cases  for  two  rea- 
sons—first, because  small  and  repeated 
doses  of  calomel  will  not  produce  the  same 
eflects  ;  and,  secondly,  because  in  the  end 
much  less  is  usually  taken,  when  thus  ad- 
ministered, than  when  given  in  doses  of 
two  or  three  grains.  In  cases  of  uterine 
phlebitis,  which  was  the  form  under  which 
the  first  part  of  her  attack  appeared,  sali- 
vation is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  : 
violent  depletion  by  venesection  and  pur- 
gatives is  not  our  object.  This  must  be 
to  stimulate  every  excreting  organ  to  gene- 
ral increased  action ;  and  I  know  of  no 
remedy  ca;  able  of  exerting  these  eflects 
except  an  eight  or  ten-grain  dose  of  calo- 
mel. Every  excretion  is  excited  —  the 
liver,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tines, the  kidneys,  the  skin,  are  all  roused 
to  a  state  of  activity ;  and  I  cannot  but 
attribute  the  return"  of  lochia  which  fre- 
quently follows  a  dose  of  this  sort  to  a 
similar  action  exerted  upon  the  uterus. 
The  enteritic  aflection  which  followed,  re- 
quired the  exhibition  of  mercury  in  a  very 
dift'erent  manner;  and  as  soon  as  the  state 
of  the  gums  shewed  that  it  liad  afl"ected 
the  system,  an  abatement  of  the  symptoms 
immediately  followed. 

,  set.  22.— Oct.  6th,  1833,  out- 
patient; second  pregnancy ;  second  posi- 
tion. 

An  unhealthy-looking  woman,  whose 
cast  of  features  so  resembled  those  of  a  de- 
formed person,  that  at  first  I  suspected 
she  was  so ;  was  delivered  with  the  forceps 
in  her  last  labour.  Pains  came  on  yester- 
day, and  they  have  ceased  almost  entirely 
for  two  or  three  hours.  Head  ac  the  infe- 
rior aperture  ;  posterior  fontanelle  for- 
wards and  to  the  right,  but  not  bearing  on 
the  perineum.  Passages  cool  and  moist ; 
bowels  confined.  Introduced  the  forceps 
with  remarkable  ease,  and  extracted  the 
head,  which  was  very  large;  swelling  of 
the  cranial  integuments  on  the  left  side. 
The  child  immediately  shewed  signs  of 
life,  and  the  rest  of  the'lwdy  followed  soon 
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after.  No  ha?inorrbage.  A  dose  of  erc:ot 
of  rye  was  g-iven  immediately  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  and  the  placenta  came 
down  easily. 

It  might  be  asked,  why  was  the  secale 
cornutura  not  used  to  expedite  labour  in 
this  case  ?  I  would  answer,  because  not 
only  were  the  situation  of  the  head  and 
state  of  the  passages  most  favourable  for 
applying  the  forceps,  but  also,  from  the 
weakly  and  unhealthy  look  of  the  patient, 
and  ihe  long  cessation  of  the  pains,  I 
did  not  expect  that  the  uterus  would  be 
sufficiently  roused  by  a  dose  of  this  medi- 
cine. The  result  proved  that  I  was  right ; 
for  when  the  child  was  born,  she  declared 
that  she  would  much  sooner  have  me  apply 
the  forceps  than  endure  one  good  labour 
pain.  The  ergot  which  was  given  after 
the  birth  of  the  child  was  to  ensure  uterine 
contraction  and  prevent  hasmorrhage. 
[To  be  continued.] 


EFFICACY  OF  CUBEBS. 

Dr.  Fenoglio,  of  Turin,  from  a  number 
of  cases  which  he  has  had  under  his  care, 
and  which  are  published  in  the  Annali  Uni- 
versali,  has  drawn  inferences  highly  favour- 
able to  the  superior  efficacy  of  cubebs  in 
blennorrhoea.  He  considers  this  medicine 
as  almost  a  specific,  and  is  positive  that  its 
use  is  attended  with  no  ill  consequences. 
The  dose  he  employs  is  three  scruples  a-day, 
administered  in  conserve  of  roses;  and, 
as  a  general  fact,  he  states  that  from  two 
to  four  ounces  of  cubebs,  taken  for  a  pe- 
riod varying  from  two  to  four  weeks,  are 
.sufficient  to  cure  the  disorder. 


MEDICAL   STATISTICS— MR. 
BROUGHAM'S  BILL. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  a  legislative 
measure,  such  as  that  which  we  recently 
recommended,  is  now  actually  in  progress  : 
we  allude  to  Mr.  Brougham's  Bill  for  the 
better  registration  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Though  only  collaterally^  connected  with 
the  subject,  such  a  bill  cannot  but  greatly 
promote  the  advancement  of  medical  sta- 
tistics. The  expenses  of  the  working  of 
the  machinery,  which  is  to  be  entirely  of  a 
civil  nature,  are  estimated  at  somewhat 
under  70,000/.  per  annum,  which  will  not 
constitute  an  annual  tax  of  more  than  6d. 
on  each  family  throughout  the  land. 

NEW  MEDICAL  WORKS. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Practice 
of  Medicine.  By  John  Dowson,  M.D. 
Price  4s.  Gd. 


Pharmaeojioeia  Homoeopathica.  Edidit 
F.  F.  Quin,  3I.D.,  &c.     Price  7s. 

Essai  sur  la  Leucorrhee.  Par  M.  Bu- 
reaud  Riofrey,  D.M.P.     Price  3s.  6d. 

WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  OF  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality, -Wa^  13,  1834. 
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47 

71 

30-31 
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■VVInd  variable,  S.  W.  prevailing. 
Rain  frequent  during  the  5th,  otherwise  gene- 
rally clear. 

Rain  fallen,  -475  of  an  inch. 


Thursday 
Friday.  .  . 
Saturday  . 
Sunday  .  , 
Monday  . 
Tuesday 


Wednesday  14 


from  60  to  75 

42  70 

46  70 

49  68 

51  63 

49  63 

41  65 


.30-19  to  30-14 
30-07       30  01 


29  96 
29  85 
29-70 
29  60 
29  63 


29-92 
29-79 
29  63 
29-59 
29-77 


Prevailing  wind,  S.W. 

Frequent  showers  during  the  three  last  days, 
otherwise  generally  clear 
Kain  fallen,  -525  of  an  inch. 

Chakles  Henry  Adams. 


NOTICES. 

Mr.  T.'s  note  shall  be  attended  to. 

The  Plan  of  3Iedical  Reform  which  lias 
been  sent  us  is  under  consideration.  Its 
length  is  against  it,  unless  its  details  be 
l)articularly  good. 

W.WiLSO.v,  Printer,  07,  Skinncr-Strtet,  Lond.ui. 
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DIFFICULT  LABOUR.— INSTRir. 
MENTS. ' 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  FORCEPS. 

The  OS  iitei-i  yiiust  he  dilated,  and  the  head  in 
thejielvi^,  before  the  shon  forceps  can  he  applied. 
— Before  the  short  forceps  can  be  apj)lied, 
the  OS  uteri  must  he  entirely  dilated,  and 
the  head  must  have  come  down  into  the 
pelvis  sufficiently  low  to  enable  us  to  feel 
one  or  both  cars  distinctly.  You  will 
plainly  perceive  that  the  instrument  can 
neither  be  introduced  without  difficulty, 
nor  worked  without  danger,  unless  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  be  fully  opened;  and 
you  will  equally  understand",  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  toucli  one  or  both  cars,  because 
they  become  the  guide  to  the  proper  adap- 
tation of  the  blades.  To  employ  the  in- 
strument with  advantage,  then,  the  exact 
position  of  the  child's  head  must  be  accu- 
rately made  out ;  and  this  v,  e  learn  l)v  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  situation  of  the  ears 
as  regards  the  pelvis,  and  to  the  irregula- 
rities in  tlieir  form.  We  know  that  the 
back  part  of  the  organ,— the  helix,  or  flap, 
— is  free  and  unattached,  and  looks  to- 
wards the  occiput;  while  the  tragus  is 
bound  more  closely  down,  and  is  directed 
toward ;  the  face.  Thus  the  position  of  the 
ear,  in  respect  to  the  pelvic  cavity,  informs 
us  whether  the  head  has  made  its  turn ; 
and  the  direction  of  the  diflerent  points  of 
the  organ  itself,  determines  whether  the 
face  is  i)laced  backwards  or  forwards. 

;338.— XIV. 


As  soon  as  a  necessity  for  instrumental 
interference  apjjears,  two  questions  of 
some  importance  will  naturally  ofiier  them- 
selves to  our  mind  :  the  first  is,  whether  «  c 
shall  call  in  the  assistance  of  another  prac- 
titioner, to  advise  us  by  his  counsel,  to  aid 
us  in  the  o])eration,  and  to  divide  with  ns 
the  res])onsibility  of  the  case;  and  the  se- 
cond, whether  we  shall  a])prise  the  pa- 
tient of  the  necessity'  of  such  helj),  and  ob- 
tain her  sanction  and  approval.  So  far  as 
the  first  question  is  concerned,  narrow  po- 
licy might  perhaps  whisper  to  us,  that  we 
should  not  unnecessarily  throw  our  cha- 
racters into  the  hands  of  a  neighbouring, 
probably  a  rival,  and  jierliaps  not  very 
friendly,  practitioner.  VVe  may  be  led  to 
argue,  that  we  are  giving  him  an  undue 
superiority ;  that  he  may,  perhaps,  be 
tempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  confi- 
dence we  repose  in  him,  to  wonn  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  our  patient;  that 
he  may  blazon  it  abroad  he  was  consulted 
in  a  case  so  difficult,  that  we  were  incom- 
petent to  its  management;  and  that  to  his 
judgment  and  dexterity  the  safety  of  the 
patient  was  to  be  attributed.  A  selfish 
and  narrow-minded  feeling  might  prompt 
us  to  reason  thus;  but  I  should  hope  there 
are  few  men  in  the  profession  (notwith- 
standing the  vituperations  continually 
hurled  at  the  general  body  by  some  por- 
tion of  the  medical  press),  who  would  be 
guilty  of  such  a  breach  of  professional  eti- 
quette, as  implied  in  this  suspicion. 

But  let  us  even  look  at  the  dark- 
est point  of  the  picture:  we  will  suppose 
it  probable  that  the  person  we  consult  will 
take  advantage  of  our  confidence,  and  en- 
deavour to  supplant  us  by  specious  misrepre- 
sentation :  still  I  would  recommend  you  to 
act  on  the  same  princij  le ;  and,  strong  in 
your  own  acquirements,  in  the  integrity  of 
your  intentions,  and  the  propriety  of  your 
conduct,  to  disregard  the  ill-natured  asper- 
sions which  envy  or  malice  may  circulate 
to  your  discredit:  for  there  is  such  a 
comfort  in  the  division  of  responsibility, 
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siieli  a  consolatiun  in  knowin*;-,  if  the  case 
turns  o:it  ill,  tliU  yon  liavc  not  acU'd  i-n- 
tinly  on  your  own  ju(li;;nK'nf,  l)nt  that 
anotlioi-  ])aity  lias  .sanctionetl  the  means 
enii)loyetl,  and  tliat  all  has  been  done 
\vhi(;h  foresis^ht  could  suggest ;  that  you 
would  be  nnneccssarily  adding  to  your 
own  anviety  ii'you  allowed  any  jiettv  jea 
lousy  to  )ire\ent  your  availinp,  yoursehes 
of  the  oi)])ortunity  otliTed ; -provided,  in- 
deed, the  loss  ol'  time  wjiieh  must  ela]iKe 
Would  not  endanger  the  woman's  safely. 

'I'lie  second  (]uestion  will  be  more  easily 
disposed  of.  1  jjresume  that  no  operation 
in  what  is  miscalled  pure  surgerij,  is  under- 
taken without  the  concurrence  of  the  pa- 
tient ;  and  I  do  not  know  why  we  should 
]dace  the  obstetric  branch  of  the  science  on 
a  diflerent  footing  in  this  rcpect  from  sur- 
gery in  general.  I\Iany  reasons  would  in- 
duce us  to  inform  our  ])atient  of  the  neces- 
sity of  relief  being  aH'orded  her,  asul  the 
j)roj)riety  of  the  means  we  are  about  to 
adopt.  If  iustiuments  are  had  recourse  to 
surreptitiously,  they  must  be  employed  at 
a  gi'eat  disadvantage;  since  we  cannot,  un 
der  these  circumstances,  direct  the  j)Osition 
and  general  management  of  the  patient 
with  sufiicient  accuracy:  again,  should  it 
be  sub.seciuently  discovered  that  artificial 
delivery  lias  been  ])ractised,  it  will  with 
great  reason  be  i)resumed  that  the  instru- 
ments were  used  for  our  own  convenience, 
and  not  for  her  l)enefit;  and  should  an  un- 
favourable termination  occur,  we  shall  be 
most  justly  censured.  Indcijcndently  of 
these  reasons,  we  have  no  object  in  con- 
cealing our  intentions;  for  we  generally 
find  her  (piite  ready  to  submit  to  our  opi- 
nion, resigned  to  the  necessity  of  the  ope- 
ration, and  most  willing  to  avail  herself  of 
those  means  of  relief  which  we  have  it  in 
oiir  ])owcr  to  apply.  Nay,  more  ;  wc  shall 
often  find  it  more  diflicultto  resist  the  im- 
j)ortunate  entreaties  both  of  the  woman 
and  her  friends  to  terminate  the  case,  than 
to  persuade  them  of  the  necessity,  when 
that  necessity  exists. 

Jfaving,  then,  called  in  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  a  medical  friend,  having  con- 
cluded with  liiin  that  the  patient's  safety 
recjuires  that  instrumental  delivery  should 
be  had  recourse  to,  aiul  that  the  case  is 
fitted  for  the  use  of  the  forceps;  and  hav- 
ing obtained  her  sanction,  let  us  sit  down 
calmly  and  ijuietly  by  the  bed  side,  and  de- 
termine most  correctly  the  jiosition  of  the 
head,   if  we  have  not  learned  it  before. 

Eight  sittiutioiisoj  iliehead . — Thcrcare eight 
situations  of  the  head  under  which  the 
forcejjs  are  available.  The  first  is,  where 
it  has  fully  made  its  turn,  with  the  face 
into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  the  occijiut 
lying  behind  the  symjjhisis  jiuliis,  or  irn- 
|iinging  on  the  upi>er  margin  of  the  an'h, 
\\\\h  the  right  car  towards  the  riglit  iljiun, 


and  the  left  ear  to  the  left  side, — oflering  it- 
self, i;ideed,  a  the  oullit  of  tlu  pelvis,  in 
the  ])osilion  most  favouia!)le  for  its  exit. 
The  second  is,  where  the  head  has  jiassed 
the  brim,  and  eoiae  down  into  the  )telvis 
diagonally,  with  the  face  towards  the  right 
sacroiliac  syncliondrosis,  the  occiput  to 
the  left  groin,  the  right  ear  under  the  right 
groin,  and  the  left  ear  before  the  left 
sacroiliac  synchondrosis,  'i'lie  third  is, 
where  the  head  offers  itself  just  in  an  op- 
posite direction  to  the  last,  with  the  fiiee 
looking  backwards  to  the  left  sacro  iliac 
synchondrosis,  the  occiput  forwards  be- 
hind the  right  groin,  the  right  ear  against 
the  riglit  sacroiliac  synchondrosis,  and 
the  left  ear  behind  the  left  groin.  'J'he 
fourth  is  with  the  face  looking  directly 
towards  the  right  ilium,  the  occiput 
to  the  left,  the  right  ear  behind  the 
pubes,  the  left  ear  against  the  Indlow 
of  the  sacrum.  The  filth  with  the  face 
to  the  left  ilium,  the  occiput  to  the 
right,  the  left  ear  behind  the  })ubes,  and 
the  right  looking  towards  the  hollow  of 
the  sacrum.  The  sixth  is,  where  the  face 
has  offered  itself  anteriorly,  has  passed 
down  diagonally,  looking  to  one  or  other 
groin,  and  has  cv  entually  been  thrown  be- 
hind the  symphisis  pubis,  the  occiiiut  hav- 
ing turned  into  the  hollow  of  the  .sacrum, 
the  right  ear  looking  towards  the  left 
ilium,  and  the  left  ear  towards  the  riglit 
ilium.  The  seventh  ease  is  where  the  head 
has  al.so  cleared  the  brim,  w  ilh  the  face  di- 
rected forward,  but  where  the  turii  just 
described  has  not  taken  place,  the  face 
looking  to  the  right  gioin,  the  occii)ut  to 
the  left  sacroiliac  synchondrosis,  the  right 
ear  to  the  left  groin,  and  the  left  ear  to  the 
right  saero-iliac  synchondrosis.  'Jlie  eighth 
and  last  case  is  just  the  reverse  of  this 
again — namelv,  where  tlie  face  comes 
down  to  the  left  groin,  the  occiput  to  the 
right  sacro  iliac  synchondrosis,  the  right 
ear  towards  the  left  sacroiliac  synchon- 
drosis, and  the  left  ear  behind  the  right 
groin.  In  the  two  last  situations  the  na- 
tural inclination  of  the  head  is  to  turn, 
with  the  face  undirthe  arch  of  the  pubes. 

When  the  head  is  placed  in  any  one  of 
these  situations,  and  the  syin])toms  require 
it,  we  feel  ourselves  warranted  in  attempt- 
ing to  deliver  by  the  short  force])s  — pro- 
vided the  OS  uteri  is  fully  dilated — if  we 
can  feel  an  ear  distinctly,  if  there  is  sufii- 
cient space  in  the  bony  passages  for  the 
head  to  emerge,  and  if  the  soft  parts  are 
sufficiently  dilated  to  admit  of  its  exit 
without  sufTcring  serious  injury. 

Ijcforc  till'  forceps  are  introduced,  the 
state  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  must  I)e 
particularly  attended  to.  Whether  urine 
is  detected  Iiy  the  hand  or  not,  a  catheter 
slionhl  l)e  introduced,  that  we  may  assure 
ourselves    of    the   organ    l>eing    perfectly 
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empty;  and  if  any  diflicuUy  occnis  in  the 
inseriion  ol"  thf  CDnmion  instrument,  a 
flL'\iI)le  tiiln'  sliuuld  be  ( niployed.  ^^'e 
nmsl  also  ascertain  that  tlie  reetuni  i)en()t 
h)aded  with  feces  ;  and  it"  so,  it  may  be  re- 
lieved by  a  simjile  enema.  It  is  not  so 
necessary  to  insist  on  clearing  out 
the  bowel  as  on  the  e(>mi)lete  evacuation  of 
the  bladder;  and,  indeed,  when  the  child's 
head  is  fully  occujtyina:  the  iiclvie  cavity, 
the  stricture  produced  bv  it  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  with  extreme  diliieulty  a  clyster 
can  be  thrown  up ;  and  even  when  injected, 
the  fluid  only  partially  returns  ;  so  that  we 
shall  generally  be  foiled  in  our  intention 
of  cmiitying  the  lower  intestines.  It  is 
my  i)raetice  alwuiis  to  introduce  the  cathe- 
ter, but  not  to  administer  an  enema  unless 
an  accumulation  of  fasces  in  the  rectum  be 
evident  to  the  finger. 

Miule  of  (i]>l>lilino;  the  forceps. — We  will 
take  the  most  easy  case  first,  as  illustrative 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  forceps  are  to  be 
ap]ilied  :  assuming  that  the  face  is  in  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum,  the  vertex  present- 
ing, and  the  perineum  somewhat  distended. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  ac- 
coutre ourselves  in  any  particular  dress,  or 
even  take  ofl"  our  coat,  for  this  operation  ; 
but  it  is  desirable  that  we  shouhl  turn  up 
our  coat  sleeve,  unbutton  the  wristband 
of  our  shirt,  and  free  the  fore-armas  much 
possible  from  any  ligature  which  dress 
might  produce. 

Having  warmed  the  instrument,  by 
l)lacing  it  in  a  basin  of  hot  water,  so  as  to 
bring  it  as  nearly  as  possii)le  to  the  temjie- 
rature  of  tlie  woman's  body,  it  must  be 
greased  with  a  little  lard  or  other  simple 
unctuous  substance,  and  introduced  as  I 
now  show  you ;  the  patient  being  placed  in 
the  most  convenient  situation.  It  'is  a 
nuitter  of  great  conseipience  for  the  suc- 
cess of  our  operation,  that  we  should  i)ut 
the  i)atient  in  a  proper  position, — for  many 
failures  have  occurred  for  want  of  this 
very  simple  caution. 

Still  lying,  then,  in  the  common  ob- 
stetric position,  namely,  on  her  left  side  ; 
she  must  be  lirought  so  close  to  the 
edge  of  tlic  bed,  that  the  nates  may  pro- 
ject somewhat  over,  the  knees  must  be 
drawn  up  towards  the  abd<unen,  and  tlie 
feet  placed  against  the  bedpost,  or  suj)- 
ported  by  an  assistant.  The  object  in 
bringing  the  jiatient  so  near  the  edge  is, 
that  the  haiulle  of  that  instrument  aj)- 
plied  over  the  uppermost  ear,  may  be 
lowered,  and  its  point  easily  introduced. 
If  we  attempt  to  operate  while  she  remains 
in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  depress  the  handle  sufficiently; 
and  the  point  cannot  l)c  introduced  unless 
the  blade  be  carried  up  \\ithin  the  sacrum, 
and  then  turned  forwards  over  the  ear;  by 
which  a  circular  sweep  of  a  portion  of  the 


pelvis   is  made,  and  the  maternal  struc 
tares  might  be   endangered.     It  is  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  removing  the  ])atient 
at  all,  that  some  practitioners  have  adapted 
a  hinge  in  the  shank,  and  others  prefer  a 
handle  attached  to  the  blade  by  a  screw. 
The  woman  being  placed  in  the  position 
described  by   the  machine,  two  fingers  of 
the  lefthaiul,  previously  anointed,  must  l>e 
carried  over  the   uppermost  ear,  which  is 
generally  the  <me  most  easily  distinguish- 
able.    ()ne  blade  of  the  instrument  is  then 
to  be  taken  in  the  right  hand;  being  gently 
poised    between    three    fingers     and    the 
thumb,  its  handle  must  be  lowered,  so  that 
the   point   may  slip  up  towards  the  pelvic 
brim,   between  the  fingers  and  the  head, 
(being  directed  over  the  ear  by  the  fingers, 
which  act  as  the  guide,)  and  insinuated  up- 
wards by  a  gently   waving  or   wriggling 
kind  of  motion.     In  the  introduction  the 
point  must  be  kept  constantly  in  contact 
with  the  fci'tal  head  :  the  attempt  must  be 
made  in  the  interval  of  j)ain,  and  desisted 
from  should    uterine    contraction    occur. 
On  its  being  so  fully  introduced,  that  the 
groove  for  the  lock  projects  slightly  beyond 
the  external  parts,  it  must  be  jtreserved  in 
that   situation    by    the    little    finger   and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand,  or  by  an  assistant, 
and  we  must  proceed   to  ])ass  up  the   se- 
ccnid.     This  must  be  introduced  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  to  the  first,  being  directed  on 
the  fingers  previously  inserted  ;  and  if  they 
are  both  jjroperly  applied,  the  groove  of 
one  blade  will  fall  into  the  groove  of  the 
other,  so  that  they  will  lock  together  with- 
out difficulty  or  exertion;  and  nothing  is 
left  us   to  do  but  make  extraction.     If  it 
should  happen,  however,  as  will  often  be 
the  case,  that  wlien  the  blades  are  both 
introduced,  they  are  not  perfectly  opposite 
to  each  other,  and  consequently  do  not  lock 
easily,  wemustnot  wrench  them  rouiul,  in 
order  to  make  them  lit, — for  by  so  doing  we 
shall   bruise  the  woman's   parts, —  but  we 
must  withdraw  the   one  last  introduced, 
and    pass    it    up  in  a  dift'erent  direction. 
We  had  better  introduce  it  two  or  three 
times  than  lock  the  lilades  by  force. 

Another  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
application  of  the  instrument  is,  that  we 
should  take  care  to  introduce  the  blades, 
so  that  the  grooves  to  form  the  lock  should 
be  internal  in  respect  to  each  other, — 
for  if  this  be  overlooked,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  fix  them,  unless  each  handle 
be  wrenched  comjdetely  round,  or  one  be 
withdrawn.  On  closing  the  lock,  we  must 
be  particular  that  none  of  the  soft  jiarts 
be  pinched,  and  especially  that  none  of  the 
hairs  are  entangled  within  the  grooves. 

Our  next  indication  is  to  extract;  and 
we  must  do  this  with  a  regular,  slow,  wav- 
ing, iiendulum  like  sweep  from  handle  to 
handle,  keeping    the    instrument   back  to 
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the  perineum  as  closely  as  we  can.  We 
extract  with  the  right  hand,  while  we 
support  the  perineum  with  the  left.  If 
there  be  pains,  we  talce  advantai^e  of  them, 
and  act  while  they  continue,  restinsr  in 
the  intenal  of  uterine  contraction ;  and 
we  then  relieve  the  child's  head  from  prcs 
sure,  by  opening  the  lock.  If  there  be 
no  pains,  we  imitate  nature,  by  working 
for  two  or  three  minutes  together,  and 
then  relax  in  our  exertions  for  the  same 
period,  taking  care  during  the  interval  to 
guard  the  lock  by  the  fingers,  so  that  the 
blades  shall  not  slip.  In  tlje  course  of 
a  short  time,  we  shall  find  that  the  head 
makes  some  advance. — that  the  perineum 
becomes  more  distended,  and  at  last  the 
vertex  will  appear  externally.  The  direc- 
tion of  our  power  is  then  to  be  in  some 
degree  changed,  and  we  must  follow  the 
axis  of  the  pehic  outlet.  We  no  longer 
keep  the  handles  close  to  the  perineum, 
but  turn  them  rather  forwards,  ajid  up- 
ward towards  the  abdomen ;  and,  bv  a 
continuance  of  the  same  pendulum  kind  of 
action,  the  forehead  will  emerge,  aud  even- 
tually the  face  and  chin  ;  during  the  pas- 
sage of  which,  the  perineum  will  demand 
our  especial  protection. 

In  most  of  Smellie's  plates  you  may  ob- 
serve the  handles  of  the  forceps  tied  together 
by  a  tape;  and  this  practice  is  still  adopted 
by  many.  I  disapprove  of  such  a  ligature, 
because  the  hand  possesses  quite  sufficient 
power  to  make  the  requisite  comi)ression ; 
and  because,  if  the  pressure  be  continued 
xminterruptedly,  the  child's  life  must  be 
placed  in  great  jeojjaidy ;  and  for  these 
reasons  I  never  myself  employ  it. 

Cautiously  and  tenderly  must  this  iron 
instrument  be  used.  We  must  recollect 
that  no  sensation  can  be  conmiunicated 
to  the  operator's  hand  of  any  injury  that 
may  be  dime  to  the  woman;  and  we  must 
I'emember  that  one  injudicious  thrust,  one 
forcible  attempt  at  introduction,  one  vio- 
lent effort  in  extraction,  may  bruise,  may 
lacerate,  may  destroy.  Bearing  in  mind, 
however,  the  kind  of  case  in  which  it  is 
useful  and  admissible; — bearing  in  mind 
the  principle  on  which  it  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed;— recollccliiig  that  it  is  a  lever  of 
the  first  kind;— that  the  iron  blades  have 
no  feeling,  and  cannot  communicate  to 
our  sensations  a  knowledge  of  the  injury 
we  may  do,  we  are  not  likely  to  fall  into 
any  grave  error  in  its  application  or  its 
use. 

Mode  of  apj:liiiiig  the  forceps,  wlien  the  head 
hax  entered  the  pelvis,  before  )nu/v();»-  its  titrn. — 
But  it  is  not  always  in  the  kind  of  case  of 
which  1  have  been  speaking  that  we  are 
(ompelled  to  apply  the  forccj)s;  we  may 
have  to  use  them  when  the  head  has  en- 
tered the  pelvis,  before  it  has  made  its  turn 
wi'li  tlic  fac<;  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum. 


Tlie  annexed  cut  represents  Ihe  forceps  applied 
when  the  head  has  made  its  turn,  wiih  tlie  face 
into  the  holl  iw  of  the  sacrum.  The  tumefac- 
tion of  the  scalp  at  the  vertex,  owing  to  tlie 
collapse  of  the  bones  from  pressure,  is  very 
well  defined. 

— when  it  is  lying  diagonally  with  the  face 
to  the  right  or  left  sacro  iliac  synehon- 
di-ods,  or  laterally  to  the  right  or  left  ilium. 
It  is  very  evident  that  in  this  case,  al- 
though the  head  may  be  sufficiently  low 
to  enable  us  easily  to  embrace  the  ear,  still 
it  cannot  be  expelled  or  extracted,  until  it 
turns  into  a  more  favourable  situation  for 
its  exit.  ^Ve  have  already  demonstrated 
that  the  short  diameter  of  the  outlet  of  the 
pelvis  is  from  side  to  side,  and  the  long 
diameter  from  the  fore  to  the  back  i)art, 
which  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  brim;  and, — 
inasmuch  as  the  long  diameter  of  the  head 
is  in  tlie  direction  of  the  sliort  diameter  of 
the  outlet,  and  nature  will  not  efl'cct  the 
necessary  turn, — we  must  perform  it  for 
her  before  extraction  can  be  accomplished. 
This  is  then  a  more  complicated  case  than 
the  one  just  described  :  the  symptoms  are 
the  same  —the  reason  wliy  we  should 
employ  instruments  are  the  same— but 
the  mode  of  using  them  somewhat 
varies.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  case 
vre  shall  not  be  able  to  feel  the  ear 
which  is  placed  'posteriorly,  but  that  to- 
wards the  pubes  may  be  detected  easily 
enough,  and  this  is  all  that  is  necessary 
for  our  purpose:  because,  if  we  distinguish 
one  ear,  that  will  become  an  index  to  the 
other;  and  if  we  pass  a  blade  over  it, 
and  make  the  second  blade  a  perfect  anta- 
g<);)i,st  to  the  one  first  introduced,  both 
must  i)c  pr.'pcrly  adjusted.  Having,  then, 
introduced  the  forceps  with  the  cautions 
and  gentleness  before  directed,  the  same 
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j)cniliilum-like  sweep  must  be  used  for  ex- 
tractimi ;  but,  iiuUpendently  of  our  ex- 
tractive eflort  downwards,  we  must  malvC 
a  slow  rotary  motion,  the  wrist  being 
directed  outwards  or  inwards,  in  regard  as 
the  face  lies  to  the  right  or  left  side,  so  as 
to  throw  it  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum ; 
by  which  means  we  convert  the  case  into 
one  of  the  first  kind.  We  call  generally 
make  this  turn  without  any  grtat  diffi- 
culty ;  but  before  we  attempt  it,  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  we  should  have  accurately 
learned  to  which  side  the  face  was  origi- 
nally directed. 

When  the  face  is  towards  the  right  side, 
our  object  being  to  turn  it  into  the  hollow 
of  the  sacrum,  the  motion  of  the  wrist 
must  be  inwards,  or  that  of  semi-prona- 
tiou;  but  when  it  is  towards  the  left  side, 
it  must  then  be  directed  outwards,  in  the 
mode  of  semi-supination.  Ihit  you  may 
a.^k,  how  we  are  to  know  when  the  face  is 
in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum?  •  This  know- 
ledge may  be  very  easily  accpiired.  I 
would  rtct<nimend  you  to  employ  an  in- 
strument with  strongly-marked  rivets  in 
the  handles;  and  wheu  the  blades  are 
over  the  tars,  the  face  will  not  be  in  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum,  unless  these  rivets 
are  in  an  exact  line  with  the  luheia  hcliii. 
AVhcn  the  rivets  are  in  this  situation,  you 
may  begin  to  extract,  and  not  attempt  to 
make  any  farther  turn. 

It  is  in  the  application  of  the  instrument 
under  this  diagonal  position  of  the  head 
that  the  straight  forceps  are  i)referable  to 
those  with  a  lateral  curve,  in  the  hands  of 
a  young  operator.  The  curved  instrument 
of  Levret  and  Osborn  possesses  a  right  and 
a  left  hand  blade,  and  requires  to  be 
adapted  to  the  head  so  that  the  convex 
edge  should  look  towaids  the  face,  and  be 
directed  along  the  concavitj'  of  the  sacrum, 
when  the  head  has  made  its  turn  and  is 
l)assing  outwards  ;  and  it  requires  no  little 
consideration,  so  to  adjust  the  blades  that 
the  convexity  should  fit  into  the  curve  of 
that  Ijone.  If  the  concave  edge  should  be 
directed  backwards,  the  points  projecting 
beyond  the  child's  head  will  inib  against 
the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  most 
probably  produce  injury.  It  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  this  mistake  in  the 
introduction  of  the  blades  may  occur  to 
one  unpractised  in  ojierative  midwifery; 
and  while  such  a  possihititij  exists,  it  is 
much  better  to  have  recourse  to  those 
means  which  are  least  likely  to  do  harm. 
The  advocates  for  the  use  of  the  curved  in- 
strument allege  tliat  it  embraces  the  head 
by  more  points  of  contact  than  the  straight. 
This  may  be  true;  but  even  granting  their 
position,  that  superiority  would  not  coun- 
terbalance the  other  inconvenience  attend- 
ant on  their  adoption. 

Occiput   in  the  Iwttoir  of  the   sacrum. —  lu 


the  bixtli  case,— where  the  face  has  come 
forward,  and  the  head  has  made  a  turn, 
with  the  occiput  into  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum,  and  the  face  behind  the  puhes, 
it  has  not  adapted  itself  to  the  pelvis  in 
the  most  fortunate  position ;  and  al- 
though the  woman  may  have  had  chil- 
dren before,  still  it  is  very  probable  that 
it  will  not  pass  by  the  unaided  eflorts 
of  nature.  Our  indication  here  is  evi- 
dently to  extract  the  child  as  it  lies, 
although  the  situation  is  not  the  most 
favourable  that  could  be  chosen.  I  should 
presume  no  one  would  think  of  turning  the 
face  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  before 
extracting,  because  nature  has  already  ac 
complished  the  greater  jjart  of  the  difficulty 
— that  of  bringing  the  longdiameter  of  the 
head  into  a  line  with  the  long  diameter  of 
the  pcl\ is.  Ihe  same  care  is  requisite  in 
the  introduction  of  the  forceps  in  this 
case  as  in  others;  but  in  extracting,  the 
handles  must  be  kept  farther  back  tov.ards 
the  perineum,  because  the  face  will  require 
a  greater  sweep  to  clear  the  puhes,  than  if 
the  occiput  were  forward  :  the  head  does 
not  adai)t  itself  so  fortunately  to  the  pas- 
sages; the  hones  do  not  overlap  each  other 
so  completely;  its  general  figure  does  not 
beconfe  so  conoid,  and  consequently  con- 
siderably more  room  is  required  for  its 
transit. 

Face  toicards  either  groin. — We  will  now 
consider  one  of  the  two  last  cases,  where 
the  i'ace  is  towards  the  right  groin.  This 
situation  of  the  head, — as  the  others, —  may 
be  learned  by  the  position  of  the  ear  and 
attention  to  its  figure.  But  in  making  our 
examinations  for  this  purpose,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  double  the  flap  u})on  itself, 
otherwise  we  may  be  lamentably  deceived. 
The  instrument  must  be  introduced  over 
the  ears,  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
In  this  case  we  have  the  choice  of  two 
method;  by  which  to  extract  the  head — we 
may  either  bring  the  face  under  the  puhes, 
making  a  quarter  turn  of  the  half  pelvis, 
or  we  may  make  a  three-quarter  turn,  and 
throw  it  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum. 
Of  these  modes  I  should  certainly  prefer 
that  in  which  there  is  the  least  turn  to  be 
made — namely,  with  the  face  under  the 
puhes,  provided  it  could  be  effected;  be- 
cause we  are  less  likely  to  do  injury  to  the 
mother,  and  also  to  the  child.  If  we 
make  a  three-quarter  turn,  we  may  injure 
the  mother's  parts  by  bruising,  and  per- 
haps by  laceration  ;  and  we  might  even 
destroy  the  child :  for  if  its  body  be 
strongly  embraced  by  the  contracted  uterus,- 
and  do  not  follow  the  extensive  turn, 
which  we  cause  the  head  to  make,  we  must 
infallibly  twist  its  neck  to  a  great  extent; 
and  we  might  dislocate  the  vertebra,  to  the 
destruction  of  its  life.  But  although  I  re- 
commend you  to  endeavour  to  bring  the 
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ciiild  with  its  face  forwurd,  still  iC  it  w  ill 
not  i)ass  ill  that  dirtction,  rather  than 
have  nxoursc  to  the  hurrihle  expedient  of 
craniotoniy,  1  would  ad\ise  vou  to  ehange 
your  method  of  aeliny:,  and  turn  tlie  i'aee 
into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  I  have 
frequently  eflected  this  alteration  in  \)o,si- 
tion,  tlioutjh  it  is  usually  attended  with 
much  dirticultv. 


Tlif  iorci'ps  are  liere  leiireseiited  as  a|ii)lie(l  when 
till'  fate  is  sitiialeil  towards  the  right  Kr.iin.  The 
tumor  on  tlie  si  alp  is  well  displayed  also  in  this 


Here,  a);ain,  we  remark  the  superiority 
4)1  the  straight  over  the  laterally  curved 
forceps;  for  it  is  evident,  if  we  apply  a 
ciirve<l  instrument  while  the  head  is  in 
this  diagonal  situation,  the  convex  edge 
must  be  towaids  the  ocei])ut,  and  tiie  con- 
cave towards  the  face.  If,  then,  we  sliould 
I'ail  in  bringing  the  face  under  tlie  ])ubes, 
and  endeavour  to  direct  it  backwards,  the 
blades  nnist  be  withdrawn  and  re  adjust- 
ed, to  ]>revenl  the  point  of  tlie  instrument 
rniibing  against  the  structures  at  the  ])os- 
terior  part  i<\'  the  pelvis;  since  it  would 
j)rojecl  considcrablv  beyond  tlu'  forehiad. 
As  the  slraigbt  l)]ades,  on  the  cuntraiN ,  are 
perfectly  similar  in  form,  the  rotation 
nniy  he  accomi)lished  without  in  the  least 
disturbing  their  position. 

bVMPTOMS     INDICATING     THE      PROPRIETY 
OF    EMPLOYING    THE    FORCEPS. 

It  is  ri^ht  that  we  should  now  consider 
^riixiiim  the  symptoms  wliieh  would  induce 
Ub  to  ciuijhiy  the  forte])!:. 


Some  practitioners  of  repute, — as  I  be- 
fore stated, — deduce  their  rule  altogetlier 
from  time,  and  say,  that  when  the  patient 
has  been  twenty-four  hours  in  strong  la- 
bour from  the  j)eriod  at  which  the  mem- 
branes broke,  we  are  warranted  in  having 
recourse  to  the  short  forceps,  provided  we 
can  employ  them  without  injury.  'I'hough 
by  no  means  of  universal  aj)plication,  this 
rule  is  not  to  be  desj)ised  :  ne\  ertheless,  it 
must  be  received  with  much  limitation; 
because  some  women  will  bear  u])  against 
tile  fatigue  of  labour  for  twenty-four  hours 
with  less  exhaustion  of  the  eonstitutiimal 
powers  than  others  will  sustain  in  six. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  I  was  called  to  a 
jtatient  in  a  state  of  de])ressi(jn,  I'roni 
whicli  she  never  recovered,  al' hough  not 
more  than  six  hours  had  ela])sed  since  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes.  I  delivered 
her  under  the  worst  symptoms  of  exhaus- 
tion, such  as  cold  extremities  and  dark 
vomiting.  .She  had  been  in  health  |)re- 
viously  to  the  accession  ol' labour;  there 
had  been  no  lia^uunThage  or  laceration,  nor 
any  cause  for  her  depression,  except  the  fa- 
tigue consequent  on  great  exertion.  In  this 
case  death  would  probably  have  taken  place 
long  before  the  twenty  four  hours  had  ex- 
pired. The  converse  of  this  position  holds 
equally  good;  for  in  some  cases  we  should 
not  be  warranted  in  having  recourse  to  in- 
struments, although  the  twenty-four  hours 
had)>assed;  because  the  system  will  have 
suffered  coni])aratively  in  a  trifling  <lc- 
gree. 

Others  tell  us  that  we  are  iu>t  to  pay  any 
attention  to  time,  but  simjily  look  to  the 
symptoms  present.  This,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, is  also  true ;  but  the  i)arts  will  not 
sustain  j)ressure  for  a  continued  length  of 
time  without  sufl'ering  injury.  I  have 
already  mentioned,  that  if  the  head  liave 
been  im])acted  for  four  hours  without  ad- 
vance and  recession,  I  think  we  arc  war- 
ranted in  delivering,  merely  for  the  purjjose 
of  preserving  the  soft  structures  uninjured. 

I)rs.  Hunter,  Denman,  and  Osborn, 
trusted  cases  of  lal)our  ahnost  entirely  to 
nature.  Osborn,  in  stating  the  synii)toms 
requiring  the  use  of  forceps,  says,  "  All  the 
powers  of  life  are  exhausted;  all  caj)aeity 
for  further  exertion  is  at  an  cnil ;  and  the 
mind  as  much  dcj)ressed  as  the  body  — 
they  would  at  length  both  sink  togithcr 
iindi'r  the  inlhu'iu'c  of  such  continued 
but  unavailing  struggles,  unless  r^^^scucd 
from  it  by  means  of  art."  Here  we  recog- 
nize  a  complete  wreck  of  the  powers  of 
life;  and  1  perfectly  agree  with  I'rofessor 
Kunis,  that  if  such  a  state  be  allowed 
to  take  place,  the  exertions  of  art  will 
in  general  prove  as  unavailing  as  the 
struggles  of  nature; — if  all  aipitcity  for 
further  exertion  is  at  an  end,  we  can 
scarcely  expect  the  system  to  rally.     Den- 
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man  also  says,  "As  long:  as  the  efforts  of 
the  mother  Vontinuc  with  any  degree  of 
vision r,  tliere  is  always  reason  to  ho])e  that 
they  will  ultimately  accomplish  the  effect 
of  expellino^  the  child  without  any  arti- 
ficial assistance;  in  which  case  the  use  of 
the  forceps  is  not  required."  Again,  he 
says, "A  practical  rule  has  been  formed,  that 
the  head  of  the  child  shall  have  rested  for 
six  hours  as  low  as  the  perineum,  before  the 
forceps  arc  applied,  although  the  pains 
should  have  altogether  ceased  during  that 
time  ;''  so  that  if  the  head  liave  been  on  the 
jwrineum  two  hours,  and  the  woman  be 
sinking  from  exhaustion,  according  to  this 
rule,  he  would  allow  four  hours  more  to 
elapse  before  he  would  think  of  having  re- 
course to  the  forceps. 

We  must  take  tlicsc  recommendations  of 
Hunter,  Osborn,  and  Denman,  however, 
with  some  limitation,  and  recollect  that 
they  lived  at  an  age  when  instrumental  in- 
terference was  frerjuently  had  recourse  to 
unnecessarily;  that  nature  was  seldom  or 
never  allowed  to  accomplish  her  object ; 
but  the  hand  was  constantly  thrust  into 
the  \agina  and  uterus,  to  dilate  the 
parts  ; — instruments  were  emi)loyed  to 
extract  the  child; — and  the  rudest  means 
were  used  to  bring  away  the  placen- 
ta. A  most  beneficial  object,  then,  \vas 
gained  by  the  recommendations  of  these 
great  men,  and  the  strong  language  in 
which  they  clothed  their  instructions :  a 
great  revolution  was  gradually  efleeted  in 
the  practice  of  the  age,  and  obstetricians 
were  taught  to  rely  more  implicitly  on  the 
powers  and  beneficence  of  nature.  But 
however  useful  it  might  have  l)een  dur- 
ing the  lapse  of  the  last  century  to 
paint  in  glowing  colours  the  dangers  of 
Instrumental  interference,  and  the  all- 
efficient  agency  of  nature,  the  cautions 
then  inculcated  are  fortunately,  in  a  great 
measure,  inapplicable  to  the  present  time. 

We  should  suppose,  from  reading  the 
terrible  accounts  of  instrumental  dangers 
met  with  in  some  authors,  that  if  a  woman 
was  delivered  by  nature,  no  injury  to  the 
soft  parts  could  possibly  happen ;  but  that 
if  instruments  were  used,  it  was  necessary 
that  some  violence  should  be  inflicted. 
Ever}'  practical  man,  however,  knows  that 
the  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact;  for  many 
cases  occur  in  which,  although  the  ])a- 
tient  has  been  delivered  without  in- 
strumental aid,  such  a  degree  of  pressure 
has  been  made  by  the  firm  head  of  the 
child  remaining  for  a  long  time  in  one 
position,  as  to  produce  sloughing  of  the 
parts,  and  subscnent  death.  Again,  I 
maintain  that  if  the  forceps  are  properly 
and  tenderly  applied,  and  used  in  a  legiti- 
mate ease,  extraction  by  them  does  not 
jiroduce  more  jiressure  or  j)ain  than  would 
have  occurred  in  the  same  ease  had  it  been 
left   to  naliue.     There  may,  indeed,  per- 


haps, be  a  slight  aggravation  of  sufl'ering 
during  the  use  of  the  instruments,  but 
that  pain  is  comparatively  speedily  ter- 
minated, and  the  aggregate  (juantity  js 
less  than  the  i)atient  would  have  undergone,  • 
had  she  been  trusted  to  her  own  powers. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  hard  steel  must 
j)roduee  more  jircssure  than  the  child's 
head.  This,  i)erhaps,  may  be  true  to  a  cer- 
tain extent;  but  it  must  be  rememliered 
here,  also,  that  the  ])ressure  does  not  last 
so  long,  and  that  the  closing  of  the  instru- 
ment ]>roduees  a  i)artial  compression  of 
the  head,  whieli  must  in  the  same  de- 
gree relieve  the  maternal  structures;  the 
sjiace  thus  gained  being  more  than  the 
thickness  of  the  double  blades. 

I  consider  it  the  most  difficult  part  of 
my  duty  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  use  of 
ihe  forceps,  universally  ai)i)lieable.  The 
j)rineipal  evils  that  we  have  to  fear,  are  a 
sinking  of  the  patient's  strength  by  ex- 
hausli(ui;  laceration  of  the  uterus  or  va- 
gina; such  a  contusion  of  the  vagina  and 
perineum  as  to  ])rodnee  subsequent  inflam 
niation,  suppuration,  or  sloughing;  and 
inflammation  of  the  uterus,  from  excessive 
action. 

AVith  these  evils  before  us,  1  should  re- 
commend you  to  steer  a  middle  course  be- 
tween the  two  orders  of  practitioners  just 
mentioned — to  deduce  your  indications 
partly  from  time,  but  princijially  from 
synij)toms ;  and  to  take  care  that  the  pa- 
tient's strength  is  not  so  far  exhausted 
before  aid  is  given  as  to  render  recovery 
hopeless ;  for  surely  that  man  who  allows 
death  to  steal  on  by  slow  degrees,  through 
his  own  ignorance,  timidity, or  supineness, 
is  at  least  equally  culpable  with  him  who 
em])loys  harmless  means  rather  earlier 
than  absolutely  necessary,  with  the  honest 
intention  of  relieving  his  jiatient  from  pre- 
sent suffering,  removing  her  out  of  the 
chance  of  extensive  injuries,  or  snatching 
her  from  threatened  dissolution.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  howevei',  that  I  am  an 
advocate  for  the  early  emphjyment  of  in- 
strumental means,  although  of  a  character 
to  do  no  injury.  I  merely  wish  to  state 
my  conviction  that  such  assistance  had 
better  be  rendered,  rather  beiare  it  is  ac- 
tually called  for,  than  be  delayed  till  it  be 
Tiilher  ton  Itite. 

The  rule  which  I  ofler  for  your  guidance 
is  taken  from  a  number  of  circumstances 
in  combination.  First,  we  must  attend  to 
thei)revious  history  of  the  ])atient.  If  she 
have  hitherto  been  in  good  health,  and  is 
well  formed,  she  is  so  much  more  likely  to 
bring  her  eliild  into  the  world  without  as- 
.'i:tauee;  if,  lu)\vever,  she  have  been  con- 
fined to  her  bed  for  any  length  of  time; 
we  slu)uld  exjiect  the  powers  of  the  sys- 
tem might  riot  be  suflieieiit  for  the  end  pro- 
])osed;  lh(>u;;b  tins  ob^ervalion  by  no 
means   applies   universiilly,  lor  in  the  lasi 
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stages  of  the  most  debilitating  diseases- 
such  as  dropsy  and  phthisis — the  labour  is 
usually  terminated  naturally.  Again,  if 
the  jiatient  has  had  children  before,  wc 
should  expect  that  this  may  be  born  also; 
unless,  indeed,  the  head  be  very  large,  or 
strongly  ossified,  or  wrongly  placed,  or  hy- 
drocephalic. 

Secondly,  we  must  look  to  the  duration  of 
the  labour.  This  is  generally  attended  to 
by  the  patient  and  her  friends  (who  are,  of 
course,  unable  to  form  a  judgment  by 
symptoms),  more  than  any  other  circum- 
stance. ,  It  is  certainly  a  good  general  rule 
to  consider,  that  if  the  labour  h.as  lasted 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  there  is  a  great 
probability  that  instruments  will  be  re- 
<(uired ;  and  that  if  the  head  has  l)een 
impacted  four  hours,  the  soft  parts  must 
be  much  endangered. 

Thirdly,  we  must  regard  the  progress  of 
the  labour.  If  the  head  advances  at  all,  and 
be  not  impacted,  provided  the  strength  and 
spirits  are  good,  there  is  no  need  to  interfere ; 
but  if  no  pi'ogress  have  been  made  for  a 
number  of  hours,  and  especially  if  im- 
])actiou  should  have  existed  for  four  hours, 
tlien, — provided  an  ear  can  be  feit, — and  the 
parts  are  not  so  rigid  as  to  endanger  lace- 
ration, we  are  justified  in  employing  the 
forceps. 

Fourthly,  we  must  consider  the  remain- 
ing strength.  Women  often  sujipose  they 
are  sinking,  and  will  be  earnest  in  their 
declarations  that  they  have  not  strength 
left  to  go  through  their  labour,  when 
their  power  is  unimpaired;  although  there 
may  be  a  feeling  of  weariness.  There  is 
no  word  so  much  abused  in  the  lying-in 
room  as  exhanntiun.  The  patient  will  often 
assure  us  she  is  perfectly  exhausted,  when 
the  uterus  is  acting  with  undiminished 
energy;  the  solicitous  friends  will  echo  the 
same  sentiment,  while  she  is  walking 
about  the  room,  leaning  on  her  nurse's 
arm.  Exhaustion  is  accompanied  and 
known  by  a  very  quick  pulse;  if  it  be  un- 
der 100  beats  in  a  minute,  there  is  seldom 
occasion  for  apprehension  ;  but  if  it  have 
gradually  mounted  to  120,  130,  or  140, 
our  suspicions  should  be  awakened  to  the 
probability  of  apj)roaehiiig  exhaustion.  It 
is  also  known  by  the  pains  gradually  sub- 
siding in  frequency,  strength,  and  dura- 
tion. We  nnist  not  c(nif(tnnd  with  this 
state  the  sudden  suspension  of  uterine  ac- 
ti(Mi,  which  we  sometimes  oljserve  in  the 
progress  of  the  most  natural  labour,  and 
which  we  can  seldom  account  for;  tlie 
pulse,  tongue,  countenance,  and  spirits,  re- 
maining good  and  unaltered: — when  the 
pains  decline  from  a  continuance  of  ex- 
ertion, there  are  other  acconipanying 
symptoms  which  indicate  distress. 

Another  j)roof  of  eomniencing  exhaus- 
tion   is   a    peculiar    ftlive-coloured    green 


discharge  from  the  vagina  ;  and  this 
symptem  usually  is  not  sufficiently  at- 
tended to.  I  seldom  or  never  saw  a 
case  in  which  exhaustion  was  approach- 
ing, that  ^^as  not  accompanied  l)y  this  pe- 
culiar uterine  discharge.  Sometimes  there 
is  merely  a  stain  on  the  linen,  at  others  it 
flows  away  in  lavgc  quantity.  It  possesses 
a  faint  and  unpleasant  odour,  though  not 
in  the  least  putrid.  This  discharge  has 
been  looked  upon  as  meconium  mixed 
with  the  liquor  amnii;  and  its  appearance 
has  been  considered  as  a  sure  test  of  the 
death  of  the  child,  because  it  is  generally 
sujjposed,  that  when  the  head  is  present- 
ing, the  meconium  would  not  appear  ex- 
ternally unless  it  had  been  voided  from  the 
bowels  in  the  last  death-struggle.  I  am 
persuaded,  however,  that  it  is  not  meco- 
nium ;  and  I  have  known  many  children 
born  alive,  who  had  been  declared  dead 
from  tills  erroneous  impression.  I  believe  it 
consists  in  an  altered  secretion  from  the 
surface  of  the  uterus,  consequent  upon 
great  exertion  and  long-continued  action  ; 
and  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  first  indica- 
tions of  exhaustion. 

Again :  exhaustion  is  known  by  the 
breathing  being  hurried,  by  the  counte- 
nance becoming  anxious,  the  eyes  dull  and 
sunk  in  their  sockets,  the  appearance 
around  them  dark,  and  the  cheeks  exceed- 
ingly pale,  sallow,  or  flushed  in  patches. 
The  face,  indeed,  generally  assumes  much 
of  the  character  given  t»  it  in  low  fever. 

The  tongue  will  also  guide  us  in  our 
opinion.  If  the  mouth,  indeed,  is  moist 
and  clean,  there  cannot  be  much  fever ; 
but  if  the  tongue  become  loaded  with  a 
white  fur,  fever  is  pi-esent ;  or  if  it  be  coat- 
ed with  a  dry  brown  sordes,  that  is  one  in- 
dication of  commencing  exhaustion. 

Vomiting  also  occurs  in  consequence  of 
exhaustion  from  great  exertion,  as  it  ac- 
companies depression  of  the  powers  in 
the  last  stage  of  fever.  Tiie  matter 
ejected  from  the  stomach  is  of  the  same 
character  in  both  cases;  it  is  blackish, 
or  has  a  coffee  ground  a])pearauce,  and  it 
may  be  fetid.  We  mustdiscriminate  this  vo- 
miting,— as  I  have  before  remarked, —  from 
that  which  occurs  at  tlie  commencement  of 
labour,  as  a  eonsecjuence  of  the  ojiening  of 
the  OS  uteri ;  nor  is  it  jjrobable  that  we 
shall  mistake  it. 

Sliivering  is  another  symptom  of  ex- 
haustion, and  it  also  indicates  great  local 
injury  either  to  the  pelvic  structures,  from 
pressure,  or  to  the  uterus  itself. 

Coldness  of  the  extremities,  accompa- 
nied with  clammy  ])ersi)iration,  is  a  very 
unfavourable  sign  indeed  :  if  there  be  cold 
sweats  over  the  legs,  arms,  and  neck,  we 
may  cousidei-  that  the  patient  is  in  immi- 
nent danger. 

tf  delirium  be  present,  we  may  be 
perfectly  satisfied  that  there  is  some  mis- 
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thief  i^uing  on  cither  in  the  uterus,  the  jjcI- 
vis,  or  the  head ;  and  such  a  case  would 
require  extreme  care.  We  may,  perhaps, 
be  inclined  to  bleed.  Deliver;  will  often 
at  once  relieve  this  distressing  symptom. 
Another  state  of  mental  aberration  is  that 
of  low  muttering.  The  woman  lies  quiet, 
appears  to  be  talking  constantly  and  ra- 
pidly, but  her  ai"ticulation  is  imperfect ; 
and  delivery  afl'ords  the  only  chance  of 
saving  life  under  this  state.  We  generally 
find  these  two  last  symptoms  follow  long- 
continued  w  akefulness  and  want  of  sleep  ; 
which,  of  itself,  is  one  of  the  many  indi- 
cations of  exhausted  powers. 

The  Ji/th  indication  is  the  state  of  the 
jiassages.  If  these  are  moist,  soft,  cool, 
and  not  tender — if  we  can  pass  our  finger 
all  round  the  head  easily,  we  may  be  sure 
that  there  is  no  impaction,  and  we  need 
not  deliver  for  their  sake  ;  but  if  the  parts 
become  dry,  hot,  swollen,  and  painful,  so 
that  the  patient  can  scarcely  bear  the  least 
touch  upon  them,  then  there  must  be 
injurious  pressure,  and,  —  to  prevent 
sloughing, — we  must  terminate  the  labour, 
though  there  should  be  but  few  of  the  ge- 
neral symptoms  that  I  have  mentioned; 
but  it  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  local  injury 
exisls  in  any  part  of  the  body  without  the 
vhole  system  sympathizing.  If  the  pa- 
tient be  robust,  we  may  bleed  from  the 
arm ;  if  we  cannot  venture  to  take  blood, 
we  may  use  fomentations,  and  endeavour, 
by  local  and  general  means,  to  remove  the 
inflammation  :  and  if  the  case  be  adapted 
for  it,  we  may  have  recourse  to  the  use  of 
the  short  forceps.  The  longer  the  pres- 
sure is  continued,  the  worse  will  generally 
the  case  become. 

FinuUii,  the  state  of  the  uterine  tumor 
becomes  an  indication  for  delivery.  If 
the  abdomen  be  not  tender  on  pressure, 
there  is  no  inflammation ;  but  if  the  appli- 
cation of  the  hand  can  scarcely  be  borne,  we 
have  every  reason  to  fear  the  approach  of 
diseased  action.  There  is  no  question  that 
inflammation  of  the  uterus  itself  may  be 
l)roduccd  by  a  long  continuance  of  its  ex- 
cessive exertion ;  but  as  this  is  usually 
accompanied  by  diminished  power  in  tlie 
general  system,  it  is  seldom  to  be  re- 
moved by  bleeding;  under  such  a  state, 
indeed,  it  would  not  be  always  safe  to  ab- 
stract blood  freely :  delivery  off'ers  the  only 
rational  method  of  relief. 

Svmniaru  nf  symptoms. —  If,  then,  the  pains 
are  subsiding  gradually,  or  have  entirely 
disappeared, — if  the  strength  is  failing, 
the  spirits  sinking,  the  countenance  be- 
coming anxious, — if  the  pulse  be  120,  1.30, 
or  140,  in  the  minute, — the  tongue  coated 
wiih  a  white  slime,  or  dry,  brown,  and 
raspy, — if  the  patient  be  vomiting  a  dark 
coflcc-gi'ound-like  matter, — if  there  have 
been  two  or  three  rigors, — if,  on  pressing 
the  abdomen,  there  is  great  tenderness  of 


tiic  uterus, — if  there  be  green  discharge, 
with  heat  and  tumefaction  of  the  vagina — 
if  there  be  preternatural  soreness  of  the 
vidva— if  the  bead  have  been  locked  for 
four  hours,  and  made  no  progress  for  sijC 
or  eight  hourr,, — if  there  be  hurried 
breathing,  delirium,  or  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities,— then  we  .are  at  any  rate  war- 
ranted in  having  recoui'se  to  the  forceps, 
even  if  the  labour  have  not  lasted  the 
limited  period  of  twenty-four  hours :  and 
we  should  be  acting  injudiciously  to  allow 
the  case  to  proceed  until  the  last-named 
symptoms  appear,  without  relief  being  of- 
fered. 

But  so  long  as  the  uterus  is  acting  with 
energy,  the  strength  and  spirits  good,  the 
countenance  natural  and  cheerful,  the 
pulse  under  100,  the  tongue  and  mouth 
:aoist  and  clean — so  long  as  there  is  no 
vomiting  nor  rigors,  iu)r  heat,  swelling  or 
tenderness  of  parts ;  no  green  discharge, 
no  pain  on  pressing  the  abdomen — so  long 
as  the  head  retreats  in  the  absence  and  ad- 
vances in  the  presence  of  pain — so  long  as 
the  £  is  an)'  progress  in  the  labour  from  hour 
to  hour — so  long  there  can  be  no  necessity 
for  instrumental  aid;  although  the  case 
may  have  lasted  beyond  the  specified  limit. 


CLINICAL   OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

CATARACT. 
Br    Baron   Dipcytren. 

From  the  "  Lemons  Orales,"  publishod  periodi- 
cally, under  the  Baron's  inspection. 

Different  hinds  of  Cataract. 

Elevkn  cases  of  cataract  have  recently 
been  operated  upon  in  the  Hotel  Dieii, 
by  the  method  to  wliicli  I  usually  give  the 
preference — depression  ;  and  I  am  induced 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  ofl'ering  some 
general  remarks  upon  the  subject.  Like 
many  other  diseases,  cataract  has  been 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  species. 
Simple  cataract  consists  in  mere  opacity  of 
the  crystalline  lens;  and  another  species, 
which  is  nearly  as  commonly  met  with  as 
this,  is  that  which  arises  from  opacity  of 
the  crystalloid  membrane:  it  is  denomi- 
nated memhianous  cataract.  This  kind  is 
particularly  frequent  among  infants,  with 
some  of  whom  it  is  congenital.  Saunders 
has  found  it  present  in  twenty  one  in- 
stances out  of  forty-five.  It  is  in  this  case 
most  usually  complete — very  rarely  incom- 
plete. Adults  are  affected  with  it  com- 
monly as  a  consequence  of  blows,  bruises, 
or  imnctures,  received  on  the  ball  of  the 
eye.  It  is  also  observed  in  persons  of 
scrofulous  habit,  and  in  those  cases  where 
extraction  has  been  efl'ected  without  tuk- 
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ing  care  to  leuiovc  the  capsurr.  In  its 
iii(;ciin])k'te  roriii,  it  lias  various  ajipcar- 
ancis.  Tlif  rtiitiiil  kind  is  tlie  most  com- 
mon,— so  called  l)_v  Saunders,  as  its  seat 
is  cliicliy  in  the  centre  of  the  crystalloid 
cansule.  When  in  children  it  makes  its 
first  ai>i)earancc  after  birth,  it  is  recoc^- 
ni/.ed  by  a  jirominent,  o])a(|iic.  and  jiearly 
point  in  the  middle  of  tlic  laiisnle.  This 
j)oint  j)roceeds  downwards,  and  radiates 
in  filaments,  as  it  api>roaehes  the  circum- 
ference ;  nor  is  vision  immediately  lost. 
'I'his  sj)ccies  of  the  c()m])laint  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  convulsive  movement  of 
the  eyes,  whicli,  as  it  were,  turn  on  their 
axis,  for  the  jmriiose  of  j)resentinj^'  to  the 
light  successive  transparent  ])()rtions  of  the 
membrane.  The  eyelids,  and  sometimes 
the  liead  itself,  are  aflected  with  a  similar 
movement,  apparently  for  the  same 
purj)ose. 

Next  after  this  variety  comes,  in  ])oint 
of  fre(juency,  the  milku,  soft,  ]>nl])u  cataract. 
The  crystalline,  in  this  instance,  is  very 
soft  in  its  whole  structure:  sometimes  the 
softness  is  confined  to  a  part  of  it;  but  it 
is  often  also  converted  altogether  into  a 
white,  milky,  (ijiaquc  liquid. 

The  crystalloid  membrane  and  the  lens 
its(  If  are  both  lialde  to  become  incrusted 
with  a  .jnantity  of  jihosjihate  of  lime,  and 
to  acjuire  a  bony  hardness,  which  is  clearly 
percei\ed  when  the  instrument  comes  in 
contact  with  the  organ.  In  this  case  we 
have  cataract  by  uisijication.  Finally,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  the  malady  jiuts 
on  occasionally  that  appearance  which 
they  call  hluck  cataract.  This  should  be  per- 
fectly distinct  from  amaurosis,  and  discenii 
blc  by  manifest  signs  — sometimes  reflect- 
ing several  colours  at  once,  sometimes 
brownish,  sometimes  greenish,  and  again 
radiating  with  white  stria?  from  the  l)laek 
ground,  and  in  every  ease  accompanied  by 
a  great  mobility  of  the  iris.  M.  I)eli)ech, 
among  others,  has  denied  the  existence  of 
this  species ;  and  I  must  confess  I  have 
never  myself  met  with  a  real  ease  of  tdack 
cataract.  Pelletan  and  tiiraud  once 
tliought  tlu!y  had  found  a  case  of  the  kind, 
and  requested  me  to  e- amine  it;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  merely  an  amaurosis. 
However,  as  MM.  P.  and  (J.  jjcrsisted  in 
tlieir  oi>inion,  and  entreated  me  to  o])erate 
on  their  j)atient,  1  did  so,  and  extracted  a 
ervslalline,  uliieh  \\  as  ju'rf'cdlq  stuinid.  The 
(q)iralion  was  not  attended  Ijy  any  acci- 
dent, but  the  ])atient  still  remained  in 
darkness,  the  retina  being  paralysed. 

It  would  seem  that  cataract  sometimes 
results  from  hereditarii  disjwiitiim.  The  fol- 
h)wing  is  a  case  which  appears  to  put  the 
fact  beyond  a  doubt. 

Cask. — •'ievctul  iiwinbeii  of  a  fitmihj  (i£ectcd 
ititli  lite ainijiluitd.  — An  aged  lady  came  one 
day  to  the  consultation,  accompanied  by 


some  of  lier  family.  She  was  c<)nsiderablv 
above  (id  when  her siglit  began  to  be  troubled. 
In  the  course  of  eighteen  months  l>ot]) 
crystallines  had  become  o])a(iue.  De- 
pression was  ])ractised  on  one  of  them, 
which  restored  the  faculty  of  vision;  nor 
was  it  subs(;quently  disturbed.  At  above 
!tO  slie  could  still  see  very  well  :  the  other 
cataract  was  not  meddled  v\ith.  Her 
daughter,  at  the  age  of  28,  began  to  com- 
l)lain  of  weakness  of  siglit,  and  was  soon 
unable  to  guide  herself  in  her  walks,  yet 
she  could  distinguish  day  from  night  :  the 
pupils  were  moveable  and  the  globes 
sound.  1  ojicratcd  on  her  when  she  v\as 
;3(>,  and  l)y  tlie  same  method  used  with  the 
mother.  It  pro\ed  to  be  attended  with  e(|ual 
success.  For  ten  years  al'ler  she  sufl'ered 
no  inconvenience  from  vision  of  this  side, 
so  that  she  was  temjited  to  request  an  ope- 
ration for  the  other  eye.  The  journals  of 
the  day  were  full  of  the  praises  of  a  certain 
oculist,  and  to  li'm  she  a])plied.  He  j>cr- 
formcd  it  by  extraction.  15ut,  as  often 
happens  with  this  method  of  treating  ca 
taract,  the  consequences  were  unfavoura- 
h\v :  inllammation,  with  much  jiain,  set 
in  ;  the  cornea  became  o])a(iue,  and  the  ])a 
lient  lost  her  eye;  although  the  other, 
which  had  been  oj)erated  on  by  de})rcssion, 
remained  undisturbed  in  all  its  functions. 

The  son  of  this  lady,  aged  17,  had  two 
cataracts,  which  were  treated  with  de- 
])ression  at  the  Hotel  Dicu,and  the  patient 
did  well.  There  was  also  another  grand- 
son  of  the  old  lady,  who  was  brouglit  to 
me,  with  the  crystallines  beginning  t«>  be 
ojiaque;  and  aftenvardsa  granddaughter, 
who  could  t>nly  see  objects  through  a 
cloud — the  ])recursory  sym])tom  of  (tjiacity 
of  the  lens.  Here,  then,  we  had  the  grand- 
mother, daughter,  and  three  grandchildren, 
all  aft'ectcd  with  cataract.  The  ease  can- 
not but  be  considered  as  very  remarkable. 

I  have  operated  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  of  congenital  cataract,  and  it  is 
worth  observing,  that  I  have  never  met 
with  any  of  those  miraculous  circumstances 
so  much  dwelt  upon  by  some  authors.  I 
have  never  found  that  persons  on  whom  I 
was  instrumental  in  bestowing  vision, 
made  those  marvellous  remarks  on  the  dis- 
tance, form,  and  colour  of  objects,  the  re- 
cital of  which  has  given  rise  to  such  dis- 
(juisitions  on  the  part  of  the  ])liilosophers 
of  mind.  On  the  contrary,  I  liave  almost 
always  observed  that  the  blind  by  cataract, 
whetJier  the  malady  was  congenital  or  of 
vci"3'  long  standing,  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  with  the  aid  of  four  senses 
only,  were  generally  embarrassed  by  the 
udilitioii  of  the  new  one:  they  found  it 
diliicuh  to  eoinbinc  its  action  with  that  of 
the  others,  and,  in  many  instances,  shewed 
such  an  indolence  in  availing  thcmsches  of 
it,  that  I  liavc  been  sometimes  obliged  to 
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deprive  tliciii  of  the  use  of  one  or  more  of 
their  otlier  senses,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  indiieed  to  exereise  that  of  vision. 
Tims  I  liave  stopped  up  the  ears  of  aeiiild 
who  used  to  guide  himself  by  sounds  and 
by  the  impressions  reeeived  through  his 
liands,  wliich  he  constantly  thrust  out  be- 
fore him,  like  tentacula. 

But  the  diflieulties  are  sometimes  so  se- 
rious, that  I  have  often  failed  in  restoring 
vision,  though  the  eye  to  all  appearance 
has  been  ])erfeetly  treated.  There  might 
have  been  in  these  cases  disease  of  the  op- 
tie  nerves,  either  at  their  deeussaticm  or  at 
their  origin;  or,  i)erha])s,  as  in  members 
wliieh  have  long  been  paralysed  and  atro- 
phied by  inaction,  the  parts  could  not  re- 
sume those  powers  to  which  they  had  so 
long  been  unaccustomed. 

Bemurhs  on  treatment,  and  the  different  modes 
oj'  operating. 
With  regard  to  the  different  modes  of 
operating  for  cataract,  depression  is  the 
one  to  which  I  am  decidedly  partial :  to 
extraction  F  very  rarely  have  recourse,  and 
only  in  cases  where  it  is  manifestly  indi- 
cated, as,  for  instance,  where  the  crystal- 
line or  its  membrane  has  undergone  such 
a  change  as  to  render  its  absorption  impos- 
sililc.  It  is  a  most  imjjrojier  precept  given 
by  some  surgeons,  to  dejjress  in  every  in- 
stance, or,  indeed,  to  jtractise  any  one  mode 
of  operating  invariably  in  every  case  ;  for 
we  cannot,  a  })riori,  determine  which  oj)e- 
ratit)n  ought  to  be  jtrcfcrred.  We  cannot  in 
surgery, any  more  than  in  medicine,  invaria- 
bly adopt  the  same  means  in  order  to  ef- 
fect the  same  end  :  thus,  in  regard  to  cata- 
ract, we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
age  of  the  subject,  and  various  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  organ  aft'eeted ;  we  must  look  to  the 
degree  of  energy  of  the  absorbent  system  ; 
and  i)crhaps  it  may  be  said  in  general, 
that  depression  is  most  suited  for  children, 
extraction  for  old  age.  In  early  life  the 
vital  functions  are  in  all  their  vigour;  ab- 
sorption of  the  lens  commences  the  very 
moment  the  j)art  loses  its  living  jiropei'- 
ties;  and,  besides,  at  this  ])eriod  the  crys- 
talline is  never  so  hard  as  in  more  ad- 
vanced age,  and  consequently  not  so  re- 
fractory to  the  process  of  absorj)tion.  In 
old  i)eople  it  is  just  the  reverse,  and  the 
lens  is  often  of  reniarkal)le  hardness.  I 
have  found  the  crystalline  perfectly  unab- 
sorbcd  in  aged  patients,  who  had  been 
operated  on  by  dcj)rcssion  above  two 
years  before  their  deaths.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  circumstances  which  tend  to 
render  deprcs  ion  the  mure  desirable  mode 
of  treatment  for  both  the  young  and  old. 
Children  are  not  very  manageable,  and  it 
is  didicuh  to  i)rcveiit  them  from  raiding 
their  hands  during  the  operation,  so  that 
when  we  proceed  to  extract,  there  is  dan- 


ger of  the  discharge  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
In  old  men,  the  eye  is  usually  dcei)lv  sunk 
in  the  orbit,  or  perhaps  the  globe  itself  is 
not  well  developed;  in  wiiich  case  extrac- 
tion is  particularly  difficult.  Among  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  there  arc  individuals  in 
whom,  owing  to  an  aberration  in  the 
movement,  or  in  the  sha))e  or  relative  pro- 
l)ortions  of  this  organ,  this  method  is  pre- 
'iarious,  and  by  no  means  easy ;  other  j)er- 
sons,  again,  are  subject  to  raj)id  and  con- 
vulsive motions  of  the  eye;  and,  in  short, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  when  an  indivi- 
dual had  been  deprived  of  siglit  for  a  time, 
he  loses  the  habit  of  lixing  his  eye,  along 
with  the  hal)it  of  seeing  with  it,  the  move- 
ments of  the  globe  being  no  longer  obe- 
dient to  his  will. 

But  whatever  mode  of  proceeding  we 
a'lopt  as  to  the  oi)eration  itself,  it  is  highly 
necessary  that  we  take  some  preliminai'y 
means  of  i>recaution.  We  must  have  a 
special  regard  to  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  prevalent  medical  constitu- 
tion ;  also  the  habit  of  body  of  the  jjatient 
must  be  thoroughly  understood.  There 
are  some  circumstances  connected  with 
this  point  which  often  render  it  advisable 
to  defer  tlie  operation  :  the  patient  may 
labour  under  rheumatism,  or  pulmonary 
catarrh,  or  disorder  of  tlie  stomach,  bowels, 
&c.  If  rheumatism  be  present,  the  opera- 
tion may  cause  a  metastasis  to  the  head, 
and  a  very  serious  ophthalmia  may  be  the 
conse(iuencc.  A  cough  may  bring  the 
blood  too  much  to  the  head  ;  andif  depixs- 
sion  have  been  practised,  there  may  be 
danger  of  the  cataract  rising  again  from 
the  efforts  made  in  coughing.  Complaint 
of  the  stomach,  again,  may  cause  similar 
disturbances;  and  we  must  recollect,  be- 
sides, the  strong  sympathy  between  the 
stomach  and  the  eyes.  Moreover,  if  we 
operate  while  the  stomach  is  out  of  order, 
we  shall  have  to  observe  a  tedious  diete- 
tic after-treatment,  to  which  we  may  not 
find  children  and  old  peojde  very  amena- 
ble. The  piesence  of  piles  is  another  ob- 
stacle \\hich  must  be  attended  to:  the 
apj>lication  of  leeches  to  the  anus,  in  this 
case,  is  strongly  to  be  recommended,  both 
for  its  local  and  revulsive  effects. 

The  immediate  prejjarations  which  I 
generally  ])rescribe  are  some  baths,  lave- 
ments, emollient  drinks,  and  general  or 
local  bleeding,  according  to  circumstances. 
A  little  castor  oil  may  occasionally  be  ad- 
ministered with  advantage  ;  and  if  the 
eye  be  very  irritable  or  convulsive,  we 
should  accustom  it  to  surgical  mana'uvrcs 
resembling  the  operation.  If  we  mean  to 
proceed  by  keratonyxis,  we  should  drop  in 
between  the  eyelids  a  little  of  the  solution 
of  the  e.vtract  of  helladonn:!,  or  of  dicrry- 
laurel  water,  for  the  ])urposc  of  ^jroducing 
u  dilatation  of  the  j»uj)il. 

In  the  great  mujoiity  of  cases  I  luefer 
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keeping  the  patient  in  his  hed,  when  he  is 
luiclerf^oin;^  the  ()j)erati()n:  it  may  he  rather 
an  unfavoiirahle  nietliod  for  cxtractidn, 
hut  lor  eouehing  the  advantag^e  of  such  a 
])osition  is  ohvious.  Should  syncope  oc- 
cur, an  emharrassing  accident  for  the  ope- 
rator, it  must  he  greatly  alleviated  by  the 
rccmnhent  posture. 

After  the  operation  the  eyes  must  be 
tarefully  bandaged,  and  the  patient  kei»t 
in  darkness.  Low  diet  and  perfect  rejKjse 
must  be  enjoined.  If  there  be  signs  of 
congestion  about  the  head,  venesection  is 
advisable;  and  it  must  he  rejieated,  if 
pains  of  the  head  or  eyes  continue.  If 
vomiting  supervene,  as  is  almost  invariably 
the  ease  with  children,  an  anodyne  draught 
is  prescribed,  and  after  that,  if  necessary, 
Seltzer  water,  or  the  potion  de  Hiviere. 

When  the  patient  is  aft'ected  with  double 
cataract,  it  is  preferable  to  operate  on  only 
one  eye  at  first,  and  not  to  touch  the  other 
till  the  first  is  cured.  Experience  has 
shown  the  propriety  of  this  proceeding, 
while  the  laws  of  physiology  are  strongly 
in  its  favour.  Two  simultaneous  opera- 
tions must  necessarily  be  much  more 
serious  for  the  patient  than  one,  and  the 
consequent  inflammation  may  be  attended 
with  accidents  much  less  manageable  for 
the  practitioner.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
notice,  that  this  inflammation  very  rarely 
is  equally  regular  in  both  eyes  :  it  may  be 
very  severe  in  one  of  them,  and  even  pro- 
duce complete  disorganization,  while  the 
other  is  but  slightly  affected.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  more  than  is  commonly  ob- 
served in  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
inflammation  in  organs  which  are  double. 

CoinplicatiniiS  of  Cataract. 

Let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  the 
complications  which  attend  on  cataract. 
The  chief  of  these,  and  by  far  the  most 
common,  is  contraction  of  the  pupil. 
This  affection  is  sometimes  carried  to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  aperture  shall 
scarcely  admit  the  blade  of  the  couching 
needle.  It  is  most  frequently  observed  in 
persons  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  and  it  is 
connected  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
retina,  distinguished  by  a  thickening  and 
redness  of  the  latter.  Taken  in  time,  it 
yields  to  antiphlogistics,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  a  little  extract  of  belladonna. 
Another  complication  is  the  adhesion  of 
the  crystalline  capsule  to  the  back  of  the 
iris,  or  of  the  lens  to  the  membrane  that 
contains  it,  or  of  the  iris  to  the  ciliary 
circle,  &.c. ;  all  which  maladies  are,  in  ge- 
neral, only  the  re  ults  of  inflammation  of 
the  iris. 

We  should,  however,  he  on  our  guard 
when  we  meet  with  an  appearance  of  this 
kind:  for  it  often  happens  that  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  iris  is  not  i)rimary,  but  sym- 
pathetic,  with   an  inflamed  state   of  the 


retina, — a  very  common  occurrence,  as  in- 
deed scarcely  a  week  passes  that  we  have 
not  examples  of  it  in  our  wards,  or  at  the 
public  consultation.  Scrofulous  children 
are  most  frequently  affected  with  it,  and  the 
nature  of  the  malady  can  be  recognized 
while  yet  the  little  patients  are  at  a  dis- 
tance from  us :  they  api)roach  with  un- 
steady steps,  with  their  liands  up  to  their 
faces"  to  keep  away  the  liglit;  and  when 
brought  to  the  window  they  turn  away 
abruj)tly,  covering  their  eyes  closely  with 
their  hands,  and  the  more  they  are  desired 
to  remove  them,  the  more  strongly  they 
persist  in  the  action ;  they  resist  their  re- 
moval :  attempt  to  open  the  eyelids,  and 
they  struggle  violently ;  they  cry  loudly 
if  you  succeed,  but  still  the  efe  is  turned 
upward,  so  as  to  cover  the  transparent 
cornea.  It  is  quite  a  hemeraphobia  !  Now 
can  we  call  this  an  inflammation  of  the 
iris  ?  Surely  not  exactly ;  for  this  ma- 
lady constantly  exists  in  a  high  degree, 
without  giving  rise  to  any  such  phenome- 
non. We  must,  in  short,  admit  it  to  be  a 
true  phlegmasia  of  the  retina — that  ner- 
vous membrane  of  exquisite  sensibility, 
which  has  such  delicate  functions  to  i)er- 
f(n-m  in  receiving  and  transmitting  the  im- 
pressions of  light.  Inflammation  of  the 
part  reacts  on  the  iris,  and  causes  that  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  which  we  might  easily 
mistake  for  a  symptom  of  iritis. 

There  is  another  complication  of  cata- 
ract, which  we  ought  by  no  means  to  pass 
over  without  noticing:  it  is  paralysis  of 
the  retina,  which  often  renders  the  opera- 
tion comi^letely  nugatory.  In  some  indi- 
viduals we  may  observe  certain  peculiari- 
ties  which  strongly  tend  to  establish,  if 
not  an  absolute  certainty,  at  least  a  high 
presumption,  that  they  are  affected  with 
this  paralysis.  A  young  man,  of  about  28 
years  of  age,  who  is  at  present  a  patient  in 
Ibis  hospital,  is  afl'ected  with  accidental 
membranous  cataract— that  is  to  say,  he 
has  had  a  contusion  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  capsule  is  not 
wholly  altered;  sevei'al  points  of  its  sur- 
face, as  well  as  the  lens  itself,  are  per- 
fectly transparent ;  yet  his  sight  is  gone — 
he  cannot  distinguish  day  from  night. 
An  aged  woman,  on  whom  I  operated  in 
December  last,  presents  us  with  a  contrary 
example.  Although  her  lens  was  entirely 
opaque,  she  still  had  the  power  of  vision 
in  some  small  degree ;  she  could  distin- 
guish light  from  darkness.  Now,  whence 
the  difference — what  is  the  reason  that  this 
young  man  is  deprived  of  all  perception  of 
luminous  rays  ?  You  will  all  agree  that 
there  must  be  something  more  in  the  case 
than  the  mere  existence  of  cataract ;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  but  little  room  to  doubt 
that  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  sim- 
I)ly  paralysis  of  the  retina.  Little  hope, 
therefore,  remains  that  we  should  be  able 
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to  rc-cstablisli  his  powers  of  vision.  Yet 
the  patient  wishes  us  to  operate,  notwitli 
standing.  The  desire  of  getting  rid  of  a 
deformity  is,  no  doubt,  a  strong  motive 
with  him.  I  have  often  met  with  persons 
(particularly  of  the  other  ^ex)  who,  under 
similar  circumstances, requested  to  have  the 
operation  performed,  although  they  knew 
\\ell  they  should  not  recover  their  sight : 
they  werein(luced,however,todo  so  through 
a  desire  of  being  freed  from  an  unsightly 
appearance  :  with  one  of  them  an  intended 
marriage  was  in  question ;  and  I  have  yield- 
ed sometimes  to  importunity.  No  accident 
occurred;  but  such  motives  are  in  general 
too  frivolous,  when  a  man  can  live  without 
inconvenience  with  a  cataract  in  his  eye. 
We  should  therefore  endeavour  to  persuade 
our  patient  to  forego  the  operation. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however  cleverly 
the  operation  of  couching  may  have  been 
performed,  that  the  lens  rises  again,  and 
interferes  with  vision.  Coughing,  ill-regu- 
lated movements  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  numerous  other  causes,  may 
lead  to  the  occurrence  of  this  accident. 

It  is  always  a  morticing  occurrence  for 
the  patient,  who,  after  having  recovered  his 
sight,  again  finds  himself  deprived  of  it. 
In  such  cases,  if  the  cataract  had  been  de- 
pressed en  masse,  we  might  take  either  of 
two  courses, — leave  it  as  it  is,  that  it  may 
be  absorbed  ;  or,  what  is  better,  as  the  ab- 
sorption may  l)e  tedious,  depress  it  once 
more,  just  as  if  it  had  never  been  meddled 
with.  Cases  have  occxirred  in  which  it 
has  been  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation 
four  times ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  repetition  seems  to  diminish  the  risk 
of  ill  consequences  to  the  patient. 

There  have  been  instances  also  of  the 
lens  rising  after  a  certain  time — not  wholly, 
but  in  part,  the  remainder  of  it  having 
either  been  absorbed,  or  become  embedded 
in  the  vitreous  humour.  An  old  man,  on 
whom  I  operated  not  long  since,  presented 
lis  with  an  example  of  this  variety.  Ca- 
taract may  also  reappear  behind  the  pupil, 
even  after  the  lens  have  been  broken  up ; 
in  this  case,  the  parts  become  re-united; 
but  this  sort  of  cataracts,  called  catanwis 
I'll  agf^lonienithui,  are  in  general  more  easily 
absorbed  than  when  the  lens  remains 
whole.  And  when  the  process  fortunately 
takes  place,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  pleasure  with  which  the  jjatients  are 
aflf'ected ;  they,  in  fact,  seem  to  have  joy  in 
this  progressive  improvement,  in  a  higher 
degree  than  melancholy  as  the  disease  ad- 
vanced. Sometimes,  however,  the  debris 
are  obstinate,  and  interfere  for  a  long  time 
with  vision  ;  in  this  case,  depression  is  ob- 
viously to  be  recommended. 

Alter  the  operation,  it  may  be  observed 
that  short-sighted  persons  (myopes)  have 
more  correct  vision  than  in  their  natural 


state ;  while  the  long-sighted  (presbytes) 
are  more  embarrassed  than  before  the  ca- 
taract formed.  The  latter  recjuire  a  lens 
to  be  placed  before  the  eye,  as  a  substitute  . 
for  the  crystalline  ;  but  the  use  of  such  ar- 
tificial means  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
them  till  some  time  after  the  operation  has 
been  performed,  otherwise  the  intensity  of 
the  irapressi(ms  producetl  will  inflame  the 
eye.  and  defeat  the  object  of  all  that  has 
been  accomplished. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the 
crystalline,  which  is  so  steady  in  its  proper 
place,  when  in  a  healthy  condition,  be- 
comes subject  to  displacement  when  it  has 
lost  its  transparency.  Sometimes  it 
passes  altogether  into  the  anterior  or  pos- 
terior chamber  of  the  eye — more  rarely 
into  the  former;  and,  again,  it  is  found 
only  partly  detached  and  floating,  so  as 
incompletely  to  obstruct  the  pu])il.  It  is 
by  displacement  of  this  nature  it  has  some- 
times haijpened  that  i)atients  with  cata- 
ract have  suddenly  recovered  their  sight, 
after  an  abrupt  movement,  or  a  blow  in- 
flicted on  the  head  or  the  eye :  and  there 
are  cases  on  record  which  show  that  there 
are  individuals  v>ho  have  the  extraordinary 
power  of  removing  at  pleasure,  by  the 
simple  influence  of  their  will,  the  affected 
crystalline  from  one  chamber  of  the  eye  to 
the  other ;  a  very  remarkable  example  of 
this  you  will  find  in  M.  Demours'  work 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

All  the  pathological  varieties  of  catai'act 
which  I  have  now  l)rought  to  your  notice, 
may,  as  you  can  readily  conceive,  recjuire 
different  modifications  in  the  treatment, 
manual  or  medical,  according  to  their  se- 
veral natures  and  causes.  If  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil  be  the  result  of  acute  in- 
flammation, antiphlogistics,  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  the  angle  of  the  eye,  cup- 
ping the  temples,  and  especially  bleeding 
in  the  feet,  will  serve  to  remove  it;  but  if 
the  aflection  be  of  a  chronic  kind,  and 
there  be  no  symjitoms  of  inflammation 
present,  these  methods  will  be  of  no  use : 
we  should  then  find  it  beneficial  to  rub  in 
belladonna,  or  (better  still)  to  a  >ply  the 
cherry  laurel-water,  in  order  to  dilate  the 
pupil,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  operation. 

Experience  enables  me  to  observe,  that 
in  cataracts  complicated  with  considerable 
contraction  of  the  pu))il,  the  capsule  of 
the  lens  frequently  adheres  to  the  hinder 
surface  of  the  iris.  If  the  case  be  sufii- 
ciently  recent,  the  lymj)!!  not  being  yet  in 
a  condensed  form,  belladonna  will  be 
found  to  be  very  useful;  for  the  iris,  acting 
under  its  influence,  interferes  with  the  re- 
cent agglutination,  and  leaves  little  more 
for  the  operator  to  do.  But  if  the  lymjih 
be  already  organized,  the  needle  must  be 
brouglit  betsveen  the  two  membranes,  and 
their  union   must  be  dissolved  before  dp- 
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pressinn  is  practised.  There  is  also  groat 
(lifrcreiK'o  in  tlu'  manner  in  whicli  tlic  iris 
ailheres  to  the  ciliary  circle  in  (litt'ennt 
iM<li\i(lnals:  in  some,  it  is  so  extensive 
and  intimate,  that  f^reat  ditHeulty  is  ex- 
j)crieiieed  when  we  would  separate  tlieni, 
and  fiirni  an  artificial  pnpil ;  in  others,  the 
iris  tears  rather  than  bo  disengaged; 
whilst  in  other  instances  It  gives  way  to 
the  slightest  force. 

When  the  lens,  whether  affected  with 
cataract  or  not,  becomes  displaced,  the 
general  iiile  with  me  is,  if  it  give  rise  to 
no  inflammatory  action,  to  leave  it  to  it- 
self — but  to  ojierate  as  soon  as  signs  of 
inllanimation  are  noticed:  in  fact,  if  the 
crystalline  be  not  opaque,  nothing  is 
gained  by  its  extraction;  and  if  it  be, 
nature  has  undertaken  to  depress  it. 
\\  hen  the  lens  has  become  embedded  in 
the  vitreous  humour,  there  is  evidently  no- 
thing to  be  done  but  to  leave  it  as  it  is, 
for  tlic  circumstances  are  just  those  of 
depression,  and  this  part  is  in  the  proper 
state  for  the  action  of  the  abscn-bents. 
Lastly,  when  the  crystalline  lens  has  ob- 
tained an  entrance  into  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  the  ojjcration  is  simple 
and  easy.  In  the  generality  of  cases,  a 
small  incision  of  the  cornea  may  be  made, 
when  extraction  with  the  needle  can  easily 
be  performed. 

Urii<iite  opera t  ion.  — In  one  case  on  which 
T  o])erated,  in  IHli),  I  ventured  to  adopt  a 
new  method.  IMy  patient  was  a  man  aged 
34:  the  lens,  aflecte<l  with  cataract,  got 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  as  it  seemed, 
on  the  head  being  bent  suddenly  down- 
wards. There  was  much  inflammation 
present:  venesection,  baths,  and  purgatives, 
were  had  recourse  to;  after  which  I  pro- 
ceeded to  operate.  I  introduced  the  needle 
through  the  sclerotic  coat,  at  about  two 
lines  distance  from  the  transparent  cornea 
— passed  it  through  the  posterior  chamber 
into  the  anterior,  and  there  transfixed  the 
lens.  1  then  drew  it  back  into  the  pos- 
terior chamber,  in  the  lower  part  of  which 
I  held  it  for  a  time  before  I  withdrew  the 
needle.  Th(;  man  was  immediately  re- 
stored to  sight,  got  well  without  any  ac- 
cident, and  left  the  hospital  in  six  days 
after. 


THE  DELIVERY  OF  A  CHILD, 

Huvinir  a  Second    Imperfect   F<rlus  contained 
in  the  side  of  its  Hcalp  and  Face. 

By  (i.  Hi  ky,  Esq.,  of  Farnham, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 

Member  and  Licentiate  of  the  Society 

of  Apothecaries  in  London. 

On   the  21st  of  October,   1H33,    I  was 
called  in  by  one  of  the  niidwives  of  this 


town  to  see  the  wife  of  a  sa^vyor,  in  la- 
bour with  her  second  child.  She  was  a 
liealtliy  ynuii|r  woman  (hei-  a]>pearance 
was  that  of  rude  health),  and  in  lier 
twenty-second  year.  At  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  I  obeyed  my  summons, 
and  learned  that  the  pains  had  lieeu 
stronfi"  for  thirteen  hours,  and  the  nieni- 
brancs  rn])tnred  about  six.  As  the  mid- 
wife bad  felt  sinnethinff  unusual  about 
the  iiead  of  the  child,  which  had  not 
latterly  descended,  notwithstandino-  the 
brisk  contractifnis  of  the  uterus,  further 
aid  was  naturally  desired  by  her,  as  well 
as  by  the  patient  and  friends. 

On  makino;-  my  exaniiiiatii')n  I  found 
the  child's  face  presented  to  the  pubes, 
and  the  whole  scalp  verv  considerably 
distended,  a])])arently  with  blood;  the 
tumefaction  beiny  universally  soft,  but 
firm  and  inelastic.  This  I  then  consi- 
dered to  be  what  is  cojnmonly  denomi- 
nated "  tumor  of  the  seal])"  in  the  foe- 
tus, a  frequent  cause  of  delay  in  jiarturi- 
tion,  and,  together  with  the  position  of 
the  head,  fairly  to  explain  the  reason  of 
the  protracted  duration  of  the  labour. 
One  ear  could  be  plainly  felt  by  the 
fing'er;  and  seeing-  circumstances  thus 
situated,  I  did  not  judge  it  necessary  to 
make  any  painful  eflbrts  to  the  patient, 
by  introducing-  the  entire  hand  into  the 
vag"ina  for  the  ])urpose  of  searching-  for 
the  other.  I  advised  all  parties  to  exer- 
cise their  patience;  and  after  itifomiing; 
the  midwife  of  w  hat  I  had  ascertained, 
requested  her  to  send  for  me  agfain  if 
tiie  case  did  not  proceed  to  her  satis- 
faction. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  my  at- 
tendance was  s(dicited  in  haste,  with  a 
niessag-e  to  biiiig  my  instruments,  as  no 
prog-ress  in  labour  had  been  made.  Such 
proved  to  be  the  fact,  for  the  head  was 
ly  ing',  as  in  the  morning',  at  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  not  having-  in  the  least  de- 
gree descended  luidcr  the  incessant,  and 
what  may  be  called  even  violent,  con- 
traction of  the  uterus.  The  scalp  was 
somewhat  more  tumefied  ;  the  vvoman's 
strength  was  beginning  to  give  way  ; 
the  pulse  was  at  90,  full  and  firm;  the 
external  parts  were  tender,  and  also 
slightly  swollen.  It  was  now  evident 
that  some  serious  obstacle  to  delivery 
existed,  and  that  the  jxjvvers  of  nature 
were  unavailing;  and  therefore  I  deter- 
mined on  ])erforining-  artificial  delivery 
without  loss  of  time. 

I  first  endeavoured,  with  the  aid  of 
my  hand,  to  turn   the   face  of  the  child 
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into  tlipconcnvity  of  tlic  saoiiim,biit  was 
iiol  ahlo  to  tlo  it,  seemingly  ImffliMl  liy 
llii^  slroiio-  iitoiine  action,  u  liicli  ro|)cllo(l 
till'  face  and  occiput  into  tlicir  former  si- 
tuations as  soon  as  tbev  were  brought 
to  corres])ond  to  the  lateral  parts  of  tiie 
|)elvis.  Tile  latter  object,  however,  was 
far  from  beinjj  ])crfectly  accoiMplishcd, 
wherefore,  tliiiikino-  the  face  or  forehead 
might  lie  lodged  on,  or  impacted  be- 
hind, the  pubes,  I  next  attempted  to  ex- 
tricate it  with  the  vectis;  but  this  etlbrt 
was  alike  unsuccessful,  not  being'  equal 
to  efteet  the  least  descent  of  the  head. 
The  forceps  were  then  resorted  to,  and 
although  from  some  cause,  at  the  time 
not  discoverable,  the  blades  were  inca- 
|table  of  being-  locked,  there  being-  an 
interval  of  nearly  an  inch  between  the 
two,  some  little  advance  appeared  to  be 
inade  by  the   traction,  which    was  em- 

1)loyed  with  a  fair  purchase.  For  nearly 
lalf  an  hour  I  exerted  considerable 
force  with  this  instrument,  perhaps  more 
than  I  had  ever  used  before,  and  was  at 
length  oblig-ed  to  relinquish  it,  from  its 
total  inadequacy. 

AVhen  applying  the  forceps  I  did  not 
satisfactorily  make  out  both  ears  (re- 
specting- which  I  was  not  particular, 
since  there  had  been  no  pulsation  in 
cither  of  the  fontanelles  from  the  first 
period  of  my  attendance  this  evening-, 
whence  I  concluded  the  life  of  the  foetus 
was  extinct),  and  consequently  I  sus- 
l)ected  that  some  unnatural  formation  of 
the  child  existed,  to  account  for  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  case.  But  I  felt  that  no 
time  was  to  be  sacrificed  in  conjectures 
concerning-  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  ; 
tlie  expulsive  efforts  were  so  strong-,  as 
to  fearlully  excite  in  my  mind  a  dread 
of  the  worst  effects,  ami  termination  of 
forcible  and  unproductive  pains. 

I  now,  therefore,  resolved  to  introduce 
my  hand  into  tlie  uterus,  with  the  in- 
tention of  turning-  the  child,  and  simul- 
taneously detecting-  whether  any  impe- 
diment was  appertaining  to  the  latter. 
The  right  hand  being  passed  over  ])art 
of  the  face  instantly  came  in  contact 
with  what  1  might  have  regarded  as  the 
foetal  abdomen  in  a  state  of  ascites.  On 
this  the  uterus  Avas  closely  contracted, 
apparently  wasting  its  power.  Having 
got  my  hand  some  way  beyond,  I 
reached  one  foot  after  g-reat  difficulty, 
and  encountered  still  greater  in  bring- 
ing it  down  between  the  (supposed)  tu- 
mid abdomen  and  the  very  forcibly  con- 
tracted uterus.     I  conveyed  it  into  the 


vagina,  but  could  n  t  carry  it  any  farther. 
The  pres  nee  ol"  the  head,  and  the  conti- 
guity of  the  other  part  oft  he  child,  entire- 
ly prevented  me  from  retaining  the  foot 
even  in  this  situation,  when  I  tried  to 
reintroduce  my  hand  into  the  womb  to 
gain  tiie  other  extremity.  I  was,  there- 
fore, constrained  to  abandon  all  hoj)es 
of  g-etting-  do«  n  both  legs,  and  to  he 
content  with  one  only.  AVith  this  one 
foot  I  made  ])retty  strong-  attem])ts ; 
but  they  were  quite  fruitless,  as  I  could 
not  get  it  to  descend  even  to  the  external 
orifice. 

Being  thus  frustrated  in  each  mode  of 
delivery,  and  there  being  now  some  ob- 
vious source  of  iniiiedimen  tin  the  child, the 
destruction  of  the  latter  ])resented  itself 
as  the  last  and  in(lis])ensable  means  to 
be  resorted  to.  The  woman's  strength 
was  much  exhausted,  and  the  pains  con- 
tinued dreadfully  violent,  and  without 
the  intermission  of  scarcely  a  minute. 
It  was  now  half-past  seven  o'clock,  and 
doubtless  the  action  of  the  uterus  was 
greatly  increased  by  my  efforts :  I  ac- 
cordingly repaired  to  my  house  for  the 
instruments  further  necessary,  which  oc- 
cujjied  only  a  few  minutes ;  and  soon 
after  re-entering  the  room,  just  as  I  was 
about  to  use  the  perforator,  I  obscrveil 
the  ])atient  to  be  seized  with  a  convul- 
sion. I  instantly  opened  a  vein  in  each 
arm,  and  allowed  the  blood  to  flow, 
whilst  I  was  breaking-  iv)  the  contents 
of  the  cranium.  After  the  loss  of  about 
three  ])ints  of  blood,  which  latterly  be- 
came thin  and  florid,  sensibility  re- 
turned, and,  I  am  baiijn'  to  add,  was  un- 
ini])aired.  Aleanu  hile,  I  had  (lis]»atched 
a  messenger  for  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Clark,  whose  assistance  T  was  neces- 
sarily most  anxious  for,  as  m^-  own 
strength  was  g-reatly  reduced,  and  there 
was  the  most  urgent  demand  for  promp- 
titude. The  bystanders  were  all  alarmed 
at  the  onset  of  the  convulsion;  and 
those  who  have  ever  witnessed  such 
scenes,  and  had  such  frightful  cases  to 
deal  with,  well  kiunv  the  relief  felt  by 
the  mind  on  the  arrival  of  a  brother 
practitioner.  The  perforating  instru- 
ment entered  by  the  anterior  fontanelle; 
and  after  evacuating  a  large  ])ortion  of 
cerebral  matter  by  the  opening,  I  fixed 
the  blunt  hook  against  the  frontal  bone. 
A  considerable  ([uantity  of  blood  es- 
caped in  the  fluid  state,  on  cutting 
through  the  scalp,  but  not  much  on 
breaking  down  the  interior  of  the  head. 
Tolerably  strong  traetiou  was  employed 
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wiih  the  liook,  placed  as  ahove,  luit  the 
head  was  sllll  iininnvc:il)l(> :  I  conse- 
qiieiitly  resolved  on  yet  further  destroy- 
ing-tlie  skull ;  and  ha\  iii;>- made  a  long" 
incision  v\  ith  the  perforator,  extending 
in  front  to  the  nose,  and  posteriorly 
along  the  whole  sagittal  suture,  ex- 
tracted two  central  portions  of  the  ossa 
parletalia,  and  compressed  the  cranium, 
now  thoroughly  emptied,  into  as  small  a 
coK'pass  as  the  force  of  my  fingers 
could  effect.  Mr.  Clark,  after  this,  tried 
to  accon)plish  the  descent  of  the  head 
with  his  hand,  but  was  unable  to  alter 
its  ]K)sition  in  any  inijsortant  degree. 
He  then  fixed  the  hook  on  the  temporal 
bone  very  firmly,  but  even  this  tenure 
gave  way  under  the  unsuccessful  exer- 
tions of  each  of  us,  though  it  allowed 
us  to    exercise   very   strong   extractive 

1)owev.  During  all  this  time,  the  en- 
argemetit  above  mentioned,  and  referred 
to  the  abdomen  of  the  child,  was  some- 
what more  readily  tangible ;  and  as  I 
could  not  distinguish,  owing  to  its  bulk, 
cither  the  child's  neck  or  chest,  T  ima- 
gined that  the  belly  was  very  much  dis- 
tended with  dropsy,  and  that  its  most 
dependent  portion  was  thus  pressed 
downwards  by  the  uterus.  This  en- 
largement also  seeming-  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  obstruction  to  delivery,  I  was  in- 
clined to  perforate  it  as  well  as  the  head; 
but  my  colleague  advising  that  I  should 
first  endeavour  to  bring  do\Mi  the  feet, 
I  again  had  recourse  to  this  plan. 

After  great  labour,  though  not  quite 
equal  to  that  ex])erie!iced  in  my  former 
trial  to  turn,  I  succeeded  in  getting  one 
foot  close  to  the  orifice  of  the  vagina, 
V. here  I  secured  it  by  apjdying  a  liga- 
ture around  the  ankle.  The  more  diffi- 
cult task  now  remained,  to  find  the  other 
lower  extremity,  and  place  it  in  the 
same  jiosition  ;  this,  however,  was  ulti- 
mately done ;  but  the  foot  was  not  car- 
ried equall\  low  w ith  the  other  into  the 
vagina,  so  as  to  enal)le  me  to  pull  with 
both  of  them.  In  the  course  of  a  little 
time  tliis  difficulty  was  got  over;  for 
Mr.  Clark  fortunately  passed  a  tape 
around  the  ankle,  high  uj)  into  the  va- 
gina, as  it  was,  by  which  we  gained  all 
the  purchase  tiiat  could  be  desired.  A 
steady  force  being  then  employed  by  us, 
each  drawing  with  one  ligature,  the 
evolution  of  the  fcetus  was  quickly  felt, 
in  a  remarkably  manifest  manner.  The 
inferior  extremities,  the  abdomen  and 
thorax,  were  delivered  forthwith.  After 
extricating  the  arms,  we  found  some  ob- 


stacle to  the  pa.ssing  of  the  head;  but  it 
did  not  delay  flie  cimqdetion  of  the 
labour  more  than  half  a  minute.  The 
lower  limbs,  belly,  chest,  and  arms  of 
the  child  were  perfect  and  well  formed ; 
therefore,  during  the  temporary  period 
of  obstniction.  endured  by  the  head  in 
clearing  the  outlet,  our  expectations 
were  raised  to  behold  some  abnormal  for- 
mation of,  or  growth  from  the  head  or 
face.  The  sequel  of  my  ])a])er  « ill,  1 
trust,  fully  explain  tlie  nature  of  the 
impediment  to  ])arturiti(ni,  and  at  th(^ 
same  time  disclose  the  cause  of  our 
former  fruitless  cfTorts  to  relieve  tlie  suf- 
ferings of  our  patient. 

The  child  being  removed,  the  ])la- 
centa  was  discovered  in  the  vagina,  and 
easily  abstracted  by  the  hand. 

The  termination  of  the  delivery  was 
not  completed  before  nine  o'clock  p.m. 
Our  patient  was  necessarily  reduced  to 
an  extreme  degree  of  exhaustion,  but 
her  intellect  and  sensibility  were  un- 
impaired, and  there  was  good  uterine 
contraction.  Her  pulse  was  at  130,  and 
the  countenance  blanched  and  elongated, 
presenting  a  strong  contrast  with  the 
florid  and  jdump  aspect  of  the  morning. 
A  full  opiate  was  given,  and  fomenta- 
tion applied  to  the  abdomen.  Diet  to 
consist  solely  of  gruel  and  tea. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Clark  and  myself 
visited  her  together,  and  Avere  grieved 
to  witness  the  actual  commencement  of 
peritonitis.  The  appearance  of  the 
countenance  betraye/:l  exhaustion  in  a 
manner  more  marked  than  last  evening": 
the  lips  had  lost  their  florid  hue,  and  the 
w  hole  face  was  extremely  ])allid  ;  in  a 
word,  the  look  was  death-like,  having 
that  j)eculiarity  in  the  expression  of  the 
features  which  is  generally  noticed  in 
the  latter  stages  of  puerperal  disease 
ending  fatally.  She  was  lying  on  her 
back,  with  the  thighs  drawn  upwards  to 
the  abdomen,  and  respiration  was  rapid 
and  j)ainful.  Pulse  144,  thready,  and 
no  hardness  to  be  detected  in  it,  proba- 
bly depending  on  the  copious  blood- 
letting to  relieve  the  convulsive  pa- 
roxysm. The  after-pains  were  very 
severe,  but  there  was  constant  pain,  of 
course  somewhat  less,  with  the  greatest 
tenderness  evinced  on  pressure,  over  the 
whole  abdomen. 

liCeches  were  applied  to  the  bell}', 
wliich  was  directed  to  be  afterwards 
constantly  stuped.  General  bleeding 
was  obviously  inadmissible,  and  w'e 
could  do   no  more    than   place  only  a 
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feeble  hope  in  tbe  antiphlogistic  ])owei-s 
of  mercury.  Two  orains  of  calomel 
were  therefore  prescribed,  with  three  of 
James's  powder,  to  be  taken  every  two 
hours;  and  the  bowels  were  moved  by  a 
gentle  aperient  draught.  The  diet  was 
necessarily  the  same. 

A  short  interval  of  ease,  though  not  of 
freedom  from  pain,  followed  the  use  of 
tlie  leeches,  by  moans  of  which  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  blood  was  locally 
taken  away. 

On  the  following  day,  nevertheless, 
the  pain  was  more  acute  than  before, 
and  was  especially  comj)lained  of  in 
both  hips.  The  leeches  were  re-aj)))lied, 
and  the  fomenting  and  calomel  ordered 
to  be  continued. 

The  objects  of  this  communication 
would  not  be  served  by  my  relating  at 
any  lengtli  tlie  particulars  of  tlie  treat- 
ment of  the  case.     I  regret  to  say  that, 


in  despite  of  the  remedies  administered, 
as  above  seen,  actively  and  m  ilh  regu- 
larity, and  tlie  incessant  and  vigilant 
attention  of  the  medical  attendants,  the 
poor  woman  gradually  sank,  tlie  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  seemingly  un- 
arrested, till  death  took  place  in  the 
morning  of  the  2Gth,  five  days  and  a 
half  after  the  birth  of  the  child." 

On  the  23d  she  sufl'ered  very  severe 
pain  in  the  head,  but  it  did  not  last  long. 
This  Avas  the  sole  cerebral  sym])tora  ob- 
served by  us,  as  consequent  to  the  con- 
vulsion. Up  to  the  last  hour  of  exist- 
ence, most  intense  agtniy  persisted  in 
the  whole  abdominal  cavity ;  and  that 
constantly  referred  to  the  hips  was  yet 
more  excruciating.  No  effect  of  mer- 
curial action  was  at  any  period  percepti- 
ble in  tiie  mouth.  A  postmortem  exa- 
mination was  not  allowed. 


Front  view  of  the  tumor  entire,  shewing  plainly  the  two  pouches,  or  different  portions,  of  which 
it  consisted.  There  was  a  deep  partition,  or  septum,  tietiveen  tliese  two  parts,  fornieil  by  Ijone  and 
cartilage,  as  described  in  the  text.  At  the  apex  of  the  larger  pouch,  the  cuticle  was  tliinutr  than  else- 
where ;  some  abrasions  of  this  part  are  shewn,  and  were  produced  probably  by  the  fingers  of  the  ope- 
rator, or  the  feet  of  the  child  in  the  act  of  turning*. 


It  now  devolves  upon  me  to  lay  be- 
fore the  reader  the  most  interesting  ])art 
of  my  paper,  in  giving  an  account  of 
what  proved  to  be  the  obstacle  to  the 
natural  completion  of  labour  in  the  fore- 
going history. 

Attached  to  the  right  side  of  the  head 
and  face  of  the  child,  and  entirely  en- 


•  We  selected  the  above  from  a  set  of  drawings 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  B.  along  with  his  paper.  The 
style  in  which  those  drawings  are  executed  is 
highly  creditable  to  tbe  artist,  Mr.  F.  G.  Uela- 
motte,  son  of  the  professor  of  drawing,  Military 
College,  Sandhurst.— Ed.  Gaz. 
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veloped  in  the  scalp  and  skin  of  the 
face,  and  in  a  prolongation  from  the  for- 
mer, where  its  region  normally  ter- 
minates, was  a  tumor  of  most  peculiar 
form  and  character,  even  in  outward  ap- 
pearance. In  size,  it  might  be  said  to 
be  nearly  double  that  of  a  natural  foetal 
head,  though  its  form  was  irregular, 
and  bearing  no  similitude  to  the  head  of 
a  fcetus.  1  state  that  it  amounted  al- 
most  to  twice  the  magnitude  of  the  head 
of  a  full-grown  child,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  at  once  understood  w  hat  an  in- 
superable  obstacle  to  paiturition   nature 

T 
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had  to  contend  witli  :  it  might  be  truly 
represented  as  trel)led. 

To  the  touch  the  mass  was  grenerally 
soft,  from  superficial  fluid,  similar  to  the 
mollified  stite  of  a  bladder  wliicli  has 
contained  ice  in  its  cavitv  for  sometime, 
or  to  the  abdomen  of  a  foetus  in  a  state 
of  ascites. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
forejj'oino-  description  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  during  the  period  of]al)our, 
I  have  confessed  that  for  a  while  I  ima- 
o-iiied  this  mass  to  be  a  dropsical  belly, 
but  I  afterwards  relinquished  this  idea, 
from  beino-  unable  to  discern  with  the 
fing-ers  eitiier  the  neck  or  thorax  of  the 
child  below  the  supposed  ascites,  and, 
consequently,  before  the  band  came  in 
collision  with  the  same;  indeed,  these 
latter  parts  could  not  be  made  out  at  all 
in  the  neio-hbourhood  of  the  soft  s.vell- 
ino-,  in  consequence  of  their  being-  alto- 
gether covered  by  it  in  front,  as  the  view 
in  the  ena'ra\  iug-  \\  ill  indicate.  In  two 
or  three  spots  some  solid  bodies  could  be 
distinctly  felt,  which  Mr.  Clark  and 
I  agreed  were  like  the  limbs  of  a 
small  foetus.  Hence  our  suspicions 
were  strongly  raised  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  interior  and  the  contents  of  the  ma.ss, 
but  it  would  be  vanity  to  say  that  we 
expected  to  find  what  the  dissection  laid 
before  our  eyes. 

An  incision  being  made  into  the  pos- 
terior pai't  of  the  mass,  where  it  was  in 
proximity  to  the  neck  of  the  child,  about 
four  ounces  of  a  thin  yellowish  scrum, 
stained  with  l)]ood,  escaped  on  the  divi- 
sion of  the  skin  and  a  membrane  imme- 
diately subjacent,  which  possessed  the 
exact  appearance  of  the  chorion  of  the 
placenta.  The  fluid  might  likewise  he 
well  compared  to  liquor  amnii.  The 
harder  parts  previously  felt,  were  now,  of 
course,  more  manifest  to  the  touch  ;  and 
the  incision  being  extended,  and  the 
whole  tegumental  covering  reflected 
forwards  upon  tlie  face,  our  curiosity 
was  gratified  not  a  little  by  exposing  to 
view  the  very  singular  ])l]enomenon  of  a 
second  foetus.  The  condition  of  this 
second  child,  confined  in  so  limited  a 
sphere  for  carrying  on  vitality,  must 
have  unavoidably  been  imperfect;  and 
such  it  eventually  ])ro\ed  to  be.  The 
whole  mass  consisted  of  t«(>  pouches 
(seen  in  the  engraving) ;  the  less  one 
in  front,  and  occu]iying  tlie  clicek  only 
of  the  child,  and  (lie  larger  licliind,  and 
containing  the  amnial  fluid  and  the 
principal  members  of  the  fcEtus.     These 


j)ouchcs  communicated  by  a  narrow 
channel,  wliich  was  arched  over  in  a 
most  curious  manner  by  a  dense  cartila- 
ginous septum,  situated  between  tlie 
two,  and  in  the  course  of  the  line  e.xbi- 
biting  their  separation  in  the  drawing. 
This  se])tum  was  found  to  be  continued 
from  a  very  remarkable  prolongation  of 
tile  temporal  angle  of  the  os  frontis, 
having  a  smooth  and  polished  surface, 
like  cartilage,  and  constituting  a  kind 
of  boundary  to  the  g-rowth  of  the  mass 
laterally  and  anteriorly,  as  will  hereafter 
be  shewn  more  fully.  Tiie  channel  of 
communication  just  alluded  to,  was 
filled  by  a  small  part  of  the  unformed 
foetus,  and  was  ca])able  of  admitting  the 
passage  of  my  finger.  Thin  shreds  of 
transparent  and  perfectly  organized 
membrane  were  here  and  there  plainly 
to  be  traced  on  the  exterior  of  the  mass, 
and  the  membrane  had  exactly  the  ap- 
pearance and  ])hysical  character  of  cho- 
rion. Two  imperfect  limbs  of  a  fcetus 
were  readily  recognized,  and  a  third  was 
less  distinct.  A  portion  of  scalp  covered 
with  hair,  and  part  of  the  cranium,  were 
very  manifest.  IndiflTerentsituations  there 
were  several  imperfect  viscera,  in  their 
present  state  resembling  small  bladders, 
or  transparent  sacs,  and,  in  one  instance, 
strong-ly  like  an  hydatid.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  mass  seemed  firm,  but  its  con- 
tents were  not  explored  by  the  scalpel. 
The  whole  was  embedded  on  the  lateral 
part  of  the  head  and  face  of  the  infant, 
its  deepest  attachment  being-  in  the  site 
of  tlie  temporal  fossa,  whence  it  was 
not,  of  course,  separated.  Here,  most 
probably,  I  conceive,  its  nutritious  ves- 
sels «  ere  transmitted  from  the  temporal 
vein  and  artery  of  the  child.  The  con- 
nexions of  the  mass  to  the  parts  whereon 
it  lay  were  slight,  so  as  to  be  detached 
by  the  gentlest  exercise  of  the  finger, 
excepting  over  the  temporal  pit,  as  above 
specified. 

A  most  singular  process  from  the  ex- 
ternal angle  of  the  frontal  bone  was 
discovered,  passing-  forwards  and  down- 
wards upon  the  face  between  the  two 
pouches,  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  long-: 
on  this  part  the  fVetus  lay,  and  hy  it 
was  prevented  from  encroaching  further 
on  the  face.  At  the  distal  extremity  of 
this  process,  the  cartilaginous  septum 
before  spoken  of  might  be  described  as 
taking  its  origin.  An  equally  curious 
])roccss  from  the  os  tciiiporis  was  also 
found,  arched  from  behind  forwards 
and    in«  ards,  taking  its  direction  under 
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the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  lower -jaw 
of  tlio  child,  and  corresponding-  in  pur- 
pose with  the  former  from  the  os  frontis. 
The  lower  jaw-bone  of  the  child  was 
perfect,  as  were,  indeed,  all  the  bones 
of  the  face  and  head.  In  short,  the 
child  itself  was  full  grown  and  well 
foniied  ;  and  had  there  been,  room  for 
the  passing-  of  the  head  and  tumor  en- 
closed, or  means  known  by  which  the 
delivery  of  them  entire  could  have  been 
accomplished,  I  can,  Avithout  difficulty, 
believe  that  the  extra  uterine  existence 
of  the  child  would  not  have  been  anni- 
hilated by  this  extraordinary  adventitious 
growth  ;  nay,  perhaps  it  would  have  re- 
ceived but  little  influence  from  this  su- 
fier-addition,  since  no  parts  essential  to 
ife  were  invoh  ed  with  its  structure. 

Though  cases  of  malformation,  simi- 
lar to  the  above,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
authors,  they  must  be  admitted  to  be 
rare  in  practice.  One  or  two  specimens, 
bearing-  some  analog-y,  have,  I  believe, 
within  the  last  few  years,  been  deposited 
in  one  of  the  a  latomical  collections  in 
London.  This  preparation  I  have  sent 
to  my  friend  and  former  jireceptor,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Wickham,  surg-eon  to  the  Win- 
chester Hospital,  to  stand  in  juxta-])0- 
sition  with  a  very  sing-ular  modification 
of  the  far-famed  "  Siamese  Twins." 


ON  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  NERVES. 


To  the.  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

In  consequence  of  the  discussion  upon 
the  functions  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
which  has  occupied  a  place  in  a  ^ew  of 
the  last  numbers  of  tlie  Gazette,  and 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
much  progress  towards  a  settlement  of 
the  question,  I  am  induced  to  offer  a  few 
observations,  which  may  have  the  effect 
of  causing-  both  parties  to  view  the  sub- 
ject in  a  new  liglit. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  faith  of  both  parties  is  firm  in 
the  theory  of  Sir  C.  Bell  respecting'  re- 
spiration. This  theory  rests  upon  the 
supposition  that  all  the  respiratory 
nerves  arise  from  a  distinct  portion  of 
the  superior  part  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
Now  no  one  can  look  at  the  anatomical 
disposition  of  this  part,  and  of  the  nerves 


connected  with  it,  without  being-  con- 
vinced of  one  of  the  two  following-  cir- 
cumstances :  first,  either  that  there  is  no 
distinct  "  tractus  respiratorius  ;"  or,  se^ 
coiid,  that  if  there  is,  the  nerves  which 
Sir  C.  Bell  calls  respiratory,  do  not 
arise  from  it;  for  instance,  the  jiortio 
dura  belongs  to  the  anterior  column,  the 
nervus  accessorius  to  tlie  posterior,  while 
the  fifth  and  phrenic  are  like  all  the 
s])inal  nerves,  in  having-  what  is  termed 
a  double  root,  one  belonging  to  each 
column,  whicli  being  tlie  case,  they  do 
not  belong  to  any  separate  "  tractus." 
Ir,  either  case,  therefore,  the  theory  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell  is  founded  in  a  most 
obvious  error.  If,  then,  tlie  points  in 
the  ])i-esent  dispute  are  branches  and 
ramifications  of  error,  where  will  the 
discussion  lead  ? 

A  very  slight  attention  to  the  motions 
performed  by  the  muscles  of  respiration 
IS  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  they  are 
in  constant  action  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day,  and  that  they  are  at  all  times 
liable  to  have  their  action  increased  by 
the  will.  (It  should  here  be  observed, 
that  the  will  has  in  no  case  the  power  of 
jireventing  the  action  of  a  muscle,  its 
power  being  simply  that  of  calling  any 
muscle  subject  to  its  influence  into  ac- 
tion, and  of  increasing  that  of  some 
which  are  always  acting.)  As  there  are 
many  other  muscles  whose  action  is  of 
a  similar  nature,  the  respiratory  muscles 
form  only  part  of  an  extensive  class 
whose  action  is  alike,  though  their 
functions  are  diflerent.  This  being-  the 
case,  it  is  evident  tliat  the  cause  of  the 
peculiarity  of  the  action  of  tliis  class  of 
muscles  is  to  be  found  in  some  general 
law. 

The  circumstances  to  which  I  am 
anxious  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  par- 
ties interested  in  this  question,  are  these  : 
1st,  All  purely  voluntary  muscles  re- 
ceive filaments  from  the  anterior  co- 
lumns of  the  spinal  marrow.  2d,  All 
purely  involuntary  muscles  receive  fila- 
ments from  the  sympathetic  ganglions. 
3d,  Those  which  are  mixed,  i.  e.  always 
acting  involuntarily,  yet  at  all  times 
subject  to  the  influence  of  volition, 
among  which  are  those  of  respiration, 
are  supplied  both  by  anterior  and  by 
sympathetic  filaments.  4th,  Filaments 
from  the  posterior  columns  are  common 
to  all.  Now  volition  and  sensation  are 
properties  which  are  only  exercised  oc- 
casionally ;  they  are  also  exactly  oppo- 
site in   their  nature,  the  one  being  an 
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active,  tlie  otlier  u  passive  property: 
there  is,  therefore,  no  necessary  con- 
iiexioii  between  them ;  for  although  the 
niiuJ  is  always  conscious  of  the  comple- 
tion of  an  action,  on  account  of  the  pos 
terior  nerves  with  «hich  all  parts  are 
provided,  a  person  may  perceive  an 
external  impression  without  being'  ne- 
cessarily induced  by  it  to  perform  any 
act  of  volition.  As  these  jtropcrties  are 
thus  proved  to  be  independent  of  each 
other,  every  thin^  relatinj^  to  them 
w  ould  be  performed  as  well  if  the  nerves 
were  every  where  se])arate,  consequently 
no  explanation  of  the  cause  of  their 
union  can  be  found  in  any  supposed  ne- 
cessity of  connexion  between  volition 
and  sensation. 

The  real  cause  of  their  union  is  to  be 
found  in  a  function  which  cannot  be 
performed  by  any  nerve  separately ;  this 
IS  the  secernent  function  (in  this  term 
.should  be  com])rchended  not  merely  the 
formation  of  bile,  milk,  saliva,  S:c.,  but 
the  whole  process  of  jnro\>  th,  nutrition, 
and  repair  of  every  part),  \%hich,  since 
durinj;-  health  it  is  constantly  being  per- 
formed, requires  the  agency  of  some 
power  whose  oj)eration  is  as  uninter- 
rupted while  the  body  is  at  rest,  as  when 
it  is  in  motion.  It  must  also  be  inde- 
pendent both  of  volition  and  sensation, 
whidi  are  only  acting,  or  acted  upon,  at 
intervals.  The  imjK)rtance  of  this  func- 
tion will  be  immediately  perceived, 
when  it  is  recollected  that,  besides  a 
means  of  calling  muscles  into  action, 
and  a  means  of  conveying  to  the  mind 
a  knowledge  of  the  completion  of  the 
action,  it  is  no  less  essential  that  they 
should  be  maintained  in  a  state  fit  to 
act.  It  has  been  elsewhere  shewn*, 
that  for  the  performance  of  this,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  secernent  function,  pos- 
terior nerves  are  indispensable,  and  that 
it  is  on  this  account  that  whatever  mode 
of  action  muscles  may  possess,  posterior 
nerves  are  common  to  all.  It  is  also 
shewn  in  the  work  referred  to,  that  no 
single  class  of  nervi  s  can  jK-sform  this 
function,  the  union  of  two  of  au  oj)po- 
site  nature  being  requisite  ;  and  that  as 
a  nerve  of  voluntary  motion  is  as  opjjo- 
site  in  its  nature  to  a  nerve  of  sensation 
as  one  of  involuntary  motion,  it  is  im- 
material as  far  as  regards  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  secernent  function  whether 
a  voluntary  or  an  involuntary  nerve  be 
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united  to  a  nerve  uf  sensation  ;  the 
growth  of  muscle,  the  de])osition  of  fat, 
the  secretion  of  Huids  in  the  joints  and 
bursa',  being  as  well  performed  in  the 
limbs  as  the  growth  of  the  heart  m  the 
chest,  or  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  in 
the  stomach.  It  is  also  immaterial  as 
regards  this  function,  whether  invo- 
luntary as  well  as  voluntary  nerves, 
are  united  to  nerves  of  sensation,  be- 
cause the  difference  which  can  result 
from  this  variety  will  be  in  the  mode  of 
action  performed  by  the  muscle  so  sup- 
plied, the  secernent  function  being  every 
where  performed  by  another  function, 
which  cannot  be  carried  on  unless 
nerves  of  an  opposite  character  are 
united. 

My  object  in  making  these  observa- 
tions has  been  to  shew,  that  much  more 
information  on  the  functions  of  the 
nerves  generally,  is  requisite  lor  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question  respecting  those 
of  the  fifth  pair,  than  can  be  obtained 
eithei-  from  the  theory  or  experiments  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell ;  and  I  hope  they  may 
be  the  means  of  directing  the  inquiries 
of  those  who  wish  to  follow  up  the  sub- 
ject, in  a  ])roper  channel. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Wm.  Earle. 

14,  Old  Broad-Street, 
iMay  19,  1834. 


PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  NERVOUS 

SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
If  I  have  any  hesitation  in  answering 
the  "  Queries"  which  your  correspon- 
dent ha.s  proposed,  it  arises  wholly  from 
the  fear  tliat  we  may  be  discussing  sub- 
jects on  which  your  readers  have  no  re- 
maining doubt ;  for  I  confess  that,  to 
me,  the  subject  is  so  interesting  and  full 
of  curious  matter,  and  the  mode  of 
Mr.  Walker's  treating  it  is  so  liberal 
and  unexce])tionable,  that  I  can  only 
have  pleasure  in  answering  him:  yet  I 
mustsav,  that  the  questions  which  he  puts 
are  such  as  to  embrace  nearly  the  w  nole 
physiology  and  anatomy  of  this  de- 
partment ! 

The  subject  which  was  first  proposed 
for  discussion  by  Mr.  Walker  was  this — 
Do  the  ophthalmic  branches  of  the  fifth 
pair  possess  any  power  over  the  mus- 
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cles  ? — are  they  motor  nerves,  as  well  as 
nerves  of  sensation  ?  He  maintains 
that  they  have  both  these  functions ; 
and  such  a  view  agrees  with  a  theory 
which  he  entertains  of  certain  motions 
of  the  eyelids  and  of  the  iris  being" 
controlled  by  these  nerves. 

Without  recumng  to  the  same  arg^u- 
ments  which  I  brought  forward  in  my 
former  letter,  to  controvert  this  opinion 
respecting  the  ophthalmic  branches, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  remind  ]Mr.  Walker 
of  a  principle  which  bears  directly  upon 
the  question  at  issue :  it  is  a  pnnciple 
which,  in  attending  the  lectures  in 
Great  Windmill-street,  he  must  have 
repeatedly  heard  announced,  and  dwelt 
upon  with  much  earnestness  for  its  im- 
portance, and  very  copiously  illustrated ; 
I  mean — that  a  nerve  cannot  be  en- 
dowed with  the  two  distinct  offices  of 
sensation  and  motion,  unless  it  have  two 
distinct  roots.  In  relating  his  original 
experiments  on  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  so  far  back  as  twenty-three  years 
ago*.  Sir  C.  Bell  held  the  same  arg-u- 
ment;  viz.  that  the  root  or  nerve  which 
transmits  the  mandate  of  the  will  mit- 
fvards  to  the  muscles,  cannot  carry  a  sen- 
sation inwards  to  the  sensorium.  There 
must  be,  for  this  purpose,  two  nerves  or 
two  roots,  each  having  a  distinct  con- 
nexion with  the  brain.  This  is  the 
fundamental  principle  on  which  this 
gentleman's  researches,  with  regard  to 
the  functions  of  the  fifth  pair  and  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  have  been  prosecuted.  It 
is  allowable  to  infer  that  it  was  this 
idea  of  the  improbability  of  one  nerve 
confemng     these      two      incongruous 

Eowers,  that  induced  him  to  commence 
is  experiments :  the  principle  was,  at 
all  events,  satisfactorily  confirmed  by 
the  experiments  wliich  lie  made  on  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves;  and  it  was  subsequently  corro- 
borated to  the  fullest  extent  by  his  in- 
vestigations of  the  functions  of  the  fifth 
pair.  Now  it  is  to  be  regTctted  that  in 
every  one  of  Mr.  Walker's  communica- 
tions, treatijig  of  the  functions  of  the 
fifth  pair,  he  has  omitted  to  take  notice 
of  this  principle.  If  he  had  founded  his 
arg'uments  upon  the  structure  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  roots  of  this  nerve,  he 
would  have  perceived  that  it  is  not  all 
the  branches  indiscriminately,  but  those 
only  which  are  composed  of  its  two  roots 


*  See  Preface  to  Bell  on  the  "  Nervous  System,' 
4to.  lUiO.  p.  xiv. 


commingled,  that  possess  the  double  pro- 
perties of  motion  and  sensation. 

The  fifth  pair  is  distinguished  by  this 
remarkable  anatomical  character,  that 
the  root  whicli  confers  the  power  of  mo- 
tion is  extremely  small,  while  that 
which  bestows  sensation  is  about  five 
times  the  size.  From  this  it  follows, 
that  the  whole  of  the  branches  prolonged 
from  the  common  nerve  cannot  be  en- 
dowed with  these  two  properties,  but 
that  it  will  be  only  those  which  are 
formed  by  a  combination  of  the  fibrils  of 
the  lesser  root  « ith  those  of  the  greater 
root,  that  will  have  motion  as  well  as 
sensation.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact  which  led  Sir  C.  Bell,  in  his  original 
paper,presentedtothe  Royal  Society*,  to 
express  the  opinion  tliat  the  fifth  pair  is 
not  universally,  and  in  all  its  branches, 
a  compound  nerve  ;  it  w  as  this  conside- 
ration which  made  him  refrain  from  de- 
signating it  by  the  extended  title  (as 
JNIr.  Walker  en-oneously  does  for  him), 
of  the  nerve  of  motion  and  sensation, 
and  induced  him  to  use  the  more  re- 
stricted term,  "nerve  of  mastication  and 
sensation."  He  applied  this  name  to  the 
fifth,  in  order  to  point  out  distinctly  that 
it  was  only  to  the  muscles  engaged  in 
mastication  that  the  motor  root  of  the 
fifth  was  distributed.  All  tlie  extracts 
from  Sir  C.  Bell's  and  Mr.  John  Shaw's 
writings,  which  Mr.  Walker  has  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  the  fiftii  is  a  nerve 
of  motion,  refer  exclusively  and  solely 
to  the  actions  of  feeding.  Neither  of 
tliese  gentlemen  whom  he  has  quoted 
ever  conceived  that  the  fifth  possessed 
any  motor  influence  unconnected  with 
the  organ  of  mastication;  indeed,  the 
exclusiveness  of  tlie  distribution  of  the 
motor  part  of  the  fifth  to  tliis  organ  was 
one  of  tlie  arguments  urged  in  favour  of 
classifving  this  nerve  apart  from  the 
portio  dura  and  certain  others,  and  in- 
cluding it  in  the  "  original  or  symme- 
trical system,"  common  to  all  classes  of 
animals. 

When  Sir  C.  Bell  bestowed  the  name 
"  nerve  of  mastication,"  upon  the  fifth, 
can  it  be  conceived  possible  that  he  ever 
contemplated  that  its  branches  were 
destined  to  give  power  to  the  muscles  of 
the  forehead,  or  to  those  of  the  eye- brow, 
or  to  those  of  the  eye-lids,  or  to  tho.se  of 
the  nostrils?  None  of  these  parts  have 
the  most  remote  connexion  with  the  or- 
gan fur  chewing  the  food.  As  to  the 
ophthalmic  branches,  where  they  come 
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eut  from  the  orbit  to  the  forehead,  eye- 
brow, and  eye-liils — thai  is  to  say,  the 
very  nerves  whicli  Mr.  Walker  con- 
ceives may  be  motor  nerves.  Sir.  C.  Bell 
made  experiments  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating',  that  they  exer- 
cise no  influence  whatever  over  the  mus- 
cles, and  that  they  arc  simply  nerves  of 
sensation.  The  muscles  situated  there, 
as  well  as  all  tlie  muscles  of  the  face, 
are  sup])lied  by  the  portio  dura;  and  it 
is  from  this  nerve  that  they  derive  their 
only  power  of  motion,  \oluntary  as  well 
as  invf)luntary  ;  for  I  may  remark  here, 
that  Sir  C.  Bell  never  attempted  to  draw 
any  distinction  between  the  voluntary 
and  involuntary  actions  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  or  conceived,  as  Mr.  Walker 
would  appear  to  indicate,  that  these  two 
different  kinds  of  power  were  regulated 
by  the  different  nerves  of  the  face.  The 
only  distinction  which  he  at  any  time 
dwelt  upon  was  concerning"  the  muscles 
of  the  lips ;  and  his  object  was  to 
determine  how  far  these  were  under 
the  control  of  the  fifth  during"  the  ac- 
tions of  mastication  ;  for  he  had  demon- 
strated that  they  were  principally  in- 
fluenced in  their  motions  by  the  portio 
dura.  All  his  illustrations  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  ])ortio  dura  e^inced  most 
clearly  that  he  considered  it  capable  of 
conferring  both  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary power  over  the  muscles.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  coachman  with  injury  of 
his  portio  dura,  who  could  not  whistle 
to  his  horses,  or  of  the  ])crson  continuing- 
to  breathe  while  insensible  in  apoplexy, 
or  in  sleep,  might  remind  him  of  this  ; 
but  the  fact  is  ])laced  beyond  a  doubt 
when  we  consider  that  he  represented 
this  nerve  as  the  o)iIi/  one  m  hich  could 
bestow  motion  to  all  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  excepting  merely  the  muscles  of 
the  lips,  which  he  considered  had  two 
sources  of  nervous  power. 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  treating- 
of  the  muscular  braiuhes  of  the  fifth 
pair,  Mr.  Walker  should  not  have  con- 
sulted the  latest  edition  of  Sir  C. 
Bell's  works,  to  ascertain  what  are 
his  opinions  on  this  subject.  The  ex- 
tracts which  lie  has  made,  in  his  letter, 
are  from  the  earliest  accounts  of  these 
researches.  There  was  an  error  in  the 
first  experiments,  which  v^ere  intended 
to  solve  tiie  question  conccniing  the  re- 
lative influence  of  the  jiortio  dura,  and 
of  the  motor  part  of  the  fifth,  over  the 
muscles  of  the  lips.  Sir  C.  Bell  had 
originally  supposed  that,  during-  the  act 
of  feeding,   (he  muscles  of  the   moutii 


were  brought  into  action  by  the  branches 
which  are  distributed  to  them  from  the 
infra-orbitary  nerve ;  but  it  was  disco- 
vered that  there  was  an  error  in  this. 
Certain  cxjierimcnters,  fii-st  abroad  and 
then  near  home,  in  the  coui-se  of  re- 
peating his  experiments  on  the  nerves 
of  the  face,  just  after  they  were  pub- 
lished, stuml)led — and  it  was  by  mere 
chance  —  upon  this  mistake.  They 
shewed,  however,  that  the  infi-a-orbitary 
branch  of  the  fifth  had  no  power  over  the 
muscles  of  the  lips.  As  this  happened 
to  be  the  only  nerve  on  vvhicn  Sir 
C.  Bell  had  thought  it  necessaiy  to 
make  an  experiment  to  confirm  his 
opinion  that  tlie  fifth  was  in  part  a  motor 
nerve,  the  consequence  of  making  this 
correction  was  to  disprove,  as  far  as  ex- 
periments went,  the  truth  of  his  posi- 
tion, that  this  was  a  double  nerve  : 
it  was  left  to  be  infeiTed,  since  all  the 
branches  experimented  on  were  merely 
nerves  of  sensation,  that  it  was,  on  the 
contrary,  a  single  nerve.  So  little  ac- 
quainted were  these  experimenters,  to 
whom  I  allude,  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
roots  of  the  fifth  ]iair,  or  with  the  prin- 
ciple which  made  Sir  C.  Bell  attach  im- 
portance to  its  having-  two  roots,  that 
when  they  had  thus  swept  away  his 
only  experimental  proof  of  this  being-  a 
motor  as  well  as  a  sensitive  nerve,  they 
ceased  to  do  any  thing-  more.  It  was 
my  brother,  the  late  Mr.  John  Shaw, 
who  had  frequently,  ere  this  time,  re- 
peated the  experiments  on  the  roots  of 
the  s])inal  nerves*,  and  knew  what  were 
the  grounds  on  which  Sir  C.  Bell  had 
founded  his  opinion,  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  fifth  to  be  the  nerve  of 
mastication  and  sensation,  that  gave  the 
first  confirmation  of  it  by  experiment. 
He  was  aware  that  thestatement  as  to  the 
functions  of  the  nerve  was  not  made 
from  the  result  of  experiments  jierformed 
directly  upon  the  fifth  itself,  but  that  the 
opinion  was  suggested  from  the  previous 
investigations  res))ecling  the  roots  of 
the  s])inal  nerves  and  the  resemblance  of 
the  fifth  pair  to  these  nerves.  Accord- 
ingly he  examined,  but  with  greater 
accuracy  tliaii  before,  the  distribution  of 
the  double  roots  of  the  fifth  nerve.  He 
found  them  uniting-  together  in  the  third 
division  alone;  and  selecting  this  nerve, 
where  it  emerges  from  the  skull  through 
the  foramen  ovale,  he  performed   those 

*  See  tlie  account  of  his  experiments  per- 
formed before  t)ie  students  in  Great  Windmill- 
Street,  in  Marcli  18i;i  ;  that  is,  several  nicnthi 
previous  to  Sir  Charles  Hell's  original  paper. 
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decisive  experiments  upon  it  which 
established  that  the  deductions  from  the 
anatomy  were  correct.  It  was  demon- 
strated, that  as  the  fifth  pair,  like  the 
spinal  nerves,  had  double  roots,  so  it  had 
double  functions  ;  but  that  in  its  cliarac- 
ter  of  being-  a  moter  nerve,  it  was  re- 
stricted, as  orig-inally  stated  by  Sir  C. 
Bell,  to  the  muscles  employed  in  masti- 
cation*. Thus,  although  it  was  neces 
sary  to  make  an  alteration,  in  describing 
the  functions  of  the  individual  branches 
about  the  mouth,  from  the  statements  in 
the  original  paper,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion to  change  the  first  desig-nation  of 
the  fifth  nerve — viz.  that  it  is  the  nerve 
of  sensation  and  mastication. 

If  Sir  C.  Bell  had  consulted  books  of 
anatomy  somewhat  more  carefully,  be- 
fore he  experimented  on  the  iufra-oi'bita- 
ry  nerve,  and  had  seen  that  no  filaments 
whatever  of  the  lesser  root  joined  the 
second  division,  but  that  all  the  branches 
were  deiived  sim])ly  from  the  one  root — 
viz.  the  ganglionic — we  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt,  knowing  the  princijile 
on  which  he  ])roceeded,  that  he  would 
never  have  looked  for  the  lips  receiving 
compound  projjerties  from  it.  The  sub- 
joined engraving  is  accurately  copied 
from  Prochaska ;  and  it  shews  that  al- 
though the  anteriorroot  approaches  close 
to  the  second  division,  it  does  not  trans- 
rait  any  fibrils  to  it :  it  is  incorporated 
altogether  with  the  third  or  inferior 
maxillary  division.  Immediately  sub- 
sequent to  the  experiments  of  vvjiich  I 
ha\  e  been  s])eaking,  on  the  third  divi- 
sion of  the  fifth,  great  interest  was  natu- 
rally attached  to  the  minute  anatomy  of 
the  roots  of  the  fifth  pair;  and  it  was 
found  that  their  course  and  distribution 
were  most  accurately  given  by  nume- 
rous anatomists.  -'Although  many  other 
authorities  might  be  referred  to,  yet  if 
the  reader  has  occasion  to  consult  the 
original  papers  on  the  structure  of  the 
brain  in  Reil's  Archives  of  PhysioIogy,he 
will  find  in  vol.  xi.  (1815)  a  very  admi- 
rable account  of  this  nerve  by  Niemeyer, 
illustrated  with  numerous  correct  draw- 
ings, to  sliew  the  course  of  its  roots. 
This  is  an  anatomical  paper  wliich  has 
met  with  very  umleservcd  neglect. 

When  Mr.  Walker  examines  this 
drawing  of  the  roots  of  the  fifth  pair,  lie 
will  perceive  that  the  o])hthalmic  divi- 
sion arises  exclusively  from  the  larg-e 
ganglionic  root;  and  if  he  accede  to 
the  principle  of  one  root  bestowing  only 

•  For  the  first  account  of  these  experiments, 
see  the  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  Oct.  1822. 


one  function,  he  will  cease  to  entertain 
the  opinion  that  its  branches  can  be 
nerves  of  motion  as  well  as  of  sensation. 
When  M.  Magendie  was  for  the  first 
time  made  to  confess  tliat  he  had  been 
anticipated  in  tlie  exj)eriments  on  the 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  which  he  had 
announced  as  original,  it  is  somewhat 
curious  that  he  immediately  published 
the  account  of  another  series  of  experi- 
ments, of  which  the  object  was  to 
invalidate,  if  not  to  completely  nullify, 
the  results  that  had  been  formeily 
obtained  by  Sir  C.  Bell :  their  ten- 
dency was  to  remove  all  confidence 
in  the  correctness  of  the  principle, 
that  a  nerve  of  sensation  requires  to 
have  a  different  origin  from  a  nerve 
of  motion.  He  pretended  that  his  se- 
cond set  of  experiments  demonstrated 
that  the  anterior  root  was  endowed  with 
the  compound  properties  of  motion  and 
sensation,  and  that  the  posterior  root 
possessed  likewise  both  j-ensation  and 
motion*.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  ad- 
vanced to  these  conclusions  w  liile  con- 
fining himself  to  experiments  made  in 
the  spinal  canal  of  living  animals,  after 
breaking-  up  the  bones — for  the  most 
part,  while  employing  g'alvanism  as  his 
means  of  stimulating  the  nerves — and 
without  trying  what  would  be  the  result 
if  he  prosecuted  the  same  refined  inqui- 
ries on  the  fifth.  Now  it  is  these  alleged 
observations  of  M.  Magendie  which  can 
alone  give  the  slightest  a])parent  suj)- 
port  to  Mr.  Walker,  for  sup])osing-  that 
the  ophthalmic  branches  of  the  fifth, 
arising-  from  a  single  root,  can  possess 
two  such  oj)posite  kinds  of  functions  as 
sensation  and  motion.  But  before  Mr. 
Walker  puts  confidence  in  the  authority 
of  that  ex])erimental  ])hysiologist,  I  beg 
him  to  read  a  most  inteiesting  Memoir, 
by  M.  Muller,  of  Bonn,  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Natu- 
rellcs ;  where  he  refutes,  in  a  satisfac- 
tory and  perfectly  conclusive  manner, 
these  statements  of  the  Frenchman ; 
where  he  follows  M.  Magendie  into  his 
own  ground,  and  proves  that  his  oppo- 
sition to  Sir  C.  Bell's  original  account 
of  the  sjiinal  nerves  is  altogether  unsuj)- 
ported  by  experiment,  and  that  his  prin- 
ciple remains  still  valid  in  its  full  ex- 
tent; that,  in  short,  the  anterior  root  is 
for  motion  alone,  and  the  posterior  root 
for  sensation  alone  f . 

*  Journ.  de  Physiol.  Oct.  18:^2. 

t  It  is  to  be  accounted  a  very  strange  circum- 
stance that  we  never  see  a  notice  of  the  functions 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  in  any  work  of  anatomy, 
without  finding  Sir  C.  Bell's  name  and, that  of 
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Mr.  Walker  puts  the  question — "  If 
the  fifth  have  no  influence  over  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face  and  forehead,  why  is 
every  one  of  tlicse  muscles  sii))])]ied  with 
branchi  s  of  this  nerve  ?  Do  the  mus- 
cles— e.  ff.  those  of  the  eye-ball,  or  the 
muscles  g-enerally— receive  nerves  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  bestow- 
m<r  upon  tliem  the  power  of  motiou  ?" 
This  IS  truly  an  interestiu;;-  subject  to 
which  Mr.  Walker  adverts  ;  for  it  is  a 
very  remarkable  circumstance  that  fila- 
ments of  nerves,  derived  directly  and 
exclusively  from  the  ganfflionic— that  is, 
the  seusitive  root  of  the  fifth  — are  pro- 
fusely distributed  to  the  muscles;  yet, 
if  we  stimulate  these  nerves  in  cx})eri- 
ment,  we  cannot  make  the  muscles  con- 
tract. I  regret  that  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  offer  a  full  answer  to  this  question, 
owing-  to  the  length  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready- encroached  on  your  s])ace.  I 
can  only  state,  that  it  m  as  the  observa- 
tion of  this  anatomical  fact  which  led 
Sir  C.  Bell  to  entertain  the  views  which 
he  holds  on  the  "  muscular  sense,"  and 
to  compose  the  paper  on  the  "  Nervous 
Circle  which  connects  the  Voluntary 
Muscles  with  the  Brain,"  that  is  to  be 
iouud  in  his  work  on  the  "  Nervous 
System."  If  Mr.  Walker  bas  not  read 
this  last  paper,  I  beg  to  recommend  it 
for  his  perusal,  as  tending  to  remove  the 

M.  Magendie  linked  together.  Never  did  two 
writers  hold  more  opposite  opinions  than  these, 
as  to  the  functions  of  the  roots  of  the  8j>inal 
nerves.  Sir  C.  Bell  has  maintained,  from  the  first, 
that  sensation  and  motion  are  inconsistent  quali- 
ties in  the  same  root,  or  nervo  ;  and  that  they  are 
never  united,  unless  the  nerve  be  compound  in 
its  structure,  and  one  of  the  roots  have  a  ganglion 
formed  upon  it.  M.  Magendie,  on  the  contrary, 
asserts  that  both  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are 
capable  of  bestowing  either  of  these  two  proper- 
ties ;  lliovigh  he  acknowledges  that  they  do  not 
possess  them  in  the  same  proportion  or  intensity  : 
"  L'isolement  des  deux  propriet6s  dans  chacuu 
des  ordres  de  lacines  n'est  done  pas  absolu." — 
(An.  de  Syst.  Nerv.  JIagendie  et  Desmoulins.) 
"  lis  semblent  dtablir  que  le  sentin.ent  n'est  (as 
e\clus  vement  dans  Ics  racines  posterieures,  non 
plus  que  le  niouvement  dans  les  anterieures." — 
(J.  de  Phys.  Oct.  182L'.)  These  are  the  eonclu. 
sions  to  whicli  he  arrives  after  pretending  to  shew 
that,  by  stimulating  the  posterior  roots,  lie  can 
e.xcile  muscular  contractions,  and  by  stimulating 
the  anterior  roots  lie  can  make  the  animal  howl. 
As  there  is  this  wide  diversity  of  opinion  between 
these  two  gentlemen,  in  reference  to  the  spinal 
nerves,  so  there  is  the  same  in  regard  to  tlie 
fifth.  Sir  C.  Bell  has  always  represented  it  as 
analogous  to  the  ffjriner  set  of  nerves :  M. 
Blagendie  considers  it,  wiili  its  two  roots,  to  be 
the  nerve  of  tlie  five  organs  of  llie  senses  !  I  am 
led  to  make  this  remark  about  the  complete  want 
of  agreement  in  the  opinions  of  tlicse  two  physio- 
logists, fi  om  observing,  with  surprise,  that  Dr.  Ro- 
get,  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  recently  pub- 
lished, has  followed  the  usual  fashion  of  joining 
their  iiiuues  together,  as  if  tliey  were  in  perfect 
harmony  upon  a  point  rcsiiecting  which  they  en- 
lertain  the  must  (liaraelrically  opposite  opinions. 


difficulties  which  he  may  have  on  the 
subject  in  question.  He  will  find  the 
same  views,  [  may  also  mention,  more 
copiously  illustrated,  in  the  Bridgewater 
Treatise  on  the  Hand  ;  where  the  author 
treats  of  the  combination  of  the  sense  of 
touch  with  the  sense  of  nuiscular  action, 
and  w  here  he  applies  the  same  course  of 
reasoning  to  the  sense  of  vision,  iu  its 
connexion  with  the  motions  of  the  eye- 
ball.— I  have  the  l)()nour  to  be, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Alex.  Shaw. 

May  19,  1834. 


a,  the  two  roots;  6,  the  Gasserian  ganglion;  c, 
the  ophthalmic  division  ;  d,  the  second  division, 
of  wbiihthe  infraorbitary  is  a  branch;  e,  the 
inferior  maxillarj  division. 


PATHOLOGICAL    APPEARANCES' 

OF  SKVKN  CASES  OF 

INJURY  OF  TUE  SHOULDER-JOINT; 

With  Remarks. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  nv.G  to  inclose  you  an  account  of  the 
patliological  ap])earauces  observed  iu 
seven  cases  of  tlie  shoulder-joint,  which 
apjjcar  to  have  suffered  from  severe  in- 
juries at  some  former  period.  I  am 
sorry  I  am  unalde  to  gi^e  any  previous 
history  of  the  different  cases;  the  whole 
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of  tliem  occurred  in  bodies  brought  to 
my  theatre  for  dissection. 

I  have  the  preparations  in  my  pos- 
session, and  they  shall  be  accessible  to 
any  gentleman  who  may  wish  to  see 
them. 

If  you  esteem  this  communication 
worthy  a  place  in  your  valuable  journal, 
I  shall  be  obliged  by  its  early -insertion. 

Case  I. — In  the  body  of  a  man 
brought  to  the  dissecting-room,  under 
the  old  system  of  violation  of  the  grave, 
in  tlie  month  of  February  1832,  the  fol- 
lowing pathological  condition  of  the 
left  shouIdcr-joint  was  observed  :  — 

On  making  a  transverse  section  in 
the  centre  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  for  the 
purpose  of  reflecting  it,  the  bursa  si- 
tuated beneath  was  observed  to  be  much 
larger  than  usual,  very  much  thickened, 
and  communicating  with  the  general 
cavity  of  the  slioulder-joint  by  a  large 
irregular  opening.  On  further  exami- 
nati(m,  it  was  noticed  that  the  tendinous 
insertion  of  the  subscapularis  muscle 
had  been  entirely  torn  away  from  the 
lesser  tubercle ;  the  supra  spinatus,  infra 
si)inatus,  and  the  teres  minor  muscles, 
had  likewise  been  completely  detached 
from  the  greater  tubercle.  The  tendon  of 
the  longhead  of  the  biceps  had  been  torn 
away  from  the  upper  jjart  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  entirely  withdrawn  from  the 
joint:  it  was  found  to  be  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  bici- 
pital groove.  The  head  of  the  humerus 
moved  freely  in  all  directions  on  the 
glenoid  surface  of  the  scapula,  and  the 
size  of  the  cavity  of  the  joint  was  much 
increased,  from  the  extensive  laceration 
of  the  capsular  ligament;  it  included 
the  whole  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  and 
both  tubercles.  The  ap])earance  of 
thickening  of  the  capsule  below  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  likewise 
suflTered  laceration  in  this  situation  at 
the  time  of  the  injury.  A  small  portion 
of  the  outer  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
had  been  fractured  off,  and,  « ith  the 
under  surface  of  the  acnnnion  process, 
and  the  tubercles  of  the  humerus,  were 
jiartially  covered  with  portionsof enamel- 
like or  porcelain  secretion  ;  and  numer- 
ous bands  of  organized  fibro-lig'a- 
meiitous  substance  extended  across  tlie 
cavity  of  the  joint  in  different  direc- 
tions. There  h  as  a  fracture  of  the  hu- 
meral extremity  of  the  clavicle,  wiiich 
extended  into  its  articulation  with  the 
acromion. 

Case   II.— Mary    B  *  *  *  *,   xt.    30, 


died  of  consumption  in  St.  George's 
Workhouse,  and  was  removed  to  the 
theatre  for  dissection,  in  November  1832 
under  the  new  regulations  provided  by 
the  Anatomical  Bill. 

The  left  shoulder-joint  presented  the 
following  appearances  : — The  bursa  be- 
neath the  deltoid  muscle  communicated, 
by  a  large  irregular  opening,  with  the 
general  cavity  of  the  joint:  the  tendon 
of  the  subscapularis  muscle  was  partially 
torn  from  the  lesser  tubercle  of  the 
humerus,  but  the  insertions  of  the  supra 
and  infra  spinatus  muscles  and  the  teres 
minor,  remained  perfect.  The  round 
tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps 
muscle  was  rujitured,  leaving  a  portion, 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  attached 
*o  the  upper  part  of  the  glenoid  surface : 
the  lower  portion  of  the  tendon  had 
been  drawn  from  the  cavity  of  the  joint, 
and  lay  firmly  attached  to  the  margin 
of  the  bicipital  groove.  The  ruptured 
extremities  of  the  tendon  were  perfectly 
smooth  and  rounded,  and  the  superior 
portion  had  become  much  flattened : 
small  bands  of  fibro-ligamentous  struc- 
ture were  observed,  but  none  of  that 
peculiar  enamel-like  secretion  noticed 
particularly  in  the  preceding  case. 

Case  HI.— Ann  D  *  *  *,  set.  38,  died 
January  1,  1833:  removed  from  St. 
George's  Workhouse,  for  the  purpose  of 
dissection,  under  the  new  regulations. 

The  following  account  of  the  appear- 
ances of  the  right  shoulder-joint  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  notes  entered  at  the 
time,  in  tlie  dissecting-room  journal  *,  by 
Mr.  G.  Knox,  who  dissected  the  extremity. 
On  removing  the  deltoid  muscle,  the 
head  of  the  humerus  came  Into  view, 
presenting  a  larger  surface  of  bone  than 
usual :  on  further  examination,  it  was 
found  that  the  tendon  of  the  subscapu- 
laris muscle  had  been  partially  torn 
away  from  the  lesser  tubercle,  and  the 
original  insertions  of  the  supra  spinatus, 
infra  s])inatus,  and  teres  minor  muscles, 
had  been  com]detely  separated  from  the 
greater  tubercle.  The  tendon  of  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps  had  also  been 

*  We  have  been  in  the  habit  for  some  time  past 
of  keeping  a  dissecting-room  journal,  in  which 
every  thing  is  entered  that  occurs  out  of  the 
regular  course,  or  differs  from  the  natural  appear- 
ance ;  the  consequence  has  been,  that  we  have 
already  collected  a  few  interesting  examples  of 
varieties  in  the  distribution  of  arteries  and  nerves, 
the  absence  of  certain  miipcles,  &c.  If  this  plan 
were  generally  adopted  in  the  dissecting-rooms  in 
London,  in  the  course  of  every  session,  a  very 
curious  and  valuable  collection  might  be  made  i 
the  most  interesting  cxaniiiles  of  which  might  be 
selected,  and  annually  published  in  one  of  the 
medical  periudicala. 
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torn  from  its  orioin,  and  bad  become  at- 
tacbed  to  the  upper  part  of  tbe  bicipital 
groove. 

The  under  surface  of  tbe  acromion  pro- 
cess was  found  hardened  by  tbe  friction 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  covered 
bv  a  peculiar  enamel-like  secretion. 
The  capsular  lig'anient  ap]ieared  unu- 
sually tliick  at  tbe  lower  part,  which 
ffave  rise  to  the  idea  it  bad  been  lace- 
rated at  the  time  of  the  injurv,  and  had 
become  re-united  by  the  eH'usiou  of  coa- 
g-ulable  lym])b. 

Cases  IV.  and  V. — Catherine  S  *  *  *, 
ipt.  56,  died  P'ebruary  1833;  was  re- 
moved from  St.  George's  workhouse,  un- 
der tbe  new  regulations,  with  a  medical 
certificate  signed  "  sudden  death."  She 
was  a  short,  stout,  muscular  subject, 
and,  upon  inquiry,  ])roved  to  have  been 
a  hard-working  woman  at  the  wash-tub 
U])  to  the  time  of  her  death.  Tbe 
shoulder-joints  presented  the  following- 
apjjearances :  — 

III  the  right  shoulder. — The  bursa  be- 
neath the  deltoid  muscle  communicated 
with  tbe  g-eneral  cavity  of  tbe  joint,  by 
a  jag-ged  irregular  opening  about  tbe 
size  of  a  half-crown.  The  tendon  of 
the  subscapularis  muscle  was  torn  from 
tbe  lesser  tubercle,  and  tlie  tendon  of 
tbe  supra-spinatus  muscle  detached  from 
the  g-reater  tubercle;  both  having-  be- 
come united  with  tbe  common  capsule. 
The  tendon  of  tbe  long  bead  oi"  the  bi- 
ceps had  been  torn  from  the  ujiper  part 
of  the  glenoid  cavity,  withdrawn  from 
tbe  joint,  and  found  to  be  firmly  at- 
tached by  ligamentous  structure  to  the 
margin  of  tbe  bicipital  groove.  There 
Avere  a  number  of  small  exostoses  on  the 
tubercles,  covered  with  tbe  enamel-like 
secretion,  whid)  corresponded  to  a  simi 
lar  appearance  on  the  under  surface  of 
tbe  acromion  ])rocess. 

There  «  as  an  oblique  fracture  of  the 
acromion  process  of  the  scapula,  which 
had    separated  about  an  incii  of  its  e.v- 

Eanded  extremity ;  it  bad  not  united 
y  bone,  but  liad  formed  an  artificial 
joint  through  the  medium  of  cartilage, 
and  was  furtlier  strengthened  by  a  fibro- 
ligamentous  ca])sule. 

The  a])])earan(e  of  tlie  biceps  muscle 
was  very  remarkable,  and  first  directed 
the  attention  to  the  condition  of  tlie 
joint;  tbe  portion  of"  the  belly  of  the 
muscle  a])j)ertaining  to  the  long  bead, 
was  rcnnirkal)ly  short,  and  tlie  short 
head,  unusually  developed,  apjieaied  in 
great  measure  to  supjdy  tlic  place  of 
the  other. 


In  the  left  shoulder. — On  dividing  the 
deltoid  muscle,  tbe  bui-sa  at  its  under 
surface  was  found  \ery  much  thickened 
and  enlarg'ed,  and  an  opening  observed 
which  communicated  with  the  articula- 
tion. On  further  examination,  this 
opening  was  found  to  be  caused  hy  a 
partial  separation  and  detachment  of 
the  supra-spinatus  and  subscapularis 
muscles,  from  tbe  larger  and  lesser  tu- 
bercles; the  surfaces  from  whence  they 
had  been  torn  being  within  the  capsular 
ligament.  The  inner  surfac  of  the 
capsule  presented  a  very  rough  fibrous 
appearance,  occasioned  by  the  portions 
of  tbe  lacerated  tendons  ;  tbe  synovial 
membrane  presenting  small  villous  pro- 
ductions, the  result,  apparently,  of  orga- 
nized lymph. 

The  tendon  of  tbe  biceps  was  wanting 
in  the  joint,  having  been  torn  through 
and  divided  into  a  number  of  fibres, 
M  bich  were  attached  to  the  upper  part 
of  tbe  bicipital  groove ;  small  bony  ex- 
ostoses bad  been  thrown  out  on  the  tu- 
bercles, and  tbe  cartilaginous  surfaces 
of  tbe  humerus  and  scapula  were  here 
and  there  covered  by  small  jjatcbes  of 
the  enamel-like  secretion. 

The  acromion  process  of  tbe  scapula 
had  been  fractured  precisely  in  the  same 
situation  as  that  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  formed  a  similar  artificial  joint. 

Cases  VI.  and  VII.— Thomas K**  *, 
tet.  40,  died  April  1834  ;  removed  from 
the  Islington  Infirmary,  \^ith  a  medical 
certificate  sig-ncd  "  Consumption." 

In  the  right  shoulder. — The  bursa  be- 
neath the  deltoid  muscle  communicated 
by  an  irregular  opening-  with  tbe  gene- 
ral cavity  of  the  joint.  The  tendon  of 
tbe  subscapularis  muscle  was  entirely 
detached  irom  the  lesser  tubercle,  and 
the  fibres  of  the  muscle  itself  were 
drawn  downwards  from  the  ventes  of 
tbe  bone,  presenting  a  small  cavity  be- 
neath, lined  by  an  irregular  fibro-liga- 
mentous  structure,  and  communicating 
with  tbe  articulation.  The  tendon  of 
the  supra-spinatus  muscle  w  as  torn  from 
the  greater  tubercle,  the  infra-spinatus 
and  teres  minor  muscles  remained  at- 
tached ;  but  the  muscles  appear,  at  some 
former  time,  to  liave  sun'cred  severe 
tension. 

The  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the 
biceps  muscle  was  not  separated  from  its 
origin,  but  displaced  from  the  groove, 
and  lay  loose  in  the  inner  ])art  of  the 
cavity  of  the  joint;  it  is  expanded,  and 
beai-s  e\  idence  of  having  been  subjected 
to   pressure  and  friction ;  one   surface, 
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which  corresponds  to  tlie  head  of  the 
bone,  is  smooth  and  polished,  the  other 
presents  a  bundle  of  silvery  cords,  which 
may  be  spread  out  upon  the  fing-er  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in   width;  the  bici- 

fiital  groove  is  nearly  filled  with  a  fibro- 
igfamentous  substance,  similar  in  struc- 
ture to  numerous  small  bands,  which  ex- 
tend across  the  joint  in  different  direc- 
tions, from  one  point  of  the  synovial 
membrane  to  another. 

The  capsular  lijiamcnt  had  been  much 
stretched,  and  will  readily  allow  the 
head  of  the  humerus  to  be  displaced  un- 
der the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula, 
resting-  upon  the  inner  margin  of  the 
glenoid  cavity.  There  is  no  distinct  evi- 
dence of  the  capsule  having  been  rup- 
tured in  any  other  situation  than  that 
already  mentioned, communicating  above 
with  the  bursa  beneath  the  deltoid  mus- 
cle. There  were  small  bony  deposits 
about  the  tubercles  of  the  humerus, 
which  were  within  the  general  capsule, 
and  here  and  there  small  patches  of  that 
peculiar  porcelain  secretion. 

In  the  left  shoulder,  the  bursa  be- 
neath the  deltoid  muscle  was  found  very 
large,  and  its  parietes  thickened,  but  it 
did  not  communicate  with  the  general 
cavity  of  the  joint,  being-  separated  by  a 
thick  layer  of  lymjdi.  The  capsular  li- 
gament was  perfect,  but  very  capacious, 
and  apparently  thicker  than  natural. 
The  head  of  the  humerus  moves  very 
freely  in  its  socket,  and  may  be  easily 
drawn  beneath  the  inferior  margin  of 
the  glenoid  cavity.  The  tendon  of  the 
subscapularis  muscle  is  torn  from  the 
lesser  tubercle,  and  the  fibres  are  drawn 
from  a  consideiable  part  of  the  venter  of 
the  bone.  The  tendons  of  the  supra 
spinatus,  infra  spinatus,  and  tiie  teres 
minor  muscles,  remain  attached  to  the 
greater  tubercle,  but  their  fibres  have 
evidently  been,  at  some  former  time, 
very  much  stretched. 

The  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the 
biceps,  as  in  the  preceding-  case,  was 
pei-manently  displaced  from  the  bicipi- 
tal groove,  and  lay  at  the  inner  and 
lower  part  of  the  joint,  playing-  over  a 
smooth  part  of  the  lesser  tubeicle  ;  one 
surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  glisten- 
ing, the  other  is  a  flattened  band  of  sil- 
very fibres.  There  are  a  number  of 
fibro-ligamentous  bands  of  organized 
Ijmph  stretching  across  from  one  point 
of  the  capsule  to  another.  The  bicipital 
groo\e  is  nearly  obliterated  by  the  same 
structure,  and  portions  of  ossific  matter 
have  been  deposited. 


Remakks. — There  are  several  j)oints 
of  extreme  interest  in  the  foregoing- 
cases,  connected  with  the  pathological 
condition  of  the  shoulder-joint  conse- 
quent upon  severe  injuries,  which  pre- 
sent themselves  for  consideration ;  and 
I  conceive  might  be  attended  with  a 
very  useful  lesson,  if  we  are  careful  to 
avoid  all  hasty  opinions,  and  only  select 
such  practical  inferences  which  may  be 
essential  in  accounting  lor  many  circum- 
stances attending  accidents  of  the  shoul- 
der-joint. 

It  may  assist  us  in  forming  a  right 
judgment  of  the  case,  point  out  the  most 
rational  method  of  treatment,  and  ena- 
ble us  to  ])revent  many  bad  conse- 
quences which  frequently  follow  inju- 
ries of  this  important  articulation. 

The  first  point  which  suggests  itself 
is,  that  a  severe  blow,  strain,  or  disloca- 
tion, is  more  frequently  accompanied 
with  severe  local  injury  of  the  muscles 
and  tendons,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  joint,  than  we  sijould  be 
otherwise  inclined  to  suppose. 

I  have  formed  this  opinion  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  seven  cases  of 
severe  injuries  of  the  shoulder,  de^cribed 
above,  occurred  in  the  comparative 
small  number  of  dissections,  not  exceed- 
ing forty  individuals  ;  and  I  think  I 
may  therefore  safely  infer,  that  these 
effects  consequent  upon  severe  accidents 
more  frequently  happen  than  are  sus- 
pected, and  from  inadvertency  or  other 
cau.ses  are  entirely  overlooked  in  the 
ordinai-y  dissection  of  bodies. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  two  in- 
stances both  joints  of  the  same  indivi- 
dual should  have  jjresented  nearly  simi- 
lar appearances,  and  that  the  same 
cause  should  probably  have  produced 
exactly  similar  results. 

The  frequency,  iu  these  cases,  of  the 
rupture,  or  tearing-  away  from  its  origin, 
of  the  tendon  of  the  long-  head  of  the 
biceps  muscle,  and  its  subsequent  with- 
drawal from  the  joint  into  the  bicipital 
groove,  and  its  complete  and  permanent 
displacement  in  two  instances,  are  facts 
in  themselves  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. 

The  separation  of  the  tendon  of  the 
subscapularis  muscle  from  the  lesser  tu- 
bercle (excepting  in  one  case),  where  it 
was  only  partially  torn  away,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  common  result  of 
the  accident  v\  liich  produced  these  ap- 
])earances  ;  not  so,  however,  with  the 
tendons  of  the  supra  and  infra  spinatus, 
and  the  teres  minor  muscles,  from  the 
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greater  tubercle,  which  appear  to  he 
more  uncertain.  In  two  instances  all 
three  tendons  were  torn  away  ;  in  three 
cases  only  tlie  tendon  of  the  supra  spi- 
iiatus;  and  in  the  remaining'  two  cases, 
tlic  whole  of  the  tendons  presened  their 
natural  attachments. 

The  capsular  lig'amcnt  appears  in  all 
cases  to^have  been  extensively  lacerated 
at  the  upper  part,  and  to  have  communi- 
cated wiw  the  bursa  bcTieath  tiie  deltoid 
muscle,  with  only  one  cxcej)tion,  which 
hardly  deserves  to  be  exclu(led,  from  the 
very  evident  thickeninff,  which  implies 
that  a  communication  had  existed,  but 
that  union  had  afterwards  taken  place. 
In  only  two  instances  could  any  thing 
like  a  laceration  be  detected  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  capsule  ;  and  even  in 
these  it  could  only  be  suspected  from 
the  thickness  of  the  capsule  in  this 
part.  In  all  the  cases  the  capacity  of 
the  general  capsule  was  much  increased, 
and  included  within  it  more  of  the  upper 
])art  of  the  humerus  than  natural.  In 
two  cases  it  distinctly  allowed  the  head 
of  the  bone  to  be  displaced  from  the 
glenoid  surface  of  the  scapula  without 
the  least  difficulty. 

The  fibro-ligamentous  bands  must  be 
considered  as  tiie  result  of  tJie  ori;aniza- 
tion  of  fibrine  thro\\n  out  during  the  in- 
flainmatory  stage  consequent  uj)on  the 
first  effects  of  the  injury.  The  enamel- 
like or  porcelain  secretion  may  probably 
be  traced  to  a  similar  cause,  or  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  resources  of  nature, 
to  j)revent  parts  subjected  to  unusual 
friction  from  being  materially  injured 
by  such  a  process.  In  all  the  cases  (ex- 
cepting case  II.)  the  joints  presented 
more  or  less  of  tiie  fibro-ligamentous 
bands,  and  the  enamel-like  secretion 
immeiliatily  decides  the  question,  which 
might  otherwise  have  arisen  as  to  the 
])robable  data  of  the  injuries. 

It  is  likely  that  the  first  case  was  an 
example  of  the  effects  that  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  dislocation  into  the 
axilla,  with  the  addition  of  a  rupture 
from  its  origin  of  the  round  tcn(b)n  of 
the  biceps  muscle,  which,  accoiding  to 
the  oy)inion  of  Sir  A>tliy  Cooper,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  considered  a  common 
circumstance,  or  generally  attendant  on 
this  accident.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  produced  by  a  severe  blow  on  the 
top  of  the  shoulder,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  injury  and  fracture  of  the  hume- 
ral extremity  of  the  clavicle. 

The  bccoiul  case  is  prul)ably  one 
shewing  the    effects    of  ])artial    dislo- 


cation, in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus 
is  drawn  forwards  against  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  scapula,  but  quickly  slips 
oack  again  into  its  natural  socket.  It 
is  an  example  of  a  rupture  of  the  round 
tendoti  of  the  bicejjs  muscle,  instead  of 
the  tendon  being  torn  away  from  its 
origin. 

The  third  case,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  has  been  a  dislocation  into  the 
axilla  or  on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula  : 
it  exhibited  the  most  serious  injuries; 
the  whole  of  the  tendons  of  the  muscles 
were  torn  away  from  their  attachments. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  cases  occuiTcd  in 
the  same  indi^idual.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
say  in  what  manner  the  bone  had  been 
forced  to  produce  the  appearances  ob- 
served, but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
probal)le  tliat  they  are  l)otb  examples  of 
the  dislocation  u])wards.  I  find  that  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  says,  in  his  valuable  work 
on  Dislocations,  "  It  has  been  supposed 
that  a  dislocation  of  the  os  humeri  up- 
wards might  occur,  but  it  is  obvious 
it  could  only  ba]ipen  under  fracture  of 
the  acromion  :  it  is  an  accident  I  have 
never  seen."  In  strength  of  the  opinion 
I  venture  to  oflTer  in  these  examples,  I 
find  that  the  humerus  may  be  readily 
displaced  upwards  when  tiie  acromion  is 
fractured  ;  so  that  the  bead  of  the  bone 
rests  on  the  sujierior  margin  of  the 
glenoid  surface,  but  immediately  returns 
to  its  natural  situation. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  acci- 
dent might  have  happened  from  the  in- 
dividual falling  down  stairs  while  the 
arms  were  half  extended,  or  by  any 
violence  that  would  tend  to  throw  the 
head  of  the  bone  forcibly  upwards.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  appear- 
ances in  one  shoulder-joint  should  be 
nearly  a  counterpart  of  the  apjieaiances 
in  the  other ;  they  would  seem  to  have 
been  produced  at  the  same  time,  and 
both  to  have  been  followed  by  severe  in- 
flammatory symptoms,  as  evinced  by  the 
fibro-ligamentous  bautls  and  the  secre- 
tion of  enamel  on  the  processes  of 
bone.  The  motion  between  the  fractured 
ends  of  the  acromion  w  as  considerable, 
and  each  surface  is  invested  with  a  layer 
of  cartilage. 

The  si.xtli  and  seventh  cases  likewise 
occurred  in  tiie  same  sui)ject.  The  ap- 
pearances in  the  right  shoulder,  I  think, 
clearly  indicate  that  it  is  an  example  of 
the  effects  of  a  dislocation  under  the 
jiectoinl  muscle,  Tlic  appearances  of 
the  left  sliouldrr  result,  jiurhaps,  from  a 
di?^location  under  the  )icctoral  muscle, 
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or  into  tlie  axilla.  The  curious  coiucl- 
dence,  that  both  tlie  long  tendons  of  tiie 
biceps  muscle  should  have  remained  dis- 
])laced,  and  that  both  should  present  the 
same  remarkable  character,  are  facts 
worthy  of  being-  remembered ;  and  the 
question  occurred  to  me,  whether  the 
pain  and  inconvenience  a  patient  feels 
in  some  cases  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  reduction  of  a  dislocated  arm, 
may  not  be  owing-  to  the  long-  tendon  of 
the  biceps  muscle  having  been  displaced 
from  its  groove,  which  would  not  only 
give  pain  by  stretching  that  muscle,  but 
very  considerably  affect  the  action  of  the 
fore-arm  ?  In  this  case  I  should  think 
it  right  to  give  the  arm  a  gentle  rotatory 
motion  after  reduction,  tbat  the  parts 
might  thereby  be  properly  replaced  and 
adjusted  to  their  wonted  situations. 

There  are  a  few  other  observations  I 
might  take  the  liberty  of  offering,  if  I 
had  not  already  extended  my  communi- 
cation to  a  very  considerable  length  : 
I  shall  therefore  conclude  by  assuring 
you  that  I  have  been  induced  to  draw 
up  the  account  of  these  cases  in  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  thej'  might  lead  to 
some  practical  remarks  from  others  who 
may  have  had  opportunities  of  witness- 
ing similar  appearances  resulting  from 
severe  injuries  of  the  shoulder-joint. 

It  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  at  any 
time  to  exhibit  the  preparations  which 
are  in  my  possession,  to  any  gentle- 
man who  may  be  desirous  of  seeing 
them. — I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Gregory  Smith. 

Hunterian  Theatre  of  Anatomy, 

Great  Windmill-Street,  Haymarket, 

Way  15,  1834. 


ON  PERFORATION 

OP 

STRICTURES  OF  THE  URETHRA. 

With  Cases. 

By  R.  a.  Stafford, 

Surgeon  to  the  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary,  and  for- 
merly House  Surpeon  to  S(.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

[Continued  from  p.  205.] 

Case   XII. —  Stricture,    with  fistulous 
openings  in  the  Perineum,  and  a  false 
passage  into  the  Rectum,  perforated. 
Oct.   10th,  1832.— Captain  J.,  a  naval 

officer,  ast.  60,  gives  the  following  histm-y 


of  his  case  : — He  contracted  a  stricture  at 
the    age    of    25,    which    embittered    the 
greatest  portion  of  his  life,  having  brought 
on,  at  difl'erent  periods,   incontinence  of 
urine,  fistulous  openings  in  the  perineumj 
and  a  false  passage  into  tlie  rectum.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  disease  he  paid  but  little 
attention  to  it,  until  incontinence  of  urine 
came  on,  and  afterwards  urinous  al)scesses, 
produced  by  the  urethra  having  ulcerated 
behind  the  stricture,  and  allowing  the  urine 
to  escape.    He  then  consulted  Mr.  Whately, 
from  whom  he  obtained  considerable  re- 
lief.    After  Mr.  Whately's  death  the  stric- 
ture returned,  and  he  then  placed  himself 
at  difl'erent  times  under  the  care  of  other 
surgeons,    but    without    receiving    much 
benefit  from  their  treatment.  He  at  length, 
in  1824,  consulted  Dr.  James  Arnott,  who 
employed    the    dilator   invented  by  him, 
from  which  he  obtained   considerable  re- 
lief, being  enabled  to  pass  a  large  sound 
into  the  bladder,  and  making  water  in  a 
full-sized  stream.     By  the  aid  of  passing 
occasional  bougies,  which  kept  the  stric- 
ture open,  he  continued  pretty  well  until 
1831,  when,  finding  that  the  disease  had 
returned,  and  that  the  stricture  had  nearly 
closed  up   again,  he  attempted  to  use  the 
dilator  himself;  in  doing  so,  however,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  burst  the  urethra, 
and    thus   to   break   a  passage   into  the 
rectum.      Considerable    haemorrhage  fol- 
lowed the  rupture  of  the  canal,  which  was 
succeeded  by  a  very  severe  fit  of  illness. 
Some  few  months  after  his  recovery,  and 
finding  he  could  only  void  his  urine  by 
drops,  he  passed  a  bougie  for  himself,  but 
wa>  baffled  in  the  attempt :   the  stricture 
was  impassable.     He  now  consulted  a  sur- 
geon of  the  greatest  eminence  in  the  City, 
who  found  he  had  a  false  passage  leading 
into  the  rectum,  and  that  no  instrument 
whatever  could  be  got  into  the  bladder. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  advised  him 
to  make  no  further  attempt  for  the  present, 
fearing  that  the  passing  of  instruments 
might  only  add  to  the  mischief  already 
done.     He   followed  this  advice ;  but  the 
power  of  expelling  his  urine  having  greatly 
diminished,     he   became   highly  nervous, 
and    fell    into    a    state    of  despondency ; 
having  before  his  eyes  the  constant  dread 
of  complete  retention,  without  the  hope  of 
'relief.     As  a  last  resource,  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  placed  himself  under  my  care. 

On  examining  him,  I  found  the  cicatrices 
of  old  fistulous  sinuses  in  the  scrotum  and 
perineum,  and  that  one  of  them  still  re- 
mained open,  and  allowed  a  few  drops  of 
urine  to  escape  thnmgh  it.  I  passed  a 
bougie.  Its  progress  was  arrested  in  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  and, 
on  passing  my  finger  into  the  rectum,  I 
could  feel  an  opening  which  appeared  to 
come  out  from  the  urethra  immediately 
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behind  the  bulb.  Hy  pressinef  on  the  bou- 
gie, I  discovered  also  another  false  passage, 
leadincf  on  one  side  of  the  urethra.  Al- 
thouerh  there  was  threat  difliculty  in  pre- 
venting the  point  of  the  urethral  perfora- 
tor from  getting  into  one  (>f  these  false 
passages,  yet,  by  placing  my  finger  in  the 
rectum,  and  guiding  the  i>oint  of  the  in- 
strument, I  was  enabled  to  cat  in  the  right 
canal.  I  was,  however,  extremely  cau- 
tious, and  never  made  more  than  one  or 
two  incisions  at  most,  at  a  time.  After 
employing  the  urethral  perforator  four  or 
five  different  times,  I  accomplished  the 
perforation,  and  left  a  catheter  in  the  blad- 
der, which  remained  there  for  a  week  or 
ten  days;  the  size  being  increased  every 
other  day,  until  it  arrived  to  a  No.  12. 
Steel  dilators  were  then  introduced  twice 
in  the  week,  and  in  six  weeks  from  the 
time  he  first  came  under  my  care  he  went 
home  quite  well,  making  water  naturally, 
and  being  able  to  pass  a  large-sized  (No. 
13)  sound  into  the  bladder.  The  false 
passage  communicating  with  the  rectum 
healed  up,  and  the  urine  did  not,  as  it  had 
done  before,  pass  through  the  one  in  the 
scrotum. 

Remarks.  —  A  more  difficult  case 
could  not  well  have  been  offered  for 
treatment  than  the  present,  qu  ac- 
count of  the  false  passag^es,  and  the 
difficulty  of  preventing  the  instru- 
ment enteiing-  into  them.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  operator 
should  be  certain,  when  there  are  false 
passag-es,  that  he  is  in  the  right  canal, 
or  otherwise,  by  cutting  on  in  them,  he 
may  do  incalculable  mischief,  and  run 
the  risk  of  destroying  the  patient.  In 
such  cases,  therefore,  the  greatest  cau- 
tion is  necessary;  and  more  than  one  or 
two  incisions  ought  never  to  be  made,  on 
this  account,  w  ith  the  urethral  jierfora- 
tor  at  one  operation. 

It  ^^  ould  appear  from  this,  as  well  as 
from  other  cases  where  it  has  occurred, 
that  when  the  urethra  is  ruptured  or 
torn,  it  is  usually  followed  by  considera- 
ble heemorrhagc. 

Case  XIII. — Three  Strictures  treated 
by  the  Laiicetted Slilette,  v:ith  a  pro- 
fuse discharije  resembling  Gnnorrhcca. 

1832. — Mr.  H.,  a  gentleman  residing  in 
Ireland,  consulted  me  under  the  following 
circumstances.  lie  had  suffered  for  many 
years  past  the  most  distressing  i)ain  and  irri- 
tation in  theurethra,  attended  hy  a  profuse 
discharge  resembling  gonorrhoea;  he  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  passing  his  urine, 
and  was  teazed  by  a  constant  inclination 


to  do  so ;  he  had  taken  every  description 
of  medicine  administered  in  such  diseases, 
used  injections,  and  had  been  treated  for 
stricture  by  the  common  methods,  without 
ever  obtaining  the  slightest  relief.  Hav- 
ing been  so  long  harassed  from  the  above 
causes,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy 
and  nervous  irritability,  which  sometimes 
almost  amounted  to  insanity.  On  jiassing 
a  bougie  for  him,  I  found  the  urethra  was 
diseased,  but  more  particularly  in  the  an- 
terior portion,  almost  throughout  its  whole 
course.  There  were  strictures  at  two 
inclies,  three  inches,  and  four  inches  from 
the  orifice,  and  also  one  in  the  membra- 
nous j)ortion.  I  operated  on  the  two  first 
at  once,  and  kept  the  parts  o])en  by  pass- 
ing bougies.  When  the  healing  process 
had  taken  place,  and  when  the  contracted 
parts  were  enlarged  to  the  natural  size  of 
the  canal,  the  third  stricture  was  divided  ; 
this  also  was  kept  open  and  enlarged,  until 
the  hardened  substance  of  which  it  v.as 
formed  was  absorbed.  The  discharge 
ceased,  and  the  pain  and  irritability  of  the 
urethra  subsided.  As  the  stricture  in  the 
membranous  portion  would  admit  through 
it  a  bougie,  and  as  I  had  reason  to  believe 
it  was  kept  up  from  sympathy  with  the 
others,  I  recommended  it  to  be  treated  by 
simple  dilatation.  It  yielded  to  this  me- 
thod, and  my  patient  returned  back  to  his 
own  country  perfectly  well. 

I  have  since  heard  from  him ;  and  lie 
infoi-med  me,  that  from  having  been  one 
of  the  most  miserable  men  in  existence,  he 
is  now  one  of  the  most  happy. 

Remarks.  —  A  discharge  from  the 
urethra,  like  gleet,  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest symiitoms  of  stricture ;  but  a 
profuse  (iiscnarge,  resembling  gonor- 
rhoea, is  not  so  common.  It  no  doubt 
arose,  in  this  case,  from  so  much  disease 
being  present  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
urethra,  and  thus  the  irritation  kept  up 
a  constant  morbid  secretion  from  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  canal.  I 
have  seen  the  same  affection  occasiou- 
ally  take  place  in  other  cases  of  stric- 
ture, and  it  has  usually  arisen  from 
some  excitement  of  the  part,  caused  by 
irregularity  of  li\  ing,  drinking  more 
w  ine  than  the  patient  is  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  &c.  As  I  have  remarked  before, 
and  as  I  have  related  in  other  cases, 
an  affection  of  the  mind  is  not  an  un- 
common attendant  on  this  disease. 

Case  XIV. — Stricture,    producing   re- 
tention of  urine,  perforated. 
In  September,    1832,   I  was  sent  for  to 
see  a  gentleman  in  \Vales.     When  1  ar- 
rived there  I  found  him   labouring  under 
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retention  of  urine;  and,  after  having  ap- 
plied leeches  to  the  j)erincum,  placed  him 
in  a  wai-ui  bath,  and  employed  the  usual 
remedies,  without  relief,  I  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  operate.  The  stricture  was  only 
three  inches  down  the  canal,  and  was 
quite  impermeable.  By  three  incisions 
with  the  blade  of  the  urethral  perforator 
the  stricture  was  permeated :  a  catheter 
was  passed,  and  more  than  three  pints  of 
urine  drawn  oft";  it  was  left  in  the  bladder 
three  days.  When  I  felt  that  my  patient 
was  secure  from  a  return  of  retention, 
I  left  him,  requesting  him  to  follow  me  up 
to  town  to  complete  his  cure ;  he  did  so  : 
steel  dilators  were  passed,  until  the  stric- 
ture was  made  as  lai'ge  as  the  natural  size 
of  the  canal.  He  has  remained  w  ell  ever 
since. 

Remark. — There  is  but  little  doubt 
that  had  not  the  urethral  perforator 
been  successfully  employed  in  this  case, 
the  bladder  must  have  been  punctured. 

Case  XV. — Stricture  arising  from    an 
accident  perforated. 

Thomas  Clerk,  aBt.  32,  was  admitted  into 
the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary,  8th  Janu- 
ary, 1833,  with  a  stricture  of  the  urethra. 
He  states  that  he  received  a  hurt  in  Au- 
gust 1831,  on  board  a  ship,  by  missing  liis 
hold  of  a  rope,  when  he  fell  with  the  whole 
weight  of  his  body  upon  the  edge  of  a 
bucket  which  was  on  the  deck,  and  which 
struck  him  between  the  legs,  on  the  peri- 
neum. He  bled  very  much  at  the  time, 
and  for  some  time  afterwai'ds,  from  the 
urethra,  and  only  a  few  drops  of  urine  oc- 
casionally escaped.  He  remained  in  this 
state  for  three  days,  when  total  retention 
came  on.  The  usual  means  were  em- 
ployed, but  with  no  effect,  and  a  catheter 
was  attempted  to  be  passed,  but  it  could 
not  be  got  into  the  bladder.  He  had  had 
complete  retention  for  forty  hours,  w  hen, 
having  taken  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  he  was 
seized  with  violent  vomiting,  and  during 
the  effort  of  straining  made  at  the  time,  a 
large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  was 
forced  out  of  the  urethra.  He  novv  was 
able  to  void  a  few  drops  of  urine,  and  he 
had  an  inclination  to  do  so  every  ten 
minutes.  From  this  time  he  gradually  got 
better,  until  he  could  make  water  in  a  very 
small  stream,  but  he  found  himself  much 
reduced.  He  continued  in  this  state  for 
about  a  month,  when  he  consulted  an  emi- 
nent surgeon,  under  whose  care  he  re- 
mained for  two  months,  but  no  instrument 
could  be  introduced  through  the  stricture 
into  the  bladder.  He  gradually  got  worse, 
and  became  so  weak  and  thin,  as  almost  to 
resemble  a  skeleton.  Incontinence  of  urine 
came  on,  and  he  had  no  power  over  the 


bladder  night  nor  day.  The  pain  he  suf- 
fered was  so  excessive  that  his  mind  be- 
came affected,  and  he  lost  his  reason.  He 
now  was  sent  to  the  sea.  His  intellect 
and  general  health  improved,  but  the 
stricture  remained  the  same.  On  his 
return  to  London,  he  took  quinine,  and 
bougies  were  passed  for  him,  but  they  could 
not  be  introduced  into  the  bladder.  He 
went  to  the  sea  again, and  bathed,  but  derived 
no  benefit.  The  incontinence  of  urine  in- 
creased, and  his  sufferings  were  very  great, 
having  constant  irritation  in  the  urethra, 
and  great  pain  in  the  loins  and  hips.  In 
this  miserable  state,  by  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Salmon,  he  came  to  me,  and  he  got  himself 
admitted  into  the  St.  3IaryIebone  Infir- 
mary, under  my  care. 

When  I  saw  him,  nothing  could  be  more 
wretched  than  his  condition.  He  was  ex- 
tremely emaciated ;  he  had  a  distressed 
and  anxious  countenance;  his  spirits  were 
depressed  to  the  utmost  degree;  he  was 
feeble  and  tremulous ;  his  urine  escaped 
from  him  drop  by  drop,  into  a  little  leather 
bucket  attached  to  the  penis ;  his  person 
was  offensive  both  to  himself  and  those 
around  him,  from  a  urinous  fcetor;  he 
had  no  appetite,  and  his  pulse  was  quick 
and  irritable.  The  bladder  was  tender 
on  pressure,  and  the  urine  deposited  a 
mucous-purulent  secretion.  On  examin- 
ing his  urethra,  I  found  a  stricture  situ- 
ated five  inches  down  the  canal,  which 
gave  the  sensation,  when  pressed  upon, 
as  if  the  point  of  the  bougie  rested  against 
an  indurated  solid  mass. 

Jan.  12th. — The  urethral  perforator  was 
passed  down  to  the  obstruction,  and  the 
blade  of  the  lancet  was  thrust  out  at  its 
point.  About  half  an  inch  of  the  stricture 
was  permeated.  Only  a  few  drops  of 
blood  followed  the  incisions,  and  no  pain 
was  given.  A  bougie  was  passed  every 
day,  by  which  the  divided  part  was  kept 
ojien. 

18th. — The  instrument  was  again  em- 
ployed, and  nearly  half  an  inch  more  of 
the  stricture  permeated.  The  same  treat- 
ment was  followed. 

24th. — On  this  day  the  obstruction  was 
completely  perforated,  and  a  catheter 
passed  into  the  bladder.  During  the  whole 
operation,  at  each  time  it  was  performed, 
it  required  considerable  force  to  penetrate 
the  indurated  stricture.  But  little  pain 
was  given,  and  no  bleeding  of  any  moment 
resulted. 

A  catheter  was  left  in  the  bladder  for 
four  days,  but  he  could  not  bear  it  longer. 
Steel  dilators  were  then  passed  every 
other  day;  and  when  the  stricture  had 
entirely  disappeared,  he  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  case  was 
strictly  antiphlogistic.     Leeches  were  fre- 
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Suently  ai)plifcl  to  the  ngfion  of  the  blad- 
er :  aperients,  opiates,  ami  emollients, 
were  administered  as  the  symptoms  re- 
quired them  ;  and  wJien  tlie  inflammation 
had  subsided,  tonies  w  ere  taken  with  great 
advantage. 

Remarks. — TIio  distressing-  state  to 
whicli  tliis  jKxii-  fellow  was  reduced  was 
deplorable,  i'lie  only  treatment  wliich 
could  liave  been  adopted  lor  him,  ex- 
ceptiuiif  perforation,  was  division  of  the 
stricture  from  the  perineum ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  in  the  enfeebled  state 
in  which  he  was,  he  could  have  borne  so 
severe  an  operation.  It  is  most  pro- 
b<able,  from  the  o;reat  lnemorrha<^o  that 
ensued  after  the  accident,  that  the  urethra 
was  ruj)tured. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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"  L'Auteur  se  tue  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abrSger." — D'Alembkht. 


Outlines   of  the  Anatomy   and    Phj/si- 
olo(jy    of  the    Teeth,  and  their  Dis- 
eases and  Treatment ;   with  Practical 
Observations    07i     Artificial     Teeth. 
Bj  D.  Wemyss  Jobson,  Member  of 
the   Colleg-e  of  Surg-eons,  Dentist  in 
Ordinary  to  his  Majesty,  &c. 
There  is  more  practical  information  in 
this  book  than  we  have  met  with  in  any 
other  on  the  teeth.     Mr.  Jobson,  indeed, 
leaves  few  parts  of  his  subject  untouched, 
and   has  g-enerally  something'  valuable 
or  original  to  say  on  all. 

In  the  few  following-  extracts,  for 
which  we  must  endeavour  to  find  room, 
we  have  taken  uo  pains  to  be  select:  we 
looked  throug-h  the  volume  without 
any  prepossession,  but  soon  found  our- 
selves interested  with  many  passages. 
Most  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the 
difference  of  opinion  set  forth,  not  long- 
ago,  in  thisjournal,  relative  to  the  order 
in  which  the  temporary  teeth  make  their 
appearance.  Dr.  Ashburner  and  Mr. 
Hunter  expressed  themselves  distinctly 
on  the  question.  Mr.  Jobson  speaks  as 
follows : — 

"  The  under  teeth  almost  always  per- 
forate the  gums  before  the  upper  ones ; 
and  in  both  jaws  they  advance  in  pairs, 
one  tootl)  appearing  on  the  right  or  left 
side  of  the  centre  line,  and  either  accom- 
panied, or  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 


followed,  by  the  corresponding-  one  of 
the  opposite  side. 

"  A  central  incisor  of  the  under-jaw 
is  generally  the  first  tooth  that  is  ob- 
tained. It  is  usually  observed  about 
the  sixth  or  seventh  month,  and  is  imme- 
diately afterwards  followed  by  its  fellow. 
The  corresponding  teeth  ip  the  upper- 
jaw  make  their  a])pearance  in  the  same 
manjier,  in  the  course  of  a  fttw  weeks. 

"  Tiie  under  lateral  incisors  next  ad- 
vance, about  the  eighth  or  ninth  month, 
and  are  soon  afterwards  followed  bv  the 
corresponding  upper  ones.  Th-'  whole 
of  the  incisors  are  thus  usually  seen 
when  the  child  is  nine  or  ten  months 
old. 

"  The  canine  teeth,  which  in  ar- 
rangement are  situated  next  to  the  inci- 
sors, are  so  much  more  deeply  placed  in 
the  maxillary  bones,  that  they  seldom 
make  their  appearance  until  the  fif- 
teenth or  sixteenth  month,  and  are  ])re- 
ceded  by  the  first  grinding  tooth,  which 
is  usually  present  on  both  sides,  above 
and  below,  w  hen  the  child  is  one  year 
old. 

"  The  second  tem]K)rary  g-rinding 
teeth  are  considerably  later  in  appear- 
ing, and  seldom  j)erforate  the  g'ums 
until  the  end  of  the  second  or  beginning- 
of  the  third  year.  When  these  teeth 
are  obtained,  the  temporary  set  is  com- 
pleted." 

With  reg-ard  to  their  removal,  our 
author  says : — 

"  About  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  ag-e, 
the  roots  of  these  teeth  are  removed  by 
absorption  ;  the  dental  absorbent  vessels 
being  stimulated  either  by  the  pressure 
or  by  the  advance  of  the  bodies  of  the 
permanent  teeth.  When  the  fang-s  are 
thus  removed,  the  teeth,  being-  deprived 
of  their  support,  become  loose,  and 
eventually  drop  out.  When  this  occurs, 
their  necks  have  sometimes  a  splintered 
appearance,  as  if  tiic  teeth  had  been 
broken  aci'oss ;  although  in  g-encral  the 
removal  of  the  fangs  is  so  completely 
effected  by  absor])tion,  as  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  ])opular  but  erroneous 
opinion  that  the  temporary  teeth  have 
no  roots. 

"  Occasionally,  hoM  ever,  the  fang-s  of 
several  of  these  teeth  seem  to  escape  the 
action  of  the  absorbents,  and  these  may 
then  remain  firm  in  their  sockets  for 
many  years.  This  occurrence  will,  of 
course,  prevent  the  corresponding-  teeth 
of  the  permanent  set  from  advancing  at 
the  proper  period ;  although  they  may 
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aften\'ards  appear  wln-n  tlic  tcnipoiary 
ones  have  been  iem()\ ed  in  the  course 
of  time  in  the  usual  manner. 

"  I  have  no  cknibt  that  it  is  invariably 
from  this  occurrence  that  those  anoma- 
lies of  the  ajipearance  of  new  teeth  at 
an  advanced  2''^'"iod  of  life  proceed, 
which  arc  erroneously  considered  as 
part  of  a  new  set.  As  an  instance  of 
this,  I  may  mention  the  following  case  : 

"  About  a  year  ago,  I  met  with  a 
gentleman,  upwards  of  forty  years  of 
age,  who  still  retained  some  of  the  tem- 
porary incisors  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
the  canines  of  the  upper.  One  of  the 
latter  required  to  be  removed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  pain  which  caries  of  it 
gave  nse  to  ;  and  its  root  was  found  to 
be  quite  entire  and  sound.  I  peisuaded 
the  gentleman,  contrary  to  his  own  in- 
clination, to  have  no  artificial  tooth  put 
in  its  place  ;  and  the  advice  has  been 
justified  by  the  event,  as  he  has  recently 
informed  me  that  a  new  tooth  is  now 
making  its  way  through  the  gum." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  occasional 
existence  of  a  third  set  of  teeth  is  be- 
lieved rather  implicitly  by  some  persons. 
Mr.  Jobson,  as  we  have  just  seen,  ra- 
tionally and  simply  accounts  for  the 
phenomenon  ;  but  so  firmly  is  he  ])er- 
suaded  of  the  truth  of  his  position,  that 
we  cannot  help  quoting  his  words,  while 
we  can  scarcely  su]j])ress  a  smile  at 
their  force : — "  The  idea  of  the  exis- 
tence and  advance  of  a  third  set  of 
teeth  after  the  second  have  been  re- 
moved, is  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
every  principle  of  jjliysiology,  that  T 
shall  not  believe  in  it  until  it  is  sub- 
stantially proved  that  the  head  will 
again  spring  from  the  shoulders  after 
the  individual  has  undergone  the  ordeal 
of  the  guillotine." 

The  remarks  on  the  diseases  of  the 
teeth  and  their  treatment,  are  full  and 
satisfactory;  and  the  suggestions  rela- 
tive to  the  proper  use  of  the  numerous 
instruments  employed  in  dental  surgery, 
cannot  but  be  valuable  to  all  students 
and  junior  practitioners.  We  will  quote 
a  few  passages  from  what  our  author 
says  respecting  extraction  of  the  teeth. 

"  The  instruments  that  are  requir- 
ed for  performing  extraction,  are  the 
Tooth-key,  the  Forceps,  the  Elevator,  or 
Punch.  An  endless  variety  of  form  and 
modification  of  these  instruments  are  to 
be  found,  almost  every  dentist  having 
conceived  it  to  be  necessary  to  invent 
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something  of  liis  own,  and  in  nuniernus 
instances  been  infliu'ucod  by  tlie  vaiiity 
of  attaching-  his  name  to  what  he  thinks 
j)ro|)er  to  teiui  ' imijrovements,'  which, 
in  nine  cases  out  ol  ten,  will  he  consi- 
dered to  be  the  reverse,  by  every  one 
excepting-  himself. 

"  The  Tooth-key  is  an  old  inven- 
tion, or  rather  a  modification  of  the  an- 
cient and  obsolete  instrument  known  by 
the  name  of  the  '  paces  ;'  and  although 
it  is  now  the  fashion  to  despise  and 
abusr?  it,  (especially  with  tliose  persons, 
as  Mr.  Bell  well  remarks,  who  secretly 
resort  to  its  use,)  it  is,  unquestionably, 
still  the  safest,  and,  perhajis,  also  the 
most  useful  of  all  the  instruments  that 
are  employed  for  the  extraction  of  the 
teeth. 

"  The  remark  T  have  made  of  the  in- 
convenience and  annoyance  which  are 
occasioned  to  the  student,  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  those  persons  who  are  so 
much  more  industriously  engaged  in 
altering-  and  inventing  instruments,  than 
in  qualifying  themselves  to  use  them, 
can  nowhere  be  better  illustrated  than  in 
the  case  of  the  tooth-key,  which  has,  in 
many  instances,  been  rendered  almost 
wholly  useless  by  their  contrivances. 
No  other  example  of  this  need  be 
adduced  than  that  aflbrdcd  by  the  ad- 
ditional fulcrum,  which  was  proposed 
some  years  ago,  with  the  view  of  re- 
moving the  pressure  from  the  affected 
tooth,  to  the  adjoining  sound  ones  on 
eacii  side  of  it.  In  consequence  of  this 
'  improvement,'  it  generally  hap])cned 
that  these  teeth  were  severely  injured  by 
the  operation  ;  and,  I  believe,  it  not  un- 
freqiiently  occurred,  that  the  \\  iiole  three 
teeth  were  turned  out  instead  of  one. 

"  The  forceps  is  also  a  very  ancient 
instrument,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  ori- 
ginal of  all,  as  it  may  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  implement  em- 
ployed by  those  '  artists'  who  formerly 
took  a  share  in  pcrlbrniing  this  ojjcra- 
tion." 

"  The  forceps  is  a  far  more  difficult 
instrument  to  use  than  the  tooth-key  ; 
although  this  will  not,  at  first  sight,  be 
evident,  on  looking-  to  their  respective 
constructions,  or  attending  to  the  mode 
in  which  they  act ;  as  the  forceps  re- 
moves the  teeth  perpendiculaily  from 
their  sockets,  and  the  key  always  with- 
draws them,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
in  a  lateral  direction.  But  it  will  soon 
be  discovered   on   a  compaialive  trial  of 
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the  two ;  and  tlii'  operator  will  find, 
tliat,  in  ap])lyino"  tlie  forceps,  oreat  cau- 
tion is  necessary,  to  a\oid  the  dang-er  of" 
breaking-  the  tooth,  and  considerable  ex- 
perience is  rc(|iiircd  to  enahle  him  to 
use  the  instriitnent  with  facility.  But 
when  a  command  of  it  is  once  acquired, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  applicable  of 
all  those  that  are  employc'l  for  the  ex- 
traction of  the  teeth. 

"  The  elevator,  or  punch,  is  the  in- 
strument required  for  the  removal  of 
the  roots,  when  the  bodies  of  the  teeth 
have  been  destroyed  bj'  caries,  or 
broken  over,  either  by  accident,  or  hy 
ineffectual  attempts  at  extraction. 

"  Many  unsuccessful  attempts  have 
been  made  to  construct  an  instrument 
by  which  the  teeth  might  in  evei-y  in- 
stance be  perpendicularly  withdrawn 
from  their  sockets.  I  have  seen  several 
contrivances  for  this  purposes,  and  can 
give  no  better  idea  of  their  com])licated 
structure,  than  l)y  com])aring-  them  to  a 
steam-engine  on  a  small  scale,  or  to  the 
mysterious  machine  with  which  Hogarth 
decorates  the  studio  of  the  charlatan  in 
Muriaye  a  la  3Iode.  The  formidable 
dimensions  and  apjjcarance  of  such  an 
instrument  must  ahvays  prevent  it  being 
generally  used,  or  indeed  ever  being- 
applied  to  a  patient  of  ordinary  delicacy. 
But  even  if  these  insuperable  objections 
could  be  surmounted,  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  it  could  never  l.e  em- 
ployed without  increasing  the  difficulty 
and  ])ain  of  tlje  operation.  The  large 
grinders  of  tlie  upper-jaw,  for  example, 
from  the  iricgular  form  of  their  roots, 
and  the  mode  in  whicli  they  diverge, 
could  scarcely  ever  be  removed  from 
their  sockets  in  a  pei-pendicular  direc- 
tion, without  extensive  fracture  of  the 
alveolar  processes." 

But  we  must  recollect  our  limits,  and 
leave  the  reader  who  is  interested  \\  ith 
what  specimens  \\c  ha\  e  here  been  en- 
abled to  insert,  to  follow  uj)  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  author  in  the 
volume  itself.  We  regret  that  we  have 
no  room  for  noticing  many  excellent 
hints  given  in  that  ])art  which  treats  of 
artificial  teeth  ;  we  cannot,  however, 
close  our  remarks  without  once  more 
commending  the  candour  and  ability 
which  are  displayed  throughout  the 
work. 


The  Anatomy  and  Surgery  of  Lnyuuial 
and  Femoral.  Hernia,  illustrated  h)f 
Plates  coloured  from  nature,  and  in- 
tersper'ied  with  Practical  Hemarhs. 
By  E.  W.  TusoN,  F.  L.  S.,  \c. 
Churchill,  1834. 

The  merit  of  this  work  consists  in  the 
execution  of  the  plates  ;  these  have 
moveable  parts,  representing  the  layers 
of  the  different  textures  as  they  succes- 
sively present  themselves,  and  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  shew  the  mechanism  both 
of  femoral  and  inguinal  hernia  in  a  very 
clear  and  satisfactory  manner.  They 
are  thus  calculated  to  assist  in  a  remark- 
able degree  the  labour  of  the  student ; 
and  though  such  plans  ought  never  to 
take  the  place  of  actual  di.ssection,  yet 
the  facilities  they  afford  in  conducting- 
the  dissections  advantageonsly,  and  in 
impressing  the  relative  ])os!tion  of  the 
parts  on  the  memory,  are  altogether  un- 
questionable. A  good  digest  of  the 
most  important  facts  connected  with  the 
subject  is  embodied  in  the  text,  and  the 
\^]]ole  is  well  deserving  of  enconrage- 
ment. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  May  24,  1834. 

"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dignitatem 
Artis  Medicee  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  non  recuse." 

Cicero. 

THE  LATE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

A  REPORT  has  recently  been  laid  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
select  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  merits  and  services  of  Captain 
John  Ross  in  his  late  expedition  to  the 
Aictic  Seas.  We  have  perused  the 
document  with  much  interest,  and  have 
seen  so  many  things  in  it  which  we 
thought  might  serve  to  excite,  if  not  to 
satisfy,  the  curiosity  of  the  medical 
reader,  that  we  resolved  to  devote  a 
short  space  in  our  journal  to  a  notice  of 
its  contents.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the 
privileges  of  our  profession,  that  it 
touches  almost  all  the  concerns  of  hu- 
man mitiire  in  some  ])oint  or  other;  and 
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in  the  temporary  calm  of  medical  politics, 
arising  from  the  protracted  lahours  of  one 
Parliameiitarv  Committee,  perhaps  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  direct  our  attention 
for  a  few  moments  to  what  has  been  done 
by  another,  concerning  a  subject  of  so  at- 
tractiFC  a  nature  generally,  and  having, 
besides,  an  especial  reference  to  some 
topics  of  medical  science,  from  its  in- 
volving certain  physiological  facts  of  no 
small  importance. 

There  is  always  ^mething-  captivat- 
ing in  the  stoiy  of  labours  passed  and 
difficulties  overcome :  nor  is  the  narra- 
tive of  Captain  Ross  (so  far,  at  least,  as 
we  can  gather  it  from  the  minutes  of  his 
evidence)  by  any  means  destitute  of  at- 
tractions of  thatsort.  Quite  independently 
of  the  scientific  importance  of  the  late 
expedition,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  its  history,  that  of 
the  three-and-twenty  individuals  who 
composed  the  adventurous  band, — who 
spent  four  years  and  a  half  in  their 
uudertaking  (inclusive  of  four  successive 
winters),  in  the  endurance  of  hardships 
such  as  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  per- 
sons for  so  lengthened  a  period, — all  re- 
turned, with  the  exception  of  three,  two 
of  whom  died  natural  deaths,  as  they  no 
doubt  would  have  done  had  they  re- 
mained at  home,  and  one  alone  perished 
from  the  severity  of  the  climate  and 
other  influences.  This  fact  of  itself 
should  give  a  prominent  degree  of  in- 
terest to  the  circumstances  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  but  we  must  enter  a  little  more 
into  detail. 

Having  sailed  from  England  in  May, 
1829,  the  party  made  for  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet  as  directly  as  possible, 
that  being"  the  route  by  which  the  attempt 
was  this  time  to  be  made  to  determine 
the  question  of  a  north-west  passage. 
They  reached  the  Inlet  in  August,  and 
were  soon  in  a  track  hitherto  unexplored. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  here 
that  Captain  Parry  was  obliged  to  turn 
back  on  his  last  voyage  in  search  of  a 
north-west  passage  in  1824-5,  having  lost 


one  of  his   vessels   (the    Fury)  on   the 
western  side  of  the  Inlet.     We  will  not 
follow  Captain  Ross  in  his  progress  into 
the  Gulph  of  Boothia,  nor  pretend  to 
describe  the  continent  and  isthmus,  and 
the  large  number  of  islands,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  which  he  is  said  to  have  discover- 
ed, for  we  have  not  the  means  of  tracing 
him  satisfactorily ;   nor  indeed  is  it  our 
])urpose    to    give   a   regular  summary 
of  the  voyage  :  we  hasten  to  notice  some 
of  the  cii'cumstances  which  are  more  in 
our  way.     The  first  winter  was  spent  in 
comparative   ease,  in   Felix   Harbour  ; 
but  another  and  another  followed — those, 
namely,  that  were  spent  in  Sheriff's  and 
Victory  Harbours — which   were   amply 
sufficient  to  put  their  endurance  to  the 
test.      In    January    1831,   the   thermo- 
meter sometimes  stood  as  low  as  sixty 
degrees  and  a  half  below  zero,  or  ninety- 
two  degrees  and  a  half  below  the  freez- 
ing point  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  in  those 
two  winters  of  1830  and  1831  generally 
it  may  be  observed,  that  so  intense  was 
the  cold,  that  the  thermometer  was  frcr 
queutly  as  low  as  eigh  ty ,  and  occasionally 
at  eighty-five  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point ! 

At  the  last-mentioned  station  they 
were  obliged  to  abandon  their  ship ; 
and  as  their  only  chance  of  reach- 
ing a  place  of  shelter,  in  the  pro- 
spect of  spending  another  year  in 
these  regions,  they  determined,  in 
May  1832,  when  driven  nearly  to  the 
last  extremity,  to  proceed  over  ice  and 
frozen  snow,  a  distance  of  200  miles, 
between  the  70th  and  74th  degrees  of  la- 
titude, to  the  place  where  the  Fury  had 
been  wrecked,  but  vvhere  they  had  rea- 
son to  expect  they  should  find  tlie  pro- 
visions which  had  been  saved  from  that 
vessel.  This  distance  of  200  miles, 
which  seems  to  have  been  made  nearly 
300,  in  the  anxiety  of  the  party  to 
leave  nothing  important  unexamined, 
was  effected  under  circumstances  of  ex- 
treme suffering';  however,  by  an  eco- 
nomy next  to  starvation,    and    by  the 
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most   cautious   iiiai)ai»-cmeiit,  they  sue-  strong-cst  of  the  party,  he  pushed  ou  to 

ceeded  in   attaining'   their  ol>ject.     We  the  place  where  the  stores  of  the  Fury 

learn     some     extraordinary    facts     re-  were  expected    to   be   found.      "  I   ad- 

lative  to    this    part     of    their    history  vauced,"  he  says  in  his  evidence,  "  to 

from    Captain    Ross's  evidence.      The  see  whether  they  were  tliere  or  not ;  for 

manner    of    their    bivouac,    it      seems,  had  the  party  g-one  tliere  without  findinqf 

was    tliis.        Tiie     party,     -.vhich    then  the  provisions,  the  wliole,  or  nearly  the 

consisted     of      twenty-one,     was     di-  whole,  of  them   must   have   perished." 

vided    into   three    companies   of   seven  To  the  experience,  indeed,  and  the  inde- 

each,  under  the  care  of  an  officer.    Three  fatigable    activity  of   this    gentleman, 

trenches  were  dug  at  night  in  the  snow,  the  success  of  the  late  ex])edition  (so  far 

each  large  enough  to  contain  seven  peo-  as  it  has  been  successful)  must  be  mainly 

pie ;  every   man   was  provided   with  a  attributed.      There   is,    we   believe,   no 

sack  made  of  bhmketting-,   and  some-  other    individual    who    has    had    such 

times  lined  with  fur  ;  into  this  he  got  at  ample    opportunities    of     acquaintance 

night,  and   stowed  himself  along  with  with  the  Arctic  and  Polar  seas  :  he  has 

his  six  companions,  in  the  trench,  where  now   been   out   in  six  voyages   to  the 

though    laid    on  the  frozen   snow,  yet  northern     and    north-eastern    districts, 

by  their  mutual  warmth  they  contrived  beoinning  with  his  uncle's  first  in  1818, 

to   pass  some   hours  in  sleep  tolerably  and  lie  has  spent  fourteen  summei-s  and 

enough.     These  sacks  were  secured  so  eight  winters  in  those  inhospitable  re- 

as  not  to  allow  any  of  their  limbs  to  be  gioiis  of  the  globe.     The   attainments, 

drawn  aut  at  night;  and  even  the  face  moreover,  of  Commander  Ross,  as  a  mau 

was  provided  with  a  covering  necessary  of  science,  are  of  a  very  high  order,  and, 

to  protect  it  from  frost-bite,  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  are  appreciated 

The  cold  on  this  journey  v^as  some-  in  the  proper  quarters, 

times  at  thirty-two  below  zero,  or  sixty-  Soon  after  reaching  Fury   Beach,  it 

four  degrees  below  freezing  of  Fahren-  was  attempted  to  cross  tlie  inlet,  and  to 

heit;  and  to  add  to  their  suffering,  worn  get  into  Lancaster  Sound,  where  there 

down  as  they  must  have  been  by  the  hard-  might   be   a  chance  of  being   relieved 

ships   of  three   winters,   the  fatigue  of  from  their  perilous  circumstances,  per- 

dragging  themselves   along  was  not   a  haps,  by  some  whaler :   but  the  attempt 

little  aggravated  by  their  being  burdened  was   unsuccessful;    the    ice    remained" 

with  their  tents,  their  collections  of  spe-  unbroken    during    the    whole    of   that 

cimens,  their  fuel,  and  what  provisions  summer;    and  their  only  chance  of  sur- 

remained  to   them.     By  the  time   they  viving*  now   was   to  make   the  best  ar- 

reached  Fury  Beach  they  were  reduced,  rangements  they  could  for  spending  the 

even  on  their  scant  allowance,  to  their  winter  at  tlie  Beach.  Tiie  history  of  this 

last  day's  provisions  ;  and  we  may  very  winter  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals 

well  conceive  the  dreadful  alternative,  of  navigation  ;  for  all  who  have  ever  been 

had  ihey  reached  the  spot  where  they  reduced  to  such  straits  after  the  wreck 

hoped  to  find   the  means  of  sustenance,  of  their  vessel,  have  miserably  ])er!shed. 

and  been  disappointed.     Such   a  shock,  Sir    Hugii  Willoughby's    story   is  well 

in  the  necessarily  depressed  stiite  of  their  known  :  iiiniself  and  crew  all  perished  *; 

minds,  must  have  been  attended   with    

the  most  deplorable  consequences. 

_,         ,              .   .             ,                          /•    /~i  •  "  In  these  fell  repions,  in  Arzina  caught, 

To   the   spn-it  and   energy  ot   Com-  aihI  to  the  stony  deep  his  idle  ship 

«-.o..floi-    T-im/^c  Pncs    nn  tlii«  nrf-n«ioii  n<;  Immediate  scal'd,  he  witli  his  hapless  crew, 

manclei  James  Koss,  on  tnis  occasion  as  ^^^^  ,.^^,,  exerted  at  his  several  tisk, 

on  several  others,  the  people  were  much  Proze  into  slatues  ;   to  the  cordage  glned 

.       ,  .                     .   ,  The  sailor,  and  the  pilot  to  the  lielm." 

mdebted.     laking  with  him  two  oi  the  TnoMso.v.  \f  inter. 
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and  the  Russian  party  at  Spitzberg-en 
•were  also  found  dead  from  cold.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  general  fact  of 
very  high  importance  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  ascertaining-  the  powers 
and  resources  of  the  animal  econo- 
ni}' :  it  is  demonstrative,  at  least,  of 
the  great  improvements  made  in  recei.t 
times  in  the  proper  management  of  such 
difficulties.  We  cannot  but  be  struck 
wlien  we  read  the  narrative  of  the  com- 
parative immunity  of  Captain  Ross's 
party  from  the  appaling"  consequences  of 
spending-  a/oiirthwiutcr  in  such  forlorn 
circumstances,  and  recollect  the  frightful 
mortality  that  has  ensued  from  a  single 
winter's  hardships,  in  modern  times,  in 
Europe.  Not  to  recur  to  the  celebrated 
retreat  of  the  French  from  Moscow, — 
the  fact  is  on  record  that  Charles  the 
Twelfth  lost  2000  men  by  cold,  duiing 
a  siege  in  the  winter  of  1709. 

The  preservative  means  employed  by 
Captain  Ross  and  his  companions  chiefly 
consisted  in  adoptingapropcrmodeof  ven- 
tilation, and  in  protecting-  their  shelter 
by  a  thorough  coating  of  frozen  snow. 
Their  habitation,  which  was  constructed 
of  a  frame  of  spars,  32  feet  by  IG, 
covered  with  canvas,  was  coated  with 
snow  from  four  to  seven  feet  thick,  which, 
being  saturated  with  w^ater  when  the 
temperature  was  15  deg.  below  zero, 
immediately  took  the  consistency  of  ice; 
"  and  thus,"  says  Captain  Ross,  "  we  ac- 
tually became  the  inhabitants  of  an  ice- 
berg during  one  of  the  most  severe 
Avinters  hitherto  recorded."  Of  the  im- 
])ortance  of  a  thorough  system  of  ven- 
tilation in  such  circumstances,  in  order 
to  prevent  that  accumulation  of  heat 
and  moisture  which  would  be  so  much 
to  be  apprehended  in  a  suiTounding  at- 
mosphere so  exceedingly  cold,  we  must 
at  once  be  convinced  ;  of  its  absolute 
necessity  we  must  be  made  aware,  by  a 
passage  from  Parry's  account  of  his  third 
voyage.  "  The  want  of  a  constant  sup- 
ply   of  warmth,"  says   Captain   Parry, 


"  is  liere  immediately  followed  by  a 
condensation  of  all  the  moisture,  whe- 
ther from  the  breath,  victuals,  or  other 
sources,  into  abundant  drops  of  water, 
very  rapidly  forming  on  all  colder  parts 
of  the  deck.  A  still  lower  temperature 
modifies,  and  perhaps  improves,  the 
annoyance,  by  converting  it  into  ice ; 
which  again  an  occasional  increase  of 
warmth  dissolves  by  converting-  it  into 
water.  Not  only  is  a  moist  atmosphere 
thus  continually  kept  up,  but  it  is  ren- 
dered foul  by  the  want  of  that  ventila- 
tion which  warmth  alone  can  furnisb. 
With  an  apartment  in  this  state,  the 
men's  clothes  and  beddiiig  are  continu- 
ally in  a  moist  and  unwholesome  con- 
dition, generating-  a  deleterious  air, 
which  there  is  no  circulation  to  carry 
oflT;  and  whenever  these  circumstances 
combine  for  any  length  of  time  together, 
so  surely  may  the  scurvy  (to  say  nothing 
of  other  diseases)  be  confidently  ex- 
pected." 

Another  very  important  preservative 
was  the  perfect  abstinence  of  the  whole 
party  (through  sad  necessity, indeed,  for 
the  most  part)  from  every  thing  in  the 
shape  of  spirituous  liquor,  or  stimulat- 
ing beverage  of  any  kind.  They  were 
in  this  "  temperate "  coiidition  for  tl>e 
last  fifteen  months;  and  to  tliis  Captaia 
Ross  seems,  not  improperly,  to  attri- 
bute much  of  the  safety  of  the  crew. 
Theyhad  cocoa,  indeed,  till  within  thelast 
six  months,  and  "  coffee  of  burnt  peas  ;" 
but  latterly  their  drink  was  entirely  con- 
fined to  Avater  and  lime-juice.  The 
water,  too,  by  the  way  (which  added 
not  a  little  to  their  discomfort),  bad  al- 
ways to  be  procured  for  immediate  use 
by  melting  it  from  ice  ;  a  process  which 
rendered  it  necessary  for  them  never  to 
be  unprovided  with  fuel. 

Having  spent  eleven  dreary  months 
in  this  way,  at  Fury  Beach,  tliey  were 
at  length,  in  July  1833,  enabled  to 
leave  the  spot ;  and,  carrying  with 
them   three   sick,  who    were   unable  to 
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walk,  tliey,  in  the  course  of  eig-ht  days, 
leaclicd  their  hoats.  They  were,  how- 
ever, unable  to  cross  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet  till  the  middle  of  the  following 
month ;  when,  after  proceeding  east- 
ward for  a  considerable  distance,  along 
the  beach  and  across  some  minor  inlets, 
thev  were  picked  up  at  last,  to  their  in- 
describable joy,  by  the  Isabella,  of 
Hull.  They  were  reduced  at  this  time 
to  the  most  miserable  allowance;  and 
their  three  invalids  must  have  died  in  a 
fortnight,  had  they  not  been  providen- 
tially saved  by  the  whaler:  the  whole 
party,  indeed,  "  were  nearly  exhausted 
by  fatigue,  hunger,  and  exposure  in 
the  boats." 

Such  are  the  general  facts  which 
serve  to  form  some  sort  of  outline  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  expedition, — an 
expedition,  be  it  recollected,  almost  of  a 
private  nature, — nearly  the  whole  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  it  being  defrayed 
by  the  munificence  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual*. There  were  accordingly  none 
of  those  comparative  luxuries  here  en- 
joyed, which  solaced  the  navigators  in 
former  enterprises  equipped  by  Govern- 
ment :  yet  the  most  abundant  provision 
against  difficulties  and  dangers  could 
scarcely,  perhaps,  have  procured  more 
satisfactory  results  —  considering-  the 
route  by  wjiich  it  was  previously  ar- 
ranged that  the  party  should  proceed. 

The  maintenance  of  discijdiue  during 
the  expedition  was  equally  creditable  to 
all  parties.  Some  slight  circumstances 
of  insubordination,  indeed,  at  one  period 
made  their  apj)earancc  ;  hut  this  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at ;  and  they 
were  so  trifling  as  to  require  only  a  little 
firmness  on  the  part  of  the  Ca])tain, 
to  restore  tranquillity  again. 

We  look  forward  with  some  impa- 
tience  for  the  detailed  narrative  of  the 


*  Felix  Booth,  Esq.  ;  to  wliose  "  moilest  iiiiblic 
sp'ril  and  rare  muiiilicciur "  tliy  Parliiiiiieiitiiry 
Comniitlee  "  ( annot  forbear  oft'eriiig  the  tribute 
of  their  admiration  ami  respect." 


euter])rise  which  is  in  preparation,  by 
Captain  Ross  and  his  nephew.  We 
should  hope  that  the  surgeon  of  the  ex- 
pedition lias  not  neglected  to  preserve  am- 
ple notes  of  the  many  facts  in  physiology, 
pathology,  and  natin-al  history,  which 
must  have  come  under  his  observation. 
From  the  letterofCapt.  Ross  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, we  learn  that  Mr.  M'Diarmid  ac- 
quitted himself  in  a  veiy  superior  man- 
ner :  he  is  said  to  have  been  "  success- 
ful in  every  amputation  and  operation 
which  he  performed,  and  particularly  so 
in  his  treatment  of  the  sick  ;"  and  in 
consequence  of  this  recommendation, 
we  are  glad  to  perceive  that  he  has  since 
obtained  an  appointment  in  his  ^lajesty's 
service.  The  mention  of  tiiis  surgical 
and  medical  practice,  conducted  as  it  was 
under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  sug- 
gests to  us  many  points  on  which  we 
would  gladly  make  inquiry;  but  we 
must  at  present  hasten  to  conclude. 

In  the  preceding  notice  we  have 
abstained  altogether  from  touching  on 
the  important  advantages  which,  it  is 
said,  have  been  secured  to  science  by 
the  late  arctic  expedition.  We  have 
purposely  omitted  to  allude  to  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  it,  more  particularly  to 
geography,  meteorology,  and  magTie- 
tism, — or  that  modification  of  electricity, 
so  called  ;  though  ^^e  might  readily 
have  extended  our  remarks  by  oflering 
our  readcis  a  popular  account  of  what 
has  been  done  in  these  several  respects. 
With  regard  to  the  great  object  of  dis- 
covering a  north-west  passage,  we 
might  have  dwelt  on  the  importance  of 
the  eflfective  search  which  lias  been 
made  by  the  route  of  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet,  and  tlie  result  of  which  seems  to 
be  perfectly — we  might  almost  say  satis- 
/actorili/— negative.  We  might,  above 
all,  indulge  ourselves,  with  no  little  gra- 
tification, in  noticing  the  circumstance 
of  the  actual  discovery  of  the  mufjnetic 
pole  — ihiii  remarkable  j)oint  on  the  sur- 
face of"  our  globe  where   the  dip  is  90'-', 
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and  tlie  horizontal  needle  is  destitute 
of  the  power  of  traversing-  to  any  parti- 
cular i)oint.  But  we  are  rather  willing' 
to  confine  ourselves,  as  we  have  done,  to 
what  we  consider  the  more  legitimate 
business  of  our  vocation :  we  turn  our 
eyes  more  especially  to  the  -contempla- 
tion of  what  henefits  may  possibly  result 
from  the  enterprise  to  medical  science  ; 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking,  if  the  de- 
tailshave  been  properly  recorded  and  pre- 
served, that  several  branches  of  medicine 
will  have  been  materially  benefitted  by 
the  observations  made  on  this  expedition. 
Human  life,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been 
preserved,  in  the  most  untoward  circum- 
stances, by  a  system  of  management 
the  details  of  which  it  would  be  highly 
interesting-  and  important  to  know.  And 
in  this  point  of  view  alone,  indepen- 
dently of  the  general  interest  attaching 
to  it,  we  liave  thought  it  desirable  to 
bring-  the  subject  before  our  readers. 


BIRMINGHAM  versus  BRISTOL. 

We  published,  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  me- 
morial from  the  medical  officers  of  the 
liospital  at  Bristol  to  the  Parliamen- 
tary Committee,  requesting  that  their 
pupils  should  be  admitted  as  candidates 
for  examination  at  the  Collcg-e  of  Sur- 
geons, without  having  attended  at  all 
the  practice  of  any  liospital  in  Loudon. 
This  document  the  parties  sent  to  various 
provincial  tow  ns  and  elsewhere,  praying 
their  brethren  to  support  them.  The 
medical  officers  of  the  Birmingham  Hos- 
pital have  expressed  their  determination 
not  to  co-opeiate  in  any  such  cause,  as 
they  look  upon  the  short  attendance  re- 
quired at  a  London  hospital  as  a  most 
important  part  of  the  pupil's  education, 
and  think  that  the  College  has  behaved 
with  sufficient  liberality  towards  the  pro- 
vincial hospitals  in  limiiing  the  metro- 
politan attendance  to  six  months.  They 
arc  also  of  opinion  that  an  injury  has 


been  done  to  the  profession  by  that 
regulation  of  the  Apothecaries  which 
dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  any  at- 
tendance in  London. 
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dalton's  discoveries  and  researches. 

It  having  been  announced  on  the  preced- 
ing evening  of  meeting  that  the  venerable 
and  distinguished  philosopher  of  Manches- 
ter, Dr.  Dalton,  was  to  give  an  account  of 
his  discovery  of  the  Atomic  theory,  the 
theatre  was  comi)letely  filled  with  mem- 
bers and  visitors  anxious  for  so  interest- 
ing a  communication.  Nor  was  the  gene- 
ral expectation  disappointed  :  Dr.  Dalton 
not  only  explained  what  were  his  earliest 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  intimate  con- 
stitution of  chemical  substances,  but  re- 
lated what  might  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
history  of  his  own  mind,  from  the  date  of 
his  primary  researches  in  philosophy  up  to 
nearly  the  present  time.  In  early  life,  he 
.said,  he  was  pretty  well  grounded  in  ma- 
thematics and  the  principles  of  mechanical 
])hilosophv,  which  are  so  necessary  for  those 
who  would  make  a  progress  in  natural 
science.  It  was  -in  meteorological  re- 
searches that  he  was  at  first  principally 
engaged.  While  living  at  Kendal,  in  West- 
moreland, about  the  year  1787,  his  atten- 
tion was  much  attracted  by  certain  appear- 
ances of  the  aurora  borealis  :  these  he  be- 
gan regularly  to  note  down :  then  added 
other  observations  :  and  in  short,  from  that 
time  to  this,  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  various  scientific  journals.  In  the 
year  1793,  he  published  a  volume  of  Mete- 
orological Essays,  in  which  he  gave  a  spe- 
cial account  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  he  ever  witnessed:  it  was  that 
of  the  sudden  illumination  of  the  heavens 
one  evening  by  a  large  dazzling  ball  of 
light,  which  proceeded  with  great  rapidity 
from  north  to  south,  leaving  behind  it  as 
it  were  a  number  of  rods  of  light,  all  verg- 
ing nearly  vertically  to  a  point  which  he 
had  reason  to  sujjjiose  was  the  magnetic 
north.  On  this  phenomenon  he  dwelt 
with  peculiar  animation.  The  volume  just 
mentioued  contained  also  some  remarks 
regarding  the  mode  in  which  vapour  exists 
in  air. 

By  a  set  of  experiments  with  an  air 
pump,  to  which  he  had  access,  he  satis- 
fied himself  that  steam  or  vapour  is  only 
in  accidental  connexion  with  the  atmos- 
phere, or  that  it  is  not  necessarily  pvesent 
as  a   constituent  of  air.     He   performed 
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some  experiments  here,  in  tlic  Royal  Insti- 
tution, in  tiie  year  1S()4,  illiislrutive  of  this 
subject  ;  and  he  ])laeeil  beyond  a  doubt 
the  possihiliiy  of  the  existence  of  vapour 
with  all  its  ordinary  ])roperties  in  a  Torri- 
cellian vacuum.  I-'or  one  essay,  which  was 
published  about  this  time  in  the  3Ianches- 
ter  Transactions  (Vol.  o.  Part  2)  he  took 
much  credit  to  himself:  it  was  that  in 
which  he  proved  that  cold  was  produced 
by  the  rarefaction  of  air — not  by  the  change 
of  pressure  ;  and  his  reasoning  was  found- 
ed on  the  observation  of  tlie  fact,  that  on 
tlie  abstractir)n  of  air  under  the  receiver 
the  temperature  was  suddenly  lowered  3*^, 
while  by  its  admission  it  was  raised  S°. 
lie  also  noticed  other  facts  w  hich  engaged 
his  attention  about  the  same  time;  among 
others,  the  formation  of  a  slight  clovid  un- 
der the  receiver  when  two  or  three  smart 
strokes  have  been  given  with  the  pump  : 
this  he  accounted  for  by  the  sudden  cool- 
ing of  the  vapour  which  was  present. 

About  the  year  18{).j,  he  and  Dr.  Henry, 
of  3Ianchester,  were  engaged,  but  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  in  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  gases  contained  in  water.  It 
was  soon  known  that  difl'erent  gases  are 
contained  in  waterin  different  proportions; 
wliile  the  quantity  of  comnnm  air  that  may 
be  contained  in  the  same  fluid  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  pressure  emj)loyed  upon 
it.  ])r.  Dalton  was  chiefly-occui)ied  with 
carbonic  acid  gas;  and  among  other  deduc- 
tions and  results  arrived  at, he  found  out  the 
reason  why  heat  does  not  ascend  and  accu- 
mulate in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. He  now  conceived  the  idea  that 
elastic  fluids  arc  composed  of  distinct  par- 
ticles, witli  an  atniospiiere  of  heat  around 
each  :  and  in  some  of  his  earliest  exj)eri- 
ments  to  find  the  relative  weights  of  the 
atoms  of  two  elastic  fluids  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination, he  ascertained  tliat  apound  of  hy- 
di'ogen  re(juired  seven  pounds  of  oxygen  to 
form  eight  pounds  of  water, — whence  he  as- 
sumed tiic  relative  weights  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  to  l)e  as  1  to  7.  He  then  proceeded 
to  exi)lain  his  reasons  for  assuming  that 
the  atoms  united  in  this  instance,  one  atom 
to  one,  and  not  one  to  seven,  as  some  ol)- 
jcctors  suggested  :  and  he  drew  his  ])rinci- 
pal  arguments  from  wJiat  takes  place  in 
tliecombination  of  the  constituentsof  salts, 
and  esj)ecially  in  the  union  of  the  metals 
\\  ith  oxygen.  It  was  in  this  very  tlieatre 
that  heiirst  demonstrated  with  satisfaction 
to  himself  (in  eonse(|uenee  of  the  excellent 
diagrams  which  he  found  here)  his  views 
of  the  chemical  constitution  of  bodies  : 
and  some  of  these  demonstrations  he  now 
rejieated,  with  regard  to  the  several  oxides 
and  acids  formed  I)y  the  union  of  carbon 
and  oxygen,  and  azoic  and  oxygen.  The 
great  obstacle,  he  thought,  to  arriving  at 


the  doctrine  of  definite  j)roportions  sooner, 
arose  from  the  bad  method  adopted  by 
chemists  in  taking  notes  of  their  analyses  : 
they  almost  always  proceeded  to  state 
how  many  parts  of  the  constituents  they 
found  in  100  of  the  compound ;  whereas, 
if  they  had  taken  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
at  100,  they  could  not  but  have  been 
struck  with  the  remarkable  analogies  in 
their  registered  results.  Finally,  he  ex- 
pressed his  opinion,  that  chemists  did 
wrong  in  neglecting  to  note  the  number  of 
atoms,  as  well  as  the  atmnie  weights,  in 
eomi)ounds  which  they  analysed;  for 
without  this,  he  said,  they  only  did  half 
their  work. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Dalton  reverted  to 
some  of  his  meteorological  sj)eculations. 
He  formed  a  theory  many  years  ago  rela- 
tive to  the  phenomena  of  thunder  and 
lightning, —  or  more  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  sounds 
proceed  from  the  successive  explosions  of 
thunder;  and  in  1819  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying  it  in  a  very  striking 
manner  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockjjort. 
But  he  found  since,  that  he  had  been 
anticipated  on  this  subject  by  Beecaria, 
as  apjieared  from  Priestley's  History  of 
Electricity.  The  meteor  which  he  ob- 
served in  1783,  Dr.  Dalton  calculated  to 
be  80  miles  high,  and  the  noise  which 
accompanied  it,  as  it  jiroeeeded  along  in 
its  rapid  course,  seemed  to  identify  it  with 
electric  fire, — its  rushing  sound,  indeed, 
readily  admitted  the  same  principle  of 
ex]>lanation. 

The  learned  lecturer  was  heard  through- 
out with  the  greatest  attention,  and  both 
at  the  connnencemcnt  and  conclusion  was 
greeted  with  loud  applause. 


CLINICAL  LECTURE 

ON 

DISEASES     OF    THE    HIP-JOTNT, 

Delivered    at    the    Miridlesex    Hospital, 
By  Sir  Charles  Bell. 


Yor  follow  a  lecture  delivered  as  part  of 
a  regular  course  of  surgery  with  great 
ease  ;  the  subject  is  laid  down,  and  syste- 
matically ])ursued.  If  it  treat  of  disease, 
it  is  described,  its  origin  investigated,  its 
termination,  its  consequences,  narrated, 
and  then  its  treatment.  In  all  this  there 
is  no  disliaction  ;  no  diflicully  occurs  to 
you;  the  )iiactice  of  your  profession  ap 
]iears  very  simple;  and  thus  you  are  de- 
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ceived  into  the  bolitf  that  yon  know  your 
duties,  and  von  discover  your  defects  only 
amidst  the  jiainful  doubts  and  difficulties 
of  practice.  What  is  it,  let  me  ask,  that 
distinjruishes  one  practitioner  from  ano- 
ther in  eminence?  It  is  not  so  much  pe- 
culiarity of  practice,  as  being  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  disease,  or  the  nature  of  the 
accident ;  it  is  in  this,  principally,  that 
correct  professional  knowledge  is  inva- 
luable. 

But  now,  in  going  round  the  house,  you 
sec  a  variety  of  accidents  and  diseases  of 
the  hip-joint.  The  difficulty  which  you 
will  have  in  practice  hereafter,  is  not  to 
say  wliat  shall  be  done  in  a  certain  case, 
but  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  case. 
The  diagnosis  is  the  grand  difficulty ;  and 
I  would  require  no  better  proof  to  give  to 
any  person  of  the  interest  that  I  take  in 
you,  and  the  desire  I  feel  of  being  useftd  to 
you,  than  that  I  should  return  to  this  sub- 
ject of  the  hip  joint ;  for,  be  assured,  there 
is  none  that  you  will  find  more  difficult  to 
investigate,  or  a  greater  source  of  anxiety 
and  morlitication  to  you. 

In  the  first  place,  is  not  this  neutral 
ground  ?  Are  not  the  surgeons  of  this 
hospital  often  called  into  the  physicians' 
wards  ?  —  how  often  do  diseases  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  hip  or  thigh, 
appear  to  be  aflfections  of  those  parts ! 

Let  this  be  the  first  head  which  you  are 
to  inquire  into — pain  i)i  the  hip,  and  debility 
of  the  eitremity,  when  there  is  no  disease 
there.  You  are  aware  that  pain,  arising 
from  disease  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  as 
it  passes  near  the  hip-joint,  and  disease 
produced  by  disorder  in  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen  or  pelvis  affecting  that  nerve, 
must  be  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
inflamniatitm  of  the  hip,  involving  the 
same  nerve.  So  that  whenever  you  find 
a  patient  with  pain  in  the  hip,  the  very 
first  thing  you  have  to  incjuire  into,  is, 
whether  this  Ije  not  synii)tomatic  of  in- 
ternal disease ;  and  I  wovdd  remind  you, 
that  it  is  not  the  more  formidable  disease 
of  the  viscera  which  produces  this  affec- 
tion of  the  nerve,  but  rather  disordered 
function. 

The  next  thing  you  have  to  consider,  is 
the  lesser  degree  of  pain  in  the  hip,  which 
still  proceeds  from  disorder  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  canal ;  for  exaniide,  accumula- 
tion in  the  colon  will  produce  pain  in  the 
hip,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  disease  in 
the  joint.  The  nerves  which  go  to  the  in- 
ternal part  have  branches  which  run  ex- 
ternally over  the  ilium  ;  and  the  nerves 
which  pass  over  the  ilium  to  the  hip,  and 
those  which  j»ass  anteriorly  to  the  groin, 
are  often  affected  by  disorders  within — 
disorders  of  the  bladder,  of  the  kidneys, 
and  oi  the  rectum.     Sometimes  a  patient 


will  merely  have  piles;  lie  will  not  tell 
you  of  them,  but  complain  of  these  pains 
in  the  hip,  thus  concealing  the  cause  of  the 
sympathetic  pain.  So  again,  a  man  may. 
labour  under  stricture;  the  stricture  af- 
fects the  bladder ;  the  affection  of  the 
bladder  will  be  shewn  l)y  stiffness  and 
pain  in  the  loins  and  the  hip.  You  cure 
the  man  of  his  stricture ;  and  when  the 
bladder  dilates  freely,  and  the  kidney  re- 
gains its  functions,  he  will  get  rid  of  what 
he  has  called  his  lumbago,  and  the  stiffness 
in  the  hip-joint;  and  so  far  from  walking 
double,  or  stooping  and  being  unable  to 
rise  again,  he  is  free  from  pain,  and  capa- 
ble of  free  motions  in  the  hip  and  loins. 

Let  me  repeat,  then,  that  whenever  you 
come  to  examine  diseases  of  the  hip,  the 
first  thing  suggested  to  you  is,  whether  the 
aifection  be  actually  seated  there,  or  whe 
ther  it  be  a  jiain  symptomatic  of  internal 
disorder. 

The  next  head  for  your  consideration  is 
one  that  must  have  occurred  to  you  from 
what  you  have  seen  in  this  hospital— I  al- 
lude to  hysterical  affections.  You  have 
just  observed  how  a  patient  lies  with  dis- 
ease of  the  hip ;  and  do  you  not  remember 
a  young  woman  lying  precisely  in  that  po- 
sition, in  whom  there  was  great  difficulty 
to  discover  whether  there  was  actual  dis- 
ease or  not,  in  whom  the  pelvis  was 
pitched  obliquely,  as  if  there  were  disease 
in  the  hip  ?  But  then  there  arose  a  class 
of  symptoms  which  ])ointcd  to  the  right 
source — a  singular  contraction  and  retrac- 
tion of  the  leg,  so  that  the  knee  was  bent 
almost  to  the  bursting  of  the  ligaments, 
and  the  foot  turned  in  so  extraordinary 
a  manner,  that  the  great  toe  lay  close  to 
the  anus !  The  retraction  was  so  power- 
ful, that  we  naturally  apprehended  that 
the  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint  must  be  de- 
stroyed. It  pi'oved  to  be  a  case  of  hyste- 
ria ;  and  what  was  extraordinary,  was  the 
resemblance  it  had  in  every  feature  to  the 
disease  of  the  hip-joint.  I  think  there  is 
now  a  young  woman  in  Handel's  ward 
with  disease  of  the  knee-joint,  in  which 
there  comes  on  suddenly  an  extraordinary 
distortion  of  the  foot,  in  consequence  of 
the  flexors  and  the  tibialis  anticus  acting 
together.  This  also  we  must  class  as  hys- 
terical, although,  I  confess  to  you,  this  is 
not  quite  satisfactory  to  my  mind;  it  is 
more  like  a  cover  for  ignorance  than  a  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty.  It  is  certainly  well 
worthy  your  observation,  that  this  con- 
traction, which  on  this  occasion  we  have 
seen  occurring  before  our  eyes,  is  that  con- 
dition of  the  foot  which  we  often  see  as 
an  obscure  and  permanent  defect,  whei'c 
the  ]icronei  muscles  are  rendered  jiaralytie, 
and  the  tibialis  anticus,  flexor  poUicis,  and 
flexor  digitorum,  arc  spasuiudieally  power- 
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fill.  It  is  that  condition  of  the  foot  which 
is  found  in  children  at  birth,  causing  the 
club-foot. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  next  point, 
which  is  psoas  abscess.  You  must  take 
care,  howercr,  to  distinguish  psoas  abscess 
from  disease  of  the  hijj-joint ;  and  you 
have  tlie  more  difficulty,  becau'^e  both  dis 
eases  belong  to  the  same  condition  of  the 
general  system— a  strumous  habit.  You 
have  visited  several  cases  with  me,  when  I 
have  not  concealed  the  difficulty  that  T  have 
had  in  saying  whether  the  complaint  was 
in  the  hip,  or  in  the  loins  and  the  course 
of  the  ])soas  muscle. 

Among  the  somewhat  puzzling  varieties 
of  scrofulous  disease  of  the  hip  which  I 
have  pointed  out  to  you  to-day,  the  little 
girl  who  lies  opposite  the  door  in  Handel's 
ward  is  not  the  least.  Her  right  leg  is 
swollen  from  the  hip  to  the  toe,  and  not 
with  such  oedema  as  you  see  in  some  other 
cases  accompanying  violent  inflammation. 
It  is  firm,  and  the  cutaneous  veins  are  tur- 
gid and  blue.  By  and  by  there  is  presented 
in  the  left  groin  an  internal  abscess,  to  all 
appearance  a  formidable  lumbar  abscess. 
This  has  been  treated,  punctured  and 
closed,  and  punctured  again;  and  I  think, 
greatly  to  my  relief,  that  this  child  will 
survive.  To  what,  then,  should  we  attri- 
bute this  appearance  of  hip-joint  disease  ? 
1  think  to  glandular  enlargement  within 
the  pelvis,  and  to  pressure  upon  the  iliac 
vein  ;  but  we  may  entertain  a  surmise  that 
this  swelling  is  owing  to  the  inflammation 
and  choking  of  the  vein. 

The  next  case  is  one  of  great  interest, 
because  it  is  of  such  frequent  occurrence — 
I  mean  the  blighted  limb.  The  simple 
fact,  as  it  occurs,  is  this  : — .\  young  per- 
son, or  a  child,  has  some  affection  of  its 
bowels,  some  disorder  of  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal ;  it  may  be  at  the  period  of  teething  or 
weaning,  and  it  is  marked  by  green  purg- 
ing. There  is  an  immediate  effect  upon 
the  limb ;  for  a  time  it  does  not  grow, 
and  it  remains  the  limb  of  an  infant 
in  the  body  of  a  growing  youth;  or 
it  grows  so  slowly  as  not  to  keep  pace 
with  the  other  limb.  Often  it  is  no- 
ticed after  tlie  boy  has  been  some  time 
absent  from  his  parents  :  perhaps  the  boy 
has  been  sent  to  school ;  and  w  hen  he  has 
come  home,  after  an  absence  of  some  months, 
in  running  across  the  drawing-room  to  his 
mother,  she  says,  "  Child,  you  are  lame  !" 
He  insists  upon  it  "  that  there  is  no  lame- 
ness; he  has  played  at  cricket  with  the 
other  hoys,  and  he  has  no  pain."  But  the 
mother  is  alarmed,  and  calls  you  in  to  see 
what  is  the  matter,  ^^'hen  you  lay  the 
bf)y  dow  n  on  the  carjjet,  and  measure  the 
limbs,  you  find  that  there  is  one  really 
shorter  than  tlicotlicr;  and  when  vou  take 


a  cord,  and  measure  the  circumference  of 
the  knee  and  ankle,  you  find  that  the 
affected  side  is  smaller  in  every  jiart.  Then 
placing  him  before  you,  you  find  a  flatness 
in  the  hip,  not  indicative  of  inflammation 
of  the  hip,  and  wasting  of  the  gluteal 
muscles  from  tiiat  cause,  but  proceeding 
from  a  defect  of  growth,  or  a  want  of  per- 
fection in  the  gluteal  muscles  of  the  hi]). 

Xow  it  is  a  sad  mistake  to  put  this 
child  under  treatment  for  inflammation  of 
the  hip, — to  make  an  issue  in  the  hip  under 
the  idea  that  there  is  hip  disease,  when,  in 
fact,  it  is  a  state  of  the  limb  arising  from 
some  strange  and  unascertained  condition 
of  the  nervous  system;  so  that  either  no 
part  of  the  limb  grows,  or  it  does  not  grow 
in  due  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body  ; 
and  consequently,  while  other  parts  are 
developing  themselves,  and  accpiiring  a 
manly  character,  this  remains  the  limb  of 
a  boy. 

These  remarks  have  been  preparatory, 
and  with  a  view  to  show  you  the  import- 
ance and  the  difficulty  of  the  sufjject; 
we  now  come  to  actual  diseases  of  the 
hip-joint. 

The  first  point  upon  which  I  shall  touch 
is  one  which,  if  you  are  not  upon  your 
guard,  may  injure  your  character  in  prac- 
tice, and  of  course  give  you  great  vexation. 
A  man  is  perhaps  thrown  from  the  top  of 
a  coach  ;  you  are  called  to  him,— you  exa- 
mine him  carefully,— you  adopt  all  the 
means  for  ascertaining  whether  the  pain 
and  lameness,  consequent  u])on  the  acci- 
dent, arise  from  dislocation ;  you  use  all 
the  means  by  which  you  distinguish  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  tlae  bone  fnun  disloca- 
tion ;  and  you  satisfy  yourself  that  the 
limb  is  of  the  proj)er  length, — that  there  is 
no  crepitus, — that,  in  fact,  there  is  neither 
dislocation  nor  fracture.  \\'e  will  pass 
over  months  of  sufl'ering  and  confinement; 
and  let  us  suppose  that  the  patient  is  now 
beginning  to  creep  about.  Another  prac- 
titioner sees  him,— talks  to  him,  and  .says 
at  once,  "  How  your  case  has  been  mis- 
taken !  How  is  it  possible  that  they  should 
not  have  seen  that  that  leg  is  shorter?" 
He  then  tells  him  that  he  has  a  disloca- 
tion, and  that  the  head  of  the  bone  has 
been  so  long  out  of  the  socket,  that  it  is 
irrecoverable.  Are  you  aware,  then,  what 
has  happened  ?  Are  you  aware  that  this 
medical  person,  not  to  say  friend,  may  be 
mistaken?  It  may  not  be  jealousy;  it 
may  not  be  ill  tem])er;  it  may  be  i)urely  a 
mistake.  Ho'w,  then,  does  the  mistake 
arise  ?  That  is  at  least  the  most  generous 
interpretation. 

Now  there  are  two  circumstances  that 
you  will  please  to  remember.  When 
a  perscm  falls  upon  the  great  trochan- 
ter, and   the  head   of  the^  bone  is  thrust 
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in  upon  the  acetabulum,  and  inflani- 
luatiou  slowly  arises  in  the  joint,  — 
I  say  there  are  two  reasons  why,  wlicn 
the  patient  begins  to  walk,  the  leg- 
not  only  appears,  but  really  is,  in  a  slight 
degree  shorter.  The  first  is,  the  wasting 
of  the  head  of  the  femur  and  the  neck  of 
the  bone:  for,  by  this  inflammatory  jiro- 
cess,  it  sometimes  happens  that  instead  of 
the  head  of  the  bone  neatly  corresponding 
with  the  natural  depth  of  the  acetabulum, 
a  change  takes  place  in  both  surfaces ; 
the  socket  exi)ands,  and  the  head  of  the 
femur  is  moulded  to  a  broader  shape,  with 
extended  margin  and  shorter  cervex :  at 
all  events,  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone 
are  partly  absorbed  and  shortened.  There 
is  a  check  in  the  motion  of  the  thigh  bone ; 
it  becomes  limited ;  and  if  you  consider 
the  obliquity  in  the  neck  of  the  bone,  you 
will  see  why  there  is  a  degree  of  shorten- 
ing. The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is, 
that  while  there  is  this  inflammation,  and 
these  changes  are  proofs  that  there  must 
have  been  pretty  active  inflammation 
going  on  in  the  hii)-joint,  the  pelvis  is 
tilted  up,  attended  by  a  peculiar  oblique 
position  of  the  spine ;  and  these  two  cir- 
cumstances combining,  during  all  the  time 
that  the  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed, 
no  wonder  that  when  he  rises,  and  puts 
his  foot  to  the  ground,  that  leg  is  shorter 
than  the  other:  and  if  your  new  friend 
and  consultant  docs  not  ascertain  the  ac- 
tual position  of  the  pelvis,  and  measure 
the  degree  of  obliquity,  he  will  say  at  once 
the  heel  does  not  touch  the  ground  ;  the 
leg  is  short,  the  case  has  been  mistaken  ! 

I  trust  that  this  is  not  too  tedious  a  de- 
scription of  whatmay occur  in  your  practice 
without  any  fault  of  your  own.  1  mean, 
by  this  statement,  to  advise  you  to  be  cir- 
cumspect when  called  to  an  accident 
of  this  kind, — to  explain  to  some  person 
of  good  understanding,  or  of  some  autho- 
rity, the  nature  and  probable  effects  of  the 
injury,  that  he  may  observe  the  care  with 
which  you  measure  and  attend  to  the  posi- 
tion and  relation  of  the  parts ;  and  a  few 
words  said  in  anticipation  only  adds  to  the 
confidence  your  friends  place  in  you; 
whereas  the  same  explanation  coming  as 
an  apology,  answers  no  ])urpose  at  all. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  history  of  these 
complaints,  but  point  out  to  you  some  of 
the  distinguishing  symptoms. 

In  respect,  then,  to  diseases  of  the  hip, 
I  am  sure  yon  have  seen  enough  to  con- 
vince you  that  it  is  a  most  important  sub- 
ject. You  see  how  many  cases  are  brought 
into  this  hospital  of  scrofulous  disease  in 
the  hip-joint;  and  the  first  thing  you 
should  notice  is,  that  there  is  acute  and 
chronic  inflammation  of  this  joint, — that 
the  acute  form  very  often  terminates  in 
the  chronic ;  and  that   there  is  a  curious 


character  in  both  varieties,  a  deceptive  aji- 
pearance,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded 
in  speaking  of  the  pitch  or  tilt  of  the  pelvis. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  account  of  the 
disease  rapidly.  You  see  its  progress; 
you  see  that  the  inflammation  in  the  hip- 
joint  produces  abscesses  exterior  to  the 
joint ;  you  see  that  these  abscesses  are 
sometimes  very  extensive,  —  that  they 
tither  open  spontaneously,  or  are  opened 
by  the  surgeon, — that  hectic  fever  follows, 
— that  the  patient  is  reduced,  and  dies 
hectic.  Sometimes,  however,  the  patient 
surviving  the  attack,  there  is  caries  of  the 
bones,  absorption  of  the  head  and  neck  of 
the  femur,  and,  not  unfrequentlj',  absorp- 
tion of  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum ; 
so  that  I  have  found  the  head,  or  rather 
the  narrow  absorbed  neck  of  the  bone,  ac- 
tiiuUy  passed  throngh  into  the  pelvis,  and 
irritating  the  bladder  and  parts  within,  by 
its  motion.  What,  then,  is  the  termina- 
tion of  this  ease  ?  There  is  generally  a 
serious  injury  to  the  joint  as  a  mechanical 
apparatus,  and  verj'  often  the  disease  ter- 
minates by  a  sort  of  imperfect  anchylosis  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  head  of  the  bone  and  the 
neck  are  so  far  absorbed,  that  the  trochan- 
ter touches  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  : 
this  limits  the  motion ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
motion  is  thus  limited,  the  great  source  of 
irritation  is  removed,  and  the  patient  is 
cured,  with  a  contracted  stiff'  limb,  which 
causes  him  to  move  most  awkwardly;  and 
sometimes  the  thigh  stands  directly  out 
before  him,  in  a  very  unseemly  manner. 

Rut  the  symptom  which  I  shall  most 
press  upon  your  attention  is  the  pitch  of 
the  pelvis ;  and  I  must  say,  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  that  the  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery ought  to  go  together:  it  is  impossible 
for  a  teacher  to  separate  them.  I  very 
well  remember,  that  while  teaching  ana- 
tomy with  my  late  excellent  colleague, 
I\Ir.  Wilson,  when  he  heard  how  I  was  en- 
gaged, he  \^  ould  say,  "  I  keep  my  surgery 
to  the  end  of  the  course :"  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  separate  the  two  departments ; 
for  either  you  must  have  the  anatomical 
dem(»nstration  before  you,  in  order  to  ex- 
emplify the  principles  of  surgery,  or  you 
must  introduce  the  practice  of  surgery  in 
explanation  of  the  importance  of  the  de- 
monstration. 

Now  for  an  example  with  regard  to  tlie 
thigh-bone.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  that 
degree  of  interest  to  the  subject,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  aff"ord  that  easy  and 
ready  explanation,  while  treating  it, 
without  a  demonstration  of  the  parts 
before  us.  How  easy  and  pleasant  it 
is  to  explain  all  this  subject  when 
you  have  the  skeleton  before  you,  and 
the  dissection  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus 
internus  muscles !  It  is  the  action  of  these 
two  muscles  which  explains  almost  every 
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thin?  tliat  seems  at  first  (ibsciire  in  regard 
to  tlie  position  of  the  limb  in  the  hij)  dis- 
ease, 'i'lie  iliacus  intcrnus  and  psoas 
inag'nus  on  the  fore  ])art,  and  the  glutei  on 
tlie  haek  jiart,  arc  balanced;  when,  how- 
ever, you  stand,  nature  intends  that  the 
muscles  wliicli  are  descendin<r  from  the 
pelvis,  and  from  the  spine  on  the  fore  j)art, 
and  t:;oinK  into  the  tnK'banter  minor, 
should  sustain  the  whole  weight  of  the 
body  :  they  arc  powerful  for  that  object ; 
the  body  hangs  back  upon  them  ;  they  are 
the  muscles  that  throw  forward  the  body, 
and  that  raise  the  thigh  bcme.  You  have 
seen  how  it  happens  in  amputation,  that 
the  moment  you  cut  ofl"  the  weight  of  the 
limb  that  is  acting  against  the  muscles, 
the  stumj)  immediately  cocks  up  ;  and  pre- 
cisely the  same  occurrence  takes  place 
when  the  bone  is  fractured;  for  the  femur 
is  held  in  its  position  against  the  action  of 
the  iliaeus  intenius  and  psoas  magnns  by 
the  weight  of  the  limb.  As  you  lie  in  bed, 
it  is  the  weight  of  the  limb  that  acts 
against  these  muscles  ;  but  when  the  bone 
is  broken,  the  counteracting  power  is 
gone,  and  these  muscles  raise  up  the  upper 
part  of  the  bone  :  so  that  in  my  collection 
I  had  twelve  specimens,  placed  in  a  frame 
together,  of  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone, 
and  every  one  of  them  more  or  less,  but 
some  of  them  in  a  marked  degree,  were 
united  with  the  upper  portion  sticking  in 
front  of  the  lower  portion. 

Now,  \^hethcr  you  have  to  place  the 
stump  in  amputation,  or  to  set  the  limb 
in  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone,  you  have  to 
counteract  the  action  of  these  two  mus- 
cles; so  that  you  raise  the  body  a  little,  or 
raise  the  limb.  You  cannot  by  any  force 
bring  down  the  fractured  extremity  of  the 
bone ;  you  cannot  apply  force  to  an  in- 
flamed and  injured  part;  but  even  if  there 
were  neither  ])ain  nor  inflammation,  you 
could  not  ajijily  your  compress  and  band- 
age with  sufficient  ])ower  to  press  down 
tile  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  What  can 
you  do,  then?  The  only  resource  is  to 
bring  the  inferior  part  up  to  the  level  of 
the  upper  part ;  and  that  you  can  easily 
cflFect. 

Again,  to  bring  the  action  of  these  mus- 
cles in  explanation  of  our  present  subject. 
You  remember  how  closely  the  tendons  of 
the  psoas  niagnus  and  iliacus  intemus  arc 
connected  with  the  ligaments  of  the  joint. 
Conceive  the  ligamentous  apparatus  with- 
in, to  be  inflamed  ;  can  the  patient  in'that 
inflamed  condition  stretch  out  the  limb  ? 
No ;  because  then  the  muscles  and  their 
tendons  press  on  the  inflamed  parts.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  relieve  the  inflamed 
joint  from  the  pressure  of  these  muscles, 
tlic  patient  lies  with  the  limb  bent,  with 
tlic  knee  raised  towards  the  abd.inicn. 
'I'he  next    tiling   to   be  noticed  is,  lliul  all 


the  motions  of  the  limb  are  attended  with 
more  or  less  pressure  of  the  head  of  the 
femur  u])on  the  acetabulum.  The  indi- 
vidual lies  in  bed  in  the  ])osition  I  now 
place  myself  [the  Professor  here  threw  the 
one  thigh  over  the  other,  so  that  tlie 
weight  of  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  should 
tend  to  lift  the  head  of  the  femur  out  of 
the  socket],  and  then  the  whole  weight  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  limb  and  of  the 
femur  is  ])oised  upon  the  other  thigh,  as 
\\\nm  a  fulcrum,  and  the  lower  i)art  of  the 
limb  being  heaviest,  the  head  of  the  bone 
is  thus  raised,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  aceta- 
bulum; in  other  words,  this  ])ositi(m  saves 
the  joint  from  the  jiainful  pressure  of  the 
head  of  the  bone. 

Thus  you  perceive  the  reason  of  the 
peculiar  jjosition  of  a  ])erson  lying  in  bed 
with  an  inflamed  joint. 

AVhen  you  have  some  difliculty  in  ascer- 
taining whether  the  disease  be  in  the  hip- 
joint  or  not,  you  look  to  the  position  of  the 
foot;  you  find  the  heel  is  short  of  the 
other ;  you  conclude  that  there  cannot  be 
a  shortening  of  the  leg  so  rapidly;  you 
then  take  a  cord,  and  place  it  across  from 
one  anterior  sujierior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium  to  another,  and  then  you  find 
that  the  pelvis  is  pitched ;  that  it  is 
oblique.  Why.'  By  the  process  of  rea- 
soning I  have  offered  you,  you  see  why  : 
it  is  to  relieve  the  inflameil  parts,  and 
thus  the  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  comes  to 
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be  an  indication  of  inflamed  liip  joint. 
This  obli(juity  will  go  on  inorcasins;  nntil 
you  shall  see  "the  body  of  the  child  actually 
begins  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  thigh: 
the  limbs  may  be  lying  straight  in  bed, 
and  the  body  thrown  altogether  over;  so 
that  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  hip  joint 
dislocation  will  actually  take  place. 

Do  you  understand  what  is  meant  by 
the  French  term  diilocatiou  constcutiie  ? 
They  must  have  mistaken  the  disease :  I  have 
no  doubt  of  it.  Here  is  a  drawing  [see 
preceding  page]  where  you  would  scarcely 
suppose,  without  due  study,  that  such  a 
shortening  of  the  limb  could  have  taken 
place  without  dislocation.  It  is  the  case 
of  "  Ann  Palmer,  jet.  six,  late  in  Northum- 
berland ward.  She  went  out  last  Tues- 
day, after  having  been  seven  months  in 
the  hospital.  The  case  was  simply  this : 
she  sprained  the  hip  in  jumping,  some 
time  previous  to  her  admission.  She  was 
treated  with  issues,  and  is  now  well  enough 
to  be  taken  home,  though  not  entirely  free 
from  pain.  The  pelvis  is  much  tilted  ;  so 
that  when  she  is  made  to  stand,  she  can- 
not touch  the  ground  with  the  foot  of  the 
affected  side  without  bending  the  other 
knee ;  so  much  longer  does  the  sound  leg 
appear  to  be  than  the  diseased  one.  The 
spine  is  much  distorted  from  the  position 
in  which  she  has  lain  so  long." 

The  next  case  is  that  of  "  William  Maxy, 


xt.  five,  admitted  into  Northumberland 
ward,  January  14th.  The  position  is  re- 
markable. The  pelvis  is  very  nmch  tilted  ; 
he  lies  on  the  sound  side;  the  knee  is 
straight.  The  diseased  leg  is  apparently 
much  shorter  than  the  other,  and  the  knee 
of  it  low,  so  as  to  raise  the  head  of  the 
femur  out  from  the  acetabulum." 

Another  case  is  that  of  James  Dixon, 
a?t.  six  years  and  a  half,  admitted  into 
Northumberland  ward  on  the  -JSd  of  July. 
The  position  of  this  poor  child  is  exactly 
the  demonstration  that  I  wanted,  in  order 
to  show  how  one  leg  is  thrown  over  the 
other,  to  give  weight  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  limb,  and  to  raise  the  head  of  the  bone 
out  of  the  acetabulum. 

I  now  put  into  your  hands  a  card  con-i 
taining  a  sketch  of  the  position  of  Dixon  ; 


and  on  the  reverse  you  will  find  another 
figure  representing  George  Newman,  late 
in  Hertford  Ward— now  an  out-patient. 

[This  case  and  figure  being  analogous  to 
some  of  the  others,  we  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  insert  it  here.] 

Here  is  another  case  [presenting  a 
sketch],  that  of  Emma  Panzetta,  a?t.  11, 
admitted  April  4th.  "  She  has  long  been 
unable  to  lift  the  left  foot,  but  shuffled 
along;  and  when  she  sat,  sat  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  chair,  resting  on  the  sound 
hip." 
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him  down  and  nica.snre  liim,the  spine  being 
curved,  that  diseased  leu;  appears  lons^er ; 
and  tliis  is  owing  to  the  ))()siti(>n  of  the 
pelvis,  which  is  poised  diflVrenth' :  the 
diseased  side  is  depressed,  instead  of  being 
elevated,  as  in  the  other  ease.  Then, 
again,  if  he  be  sitting,  he  will  sit  upon 
the  side  that  is  free  from  disease ;  and  here 
also  is  a  thrusting  down  of  that  side  of 
the  pelvis;  and  then,  on  laying  him  down 
and  comparing,  you  find  that  the  heel  of  the 
sound  leg  touches  the  calf  of  the  lame 
one.  This  is  still  owing  to  the  positicm 
of  the  pelvis ;  for  the  spine  will  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  ]>elvis,  and  the  latter, 
therefore,  will  be  permanently  tilted  in  a 
diflerent  direction  to  that  I  before  de- 
scribed, and  there  will  be  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  long  leg  instead  of  a  short  one, 
accompanying  this  same  disease  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  hip. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  of  great  importance 
that  you  should  look  on  these  things,  not  as 
accidents,  but  matters  on  which  you  ought 
to  reason.  You  should  take  up  all  the 
facts,  and  then  reason  upon  them;  by 
which  you  will  acquire  that  real  knowledge 
that  will  prevent  you  being  led  into  mis- 
take in  forming  the  diagnosis. 


Now  it  is  really  necessary  that  yon 
sliould  understand  these  cases,  otherwise 
you  will  fall  into  a  careless  habit,  and  con- 
sider that  the  positiim  is  all  accident.  Be 
careful,  not  only  in  physiology  but  in  sur- 
gery, to  avoid  saying  that  an  occurrence  is 
accidental ;  it  is  a  lazy,  indifferent  way  of 
looking  to  a  subject.  This  position  is  not 
accident;  there  is  a  cause  for  it,  and  it  is 
your  business,  as  intelligent  students,  to 
understand  the  cause. 

The  question,  then,  is,  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that  in  hip-joint  disease  the  limb  is 
generally  shortened,  but  sometimes  length- 
ened ?  The  cause  is  the  same  in  both ;  they 
seek  the  position  of  ease:  that  jjosition  in 
which  the  patient  suffers  least  pressure  to 
the  inllamed  parts,  and  experiences  least 
pain  ;  it  is  that  which  induces  him  to  lie 
in  the  particular  manner.  If  the  patient 
lie  taken  due  care  of,  and  jiut  to  bed  early 
in  the  disease,  the  leg  will  be  .shorter;  but 
if  the  disease  be  of  a  more  chronic  nature, 
so  that  the  person  is  permitted  to  go 
about,  the  leg  will  be  longer;  for  see 
what  takes  place.  Suppose  the  jierson 
is  walking  with  an  inflamed  hip,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  weight  of  the  body 
must  be  thrown  on  the  other  hip,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  affected  side  ;  anrl  when 
he  moves  along,  he  dare  not  bring  the 
diseased  hip  exactly  under  the  centre  of 
the  body,  but  lie  pushes  it  forward  whilst 
he  bears  on  the  other  limb.  This  gives 
rise  to  a  curve  in  the  spine.     When  you  lay 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  NECK  OF  THE  THIGH 
BONE. 

We  now  come  to  consider  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur,  as  distinguished 
from  other  accidents  to  the  hij).  Let  me 
advi.se  you,  whenever  you  goto  visit  a  pa- 
tient who  has  received  an  injury,  not  im- 
mediately to  interpose  your  hand;  because, 
as  soon  as  you  have  thrown  off  the  clothes, 
looked  at  the  limb,  and  begun  to  handle 
it,  the  relatives  most  anxiously  ccmteni- 
plate  vour  countenance,  to  know  your 
opinion,  and  you  seem  to  hesitate;  which 
is  giving  needless  anxiety  to  them,  and  do- 
ing no  justice  to  yourselves.  Reasonably 
you  cannot  yet  have  formed  an  opinion, 
\\  Inch  seems  to  them  strange ;  and  so  they 
form  an  idea  that  you  are  not  quick,  or 
decided.  It  is  a  merit  with  sensible  men 
of  your  own  profession,  that  you  hesitate — 
that  you  take  time  calmly  to  form  an 
o])inion;  but  this  is  not  what  society  ad- 
mires in  the  medical  attendant:  there  is  a 
manner  which  they^  call  decision,  and 
which  is  mighty  captivating.  Be  above 
all  pretension  of  manner,  but  do  your 
selves  justice.  I  would,  then,  advise  you 
to  keep  the  ])arts  qwiet,  and,  before  you 
throw  down  the  coverlet,  to  endeavour  to 
discover  how  the  accident  happened;  be- 
cause, being  anatomists,  and  knowing 
how  a  certain  force  ojierates,  you  will  be 
able  at  once  to  form  something  more  than 
a  mere  guess  or  conjecture  of  what  has 
actually  occurred.     For  example,  if  a  per- 
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son  (and  more  especially  an  old  woman) 
should  have  been  coming  down  stairs,  and 
thou;^!it  sue  was  at  a  landing-place  when 
she  was  not,  and  so  has  come  down  the 
last  step  suddiMdy — and  if  from  that  mo- 
ment she  falls  lame,  and  has  great  pain — 
you  have  no  difiiculty  in  ascertaining,  be- 
fore you  look  at  the  limb  at.  all,  that  the 
force  has  been  on  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone— that  there  has  been  a  force  in  that 
direction  which  is  apt  to  snap  the  neck  of 
the  bone.  The  circumstance  of  the  pa- 
tient being  a  female  increases  the  proba- 
bility, and  also  her  age,  inasmuch  as  the 
bones  become  extremely  brittle  by  age  and 
disuse. 

When  you  undertake  to  examine  the 
limb,  the  moment  jou  have  thrown  oft"  the 
clothes  j'ou  look  to  the  pelvis,  and  you  see 
that  that  lies  right ;  then  you  see  that  the 
limb  is  actually  short,  that  the  toe  is 
turned  out,  and  you  state  your  decisive 
opinion  that  the  bone  is  broken — not  dislo- 
cated. You  then  ))ut  your  hand  to  it,  and 
you  find  that  it  moves  easily  in  all  direc- 
tions— that  there  is  no  stiffness,  no  sudden 
spasmodic  difficulty  in  moving  it;  you 
draw  it  down,  and  it  is  drawn  back  again  ; 
there  is  pain,  but  no  let  or  hindrance  be- 
sides to  your  turning  it.  There  is  no  cre- 
pitus ;  and  wliat  is  the  reason  of  this  ? 
Why,  in  common  fracture,  do  you  at  once 
find  the  jar  of  a  broken  bone,  and  not  in 
this  case  ?  Because  of  the  retraction  of 
the  limb.  The  nearer  the  fracture  is  to 
the  superior  end  of  the  bone,  the  greater  is 
the  retraction.  Wliat  have  you  to  do,  to 
ascertain  the  crepitus  ?  You  must  make 
a  person  draw  down  the  limb,  so  as  to 
bring  the  broken  portions  into  contact; 
and  now,  upon  moving  them,  you  find  the 
crepitus,  and  the  case  is  decided.  But 
sometimes  it  happens,  when  the  neck  of 
the  bone  is  broken  within  the  capsule,  that 
there  is  very  little  retraction  in  the  limb, 
and  therefore  there  is  hesitation  and  diffi- 
culty in  forming  a  decided  opinion;  and 
you  say,  if  the  bone  were  broken  it  would 
be  retracted.  Suppose,  however,  that  the 
narrative  of  the  accident  and  the  com- 
plaints of  the  patient  are  such  as  to  induce 
you  to  believe  that  the  injury  has  fallen 
on  the  cervix,  and  yet  there  is  no  shorten- 
ing of  the  limb,  or  other  appearance  of 
fracture,  I  recommend  you  to  get  the  pa- 
tient out  of  bed,  to  get  her  to  stand  upon 
her  two  legs,  and  then  to  raise  the  sound 
leg,  and  try  to  stand  upon  the  one  which 
is  injured.  She  cannot  do  it ;  there  is  im- 
mediately a  sinking  down,  and  if  you 
hold  your  hand  upon  the  head  of  the"  fe- 
mur you  feel  such  a  jar  that  no  hesitation 
is  left  in  your  mind  on  the  subject.  You 
do  this  to  avoid  a  very  awkward  occur- 
rence.     It  happens  sometimes,    that  the 


broken  ends  correspond  so  that  they  resist 
the  retraction  until  some  change  of  posi- 
tion takes  place  ;  then,  by  and  by,  on  the 
second  or  third  day,  you  fiiul  the  limb 
greatly  shortened,  and  the  signs  of  fracture 
of  the  neck  complete ;  and  the  wonder  is 
that  you  could  not  have  discovered  this  at 
first.  I  must  not,  then,  say  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  these  eases;  for,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  I  declare,  that  even  to  the  most  expe- 
rienced practi  tioner,  this  is  always  a  source 
of  great  anxiety.  There  is  nothing  more 
diflicult  to  distinguish  than  the  exact  na- 
ture of  this  case ;  and  with  all  your  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  and  the  just  application 
of  the  i)rinciples  of  surgery,  it  is  a  misera- 
ble business — that  is  to  say,  you  will  he 
blamed  unless  you  have  taken  pro2)er  pre- 
caution to  explain  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  case  early.  Are  you  aware  that  this 
is  a  ease  which  stands,  as  it  were,  by  it- 
self? It  is  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  of  fractures.  W'hen  a  bone  is 
broken  in  ordinary  eases,  parts  are  rup- 
tured, vessels  throw  out  their  blood,  in- 
flammation arises,  consolidation  succeeds, 
the  parts  are  united  by  tough  and  inflamed 
cellular  membrane;  then  comes  a  deposi- 
tion, which  you  may  call  callus  if  you . 
please,  and  an  union  almost  of  cartilage  ; 
and  lastly,  bone  is  formed  in  the  cartilage. 
Can  this  process  of  union  take  place  when 
the  fracture  is  in  the  capsule  of  the  joint? 
It  cannot ;  the  circumstances  necessaiy  to 
a  proper  union  are  wanting;  on  which  sub- 
ject we  might  take  up  an  hour,  perhaps, 
with  some  advantage. 

When  you  are  called,  then,  to  a  case  of 
this  kind,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
have  some  sensible  person  with  you,  coia- 
nected  with  the  family,  or  intermediate  be- 
tween you  ;  and  let  them  see  that  you  iin- 
derstand  the  case — that  you  anticipate  the 
difficulty  —  that  the  patient  cannot  be 
cured,  and  that  there  must  be  a  shortening 
of  the  limb.  After  all,  these  are  the  eases 
that  are  so  apt  to  injure  the  practitioner 
in  the  country.  The  patienthas  a  fracture 
high  up  in  the  thigh-bone  —  there  is  a 
shortening  of  the  limb,  or  the  neck  of  the 
bone  is  absorbed;  he  is  lame,  he  is  thrown 
out  of  his  occupation,  ever  idle,  ever  wan- 
dering about,  every  hobbling  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  On  the  market- dav,  if  you 
see  him  in  a  large  crowd,  you  can  distin- 
guish him  from  other  i>ersons  by  the  mo- 
tion of  his  head;  and  he  is  always  lament- 
ing that  his  case  was  not  understood,  or 
that  he  was  so  badly  treated  ])y  the  doctor. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  FOREIGN 
JOURNALS. 

PLEURITIC  EFFUSION     IN     BOTH    SIDES     OF 

THE     CHEST     SUCCESSIVELY  DOUBLE 

PARACENTESIS  THORACIS — KECOVERi'. 

A  YOUNG  Arab  had  suffered  for  some  time 
from  pain  in  the  cavity  of  ihe  chest,  with 
impediment  in  breathing;,  and  sense  of 
suli'ocatiun.  I  examined  the  chest.  Tlie 
left  side  was  much  enlarged,  the  ribs  se- 
l)arated,  and  the  muscled  distended  in  the 
in  tereostal  spaces.  I  perceived  that  there  was 
fluid  within,  which  caused  this  projection, 
I  therefore  made  a  puncture  ;  when  there 
issued  several  pints  of  serous  pus,  with  al- 
buminous flocculi.  A  small  mesh  was 
then  introduced  between  the  lijjs  of  the 
Wound,  to  keep  it  pervious.  The  opening- 
was  thus  maintained  for  several  days,  and 
the  cure  appeared  complete,  without  any 
thing  else  having  been  done.  In  amonth  af- 
ter, the  right  side  (which  had  appeared  to  be 
sound  when  the  operation  was  performed) 
had  acquired  a  size  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  left  side  before  it  was  punctured.  Pa- 
racentesis of  the  right  side  was  now  per- 
■  formed,  when  a  quantity  of  purulent  mat- 
ter, of  the  same  nature  as  before,  escaped. 
The  respir.ation  became  free  in  a  few  days ; 
tlic  sense  of  suffocation  disai)peared,  and 
he  got  quite  well. — Clot-Bey,  in  the  Gazette 
des  Hopituui. 

ABSCESS,  CAUSED  BY  A  CANINE  TOOTH 
LODGED  IN  THE  MAXILLARY  SINUS, 
CURED  BY  ITS  REMOVAL. 

A  young  Mussulman  of  Alexandria  had  a 
considerable  swelling  of  the  right  cheek, 
the  nose  being  pushed  to  the  other  side. 
Within  the  lip  was  a  fistulous  opening,  as 
large  as  a  quill,  and  occupying  the  canine 
fossa.  A  sound  introduced  into  the  sinus 
through  this  opening  enabled  me  to  ascer- 
tain that  there  was  no  fungus.  I  then  de- 
tached a  portion  of  the  enlarged  sinus  from 
below,  by  means  of  a  gouge  and  mallet.  The 
finger  was  thus  admitted  into  the  cavity, 
where  I  found  a  tooth,  which  had  escaped 
from  its  alve(dar  socket,  and  become  lodged 
in  the  sinus,  where  it  acted  as  a  foreign 
body.  I  immediately  extracted  it.  In 
twenty  days  the  parts  were  healed,  and  the 
deformity  gone Ibid. 

A    MAN  WHO  CAN    MAKE    HIMSELF    TALLER 
AT  WILL. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  j\Ie- 
dicine  in  Paris,  M.  Velpeau  exhibited  a 
man  who  possesses  the  very  singular  power 
of  making  himself  two  inches  taller  or 
shorter  at  will.      Standing  erect,  he  can 


elongate  the  sj)ine,  and  contract  it  again, 
by  moving  the  sacrum,  w  lii(.li  i)lays  like  a 
wedge  between  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  He 
is  at  present  40  years  of  age,  and  had  a 
carriage  pass  over  his  body  when  a  child, 
to  tlie  injury  received  at  which  time  the 
power  of  executing  this  curious  mannuvre 
may  be  attributed.— G«ze»e  des  Hopituux. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  press.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture of  Sleep  and  Death,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  more  immediate  Causes  of 
Death,  and  the  better  regulation  of  the 
means  of  obviating  thein;  being  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  Exiieriinentul  lni|uiry 
into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions.  By 
A.  P.  W.  Philip,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 

From  Bills  of  Mortality,  JUa;/ 20,  18-3 1. 
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1  Heart,  diseased    . 

1 

Age  .tnd  Debility  . 
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'   Hernia 

2 

Apoplexy 

4 

i  Hooping-Cough    . 

11 

Asthma          . 

18 

Inflammation 

38 

Cancer 

1 

BoiveU,'^  .Stomach 

4 

Chil.lbirth     . 

4 

Brain 

2 

Consum])tioii 

51 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

4 

Constipation  o!  the 

Insanity        .         . 

2 

Bowels 
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Liver,  diseased     . 

.3 

Convulsions 

28 

Measles 

8 

Dentition  or  Teethiu 

','  7 

Mortification 

2 

Dropsy 

'.■> 

Paralysis 

2 

Dropsy  on  tlie  Brain 

20 

Sraall-!'o.x     . 

5 

Fever     . 

3 

Spasms          .         . 

1 

Fever,  Intermittent, 

Thrush 

2 

or  Ague     . 

1 

Tumor 

T 

Fever,  Scarlet 

12  i 

Unknown  Causes 

12 

Fever,  Typhus 

1  1 

Gout      . 

2  1 

Stillborn 

16 

Decrease  of  Buria 

Is,  as  compared  witli  )     ,„. 

the  preceding 

week        .        .        .   J    '^^ 

NOTI 

CES. 

Dr.  D.  Williams's  circular  to  the  medi- 
cal journals,  relative  to  Dr.  Kay's  work  on 
Asphyxia,  is  not  suited  to  our  pages.  Dr. 
Kay's  book  has  already  been  reviewed  in 
this  journal. 

We  have  received  from  several  quarters 
accounts  of  examinations  held  in  different 
medical  schools,  both  in  London  and  the 
provinces:  some  of  them,  we  observe,  have 
been  already  ]ml)lishcd  in  the  newspapers; 
but  even  had  they  not,  we  generally  have 
no  room  to  spai'c  for  the  insertion  of  such 
intelligence. 

Received  —  An  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  delivered  at  the 
Birmingham  Eye  Infirmary.  By  Richard 
Middlcmore,  M!R.C.S.,  &c. 

\V.  Wilson,  Printer,  07,  Skinner-Street,  London. 
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LE  CTURE  S 

ON  THE 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Hospilal, 
By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lecture  XXXIV. 
DIFFICULT  LABOUR.— INSTRU. 

MENTS. 

■VECTIS. 

The  next  instrument  to  which  I  shall  beg 
your  attention,  gentlemen,  consists  of  a 
single  blade,  and  is  called  the  vectis, 
— THE  lever;  but  to  this  name  I  have 
decided  objections,  because  if  employed  as 
a  lever,  the  soft  parts  of  the  patient  are  in 
great  danger  of  injury;  and  because  the 
term  vectis,  as  used  by  the  ancients,  carries 
with  it  an  idea  of  force  and  violence  ; — 
that  having  been  an  engine  used  to  raise 
great  vv'eights,  to  wrench  oj^en  doors,  and 
perform  other  acts  requiring  considerable 
strength.  Nor  am  I  singular  in  this  ob- 
jection ;  for  my  friend  Dr.  Blundell  con- 
ceives the  same  idea,  and  has  denominated 
the  instrument  THE  tractor. 

History. — Much  uncertainty  still  hangs 
over  the  primary  origin  of  the  vectis ;  and 
we  are  without  any  positive  records  either 
regarding  the  real  inventor,  or  the  time  at 
which  it  was  first  used.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  Hugh  Chamberlin,  about  the 
year  1693,  twenty-three  years  after  his  un- 
fortunate visit  to  Paris,  made  also  an  ex- 
cursion to  Holland,  where  for  some  time 
he  practised  midwifery;  and,  having  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  with  Roonhuysen,  he 
communicated  his  secret  to  him,  on  the 
receipt  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
Very  soon  Ruysch  and  Bockelman,  two 
other  practitioners  at  Amsterdam,  became 
Roonhuysen's  partners  in  the  secret.  These 
339.— XIV, 


surgeons  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  terms 
of  their  agreement  with  Chamberlin  ;  and 
only  displayed   the    instrument,   and    de- 
scribed its  use,  to  thoseof  theirpupils,— and 
thataverylimitednumber,— who  gave  them 
a  large  additional  fee  for  this  extra  know- 
ledge.    Among  this  number  was  John  de 
Bruin  and  Peter  Plaatman ;  and  they  also, 
under  the  same  conditions  of  secresy,  in- 
structed Titsing,  Boom,  and  a  few  others. 
In  a  short  time  the  credit  of  the  instru- 
ment was  raised  so  high,  that  the  magis- 
trates of  the  town  forbade  any  of  their 
surgeons  to  practise  midwifery,  until  they 
had  been  examined  by  its  possessors,  and 
instructed    in    the    manner  of  using  it. 
As   it  passed  into  a  greater  number   of 
hands,    its  fame    became    proportionally 
spread;    and   in  the  year   17.53,  Visscher 
and  Van   de  Poll,— physicians  practising 
at    Amsterdam,  —  with    a    praiseworthy 
generosity,    by    no    means    characteristic 
of    the    age,     bought     the     secret    from  • 
Gertrude,  "the  daughter  of  John  de  Bruin, 
and  wife  of  Herman   Van  der  Ileide  (to 
whom  it  had  been  bequeathed  by  her  father 
as  a  legacy),  and   made   it   immediately 
public.      The    instrument,   thus    dragged 
forth   from  com])arative  obscurity,  about 
which    so    many    conjectures    had    been 
formed,  on  which   the  hopes  of  the  Dutch 
practitioners   were  so  highly  raised,  and 
which   the  profession   in  general  was  so 
anxious  to  obtain,  was  found  to  be  a  flat, 
plain,  unfenestrated  piece  of  iron,  slightly 
bent  at  both  extremeties  into  the  segment 
of  <i  large  circle.     On  this  discovery  many 
doubted,— as  well   they  might,— whether 
de  Bruin's  heir  had  really  allowed  the  true 
instrument  to  pass  out  of  her  possession ; 
others,   whether    Roonhuysen    had  dealt 
fairly  with  his  pupils;    and  others,  again, 
whether    Chamberlin    had    not    acted  a 
double  part,  by  having  originally  sold  to 
the  Dutch  physicians   an  instrument,   of 
which  he  himself  practically  made  no  use; 
l>ecause,  as  it  was  thin  well  known  that 
Chamberlin's  celebrated  arcanum  consisted 
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of  a  double  blade,  it  seemed  impossible  to 
reeoiuiie  this  faet  \\itli  the  ])roductioii 
of  the  simi)le,  rude,  almost  straiifht  pieoe 
of  iron,  wliieh  any  one  might  devise  aud 
manufaeture  without  being  possessed  ei- 
ther of  mueh  inventive  genius  or  turn  for 
praetical  mechanics. 

Since  the  fortunate  discovery,  however, 
of  C'hamberlin's  original  instruments,  as  T 
have  before  infonned  yon,  these  inconsis- 
tencies appear  to  me  easily  cleared  up ; 
for  among  them  are  two  simple  levers, 
very  similar  in  size,  shape,  and  design,  a 
drawinif  of  one  of  which  I  now  present. 


Cbamlierlln's  lever — the  front  and  side  views. 
The  only  diftereiice  bitwecn  tills  and  the  other 
Kpecimen  found  consists  in  the  one  being  blunt 
at  the  extremity  of  the  curved  handle,  while 
this  terminates  iu  a  sharp  point. 

It  seems,  then,  fair  to  infer  that  both 
the  forceps  and  lever — such  as  they  were — 
were  communicated  to  the  Dutch  practi- 
tioners by  Chambcrlin  ;  and  that,  either 
in  consequence  of  not  being  able  easily  to 
introduce  tlie  two  blades,  or  not  readily 
adapting  them  to  each  other  when  they 
■were  introduced ;  or  perhajis, — what  is 
equally  likely,  since  it  agrees  so  well  with 
the  spirit  of  tlie  times, —  finding  them- 
selves enabled  to  use  tlie  one  blade  with  so 
much  greater  secrai/,  and  less  chance  of 
discovery,  than  two :  they  became  habi- 
tuated to  the  employment  of  the  vectis, 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  dexterity  in 
its  use,  considered  it  the  most  eflicicnt 
instrument,  and  consequently  instructed 
those  who  applied  for  such  knowledge  in 
its  properties,  in  preference  to  tliose  of  the 
forceps:  and  this  supposition  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  Palfyn,  of  Ghent,  in 


I7-2(I,  after  many  journeys  to  I,ondon  and 
Amsterdam,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing what  C'hamberlin's  celebrated  secret 
really  consisted  in,  (which  was  known  to 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
physicians,)  was  enabled,  from  the  infor- 
mation he  i)icked  up,  to  form  liis  tire  tete, 
which  he  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  and  which,  after  some 
modifications,  became  the  forceps  of  Dusec 
and  Hutter.  It  was  certainly  the  prevalent 
belief,  in  Roonhuysen's  time,  that  the  i*i- 
strumcnt  he  employed  was  the  forceps; 
and  Levrct  states  that  Vander  Suani,  who 
lived  many  years  with  Roonhuysen,  con- 
firmed that  idea;  so  that  we  may  suppose 
he  possessed  the  foreejis,  but  more  fre- 
quently used  the  lever. 

If  this  history  be  correct,  it  is  plain  that 
we  should  be  in  error  if  we  granted  to 
Roonhuysen  the  honour  of  having  dis- 
covered the  vectis;  for  although  he  made 
a  great  change  in  the  general  appearance 
of  the  instrument,  his  alteration  scarcely 
affected  it  at  all  as  a  mechanical  power; 
since  the  curve  of  his  lever,  or  rather  De 
Bruin's — and  I  take  it  for  granted  they 
were  the  same — as  delineated  by  Mulder, 
is  almost  a  segment  of  the  same  cir- 
cle as  that  possessed  by  the  instnt- 
ment  found  among  Chamberlin's  collec- 
tion. All  the  first  vectes,  indeed,  such  as 
Roonhuysen's,  Plaatman's,  Boom's,  and 
Morand's,  as  well  as  Titsing's  spatula, 
have  nearly  the  same  curve  of  greater  or 
less  extent ;  and  this  also  inclines  me  to 
believe  that  Chamberlin's  was  the  original 
pattern.  I?ut  after  all  it  is  (juite  possible 
that  Chambcrlin  took  hisideaof  the  vectis 
found  among  his  pajiers,  from  Roonhuysen, 
during  his  residence  at  Amsterdam. 

I  have  said  that  Roonhuyseu's  lerer 
consisted  of  a  flat  piece  of  iron,  bent  into 
a  slight  curve  at  both  ends,  and  he  gene- 
rally employed  it  covered  with  soft  leather. 
Titsing  fancied  he  had  improved  on  this 
plan,  by^  padding  the  instrument  with 
wool.  It  has  been  formed  by  different 
persons, — cither  for  the  sake  of  ai)pear- 
ance,  or  from  the  presumption  that  such 
substances  were  less  likely  to  inflict  in- 
jury than  the  harder  metal — of  wood,  horn, 
ivory,  and  silver.  The  vectis  of  Morand, 
in  17.35,  was  of  ivory  ;  and  that  of  Iler- 
biniaux,  in  1782,  of  the  latter  material. 

As  it  was  generally  known  among  the 
profession,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century,  that  some  of  the  Dutch  i)b.y- 
sicians  possessed  Roonhuysen's  secret,  it  is 
not  sur]>rising  that  practitioners,  as  well  iu 
Holland  as  in  other  countries,  should  have 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  in  what  it  con- 
sisted, or  to  have  invented  for  themselves 
some  means  to  accomplish  the  same 
end.  Thus,  in  1738,  Rigandeaiix,  beuig 
called  to  a  ease  in  wliicli  the  head   was 
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impacted,  procured  a  couinioii  diemist's 
spatula,  a  foot  in  length,  and,  after 
havina^  softened  the  blade  in  the  tire, 
he  bent  it  into  a  slight  curve,  and 
with  it  delivered  the  woman  of  a  live 
child.  Incited  by  his  success,  he  formed 
an  instrument  very  similar  to  Titsing's  in 
shape,  though  shorter,  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  oif  using  continually.  Like  his 
predecessors,  however,  being  'desirous  of 
reaping  more  than  ordinary  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages from  his  fortunate  discovery,  it 
was  not  until  the  year  17."j4— after  Visseher 
and  Van  de  Poll  had  published  descrip- 
tions and  delineations  of  Ue  Bruin's  in- 
strument— that  he  made  known  the  form 
and  use  of  his  own.  Warrocquier,  of 
Lisle,  also,  it  would  seem,  fell  by  chance 
upon  the  expedient  of  deliverirg  by  the 
lever,  before  that  instrument  was  publicly 
known  ;  for  in  17.3-3,  being  foiled  in  his  at- 
tempts to  terminate  a  labour  by  Smellie's 
forceps,  at  that  time  but  just  come  into 
use,  he  employed  one  blade  as  a  vectis, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  into 
the  world  a  living  infant.  From  that  time 
he  discarded  the  double  instrument,  and 
used  a  single  blade,  not  unlike  Titsing's  in 
its  fashion;  with  which,  indeed,  he  after- 
wards boasted  that  in  twenty- one  years  he 
had  delivered  1200  women.  Long  before 
this  time,  however — viz.  in  171.5 — Isaac 
de  Bruas,  of  Midelburg,  made  an  attempt 
to  extract  a  child  when  the  head  presented, 
with  a  blunt  hook,  such  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  use  under  breech  pi'esenta- 
tions.  He  succeeded  in  his  object,  having 
slightly  bruised  the  child's  head.  Correctly 
judging  that  the  instrument  was  too 
thick,  and  not  sufficiently  wide  for  this 
purpose,  he  formed  a  fenestrated  vectis,  de- 
cidedly the  best  of  all  those  tirst  invented, 
and  which,  indeed,  approaches  nearer  than 
any  of  them  to  the  form  of  Lowder's — 
that  variety  now  in  most  common  use  in 
this  country;  which  I  recommend  in  pre- 
ference to  others,  and  a  si)ecimen  of  which 
I  now  shew  you.  This  instrument  is  12 
inches  long,  and  seven  are  engrossed  by 
the  blade;  which  does  not  spring  from 
the  handle  in  a  regular  sweep,  as  we  ob- 
served with  regaj'd  to  the  forceps,  but 
possesses  a  shank  nearly  straight  for  the 
space  of  three  inches,  retiring  backwards 
at  a  very  small  angle;  the  curve  then 
commences,  and  its  point  is  bent  forwards 
more  abruptly ;  the  blade  is  widest  near 
the  point,  being  one  inch  seven  eighths 
across;  the  fenestra  is  nearly  oval,  two 
inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and  an  inch 
and  one-eighth  wide  in  the  centre.  The 
whole  instrument  weighs  seven  ounces. 
This  specimen,  \'ou  will  observe,  possesses 
Saxtorffe's  hinge,  but  this  is  of  no  advan- 
tage in  its  use;  it  is  merely  for  the  conve- 
nience of  carriage. 


Front  and  side  views  of  Lowder's  vectis. 

Cases  in  which  the  vectis  is  applicable,  and 
mode  of'  using. — All  the  cases  in  which  the 
short  forcejjs  are  applicable,  are  supposed 
to  he  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  vectis;  and 
the  symptoms  calling  for  its  employment 
are  necessarily  also  the  same.  Three 
modes  of  using  this  single  blade  have  been 
suggested; — either  as  a  lever  of  the  first 
kind,  or  as  an  antagonist  to  the  left  hand 
introduced  into  the  pelvis,  or  as  a  simple 
tractor;  which  last,  indeed,  is  the  only 
safe  method.  As  I  have  already  said,  it 
was  intended  to  be  used  as  a  lever  by 
Chamberlin  and  Roonhuysen ;  and  that 
the  pubes  of  the  mother  should  form  the 
fulcrum.  I  need  not  insist  on  the 
injury  likely  to  result  from  this  mode  of 
acting ;  I  need  not  call  your  attention 
to  the  important  oigan,  the  bladder,  jdaced 
directly  behind  the  junction  of  those  bones, 
and  the  danger  which  must  accrue  to  it, 
as  well  as  the  surrounding  soft  structures, 
from  the  violence  of  undue  pressure ;  and 
I  need  not  warn  you  against  ever  adopting 
Roonhuysen's  plan.  The  injuries  inflicted, 
indeed,  must  have  been  frequent  and  great ; 
and  this  led  Pean,  in  1772,  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  delivering  by  the  vectis,  with- 
out making  a  fulcrum  of  the  mother's 
structures.  He  proposed  a  i^ractice,  wliich 
is  now  sometimes  adopted,  of  grasping  the 
shank  of  the  instrument  with  the  left 
hand, — the  outer  edge  of  the  little  finger 
being  applied  towards  the  vulva, — making 
that  hand  the  fulcrum,  and  pressing  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  blade  on  the  child's  head,  by 
raising  the  handle  firmly  held  in  the  right. 
Though  not  so  easy  a  method  of  delivery, 
this  is  much  safer  than  that  first  recoui. 
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mended,  and,  if  used  us  a  lever  at  all,  the 
instrument  should  be  employed  in  this 
manner. 

Another  mode  practised  was  the  intro- 
duction of  tlic  instrument  over  one  side  of 
the  head,  and  tlie  apj>lication  of  three  or 
four  finii;crs  of  the  left  hand  over  the  oppo- 
site, which  were  intended  to  act  as  an  an- 
tagonist to  the  iron  bhide,  and  to  f(trm  a 
double  instrument,  similar  to  ihc  forceps  j 
for  as  the  latter  instrument  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  pair  of  artificial  hands,  so  the 
veetis,  if  used  in  this  way,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  substitute  for  the  right  hand. 
But  it  is  evident  tliat,  if  there  be  sufficient 
room  in  the  pelvis  to  allow  of  the  intro- 
duction of  three  or  four  fingers  over  the 
head,  there  can  occur  very  few  cases  in 
which  instrumental  assistance  is  neces- 
sary. This  mode  of  using  it  was  first 
adopted  by  Dc  Hruas,  in  17.5.5. 

In  1783,  Deasc,  of  Dublin,  gave  a  new 
name  to  the  instrument,  which  much  in- 
fluenced the  mode  of  using  it.  He  called 
it  an  extractor,  and  proposed,  that  on  the 
point  being  carried  fully  over  the  child's 
head,  the  handle  should  be  grasped  tightly, 
and  held  firmly,  by  one  hand,  wliile  tlie 
shank  was  embraced  l)y  the  other,  and  the 
movement,  that  of  steady  traction  down- 
wards, should  be  given  by  that  hand  which 
embraced  the  shank,  thus  converting  the 
instrument  into  a  lever  of  the  third  species. 
He  states  his  opinion,  that  if  used  as  a  lever 
of  the  first  kind,  itmustalwaysprovehighly 
dangerous,  "  retentions  of  urine  being  the 
immediate,  and  involuntary  discharge  of 
urine  the  lasting  consequences  of  it."  In  the 
year  prior  to  that  last  mentioned,  indeed, 
Herbiniaux,  of  Brussels,  had  formed  a  vee- 
tis, which  acted  on  the  same  principle  ; 
he  passed  a  i)iece  of  tape  through  a 
transverse  eye  in  the  blade,  situated  just 
below  the  curve,  by  wliicli  tape  traction 
was  to  be  made,  wliile  the  handle  was  held 
tight,  and  steadied.  It  is  curious,  how- 
ever, that  this  improvement  on  the  instru- 
ment of  his  day  was  taken  from  the  origi- 
nal veetis  which  Visscher  and  Van  de  Poll 
bought  from  Dc  Bruin's  daughter  ;  for  in 
the  description  of  that  insfjumcnt  which 
they  published,  wc  read  that  they  found  a 
cord  fixed  round  one  end,  about  the  middle 
of  the  curve.  "  This,"  they  state,  "  we 
imagine,  served  no  other  purpose  than  to 
point  out  the  end  of  the  instrument  com- 
monly made  use  of"  (for  they  were  both 
similar),  "  or  to  measure  the  length  of  the 
part  introduced."  Levret  afterwards  sug- 
gested, that  tlie  intention  of  tlie  cord,  for 
which  these  i)hysicians  could  find  no  use, 
was  probably  to  moderate  the  pressure  of 
the  instrument  against  the  pubis.  Her- 
biniaux took  the  hint ;  but  supposing  that, 
from  the  situation  of  tlie  ligature,  the  mo- 
ther's parts  would  be  liable  to  be  chafed, 


he  placed  it  a  little  distance  below  tlie 
curve. 

The  mode  recommended  by  Dease  is 
that  now  generally  adopted,  and  which  I 
advise  you  to  follow,  provided  you  are  in- 
clined to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  veetis.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  urge  again 
on  your  attention,  the  impropriety  of  em- 
ploying any  instrument  clandestinely, 
however  easily  it  may  be  ai)i)lied,  or  how- 
ever adroit  we  may  be  in  its  use;  for  al- 
though I/owder  inculcated  the  doctrine  of 
concealment  and  secresy,  and  although 
since  his  time  many  men,  infected  with  his 
notions,  have  frei|uently  had  recourse  to 
the  instrument  unknown  cither  to  the  pa- 
tient or  her  friends,  be  assured  that  sueli  a 
practice  will,  in  the  end,  most  probably 
lead  to  disgrace  and  bitter  self-reproach. 
In  this  resj)ect,  then,  we  should  act  exactly 
as  with  the  forceps — inform  the  patient  and 
her  friends  of  the  necessity  of  assistance 
being  rendered,  and  never  interfere  unless 
circumstances  demand  our  aid.  Before 
the  introduction  of  the  instrument,  the 
bladder  must  be  emiitied  by  the  catheter, 
and  the  rectum  unloaded  also,  if  requisite. 
The  same  posture  must  be  adopted  pre- 
viously recommended :  the  patient's  per- 
son must  be  brought  conveniently  near  to 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  the  instrument 
warfned  and  greased.  Two  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  are  then  to  be  passed  as  high  as 
possible  within  the  vagina,  over  the  child's 
head;  the  handle  of  the  instrument  must 
be  held  lightly  in  the  right,  and  dep?-essed 
sufficiently  low  to  allow  tlie  point  to  slide 
up  between  the  fingers  and  the  child's 
head.  The  same  kind  of  semi-rotatory 
motion  recommended  in  the  application  of 
the  forceps,  will  also  facilitate  the  intro- 
duction of  the  veetis;  and,  as  with  the  for- 
ceps, if  any  imiiediment  occur  to  its  easy 
passage,  that  must  not  be  overcome  by 
main  force,  but  a  diflferent  direction  must 
be  given  to  the  blade,  and  the  obstacle 
must  be  surmounted  by  gentle  insinuation. 
On  the  complete  introduction  of  the  in- 
strument, the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are 
to  be  w  ithdrawn,  and  the  shank  so  grasped 
with  that  hand,  that  the  little  finger 
shall  lie  near  tlie  os  externum,  and  the 
first  finger  surround  the  junction  of  the 
handle  with  the  blade.  TIius  a  firm  pur- 
chase is  obtained ;  and  the  whole  instru- 
ment must  be  steadied  with  the  right  hand, 
while  traction  is  made  with  the  left.  This 
extractive  effort  must  not  be  a  constant, 
strong,  uninterrui)tedy)»//,  but  must  consist 
of  a  number  of  short,  steady,  firm  attemj)ts, 
following  each  otlier  in  tolerably  quick 
succession  ;  the  left  hand  pressing  strongly 
against  the  shank  under  eacli,  so  that  the 
point  may  at  tlie  same  time  compress  the 
head,  while  tlic  liandle  remains  stationary. 
Here  also,  as  with  tlic  forceps,  we  work 
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(luring  the  continuance  of  contraction,  and 
desist  in  its  interval ;  and  should  the  ute- 
rus be  inert,  we  imitate  nature,  making 
our  traction  only  occasionally.  This  in- 
strument is  much  more  likely  to  lose  its 
hold  than  the  forceps;  but  as  it  is  easily 
re-introduced,  and  as  there  is  no  second 
blade  to  adjust,  that  occurrence  is  of  little 
consequence. 

In  employing  the  vectis,  then,  we  shall 
find  it  necessary  to  apply  it  over  different 
parts  of  the  cranium,  and  perhaps  the  face 
also,  successively,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
head  from  its  fixed  situation,  and  favour 
its  descent ;  and  we  may  sometimes  feel 
it  necessary  to  use  it  one  minute  as  a  trac- 
tor, and  the  next  as  a  lever ;  being,  how- 
ever, most  cautious  to  make  the  fulcrum 
of  our  oicn  left  hand,  as  first  recommended 
by  Pean. 

In  the  year  1784,  Dr.  Aitken,  of  Edin- 
burgh,— a  man  of  great  ingenuity  and  me- 
chanical invention, — having  found  by  ex- 
perience the  difficulty  of  introducing  a 
blade  with  the  extremity  considerably 
curved,  and  the  uselessness  of  the  instru- 
ment if  the  point  was  but  slightly  bent, 
contrived  one  that  could  be  introduced 
straight,  and  curved  afterwards  to  any  re- 
quired angle,  by  turning  a  screw  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  handle,  so  that  it  might 
adapt  itself  closely  to  the  child's  head. 
This  supposed  improvement  he  denomi- 
nated the  living  lever. 

You  will  observe  in  the  machine  before 
you,  with  what  difficulty  the  phantom  de- 
scends under  the  action  of  the  vectis,  al- 
though its  head  is  small  in  comparison  to 
the  size  of  the  stuflld  pelvis,  and  you  may, 
from  watching  my  almost  unavailing  ef- 
forts, imagine  that  it  is  a  power  inferior  in 
its  value  to  the  forceps. 

Relative  value  o/"  the  vectis  and  forceps. — 
Much,  indeed,  has  been  written,  and  more 
said,  of  the  relative  value  of  the  vectis  and 
forceps  as  obstetrical  assistants;  and 
the  discussion  was  at  one  time  carried  on 
witli  no  small  degree  of  acrimony  on  both 
sides.  Some  practitioners  invariably  used 
the  vectis—  as  Lowder,  Dennison,  and 
Sims ;  others  gave  the  preference  to  the 
forceps,  among  which  numberwere  Smellie, 
Denman,  and  Osborn :  of  the  present 
teachers,  I  believe  most  are  in  the 
habit  of  emi)loying  the  latter.  The  first 
celebrated,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  strenu- 
ous, of  all  the  advocates  in  tliis  country, 
for  the  vectis  as  the  preferable  instrument, 
was  Dr.  Bland.  His  arguments  will  be 
found  in  a  paper  by  him,  pul)lished  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  London  Medical  Com- 
munications, in  the  year  1790.  We  must, 
however,  receive  the  recommendations 
even  of  practical  men  on  this  subject  cum 
grano  salis ;  recollecting  that  early  instruc- 
tion is  likely  to  prcj  udicc  every  one  in  favour 


of  any  particular  instrument,  and  that  a 
certain  degree  of  acquired  dexterity  in  its 
use  would  probably  attach  him  to  it,  and 
cause  him  to  recommend  it.  Thus,  then, 
although  one  practitioner  may  wield  the 
forceps,  and  another  the  vectis,  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  it  by  no  means  follows 
either  that  we  should  be  able  to  administer 
artificial  aid  with  the  same  success,  or 
that  we  should  find  the  sui)eriority  of  one 
instrument  so  decidedly  outweigh  that  of 
the  other,  as  we  might  be  led  to  imagine 
by  listening  to  the  doctrines  of  those 
practised  exclusively  in  the  employment  of 
either.  If,  however,  we  can  show,  by 
legitimate  arguments,  that  the  one  instru- 
ment possesses  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  other,  we  are  bound  to  use  that  means 
which  offers  the  fairest  prospect  of  success; 
until,  indeed,  by  actual  experience,  we 
become  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  our 
previous  impressions. 

Arguments  in  favour  of  the  vectis. — The 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  vectis  are, — 
first,  that  there  being  but  one  blade,  it  is 
more  easily  applied ;  and  that,  as  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  introducing  the  forceps 
consists  in  adjusting  the  second  blade, 
that  inconvenience  is  of  course  obviated. 
Secondly,  that  being  so  easily  applied,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  operator  to  ascertain 
so  intimately  the  nice  obstetrical  points 
connected  with  the  case,  or  to  make  him- 
self so  minutely  acquainted  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  head,  as  where  the  forceps  are 
used.  Thirdly,  it  is  said  that  extraction 
can  be  moreeasilyefl'ectedwith  it.  Fourthly, 
that  it  can  be  used  in  cases  where  the  short 
forceps  are  perfectly  inadmissible — namely, 
before  the  head  has  descended  sufficiently 
low  for  us  to  feel  an  ear ;  because  we  do 
not  guide  this  instrument  over  the  ear,  but 
introduce  it  where  we  can  most  easily 
apply  it,  and  where  we  can  obtain  the  most 
useful  purchase. 

Each  of  these  arguments  deserves  a  dis- 
tinct consideration.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
I  readily  grant  that  the  single  instrument 
can  be  more  easily  applied  than  the  two- 
bladed  forceps;  but  I  deny  most  positively 
that  delivery  can  be  more  easily  etl'ec ted  with 
it,  at  least  it  is  not  so  in  my  hands.  You 
have  seen  the  difficulty  I  just  now  exjie- 
rieneed  in  endeavouring  to  extract  the  foetus 
through  this  stuffed  pelvis,  which  is  large 
in  proportion  to  the  head.  I  may  be  a 
bungling  opera  tor, — Imay,perhaps,neither 
understand  the  principles  nor  the  practice 
of  instrumental  midwifery ; — if  so,  it  is  not 
from  neglecting  to  study,  nor  for  want  of 
o])portunities  to  make  myself  practically 
acquainted  with  the  science :  and,  if  the 
difficulty  in  the  living  subject  is  at  all  pro- 
portionate to  what  you  liave  this  moment 
observed,  I  would  ask  of  wliat  use  is  it  to 
boast    the    easy    adaptation  of  a  power 
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Mljicl),  when  properly  adjusted,  is  so  in- 
ade<j>iate  to  the  i  iid"  proj)osed.  Secoudlu, 
we  are  tohl  that,  being  so  much  more 
easily  applied  than  the  forceps,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  operator  should  be  so 
perfectly  conversant  with  obstetrical  prin- 
ciples in  general,  or  the  particular  points 
of  the  ease  under  treatment.  This,  al- 
though a  very  specious,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  unfair  and  dangerous  argument 
which  the  advocates  in  favour  of  this  par- 
ticular instrument  adduce  : — to  prefer  the 
vectis  I)eeause  it  may  be  worked  bv  a  per- 
son who  knows  but  little  of  obstetric  prin- 
ciples, is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  placing  a 
dangerous  instrument  in  rash  hands,  fram- 
ing an  excuse  for  ignorance,  and  opening 
a  wide  door  for  violence  and  injury.  I 
cannot  l)ut  think  that  man  highly  cul- 
pable who  would  attempt  to  introduce  the 
vectis  without  knowing  minutely  the 
hearings  of  the  ease  under  his  care,  or 
who  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  <ibs"tetric  science  to 
enable  him  properly  to  adapt  the  for- 
ceps. Such  a  man  would  comjiromise 
his  patient's  safety,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
own  character.  The  third  argument  I 
liave  already  answered  by  the  trials  of 
which  you    have    been    witnesses.      The 

fouith,  and  last,  is  the  only  argument 
which  v,ith  me  carries  any  weight  in  sup- 
port  of  the  vectis— viz.  that  it  can  be  used 
in  eases  where  the  short  forceps  is  inad- 
missible, owing  to  the  principal  bulk  of 
the  head  remaining  above  the  pelvic  brim  : 
it  is  a  longer  instrument,  and  in  its  appli- 
cation   ])asses  higher  within  the  woman's 

person  than  the  short  forceps,  being  re- 
ceived somewhat,  in<lecd,   into  the  cavity 

of  the    uterus  itself;  l)ut  to  overcome  the 

difficulty  of  such  a  case,  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  a  much  more  efficient,  and,  in 

my  oi)inion,  even  more  safe  instrument,  in 

the    long  forceps:  so   that  either  with  the 

long  or  the  short  forceps  we  may  surmount 

most    of  the    impediments    to    which   the 

^  cetis  is  applicable. 

I'oulive  iidiatitage  of  the  forceps.— McsiAcs, 

these  negative  advantages,  the  forceps  ap- 
pears to  me  positively  superior  to  the  vectis 

in    many   respects.    ' Fir^t,  when   we  have 

applied  the  blades  fully  over  the  ears,  we 

can  generally  turn  the  heail  into  that  di- 
rection   most   convenient   for  its  exit.     I 

have  already   told  you   tliat  if  the  face  be 

coming    forward,    "towards    one    or   other 

groin,  we  may,  jjcrhaps,  find  it  necessary 

to  turn  it  into  the  hollow    of  the   sacrum 

before  we  can  accomplish  extraction,  and 

that  this  turn  can  be  eflected  with  no  very 

great    difficulty;  but  we    cannot   do    this 

witii  the    vectis— we  can  only  extract  the 

head    in   that  situation   under  which  it  is 

alteniiiling  the  passage.     Secondly,  we  can 

compress   the   head  with  the  foiccps,  and 


diminish  its  lateral  diameter  so  as  to  en- 
al)le  it  to  cscai)e  through  a  somewhat  con- 
tracted aperture.  It  may  be  answered,  that 
this  can  be  eflected  with  the  vectis  also  : 
but  when  the  head  is  compressed  be- 
tween the  two  blades  of  the  forceps, 
the  pressure  is  taken  off  from  the  mo- 
ther's structures  ;  should  the  vectis,  how- 
ever, be  employed,  the  counter-pres- 
sure is  made  by  the  bony  pelvis  itself,  and 
the  soft  parts  lying  between  the  head  and 
the  pelvic  bones  must  suffer  more  or  less 
from  contusion.  Thirdly,  we  are  not  in  so 
much  danger  of  injuring  the  mother,  be- 
cause, with  the  forceps,  we  have  a  lixed 
fulcrum,  and  consequently  there  Is  no  ne- 
cessity for  us  to  form  one  for  ourselves. 
To  this  observation,  again,  it  may  be  an- 
swered that  the  instrument  should  be  used 
as  an  extractor,  and  not  as  a  lever ;  and 
that  therefore  our  argument  is  unfair,  as 
being  deduced  from  an  abuse  of  means. 
In  reply,  I  would  observe,  that  there  is 
such  a  liability  to  make  the  instrument  a 
lever,  and,  in  the  anxiety  of  accomplish- 
ing our  object,  so  strong  will  the  inclina- 
tion be  found  to  use  it  in  the  manner  most 
easy  to  the  operator,  that  it  w  ill  be  almost 
impossible  to  resist  it.  The  instrument 
is  so  much  more  easily  used  as  a  lever  than 
as  an  extractor,  and  the  fulcrum  is  so 
much  more  naturally  made  by  the  bony 
pelvis  than  our  own  hand,  that  there  is  a 
very  great  chance,  however  determined 
we  may  be  to  the  contrary,  that  we  should 
transgress  the  rule,  and  endeavour  to  ncoop 
the  head  out.  It  will,  of  course,  be  under- 
stood that  these  remarks  apply  to  young 
operators;  I  am  not  speaking  of  experi- 
enced practitioners. 

These  three  principal  advantages,  then, 
of  the  forceps — the  head  being  able  to  be 
turned  in  any  direction,  and  into  any  situ- 
ation— their  jjroducing  compression  and 
diminution  of  bulk,  without  bruising  the 
soft  parts,  and  the  comparative  safety  with 
which  they  may  be  employed — induce  me 
to  use  them,  and  strongly  recommend 
them,  in  preference  to  the  vectis.  There 
are  only  two  cases  in  which  I  think  the 
latter  instrument  iireferable  ;  under  pre- 
sentations of  the  face  or  side  of  the  head — 
the  ear,  for  example.  In  the  kind  of  case 
illustrated  by  this  plate  of  Smcllie,  I  con- 
sider the  forceps  an  unfit  instrument. 
Highly  as  I  esteem  Smellie  as  a  scientific 
man— much aslvaluchimasa  practical  ob- 
stetrician— I  much  object  to  the  eni])loymcnt 
of  the  forceps  under  this  situation  of  the 
head;  because,  if  extraction  only  be  used, 
without  any  attempt  being  made  to  bring 
the  \crtex  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum, 
the  child's  chest  would  be  tiuown  against 
the  symphysis  pubis,  and  delivery  could 
not  take  place;  I)ut  if  the  vcclis  I'an  be 
passed  along  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum, 
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The  forceps  applied  under  a  face  presentation  ; 
the  head  being  fully  in  the  pelvis  and  the  chin 
towards  the  puhes.  The  vectis,  applied  over 
the  head  within  the  sacrum  towards  the  right 
side,  is  introduced  here  to  illustrate  the  lec- 
turer's argument,  and  is  represented  by  dotted 
lines. 

atid  hitched  over  the  occiput  of  the  child, 
we  draw  the  head  down,  make  it  turn 
upon  the  neck  as  upon  a  hinge,  the  occi- 
put sweeps  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and 
the  face  is  turned  up  under  the  arch  of 
the  pubes.  So  long  as  the  forceps  are  con- 
tinued in  this  situation,  such  a  change  in 
the  position  of  the  head  cannot  be  pro- 
duced through  their  agency;  for  if  we 
turn  the  handles  up  towards  the  pubes,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  down  the  vertex, 
the  instrument  would  make  no  impression 
on  the  head,  but  the  blades  would 
slide  along  the  cheeks,  describing  a  semi- 
circular movement,  and  the  head  would 
remain  just  as  before.  It  is  only  by  the 
pendulum-like  motion  from  handle  to 
handle  that  the  head  can  be  moved  in  any 
degree  by  the  forceps. 

It  is  often  urged  in  favour  of  the  vectis, 
that  its  aid  can  sometimes  be  usefully 
taken  advantage  of  in  cases  where  we 
should  not  think  it  necessary  to  applj'  a 
more  complicated  instrument,  such  as  the 
forceps, — for  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  sav- 
ing the  patient  much  painful  exertion, 
and  the  attendant  many  hours  of  weary 
watching;  although,  indeed,  it  might  not 
be  employed  clandestinely.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  me  again  to  insist  on  the 
impropriety  of  using-  mechanical  assistance 
unless  driven  to  it  bv  ncccssitv.      I  do  not 


intend  to  assert  that  harmless  means  are 
never  to  be  had  recourse  to  until  the 
powers  of  life  are  low  upon  the  ebb,  and 
exhaustion  is  approaching  with  rapid 
strides;  but  to  inculcate  the  doctrine, that 
nature  is  not  to  be  interfered  with  merely 
for  our  own  convenience,  or  even  under 
the  more  specious  i)lea  of  lessening  the 
woman's  sulferings.  I  have  good  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  these  motives  in- 
fluence some  practitioners  of  the  i)resent 
day;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  empi- 
rical professors  of  the  last  century,  espi- 
cially  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands, 
made  use  of  their  golden  secret  on  many 
occasions  unnecessarily  :  else  how  can 
we  reconcile  to  fact  the  boast  of  Warroc- 
qier,  that  during  twenty-one  years  he  had 
delivered  1200  women  by  the  aid  of  his 
instrument  alone. 

FILLET. 

Of  the  JiUet  or  lacque  I  have  but  a  few 
words  to  say — an  instrument  now  very 
properly  discarded  from  practice.  The 
first  mention  of  such  a  contrivance  occurs 
in  the  writings  of  Rhazes,  of  the  Persian 
Irak,  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  became  known  under  the  name 
laqueus.  It  consists  of  a  strip  of  strong 
cloth,  silk,  or  leather,  formed  into  a  noose, 
and  was  sometimes  sewn  up  like  an  eel- 
skin,  open  at  both  ends,  to  admit  the  in- 
troduction of  a  piece  of  whalebone,  cane, 
or  wire,  throughout  its  entire  length,  by 
which  its  application  might  be  facilitated. 
It  was  intended  to  be  introduced  over  the 
head  in  whatever  way  was  most  easily  ac- 
comjjlished;  and  when  the  jjurchase  was  ob- 
tained, the  cane  was  to  be  withdawn  ;  the 
two  ends  tied  together,  and  extraction  was 
to  be  effected  by  main  force.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  the  fillet  could  retain  its  hold 
unless  it  was  actually  passed  rovmd  the 
neck  ;  and  if  fixed  there,^it  is  very  evident 
that  the  traction  would  have  a  tendency 
to  double  the  neck  upon  itself,  to  turn  the 
head  to  one  side,  and  to  form  a  most  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  case  out  of  one  which 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  terminated  by 
the  efforts  of  nature  alone ;  because  the 
power  obtained  could  only  be  employed  in 
one  direction,  and  that  in  a  straight  line 
downwards.  I  have  never  personally 
known  this  invention  applied  to  facilitate 
a  lingering  labour;  and  I  believe  the  last 
time  it  was  used  in  London  is  re- 
corded by  my  friend.  Dr.  Merriman,^in  a 
case  where  his  rmcle  was  an  unwilling 
spectator  of  the  highest  degree  of  mischief 
inflicted  by  tliis  instrument,  in  the  hands 
of  a  French  physician.  The  force  em- 
ployed on  that  occasion  was  so  great,  that 
the  head  was  severed  from  the  body,  and 
the  poor  woman,  as  might  be  expected, 
died   on    the   second   day   after   delivery. 
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Smellic  gives  a  plate  of  what  lie  considers 
the  hest  specimen  of  the  fillet,  eonnnuni- 
cated  ti)  liim  by  his  friend  Dr.  Mead  ;  and 
states,  that  it  may  he  employed,  provided 
the  force])s  are  not  at  hand.  In  this  re- 
commendation Smellie  mnst  have  merely 
followed  the  fashion  of  the  day  ;  for  his 
consummate  knowledpre  of  the  mechanism 
of  i)artnrition  tautjht  him  that  .such  a  con- 
trivance could  not  he  introJ.ueed  if  the 
head  was  impacted  in  the  pelvis  ;  and 
he  must  have  been  aware,  that  if  adjusted 
in  the  most  fortunate  manner,  it  could  not 
favour  the  necessary  tunis,  but  was  merely 
calculated  to  act  on  the  application  of 
brute  force. 


REMARKS 

ON 

RELAXATION  AND  DESCENT  OF 
THE  UTERUS  AND  BLADDER 

In  the  Puei~peral  State. 

By   John  Roberton,  Esq. 

Surgeon  to  the  Manchester  Lying-in  Hospital. 

A  DEGREE  of  descent  in  certain  of  the 
pelvic  viscera,  from  tlieir  natural  situa- 
tion, constituting"  disease,  takes  jilacc 
more  readily  in  the  first  few  months, 
or,  I  may  rather  say,  in  the  first  few 
«  ceks,  succeed  ing"  ])arturition  than  under 
other  circumstances.  In  tliis  most  po- 
pulous and  industrious  community 
(Manchester),  lying'-in  women  of  the 
poorer  classes  are  soon  up,  and  doing- 
for  their  families;  maiiy  on  the  third 
day  after  labour,  and  the  majority 
within  the  week.  lu  consequence  of 
this  practice,  numbers  are  oljliged  to 
aj)ply  at  the  hospital  on  account  of 
what  they  denominate  "  a  hearing- 
down,"  a  term  used  to  express  in  gene- 
ral those  sensations  which  arise  fromtlie 
uterus,  bladder, or  tlic  vagina,  becoming- 
relaxed,  and  falling  lower  than  is  natural. 
In  the  upper  classes  similar  eflects  are 
a])t  to  follow  cbild-])earing-  in  such  as 
are  too  wilful  to  remain  sutiiciently  long- 
in  a  recumbent  posture;  and  occasion- 
ally in  those  also,  even  where  there  lias 
been  no  imprudence,  whose  labours  are 
unusually  severe  and  prolonged. 

Writers  are  not  well  agreed  regarding 
the  predisposing-  causes  of  this  accident 
in  the  nuerjteral  state ;  some  attributing 
it  to  tlie  unusual  weight  of  the  uterus 
at  thi>  ])criod,  and  the  rela.xed  state  of 
those  folds  and  reflection;  of  the  iicrito- 


ncum,  which  bind  the  uterus  and 
bladder  to  the  pelvis,  the  rectum,  the 
abdominal  parietes,  and  to  each  other; 
while  other  writers  join  with  these  causes 
relaxation  of  the  vagina,  and  of  the  pel- 
vic fascia  especially. 

Before  inquiring  what  are  the  pre- 
(Uaposiny,  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
the  immediate  causes.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  statements  of 
twenty-five  women,  suffering  uudcr  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  descent  of  one  or  more 
of  the  viscera  referred  to,  as  to  what 
they  considered  to  be  tlie  immediate 
causes  of  the  complaint,  (or  tiie  circum- 
stances in  which  it  appeared  for  the  first 
time),  in  their  own  persons.  The  state- 
ments are  chiefly  taken  from  a  note- 
book, and  include  those  of  both  ])rivate 
and  hospital  patients.  AltbougJi  some 
of  the  accounts  are  sufficiently  explicit, 
others  are  less  so  than  I  could  wish. 

No.  1.  A.  D.  First  confinement: 
aware  of  the  prolapse,  after  going  to  her 
work  in  a  factory,  at  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond week. 

2.  G.  A.  Seventh  ditto,  after  rising 
from  her  bed  on  the  third  day. 

3.  G.  F.  First  ditto,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  week,  alter  a  very  severe 
labour. 

4.  M.  D.  First  ditto,  soon  after 
labour. 

5.  A.  C.  Fourth  ditto,  after  leaving- 
ber  bed  on  the  fourth  day. 

6.  S.  D.  Seventh  ditto,  on  leaving 
her  bed. 

7.  M.  D.  First  ditto,  was  doing  for 
her  family  on  the  third  day. 

8.  A.  R.  First  ditto,  after  running 
hurriedly  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

9.  M.  D.  Second  ditto,  after  working 
vigorously  at  a  pump. 

10.  G.  S.  First  ditto,  soon  after 
labour. 

11.  Mrs.  C.  First  ditto,  appeared 
when  slic  began  to  walk  about,  at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight:  labour  tedious  and 
severe  ;  child,  a  male,  and  very  large. 

12.  B.  S.  First  ditto,  when  weaning, 
after  having  suckled  her  infant  sixteen 
months. 

13.  M.  F.  Fourth  ditto,  in  the  fifth 
week  after  laboiu-. 

14.  E.  j\I.  Second  ditto,  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  week;  had  exerted  herself  from 
the  end  of  the  fortnight. 

15.  F.  ]\I.  First  ditto,  was  doing  for 
the  liousehold  on  the  fourth  day. 

IG.  A.  B.  Second  ditto,  soou  after 
labour. 
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17.  E.  G.  First  ditto,  first  felt  the 
coiiiplaiiit  after  attempting-  to  lift;  a 
liea\y  weight  during  pregnancy. 

18'.  F.  H.  First  ditto,  appeared  five 
weeks  after  labour,  in  cousequencc  of 
taking-  a  long  walk. 

19.  A.  M.  Second  ditto;  appeared 
five  months  after  labour;  siukled  till 
the  thirteenth  month,  when  prolapse 
was  greatly  aggravated. 

20.  C.  L.  First  ditto ;  soon  after  la- 
bour: contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  her 
surgeon,  was  sitting'  up  on  the  third 
da}'. 

21.  B.  W.  First  ditto;  on  the  12th 
day,  after  tedious  labour  requiring  the 
forceps. 

22.  F.  R.  Second  ditto ;  soon  after 
labour:  was  going-  about  within  the 
week. 

23.  T.  W.  First  ditto ;  on  the  fifth 
day  after  labour. 

24.  L.  G.  First  ditto ;  at  the  end  of 
tlie  first  week,  after  a  tedious  labour  re- 
quiring the  forceps. 

25.  A.B.  Second  ditto  (a  miscarriage.) 
Three  months  after  this  event  became 
aware  of  a  prolapse. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  of 
these  twenty -five  cases,  in  thirteen  the 
complaint  was  thought  to  originate 
after  a  first  labour :  in  another,  it  was 
attributed  by  the  patient  to  lifting  a 
heavy  weight  some  time  in  the  first 
pregnancy ;  and  in  a  second,  to  long- 
continued  suckling  of  her  first  child. 
The  great  distention  the  vagina  en- 
dures in  giving-  passage  to  the  head  of 
the  foetus,  for  the  first  time,  is  produc- 
tive of  more  tem])orary  injury  to  that 
canal  and  the  neighbouring-  textures 
than  happens  in  a  subsequent  delivery; 
hence  a  condition  of  parts  favouring-  tlic 
descent  of  the  uterus  and  bladder,  parti- 
cularly should  the  patient  be  so  impru- 
dent as  to  leave  her  bed,  and  stand  or 
walk  about  too  early. 

The  natural  contrivances  by  which 
the  uterus  and  bladder  are  held  in  situ, 
in  health,  are  many  and  com])lcx. 
U])on  these  viscera  and  the  rectum  the 
peritoneum  is  spread,  and  firmly  ad- 
heres to  them.  Passing  from  one  viscus 
to  another,  it  is  thence  reflected  on  all 
sides,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  pelvis, 
with  which  it  is  closely  connected  as 
well  as  to  the  abdominal  parietcs. 
Thus,  in  the  unimpregnatcd  and  ordi- 
nary conditiois  of  the  parts,  the  ))eri- 
toneum  suspends  the  uterus  and  bladder, 


retaining  them  in  their  situations  rela- 
tive to  each  other  and  to  tlie  j)elvis. 
The  inclination  of  the  pelvis,  too,  in  the 
erect  position  of  the  body,  assists  in 
some  degree  in  aflx)rding  support.  But 
probablj'  the  most  important  stay  of 
these  viscera  during  the  puerperal  pe- 
riod, when  greater  su])port  is  wanted, 
consists  in  the  contractile  texture  of  the 
vagina  itself;  and,  more  particularly, 
in  the  peculiarly  firm  attachment  the 
vagina  iorms,  at  every  part  of  its  circum- 
ference, where  it  penetrates  the  strong, 
dense  curtain,  which  closes  the  outlet  of 
the  pelvis.  A  ])owerful  muscle, — the 
levator  ani,  and  strong  fascite,  compose 
the  curtain  ;  and  it  is  through  a  slit  in 
this  texture  thattiie  os  externum  vayince, 
itself  surrounded  by  a  broad  sphincter 
muscle  and  dense  plexus  of  vessels, 
opens  under  the  arch  of  the  ])ubis.  In 
dissecting-  the  parts  withiu  the  pelvis 
we  find  it  easy  to  separate  fiom  its 
surrounding  attaclimeuts  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  vagina  which  is  strictly  in- 
trapelvic  ;  but  on  arriving-  wliere  the 
vagina  passes  under  the  arch  of  the 
pubis,  in  other  words,  where  it  unites 
with  the  urethra  above  and  with  the 
rectum  below,  the  strength  of  tlie  con- 
nexion is  found  to  be  very  remarkable. 

With  the  view  of  illustrating  this 
point,  I  performed,  in  company  with 
my  friend  Mr.  Boutflower,  the  follow- 
ing experiment.  We  had  for  our  sub- 
ject the  recent  body  of  a  stout  and 
vigorous  woman  who  died  after  an  ill- 
ness of  a  couple  of  days.  First,  I  cut  the 
broad  liofaments,  continuing  the  incision 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  separate  the  ute- 
rus and  bladder  from  their  surrounding 
attachments  to  the  pelvis.  I  then  at- 
tempted to  make  the  os  uteri  protrude 
at  tlie  OS  externum  vayina,  by  pressing 
forcibly  on  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  in 
a  direction  corres])onding  to  the  axis  of 
the  outlet :  but  I  failed  in  my  attempt ; 
I  could  not  push  it  so  low.  On  examin- 
ing into  the  cause  of  this  resistance,  we 
found  it  to  be  situated  where  the  vagina 
passes  out  of  the  pelvis,  as  I  have  before 
described. 

The  vagina,  the  curtain  of  the  outlet, 
and  the  neighbouring-  textures,  undergo 
considerable  changes  in  the  puerperal 
state  :  particularly,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  in  the  first  confinement.  The 
peritoneum  covering  the  uterus  itself,  as 
also  those  reflections  of  it  to  the  siir- 
roundiug  parts,  after  the  great  extension 
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pnxliRcd  bv  ])uoiiaiKV,  is  in  tlie  pio- 
j>rc'ss()f.siiniikiiif>-;  and  being- less  dense 
and  firm  llian  at  otber  times,  is  conse- 
quently little  calculated  to  sustain  tbe 
Avei^rlit  of  the  risccra.  In  dissectin<;f  the 
bodies  of  tbose  \»lio  iiavc  died  witliin  a 
few  days  after  deli\cry,  I  have  noticed 
tbat  tbe  peritoneum  on  tbe  ulentx,  u  bcrc 
it  is  about  to  be  reflected  to  tbe  bladder,  is 
loose  and  somcwbat  corruoated.  Tbe 
vag-ina,  on  whicb  tbe  bladder,  thus  ill 
sustained  by  the  peritoneum,  rests  its 
fundus,  is  relaxed  and  flabby  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  muscles 
and  fascia  which  surround,  and,  under 
other  circumstances,  brace  the  va^^-ina. 
Besides  this,  which  is  ])artly  tbe  relaxa- 
tion naturally  incident  to  parturition, 
and  partly,  also,  in  many  cases,  the  re- 
sult of  lono-.continued  distention  of  the 
passaoe  by  the  fcetal  head,  there  is  oc- 
casionally inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vagina,  and  leucor- 
rhoial  discbarg-e,  g-iving'  additional 
feebleness  to  tbat  canal.  These  circum- 
stances, when  viewed  in  connexion,  (the 
somewhat  greater  weight  of  the  uterus 
also  being  taken  into  account)  prove 
how  easily  the  bladder  and  uterus  may 
sufl'er  descent,  should  the  patient  leave 
the  recumbent  posture  too  early  :  and 
they  further  lead  us  to  infer,  that  the 
moderately-distended  bladder,  (Vom  want 
of  due  support,  may,  simj)ly  by  its 
weight,  drag-  down  the  uterus  with  it : 
and  so  become  the  chief  cause  of  descent 
of  that  organ  ;  an  inference,  the  truth  of 
which  is  frequently  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience. 

The  three  following-  cases  afford  ex- 
amjiles  oi sWght procidoitia,  succeeding 
parturition,  in  first  births,  where  pro])er 
remedies  could  scarcely  at  all  be  a])])licd, 
owing-  to  the  poverty  of  the  patients. 
Tbe  notes  I  possess  of  tbe  cases,  too,  are 
but  scanty.  That,  hoH  ever,  is  of  tbe 
less  consequence,  as  I  am  not  « riting 
a  regular  treatise  on  ])rolapse  of  tlie 
uterus  and  bladder,  but  ])urpose  merely 
to  point  out  the  great  tendency  there  is 
in  the  jiuerperal  state,  and  particularly 
after  a  first  child,  to  descent  of  the 
pelvic  viscera;  and  also  to  specify  the 
simplest  means  of  cure. 

1 .  Ellen  Fogg,  aged  20,  a  month  de- 
livered of  her  first  cbild,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  seven*  and  tedious  labour, 
was  still-born.  E\er  since  her  confine- 
ment she  has  been  feeble,  although 
naturally  healthy.     Five  days  ago,  first 


became  aware  tbat  she  had  a  bearing- 
down,  which  she  further  described  as  a 
sense  of  weight,  conjoined  with  a  feel- 
ing- as  if  something-  m  as  about  to  pro- 
trude from  the  vagina.  On  causing  her 
to  kneel  against  a  sofa,  I  find  the  os 
uteri  is  little  lower  than  natural,  but 
the  vagina  is  flabl)y,  and  in  a  degree 
prolapsed.  Just  within  the  os  externum, 
under  the  arcii  of  the  pubis,  the  finger 
encounters  a  somewhat  broad  smooth 
tumor,  easily  ])rcssed  up.  This  fulness 
seems  to  be  owing  to  tlic  fundus  of  the 
bladder  falling  lower  than  natural,  and 
carrying-  before  it  the  upper  w  all  of  the 
relaxed  vagina.  The  result  of  the  case 
is  not  noted. 

2.  Martha  Sullivan,  aged  25,  six 
months  ago  was  confined  of  her  first 
child.  Admits  that  she  was  up  and 
dressed  on  the  third  day;  and  that  after- 
wards she  daily  rose  and  moved  about 
as  if  she  had  been  in  health.  Says  that 
in  about  a  fortnight  after  ]al)our  she 
was  aware  of  something  being-  amiss, 
having-  the  feeling  as  if"  her  body  came 
down." 

Ou  examining  per  vaginam,  I  dis- 
covered slight  descent  of  the  uterus,  (the 
examination,  I  may  remark,  was  made 
in  the  morning,  and  prolapsus  in  all  its 
degiees  is  worse  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
day),  also  great  flabl>iness  of  the  vagina, 
and  descent  of  tbe  bladder ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  soft  tumor  occupies  the  upper  part 
of  the  vagina,  just  within  the  os  exter- 
num, and  is  easily  pressed  up.  Says 
that  tbe  sense  of  fulness  in  the  part  is 
greater  when  tbe  urine  is  long-  retained. 
The  above  entry  is  dated  the  Ist  of  Feb- 
ruary. On  the  25th  of  A]uil,  after  hav- 
ing in  tbe  interval  daily  used  the  nitrate 
of  silver  lotion,  (a  scruple  of  the  salt  to 
eight  ounces  of  water),  and  attended  to 
the  general  health,  this  patient  declares 
herself  better. 

3.  Ann  Mercer,  ag-cd  21,  healthy- 
looking,  a  month  and  three  days  de- 
livered of  her  first  cbild.  A])])]ies  on 
account  of  a  liearing-  down.  Suffered 
a  great  deal  during  her  jiregnancy  from 
itching  and  infiammation  of  the  vulva, 
for  wliich  she  had  medicine  from  the 
hospital.  Examiualion  j)er  vor/inam. 
Find  the  os  uteri  lo\ver,  in  a  slight  de- 
gree, than  it  ought.  But  the  cause  of  the 
sensation  of  bearing-  dow  n  is  OAving-  to 
descent  of  the  bladder,  for  I  find  a  soft 
smooth  tumor  or  fulness  situated  at  the 
uj)pcr  ])art  of,  and  just  within  the  os 
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exteniuin,  under  the  arch  of  tlie  pubis. 
Says  she  is  obliged  to  work,  and  cannot 
take  rest.  Ordered  a  Duffiu's  pessary, 
with  tiie  view  tliat  it  may  be  taken  out 
iiiyiitly,and  tiie  parts  waslied  night  and 
mornings;  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  lotion 
to  be  injected.  This  entry  is  February 
11.  March  10:  Cannot  bear  the  pre- 
sence of  the  pessary  in  the  vagina. 
Tumor  larger.  Ordered  to  go  into  the 
country. 

May  7th. — Has  just  returned  from 
the  country,  greatly  irapro^ed  in  her 
general  health,  and  in  res])cct  to  the 
feeling-  of  bearing"  down. 

In  the  foregoing'  examples  the  pa- 
tients were  destitute,  in  a  greatmeasuie, 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  more  parti- 
cularly of  that  ease  and  exemption  from 
toil  uhich  admits  of  the  uninterrupted 
employment  of  suitable  remedies.  The 
following-  cases,  being  more  favourably 
circumstanced,  were  cured. 

4.  Mrs.  L.,  aged  about  28,  robust  and 
V  igorous.  Confined  of  her  second  child. 
The  nurse  informed  me  that  this  lady, 
ever  since  her  first  confinement  (about 
two  years  ago),  has  been  severely  af- 
flicted with  a  bearing-down;  which  at 
times,  even  when  she  has  been  other- 
wise in  good  health,  has  disabled  her 
from  walking.  It  appears,  that  after 
licr  former  confinement,  being"  inexpe- 
lienced  and  headstrong",  she  had,  con- 
trary to  tlie  ad\ice  of  her  surgeon,  lel't 
her  bed  on  the  third  day  after  labour, 
and  in  all  respects  had  treated  herself 
after  the  manner  of  an  Indian  squaw. 

As  I  found  from  her  own  account  that 
.she  had  sufl'ered  much  inconvenience, 
discomfort,  and  distress,  until  ad\anc- 
ing  ])regnancy  removed  the  complaint, 
she  tiic  more  readily  listened  to  my  ad- 
vice on  the  ])resent  occasion,  which  con- 
sisted solely  in  recommending"  rent  in  a 
recuiubent  posture,  as  louy  us  the  sense 
of  beariny  down  should  continue;  re- 
minding her  at  the  same  time,  that  now 
was  the  opportunity  for  attempting  a 
perfect  cure,  and  that  if  she  were  ag"ain 
to  leave  her  room,  the  complaint  still  ex- 
isting, it  was  im])robable  she  would 
ever  get  rid  of  it.  For  the  first  fortnight, 
my  patient  remained  in  bed,  lightly 
covered  At  the  end  of  that  time  a 
sofa,  morning  after  morning",  was 
lnought  ])arallel  with  the  bed,  to  which 
slie  «as  remo\ed  lor  the  day.  At  the 
end  of  five  weeks  of  strict  adherence  to 
tlie   recumbent  plan,  she  began  to   sit, 


and  to  use  a  little  more  liberty.  On 
making  inquiry  many  months  after- 
wards, I  found  there  had  been  no  re- 
turn of  the  complaint  whatever. 

5.  Mrs.  W.,  aged  20,  was  delivered 
by  means  of  the  forceps,  after  the  head 
of  the  fcetus  had  remained  18  hours  in 
the  pelvis.  It  was  her  first  labour,  and 
not  otherwise  unpropitious  than  that  it 
was  severe  and  tedious.  The  child  was 
feeble  at  first,  but  lived.  Considerable 
irritation  of  the  bladder  followed,  re- 
quiring the  em])loyment  of  the  catheter. 
There  was  also  soreness  oi'  the  vulva 
ard  vaginal  passage,  and,  lor  the  first 
week,  slight  feverishness.  On  the  12th 
day  after  labour,  when  sitting  up  by  the 
bed,  was  aware  for  the  first  time  of  a 
feeling  of  bearing-dovMi,  which  ren- 
dered it  uncomfortable  to  remain  up- 
right. On  examining"  per  vayinam,  I 
found  the  passage  tender,  flabby,  and 
the  uterus  so  low  as  almost  to  rest  on 
the  peiineum.  I  now  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  perfect  rest  in  the  recum- 
bent posture,  lightly  covered,  on  a  mat- 
tress ill  bed  ;  and  occasional  ablution  of 
the  parts  with  tepid  water.  The  bowels 
were  attended  to.  Tiie  labour  happened 
on  the  25th  of  July.  By  the  14th  of 
August  she  had  removed  to  a  sofa.  At 
this  period  she  was  suddenly  seized  ^vith 
fever  and  ulcerated  sore  throat,  wliicli 
obliged  her  to  keep  her  bed  nearly  a 
fortnight.  On  i"eco\ering"  from  this 
seizure  and  venturing  out  of  bed,  she 
found  the  sensation  of  bearing-down 
entirely  gone.  By  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber, although  still  weakly,  she  was  free 
from  all  unpleasant  symptoms,  and  soon, 
in  every  respect,  perfectly  recovered. 

6.  Mrs.  H.,  aged  about  30,  was  de- 
liicred,  in  her  first  confinement,  by 
means  of  the  forcejis,  after  the  labour 
had  continued  20  hours,  and  the  head  of 
the  foetus,  notwithstanding  severe  ute- 
rine efforts,  had  remained  at  the  outlet 
for  eight  hours.  It  was  at  the  end  of  a 
week,  when  the  patient  began  to  leave 
her  bed,  that  she  first  experienced  a 
feeling"  of  bearing-down  in  the  situation 
of  the  uterus.  This  was  both  urgent 
and  distressing,  unless  she  remained  in 
the  recumbent  position.  I  was  now  in- 
formed by  the  iiuise,  that  the  patient  had 
difficulty  in  voiding"  hei  water,  and  that 
she  could  only  expel  it  by  long-conti- 
nued straining.  I  was  thcrefoic  induced 
to  examine  per  vayinain,  wlun  T  found 
the   cervix  uteri  resting  nearly  at  the  os 
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externum  vaf/ina,  and  lioic,  by  its  pres- 
sure on  the  nock  of  tlie  bladder,  im- 
pedinij  the  function  of  tlial  \  iscus.  I 
directed  }icr  to  raise  tlie  wonil)  willi  lier 
i'lngcr,  wLen  slic  had  to  void  lier  urine. 
In  this  she  partially  succeeded  ;  but  on 
several  occasions  I  was  oblij^'cd  not  only 
to  ])crforni  this  office  for  her,  but  also 
to  cui])loy  the  catheter.  The  vagina 
was  very  tender  and  flabby.  Soon  af- 
terwards (about  the  end  of  the  fort- 
night), the  patient  was  seized  with  an 
obscure  and  most  severe  affection  of  the 
head  (neuralgia,  I  believe),  which  con- 
fined her  to  bed,  with  little  cxcc])tion, 
for  six  weeks.  Long'  before  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period,  all  sense  of  bearing'- 
dow  u,  as  well  as  of  difficulty  in  \  oiding 
the  urine,  had  left  her.  Since  her  re- 
covery, althoug-h  she  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  walking  considerable  distances, 
she  has  had  no  return  of  the  bearing - 
down. 

The  following  case  differs  from  those 
already  re])ortcd,  as  it  was  the  bladder 
alone  which  descended.  It  constitutes 
an  example  of  that  rare  form  of  dis- 
placement known  by  the  name  of  hernia 
vesiccE. 

7.  Mrs.  K.,  aged  23,  of  an  active  and 
healthful  appearance,  two  months  gone 
in  her  second  pregnancy,  tells  me  (Octo- 
ber 31st,  1831)  that  four  months  ago 
she  discovered,  in  the  right  labium,  a 
tumor  which  was  soft,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  small  egg.  At  the  period  referred 
to,  she  was  suckling  her  first  child,  then 
ten  months  old.  Says  that  the  tumor, 
which  has  sometimes  increased  in  size, 
apjjears  in  a  morning  after  she  gets  out 
of  bed,  and  soon  disap))cars  when  she 
lies  down  at  night ;  also  that  its  size  is 
much  lessened  immediately  after  she  has 
voided  her  urine. 

On  examining,  I  detected  a  soft  and 
slightly  elastic  tumor,  occupying  the 
middle  of  the  right  labium,  on  its  inner 
or  mucous  surface.  Pressure  caused  it 
nearly  to  disappear,  and  at  the  same 
time  excited  in  her  the  desire  to  empty 
the  bladder.  With  my  finger  I  could 
readily  trace  the  line  of  descent  of  the 
bladder  (for  the  tumor  was  e\ideutly 
])roduced  by  this  viscus)  behind  the  wall 
of  the  vagina.  This  was  not  an  in- 
stance of  jjrolajise  of  the  bladder,  as 
commonly  described.  Here  was  no  mu- 
cous (lisv/iarf/e,  or  flabbiness  of  the 
vagina,  or  perceptible  procidentia 
iitcri.      The   bladder    evidently   passed 


in  its  descent  to  the  right  of  the 
median  line  of  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  vagina,  and  coursed  behind  the 
right  wall,  till  it  reached  the  edge  of 
the  labium  of  that  side.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  there  «  ere  no  very  urgent  symp- 
toms, saving-  a  rather  frequent  call  to 
make  water,  with  some  degree  of  ])aiu 
and  sense  of  dragging  in  the  back.  In 
other  respects  the  health  was  fair,  and 
the  patient  occasionally  walked  several 
miles  without  much  inconvenience. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  tumor, 
which  was  easily  eflccted,  I  introduced 
on  different  occasions  various  sizes  of 
the  common  globular  pessary,  and  al- 
ways for  a  time  with  lelief ;  but  sooner 
or  later  the  bladder  slipped  pasttiie  pes- 
sary, and  this  was  sure  to  be  followed 
by  such  distress  as  required  the  imme- 
diate removal  of  the  instrument.  T  now 
employed  a  sponge  of  moderate  size, 
which  was  worn  only  in  the  day.  This 
kej)t  the  l)ladder  fiom  descending  into 
the  labium  ;  but  when  the  s])ong'e  was 
removed,  I  could  feel  that  the  bladder 
was  not  in  situ.  It  had  made  for  itself  a 
nest  pretty  high  up  in  the  right  side  of 
the  vagina. 

Since  the  date  of  the  foregoing  )-eport 
Mrs.  K.  has  borne  two  children.  By 
the  employment  of  the  sponge  pessary, 
and  perhaps  also  by  the  advance  of  preg- 
nancy, the  com])laint  gradually  disap- 
peared. On  my  attendance  in  the  first 
labour,  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of 
the  tumor,  I  could  discover  nothing  un- 
usual in  the  vagina,  although  I  made  a 
careful  examination.  And  now,  after 
an  additional  interval  of  two  years,  she 
believes  herself  to  be  entirely  free  from 
the  complaint. 

The  last  case  which  I  shall  give,  is 
one  of  simple  prolapsus  vesica. 

On  the  25th  November,  1833,  I  was 
at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening-  requested 
by  a  professional  friend  to  consult  with 
him  in  a  case  of  tedious  labour,  which 
had  now  continued  between  forty  and 
fifty  hours.  The  vagina,  I  was  in- 
formed, was  blocked  up  by  a  swelling 
situated  on  the  pubal  half  of  that  canal 
— that  is  to  say,  immediately  behind  the 
arch  of  the  pubis;  and  further,  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  the  urine  had  been 
drawn  ofl'  six  times,  followed  on  each 
occasion  by,  in  a  great  measure,  subsi- 
ilence  of  the  tumor.  On  making  a  ma- 
nual examination,  the  finger  came  im- 
mediately on  a  large  s\\  elling,  situutecl 
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transversely,  under  and  behind  the  arch 
of  the  ]nibis ;  fullest  on  the  left  side ; 
caused,  doubtless,  by  the  position  of  the 
patient,  who  lay  on  her  left  side.  Be- 
yond this  swelling"  (whicii,  when  grasp- 
ed by  the  fing'ers  and  thumb,  poured  a 
stream  of  urine  from  the  meatus),  there 
Mas  to  be  felt,  first  a  deep  sulcus,  and 
theu,  further  inward,  the  flabby  lip  of 
the  nearly  dilated  os  uteri.  The  cathe- 
ter being  introduced,  a  gill  of  urine  was 
drawn,  when  the  swelling-  almost  disap- 
peared. It  was  clear  tliat  the  tumor  was 
caused  by  descent  of  the  bladder. 

It  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to 
detail  the  nature,  ])rogress,  and  termina- 
tion of  the  labour.  Suffice  it  to  say,  we 
found  the  head  firmly  impacted  in  a  con- 
tracted brim,  a  small  fold  of  the  funis 
(flabby  and  pulseless)  in  the  vagina,  and 
that  the  delivery  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty effected  by  means  of  the  perfora- 
tor and  craniotomy  forceps  ;  but  not  till 
rupture  of  tliat  part  of  the  cervix  uteri, 
which  was  jammed  during-  labour  be- 
tween the  fatal  head  and  the  projecting' 
promontory  of  the  sacrum,  had  taken 
place.  The  rent  was  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  leng-th,  and  ran  clear  through 
the  coats  of  the  uterus.  Severe  consti- 
tutional disturbance  followed,  and  the 
patient  had  to  keep  her  bed  for  upwards 
of  a  month.  By  the  end  of  the  second 
month,  though  still  weakly,  she  was  be- 
ginning- to  do  for  her  family.  At  this 
period  I  made  a  careful  examination  jyer 
vaginam,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining- 
the  situation  of  the  bladder.  I,  however, 
could  detect  nothing'  unusual;  the  va- 
g-ina  was  not  flabby,  nor  was  there  any 
fulness  behind  the  arch  of  the  pubis^  to 
indicate  that  the  bladder  w'as  lower  than 
it  ought  to  be.  At  this  time  (Feb.  20) 
the  patient  has  no  symptoms  referable  to 
the  madder.  She  is,  in  fact,  saving-  a 
deg-ree  of  debility,  quite  well. 

I  might  easily  multiply  cases  of  a 
similar  description,  and  I  might  also  de- 
tail others  of  a  different  kind,  illustra- 
tive of  the  distressing  effects  which  ulti- 
mately ensue  when  descent  of  the  ute- 
rus or  bladder,  in  the  puerperal  state,  is 
neglected  or  mismanaged.  For  the  pre- 
sent, however,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  giving-  a  series  of  brief  practical 
deductions,  all  of  them  not  jierhaps 
fairly  drawn  from  the  foregoing-  cases, 
but  at  all  events  drawn  from  sufficiently 
amj)le  experience. 


1.  Descent  of  one  or  more  of  the  pel- 
vic viscera  is  not,  as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved, a  disease  chiefly  of  middle  or 
advanced  life.  It  is  true,  complete  pro- 
lapse, the  last  miserable  state  of  the 
disease,  is  generally  found  in  those  w  lio 
have  passed  their  thirty -fifth  or  fortieth 
year;  but  the  first  stage  of  descent  ordi- 
narily commences  early  in  the  cliild- 
bearing-  period  of  life. 

2.  In  a  majority  (perhaps  I  might 
say  in  a  great  majority)  of  instances,  the 
complaint  follows  a  first  labour;  and 
that  from  causes  which  have  already 
been  stated. 

3.  Wlien  first  labours  are  tedious, 
more  es])ecially  when  this  appears  to  be 
owing-,  in  any  measure,  to  the  great  size 
of  the  child,  it  behoves  us  to  be  on  our 
g-uard  against  tlie  occurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease during-  the  puerperal  period — that 
is,  during-  the  first  six  weeks. 

4.  The  complaint  is  curable  if  detected 
on  its  first  occurrence,  as  also  when  the 
proper  plan  of  treatment  is  adopted  in 
the  puerperal  ])eriod  immediately  fol- 
lowing that  in  which  the  complaint  first 
appeared.  But  if  the  disease  is  ne- 
glected, each  succeeding  labour  renders 
it  less  remediable.  And  further,  when 
it  has  once  manifested  itself  in  the  puer- 
peral state,  even  although  it  may  have 
seemed  to  be  cured,  we  are  bound,  on 
every  recurrence  of  that  state,  to  subject 
the  ])atient  to  certain  precautionary  re- 
strictions. 

5.  Rest  in  the  recumbent  posture, 
wMiich  must  be  perfect  and  uninterrupted, 
is  the  most  powerful,  indeed  the  chief 
means  of  cure ;  of  course  every  other 
measure  that  prudence  can  suggest  be- 
ing meanwhile  pursued  to  invigorate  the 
general  health. 

G.  Astringent  lotions  and  pcssanes  of 
every  description  are,  in  puerperal  "  de- 
scent," eitlier  injurious  or  wholly  ineffi- 
cient. The  only  lotion  that  ought  to  be 
employed  is  tepid  water. 

7.  Those  who  are  habitually  subject 
to  even  the  slightest  visitings  of  this 
complaint  ought  never  to  suckle  a  longer 
period  than  five  or  six  months;  since 
prolonged  lactation,  next  to  frequent 
child-bearing-,  tends  the  most  powerfully 
to  produce  a  condition  of  the  vagina  fa- 
vouring- "  descent*." 


*   Edinburgh   Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
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EFFICACY  OF  EMETICS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
It  lias  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
me,  that  emetics  should  be  so  little  es- 
teemed, and  so  seldom  resorted  to,  at 
the  present  day ;  and  thl^  seems  the 
more  extraordinary,  wlien  Me  come  to 
consider  the  important  influence  they 
exercise  over  the  fnilctions  of  the  hu- 
man system.  Their  jtoucr  of  evacuat- 
ing' the  stomach  is  of  itself  no  small  ad- 
vantage; but  when  with  this  is  com- 
bined the  property  of  exciting'  the 
action  of  the  whole  absorbent  system, 
increasing-  or  restoring  the  diminished 
or  suspended  excretions,  and  thus  ad- 
justing the  balance  of  circulation,  it 
must  be  allowed  they  are  a  remedy  ca- 
pable of  most  extensive  a])])licatiou  in 
the  cure  of  disease.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  all  the  advantages  of  emetics 
are  obtained  by  nauseating  doses  of  anti- 
mony, or  some  other  medicine  ;  but  I 
can  by  no  means  subscribe  to  that  opi- 
nion. It  is  true  that  both  produce  a 
general  relaxation  of  the  S3stem,  but 
ithe  action  of  vomiting-  restores  the  cir- 
culation to  the  extreme  vessels,  which 
is  not  efiected,  at  least  so  certainly,  by 
mere  nausea.  This  distinction  is  for- 
cibly illustrated  in  cases  of  dropsy, 
where  powciful  diuretics  are  given,  and 
constant  nausea  is  kept  up,  but  without 

I)i-oducing  any  sensible  cflect  u])on  the 
cidneys;  but  no  sooner  has  an  emetic 
been  given,  so  as  to  produce  full  vomit- 
ing', than  it  often  occurs  that  the  kid- 
neys begin  to  act  vig-orously,  and  that 
action  is  kept  up  by  the  same  diuretics 
■which  previously  were  of  no  effect.  And 
somewliat  similar  takes  place  in  cases  of 
obstinate  constipation :  the  purgatives 
administei'ed  may  occasion  nausea,  and 
perhaps  some  vomiting,  without  produc- 
ing an}'  evacuation  Irom  the  bowels,  and 
jet  after  tlu^  iiill  operation  of  an  emetic, 
the  obstruction  is  not  unfrcquently  over- 
come, and  coj)ious  evacuations  are  pro- 
cured. 

In  disorders  of  the  stomach,  thi^  effect 
of  emetics  is  very  striking  in  w  hat  is  usu- 
ally termed  sick  headache  :  the  empty- 
ing the  stomach  generally  enables  the 
patient  to  resume  his  o(cu]ialions  in  an 
iiour  or  two  afterwards.  In  urticaria 
the  cure  is  often  equally  speedy,  when 


it  ])roceeds,  as  it  generally  does,  from 
some  indigestible  food  in  the  stomacii. 
In  spasmodic  asthma,  an  emetic  gene- 
rally affords  immediate  relief.  I  have 
kuoNvn  instances  where  ojiia'cs,  anti- 
spasmodics, smoking  stramonium,  ^c, 
had  all  failed  to  gi\e  relief,  luit  where 
full  vomiting  never  failed  to  do  so. 

In  my  early  practice  I  have  often 
been  annoyed  by  the  obstinate  con- 
tinuance of  hysteria,  in  spite  of  all  the 
fiEtid  drugs  I  could  pour  into  my  un- 
fortunate jiatieiit ;  but  e\j)erience  has 
long-  since  taught  me  tiiat  full  vomiting' 
is  an  unfailing  remedy  :  I  believe  hys- 
terics are  invariably  produced  by  food 
which  the  stomacii  will  not  digest. 
A  female  who  is  subject  to  hysterical 
attacks  eats  something'  of  an  indigestible 
nature,  and  in  consequence  has  an  attack 
of  hysteria,  or  else  some  strong  emotion 
of  the  mind  renders  her  stomach  no 
longer  capable  of  acting'  upon  its  con- 
tents :  in  either  case  the  effect  is  the 
same,  and  the  remedy  is  to  empty  the 
stomach.  In  crou])  and  bronchitis  they 
scarcely  require  an  advocate ;  their  ef- 
fect is  too  obvious,  in  emulgiug  the 
bronchial  g'lands,  and  promoting  an  in- 
creased secretion  from  the  whole  mem- 
brane lining  the  bronchial  tubes.  In 
cases  of  strumous  glands  in  the  neck, 
&c.,  the  g'ood  effects  of  a  course  of 
iodine  are  much  assisted,  and  the  cure 
accelerated,  by  the  exhibition  of  an 
emetic  once  or  twice  a  week ;  it  pro- 
motes absoi'])tion,  and  has  a  most  bene- 
ficial eflfect  upon  the  skin,  which  in 
these  cases  is  seldom  healthy. 

From  a  very  early  period  emetics  seem 
to  have  been  employed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  fevers,  and  their  utility  is 
so  generally  acknowledged  that  it 
would  be  sujierfluous  to  say  any  thing 
regarding  tiieir  use ;  but  I  may  here 
state,  that  in  the  remittent  fever  of  chil- 
dren, I  have  found  them  of  great  utility 
when  administered  an  hour  before  an 
exacerbation  is  expected ;  the  secretion 
of  the  kidneys,  the  salivary  g'lands,  and 
the  skin,  is  promoted,  rendering'  the 
thirst  less  intense,  and  often  inducing" 
calm  sleep, besides  improving  the  alviue 
secretions  and  removing  local  conges- 
tion. In  most  diseases  of  the  skin, 
emetics  arc  a  useful  auxiliary,  and  in 
many  will  eff\'Ct  a  cure,  in  conjunction 
w ith  the  «arm-bath. 

I  might  go  on  much  longer  enume- 
rating complaints  in  which  emetics  are 
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emineiitlj  useful,  but  I  have,  pcilia])s, 
said  too  nnicli  already  upon  a  subject  on 
which  I  have  little  that  is  new  to  offer; 
but  if  you  tliiuk  these  remarks  worthy 
a  place  in  the  Gazette,  I  shall  feel 
obliged  by  their  insertion. 
I  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Greenhow. 

North  ShieUls,  May  1834. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
If   the   two   cases    accompanyinjO"   this 
note  seem   to  you  of  sufficient  interest 
to  deserve  it,  your  giving  them  a  place 
in  your  valuable  journal  will  favour, 
Yours,  (*vcc. 

J.  B.  Thomson, 

Assistant  at  the  Preston  Dispensary. 

Preston  Dispensary, 
16th  May,  lt*34. 

Case  I. — Convulsions  succeeded  hy  per- 
manent spasmodic  contractioyi  oj  the 
left  hand. 

Jane  Riding;,  setatis  41 :  admitted  the 
20tli  February,  1834.  Is  a  washerwoman 
by  occupation.  She  has  a  florid  com- 
plexion, with  a  habit  slightly  tending  to 
plethora;  and  an  attentive  observer  will 
discover  a  degree  of  imbecility  in  her  look 
and  manner.  She  has  very  marked  stra- 
bismus, which  her  mother  states  to  have 
been  congenital,  and,  in  her  opinion,  some- 
how connected  with  or  arising  from  fre- 
quent convulsions  during  the  patient's  in- 
fancy. The  vision  is  also  imperfect  in 
both  eyes,  but  especiall}'  in  the  left,  the 
axis  of  which  is  directed  more  towards  the 
nose,  and  the  piij)il  of  which  is  more 
sluggish.  On  examining  the  head,  near 
to  the  junction  of  the  frontal,  parietal, 
sphenoid,  and  temporal  bones  on  the  right 
side,  and  extending  ujjwards  and  back- 
wards as  far  as  the  parietal  protuberance, 
is  a  very  considerable  elevation  of  the 
skull.  This  swelling  was  present  at  birth. 
With  this  exception,  the  head,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  body,  so  far  as  can  be 
observed,  present  no  peculiarity.  The 
mother  of  the  patient  says,  that  she  had 
convulsion  fits  from  the  moment  of  birth, 
without  intermission,  till  exactly  nine 
weeks  old,  when  they  went  off  entirely,  and 
were  never  observed  to  return  till  she  i-eached 
the  advanced  age  of  39.   Up  to  this  period  the 


patient  was  healthy,  and  was  only  troubled 
with  occasional  headaches  and  dy.smen- 
orrhoea.  In  the  beginning  of  August, 
1832,  while  sitting  at  some  domestic  em- 
ployment, she  was  observed  to  fall  sud- 
denly on  the  kitchen  floor,  and,  as  her 
mother  expresses  it,  hev  body  was  all  tivisted 
together  of  a  lump:  her  hands  were  clenched, 
and  drawn  forcibly  upwards  against  her 
chest.  She  did  not  cry  or  speak,  and  ap- 
peared not  to  have  any  sensation.  There 
Avas  apparent  difficulty,  but  no  stertor, 
in  the  breathing,  and  she  frothed  at  the 
mouth.  Patient  herself  says,  that  from 
half-past  ten  o'clock,  a.m.  till  five  p.m. 
she  remained  quite  insensible. 

From  this  date,  the  left  hand  has  taken 
a  .*ixed  and  distorted  character.  The  little 
finger  is  twisted  inwards,  so  as  to  rest 
upon  the  upper  phalanx  of  the  index  finger, 
while  the  middle  and  ring  fingers  are  im- 
moveably  flexed  over  the  little  one.  Mo- 
bility is  wanting,  but  the  sensibility  re- 
mains, and  in  the  middle,  ring,  and  little 
fingers,  it  is  morbidly  increased.  Fur  a  con- 
siderable time  after  this  fit,  the  right  hand 
remained  flexed  and  rigid,  but  has  gradu- 
ally improved  under  repeated  venesections. 
Patient  has  since  this  time  (and  at  present) 
been  attacked  weekly,  or  sometimes  twice 
a  week,  with  spasms  and  contractions  of 
the  upper  and  lower  extremities;  the  arms 
especially  are  often  violently  twitched  up 
against  the  breast :  when  her  brother  (a 
stout  man)  uses  all  his  force  to  bring  them 
into  their  natural  situations,  or  plunges 
them  in  warm  water,  a  copious  perspiration 
breaks  out  upon  her  body,  and  the  fit  goes 
off.  The  only  cause  which  she  can  as- 
sign for  these  fits,  is  the  present  irregular 
state  of  the  catamenia,  which  return  every 
second  week  in  profusion.  She  has  also 
foimd  tw  itchings  follow  the  immersion  of 
her  hands  in  cold  water,  which  she  has 
now  learned  sedulously  to  avoid.  She  has 
frequent  headache,  with  vertigo  and  shoot- 
ing pain  around  the  orbits.  The  respira- 
tory and  circulatory  systems  seem  healthy; 
the  pulse  85,  full  and  firm  ;  bowels  rather 
costive;  tongue  clean;  appetite  almost 
voracious. 

Treatment. — Medicinal  agents  of  various 
kinds  have  been  used  in  the  treatmentof  this 
case,  but  as  the  cause  of  the  whole  may  be 
fairly  believed  to  lie  in  some  organic  cere- 
bral disorganization,  these  means  were  only 
l^rescribed  as  palliatives. 

Bleedings,  local  and  general;  blisters  to 
the  affected  extremity,  and  the  surface 
sprinkled  with  strychnia ;  blisters  to  the 
nucha ;  liniments  of  a  stimulant  kind, 
— have  been  employed  at  different  times. 
The  constitutional  symptoms  were  im- 
proved by  general  bleeding ;  but  the  con- 
tracted state  of  the  left  hand  has  not  been 
affected  in  the  slightest  degree. 
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Remark. — To  what  class  or  order  of 
the  nosolog-ical  cliart  are  we  to  refer 
this  case  ?  Uiulor  Class  II.,  Order  III., 
Genus  Raphania,  of  Dr.  CiiUen,  we 
have  certainly  a  near  ap])ro.\imation  to 
it.  But  the"  lengtli  of  time  during' 
which  the  s])astic  contractions  of  the 
joints  remain  in  this  g'enus  is  only  a  few 
days,  uhereas  the  contracted  state  of 
the  hand,  descrihed  above,  has  existed 
since  August  1832,  a  period  of  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half.  Besides,  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  cause  to  which  Dr. 
C'ullen  imputes  raphania  could  have 
operated  in  this  case. 

Some  very  important  physiological 
deductions  may  he  drawn  from  this  case ; 
but  these  I  shall  leave  to  the  sagacity  of 
your  readers,  for  fear  of  taking  up  too 
much  room  in  your  valuable  repositor}'. 

Case  II. — Spasmodic  Motion  of  the 
Abdominal  Muscles. 
On  the  2.">tli  April,  1834,  Nancy  Hindle, 
cPtatis  34,  No.  1,  Peter-Street,  a  hand-loom 
weaver,  was  admitted  a  patient  of  the  dis- 
pensary. She  seems  a  stout  healthy  wo- 
man, but  states  that  she  feels  very  weakly, 
and  has  been  much  reduced  by  working 
hard  for  a  family  of  four  children.  There 
is  a  constant  spasmodic  action  (with  short 
interruptions)  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
This  first  began  seven  months  ago,  when 
the  patient  was  in  the  family  way,  and 
within  a  month  of  her  confinement,  and 
has  continued  more  or  less  violent,  yet 
never  altogether  absent,  up  to  the  present 
date.  The  labour  went  on  well,  and  was 
completed  favourably, notwithstanding  this 
disease.  She  thinks  the  cause  was  her 
uncommon  weakness  at  that  period.  These 
few  weeks  jiast  the  spasms  have  been 
more  frequent  and  strong,  and  at  present 
the  abdomen  is  heaved  up,  and  subsides 
regularly  at  the  rate  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  times  in  a  minute.  The  belly  is  not 
agitated  so  much  when  she  takes  the  hori- 
zontal posture,  but  the  complaint  gives 
almost  no  jjain,  being  only  of  a  disagree- 
able nature  There  is  no  aflection  of  the 
respiratory  muscles,  nor  sonorous  respira- 
tion, as  in  hieeough,  the  spasm  being 
wholly  limited  to  the  abdominal  region. 
Pulse  natural  in  number,  but  fe<'ble  in 
strength.  Bowels  rather  confined.  Dr. 
Alexander  prescribed  the  following  — 

R.  Ferri  Carbonat.  3ij.;  ft.  Pulv.  ct 
liabeat  tales  xij.;  Capt.  j.  ter  die; 
Habeat  Pil.  Calomel,  ct  Colocynth.  x. 
sumat.  j.  om.  nocte. 

May  2d. — The  patient  is  much  improved : 
she  feels  herself  stronger, and  the  sjiasmodic 
action  of  tiie  abdomen  recurs  only  ten  or 


twelve  times  in  a  minute,  and  much  less 
violently.     Contin.  jmlveres. 

May  9th. — The  sjjasms  have  so  subsided, 
and  the  general  health  so  much  improved, 
that  she  is  considered  cured. 


Remark. — May  we  suppose  that  tl 
istended  state  of  the  abdomen  durii 


the 
distended  state  of  the  abdomen  during 
pregnancy  had  in  an  enfeebled  frame 
reduced  the  muscles  from  a  state  of 
tonicity  to  one  of  debility  ?  The  most 
curious  peculiarity  in  this  case  is  the 
length  of  time  it  lasted— the  space  of 
seven  months.  Doubtless  there  is  a 
great  tendency,  in  diseases  of  this  nature, 
to  become  habitual ;  and  cases  of  chronic 
hiccough  are  said  to  have  lasted  for 
many  months  incessantly,and  these  were 
at  last  broken  through  with  great  diffi- 
culty. In  the  present  case,  we  certainly 
had  that  general  weakness  and  irrita- 
bility of  tlie  nervous  system  which  is  so 
apt  to  encourage  the  continuance  of  irre- 
gular and  spasmodic  action.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  case  similar  to  this  on 
record. 


DISCOVERY  OF 

LYMPHATICS    IN  THE   HUMAN 
PLACENTA   AND   FUNIS, 

By  Dr.  V.  FouMANN. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  placenta  and 
funis  rank  foremost  among  those  parts 
in  which  the  presence  and  distribution 
of  absorbents  have  not  yet  been  duly  re- 
cognized. Some  anatomists,  certainly, 
such  as  Everhard,  Pascoli,  Xeedham, 
and  Roslin,  who  are  cited  by  Schreger, 
as  also  Wrisberg,  and  Uttini,  insist 
that  they  have  seen  absorbent  vessels  in 
tkcse  parts  ;  but  little  reliance  was 
])laced  on  their  oliservations,  because 
men  of  great  reputation,  such  as  Hunter, 
Hewson,  Cruikshauk,  Mascagni,  and 
others,  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  de- 
monstrate them.  jNIoreover,  as,  after 
the  establishment  of  Hunter's  doctrine 
of  absorption  by  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
new  ex])erimcnts  were  made  which  ap- 
peared to  favour  the  theory  of  absoq)- 
tion  by  the  veins,  and  the  attempts  to 
discover  absorbents  in  the  ])laccnta  and 
funis  were  unsuccessful,  these  parts 
were,  without  farther  consideration,  de- 
clared to  be  un])rovided  with  absorbents, 
and  were  even  employed  as  a  proof  of 
absoi-])tion  by  the  veins.     It  was  main- 
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taincil  that  venous  absoqjtion  was  not 
07ily  proved  by  numerous  experiments 
on  live  animals,  but  also  by  those  jiarts 
which,  though  not  provided  with  ab- 
sorbents, v\  ere  jet  organs— such  as  the 
placenta,  eye,  &c.,  in  whicli  the  exist- 
ence of  an  active  absorption  could  not 
be  denied.  Now  in  this  there  was 
evidently  a  false  conclusion.  The  fact 
that  absorbents  have  not  been  found  in 
certain  organs  does  not  prove  tlicir  non- 
existence in  tiiose  organs,  but  only  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  them. 
In  general,  physiologists  relied  too  much 
on  superficial  examination  of  tliese  ves- 
sels, and  were  thereby  led  into  many 
errors.  Thus^Iagendiecontested  Monro's 
and  He^vson's  doctrine  of  tlie  presence 
of  absorbents  in  all  the  vertehrata  ;  and 
still  denies  the  existence  of  vasa  chvli- 
fera  in  birds.  Fishes  and  amphibia 
have  a  per/'cct  absorbent  system  ;  the  in- 
testinal canal  of  birds,  and  many  other 
parts  said  to  be  without  absorbents,  are 
plentifully  jirovided  with  them  ;  and  the 
placenta  and  funis  are,  as  we  shall 
prove,  in  the  same  predicament. 

Tlie  funis  consists,  its  blood- vessels 
excepted,  of  a  tissue  of  absorbents, 
which  is  so  close  that  the  point  of  a 
needle  cannot  be  introduced  into  any 
part  of  it  without  wounding  one.  No- 
thing can  be  easier  than  to  inject  them 
with  mercury.  Had  the  anatomists  who 
asserted  that  they  observed  absorbents 
in  the  funis,  been  rightly  aware  of  their 
situation,  it  v  ould  have  been  easy  for 
them  to  convince  their  opponents  of  the 
trutli  of  their  statement  by  ocular  de- 
monstration. To  fill  them  with  mer- 
cury, nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
pierce  the  sheath  with  a  small  lancet, 
and  then  inject  the  metal  through  a  fine 
tube.  As  a  great  many  vessels  are  ne- 
cessaiily  wounded  in  this  operation, 
and  the  mercury,  on  entering  one 
branch,  gets  into  others  through  nume- 
rous anastomoses,  it  is  evident  that  the 
experiment  must  easily  succeed.  It 
must  here  be  remarked  that  the  filling 
of  the  absorbents  of  the  funis  is  the 
more  readily  acconsplished,  the  fuller  it 
is  of  the  liquor  Whartnni ;  which  no 
doubt  arises  f  om  the  fact  tliat  that  fluid 
distends  the  vessels  (absorbents)  in  which 
it  is  contained,  and  consequently  favours 
the  entrance  and  advance  of  tlie  mer- 
cury. For  the  rest,  it  would  be  vain 
lo  endeavour  to  discover  in  the  funis  and 
placenta  absorbents  provided  with  valves, 
as  Wrisberg  pretended  he  saw,  or  as  we 
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find  them  after  leaving  the  venous  or- 
gans of  the  l)ody.  The  absorbents  of 
these  temporary  structures  do  not  attain 
to  such  a  degree  of  development,  but 
are  circumstanced  as  they  are  in  the 
parenchyma  of  the  organs;  that  is  to 
say,  they  form  tissues  and  net-works,  of 
which  the  branches  are  valveless,  so 
that  mercury  injected  into  any  one  can 
proceed  in  all  directions. 

If  we  wish  to  enter  minutely  into  the 
examination  of  the  absorbents  of  those 
parts  by  means  of  wiiicli  the  communi- 
cation between  the  mother  and  foetus  is 
maintained,  we  have  to  consider  those 
vessels  as  they  exist  in  the  placenta  and 
funis,  as  well  as  tlieir  passage  into  the 
body  of  the  foetus,  and  their  distribution 
therein.  The  funis,  its  blood-vessels 
excepted,  consists  solely  of  a  tissue  of 
absorbents,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. The  larger  ones  occupy  its  axis, 
w  bile  the  smaller  ramify  to\vards  the  sur- 
flice,  and  are  at  length  lost  in  the  sheath. 
The  cells  or  vesicles  usually  observed 
iu  the  funis  are  shown  by  injection 
to  be  dilatations  of  the  absorbents,  into 
which  brandies  from  the  placental  side 
open  themselves,  and  continue  their 
course  to  the  foetus  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  absorbents  of  the  funis  become  per- 
ceptibly finer  at  each  of  its  extremities, 
and  especially  where  they  enter  the 
cutis  at  the  umbilicus.  But  before  I 
proceed  further  with  a  description  of 
them  in  that  situation,  I  must  relate 
what  I  have  observed  of  them  in  the 
placenta. 

By  injecting-  with  mercury  the  tissue 
of  absorbents  at  the  placental  extiemity 
of  the  funis,  and  driving  tlie  metal  to- 
wards the  placenta  with  tlie  handle  of  a 
scalpel,  we  may  sometimes  succeed  in 
injecting  a  net-work  of  absorbents  that 
is  .sjuead  out  between  the  placenta  and 
its  investing  membrane.  1  never  saw 
any  \essels  rising  from  this  net-work, 
and  ramifying  into  the  membrane,  (the 
chorion,)  as  has  been  observed  with  re- 
spect to  the  sheath  of  the  funis ;  and  I 
but  seldom  discovered  any  branches 
penetrating  the  jiarenchynia  of  the  pla- 
centa. Where  they  proceed  when  they 
do  penetrate,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
make  out ;  but  I  am  incliicd  to  think 
they  reach  its  uterine  surface. 

On  the  passage  of  the  tissue  of  absor- 
bents of  the  funis  into  the  abdominal  re- 
gion of  the  foetus,  the  superficial  ramifica- 
tions at  the  distance  of  a  few  lines  from  the 
umbilical  ring-,  become  so  very  minute 
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as  to  be  scarcely  discoverable  by  a  stroiiy 
leus,  even  «hcn  injected  with  mercury. 
On  tljc  otiicr  hand,  the  deeper-seated 
vessels  o^aiu  in  strength  while  thcj  lose 
in  diameter;  so  that  we  can  employ  the 
handle  of  the  scaljjcl  to  drive  the  mer- 
cury on  through  them  without  any  fear 
of  their  ru])ture.  On  reaching- the  umbili- 
cal ring-,  they  liecome  som'^what  larger, 
and  some  of  them  run  into  the  dense 
tissue  of  the  absorl)ents  between  the  epi- 
dermis and  cutis,  ol"  which  the  sheath  of 
the  funis  is  only  a  continuation.  The 
rest  unite  into  branches,  which  proceed 
under  tlie  cutis,  and  at  the  distance  of 
some  lines  from  the  umbilical  ring^  gpe- 
nerate  a  lymphatic  trunk,  which, running- 
in  a  circiular  direction,  forms  another 
ring-.  This  gives  off  branches  which, 
following-  the  external  abdominal  veins, 
descend  between  the  cutis  and  the  mus- 
cles to  the  ing-uinal  reg-ion,  and  pass 
under  the  crural  arch  to  the  iliac  glands. 
I  ha\  e  iu\  ariably  observed  this  distribu- 
tion ;  but  I  have  sometimes  also  found 
Jymjjhatic  branches  beneath  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles,  proceeding-  from  the  funis 
through  the  umbilical  ring,  and  following- 
the  vein  or  arteries  into  the  porta  of  the 
liver,  or  else  running-  to  the  glands 
which  receive  the  vessels  that  descend 
without  the  abdominal  muscles. — From 
the  Dublin  Journal. 
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L'Autcur  se  tue  a  allonger  ce  q-ae  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  alrdger." — D'Alembert. 


The  Anatomif  of  the  Human  Fye.  By 
John  Daluvmple,  Assistant  Sur- 
geon to  the  London  Ophthalmic  In- 
lirmary. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  hitherto 
there  has  been  no  w ork  in  our  languag-e 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Eye.  We  liave  had  numerous  trea- 
tises on  the  ])athology  of  the  organ, — 
on  the  surgical  treatment  proper  for  its 
various  complaints, — ami  abundance  of 
detached  p'apers  on  jiarticular  ])oints 
relating-  to  its  structure,  and  the  physio- 
logy of  vision — but  a  systematic  work, 
treating-  of  the  anatomy  alone,  has  been 
a  desideratum,  till  now  that  it  has 
been  supplied  by  Mr.  Dalrymple.  The 
author  has   taken   Ziini  as  his  model, 


than  whom,  notwithstanding  the  length 
of  time  since  the  "  Dcscriptio  Auatoniiva 
Oculi  JIumaiii"  was  first  brought  out, 
he  could  not  perhaps  have  chosen  a 
better.  It  shows,  by  the  way,  that 
on  the  Continent  matters  must  have 
been  iu  this  respect  pretty  much  as 
among  ourselves;  for  though  there  have 
been  many  continental  writers  who  have 
taken  up  portions  of  the  eye  as  the  pe- 
culiar subject  of"  their  study,  (Roscn- 
miillci-,  for  example,  who  treats  of  the 
external  parts, — and  in  whose  work, 
published  in  1810,  a  co])ious  list  of 
ophthalmological  authoiities  may  be 
found),  yet  we  have  to  go  back  to  Zinu, 
who  flourished  about  eighty  years  since, 
as  the  best,  if  not  the  only  complete 
guide,  to  whom  we  may  commit  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  of  course  avails  him- 
self of  all  tlie  best  modern  authorities 
in  giving-  as  much  of  perfection  as  ])os- 
sible  to  his  work ;  while  the  ground- 
work, he  informs  us,  w  as  originally  laid 
for  it  in  his  lectures  delivered  at  the 
London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  illus- 
trated by  minute  and  laborious  dis- 
sections. 

We  have  no  iuten'ion  of  proceeding 
to  analyse  for  our  readers  a  systematic 
and  am])le  treatise  o("  this  sort;  but  to 
all  who  desire  to  study  the  anatomy  of 
the  eye,  in  that  full  det-jil  which  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject  demands, 
we  strongly  recommend  the  work  before 
us,  as  one  of  the  best  possible  instruc- 
tors. It  abounds  with  information,  very 
interestingly  and  perspicuously  ar- 
rang-ed.  As  a  good  exam])le  of  this,  we 
would  refer  to  the  account  of  the  iris, 
which  is  the  best  we  have  met  with  iu 
any  autlior. 

Yet  ^^  e  would  by  no  means  be  uTider- 
stood  to  pledge  ourselves  for  the  ])erfect 
accuracy  of  the  details  of  the  volume. 
We  noticed,  indeed,  several  poin.ts,  in 
our  ])erusal  of  it,  from  \\hich  we  could 
not  help  withholding-  our  assent;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  dcscrij)tion  of  the  eyelids, 
we  observe  that  the  author  admits  the 
existence  of  fibro-cartilage  in  their 
structure.  We  confess  we  thought  it  was 
universally  allowed  that  Bichat's  o])i- 
nion  of  their  (il)ro-cartilaginous  nature 
has  been  long  since  dis])roved,  and  that 
the  tarsi  are  purely  cartilaginous.  Again, 
in  the  account  of  the  sclerotic,  we  are 
told,  that  "  in  its  texture  it  is  dense  and 
unyielding,  coriaceous  in  appearance, 
and  nearly  rcseml)liiig-  a  piece  of  iihite 
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leather."  This  is  a  description  wliirli 
we  fear  will  not  readily  be  assented  t<> 
by  many  observers. 

In  noticing-  the  structure  of  the  cornea, 
Mr.  Dalryniple  tells  us,  that,  "  like  the 
sclerotic,  the  cornea  is  a  fibrous  mem- 
brane ;  and  the  onli/  point  ofajfinitij  be- 
tween them  is,  that  they  both  belong-  to 
the  same  general  class  of  elementary 
tissues."  We  sliould  think  that,  where 
the  "  only  point  of  affinity"  between 
two  textures  is  so  exceedingly  faint,  a 
comparison  might  very  well  be  dis- 
pensed with.  What  sing-Ie  point  of  ana- 
Jog-y,  in  fact,  can  there  be  said  to  subsist 
between  the  cornea  and  the  sclerotic  ? 

Nor  are  we  quite  satisfied  m  ith  the 
account  which  our  author  gives  us  of 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  cornea ;  we 
cannot  avoid  thinking-  it  very  imperfect. 
But  these  are  ti-ifling-  objections,  which 
we  are  willing  should  have  no  weight 
in  detracting-  from  the  merits  of  the 
treatise  generally. 

There  is  one  opinion  of  the  author's 
which  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over 
without  notice  ; — we  allude  to  his  pre- 
sent view  (for  it  has  recently  undergone 
some  cliang-e)  of  the  fold  and  foramen 
of  Sommcring-.  Mr.  Dalrymple,  from 
a  late  opjiortunity  of  investigation,  has 
adopted  the  opinion  that  there  is  neither 
a  real  foramen,  nor  a  fold  in  the  retina, 
except  as  a  post-mortem  appearance. 
He  informs  us,  that  subsequently  to  the 
statement  of  his  views  on  this  subject, 
contained  in  the  body  of  his  work,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  a  hu- 
man eye  within  a  very  few  hours  after 
death ;  and  that  the  examination  was 
conducted  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. "  On  making  a  transverse 
section  through  the  eye,  about  one- 
fourth  of  au  inch  behind  the  cornea, 
and  immersing  the  posterior  part  in 
water,  I  obseived  the  retina  without  fold 
or  plica  throughout.  At  the  usual  place 
of  the  spot  of  Sommering-,  I  found  a 
minute  cup-like  depression,  with  an, 
elevated  3  ellow -coloured  lip  around 
it.  Instead  of  a  duplicature  of  the 
retina,  it  appeared  as  if  this  membrane 
was  indeed  thicker  at  the  immediate 
circumference  of  the  central  hollow, 
but  still  there  was  neither  fold  nor 
real  foramen.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  vitreous  fluid  partially  escaped, 
the  circular  edges  of  the  depression  be- 
came elongated,  elevated,  and  finally 
came  in  contact;  presenting  precisely 
the  same  fold  whieh  I  Ijad  so  often  be- 


fore remarked."  The  author  then  refei-s 
to  the  actual  preparation  in  his  ])r)sses- 
sion,  and  to  a  drawing  of  wjacii  he 
gives  a  lithogiaph  copy  in  his  book. 

What  follows  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject seems  to  be  worth  extracting-.  "  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  this  fold  is  always 
in  one  and  the  same  place,  directed  con- 
stantly in  a  horizontal  line  from  the 
entry  of  the  optic  nerve  outwards;  it  is 
seen  in  all  cases  where  the  foramen  of 
Sommering  exists ;  in  the  foetus,  the 
adult  man,  in  certain  monkeys,  and  in 
some  lizards.  In  the  chameleon  there 
are  two  folds  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
central  depression.  As  in  this  one  in- 
stance I  actually  witnessed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  fold,  I  suspect  the  whole  to 
be  the  result  of  some  postmortem 
change ;  and  am  therefore  comj)elled  to 
confess  that  the  true  nature  of  tliis  very 
interesting  portion  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  retina,  is  still  a  desideratum  in  our 
science." 

The  plates,  we  may  add,  which  are 
attached  to  the  volume,  are  extremely 
well  executed ;  and  we  have,  indeed, 
no  fault  to  notice  in  the  "  getting-  up" 
of  the  work,  except  that  the  Latin  ex- 
tracts from  Zinn  and  others  are  woefully 
full  of  errata,  and  will  require  to  be 
carefully  con-ected  before  they  are  again 
committed  to  the  press. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturdai/,  May  31,  1834. 


"  Licet  omnibuK,  licet  etiam  milii,  dignitatem 
Artis  MedlciB  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veiiieudi  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  non  recuso." 

Cicero. 


OUGHT  SURGICAL  EDUCATION 
TO  BE  EXCLUSIVELY  PROVIN- 
CIAL ? 

We  briefly  alluded  last  week  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  surgeons*  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Hospital  having  refused  to  con- 
cur in  the  representation  of  those  of  Bris- 

*  We  liave  received  a  letter  from  Pr.  Booth,  of 
Birmingham,  dissenting  from  llie  opinion  "  that 
an  injury  had  been  done  to  the  ijrofession,  by 
that  regulation  of  the  Apothecaries  which  dis- 
penses with  the  necessity  o:  any  attendance  in 
London."  We  ought  to  have  used  the  words 
"  surgeons"  of  the  Birmingham  Hospital,  instcacl 
of  "  medical  officers,"  in  our  last  number. 
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tol,\vitliico-ai(l  to  the  proposed  exemption  than  an\^  given  hospital  in  a  provincial 
of  their  pu])i]s  from  any  attendance  in  town,  but  simply  this  :  whether  the 
London.  The  question  is  one  of  much  education  of  a  young  surgeon  be  more 
importance,  setting  aside  all  reference  to  likely  to  be  complete,  and  to  make  him 
the  individual  schools  above-mentioned,  a  good  practitioner,  if  he  attend  a  pro- 
and  taking  it  merely  on  the  broad  vincial  hospital  for  a  certain  time,  and 
ground  of  its  bearing  upon  medical  a  London  hospital  for  six  additional 
education.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  months ;  or  if  he  attend  the  provincial 
provincial  hospitals,  can  deny  to  them  hospital  for  a  certain  time,  a/trf  </teM  co?t- 
the  merit  of  being  exceedingly  valuable,  titiue  to  attend  the  same  hospital  for  six 
not  merely  as  eleemosynary  establish-  months  lonyer  P  No  one  can  for  an  in- 
mcnts,  but  as  medical  schools:  at  the  stant  hesitate  about  the  answer ;  and  we 
same  time,  assuming  the  remarks  of  the  have  no  objection,  for  the  sake  of  our 
memorialists  to  be  of  general  application,  Bristol  friends,  to  reverse  the  argument, 
we  must  sa}"  they  are  more  happy  where  by  asserting  that  a  student  who  has  at- 
they  deny  the  superiority  of  certain  pro-  tended  a  London  hosjiital  for  a  certain 
vincial  hospitals,  which  have  privileges  period,  is  likely  to  be  a  better  surgeon  if 
superior  to  themselves,  than  in  what  they  he  then  attend  the  Bristol  Infirmary  for 
assert  regarding  their  own  equality  \^  ith  six  months,  than  if  he  merely  continue  his 
the  metropolitan  schools.  It  is,  we  attendance  for  half  a  year  more  at  his 
agree  witli  them,  aa  anomaly  that  original  hospital  in  the  metropolis. 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  Collision  brightens  intellect  as  surely 
should  all  severally  be  placed  on  an  as  attrition  polishes  metal.  Errors  are 
equality  with  London,  while  no  town  removed,  new  suggestions  arise,  and 
in  England  enjoys  this  privilege  ;  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  mind  is 
we  think  it  quite  monstrous  and  alisurd  brought  into  more  vigorous  play  by 
that  attendance  on  a  small  hos]iital  like  the  differences  in  the  modes  of  treat- 
that  of  Aberdeen,  should  confer  advan-  ment— the  new  light  in  whicli  the  same 
tages — or  rather  privileges,  which  are  subject  is  placed — the  multiplied  corn- 
denied  to  various  noble  institutions  in  parison,  and  a  thousand  other  circum- 
England — and  among  others,  to  that  of  stances  which  are  unceasingly  in  ope- 
Bristol.  Unluckily,  however,  for  their  ration  amid  the  vast  field  of  observa- 
areument,  the  memorialists  do  not  rest  tion,  and  the  vast  number  of  observers 
wilJ!  this  proposition,  but  go  on  to  lay  constantly  engaged  in  the  metro- 
down  another,  viz.,  that  requiring-  an  polls.  It  is  not  so  much  that  there 
attendance  of  even  six  months  in  London  is  individual  superiority  originally, 
"  is  highly  objectionable,"  for  various  as  that,  out  of  the  greater  number  of 
alleged  reasons  \\hich  are  specified  (see  persons  who  embark  in  the  profession, 
Gazette,  ]).  191).  and  the  greater  extent  of  opportunities 
Among  the  circumstances  alluded  to  as  they  enjoy,  a  greater  mass  of  knowledge 
constituting  those  objections,  one  is,  that  is  collected,  and  ampler  means  are  af- 
such  attendance  is  unnecessary,  as  it  is  forded  to  the  student  to  appropriate  a 
asserted  that  a  student  can  spend  his  time  portion  of  it  to  himself  Let  it  be  sup- 
just  as  ])rofifab]y  at  a  provincial  as  at  a  posed  that  the  ]n-ivilege  of  having  their 
London  hospital — nay,  it  is  implied  that,  students  licensed  to  practise  surgery, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  provincial  bos-  were  given  to  any  provincial  school — 
pitals  arc  the  better.  Now  we  submit  that  say,  for  instance,  to  that  of  Bristol, 
the  question  is  not  whether  any  given  without  their  having  to  come  to  London 
ho-^pital   in   London  is  better  or  worse  for  any  part  of  their  attendance— can  it 
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for  a  moment  be  doubted  tbat  tbe  race 
of  surgeons  tbere  would  deteriorate — 
tliat  tbcy  would  fall  into  local  babits 
and  peculiarities  of  practice — tbat  tbey 
would  be  bebind  most  of  tbeir  neigb- 
bours  in  availing  themselves  of  tbe  im- 
j)rovements  wbicii  science  made  from 
time  to  time;  and  tbat  if  any  one,  more 
tbirsty  for  knowledg-e  than  tbe  rest,  did 
visit  London  or  Paris,  witb  a  view  of 
( omj)lctino-  his  education,  he  would  be 
regarded  by  bis  toH nsmen  on  bis  return 
\\'\i\\  a  favourable  eye,  as  superior  to 
liis  neighbours,  and  as  one  who  bad 
spared  no  pains  to  master  tbe  difficulties 
of  his  profession.  One  of  the  causes 
Avbich  has  in  a  very  striking"  degree 
tended  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  know- 
ledge among  English  surgeons  has  been 
the  information  tbey  have  gathered, 
and  the  taste  and  zeal  tbey  have  ac- 
quired for  professional  pursuits,  during 
tbeir  sliort  sojourn  in  London.  An  im- 
pression is  often  made  at  this  time  which 
permanently  influences  the  character  of 
the  individual,  and  the  period  of  his 
resort  to  tbe  metropolis,  where  his  mind 
expanded  amid  the  profusion  and  va- 
riety of  intellect  which  surrounded  him, 
is  looked  back  upon  witb  pleasure 
durng  tbe  whole  of  bis  after-life. 

But  we  are  told  tbat  coming  to  Lon- 
don is  "  injurious  to  tbe  morals  of  stu- 
dents." We  are  unwilling  to  suspect 
tbe  memorialists  of  hypocrisy,  but  we 
must  say  that  the  manner  in  Avhich  this 
is  put  forward  savours  too  much  of 
canting.  Do  they  suppose  any  one  will 
credit  tbe  assertion,  that  tbeir  young 
men  come  here  quite  immaculate,  and 
that  having  been  impressed  with  all 
the  virtuous  habits  v^bich  prevail  in  a 
sea-port  and  manufacturing-  town,  "  after 
a  residence  of  only  a  few  months  in  the 
capital,  frequently  fall  into  practices  of 
dissipation  and  immorality  ?  "  The  sur- 
geons of  Birmingham  deny  that  this  is 
borne  out  by  experience,  and  we  en- 
tirely concur  with  them.     The  morality 


of  Bristol,  jNIanchestcr,  Birmiiigbam, 
and  Liverpool,  must,  we  apprehend,  be 
very  much  the  same  with  that  of  Lon- 
don, despite  tbe  protestation  of  tbe  five. 
surg-eons  who  would  have  us  to  believe 
tlie  contrary. 

Tbe  next  objection  made  by  the  me- 
morialists is,  that  obliging  students  to 
come  to  London  for  a  part  of  their  hos- 
pital attendance,  tends  to  render  provin- 
cial education  less  efficient  than  it  other- 
wise would  be  ;  and  this  it  is  assumed 
to  do  by  inducing  the  pupils  to  neglect 
their  present  opportunities,  and  postpone 
tbeir  studies  till  tbey  go  to  London. 
Here,  again,  we  have  the  gentlemen  of 
Birmingliam  opposed  to  tbeir  brethren 
at  Bristol ;  and  we  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  tbat  the  students  are 
in  general  more  alive  to  their  own 
interests  than  such  a  view  of  the  case 
would  imply  ;  and  that,  for  one  who  is 
injured  in  the  manner  assumed,  twenty 
have  a  stimulus  given  to  them  by  tbeir 
visit  to  the  metropolis,  which  makes 
them  turn  to  double  profit  the  opportu- 
nities at  home  when  tbey  return. 

Again :  a  residence  in  London, 
though  but  for  six  months,  is  ob- 
jectionable in,  the  eyes  of  the  Bris- 
tol surgeons,  because  it  occasions 
"  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the 
pecuniary  expenditure  of  the  stu- 
dent." This  is  an  argument  of  a 
very  questionable  kind.  We  have  al- 
ways tliougbt,  tbat  in  order  to  secure  the 
respectability  of  the  profession,  the  faci- 
lities of  entering-  it  ought  not  to  be  too 
much  increased;  practitioners  are  al- 
ready more  numerous  than  the  demand 
for  them, — what  would  it  be,  if  the  door 
were  opened  still  wider  ?  To  our  poor 
judgment,  this  is  the  most  unlucky  ar- 
gument of  all  those  adduced  by  our 
friends  in  Bristol ;  and  here  again  they 
are  opposed  in  Birmingham,  where  we 
find  tlie  opinion  to  be,  that  tbe  Society  of 
ApoUiecaries  lessened  tbe  respectability 
of  the  profession — or  at  all  events  have 
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injured  tlie  incmbers  of  the  Colleg-e 
of  Surgeons — by  dispensing  with  the 
necessity  of  an^'  attendance  in  London. 
Certainly,  so  long-  as  a  man  may  become 
a  licentiate  of  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries, without  any  portion  of  his  studies 
having-  been  carried  on  ia  London,  so 
long  will  he  hold  an  inferior  rank,  and 
be  regarded  as  of  inferior  education,  to 
a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons; 
and  we  are  surprised  that  the  notoriety 
of  tliis  fact  did  not  strike  Mr.  Warburton's 
Bristol  correspondents.  "\Miat  the  re- 
sult of  the  present  parliamentary  inves- 
tigation may  be,  it  is  of  course  impos- 
sible to  tell;  but  our  belief  is,  that  the 
changes,  thougli  important,  will  be 
much  less  radical  than  some  hope  or  than 
others  fear;  and  we  trust  that  nothing 
will  be  found  among  them  calculated  to 
lessen  the  grade  of  the  English  surgeon, 
— a  result  which  would  inevitabh'  hap- 
pen, if  an  establishment  for  the  pro- 
duction of  home-made  surgeons  were 
aildcd  to  those  manufactories  which 
already  exist  in  most  of  the  great  pro- 
vincial tow  US. 

RECENT  WORKING  OF  THE 
CONCOURS. 

The  concours  for  the  chair  of  Clinique 
d^Accoiic/icmeiis  has  closed,  and  ^I. 
Paul  Dubois  is  the  new  Professor.  The 
failure,  or  the  disappointment,  of  M. 
Velneau,  the  candidate  who  stood 
highest  in  the  general  estimation,  has 
gi\en  very  great  dissatisfaction  to  his 
numerous  friends  and  admirers  —  the 
concours  system  is  once  more  denounced 
as  a  vile,  base,  infamous,  and  intriguing 
piece  of  machiiierv.  AIM.  Dupnytrcn 
and  I/cbreton,  wlio  Avere  among  the 
judges,  or  tlic  jitri/,  as  they  arc  called 
(the  crowd,  svc  suppose,  being  considered 
as  properly  the  judges),  were  not  i)rc- 
scnt  at  the  nomination  ;  whence  it  is 
said  that  by  their  absence  they  ])rotested 
against  the  result.  M.  Paul  Dubois, 
however,  had  eight  votes,  w  hile  his  com- 
petitor had  but  four. 

■    NATION.\L  BIPARTL4LITV. 

Thk  last  number  of  the  JournnI  Heb- 
doinaddiip,  in  gi\  ing  an  account  of  the 


numerous  theses  recently  presented  to 
the  Faculty  of  Paris,  has  awarded  to  a 
young  Englisliman  (Mr.  St.  John  Avery) 
the  praise  of  having  produced  the  best 
thesis  on  Surgery.  The  subject,  though 
trite  enough  in  this  country,  seems  to 
have  all  the  chamis  of  novelty  for  our 
French  brethren.  The  thesis  <)f  M. 
Avery — la  phis  rcmarquable,  —  digne 
de  teiiir  iin  premier  rang  dans  les  col- 
lections— was  on  the  subject  of  "  union 
by  the  first  intention,  in  am])utations  of 
every  sort."  The  reviewer  (M.  Vidal 
de  Cassis),  after  patiently  going  through 
this,  and  a  number  of  other  ])roductions 
of  the  same  kind,  reverts  to  his  former 
judgment,  and  says  that  he  has  found 
among  them  but  one  essay  of  superior 
excellence,  and  that  the  work  of  an 
Eno-Iishman. 


MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  SOCIETY, 

Tuesday,  Blay  27,  1834. 


The  proceedings  of  the  evening  com- 
menced witli  the  reading  of  a  paper,  enti- 
tled— 

On  the  Chemical  Constitution  of  Bony  Tumors 
of  the  Utei-ns.     By  Dr.  Bostock. 

Some  years  since  several  bony  concre- 
tions— two  from  the  ovaries  or  their  ap- 
pendages, one  from  the  salivary  duct,  and 
one  from  the  bronchial  cells — were  ana- 
lysed by  Dr.  B.,  and  found  to  consist,  all 
of  them,  "  essentially  of  carbonate  of 
lime;"  those  from  the  ovaries  containing  a 
little  of  other  earthy  or  neutral  salts,  and 
a  quantit)'  of  animal  matter,  but  the  other 
two  being  nearly  pure  ehalk  ;  having,  how- 
ever, mislaid  his  notes,  he  spoke  of  them 
from  memory  only.  Having  obtained  si.>c 
specimens  from  Dr.  R.  Lee,  he  analysed 
them  with  the  following  results. 

No.  1,  marked  "calculi  discharged  from 
the  uterus  during  life,"  consi-^ted  of  very 
small,  irregular,  hard,  bone- like  bodies, 
weighing  after  drying  six  grains.  It 
yielded  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  a  ])eculiar  animal  matter  found*also 
in  the  serosity  of  the  blood.  No.  '2  was 
marked,  "  a  portion  of  the  ealculous  tu- 
mor removed  from  the  body  of  a  female 
who  had  passed  portions  of  calculus  from 
the  uterus  during  life."  It  yielded  much 
chalk,  with  a  little  bone  earth  and  gyp- 
sum, and  a  portion  of  the  albumino-serous 
matter  described  by  Dr.  B.  in  the  fifteenth 
volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions,  to- 
gether with  coagulated  albumen  as  its 
basis.     No.  3,  marked  "  from  the  uterus," 
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resembled  externally  No.  1,  and  was  found 
to  contain  the  same  earthy  ssvlts  and  ani- 
mal matter.  No.  4,  marked  "  fnnn  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,"  weighing  eighteen 
grains,  yielded  much  bone  earth,  and  a 
little  chalk  and  gypsum,  with  a  substra 
turn  of  fibrous  animal  matter,  i)robably 
coagulated  albumen.  No.  5,  marked  "  cal- 
culi from  the  lungs,"  the  largest  weighing 
four  grains,  resembled  No.  1  externally, 
and  consisted  principally  of  chalk,  with 
very  little  phosphate  or  sulphate.  Nos.  6 
and  7,  marked  rcspcclively  "  from  the 
lungs  after  death,"  and  "  coughed  up  from 
the  lungs,"  resembled  No.  5  physically  and 
chemically. 

Dr.  Bostock  concluded  by  observing, 
that  of  eleven  such  calculi  that  he  had  ex- 
amined, four  of  which  were  from  the  lungs, 
and  five  from  the  uterus  and  its  appen- 
dages, the  former  had  presented  uniform 
appearances,  physical  and  chemical,  where- 
as the  latter  had  difl'ered  amongst  them- 
selves in  both  respects  ;  but  he  is  au  are  of 
no  certain  source  of  light  as  to  the  compo- 
sition of  such  substances,  but  actual  expe- 
riment. 

An  elaborate  and  highly-interesting  pa- 
per, by  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  was  next  read — 
Oil  Fibro-calcareous  Tumors  and  Polypi  oj  the 
Uterus;  but  we  are  obliged  to  defer  our 
notice  of  its  contents  for  the  present. 

After  which  the  evening  meetings  of  the 
Society  were  adjourned  till  November 
next. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Friday,  May  23. 

Dr.  1\  illiams  on  Combustion. 
The  subject  announced  for  this  evening's 
lecture  was,  "  A  New  Law  of  Combus- 
tion," to  be  expounded  by  Dr.  Williams. 
We  listened  with  considerable  attention 
to  the  learned  lecturer,  but  confess  we 
could  not  gather  exactly  what  the  nature 
of  this  new  law  was.  Many  of  the  com- 
mon exiJcriments  of  burning  phosijhorus 
in  oxygen  gas,  and  sulphur  in  the  same 
medium,  &.c.,  with  the  usual  phenomena, 
were  exhibited ;  and  the  only  difference 
observable  in  the  present  case  was  that  the 
combustible  bodies  were  introduced  into 
the  inflammable  gas  in  a  lower  state  of 
combustion  than  usual.  Wax  and  cocoa- 
nut  oil  were  strongly  heated,  and  then  in- 
troduced into  the  jar  of  gas,  5\here  they 
were  soon  inflamed.  The  whole  secret  of 
the  affair,  or  the  novelty  dwelt  u))on  by  the 
lecturcj",  seemed  to  be  simply  this, — that 
bodies  are  in  a  state  of  combustion  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  that  usually  de- 
scribed   as    their    burning    or   inflamina: 


point.  If  wax,  for  example,  be  brouglit, 
in  a  dark  room,  near  a.  piece  of  heated 
metal,  it  will  be  seen  to  melt  speedily, 
with  a  light  blue  flame  on  its  surface — 
which  light  blue  flame  would  not  have 
been  visible  under  ordinary  circumstances; 
and  so  with  other  combustibles.  Some 
remarks  on  spontaneous  combustion  were 
introduced  towards  the  end  of  the  lecture; 
but  we  did  not  think  that  any  a'lditioiial 
light  was  thrown  by  Dr.  Williams  on  that 
mysterious  subject. 

On  the  preceding  Friday  evening  (May 
16)  Mr.  Cowper  gave  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  Calico  printing,  and  described  the 
various  improvements  which  have  lately 
been  made  in  that  department  of  the  art. 
Dr.  Lardner  is  announced  for  the  next 
evening  meeting,  to  give  some  further  ac- 
count of  the  powers  of  the  Calculating 
Machine. 


CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

Delivered    at    the    Middlesex    Hospital,    bu 
Mr.  Arnott. 


LACERATED  PERINEUM  —  REUNION  BY  THE 
QUILLED  SUTURE. 

While  the  circumstances  are  fresh  in  your 
memories,  I  wish  now  to  revert,  gentle- 
men, to  the  case  of  lacerated  perineum, 
which  you  saw  operated  upon  three  weeks 
ago. 

On  the  251h  of  March,  Isabella  Gunnell, 
a  widow,  36  years  of  age,  who  stooped, 
and  .seemed  to  walk  with  difficulty,  sought 
admission  into  the  hospital  on  account  of, 
she  said,  "  a  falling  down  of  the  womb, 
which  could  not  be  returned."  On  exami- 
nation, a  tumor  the  size  of  a  child's  head 
was  found  pendent  from  the  vulva ;  it  felt 
tense  and  firm  ;  its  surface  was  red,  shin- 
ing, and  dry ;  on  its  posterior  part  was  a 
large  ulcer,  and  at  its  lower  extremity,  a 
little  forwards,  was  an  aperture — the  os 
uteri.  On  attemi)ting  to  ])ass  the  finger 
upwards  between  the  swelling  and  the  la- 
bia pudendi,  this  was  immediately  stopped 
by  the  reflexion  downwards  of  the  vagina, 
so  that  the  entire  length  of  this  canal  was 
everted.  The  upper  part  of  the  tumor  felt 
less  solid  than  the  under,  and  pressure  on 
the  former  anteriorly,  produced  the  incli- 
nation to  make  water,  the  bladder  no 
doubt,  having  descended  here;  the  patient 
experienced  pain  in  emptying  this  organ, 
and  great  difficulty  in  evacuating  the 
bowels. 

The  swelling  completely  concealed  the 
anus,  so  that  this  could  not  be  discovered  ; 
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in  atteinptincf  lo  do  so,  a  prolapsus  of  the 
rectum  was  observed,  the  raucous  membrane 
of  which,  in  its  healthy  state,  contrasted 
stronj^ly  with  that  of  the  everted  vagina, 
the  latter  being  so  changed  that  it  had  no 
longer  any  appearance  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, being  enormously  thickened  and 
fleshy,  having  a  dry  and  epidermoid  sur- 
face, and  upon  the  whole  more  resembling 
the  hide  of  some  of  the  pachydermatous 
animals,  than  the  integuments  of  any  part 
of  the  human  b;idy. 

In  answer  to  our  inquiries,  the  patient 
sia"ed  that  she  had  been  the  mother  of  two 
children  ;  that  on  getting  up  after  her  con- 
finement of  the  last,  ten  years  ago,  the 
womb  came  down,  and  although  it  was  re- 
placed, it  had  continued  to  descend  ever 
since.  Every  thing  had  been  tried  to  pre- 
vent this,  and  pessaries  of  various  kinds, 
at  the  suggestion  of  difterent  medical  men 
whom  she  had  consulted,  but  without 
avail ;  they  were  invariably  forced  out. 
Of  late  years  she  had  contented  herself 
with  reducing  it  when  she  sat  down  ;  for 
when  standing  orwalking  it  was  almost  in- 
cessantly prolapsed,  and  for  hours  together. 
Six  weeks  ago  she  was  foi-  the  first  time 
unable  to  return  it  as  heretofcjre  by  lying 
down  and  using  pressure;  but  thinking 
that  after  a  night's  rest  she  should  succeed 
in  doing  so,  she  allowed  it  to  remain  until 
the  following  morning,  when  her  attempts 
proved  equally  fruitless ;  and  it  has  con- 
tinued unreduced  ever  since,  the  swelling 
having  in  the  interim  greatly  increa'-c<l  in 
size. 

The  pathology  of  the  case  you  have  no 
doubt  comprehended.  The  uterus,  wholly 
prolapsed,  was  contained  in  a  pouch 
formed  by  the  prolapsed  and  everted  va- 
gina, the  surface  of  which,  from  exposure 
to  the  air,  had  lost  the  appearance  of  a 
raucous  membrane,  and  assumed  a  tegu- 
mentary  character;  and  from  the  conti- 
nued operation  of  the  same  cause,  the  fric- 
tion of  the  clothes,  See.,  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  it  had  taken  place.  The 
pouch  of  the  everted  vagina  contained,  in 
addition  to  the  uterus,  at  least  a  part  of 
the  bladder,  and  probably  a  portion  of  in- 
testine. 

Procidentia  uteri  is  said  to  occur  in  two 
ways — either  by  prolapsus  of  the  vagina 
taking  place  first,  which,  gradually  de- 
scending, at  length  drags  the  uterus  with 
it;  or,  what  is  more  common,  the  uterus 
descends,  and  drags  the  vagina  ufier  it. 
In  the  case  of  Gunnell,  this  probably  oc- 
curred from  the  ateident  having  taken 
place  in  the  puerperal  state,  when  the  re- 
laxed condition  of  the  passage*,  the  short- 
ening and  dilatation  of  the  vagina  then 
existing,  with  the  weight  of  the  uterus 
itself,  all  tend  to  facilitate  it. 

In  the  treatment  two  points  were  lo  be 


kept  in  view, — tlie  reduction  of  the  pro- 
lapsed uterus,  and  the  retention  of  it  after- 
wards. To  effect  the  first  immediately  was 
out  of  the  question;  tlicre  was  too  much 
swelling,  tension,  and  tenderness  of  the  parts. 
In  order  to  diminish  these  the  patient  was 
confined  to  bed  and  low  diet,  had  aperients, 
and  warm  fomentations  were  applied.  In 
the  course  of  a  week  (during  which  time 
menstruation  t<x)k  place,  and  yon  had  an 
opportunity  of  obser^ing  this  secretion 
taking  place  out  of  the  body,  and  flowing 
from  the  os  uteri),  these  objects  had  been 
so  far  attained  that  an  attempt  at  reduc- 
tion was  made,  but  without  .success;  how- 
ever, on  the  following  day  it  was  accom- 
plished, though  with  considerable  difli . 
culty.  You  must  have  noticed  that  I  did 
not  endeavour  to  force  up  the  whole  swell- 
ing, or  the  upper  part  of  it,  that  which 
had  been  last  prolapsed,  first,  and  which, 
from  this  circumstance,  you  might  possi- 
bly have  expected.  No;  grasping  the 
lower  ])art  of  the  swelling  (that  im 
mediately  round  the  os  uteri)  with 
my  fingers,  and  making  steady  and  de- 
termined ])rcssure,  I  carried  the  uterus 
upwards,  through  the  ])ouch  of  pro- 
lapsed vagina  into  the  pelvis  ;  and  as  this 
moved,  the  vagina  folded  in  and  followed, 
the  thick  and  unpliable  condition  of  which 
wiis  a  main  obstacle  to  the  operation. 
You  saw  that  we  did  not  wait  until  the 
ulceration  of  the  vagina  had  healed,  to  ef- 
fect the  reduction  ;  occasioned,  as  this  ul- 
ceration chiefly  was,  by  the  unuatural  situ- 
ation of  the  parts,  it  would  heal  sooner 
when  this  w;is  remedied.  I  may  mention 
that  you  are  not  to  be  discouraged  from  at- 
tempting reduetiim  by  the  length  of  time 
the  prolapsus  uteri  has  existed.  Sabatier, 
in  his  Memoir  on  this  subject,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  French  .Academy  of  .Sur- 
gery, relates,  a  case  where  a  uterus  which 
had  remained  prolapsed  for  four  years  was 
reduced  in  eight  days. 

When  the  uterus  had  been  replaced,  and 
we  had  the  op])o:tnnity  of  examining  the 
condition  of  the  parts  at  the  entrance  of 
the  vulva,  we  found  our  ])atient  to  have  a 
ranch  more  serious  afQiction  than  the  pro- 
lapsus uteri.  Tliere  was  no  longer  a  par- 
tition between  the  rectum  and  the  vagina; 
the  perineum  had  been  lacerated  through 
its  whole  extent;  the  laceration  extending 
through  the  anus  a  Uttle  way  into  tiie  rec- 
tum ;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  laceration  I 
of  ])art  of  the  bowel  that  eversion  and  ' 
prola])sus  of  its  mucous  membrane  had 
taken  place,  for  this  did  not  exist  jjoste- 
riorly.  The  rca-son  why  all  attemjtts  had 
failed  to  keep  up  the  uterus  by  means  of 
pessaries  was  now  explained  ;  and  on  in- 
quiring of  the  patient  when  this  accident 
had  occurred,  she  statecTthat  it  was  during 
her  last  labour.  There  seemed  lo  havcbccir 
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notliiii!?;  unnatural  in  thisj  she  was  at- 
tended by  a  fcnialf,  wlio,  tliough  in  the 
room,  was  not  with  iier  exactly  at  the 
moment  when  the  child's  head  was 
born;  she  herself  was  not  conscious  that 
any  thing  unusual  had  occurred,  and 
it  was  not  until  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
after  that  she  ascertained  (to  use  her 
own  language)  that  she  "  was  broke." 
Althougli  the  laceration  extended  into  the 
bowel,  she  stated  that  she  jjosscssed  the 
power  of  retaining  her  fa>ces,  but  she  add- 
ed, that  when  she  had  a  call  to  have  a  mo- 
tion, this  sometimes  followed  so  rapidly 
that  she  had  not  time  to  prtinire  for  it. 

In  order  to  effect  the  second  object  of 
our  treatment — namely,  to  retain  the  ute- 
rus after  the  prolapsus  was  reduced — it 
was  evident  that  we  must  primarily  endea- 
vour to  remedy  tlie  state  of  jiarts  which 
was  now  displayed.  To  do  this,  you  are 
probably  aware  that  an  operation,  on  the 
same  jjrinciple  as  that  for  hare-lip,  has 
been  performed ;  the  edges  of  the  cica- 
trized rent  in  the  perineum  are  pared  oft', 
and  the  raw  edges  brought  together  by 
suture.  For  many  years,  the  suture  em- 
ployed, both  in  this  and  other  countries, 
had  been  the  common  interrupted  one; 
but  with  so  little  success  that  many  sur- 
geons have  thought  it  useless  to  attempt 
the  operation.  To  remedy  this,  a  Prussian 
surgeon  (M.  Diefl'enbach),  a  few  years  ago, 
suggested  another  method  of  operating, 
which  he  had  practised  with  success. 
Having  pared  the  sides  of  the  cleft,  he 
makes  one  stitch  of  interrupted  suture  in 
the  middle,  and  then  introduces  two  hare- 
lip pins  with  the  twisted  suture  ante- 
rior, and  two  postei'ior  to  this ;  and 
lastly,  makes  a  curved  incision  through 
the  integuments  on  each  side  of  the 
united  cleft  in  the  perineum,  so  as 
in  some  measure  to  insulate  this,  and 
free  it  from  all  tension  and  stretching. 
M.  Diefl'enbach  relates  two  successful 
cases  of  this  operation,  which  has  been 
repeated,  with  an  equally  favourable 
result,  by  Mr.  Pvortij.  I  was  about  to 
try  it  in  this  case,  when  ]Mr.  Lonsdale, 
a  late  intelligent  house-surgeon  of 
this  hospital,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Paris,  informed  me  that  he  had 
either  .seen  M.  Roux  operate,  or  a  case 
in  which  M.  Roux  had  operated  with  suc- 
cess, by  means  of  the  quilled  suture;  and 
having  at  the  same  time  met  with  an  ac- 
count of  this  surgeon's  operations  (four  of 
which  had  been  successful)  in  Dr.  John- 
son's journal,  I  determined  to  adopt  it 
here.  This  operation  by  the  quilled  suture 
had  proved  at  least  equally  cfl'ectual,  and 
certainly  was  less  severe  than  M.  Dieli'en- 
bach's.  In  considering,  too,  tlie  causes  of 
failure  of  tlic  common  interrupted  suture, 
1  cannot  think  that  this  is  owing  to  there 


being  any  tension  or  stretching  of  the 
parts;  these  come  readily  into  contact, 
and  no  straining  or  stretching  is  required 
to  bring  them  so.  When  I  hud,  then,  M. 
Dieffenbach  using  four  hare-lip  pins,  as 
well  as  the  lateral  incisions,  I  cannot  help 
believing  that  the  kind  of  suture,  by  keep- 
ing the  raw  surfaces  more  extensively  and 
steadily  in  contact,  had  as  much  inlluence 
in  the  success  of  the  operation  as  the  in- 
cisions. I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  deny 
that  these  lateral  incisions  will  be  of  ser- 
vice if  the  interrupted  suture  is  employed; 
for  by  setting  the  parts  free,  and  rendering 
them  less  susceptible  of  disturbance  by 
motion,  union  will  be  facilitated.  If,  how- 
ever, by  any  kind  of  suture,  the  raw  sur- 
faces can  be  kept  completely,  uniformly, 
and  peniumently  in  contact,  the  success  of 
the  oj)eration  would  ])robably  be  as  great 
without  the  incision  as  with  it.  The 
quilled  suture  seems  to  attain  these  ob- 
jects. 

The  success  of  every  operation,  you  are 
well  aware,  gentlemen,  depends  very  much 
on  the  condition  of  the  patient ;  and  that  of 
Gunnell  was  not  such  as  to  lead  me  to  put 
the  proposed  one  in  practice  immediately. 
The  abdomen  or  pelvis  did  not  appear  to 
be  readily  reconciled  to  its  renewed  occu- 
pancy by  the  uterus;  for  the  return  of  this 
occasioned  feelings  of  uneasiness  and  pain, 
which  continued  for  tome  time,  and  were 
relieved  by  cu])ping  on  the  loins,  castor 
oil,  &c.  'i'he  state  of  the  vagina,  too,  was 
such  as  to  require  that  some  time  should 
elaj^sc,  by  which  it  might  get  into  a  more 
healthy  state;  the  patient  was  therefore 
continued  in  bed  for  a  month  before 
any  thing  further  was  attemjited.  Low 
diet  was  resumed  a  few  days  before 
the  operation;  and  as  it  was  desirable 
that  the  bowels  should  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  perfect  quietude  for  some  days 
afterwards,  they  were  now  well  cleared 
out.  As  regarded  the  state  of  the  parts 
more  immediately  concerned,  from  the 
many  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
occurrence  of  the  accident,  the  lips  of 
the  rent  of  the  perineum  were  in  a 
favouralile  state  ;  they  were  generally 
smooth  and  pliable,  with  only  at  one 
part  some  degree  of  induration ;  indeed, 
S.I  completely  had  their  surfaces  assumed 
the  character  of  the  adjoining  parts,  that 
it  required  close  observation  to  distinguish 
their  limits  from  those  of  the  vulva  gene- 
rally. The  operation  was  performed  on 
the  2d  instant ;  the  surfaces  of  the  cica- 
trized cleft  in  the  perineum  were  shaved 
oft'  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  raw  sur- 
faces on  each  side  having  the  shape  of  an 
iriegular  right-angled  triangle,  one  side 
of  which,  corrcsi>onding  to  the  rajihe  of 
the  perineum,  was  more  than_,an  inch  and 
a  quarter  in  length,  and  the  perpendicular. 
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tliat  next  the  rectum,  was  thi'ce  (juarters 
of  an  inch  in  height;  the  anterior  ani'-le 
(if  it  maybe  so  called),  was  rounded,  or 
open.  Three  ligatures  were  introduced, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  quilled  suture.  In 
placing  these,  the  points  of  the  needles 
were  entered  at  the  distance  fully  of  an 
inch  from  the  edge  of  the  rent,  on  one 
side  carried  from  without  inwards  deep 
into  the  wound,  and  brought  out  from 
•within  outwards  on  the  other,  at  an  ecjual 
distance.  This  is  the  only-  troublesome 
part  of  the  operation,  from  the  involuntary 
retraction  of  the  parts  by  the  patient,  the 
difficulty  of  turning  the  needles  being  in- 
creased. A  piece  of  bougie  was  now  intro- 
duced into  the  loops  of  the  ligatures  on  one 
side,  and  the  other  extremity  of  these  being 
tied  over  another  piece  of  bougie  on  the 
opposite  one  of  the  wound,  the  surfaces  of 
this  were  brought  nicely  and  finnly  into 
contact.  M.  Roux  alleges,  that  in  using 
the  quilled  suture,  the  wound  on  its  outer 
edge  gapes  a  little.  This  certainly  did  not 
occur  in  the  present  instance ;  but  in  case 
that  it  should,  I  adopted  his  plan  of 
causing  each  needle,  as  it  carried  the  double 
ligature  to  take  a  single  thread  with  it, 
and  these  three  single  threads  being  in, 
were  now  tied  across  the  wound,  as  so 
many  ])oints  of  the  interrupted  suture. 

On  being  sent  to  bed,  the  patient  was 
desired  to  keep  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  to 
take  care  and  retain  her  thighs  in  appo- 
sition. For  some  days  subsequently  the 
bladder  was  daily  emptied  by  means  of 
the  catheter,  not  on  account  of  any  in- 
ability on  her  jiart,  but  to  prevent  the 
urine  coming  in  contact  with  the  surfaces 
of  the  wound. 

The  day  after  the  operation  she  com- 
)>lained  of  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  ;  the  pulse  was  frequent,  and 
somewhat  resisting  :  she  was  therefore  let 
blood  from  the  arm. 

On  the  second  day,  the  parts  included 
between  the  pieces  of  bougie  were  swollen ; 
and  as  the  outer  edges  of  the  wound  were 
adherent,  I  cut  the  three  single  threads. 

On  the  third  day  .she  complained  of 
])ain  in  the  perineum  and  lower  part  of 
the  belly.  There  was  some  oozing  of 
purulent  matter  from  around  the  liga- 
tures, and  more  freijuency  and  firmness 
fif  jjulse  than  I  liked;  so  I  had  her  again 
bled  to  fourteen  ounces,  and  desired  an 
enema  to  be  administered  in  four  hours,  if 
the  j)ain  was  not  relieved. 

On  visiting  her  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  day,  1  found  that  the 
enema  had  been  given  the  preceding  even- 
ing, and  had  Ijrought  away  a  motion ; 
and  Mr.  Elwyn,  finding  the  pain  still 
continued,  gave  her  five  grains  of  calomel 
and  one  of  opium  at  bed-time.  She 
still   com])luincd  of  the   same  pain,  and 


also  of  pain  in  the  perineum,  particularly 
on  coughing,  but  the  abdomen  was  soft, 
and  not  tender  to  pres-ure.  Six  drachms 
of  castor  oil  were  given  immediately, 
which  operated  freely  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day ;  but  in  the  evening, 
finding  the  ])ain  had  not  materially  abated, 
and  the  pulse  still  frequent  and  resisting, 
sixteen  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  by 
venesection,  and  two  grains  of  calomel, 
with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium,  were 
ordered,  to  be  continued  every  three  hours, 
if  not  followed  by  purging. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  the  pain 
was  i-clieved,  though  not  removed  ;  the 
blood  di'awn  yesterday  was  buffed.  Having 
been  purged  by  the  pills,  they  were  omitted 
after  the  second  dose,  and  five  grains  of 
hyd.  c.  creta  substituted.  The  state  of  the 
parts  in  the  perineum,  as  seen  exter- 
nally, was  promising;  but  as  the  pieces 
of  bougie  .seemed  now  a  source  of  uneasi- 
ness, the  loops  of  the  ligatures  were  cut, 
and  the  former  were  removed,  the  ligatures 
not  being  withdrawn  until  the  following 
day,  the  sixth  after  the  operation. 

On  a  close  examination,  on  the  eighth 
dav,  the  parts  were  found  to  be  ])erfectly 
united,  and  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  length  from  before  backwards. 
Tn  this  instance,  also,  as  in  all  the  cases  of 
MM.  Dieffenbach  and '  Roux,  a  point 
next  the  anus,  that  corresponding  to  the 
cleft  in  the  bowel,  did  not  unite  in  tlie 
first  instance,  and  it  still  exists,  though  it 
seems  contracting ;  according  to  the  ex- 
perience of  these  gentlemen,  it  will  gra- 
dually heal,  which  process  we  are  endea- 
vouring to  promote  by  touching  it  with 
the  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  success  of  the  operation,  then,  as 
regards  the  rent  of  the  perineum,  has 
been  complete, — as  complete,  in  this  case, 
as  those  of  the  surgeon  ■whose  method  of 
operating  was  adopted  ;  and  we  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  this,  not  only  as 
remedying  a  very  distressing  infirmity, 
but  also  as  being  a  mo.st  important  step 
gained  in  our  attempts  at  preventing  the 
return  of  that  dis]ilacement  of  the  uterus 
for  which  the  ])atient  originally  sought 
our  assistance.  I  mean,  that  by  this  re- 
union of  the  rent  i)erineum  we  have  ob- 
tained (to  be  used,  if  necessary,  and  in  due 
time)  a  support  for  a  pessary.  Hut  I  hope 
we  may  have  derived  other  advantages 
from  the  inflammation  which  followed 
the  operation, — inflammation  which  I  be- 
lieve to  have  been  seated  in  the  diseased 
vagina,  and  which,  though  it  gave  me 
some  anxiety  lest  it  should  extend  to  more 
important  parts,  and  get  beyond  our  con- 
trol, yet  of  which,  tractable  as  it  proved, 
I  have  not  regretted  the  oce\irrcnce.  In 
conse(|uence  of  this  inflammation,  I  hope 
the  vagina  mav  have  now  become  reunited 
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in  its  attaclnnents  to  tlie  parts  in  the 
pelvis,  and  that  an  obstacle  is  thus  placed 
to  its  re-descent. 

Before  leaving-  this  subject,  T  may  state 
that  it  has  sometimes  been  a  question 
whether  re-union  of  the  perineum  lace- 
rated during  labour  should  be  immediately 
attempted  or  not, — a  question  which  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  frequent  failure  of 
the  attempts  to  effect  this  by  the  inter- 
rupted suture,  and  these  failures  being  at- 
tributed in  part  to  a  wrons  source.  An 
undue  importance  lias  been  attached  to 
the  influence  of  the  lochial  discharsjes  in 
preventing;  this  re-union:  we  do  not  find 
that,  either  in  the  child  or  the  adult,  the 
success  of  the  operation  for  hare  lip  or 
cancer,  is  pi-evented  by  the  flow  of  saliva, 
or  the  introduction  of  liquid  food;  and 
probably  because,  by  the  suture  we  em- 
ploy, the  raw  surfaces  are  so  kept  in  con- 
tact that  these  fluids  do  not  reach  them. 
Now,  what  the  twisted  suture  does  for  the 
lip,  the  quilled  suture  would  appear  to  do 
for  the  perineum  ;  and  therefore,  although 
a  lacerated  wound  is  not  in  so  favourable  a 
condition  for  union  as  an  incised  one,  yet, 
considering  that  you  have  a  raw  surface 
ready  made,  and  that  without  cutting, — 
that  such  surface  has  repeatedly  united, 
and  considering  the  importance  of  an  im- 
mediate cure — I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me,  it  would  be  advisable  to  try  the 
quilled  suture,  as  a  simple,  and  even  in 
the  puerperal  state,  a  safe  means,  for  ob- 
taining a  most  important  end. 

OPERATION  FOR  FEMORAL  HERNIA — PERI- 
TONITIS.—  UTILITY  OF  LARGE  DOSES  OF 
OPIUM. 

In  alluding  to  Cox's  case,  that  of  fe- 
moral hernia,  operated  upon  a  fortnight 
ago,  I  may  advert  to  two  circumstances 
attending  it.  The  patient  was  admitted 
at  noon  on  Thursday,  the  hernia  having 
been  incarcerated  from  the  preceding 
Tuesday :  attempts  had  been  made  to  re- 
duce it  on  the  Wednesday,  to  facilitate 
which,  bleeding,  &.c.  had  been  tried.  The 
case  being  urgent,  the  operation  was 
performed  immediately  on  the  patient's 
entrance.  There  was  no  serum  in  the  sac, 
and  the  contents,  a  loop  of  bowel,  was  ad- 
herent almost  throughout  to  the  sac,  but 
so  recent  as  to  allow  the  latter  to  be 
peeled  off.  When  the  stricture  was 
divided,  one  end  of  the  bowel  was 
readily  returned;  but  although  the  aper- 
ture was  now  free,  the  other  could  not 
be  reduced  until  it  was  pulled  down  a 
little,  when,  either  in  consequence  of  some 
adhesion  lieing  thus  destroyed,  or  a  twist 
altered,  this  end  was  also  easily  retui-ned. 
This  case,  then,  was  not  one  in  which 
the  operation  could  have  been  performed 
without    ojicning   the   sac,— a   method  of 


operating,  however,  which  is  to  he  kept 
in  recollection,  when  you  are  called  upon 
to  operate  very  soon  after  the  occurrence  of 
strangulation. 

The  bowel  was  considerably  inflamed, 
and  red  serous  fluid  flowed  from  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  on  its  being  reduced :  al- 
though copious  motions  were  obtained  in  a 
few  hours  after  the  operation,  the  indica- 
tions of  peritonitis  continued  and  increased, 
requiring  venesection  at  night,  and  again 
the  following  morning.  After  this  sec(md 
bleeding,  and  although  the  bowels  were 
being  freely  moved,  the  pain  and  tender- 
ness of  the  abdomen,  increased  by  pres- 
sure, still  coatinued,  with  an  anxious 
countenance  and  di-y  tongue.  The  patient, 
who  was  feeble,  and  had  been  previously 
an  invalid,  would  not  have  borne  further 
general  depletion ;  and  I  was  unwilling 
to  apply  leeches,  because  I  have  seldom 
seen  them  of  positive  advantage  in  these 
cases,  and  think  I  have  seen  their  ap- 
plication (no  doubt  from  the  cold  and 
slopping  which  attends  it)  do  harm.  I 
therefore  now  ordered  three  grains  of  opium 
to  be  administered  ;  and  when  I  returned, 
four  hours  subsequently,  to  see  the  patient, 
her  expression  was  that  she  now  felt  herself 
in  heaven,  the  relief  which  she  had  expe- 
rienced had  been  so  striking.  As  pain  and 
tenderness  still  however  existed,  two  addi- 
tional grains  of  opium  were  given;  and 
on  the  succeeding  morning,  our  fears  as  re- 
garded the  success  of  the  case  were  in  a 
great  measure  removed ;  she  has  since 
continued  to  do  well.  I  have  thought  it 
right  to  notice  to  you  the  advantages  of  a 
large  dose  of  opium  in  this  case,  as  I  be- 
lieve its  employment  in  peritonitis,  after  the 
operation  for  hernia,  is  not  very  general. 
You  will  recollect,  however,  gentlemen,  the 
circumstances  unde?'  which  it  was  em- 
ployed. 
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UTERINE   H^JIORRHAGE. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  number  of  cases  attended 
with  haemorrhage  have  occurred  during 
the  year;  of  these  it  came  on  before  labour 
in  only  one  instance  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  worth  noticing. 

Oct.  2d.— Mary  Mahony,  set.  28,  deli- 
vered of  a  girl ;  ninth  child  ;  first  position. 

Came  into  the  hospital  last  night  with 
slight  pains.  About  11  she  got  up  to  walk 
about,  when  she  was  suddenly  seized  with 
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ai)rofusf  haemorrhage,  wljich  in  less  than 
a  minute  filled  a  chamber-pot  more  tlian 
half  full,  and  covered  the  floor  around. 
She  was  placed  njjon  the  labour-bed,  and 
kept  as  cool  as  ])nssible;  some  vinegar  and 
water  was  thrown  up  the  vagina,  and  a 
cold  sponge  applied  to  the  vulva  by  the 
midwife.  When  I  arrived,  the  haemor- 
rhage had  ceased ;  the  os  uteri  was  open ; 
the  head,  and  membranes  filled  with 
liquor  aniiiii,  jiresenting.  Pains  were 
coming  on  briskly;  the  membranes  burst, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  liquor  amnii, 
tinged  with  blood,  escaped  ;  an  immense 
head  followed,  and  as  large  a  child  in  pro- 
portion :  it  weia:hed  ten  ])ounds.  The 
placenta  was  also  very  large,  and  much 
lobulated. 

This  is  a  case  of  that  species  of  hjemor- 
rhage  occurring  before  labour  which  my 
father  has  termed  accidental,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  that  form  of  unavoidable  has- 
morrhagc  which  results  from  the  placenta 
being  upon  the  os  uteri;  and  if  it  had  re- 
turned, would  have  been  quickly  stopped 
by  rujjturing  the  membranes.  A  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  placenta  must  have  been 
detached  from  the  uterus;  but  although  I 
examined  it  afterwards,  I  could  not  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  the  separation. 

2d  July,  1833.— Sarah  Buchan,  jpt.  37, 
delivered  of  a  girl;  eighth  child;  third 
position ;  twins  in  her  last  pregnancy. 
Felt  the  diverging  edges  of  the  lambdoidal 
suture  towards  the  right  sacro-iliac  syn- 
chondrosis, and  could  only  reach  the  edge 
of  the  anterior  fontanelle  forwards,  and  to 
the  left. 

A  considerable  haemorrhage  followed  the 
birth  of  the  child.  The  uterus  was  hard, 
but  still  the  blood  flowed  profusely.  The 
placenta  being  within  reach,  I  tried  to 
bring  it  down,  but  it  required  some  force 
to  make  it  stir.  A  very  large  placenta 
followed ;  the  uterus  contracted  hard,  and 
seemingly  small,  but  a  slight  hemorrhage 
continued  ;  a  larije  coagulum  came  away, 
and  it  sl(jj)])ed.  In  a  kw  minutes  a  slight 
trickling  of  blood  again  appeared,  although 
the  uterus  was  quite  hard  and  .small:  it 
continued,  in  spite  of  cold  vinegar  cloths 
to  the  ab'lomen  and  loins,  a  dose  of  ergot 
of  rye,  and  injection  of  cold  water.  Find- 
ing these  measures  produce  no  efleet  in 
stopping  this  discharge,  I  examined,  and 
having  extracted  a  long  slender  coagulum, 
it  stopped  permanently. 

July  1th.— Has  felt  quite  easy;  bowels 
open  twice  yesterday.  I\filk  appeared 
copiously  this  morning.  Complained  of 
headache  after  breakfast,  and  at  1 1  was 
seized  with  a  shivering  lit,  with  further  in- 
crease of  headache.  A  linseed-meal  poul- 
tice was  applied  to  the  abdomen  to  induce 
sweating,  there  being  much  febrile  heat. 
A  dose  of  magnes.  carb.  and  sulph.  with 


liq.  ant.  tart,  ni-^xv.  was  given,  and  a 
copious  pers])iration  followed.  The  bowels 
not  operating,  an  enema  wa,s  given  at  12, 
which  produced  a  large  costive  evacuation, 
and  the  bowels  were  again  o])ened  at  1. 
This  jiroduced  much  relief,  and  she  slept 
from  two  till  five,  when  I  saw  her.  On 
waking,  she  w'as  much  confused,  and  had 
a  wild  exjiression.  Pulse  133,  soft;  skin 
dry,  and  very  hot;  tongue  dry  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  much  headache.  The  magnesian 
mixture  and  liq.  antim.  tart,  was  repeated 
twice,  7)roducing  a  free  perspiration  and 
relief  in  the  bowel-%  which  cased  her 
greatly.     Pulse  120;  feels  easy. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  some  contro- 
versy, whether  we  are  to  hasten  the  expul- 
sion of  the  placenta  uj)on  the  appearance 
of  hipmorrhage  or  not.  The  old  plan  of 
pulling  away  the  placenta  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  the  child  cannot  be  too 
strongly  deprecated;  but  the  other  ex- 
treme is  quite  as  objectionable.  The  ap- 
pearance of  hemorrhage  .shews  that  a 
separation  of  the  placenta  from  the  uterus 
has  taken  place ;  and  we  may  generally 
form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  this  has  gone  by  the  degree  of  the 
hemorrhage.  Whenever  this  is  at  all  pro- 
fuse, and  especially  if  the  placenta  be 
within  reach,  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  propriety,  and  even  necessity,  of  re- 
moving it  as  soon  as  possible.  Where  it 
is  not  within  reach,  and  h;pmorrhage 
comes  on,  our  practice  must  be  chiefly 
guided  by  the  state  of  contraction  in 
which  we  find  the  uterus  :  if  it  be  soft  and 
large,  our  first  object  must  be  to  excite  it 
to  contract,  by  means  of  circular  friction, 
sudden  cold,  &c.  which  will  seldom  fail  to 
bring  the  placenta  into  the  vagina.  Where, 
however,  the  placenta  is  beyond  tlie  reach 
of  our  finger,  the  uterus  hard  and  firm,  and 
our  patient  still  Continues  to  flood,  it 
shews  one  of  two  states  to  be  present : 
either  there  is  anormal  contraction  of 
the  uterus  (hour-glass),  which  prevents 
the  placenta  coming  away,  or  the  placenta 
itself  is  partially  or  wholly  attached  to  the 
uterus  by  a  preternatu rally  firm  adhesion; 
in  either  of  these  cases  it  will  be  necessary 
to  introduce  the  hand  for  its  expulsion  :  but 
for  a  further  consideration  of  this  subject, 
I  must  refer  to  the  next  case.  It  not  un- 
frequcntly  happens,  that  after  the  expul- 
sion of  tiie  placenta,  a  trickling  of  blood 
continues,  although  the  uterus  be  firm, 
hard  contracted,  and  apparentlj-  little, 
if  at  all,  larger  than  it  ought  to  be. 
The  usual  remedies  for  st(>i)i)irig  haemor- 
rhage fail  here;  and  where  this  is  the 
case,  we  may  be  almost  certain  that 
the  uterus  is  j^revented  from  com- 
plete contraction  by  the  presence  of  co- 
agula  in  its  cavity.  The  hand  is  .sel- 
dom required  to  be  introduced  for  their 
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removal ;  the  first  and  second  finger,  acting 
as  a  forceps,  ai'e  generally  sufficient ;  for, 
as  soon  as  we  succeed  in  stirring  the  clot, 
the  uterus  usually  contracts  and  expels  it. 
The  febrile  attack  from  which  she  suft'ered 
afterwards,  was  a  form  which  was  very 
prevalent  during  the  summer  months;  but 
I  shall  delay  making  any  observations 
upon  it  until  I  come  to  the  puerperal 
affections. 

loth  March  1833.— Mrs.  Neehan,  out- 
patient, a;t.  29;  second  pregnancy ;  aborted 
in  her  first  at  the  third  month.  The  mid- 
wife says  that  she  had  pretty  brisk  pains 
on  the  12th.  Scarcely  any  liq.  amnii. 
Head  near  the  inferior  aperture  of  the 
pelvis;  slight  swelling  of  the  scalp  ;  pains 
ineffective;  quite  inarticulate  from  hoarse- 
ness. Being  a  stout,  plethoric  young 
woman,  the  pulse  quick,  the  vagina  hot, 
&c.,  I  bled  her  from  a  large  orifice  to 
about  Sxviii.,  and  then  passed  Dr.  Hop- 
kins's forceps,  which  at  first  did  not  pass 
easily,  from  the  head  being  firmly  pressed 
against  the  bones  of  the  inferior  aperture. 
The  head  at  first  did  not  stir ;  but  a  se- 
cond traction  brought  it  more  suddenly 
than  I  had  expected,  and  a  portion  of  the 
perineum  was  lacerated:  the  rest  of  the 
child  followed  easily;  but  although  the 
fundus  uteri  became  hard,  still  it  was  very 
high,  and  distant  from  the  pubes,  and  the 
placenta  did  not  stir.  After  waiting  some 
time,  I  was  obliged  to  introduce  my  hand, 
•when  I  found  a  stricture  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  girding  the  lower  portion  of 
the  placenta.  The  whole  surface  adhered 
Tery  strongly ;  and  at  last,  after  a  consider- 
able effort,  "it  gave  way.  The  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  placenta  was  entire ; 
but  in  the  thickest  part,  corresponding  to 
the  insertion  of  the  cord,  the  placenta  pre- 
sented a  deep  excavation,  showing  that  a 
large  portion  had  been  torn  out,  and  left 
behind.     No  ha?morrhage  followed. 

March  I6th. — Has  passed  an  easy  tran- 
quil night ;  no  pain  ;  discharge  moderate. 

March  I8th. — Bowels  opened  twice  by  a 
saline  laxative ;  no  pain  ;  quite  comfort- 
able;  discharge  moderate;  no  fcetor.  Says 
that  about  three  weeks  ago  'he  had  a  fall, 
by  which  she  bruised  her  elbow  severely, 
but  did  not  strike  the  abdomen. 

March  2-lth.  —  Feels  quite  easy.  Lochia 
sparing,  but  without  foetor ;  no  pain  what- 
ever :   7iothiiig  salid  has  come  away. 

This  case  is  interesting  for  several  rea- 
sons. The  exact  nature  of  hourglass  con- 
traction of  the  uterus  has  been  by  no 
means  a  settled  point  among  accoucheurs: 
it  has  been  called  hour-glass  contractum  in 
this  country,  from  the  uterus  being  sup- 
posed to  be  spastically  contracted  in  the 
middle,  as  if  girt  by  a  tight  ring.  This 
fact,  hfiwever,  has  been  called  in  question 
by  several  authors  of  high  rank  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  the  stricture  has  been  attri- 


buted by  them  to  be  produced  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  OS  uteri :  thus,  for  instance, 
Baudelocque  considers  that  the  circle  of 
fibres  which  corresponds  to  the  os  u'eri 
internum,  being  proportionably  more 
stretched  during  labour  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  uterus,  is  likewise  more  dis- 
posed to  contract.  VV.  J.  Schmitt,  of 
Vienna,  even  goes  further,  and  asserts  that 
the  stricture  is  formed  by  the  os  uteri 
externum.  This  I  am  inclined  to  doubt; 
but  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  produced  by  the  os  uteri  inter- 
num, as  described  by  Tiaudelocque.  A 
case  of  this  sort,  which  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  Professor  Naegele,  and  was  com- 
municated, at  my  request,  to  the  Medical 
Gazette,  January  10,  1829,  by  my  friend. 
Dr.  Merriman,  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance, in  many  points,  to  the  one  I  have 
now  recorded.  In  all  the  cases  which  I 
had  hitherto  had  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, I  had  found  that  the  stricture  was 
as  described  by  Baudelocque ;  and  in  my 
own  mind  felt  convinced  that  this  was  the 
real  state  of  things  in  hour-glass  con- 
traction ;  but,  in  the  pi'esent  case,  the 
stricture  was  too  distinctly  above  the  os 
uteri  to  allow  me  to  doubt  for  a  moment; 
and  when  we  recollect  that  the  placenta 
adhered  to  the  fundns,  and  that  its  lower 
portion  was  included  in  the  stricture, 
there  is  greater  reason,  I  think,  for  sup- 
posing that  the  stricture  was  in  the  body 
of  the  uterus. 

The  nature  of  these  preternatural  adhe- 
sions between  the  uterus  and  placenta  is 
not  very  correctly  understood;  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  instance  where  they  have 
been  properly  examined  by  dissection : 
they  have  been  generally  considered  to  be 
the  result  of  an  inflammatory  action  of 
the  uterus  at  this  point;  but  it  is  a  mere 
opinion,  unsupported  as  yet  by  any  facts. 
The  portion  of  placenta  which  was  left  ad- 
hering to  the  uterus  was  very  considerable, 
being  at  least  one  third  of  the  whole  mass; 
and,  if  I  had  not  been  aware  of  the  ab- 
sorbent action  of  the  uterus  upon  the  pla- 
centa, wlien  retained  for  a  certain  time, 
I  should  have  been  induced  to  pass  my 
hand  again,  and  attempt  the  separation  of 
this  portion ;  but  feeling  quite  convinced 
of  it,  from  the  numerous  facts  recorded  by 
Dr.  Salomon,  of  Leyden,  Naegele,  and 
others,  I  considered  myself  justified  in 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  case  to  nature. 
There  was  no  foetor  of  the  lochia,  which 
throughout  were  sparing :  it  was  also  as- 
certained, beyond  all  doubt,  that  no  solid 
substance  had  passed. 

Cases  of  abortion  every  now  and  then 
occur,  where  the  embryo  has  escaped,  but 
where  the  secundines  have  not  appeared: 
and  where  no  trace  whatever  of  them  has 
been  observed  afterwards.  After  a  time 
the  catamenia  have  returned ;  and,  in  se- 
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veral  instances,  the  jjatient  lias  again  be- 
come pregnant,  \vitli()ut  any  peculiar 
symptoms. 

Cases  have  been  recorded,  where  the 
whole  or  portions  of  the  placenta  have 
been  retained  for  several  days,  and  which 
have  been  exjielled  without  any  sign  of 
putridity  ;  their  surface  and  edges  smooth, 
and  rounded  oft"  by  the  action  of  absorption. 
Dr.  Denman  has  given  a  case  where 
the  placenta,  after  being  retained  fif- 
teen davs,  was  expelled  with  little  signs 
of  putrefaction,  except  upon  the  mem- 
branes ;  the  w^hole  surface  which  had  ad- 
hered exhibiting  marks  of  fresh  sc]>aration. 
Dr.  Young,  professor  of  midwifery  at 
Edinburgh,  in  a  31S.  copy  of  his  lectures, 
M-hich  was  taken  by  the  late  Dr.  Parry,  of 
Bath,  gives  an  interesting  case  of  this  sort 
where  he  could  not  bring  away  the  pla- 
centa :  the  ])atient  had  been  delivered  two 
hours,  and  the  cord  was  broken.  "  I  laid 
the  woman,"  savs  Dr.  Young,  "  upon  her 
side,  and  introduced  my  hand;  but  could 
not  get  hold  of  the  placenta :  I  could  get 
my  hand  to  the  placenta,  but  no  further, 
the  uterus  having  formed  a  kind  of  pouch 
for  it ;  so  that  at  last  I  was  -obliged  to 
trust  to  nature.  ]]'luit  u.as  very  remarkable, 
the  placenta  never  came  away,  and  yet  the 
uoman  recovered." 

A  similar  case,  where  the  whole  pla- 
centa was  absorbed,  has  been  recorded  by 
Professor  Salomon,  of  Leyden,  and  which 
was  so  carefully  watched  as  to  prevent  any 
doubt  whatever  as  to  its  correctness  and 
authenticity  *.  Professor  Salomon,  in  his 
essay  upon  this  subject,  remarks,  that  where 
the  uterus  has  contracted  firmly  upon  the 
placenta,  so  as  to  be  everj'where  in  close 
contact  with  it,  the  access  of  the  external 
air  has  been  thereby  prevented,  and  the 
enclosed  mass  of  placenta  has  not  become 
putrid,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
the  case.  "  The  circumstance,"  says  he, 
"  of  the  placenta  not  becoming  jnitrid,  has 
served  to  ])rotect  the  patient  from  those 
highly  dangerous  sym])toms  which  have 
been  observed  in  other  cases  of  retained 
placenta,  as  early  as  the  eighth  day  after 
delivery;  and  which,  under  the  above- 
mentioned  circumstances,  have  cost  the 
patient  her  life." 

I  have  dwelt  a  little  more  fully  upon 
this  case,  because  the  facts  therein  stated 
have  met  with  but  little  notice  in  this 
country  ;  but  they  arc  important  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  and  deserve  attention. 
The  management  of  h.-rmorrhage  after 
labour  I  have  already  in  part  discussed. 


•  Waarneming  eener  zieVte  in  het  Kraambed 
veroozaakt  door  het  teniKblijven  der  nasfeboorte, 
en  dezelver  genesing-  door  de  naluurkracljten, 
door  niiddel  van  de  absorbtie  der  placenta.  By 
Dr.  G.  Salomon,  of  Leyden  ;  in  the  second  Part, 
No.  2,  of  the  Genelskiindige  Uijdragen  door 
B.  Pruys  van  der  Hoevcn,  J.  hooger,  &c. 


when   speaking  of  Sarah  Buchan's  ca<:e. 
One  great  object,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  placenta,  is  to  induce  firm  contraction 
of  the  uterus;  and  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance that  we  should   be  acquainted  with  a 
number  of  remedies  for  this   purpose,  in 
order   that  if  one   fail,  we  may  have  the 
chance  of  succeeding  with  another.     Fric- 
tion of  the  abdomen  has  lateh'  been  held 
up  as  being  preferable  to   the  application 
of  sudden  cold  :  it  is  certainly  a  valuable 
remedy ;  but  it  has  been  even  recommended 
to  grasp   the  uterus   in   our  hands,    and 
squeeze  it, — a   ])roceeding,   to    my  mind, 
highly  objectionable,  as  not  only  producing 
much    suffering    to   the   jiatient,    but  also 
liable  to  injure  the  uterus  itself,  when  dis- 
tended  with  firm  coagula.     I  have  never 
seen  any  ill  efi'ects  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  cold,  whether  ajiplied  externally, 
or  internally    in    the  form   of    injections. 
This  latter  treatment  ought  not  to  be  had 
recourse  to,  unless  the  external  application 
of  cold   has    failed,  which  is  seldom   the 
case,  if  properly  managed.  The  mode  of  its 
action  in   hasmorrhage  from  uncontracted 
uterus,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the 
well-known  iDO])ular  remedy  in  ej)istaxis, 
viz.  where  a  cold  key  is  put  down  the  pa- 
tient's back  ;  a  sudden  shock  is  produced; 
a  constriction  of  the  cuticular  vessels  re- 
sults, with    which    those  of  the   bleeding 
parts   sympathize.     Where    we    want    to 
produce  the  full  effects  of  cold,  the  abdo- 
men  should  be  dried   with  a  warm  towel 
between    every    application.     ^^  here    this 
fails,  and  the  danger  is  becoming  urgent, 
and  we  have  not  the  means  of  throwing  ujj 
a  cold  injection  into  the  vagina,  nothing 
has  so  powerful  an  effect  as  water  poured 
upon   the   abdomen  from  a  height :  even 
where  ice  itself  has  failed,  this  has  suc- 
ceeded instantly,  alth<mgh  the  water  used 
for  the  purpose  has  been  of  course  many 
degrees  warmer.     I  believe  it  was  in  the 
case  of  a   relation  of  my  own,  where  the 
value  of  this  practice  was  remarkably  illus- 
trated  by    the  late   Dr.    Gooch  :    he  had 
received  an  urgent  message  from  a  practi- 
tioner, intrcating  him    to  come  instantly, 
as  his  patient  was  flooding  to  death :  lie 
found  her  pale  and  speechless,  and  in  the 
greatest  danger :  the  abdomen  was  covered 
with  pounded  ice,  but  still  the  uterus  re- 
fused to  contract,    and  the  flooding   con- 
tinued profusely:  he    instantly   swept  ofT 
the  ice  with  liis  hand,  and  taking  the  ewer, 
which  was  filled  with  water  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room,  and  standing  upon 
the  bed,  emptied  it  ujjon  tlie  abdomen  of 
his  patient   from   a   considerable  height : 
the  effect  of  this  .shock  was  instantaneous, 
and    the   uterus   immediately  contracted. 
Injections  into  the  \agina  of  cold  water, 
or    vinegar   and    water,    are    also    a  very 
powerful  means  of  contracting  this  form  of 
haMnorrhagc,  and  almost  certain  of  pro- 
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ducing  the  desired  eflcet:  still,  however, 
we  occasionally  meet  with  cases,  where,  in 
spite  of  all  these  means,  the  contraction 
was  only  temporary ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
immediate  efl'ects  of  the  shock  are  over, 
the  haemorrhage  returns  as  before.  In 
this  case  I  know  of  nothing  so  certain  in 
l)roducing  permanent  contractions  of  the 
uterus  as  the  application  of  the  child  to 
the  mother's  breast;  but  as  I  hare  very 
recently  communicated  to  you  some  obser- 
vations upon  this  subject,  I  m.ist  refer 
your  readers  to  the  Gazette  (Feb.  22, 1S34) 
lor  further  particulars. 

March  17,  1833.— Sarah  Woods,  a^t.  37; 
fifth  pregnancy;  prolapsus  of  the  cord,  with 
deformed  pelvis.  In  all  her  previous  preg- 
nancies the  children  have  been  born  pre- 
maturely, and  dead.  Has  gone  her  full 
time.  Membranes  ruptured  at  6  a.m.  : 
profuse  quantity  of  liquor  amnii.  Came 
into  the  hospital  at  eleven.  I  saw  her  at 
twelve,  and  found  a  large  coil  of  the  funis 
prolapsed,  which  pulsates  strongly,  but 
unusually  slowly  for  the  fcetal  pulse :  os 
uteri  dilated  to  about  the  size  of  a  crown 
piece;  head  presenting,  high  up  and  move- 
able ;  scarcely  any  pains. 

Judging  that  the  fcetal  circulation 
would  become  more  active  when  the  cord 
■was  freed  from  the  pressure  of  the  head, 
and  from  the  absence  of  pains,  I  deter- 
mined to  turn.  The  os  uteri  yielded  ;  and 
passing  along  the  head  and  neck,  my 
hand  came  to  a  foot,  which  I  brought 
down  :  the  other  foot  came  barely  within 
reach  to  grasp  sufficiently  finnly;  but, 
being  unwilling  to  increase  her  sufferings 
by  passing  my  liand  up  again,  I  brought 
down  the  breech  in  this  manner :  it  came 
with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  The  toes 
at  first  turned  forwards  ;  but  as  the  breech 
came  upon  the  perineum,  the  right  ischium 
turned  forwards ;  the  pulsation  of  the 
cord  had  ceased,  but  still  the  whole 
trunk  of  the  child  as  it  advanced  became 
purple.  The  pains  being  slow,  I  endea- 
voured to  increase  them  by  a  dose  of  ergot 
of  rye,  but  it  produced  very  little  effect. 
I  endeavoured  to  bring  down  the  arm 
which  was  turned  forwards,  but  could  not 
reach  it;  and  after  some  time,  brought 
down  the  left.  In  this  position  the  cLi'd 
remained  for  some  time.  I  could  just 
reach  the  right  arm,  which  was  behind  the 
pubes,  and  rather  to  the  left,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  hooking  it  down  with  two 
fingers,  in  doing  which  the  humerus  broke, 
as  I  used  the  greater  force,  knowing,  from 
the  state  of  the  cord,  that  the  child  had 
been  dead  some  little  time.  Passing  two 
fingers  into  the  mouth,  and  then  upon  the 
malar  bones,  the  head  descended  almost 
immediately,  and  came  away  very  quickly: 
the  placenta  followed  soon.  The  child's 
head  was  remarkably  flattened,  so  that 
the  jiarietal   bones  had  lost   their  convex 


form,  and  appeared  nearly  parallel  in  all 
directions;  the  left  malar  bone  bore  a 
deep  depression,  where  it  had  corresponded 
to  the  promontorj'  of  the  sacrum,  which  I 
could  easily  reach  « ith  my  finger. 

March  ISth.  — Had  a  smart  attack  of 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  much  fever. 
Eighteen  leeches  were  applied,  f  illowed  by 
a  hot  linseed  meal-poultice  ;  and  she  took 
eight  grains  of  calomel,  with  four  grains 
of  pulv.  antim. 

March  19th.— Has  had  four  or  five  large 
fjeculent  dejections :  feels  free  from  pain, 
and  easy ;  pulse  natural. 

A  variety  of  causes  have  been  enu- 
merated as  tending  to  produce  prolapsus 
of  the  cord,  but  I  suspect  that  their  num- 
ber may  be  diminished  to  a  very  few.  An 
unusaal  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  frequent;  nor 
do  I,  indeed,  know  of  any  other  distinct 
cause.  The  uterus  is  now  so  distended, 
that  the  presenting  part  of  the  child  does 
not  fill  up  the  lo\^cr  part  of  it  sufficiently, 
and  thus  allows  a  portion  of  the  cord  to 
prolapse. 

I  was  not  aware  how  narrow  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  upper  aj)erture 
was  until  I  had  turned  the  child:  the 
patient  was  to  all  aijpearances  perfectly 
well  formed ;  and  from  her  description 
had  given  me  the  impression  that  her  pre- 
vious labours  had  been  accompanied  with 
malposition  of  the  child  ;  I  had,  therefore, 
entirely  directed  my  attention  to  insinuat- 
ing my  hand  as  gently  as  possible ;  and, 
from  its  being  pretty  firmly  comiiressed 
between  the  uterus  and  different  parts  of 
the  child,  I  had  not  observed  any  devia- 
tion from  the  nat  ral  form  of  the  pelvis. 
If  this  point  could  have  been  ascertained, 
it  would  have  made  no  change  in  my 
practice.  The  only  other  means  of  deli- 
very which  was  justifiable  in  this  case 
would  have  been  the  forceps ;  but,  in  the 
first  place,  it  would  have  been  very  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  including  a  fold  of  the  cord  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  passages  not  having  had 
the  advantage  of  being  dilated  by  the  pre- 
vious passage  of  the  child's  body,  the 
head  would  have  passed  so  slowly,  and 
with  so  much  difficulty,  that  all  chance  of 
saving  the  child's  life  must  have  been  lost. 
It  cases  where  the  membranes  have  not 
yet  ruptured —  where  the  passages  are 
roomy,  the  pains  strong,  and  her  former 
labours  have  been  rapid  and  easy — in  fact, 
where  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a 
quick  labour,  the  head  may  be  allowed  to 
descend  into  the  pelvis,  and  when  within 
reach,  the  forceps  may  be  a])plied,  and 
labour  safely  terminated:  but  where,  from 
the  history  of  her  former  labours,  and 
from  present  circumstances,  we  have  no 
reason  to  expect  a  quick  labour,  turning  is 
the  oidy  means  of  saving  the  child's  life. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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A  CASE    OF  SCORCHING  BY 
ELECTRIC  Fi-UID. 

By  M.  Yolpeliere,  of  Arles. 


A  VERY  delicate  woman,  68  years  of  age, 
of  a  nervous,  bilious,  temperament,  while 
closing  her  win(li)w  on  the  c^ening  of  2Gth 
of  jMay,  \H-29,  during  a  violent  thunder 
storm,  with  torrents  of  rain,  was  struck 
with  lightning.  The  electric  fluid  pro- 
ceeded from  the  iron  fastening  of  the  win- 
dow along  her  left  hand  and  sleeve,  till  it 
reached  her  shoulder,  whence  it  descended 
along  the  thorax,  abdomen,  groin,  internal 
part  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  keeping  always  on  the  same  side. 
She  fainted,  fell  backwards,  and  sustained 
a  contused  wound  in  the  occipital  region. 
After  remaining  an  hour  in  this  state  of 
stupor,  she  with  difficulty  got  up,  and 
threw  herself  on  her  bed  till  da^-break, 
when  she  called  her  neighbours.  On  vi- 
siting her  soon  after,  M.  Yolpeliere  found 
her  with  a  wandering  countenance,  feeble 
concentrated  pulse,  and  cold  skin.  All 
the  part>  touched  by  the  electric  fluid  were 
scorched.  In  some  places  the  epidermis 
was  raised,  and  the  thigh  presented  an 
erysipelatous  redness.  Simple  cooling 
dressings  were  applied,  and  a  stimulant 
exhibited.  On  a  second  visit,  the  strength 
was  a  little  restored.  On  examining  the 
patient  more  minutely,  it  appeared  that 
the  skin  had  acted  as  the  conductor  of 
electric  fluid.  The  sleeve  of  the  shirt  was 
not  burned,  except  at  the  .shoulder,  where, 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  the  arm  formed 
with  the  body  an  angle  of  46*^.  She  had 
a  cloth  under- vest,  lined  with  scarlet. 
Wherever  the  electric  fluid  had  been  de-^ 
layed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  the 
scars  were  larger  and  deeper.  The  wrist, 
shoulder,  and  upper  part  of  the  pelvis, 
were  severely  burned.  The  inner  surface 
of  the  thigh,  at  first  of  an  erysipelatous 
red,  ])rcsented  soon  after  the  re-action  an 
enormous  wound.  The  leg,  confined  by 
the  garter,  did  not  arrest  the  course  of  the 
fluid.  There  were  observed  here  only  two 
holes,  one  below  the  knee,  and  the  other 
above  the  inatU'Dlus  intenius.  Reaetioii 
took  place  several  times,  but  was  subdued 
by  abstinence.  After  the  separation  of  the 
eschar,  the  cicatrization  of  this  enormous 
wound  took  place;  but  upwards  of  two 
months  after  the  accident,  the  patient  died 
of  gastro-enteritis. — Dublin  Journal. 


POISONING  WITH   MUSCLES. 


A    CASE  of  this  description,  classified  by 


lately  treated  in  the  Hotel  Dien.  The 
malady  did  not  ari^e  from  the  quantity  of 
the  shell-fish  eaten,  but  its  quality;  and 
the  patient  (a  female)  was  affected  with 
colic,  diarrhcea,  and  vomiting.  Bleeding 
and  large  potations — jmur  remedim-  a  I'etat 
general  du  sang  —  were  the  therapeutic 
means  employed,  and  the  woman  got  well 
in  six  days  ;  the  case  l)cing  rendered  com- 
plicated and  tedious,  as  it  is  said,  hy  gastro- 
intestinal accidents. 
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LE  CTURE  S 

ON  THE 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  Loudon  Hospital, 
Bv  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lecture  XXXV. 

DIFFICULT  LABOUR.— INSTRU- 

MENTS. 

LONG  FORCEPS. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  instruments  em- 
ployed in  midwifery  is  the  long  forceps, 
if  formed  according  to  the  size  and  dimen- 
sions which  I  shall  presently  demonstrate, 
and  used  in  the  cases  to  which  it  is  parti- 
cularly appropriate  ;  for  although  it  must 
certainly  be  regarded  as  more  capable  of 
inflicting  injury  than  the  shorter  kind, — 
inasmuch  as  it  is  introduced  higher  within 
the  woman's  person,  and  its  extremities 
are  actually  received  somewhat  into  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus  itself, — still  its  powers 
and  capabilities  are  such  as  frequently  to 
render  it  a  substitute  for  the  horrible  ope- 
ration of  craniotomy.  This  value  I  have 
myself  often  exj)erienced,  for  I  have  ex- 
tracted manj'  children  alive  by  the  agency 
of  the  long  forceps,  who  had  been  doomed 
to  death  by  other  parties,  and  who  must 
have  been  sacrificed,  to  preserve  the  mother, 
unless  we  had  possessed  this  instrument. 

Modern  invention.  —  Although,  however, 
the  long  forceps  are  so  very  useful  and 
valuable,  they  were  not  generally  adopted 
by  practical  men  till  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  Smellie,  in- 
deed, formed  a  pair  much  longer  than  his 
common  instrument,  but  he  considered 
them  so  dangerous  in  use,  that  he  hesitated 
to  recommend  them,  and  did  not  even  dis- 
play them  in  his  lectures.  Smellie,  how- 
ever, we  shall  soon   leani,  applied  their 
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blades  in  a  very  dift'erent  manner  from  that 
'vhich  is  now  usually  practised,  and  which 
I  myself  follow. 

Description. — The  instrument  which  I 
have  formed  for  ray  own  use,  and  recom- 
mend for  your  choice,  measures,  from  the 
extreme  of  the  handle  to  the  tip,  twelve 
inches  and  three  quarters,  of  which  four 
inches  and  a  quarter  form  the  handles,  and 
eight  and  a  half  the  blades,  being  one  inch 
and  a  half  longer  in  the  blade  than  the 
short  forceps,  and  a  quartef  of  an  inch 
longer  in  the  handles.  The  greatest  width 
between  the  blades  is  about  their  centre, 
and  measures  two  inches  and  seven - 
eighths ;  the  points  are  an  inch  asunder. 
It  weighs  twelve  ounces  and  a  quarter. 
From  the  handles,  two  parallel  straight 
shanks  arise,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length ;  and  it  is  in  the  addition  of  this 
shank  that  the  instrument  differs  princi- 
])ally  from  the  curved  forcejjs  of  Osborn, 
the  curve  of  the  blades  springing,  not  from 
the  handles,  but  from  the  extremity  of  the 
shank.  The  object  of  this  addition  is  to 
prevent  laceration  of  the  perineum,  in  the 
use  of  the  instrument ;  for  if  the  long  for- 
ceps of  Smellie  or  Ilaighton  be  employed, 
in  which  the  curie  takes  its  origin  from  the 
handle  itself,  the  mother's  structures  at  the 
outlet  of  the  pelvis  must  necessarily  be 
pressed  upon  unequally  by  the  commence- 
ment of  the  blades,  before  the  head  has 
descended  low  enough  to  distend  them 
uniformly ;  and  thus  great  danger  of 
injury  must  ensue.  In  choosing  an  in- 
strument, I  would  recommend  this  form 
and  these  dimensions  to  your  conside- 
ration. You  must  be  particular,  also, 
that  the  internal  surface  of  the  blade  is 
slightly  convex,  and  the  handles,  when 
locked,  should  be  allowed  a  considerable 
play  upon  each  other  laterally. 

You  will  observe  that  this  instrument 
possesses  a  slight  lateral  curve;  and  al- 
though I  prefer  a  straight  sliort  forceps,  I 
think  the  curve  an  useful  addition  to  the 
lon<i  kind;  but  I  employ  both  varieties  in- 
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discriminately ;  and  for  my  own  use,  I  care 
little  which  of  the  two  I  take  up.  In  the 
adaptation  of  these  blades,  there  is  not  so 
much  risk  that  we  should  apply  them 
wi-onafly,  as  when  we  use  the  curved  short 
j^air;  for  as  they  are  always  to  be  Intro- 
dnced  in  reference  to  the  pelvis,  and  not 
to  the  particular  position  of  the  head,  we  can- 
not well  mistake  which  blade  is  to  be 
passed  uppermost. 


The  front  and  side  views  of  the  long  forceps  re- 
commended. 

State  of  the  parts  requisite  to  its  intro- 
duction.—  As  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  the  points  of  this  instrument  are 
introduced  within  the  os  uteri,  you  will 
be  prepared  for  the  observation,  that 
it  cannot  be  used  if  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  be  undilated,  especiallj'  if  it  be 
rigid  :  for  although  we  might  be  able  to 
insert  each  blade  separately,  still,  when 
they  are  closed,  the  two  handles  cannot 
come  into  contact  without  the  os  uteri 
being  pressed  upon,  bruised,  and  perhaps 
lacerated.  It  would  be  too  strong  a  posi- 
tion, to  lay  down,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
that  organ  should  be  entirely  dilated  before 
the  instrument  is  had  recourse  to  :  —  so 
much,  indeed,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
feel  the  least  portion  of  its  disc ;  because 
there  are  a  great  many  cases  in  which  it 
is  pinched  between  the  head  of  the  child 
and  the  pelvic  bones, — is  jirevented  from 
full  dilatation,  by  being  held  prisoner, 
as  it  were,  by  this  pressure,— and,  conse- 
quently, in  which  a  great  portion  of  its 
substance,  both  anteriorly,  towards  the 
pubes,  and  posteriorly,  towards  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum,  can  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  finger;  while  at  the  sides 
of  the  pelvis  it  is  perfectly  soft,  flaccid,  and 
distensible,  and  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  a 
common  examination.  The  rule  which  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  following  in  my 


own  practice  is,  that  if  one-third  of  the  os 
uteri  can  be  (eh co>itimwnsly, it  is  mostlikely 
in  a  state  that  ^-ill  not  admit  the  safe 
action  of  the  instrument. 

Ca<es  in  uhich  serviceabk. — The  cases  in 
which  this  instrument  is  so  particularly 
serviceable  are,  where  the  head  has  jiartly 
engaged  in  the  pelvic  brim,  having  de- 
scended too  low  to  be  raised  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  and 
the  performance  of  the  operation  of  turn- 
ing, while  at  the  same  time  it  has  not 
entered  the  cavity  sufficiently  for  us  to  feel 
an  ear,  and  where  delivery  has  become 
necessary  either  in  consequence  of  haemor- 
rhage, convulsions,  syncope,  or  any  other 
accidental  cause ; — the  os  uteri  being  at 
the  same  time  perfectly  dilated,  or  most 
easily  dilatable.  But  it  is  especially  use- 
ful in  those  instances  where  the  pelvis  is 
contracted  in  its  conjugate  diameter, 
measuring  between  the  pubes  and  the  sa- 
crum but  a  little  moi-e  than  three  inches; 
— where  the  principal  bulk  of  the  head  re- 
mains above  the  brim, — the  uterine  ener- 
gies being  strongly  exerted,  perhaps,  but 
not  powerful  enough  to  squeeze  the  foetal 
skull  through  the  diminished  aperture; 
— in  which  cither  exhaustion  is  ap- 
proaching, or  there  exists  a  well-grounded 
fear  that  the  uterus  may  injure  itself  by 
the  violence  of  its  own  exj)ulsive  eflbrts. 
In  such  a  case,  provided  the  os  uteri  is 
entirelv,  or  almost  entirely  dilated,  with 
the  vagina  and  perineum  sufficiently  dis- 
tensible, the  long  forceps  may  be  had  re- 
course to,  sometimes  with  decided  advan- 
tage, and  may  render  the  hon'ifying  ope- 
ration entailing  the  destruction  of  the 
child's  life  unnecessary. 

Mode  of  application. — The  mode  of  apply- 
ing the  instrument  differs  exceedingly  from 
that  adopted  when  the  short  forceps  are 
used.  We  do  not  apply  it  in  relation  to 
the  situation  of  the  child's  head,  but  to  the 
points  of  the  pelvis.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  we  adapt  the  short  forceps 
decidedly  in  relation  to  the  situation  of  the 
head,  because  we  introduce  each  blade  over 
an  ear;  but  in  using  the  longer  instru- 
ment, we  apply  a  blade  within  each  ilium. 
The  woman,  then,  lying  on  her  left  side, 
the  one  blade  will  be  above,  the  other  be- 
low; and  whether  the  child's  face  be  directed 
towards  the  right  or  the  left  side,  one  is 
placed  over  the  forehead  and  the  other  over 
the  occiput;  or  rather  the  blades  are  found 
to  be  applied  somewhat  diagonally,  one 
reaching  to  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit, — 
just  to  tlie  super-ciliary  ridge,— »-and  the 
other  exactly  opposite  to  it,  on  one  side  of 
the  occiput. 

The  first  recommendation  which  Smellie 
gave  was,  that  the  blades,  like  those  of  the 
common  instrument,  should  be  adapted 
over  the  cars  — one,  then,  lying  behind  the 
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pubes,  and  the  other  anterior  to  the  sacral 
promontory ;  and  in  this  recommendation 
hehas  been  followed  by  Baudeloc(jue,Burns, 
Dewees,  and  other  practitioners  of  repute. 
But  he  advises,  also,  "if  the  operator  finds 
the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum  jutting  in, 
so  much  that  the  point  of  the  forceps  cannot 
pass  it,  let  him  try  with  his  hand  to  turn 
the  forehead  a  little  backwards,  so  that  one 
ear  will  be  towards  the  groin,  and  the 
other  towards  the  side  of  that  prominence; 
consequently  there  will  be  more  room  for 
the  blades  to  pass  along  the  ears  ;  but  if 
the  forehead  should  remain  immoveable, 
or,  though  moved,  return  to  its  former 
place,  let  one  blade  be  introduced  behind 
one  ear,  and  its  fellow  before  the  other." 

I  have  read  this  quotation  from  Smellie, 
because  it  embodies  the  opinion  and  prac- 
tice of  his  followers,  and  because  it  proves 
how  intimately  versed  that  great  physician 
practically  was  with  the  difficulties  some- 
times met  with  in  midwifery.  The  truth 
is,  that  in  bj'  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases  under  which  the  long  forceps  become 
necessary  and  useful,  it  is  impossible  to 
apply  them  over  the  ears,  in  consequence 
of  this  very  impediment  which  Smellie  has 
pointed  out ;  the  extremity  of  that  blade 
which  is  introduced  backwards  impinges 
on  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and 
neither  force  nor  address  will  overcome 
the  resistance  offered  to  its  progress  up- 
wards. When  the  pelvis  is  well  formed, 
indeed,  and  the  necessity  for  having  re- 
course to  the  long  forceps  originates  in 
any  of  the  accidental  causes  just  named, 
it  may  be  very  possible,  and  even  easy,  to 
apply  them  as  Smellie,  Baudelocque, 
Burns,  and  Dewees,  advise;  but  under  a 
contracted  state  of  the  conjugate  diameter 
at  the  brim,  it  is  very  seldom  that  this 
is  practicable. 

To  M.  de  Leurie,  a  French  physician  of 
some  eminence,  we  are  indebted  for  hav- 
ing first  suggested  the  propriety  of  adapt- 
ing the  blades  to  the  forehead  and  occiput ; 
the  mode  at  present  generally  followed. 
In  a  small  work  on  the  Caesarean  section, 
and  the  application  of  the  forceps  when 
the  head  is  detained  above  the  pelvic  brim, 
published  in  1779,  he  strongly  advises 
this  method  of  proceeding. 

Two  objections  against  this  method 
have  been  urged  by  Baudelocque,  and  the 
merits  of  the  new  suggestion  canvassed 
neither  very  fairly  nor  very  temperately. 
He  objects,  that  if  the  blades  "  be  placed 
at  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,"  they  must  be 
applied  over  the  face  and  occiput,  and 
that  there  is  consequently  great  danger  to 
the  infant's  features; — and  again,  he  ar- 
gues that  if  pressure  be  used  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  bulk  of  the  head  cannot  be  di- 
minished in  the  lateral  diameter  (where, 
indeed,  such  diminution  is  required),  but 


its  width  must  actually  be  augmented ; 
because  "  the  head  being  compressed  one 
way,  it  must  be  lengthened  in  the  other." 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  observa- 
tions, it  is  founded  on  an  erroneous  idea 
regarding  the  actual  position  and  form  of 
the  foetal  head :  he  seems  to  have  over- 
looked the  very  large  proportion  which  the 
cranium,  properly  so  called,  bears  to  the 
face  in  the  mature  foetus,  and  to  have  for- 
gotten that  under  labour  the  chin  is  gene- 
rally thrown  forcibly  upon  the  chest,  the 
head  therefore  bent  very  much  forwards, 
while  the  vertex  becomes  the  most  depend- 
ing part :  in  consequence  of  which  posi- 
tion, the  forehead,  and  not  the  face,  would 
pri?icipally  bear  the  stress  of  pressure. 
Besides,  even  allowing  that  the  blades 
were  long  enough  to  cover  the  face  entirely, 
provided  both  are  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, the  point  of  that  which  is  applied 
over  the  occiput  would  impinge  on  the 
neck  of  the  child,  and  prevent  the  other 
passing  up  so  high  as  to  embrace  the  face ; 
if  otherwise,  they  could  not  be  properly 
locked.  Even  in  the  most  recent  works, 
however,  on  obstetric  science,  we  read  of 
tlie  injury  likely  to  be  done  to  the  child's 
face  by  the  forceps,  used  as  I  recommend 
them  ;  and  by  some  authors  (as  Campbell, 
in  his  late  valuable  publication)  we  are 
instructed  that  the  one  applied  anteriorly 
should  be  softly  padded,  as  a  protection  to 
the  features.  I  have  employed  thisinstni- 
ment  on  many  occasions,  and  I  never,  to 
my  recollection,  bruised  a  single  feature. 
In  general,  the  point  of  the  instrument  has 
not  ascended  further  than  the  eye-brow,  or 
(if  the  head  were  transversely  placed,  in- 
stead of  diagonally)  than  the  root  of  the 
nose. 

The  second  objection  is  not  more  diffi- 
cult to  dispose  of  than  the  first,  for  it  is 
also  founded  on  a  fals.e  assumption.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  foetal  head  cannot 
be  decreased  in  one  diameter  without  be- 
ing lengthened  in  another;  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  under  the  applica- 
tion of  the  long  forceps,  the  increased  ca- 
pacity should  be  from  one  parietal  bone 
to  the  opposite.  It  will  be  found,  indeed,  in 
practice,  that  the  increase  principally, — if 
not  entirely, — takes  place  in  the  direction 
from  the  chin  to  the  vertex ;  and  that  the 
cranium  is  moulded  into  a  still  longer  or 
more  conical  form.  Now  as  this  particu- 
lar change  in  the  figure  of  the  head  does 
not  in  the  least  interfere  with  its  passage 
through  the  pelvis,  the  only  consideration 
which  presses  itself  on  the  mind  is  whe- 
ther it  is  likely  to  endanger  the  child's 
life ;  and  I  myself  suspect,  from  observa- 
tion, that  the'  foetus  will  not  bear,  with 
impunity,  the  same  degree  of  pressure 
when  the  compressing  powers  are  adapted 
over  tiie  forehead  and  occiimt,  as  whenap- 
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plied  laterally  : — but  this  requires  further 
confirniatioii. 

We  will  lake,  then,  the  case  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  illustration,  and  sup- 
pose our  patient  possesses  a  slightly  ctm- 
tracted  pelvis— the  conjugate  diameter 
measuring  from  three  inches  and  a  quar- 
ter to  three  inches  and  a  half;  we  will  ])rc- 
siime  that  the  parts  are  tolerahly  well  re- 
laxed; that  the  OS  uteri  is  dilated,  being 
not  discoverable  at  the  sides,  but  pinched 
anteriorly  between  the  head  of  the  child 
and  the  pelvic  bones,  tender  and  slightly 
swollen ;  that  a  large  portion  of  the  head 
has  come  into  the  pelvis  in  an  elongated 
conical  shape,  but  that  the  base  remains 
above  the  brim ;  that  eighteen  or  twenty- 
four  hours  have  elapsed  since  the  rupture  of 
the  membranes;  that  the  pains,  which 
have  been  exceedingly  strong,  are  be- 
ginning to  flag,  and  that  other  symjitoms 
of  exhaustion  are  appearing :  — or  perhajis 
that  they  still  continue  powerful,  but  that 
there  has  supervened  a  violent  l(K-al  jiain 
at  one  particular  jiart  of  the  uterus, 
constant  and  uninterrupted,  so  that  we 
have  reason  to  fear  injury  to  its  structure 
may  occur,  unless  delivery  be  speedily  ac- 
complished :  under  such  a  state,  if  the 
pelvis  contains  three  inches  and  a  quar- 
ter, or  three  inches  and  a  half,  in  the  con- 
jugate diameter,  and  is  not  diminished  in 
space  laterally,  we  are  warranted  in  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  long  forceps,  and  the 
operation  must  be  conducted  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

The  woman  being  placed  on  her  left 
side,  with  the  nates  close  to  or  over  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  —  the  bladder  being 
evacuated  by  the  catheter,  and  the  rec- 
tum being  emptied  also,  if  necessary, — 
we  warm  and  grease  both  blades  of  the 
instrument,  and  pass  two  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  under  the  right  ilium,  as  high 
as  possible  upon  the  child's  head;  then, 
taking  lightly  in  our  right  hand  that 
blade  whose  convex  edge  is  towards  our 
left  side  when  the  backof  the  instrument 
is  next  our  person,  we  incline  the  handle 
up  towards  the  pubes,  and  introduce  the 
point  backwards  along  the  sacrum,  keep- 
ing it  in  close  ])roximity  to  the  head,  and 
insinuating  it  with  the  same  semi-rotatory, 
wriggling  movement,  before  directed.  When 
the  blade  is  so  far  passed  up  that  the 
point  a])proaches  near  to  the  sacral  pro- 
montory, the  handle  must  be  gently 
drawn  backwards  towards  the  anus,  and 
at  the  same  time  somewhat  depressed; 
the  point  will  then  slip  up  under  our  fin- 
gers, and  the  wlu)le  blade  will  lie  flat  upon 
the  foetal  skull;—  or,  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  the  blade  making  a  circuit  of  any  ]  art 
of  the  pelvis,  the  handle  may  be  de))ressed 
below  the  bed  furniture,  and  the  ])oint  at 
oiice  slipped  u])  within  the  ilium,  between 


our  fingers  and  the  head.  This,  how- 
ever, rc<juires  that  the  nates  of  the  patient 
should  project  considerably  over  the  bed's 
edge — a  posture  difficult  to  obtain  and  to 
preserve —else  the  handle  cannot  be  sufli- 
ciently  lowered:  and  since  the  cavitj'  of 
the  sacrum  is  not  occupied  by  the  head, 
in  the  case  under  consideration,  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  when  the  short  for- 
ceps are  applieal)le,  there  is  not  the  same 
difficulty  in  making  this  partially  circular 
sweep,  nor  the  same  chance  of  injury  at- 
tending the  change  of  position.  \Vhen  the 
first  blade  is  properly  adapted,  it  must  be 
I'ctained  in  its  situation  by  our  own  little- 
finger  and  thumb,  or  by  an  assistant,  and 
the  second  must  be  introduced  within 
the  left  ilium,  guided  by  the  two  first 
fingers  of  our  left  hand,  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  first,  until  its 
locking  part  slips  into  that  of  the  u]> 
])ermost  blade.  If,  when  they  are  both 
fully  introduced,  it  is  observed  that  the 
blades  arc  not  perfect  antagonists  to  each 
other,  and  consequently  that  they  do  not 
lock  easily,  no  twisting  must  be  used  to 
make  one  groove  fit  into  the  other;  there 
must  be  no  wrenching  or  screwing  round; 
for  we  must  recollect  that  the  points  are 
actually  received  within  the  uterus,  and 
that  the  neck  and  mouth  of  the  womb 
may  be  seriously  injured  by  our  incautious 
efforts  :  we  may,  indeed,  do  infinitely  more 
mischief  even  than  if  we  employed  the 
same  force  while  adapting  the  short  for 
ce])s  ; — but  we  must  withdraw  the  second 
blade,  and  pass  it  up  again  in  a  different 
and  more  suitable  direction.  No  eflbrt  at 
extraction  must  be  made  until  the  lock  is 
firmly  fixed.  The  head,  then,  being  in- 
cluded within  the  two  blades,  the  same 
cautions  must  be  attended  to  as  in  the  case 
of  the  short  forceps.  A  finger  must  be 
carried  quite  around  the  lock,  to  ascertain 
that  none  of  the  mother's  structures  are 
trapped ;  moderate  ]>rcssure  is  to  be  applied 
by  our  hands;  and  extraction  must  be 
begun. 

We  are  sometimes  told,  that  we  must 
never  think  of  having  recourse  to  the 
long  forceps  until  we  have  absolutely  as 
certained  to  which  side  of  the  pelvis  the 
child's  face  inclines:  but  thisjnformatiou, 
however  desirable  it  may  be,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  gain,  even  in  cases 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  instrument : 
for  the"  head  is  usually  so  high  that  an 
ear  cannot  be  felt  without  thrusting  the 
hand  into  the  pelvis,  and  carrying  one 
or  more  fingers  into  the  uterine  cavity — 
a  measure  which  would  produce  both  much 
pain  and  some  danu:er  :  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  puffy  state  of  the  scalp,  the 
funtanellc  and  limlis  of  the  lambdoidal 
suture  can  scarcely  ever  be  distinguished; 
so  that, — although  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
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process  we  might  Lave  beeu  ;ible  accu- 
rately to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  position 
of  the  head,— when  called  to  a  case  requir- 
ing the  assistance  of  the  long  forcej)s,  that 
knowledge  is  obtained  with  great  diffi- 
culty. And  fortunately  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  success  of  our  operation, 
that  we  should  positively  learn  to  which 
side  the  face  is  directed  ;  for  when  the  im- 
pediment at  the  brim  is  overcome,  the 
head  will  generally  of  its  own  accord  turn, 
with  the  face  towards  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum,  without  the  use  of  any  directing 
power  on  our  part,  so  that  wc  have  only  to 
follow  the  natural  inclination,  without  at- 
tcm])ting  to  guide  it. 


The  long  forceps,  represented  as  applied  when 
the  principal  Imlk  of  the  head  is  above  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  the  face  being  situated  to- 
wards the  right  sacrn-iliac  synchondrosis  ;  one 
blade  is  adapted  over  the  right  brow,  and  the 
other  over  the  left  side  of  the  occiput. 

In  making  extraction,  the  same  pen- 
dulum-like motion  must  be  used  which 
avails  us  with  the  shorter  instrument.  It 
must  not  consist  of  a  rapid  succession  of 
•short,  hasty  jerks,  nor  a  strenuous  and  for- 
cible swing,  but  of  a  full,  regular  sweep 
from  handle  to  handle,  the  lock  being  kept 
back  towards  the  perineum  as  closely  as 
is  consistent  with  its  safety,  while  slight 
traction  is  exerted  downwards. 

As  soon  as  the  head  has  passed  the  con- 
tracted brim,  and  has  become  fully  lodged 
in  the  pelvic  cavit}',  we  usually  find  that 
the  principal  difficulty  has  vanished  ;  and 
it  then  becomes  a  question  in  what  way 
the  labour  should  be  tenuinated — whether 
we  should  finish  it  with  the  instruments, 
as  first  applied,— whether  we  should  take 
them  off,  and  leave  the  case  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  natural  powers, — or  whether. 


on  their  removal,  we  should  apply  a  short 
pair  over  the  ears,  and  act  according  to  the 
rules  previously  laid  down  :— and  I  think 
these  questions  can  be  satisfactorily  an- 
swered; for  each  mode  possesses  its  own  ad- 
vantages according  to  the  peculiar  features 
of  every  case.  If,  then,  the  uterus  be  acting 
but  feebly,  either  from  exhaustion  or  any 
other  cause;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
outlet  of  the  i)elvis  is  of  the  ordinary  ca- 
pacity, and  the  vagina  and  external  parts 
soft,  flaccid,  and  distensible,  we  may  ter- 
minate the  labour  at  once  by  continuing 
to  extract  with  these  instruments,  without 
changing  their  position,  because  there. is 
I'ttle  risk  of  injury  ;  and  if  the  remainder 
of  the  case  were  left  to  nature,  much  time 
might  un-profitably  glide  by  belbre  its  com- 
pletion. If,  on  the  contraj-y,  the  pains  are 
still  strong,  while  the  external  parts  con- 
tinue rigid,  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  being 
well  formed,  it  would  be  better  to  reinove 
the  instruments,  and  to  trust  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  labour  to  nature's  unaided  ef- 
forts. But  should  the  inferior  aperture 
partake  of  the  distortion,  whether  rigidity 
of  the  soft  parts  exist  or  not,  we  might 
then,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  instru- 
ment, apply  the  short  forceps  over  the 
ears,  and  cautiously  and  tenderly  terminate 
the  case  through  their  agency:  and  this 
latter  recommendatn)n  I  give  you,  because 
of  the  probability  that  nature  will  not  her- 
self complete  the  delivery,  and  because  the 
short  forceps  are  much  loss  likely  to  bruise 
or  lacerate,  when  they  are  applied  over  the 
side  of  the  head,  than  the  long,  which  are 
adapted  to  the  occiput  and  brow.  I  think 
that  these  recommendations  will  meet  the 
exigencies  of  almost  every  case,  and  if  fol- 
lowed, can  scarcely  lead  to  error. 

Cautions. — There  are  some  cautions  ne- 
cessary in  the  use  of  the  long  forceps,  from 
which  the  shorter  kind  are  exempt;  they 
principally  are — First,  that  we  should  not 
apply  them  in  a  case  unfitted  for  their  use. 
It  has  beeu  already  laid  down  as  a  general 
princi])le,  more  than  once,  that,  unless  the 
pelvis  posses-^,  in  its  conjugate  diameter, 
three  inches  of  clear  available  space,  we 
cannot  expect  a  full  grown  well-ossified 
head  to  pass  entire ;  and  through  such  a 
diminished  aperture  we  are  not  to  hope 
that  we  should  be  able  to  extract  it  by  the 
forceps.  Burns,  indeed,  fixes  the  limit  of 
the  deformity  which  would  indicate  the 
use  of  the  long  force])s  at  that  space. 
Davis,  from  the  observations  he  has  given 
us,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  rather 
more  was  generally  required  than  that 
which  Burns  specifies;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  unless  the  pelvis  measures 
at  least  three  inches  and  a  quarter,  we 
shall  generally  be  foiled  in  our  attempts 
at  delivery ;  or,  at  least,  be  disappointed 
in  our  hope  of  extracting  the  child  living. 
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Secondlu,  In  introducing  each  blade,  we 
must  be  particularly  careful  that  the  point 
slides  within  the  os  uteri,  and  does  not 
run  up  between  the  vagina  and  the  neck 
of  the  womb,  lest  we  should  bruise  or  la- 
cerate that  organ  at  its  junction  with  the 
vagina;  and  esi)ccially,  lest,  in  attemjiting 
to  lock  the  blades,  we  shot.ki  jiinih  its 
structure  between  their  cxt.eniities  and 
the  child's  head.  This  mischance  cannot 
happen  with  the  short  forceps,  because  the 
OS  uteri  must  be  entirely  dilated  before 
their  application;  and,  when  the  Lmger 
pair  is  used,  may  be  avoided  by  taking 
care  that  tlie  point  is  constantlv  kept 
in  contact  with  the  foetal  cranium,  guided 
by  our  finger  previously  inserted. 

ThircUy,  That  we  should  not  use  too 
much  exertion,  or  work  with  them  for  too 
long  a  period  continuously.  The  longer 
the  instrument,  the  greater  leverage  we 
possess;  and  it  must  he  evident  that  each 
increase  of  leverage  augments  our  power : 
we  are  not  only,  therefore,  liable  to  use 
too  much  exertion,  but  we  run  the  risk  of 
making  pressure  upon  structures  less  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  it  uninjured,  than 
when  we  employ  the  short  forceps.  Unless, 
then,  a  decided  advance  be  evident  after  a 
few  minutes' well-directed  efifbrts,we  should 
desist  from  renewing  our  attempts;  and 
we  must  judge  of  the  progress  we  are  mak- 
ing, by  examining  after  each  backward 
and  forward  movement  of  the  instrument. 
We  must  most  cautiously  avoid  using  for- 
cible means.  Force,  indeed,  is  a  "word 
which  should  be  expunged  from  the  voca- 
bulary of  obstetrical  phrases. 

Fourthlii,  We  must  be  guarded  in  our 
promises  of  tenninating  the  labour  by  the 
means  we  are  about  to  employ;  because  it 
is  impossible  that  we  can  "measure  the 
head  accurately  while  its  base  remains 
above  the  brim,  and  it  is  equally  impossi- 
ble that  we  should  be  able  to  form  an  opi- 
nion of  the  degree  of  ossification  it  has  ac- 
quired, and  of  its  compressibility.  In  all 
these  points  we  may  be  deceived," although 
we  may  have  made  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis  to  the 
greatest  nicety;  and  while  such  chances 
of  deception  exist,  we  must  be  most  cau- 
tious not  to  add  disappointment  to  suffer- 
ing. I  have  myself,  in  many  instances, 
been  foiled  in  attempting  to 'extract  the 
head  entire  through  a  narrowed  ajicrture, 
and  been  obliged,  eventually,  to  have  re- 
course to  the  i)erforator.  I  always  feel 
more  satisfied,  however,  in  lessening  the 
head  after  having  made  those  attemjjts, 
because  I  liave  good  reason  to  think  that 
nature  would  seldom  be  able  to  exjiel  a 
child  through  a  pelvis  of  such  small  di- 
mensions as  would  not  admit  its  jiassage 
by  the  aid  of  the  long  forceps ;— pro- 
vided, in    other    respects,   the    case   was 


fitted  for  the  employment  of  that  in- 
strument. I  would  advise  you,  then, 
before  proceeding  to  operate,  not  to 
make  a  promise  of  deliverj-,  but  merely 
to  state  that  you  are  about  to  do  some- 
thing which  will  materially  relieve  the 
patient,  and  that,  perhaps,  you  may  at 
once  terminate  the  labour. 

After  all  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  I 
must  not  close  my  remarks  without  stating 
my  conviction  that  the  instrument,  al- 
though very  powerful  and  valuable,  is  at 
the  same  time  very  dangerous  in  its  use ; 
that  it  should  not  be  taken  in  hand  except 
by  those  who  have  acquired  some  profi- 
ciency in  operative  midwifery;  and  that  it 
is  to  be  had  recourse  to,  more  as  an  experi- 
mental measure  for  superseding  the  neces- 
sity of  destroying  the  child,  than  as  one  of 
the  common  resources  of  our  art. 

CRANIOTOMY. 

Of  all  instrumental  operations  in  obste- 
tric surgery,  the  perforation  of  the  skull,  and 
extraction  of  the  mutilated  foetus,  is  the 
easiest;  and  much  do  I  fear,  that  to  the 
facility  with  which  this  operation  can  be 
accomplished,  have  been  sacrificed  the 
lives  of  many  children. 

Various  are  the  terms  under  which  it 
has  been  described — embryulcia  and  em- 
bryousia,  which  have  been  by  different 
authorities  derived  from  efiPpvov  and 
e\K(u,  traho  —  or  eXaw,  abigo  —  or  6\a<i>, 
franco  ;  embryotomy,  from  €fx$pvov,  fictus  ; 
cephalotom}',  from  Ke<paK-r],  caput :  and 
craniotomy,  from  Kpaviov,  calL-aria,  and 
renvoi,  seco.  The  latter  term  is,  I  think, 
in  most  common  use ;  and  is  the  one 
which  I  shall  adopt. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  desirable  in  surgerv', 
whenever  necessity  compels  us  to  perform 
an  apparently  cruel  operation,  that  the 
horror  which  the  simple  and  bare  mention 
t)f  that  act  would  inspire  might  be  smother- 
ed and  absorbed,  as  it  were,  by  the  sono- 
rous and  classical  title  which  it  bears; 
but  by  whatever  name  it  is  called,  —  under 
whatever  high-sounding  appellation  it  is 
disguised, — we  cannot  alter  or  conceal  the 
fact  that  the  operation  consists  in  plung- 
ing an  iron  instrument  into  the  centre  of 
the  skull  of  a  human  being,  probably  at 
that  moment  living,  and  extracting  it  into 
the  world  mutilated. 

Some,  indeed,  horrified  at  this  arbi- 
trary destruction  of  life,  have  laxidably 
contended  that  the  proceeding  is  not 
justified  unless  the  foetus  be  dead:  they 
argue  with  apparent  truth,  tluit  hu- 
man life  is  held  at  the  will  nl'  one  Su- 
preme Being  alone, —  and  that,  unless 
forfeited  to  the  laws,  to  no  human  hand  is 
delegated  the  power  of  destroying  it. 
Strong  and  valid  would  those  objection.s 
be,  if  once  the  operation  were  performed 
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wantonly,  or  without  grave  and  deep  con- 
sideration ;  but  it  is  never  had  recourse  to, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  saving  life  or 
preventing  future  misery.  Did  the  mother 
perish,  the  foetus  within  her  must  perish 
likewise.  But  in  British  midwifeiy  we 
consider  the  mother's  life  as  paramount, — 
nav,  more,  we  think  ourselves  warranted  in 
sacrificing  the  infant,  if  that  be  the  only 
way  by  which  we  can  preserve  her  person 
from  those  dreadful  lesions  of  sloughing 
and  laceration,  which,  if  they  took  place, 
must  render  her  future  existence  a  scene  of 
uninterrupted  wretchedness. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  arguments  suffi- 
ciently strong  and  numerous  to  justify 
our  practice.  These  are,  perhaps,  more 
the  province  of  the  philanthropist  or 
the  medico-logician,  than  the  practical 
surgeon:  but  I  may  remark,  that  the 
woman  is  bound  to  the  world  by  many 
social,  moral,  and  religious  ties;  she 
has  shared  the  enjoyments,  as  well  as 
the  cares  of  life;  she  has  her  feelings 
and  aflections,  her  fears  and  her  hopes; 
she  is  dependent  on  others,  and  others 
are  dependent  on  her;  when  she  dies, 
there  is  left  a  blank,  which,  to  some 
surviving,  never  can  be  filled.  Not  so, 
however,  with  the  unborn  infant.  Al- 
though, in  dying,  some  personal  jjain  may 
be  experienced,  yet  the  agony  of  mind  it 
cannot  suffer:  it  has  no  affections,  no  depen- 
dents ;  its  existence  centres  almost  en- 
tirely in  itself; — except  to  its  nearest  rela- 
tives, then,  its  death  cannot  be  greatly  felt. 
And,  although  we  cannot  estimate  life  re- 
latively, as  we  can  any  other  possession, 
(since  life  to  the  possessor,  however  burden- 
some it  may  be,  is  still  life),  yet  we  are 
surely  justified,  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
if  not  in  a  moral  one,  in  preferring  the 
safety  of  the  strong  to  the  weak,  the  healthy 
to  the  diseased,  or  the  mother  of  a  family  to 
the  unborn  infant,  provided  one  or  other 
in  all  probability  must  be  sacrificed.  From 
these  considerations  we  prefer,  whenever 
we  have  a  choice,  the  mother's  safety  to 
the  infant's  life  :  yet  I  would  entreat  of 
you,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  think  long 
and  much — carefully,  deliberately,  and  dis- 
passionately— before  you  have  recourse  to 
so  dreadful  an  expedient  as  is  offered  by 
craniotomy. 

Many  of  the  continental,  and  some  of 
the  American  practitioners  even  now  con- 
tend that  craniotomy  should  never  be  per- 
formed unless  there  are  positive  indica- 
tions present  of  the  child's  death.  Thus 
M.  Duges,  one  of  the  latest  of  the  French 
authors,  when  speaking  of  the  crotchet, 
says,  "  Nous  avons  dit,  qu'on  ne  pouvoit 
I'appliquer  qu'apres  la  mort  ccrtaiue  du 
foetus; — ne  peut  etre  applique  que  sur 
un  enfant  indubitablement  mort."  This 
opinion  perfectly  coincides  with  the  ancient 


barbarous  feeling  expressed  in  the  answer 
of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  1G88,  to 
the  question,  whether  it  was  lawful  to 
destroy  the  child  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  mother?  "  Nous  sommes  d'avis  que 
si  I'on  ne  peut  tirer  I'enfant  sans  le  tuer, 
I'on  ne  peut  sans  peche  mortel  le  tirer:" 
and  thev  quote  as  their  authority  the 
maxim  of  St.  Ambrose—"  Si  altcri  sub 
veniri  non  potest  nisi  alter  loedatur,  com- 
modius  est  neutrum  juvare."  In  17oo, 
however,  the  same  tribunal  ruled  that  it 
was  lawful  to  baptise  children  in  utero 
by  means  of  injection ;  thus  removing  one 
of  the  objections  to  craniotomy  in  force 
in  the  Catholic  countries;  viz.  that  the 
child  would  necessarily  perish  eternally, 
unless  that  rite  had  been  administered; 
but  leaving  the  main  question  undecided. 

Imtruments  employed.— Few  and  simple 
are  the  means  required  for  this  dire,  this 
terrible,  this  little  less  than  murderous 
operation;  the  perforator  or  the  scissors, 
the  blunt  hook  of  different  sizes,  the 
crotchet  or  the  sharp  hook,  the  craniotomy 
forceps,  and  perhaps  a  pair  of  bone  forceps, 
are  all  the  implements  necessary.  Our  in- 
struments, therefore,  may  be  divided  into 
two  kinds, — the  one  to  perforate  the  skull, 
and  the  other  to  extract,  after  the  neces- 
sary diminution  in  bulk  is  effected. 

Perforator.  —  Denman's  perforator  is 
about  twelve  inches  in  length ;  it  has  a 
sharp  point,  and  two  sharp  external  edges, 
but  the  internal  surface  is  blunt ;  it  opens 
with  a  joint  like  a  pair  of  scissors,  and 
has  a  rest  about  an  inch  from  the  extre- 
mity, to  prevent  its  penetrating  beyond  a 
certain  distance  into  the  skull.  I  gene- 
rally, however,  carry  in  my  case  a  pair  of 
Smellie's  scissors,  nearly  of  the  same  di- 
mensions, having  a  cutting  edge  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  because  they  are 
useful  also  to  perforate  the  chest  in  cases 
of  impacted  transverse  presentations,  as 
well  as  for  the  operation  of  craniotomy. 
In  choosing  a  perforator,  we  should  be 
particular  about  its  length ;  that  it  is  made 
sufficiently  strong  not  to  bend  under  use; 
that  the  blades  should  not  fit  close  at  their 
junction,  lest  they  should  inclose  a  fold  of 
the  vagina  when  shut;  that  there  should  be 
no  sharp  edges  about  the  joint,  but  that  the 
limbs  should  be  in  every  part  smoothed 
round,  and  that  the  'point  should  be 
slightly  curved.  Dr.  Wallace  Johnson 
added  this  curve  to  the  extremity  of  the 
perforator :  it  does  not  increase  the  value 
of  the  instrument,  as  far  as  making  the  in- 
cision is  concerned, — its  only  object  is  the 
preservation  of  our  own  fingers  from  in- 
jury; for — as  the  instrument  is  guided  up 
to  its  destination  along  the  groove  between 
two  of  our  fingers—  if  the  point  were  quite 
straight  we  should  run  the  risk  of  iacerat- 
ing  them;  and  as  this  form  by  no  means 
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detracts  from  its  power,  it  is  as  well  to 
adopt  it. 

Crotchet. — The  crotchet,  or  sharp  hook,  is 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
child's  head  after  it  has  been  opened,  and 
is  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  beak.  The 
point  should  not  be  very  sharp,  lest  it  tear 
too  easily  through  the  bones,  and  injure 
the  woman's  structures,  or  ran  into  our 
own  fingers;  nor  too  blunt,  lest  it  should 
not  retain  its  hold.  Simple  as  this  in- 
strument appears,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  in  midwifery  to  procure  good; 
for  the  least  variation  in  the  shaipness  of 
its  extremity  makes  considerable  difference 
in  its  value. 

Blunt  liouk.  —  It  is  desirable  that  we 
should  be  furnished  with  two  or  three 
blunt  hooks  of  different  sizes:  they  are 
also  used  as  extractive  powers,  and  may 
sometimes  supersede  the  necessity  of  the 
crotchet,  or  be  employed  instead  of  that  in- 
strument, if  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  too 
much  loosened  by  putrefaction  from  their 
membranous  a.ttachments  to  afford  a  pur- 
chase to  the  crotchet :  in  such  a  case,  the 
extremity  of  the  hook  may  perhaps  be 
passed  iiito  the  foramen  magnum,  or  be- 
hind an  orbit. 

Craniotomy  forceps. — Another  extracting 
instrument,  much  in  use  in  the  present 
day,  is  the  craniotomy  forceps.  This  is 
formed  of  two  sejjarate  blades,  which  are 
joined,  after  their  application,  by  a  hinge 
"similar  to  that  of  the  forceps,  one  of 
which  passes  within  the  skull,  and,  being 
furnished  with  teeth,  perforates  the  bones; 
while  the  other  is  introduced  externally  to 
the  cranium,  and  possesses  indentations  or 
cavities,  into  which  the  teeth  of  the  first 
blade  are  received.  When  properly  fixed, the 
extremities  of  the  handles  are  to  be  botmd 
firmlv  together  by  a  ligature,  and  steady 
traction  applied:"  if  the  bones  are  very 
strong,  and  the  diminution  of  space  but 
small,  this  instrument  is  most  powerful 
and  highly  useful ;  but  if  the  bones  are 
weak,  and  easily  give  way,  I  cannot  help 
considering  it  a  more  dangerous  instru- 
ment even  than  the  common  crotchet;  for, 
while  the  crotchet  is  fixed  within  the  skull, 
the  finger  is  applied  exactly  opjjosite  to  it 
externally ;  and  if  the  point  perforates  the 
bone,  or  slips  away  from  its  attachment,  it 
cannot  injure  the  os  uteri  or  vagina,  as  it 
must  necessarily  come  against  our  finger. 
But  when  the  craniotomy  forceps  are  em- 
ployed, we  have  no  power  of  guarding 
the"^  ])atient  from  injury  in  the  same 
manner:  their  teeth  are  certainly  well 
sheathed  by  the  antagonist  blade;  but, 
in  c<msecjuc"nce  of  the  perforations  which 
they  make  in  the  bone,  its  structure 
is  so  weakened  that  it  easily  gives 
■way  ;  and  the  instrument  loses  its  hold, 
and  passes   suddenly    externally,    bring- 


ing with  it  a  portion  of  tlie  skull,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  scalp  also.  This 
accident  would  indeed  be  of  little  con- 
seq<ience, — no  other  inconvenience  being 
suffered  except  the  loss  of  tlie  purchase, — 
if  the  angles  of  the  broken  bone  were 
always  either  covered  by  the  scalp,  or 
sheathed  by  the  instrument  itself:  but  this 
I  have  found  by  no  means  the  case ;  for 
the  irregular,  jagged  edges  of  the  torn  bone 
project  beyond  the  margin  of  the  blades, 
and — in  its  rapid  passage  through  the 
vagina,  as  the  instrument  breaks  from  its 
hold — they  are  very  likely  to  tear  that 
organ,  as  well  as  the  external  parts ;  nor  is 
it  possible  to  protect  these  structures  from 
injury,  as  it  is  when  the  crotchet  is  used. 
For  these  reasons  I  prefer  employing  the 
latter  instrument,  although  I  always  carry 
with  me  tlie  craniotomy  forccjjs  as  well. 


1.  Perforating  scissors. 

2.  Cri.tchet. 

.■5  Blunt  hook,  of  two  sizes.  Tn  tlie  specimen  re- 
presented there  is  a  hook  at  each  end  ;  this  is 
only  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  multiplyinfithe 
number  of  instruments.  It  is  better,  however, 
that  each  should  be  fixed  Into  a  separate 
wooden  handle. 

4.  Craniotomy  forceps. 


SINGULAR  CASE 

OF    A 

FOREIGN  BODY  FOUND  IN  THE 
HEART  OF  A  BOY. 

By  Thomas  Davis, 
Surgeon,  Upton-upon-Scvern. 

On     Saturday    evening,    .Jamiarv    the 
MUh,  1833,  1  was   summontd  to  attend 
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WilliamMills,  ag-ed  10,  liviug  at  Bough- 
ton,  two  miles  from  U|)toii.  When  I 
arrived,  his  parents  informed  me  that 
their  son  had  shot  himself  with  a  gun 
made  out  of  the  handle  of  a  telescope 
toasting-- fork.  To  form  the  breech  of 
the  gun,  he  had  driven  a  plug  of  wood, 
about  three  inches  in  length,-  into  the 
handle  of  the  fork.  The  touch-hole  of 
the  gun  was  made  after  the  charge  of 
powder  had  been  deposited  in  the  hollow 
part  of  the  handle;  the  consequence 
was,  that  when  the  gunpowder  ex- 
ploded, it  forced  the  artificial  breech,  or 
piece  of  stick,  from  the  barrel  part  of 


the  gun,  with  such  violence  that  it 
entered  the  thora.x  of  the  boy  on  tiie 
right  side,  between  the  third  and  fourth 
ribs,  and  disappeared.  Immediately 
after  the  accident  the  boy  walked  home, 
a  distanceof  about  forty  yards. 

By  the  time  I  saw  him,  he  had  lost  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood,  and  ap- 
peared very  faint.  When  I  turned  him 
on  his  right  side,  a  stream  of  venous 
blood  issued  from  the  orifice,  through 
which  the  stick  entered  the  thorax. 
Several  hours  elapsed  before  any  degree 
of  re-action  took  place.  He  complained 
of  no  pain. 


a,  the  right  aiir'.cle— 4,  the  right  ventricle.  — c,  the  stick,  the  one  end  of  it  einljedded  in  the 
colutniiie  carneae,  near  the  apex  ol  the  heart,  the  other  end  reiting  upon  llie  aiiricuhi-ventricular 
valve,  and  rupturing  it. 
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For  the  first  ten  days  or  a  fortnig-ht 
after  the  accidcDt,  he  appeared  to  be 
recoveriiiif,  jind  oiiee,  duriiiL;-  that  time, 
Malked  into  his  garden  and  l)ack,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  eighty  yards  ;  and  whilst 
there  he  aninsed  himself  with  his  flow(  rs, 
and  even  stirred  the  monld.  He  always 
said  he  was  uell,  and  was  ;iften  cheer- 
ful, and  even  merry.  There  w  as  no  pe- 
culiar expression  of  countenance,  ex- 
cepting that  his  eyes  were  rather  too 
bright. 

-After  the  first  fortnight  he  visibly 
emaciated,  and  had  frequent  rig'ors, 
Avhich  were  always  follow ed  by  faint- 
ness.  The  pulse  was  very  quick.  There 
was  no  cough  nor  spitting  of  blood. 
The  secretions  were  liealthy.  He  had 
uo  pain  throughout  his  illness. 

He  died  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of 
February,  exactly  five  weeks  and  two 
days  after  the  accident  occurred.  At 
the  examination  of  the  l»ody  there  were 
present,  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Coventry,  Mr. 
Walker,  the  father  of  the  boy,  Mr. 
Sheward,  surgeon,  and  myself. 

On  opening  the  thorax,  a  small  cica- 
trix was  visible  between  the  cartilages 
of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  on  the  right 
side,  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
sternum. 

There  was  no  efl^usion  of  blood,  or  of 
serum,  into  the  sacs  of  the  ])lcura. 

The  lungs  appeared  quite  healthy, 
excepting  that  there  was  a  small  tuber- 
cle in  the  right  lung,  aiid  at  its  root, 
near  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  a  small 
blue  mark  in  the  cellular  tissue,  corre- 
sponding in  size  with  the  cicatrix  on 
the  ])arietes  of  the  chest. 

Heart  and  jiericarrliutu. — When  the 
])ericardium  was  divided,  about  half  an 
ounce  of  scrum  w  as  found  in  it. 

Tiie  heart,  externally,  appeared 
healthy. 

When  an  incision  was  made  into  the 
lieart,  so  a.s  to  expose  the  right  auricle 
and  ventricle,  we  were  astonished  to 
find,  lodged  in  that  ventricle,  the  stick 
which  the  boy  had  used  as  the  breech 
of  the  gun,  the  one  end  of  it  pressing 
against  the  extreme  jjart  of  the  ventri- 
cle, near  the  a|)ex  of  the  heart,  and 
forcing-  itself  between  tlie  coluinncc 
cariiea  and  the  internal  surface  of  the 
heart ;  the  other  end  resting  upon  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valve,  and  tearing 
part  of  its  delicate  structure,  and  being 
Itself  encrusted  with  a  thick  coaguhim, 
as  large  as  a  walnut. 


We  searched,  in  vain,  for  any  wound, 
either  in  the  heart  itself,  or  in  the  peri- 
cardium, by  \^  iiich  the  stick  could  have 
found  its  way  into  the  ventricle. 

Observations. — This  case  strikes  me 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  on  record. 
In  the  first  ])lace,  that  this  child  should 
have  survi\ed  such  an  accident,  as  the 
lodgement  of  a  stick,  tjjree  inches  in 
length,  in  the  right  ventricle,  and  have 
been  afterwards  equal  to  so  much  mus- 
cular exertion  as  he  ^^  as,  a]i])ears  won- 
derful, especially  if  we  consider  the 
mechanical  difficulty  which  the  heart 
had  thereby  to  encounter  in  carrying  on 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

In  the  next  place,  it  apjiears  some- 
what difticult  to  point  out  how  the  stick 
found  its  way  into  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart.  There  Has  no  Hfiund,  nor 
remnant  of  a  wound,  either  in  the  peri- 
cardium, or  in  the  muscular  structure  of 
the  heart.  The  stick  seems  to  have 
entered  the  mediastinum, without  woiuid- 
ing  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  lung, 
but  to  have  w  ounded  the  posteiior  por- 
tion of  the  lung,  near  its  root.  What 
became  of  the  stick  afterwards  is  uncer- 
tain, excepting  that  we  know  it  found 
its  way  into  the  heart. 

I  am  inclined,  myself,  to  think,  that 
the  stick,  after  wounding  the  lung, 
passed  into  the  vena  cava,  and  was  car- 
ried by  the  stream  of  blood,  first  into 
the  right  auricle,  and  then  into  the  right 
ventricle,  where  it  became  fixed,  in  the 
manner  before  specified,  and  as  is  shewn 
in  the  accompanying  plate  *. 


COJIP.'VR.^TIVE  PROBABILITY 

OK 

LIFE    AMONG   THE    MALE    POPULA- 
TION OF  ENGLAND  and  WALES, 

AND  THE 

MEDICAL      I'RACTITIONERS      OF      GEUMANY 

AND    NORTH    AMERICA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bledical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Though  I  \\as  aware,  in  common  with 
all  who  have  the  least  acquaintance  w  ith 
the  probabilities  of  life  among  the  se\  e- 
ral  orders  of  society,  that  the  members  of 
the  medical  j)rofession  are  rather  short- 
lived, in   comj)arison   with  those  of  the 

•  Transactions  of  Provincial  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical /Vstjociatiuii, 
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otlier  learned  prol'essions,  and  people  in 
easy  and  healthy  eircunistances,  still 
the  exposition  of  Professor  Casper,  as 
given  in  the  Medical  Gazette  of  the 
10th  instant,  a  little  suqirised  me,  and 
naturally  drew  my  attention  to  what 
might  in  other  countries  be  ascertained. 
With  this  view,  I  took  the  trouble  of 
calculating,  from  the  Tables  of  Morta- 


lity in  England  and  Wales,  published 
in  tlie  Official  Returns  of  Population, 
Sec.  the  probability  of  life  in  this  king- 
dom from  1,996,195  male  persons 
buried,  at  every  age  from  birth  to  100 
years,  during  a  space  of  18  years,  from 
1813  to  1830,  and  which  result  I  have 
stated  in  the  second  column  of  the  fol- 
lowiner  table. 


Table  of  the  Comparative  Probability  of  Life  among  the  Male  Popu- 
lation OF  England  and  Wales,  and  of  Medical  Practitioners  in 
Germany  and  North  America. 
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42 
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82 
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4- 

3-5 

43 
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83 

31 

4- 

4-25 

44 
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84 
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4- 

3-75 

45 

23-5 
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85 

2-8 

4- 

35 

46 
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18-2 

24-5 

86 

2-75 

3-5 
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47 

22-1 

17-3 

23-75 

87 

2-63 

2-6 

2-33 

48 

21-5 

16-7 

23-5 

88 

2-4 

2* 

1-7 

49 

20-9 

16- 

23- 

89 

2.32 

15 

1- 

50 

20-1 

15-4 

22-08 

90 

2-3 

0-5 

1-5 

51 

19-5 

15- 

21-37 

91 

2-57 

00 

1-3 

52 

18-75 

14-2 

20  5 

92 

2-4 

1- 

53 

18- 

13-5 

19-75 

93 

2-35 

•5 

54 

17-6 

12-8 

19- 

94 

2-23 

•0 

55 

16-8 

12-6 

18- 

95 

2-04 

.. 

56 

16-2- 

12-4 

17-5 

96 

2- 

57 

15-5 

11-9 

17-37 

97 

1-86 

58 

15- 

11- 

16-9 

98 

1-7 

59 

14  3 

10-6 

16-8 

99 

1-6 

60 

13-6 

10-3 

15-25 

100 

1-23 

" 
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Not  lia\ing  at  hand  any  extended  and 
continued  necrology  of  medical  men  in 
tliis  kingdom,  I  availed  myself  ol"  Dr. 
Tiiaclier's  "  American  Medical  Bio- 
grai)liy,"  iiuhli.-licd  in  1S28,  which  con- 
tains the  lives  and  ages  of  150  medical 
practitioners,  who  had  died  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  and  ihe  elapsed 
part  of  the  ])rescnt  century ;  and  the 
calculation  deduced  from  this  source 
I  have  stated  in  the  fourth  column. 

The  third  column  contains  an  exact 
transcript  of  Prof.  Cas])er's  probability 
of  life,  as  taken  from  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette of  the  lOth  instant. 

The  probable  duration  of  life,  in  co- 
lumns 2d  and  4tli,  is  calculated  fiom 
llalley's  method,  the  same  which  Prof. 
Casper  has  nscd,  and  which  leads  to  as 
near  an  ap2)roximation  of  the  average 
duration  as  can  easily  be  deduced. 

From  the  above  Table,  it  is  seen  how 
much  the  probable  duration  of  life, 
among  the  whole  male  ])opulation  of  the 
kingdom,  exceeds  that  of  the  medical 
j)ractiouers  in  Germany,  w  hich  is  a  result 
that  would  not  at  first  be  thought  to  be 
the  case, — seeing  that  the  duration  of 
life  is  short  among  the  great  proj)ortion 
of  the  working"  and  manufacturing- 
peojde  of  this  ki7igdom,and  which  must 
counterbalance,  to  a  great  deg'j'ce,  the 
more  lengtiicned  lives  of  the  agricultural 
classes,  and  those  in  easy  circumstances. 
It  is  allowed  that  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  are  peculiaily  ex- 
posed to  many  causes  deteriorating  the 
vital  energies  of  the  body,  and  abridg-- 
inglife;  still,  it  is  ])resumcd,  there  must 
be  something-  more  j)articularly  affect- 
ing the  physical  existence  of  the  prac- 
titioners in  (iermany,  to  create  such 
a  low  probability  of  life;  especially 
since  Professor  Casper  has  taken  his 
calculations  from  the  age  of  23 — a  ])e- 
riod  when  the  severer  and  more  trying 
studies  of  the  generality  of  pupils  are 
either  become  familiar  or  completed. 
Perha])s  tlie  low  remuneration  for  their 
professional  services,  and  the  conse- 
(pient  want  of  many  jihysical  comforts 
which  practitioners  in  this  country  en- 
joy, even  when  busily  employed,  may 
serve  to  soh  e  the  problem. 

The  jirobability  of  life  among  the 
medical  piactitioiu rs  in  America,  how- 
ever, show  s  a  rate  above  that  of  the  male 
jiopulafion  of  the  kingdom,  though  not 
to  the  extent  to  which  that  of  the  pro- 
fessicni  in  Germany  sinks  below  it,  be- 
ing, in  general,  only  about  one-half  the 


difference, — a  result  that  might,  consi- 
dering all  relative  circumstances,  be  d 
priori  assumed.  It  is  true  that  the  bio- 
graphy of  Dr.  Thacher includes  all  those 
wlio  were  eminent  in  his  list,  which  no- 
tice they  ))erhaps  would  not  have  ob- 
tained, provided  length  of  years  had  not 
confirmed  the  nascent  talents  of  youth, 
and  made  useful  and  honourable  the 
moderate  and  otherwise  unnoticeablc  ac- 
(]uirements  of  the  individual.  As  it  is, 
tlie  different  ages  to  which  150  practi- 
tioners have  lived,  must  give  a  fair  ave- 
rage of  the  duration  of  life  among  the 
members  of  the  profession  in  that  coun- 
try, after  they  have  arrived  at  the  age  of 
30  years. 

I  had  intended  to  have  made  this 
communication  more  full  on  some  other 
statistical  subjects,  but  shall  conclude, 
in  alluding-  to  the  editorial  remarks  of 
the  10th  instant,  on  the  salubrity  of 
London,  and  this  kingdom  in  general, 
by  stating,  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in 
this  tow  n,  one  of  the  healthiest  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  with  a  population  of  41,195 
in  1831,  was,  in  that  year,  1  in  365, 
when  a  good  deal  of  e])idemic  dysen- 
tery and  fever  prevailed ;  but  it  falls 
(h)\Mi  to  1  in  40,  on  the  general  average 
of  late  years. — I  remain.  Sec. 

J.  Black,  M.D, 

Bolton,  May  24,  1S34. 


PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  NERVOUS 
SYSTEM. 

PARTIAL    PARALYSIS    OF    THE    FACE. 

7  w  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Some  doubts  ha>  ing  recently  Ijeeu  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  accuracy  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell's  opinion,  relative  to  the  ])ortio- 
dura  of  the  seventh  ])air  of  nerves,  I 
have  thought  the  following-  case,  con- 
firmatory of  the  doctrine  advanced  by 
that  able  anatomist,  might  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  your  readers. 

]Mrs.  C.,a  person  of  hale  ajipearancc, 
and  about  40  years  of  age,  ap|»jied  to 
me  for  advice.  I  found  the  inti  gumenls 
of  the  left  side  of"  lier  lace  puffed  and 
swollen;  and  beiiind  tlie  root  of  the  left 
ear,  a  hard,  deep  scaled,  glandular  tu- 
mor, jiainful  on  piessuie.  The  left 
angle  of  tlie  mouth  was  drawn  to  the 
opjiositc  side,  which  deformity  was 
much  increased  by  (he  act  of  smiling- or 
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speaking-.  Tbe  left  eye  bad  a  staring 
appearance,  remained  wide  open  dur- 
ing- sleep,  and  could  not  be  closed  by 
any  effort.  Tbe  left  nostril  also  was 
motionless,  as  well  as  the  skin  covering 
tbe  left  portion  of  tbe  forebead,  and  tbe 
left  temple.  In  sbort,  all  tlie  muscles 
of  tbe  left  .side  of  tbe  face  bad  lost  their 
snbserviency  to  tbe  will ;  but  it  is 
highly  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  this 
complete  state  of  paralysis,  tiie  sensibi- 
lity of  tbe  part  should  remain  wholly 
unimpaired.  The  slightest  touch  was 
distinctly  perceptible,  and  all  the  other 
senses  perfect.  My  patient  has  always 
enjoyeci  good  health,  and  neither  pre- 
viously to  her  present  malady,  nor  dur- 
ing its  continuance,  has  she  ever  ex])e- 
rienced  the  slightest  headache,  giddi- 
ness, or  other  symptom  of  cerebral  de- 
rangement. 

On  inquiring  into  the  history  of  this 
case,  I  learned,  that  about  three  « eeks 
ago  my  patient  had  been  exposed, 
when  at  her  occupation  of  washing,  to 
a  draught  of  cold  air,  which,  making 
its  way  through  a  broken  pane  of  tbe 
window,  came  in  contact  with  the  left 
side  of  her  neck  and  throat.  In  the 
evening  she  found  a  stiffness  at  that 
part,  which,  on  the  following  morning, 
had  increased,  and  was  then  accompa- 
nied by  some  degree  of  swelling.  Re- 
suming her  occupation,  however,  she 
was  again  exposed,  during  tbe  greater 
part  of  this  day  also,  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  broken  window.  At 
night,  both  the  pain  and  swelling  had 
increased,  and  had  extended  upwards  to 
the  root  of  the  left  ear  (which  part  was 
extremely  painful  to  the  touch),  and 
over  tbe  corresponding  side  of  tbe 
face.  Then  it  was  that  Mrs.  C.  first 
perceived  she  had  lost  all  power  of 
motion  in  the  left  side  of  her  face  ;  and, 
becoming  alarmed  at  the  circumstance, 
bhe  sought  medical  assistance.  Phlebo- 
tomy and  purgatives  were  unsparingl}' 
administered,  under  tbe  notion  of  an 
apoplectic  seizure.  By  these  means  tbe 
general  inflammatory  swelling  of  the 
face  was  much  subdued,  without,  how- 
ever, making  any  favourable  impression 
on  the  paralytic  state,  or  materially  less- 
ening the  tumor  behind  the  ear.  Dis- 
tressed and  inconvenienced,  she  deter- 
mined on  asking  farther  advice,  and  I 
was,  about  three  weeks  afterwards,  con- 
sulted. I  leeched  the  part  freely,  after- 
«  ards  blistered  it,  then  rubbed  in  mer- 
curial  ointment,   and   gave,   internally. 


mercurials  with  diaphoretics.  At  the 
expiration  of  three  months  I  had  the 
gratification  to  perceive  tbe  tumor 
nearly  gone,  and  tbe  paralysed  muscles 
almost  restored  to  their  wonted  functions. 
Now  the  observations  I  woidd  make 
on  tbe  above  case  are  — 

1.  That  tbe  paralysis  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  cerebral  affection,  tliere  never 
having  been  the  slightest  evidence  or 
symptom  of  such  a  state. 

2.  That  the  hard,  deep-seated  tumor, 
below  tbe  root  of  the  ear,  was  the  real 
cause;  for  with  that  tumor  the  paralysis 
commenced,  and  gradually  disappeared 
as  it  subsided. 

3.  That  tbe  immediate  cause  was 
compression  of  the  portio  dura  of  the 
seventh  pair  of  nerves ;  for,  from  tbe 
size  and  inward  direction  of  the  tumor 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  that 
nerve  could  scarcely  escape  pressure 
after  its  escape  from  the  encepbalon, 
and  previously  to  its  distribution  on  tbe 
face.         J 

4.  That  the  portio  dura  being  thus 
proved  to  be  the  motor  nerve  of  the  face, 
the  sensibility  of  that  part  must  be  de- 
rived from  tbe  other  nerves  sent  to  it — 
viz.  the  branches  of  tbe  fifth  pair. 

5.  That  tbe  sensibility  and  muscular 
power  of  a  part  are  quite  independent  of 
each  other;  and,  consequently,  that  tbe 
nervous  influences,  by  virtue  of  which 
these  faculties  subsist,  are  derived  from 
different  sources,  and  are  conveyed 
through  different  channels. 

These  inferences,  it  is  obvious,  are  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  opinions  so 
ably  advocated  by  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
who  lias  shewn,  on  convincing  evidence, 
that  not  the  face  only,  but  that  every 
other  part  of  the  body,  is  indebted,  for 
its  faculties  of  sensation  and  motion,  to 
nerves  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other, 
both  in  their  nature  and  their  origin. 
Should,  therefore,  tbe  above  case  be  re- 
garded as  an  unnecessary  accumulation 
of  proof,  I  must  rest  my  apology  for 
making  it  public  on  the  anxiety  I  feel 
to  place  so  important  a  truth  beyond  the 
reach  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  and  which, 
though  apparently  simple,  required  no- 
thing less  tlian  the  genius  of  a  consum- 
mate anatomist  to  disentangle  from  tbe 
jiendcxities  in  which  it  lay  involved. 
Valuable  as  that  truth  assuredly  is,  in  its 
practical  application,  and  solviuj^  as  it 
does  phenomena  previously  considered 
inexplicable,  we  need  look  for  no  fur- 
ther incentives  to  pursue  the  path  of  in- 
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quiry  thus  happily  struck  out.  But 
never  let  it  be  forg-otten,  tliat,  iu  the 
whole  compass  of  physiolog-ical  research, 
there  is  no  subject  of  greater  difficulty 
or  complexity  than  the  functions  of  the 
brain  and  nerves.  Momentarily  in  dan- 
gler of  being  led  astray  by  the  imagina- 
tion, we  ought  ever  to  be  on  our  guard 
ag'ainst  its  seductive  influeLice,  and  re- 
solve to  encounter  the  laborious,  though 
not  ig-noble,  task  of  collecting  facts  that 
will  bear  the  test  of  the  most  unsparing- 
scrutiny.  From  data  such  as  these,  and 
from  siich  alone,  may  we  hope  to  rise, 
by  a  series  of  inductions,  to  some  further 
knowledg^e  of  the  specific  uses  of  the 
various  parts  of  that  system,  or  bodily 
organization,  with  which  the  thinking 
and  percipient  princi])le  is  mysteriously 
united,  and  through  whose  medium  it 
develops  its  operations,  sustains  animal 
life,  and  holds  intercourse  with  the  ex- 
ternal world. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obliged  servant, 

F.  Bailev,  M.D. 

Reading,  May  26,  1834. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  AND 
FEELINGS 

OP  THE 

MEDICAL  PROFESSION  IN  THE 
PROVINCES; 

And  more  especially  in  Liverpool  and  its  Vicinity. 

By  James  Collins,  M.D. 


The  more  I  contemplate  the  abuses  and 
anomalies  that  disgrace  and  impoverish 
the  practice  of  medicine,  the  more  T  am 
convinced  how  hopeless  it  is  to  suppose 
that  acts  of  parliament  can  alone  rectify 
them :  they  may  check,  as  I  trust  they 
will,  the  wholesale  license  that  exists  at 
present  for  quackery  and  empiricism ; 
they  may  ))reveiit  chemists  and  drug"- 
g-ists  from  usurping',  as  they  do,  the 
right,s  and  privileges  of  medical  men  ; 
they  may  raise  the  standard  of  medical 
education,  and  establish  some  uniform 
sj'stem  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
for  degrees  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  thereby  diminish  the  facility  of  in- 
undating a  jjiofcssioii  already  over- 
stocked with  men  of  comparatively  low 
attainments  ;  they  may  do  all  this,  and 
much  more,  but  they  cannot  ))ut  an  end 
to  our  low  and  mean  charges  detailed  in 
my  former  communications — to  our  sys- 


tem of  dunning,  bills,  clubs,  club-doc 
tors  — to  our  habits  of  farming-  at  so 
much  a  year,  for  what  wcuild  scarcely 
remunerate  a  porter,  the  medical  atten- 
dance of  the  families  of  our  merchants 
and  tradesmen — of  the  clerks,  labourers, 
shop-boys,  male  and  female  attendants, 
from  the  porter  at  the  door  to  the  lady 
in  the  drawing-room — of  our  wholesale 
and  retail  establishments;  nor  to  our 
attending,  for  a  ticket  to  the  play,  the 
families  of  the  directors  and  managers 
of  our  theatres.  No  ;  the  remedy  here 
is  ill  our  own  hands,  and  consists  in  dis- 
countenancing these  abuses,  from  what- 
ever quarter  they  proceed, or  with  what- 
ever pomp  or  pretension  they  may  be 
accompanied.  In  doing  so,  we  shall 
be  sustaining-  the  respectability  of  the 
])rofession,  and  multij)lying  the  chances 
and  sources  of  practice. 

In  this  paper  I  wish  to  convey  some 
notions  of  the  state  and  management  of 
our  public  institutions  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick,  and  of  their  effects  on  the 
character  and  emoluments  of  the  pro- 
fession. This  I  intended  to  have  done 
long-  since,  but  circumstances  prevented 
me ;  nor  should  I  now  attempt  it,  if 
others,  more  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject, seemed  willing  or  disposed  to  take 
it  up.  The  country  is  beginning-  to 
awake  to  the  bad  effects  of  indiscrimi- 
nate charity;  the  poor-law  commis- 
sioners have  sounded  the  alarm,  and 
astounded  the  public  by  their  picture  of 
its  demoralizing  results;  they  have 
shewn  in  their  report,  what  every  one 
of  common  observation  and  experience 
must  have  long-  since  seen,  that  too 
g-reat  facilities  of  relief  induce  persons 
to  avail  themselves  of  it  for  whom  it 
was  never  intended — that  they  destroy 
their  sense  of  independence,  and  their 
feelings  of  delicacy,  self-aid,  and  re- 
spect ;  in  short,  that  they  do  more  harm 
than  good.  If  these  views  and  princi- 
ples be  conect,  they  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  our  medical  charities;  for  they 
afford  the  greatest  facilities  for  g-ratui- 
tous  ad\ice  and  medicine,  and  thereby 
rob  the  profession  of  tiieir  legitimate 
practice,  by  relieving- those  that  ought  to 
pay  for  it,  w  ithout  any  remuneration  to 
those  whose  skill  and  time  they  dispose 
of  for  this  purpose;  for  there  is 
scarcely  a  jierson  employed  in  them,  ex- 
cept the  medical  men,  who  is  not  paid  for 
w  hat  he  does  :  the  porters,  nurses,  par- 
sons, attorneys,  collectors,  matrons,  and 
all    the  rest  of  the  working-  agents,  do 
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notliiiig'  for  nothing';  —  "hy,  then, 
should  the  physicians  and  surgeons, 
whose  time  and  services  are  the  most 
valuable,  without  which  the  machinery 
could  not  go  on,  nor  the  charity  be  of  any 
service  ?  Is  this  right,  or  ought  it  to  con- 
tinue, unless  medical  men  do  not  intend 
to  live  by  their  profession,  and  wish  to  be- 
come the  instruments  of  their  own  ruin  ? 
But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here  :  these 
charities  destroy  the  profession,  by  tak- 
ing from  it  the  materials  by  which  it 
ought  to  live — in  admitting  as  pauper  pa- 
tients those  who  could  and  ought  to  pay 
for  attendance.  Here,  it  is  as  notorious 
as  the  noon-day  sun,  that  hundreds 
come  who  ought  not — that  persons  in 
easy,  and  what,  comparatively,  may  be 
called  affluent  circumstances,  apply  to 
these,  w  ithout  any  indication  that  iu  do- 
ing so  they  deem  themselves  lowered  in 
their  own  or  the  public  estimation.  I 
have  seen  men  and  women  go  there, 
witli  the  dress  and  appearance  of  the 
better  and  paying  classes,  drive  up  to 
the  doors,  and  keep  the  cars  or  carriages 
they  hire  to  bring  them  waiting  until 
they  have  done,  and  all  this  without 
any  evidence  of  shame  or  I'eniorse,  or 
consciousness  that  they  were  doing- 
wrong-  in  applying  for  relief  to  a  medi- 
cal charity  :  others,  again,  with  a  little 
more  tact  and  decency,  dress,  on  these  oc- 
casions, a  little  more  shabbily,  and  often 
give,  when  they  apply,  false  or  fictitious 
names  and  addresses.  It  may  be  asked, 
why  do  medical  men  encourage  or  re- 
ceive such  patients?  It  is  easier  to  ask 
the  question  than  to  answer  it :  many  of 
them  are  deceived,  others  are  not,  and  do 
it  from  calculations  of  one  sort  or  another, 
that  ultimately  something  may  be  got  by 
them  or  their  connexions,  and  from  a 
feeling  that  the  mere  poor  can  serve  no 
one.  A  physician  that  had  been  many 
years  attached  to  one  of  our  dispen- 
saries, told  me,  in  illustration  of  these 
Eractices,  that  one  day,  whilst  passing 
is  dispensary  patients,  one  of  them 
asked  him  if  he  would  advise  her  to  ride 
occasionally  on  horseback :  astonished 
at  the  question,  he  inquired  if  she  could 
afford  it.     "  Oh,  yes,"  «as   the  reply; 

"  my   father    is    Mr. ,    the    riding 

master" — a  gentleman,  theninthereceipt, 
it  was  supposed,  of  five  or  six  hundred 
a  year  from  his  business;  yet  his  daugh- 
ter, a  nice  accomplished  young  lady, 
attended  as  a  dispensary  patient.  Ano- 
ther ])hysician  attachccl  to  the  same  in- 


stitution, who  has  long  set  his  face 
against  such  patients,  took  one  day  one 
of  our  principal  merchants,  a  great  sup- 
porter of  these  establishments,  to  the 
house  of  a  patient  then  attending  them, 
in  order  to  show  him  an  instance  of 
these  malpractices,  and  to  convince 
him  by  ocular  demonstration  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  admitted.  They  found 
this  patient's  house  rented  at  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  besides  the  local  and  government 
taxes,  well  furnished  and  carpeted,  with 
all  the  other  exterior  marks  of  ease  and 
comfort ;  yet  he  Avas  a  dispensary  pa- 
tient !  But  why  multiply  examples  ? 
They  are  of  every-day  occurrence,  and 
neither  excite  surprise  or  attention, 
though  means  are  nominally  in  force  to 
Jetect  and  prevent  them. 

Thus  we  take  the  ground  from  under 
our  own  feet,  and  become  in  a  great 
degree  the  instruments  of  our  destruc- 
tion. We  give  our  services  for  nothing- 
to  charities  for  the  benefit  of  those  that 
ought  to  pay  for  them,  and  we  all  com- 
plain of  being  overstocked.  How  few 
can  now  live,  much  less  attain  wealth 
and  independence,  by  their  practice ! — 
yet  we  refuse  to  open  our  eyes  to  the 
truth,  that  we  ourselves  are  in  a  great 
degree  the  cause  of  all  this,  by  tending 
to  swell  the  tide  of  pauperism  that  has 
been  long  setting  in  upon  us  from  these 
and  similar  causes.  The  whole  system 
is  rotten,  and  must  be  changed.  Medi- 
cal men  ought  and  must  be  paid,  and 
the  djors  of  these  institutions  closed 
against  all  but  paupers.  Persons  who 
can  pay,  and  will  not  pay,  ought  to  be 
made  to  pay,  or  at  least  have  no  business 
there.  What  would  become  of  law,  di- 
vinity, or  any  other  trade  or  calling,  if 
people  could  take  its  services  for  no- 
thing ? — if  institutions,  as  in  medicine, 
were  opened  to  the  public  for  their  gra- 
tuitous aid?  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  they  would  continue  long  lucrative 
or  respectable,  or  that  the  public  would 
not  take  advantage  of  them  by  taking 
for  nothing  w  hat  they  are  now  obliged 
to  pay  for,  and  soon  reduce  them  to 
poverty  and  obscurity  ?  But  there  is  no 
fear  of  this.  The  merchant,  the  lawyer, 
the  parson,  will  never  give  their  time  or 
trouble  for  nothing,  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness or  professional  services  :  would  that 
medical  men  would  do  so  likewise,  when 
they  could  and  ought  to  be  paid.  See 
how  others  act,  with  all  their  religion  and 
hoi}-  zeal :   the  chaplain  of  our  infinnary 
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is  paid;  the  chajjlaiii  to  our  jail  Is  paid, 
and  so  is  the  chaplain  to  our  workhouse  ; 
though  they  tell  us  that  tiieir  calling 
is  not  of  this  world ;  and  though  these 
offices  arc  mere  sinecures,  and  ha^  e  been 
created  to  swell  jiatronage  and  tiie  loa\es 
and  fishes,  without  any  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  charity  or  the  feeling's  of 
the  inmates,  as  the  greatei  part  ol  the 
latter  do  not  belong  to  their  church,  and 
never  trouble  them  for  tiieir  ministry. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  attorneys  act: 
our  vestry  clerk,  an  attorne}',  gets  a  thou- 
sand a  year,  independent  of  his  regular 
business,  for  a  few  hours'  attendance  in 
the  week  on  the  select  vestry.  His 
salary  is  three  hundred  a  year;  and  the 
rest,  the  profits  of  his  law  bills,  that 
amount  to  near  two  thousand  a  year: 
every  body  knows  that  such  bills  are, 
like  apothecaries',  cent,  per  cent.  Our 
town-clerk,  an  attorney,  swore  before 
the  commissioners  that  his  place  was 
worth  three  or  four  thousand  a  year,  in- 
dependent of  all  its  indirect  and  direct 
patronage.  Tiie  clerk  to  our  magis- 
trates, an  attorney,  makes,  by  the  per- 
quisites and  salary  of  his  office,  one 
thousand  a  year;  at  least  this  was  the 
sworn  statement  before  the  commis- 
sioners. The  clerk  to  the  commission 
ers  of  the  Watch  and  Scavengers,  an 
attorney;  the  clerk  to  the  Paving  Board, 
an  attorney ;  the  clerk  to  the  Dock 
Trustees,  an  attorney,  (S«:c.,  make  each 
by  their  respective  offices  sums  vary- 
ing from  eight  hundred  to  two  or  three 
thousand  a  year.  Many  of  them  are 
very  relig'ious  men, — good  and  God- 
fearing' Christians  ;  but  do  not  allow 
relig-ion  or  charity-  to  stand  iu  the  way 
of  business,  and  g'et  paid  for  what 
they  do :  not  so  the  medical  men ;  they 
do  not  frequently  g'et  credit  either  for 
chai'ity  or  religion  ;  and  yet  no  men 
in  the  community  render  such  disin- 
terested services  to  both,  lor  them 
there  arc  no  such  sinecures  or  places, 
with  good  salaries  and  no  troul)le;  there 
are  no  loaves  and  fisiics  served  in  this 
way  for  them  at  the  pul)Hc  expense; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  a])othe- 
caries  or  house-surgeons  of  our  ])ublic 
institutions,  no  medical  man  is  paid  for 
his  services  heie,  or  receives  one  shilling- 
for  his  time  or  trouble,  but  is  very  often 
treated  with  ingratiluiU-  and  disres])ect,or 
iscastotl'in  iiisold  age  without  ceremony 
by  the  very  chanties  he  served  all  his  life; 
and  he  has  his  reward  for  making'  him- 


self so  cheap,  ("or  being'  willing'  to  work 
for  nothing',  and  to  risk  swamping'  his 
profession,  for  the  mere  contingency  that 
in  doing  so  he  may  ultimately  attain 
notoriety  and  practice  by  being  attached 
to  a  public  institution. 

But  let  us  come  a  little  closer  to  this 
gratuitous  system,  and  see  how  it  works 
for  the  patients  and  the  subscribers,  and 
we  will  find  that  it  is  as  injurious  to 
liofh  as  to  the  profession,  and  therefore 
ought,  in  the  name  of  Justice  and  huma- 
nity, to  be  done  away  with.  What  is 
not  paid  for,  is  seldom  w  ell  or  regularly 
done:  without  a  motive,  there  can  be  no 
great  exertion;  and  what  greater  incen- 
tive can  there  be,  taking  linmau  natuie 
as  it  is,  than  remuiieration  for  our  trou- 
ble. Medical  men  are  appointed  to  oui 
public  charities,  without  fee  or  reward, 
to  take  charge  of  the  patients.  Is  it 
likely,  iu  these  circumstances,  that  they 
could  or  would  ?  and  is  it  not  notorious 
that  they  do  not  ?  They  get  w  hat  they 
covet,  t^e  name  of  attending  them  ;  but 
the  g'reater  part  of  the  w  ork  is  done  by 
others. 

There  are  two  classes  of  medical  men 
attached  to  our  dispensaries,  the  ho- 
norary and  stipendiary  officers:  the  first 
are  supported  by  the  j>ublic  and  the 
subscribers,  and  were  elected  to  be 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
patients  ;  but  in  fact  they  are  not :  for 
until  very  lately  the  custom  here  was  to 
leave,  in  a  great  degiee,  the  house- 
patients  to  the  apothecaries  and  their 
apprentices — lads  without  any  previous 
or  professional  education.  Whenever 
they  supposed  tlie  case  dangerous,  or 
wished  to  shift  the  res])onsibility  from 
their  own  shoulders,  they  sent  for  the 
physician  or  surgeon,  or,  as  they  termed 
him,  the  honorary  officer,  and,  like  the 
huntsman,  he  was  often  only  in  at  the 
death  ;  the  lads  or  ajiotheeary  keeping 
until  tlicii  the  patient,  particular]}'  if  it 
were  an  interesting  case,  to  try  their 
own  hands,  or  to  satisfy  their  ow  n  skill 
and  curiosity.  This  was  the  common 
practice  for  nearly  half  a  century — 
almost  fi'om  the  very  foundation  of  our 
dispensaries;  until  at  last  public  atten- 
tion w  as  directed  to  this  cruel  and  un- 
natural perversion  of  the  nature  and 
object  of  these  charities.  The  news- 
])a])ers  teemed  with  letters,  addresses, 
and  ajipeals,  of  one  sort  or  another,  to  the 
subserihers  :  things  became  too  hot 
from  agitation  to  be  handled  and  con- 
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tinued  as  heretofore.  Two  parties  were 
formed  amidst  the  sul)scribers.  The 
manaorino"  committee  split  among-  them- 
selves: some  «ere  for  bolstering-  uj)  and 
continuing"  the  old  system  ;  others  were 
for  either  modifying  or  doing-  away  with 
it  altog-ether.  Years  rolled  on  before 
any  thing  was  done,  and  the  worst  of 
passions  and  }>etty  vexations  were  in  the 
interim  indulged  between  the  contend- 
ing parties  :  religion,  politics,  little  and 
local  differences  lor  victory  and  suprema- 
cy, were  all  brought  into  action  without 
any  credit  to  the  individual  or  advantage 
to  the  charity.  At  last  the  cause  of  justice 
and  trutli  in  some  degree  triumphed.  A 
sort  of  compromise  was  made  some  time 
since,  namely,  to  get  assistant  house- 
surg'eons  to  visit  the  patients,  instead  of 
the  boys,  or,  as  they  wei-e  then  termed, 
the  visiting-  pupils.  Thus  did  this  gra- 
tuitous system  «ork,  and  tlius  were  tlie 
interests  of  the  charities  made  sub- 
servient to  personal  and  factious  feel- 
ings. And  though  great  improvement 
has  taken  place  by  this  ])artial  recogni- 
tion of  the  stijjcndiary  principle,  still  the 
working-  of  the  dispensary  ap])aratus  is 
bad  and  defective,  and  will  never  be 
good  until  the  name  and  place  of  hono- 
rary medical  ofiicci-s  be  s\;e})t  away 
from  the  list  of  the  appointments;  in- 
deed, the  very  meaning  of  the  word, 
even  if  we  had  not  the  light  and  benefit 
of  experience,  would  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  doing-  so.  Our  dictionaries 
tell  us,  that  it  means  "  possessing  a  title 
or  place  without  performing  services  or 
receiving  a  reward  :"  yet  we  are  anxious 
for  the  appellation,  and  think  there  is 
.some  honour  attached  to  it. 

The  practice  is  now  for  the  honorary 
physicians  and  surgeons  to  see,  or,  as 
they  term  it,  to  pass  tlieir  patients  at  the 
dispensaries,  and  to  visit  only  the  home 
ones,  or  those  that  are  too  sick  to  attend, 
when  the  house-surgeon  or  his  assistant 
report  them  dangerously  ill.  Until  then 
they  have  charge  of  them,  like  the  Ijoys 
in  the  former  system,  and  may  keep  th  m 
on  their  hands  almost  as  limg  as  they 
please.  It  is  true  the  latter  are  generally 
well-educated  young  gentlemen,  mem- 
bers, for  tlie  most  part,  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London  ;  but  yet,  from  their 
age  and  standing  in  the  profession,  too 
young,  and  very  often  too  inexperienced, 
to  have  such  a  charge.  It  is  here  tliey 
first  begin  practice  ;  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor  and  the  charities,  they  ad- 
vance in   experience.       Now   connnon 
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sense  ought  to  ])oint  out,  that  if  any 
such  airangcment  like  this  were  to 
exist,  it  ought  to  be  reversed  ; — that  the 
house-patients,  from  the  very  fact  of 
being  generally  the  most  dangerously 
ill,  should  have  the  best  advice — that  is, 
the  attendance  of  the  honorary  phy- 
sicians and  surg-eons,  as  they  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  by  the  subscribers  and  the 
public  the  best  informed  and  most  com- 
petent to  give  it;  and  that  the  house- 
assistant,  house-surgeons,  or,  as  they 
are  termed,  tlie  stijiendiary  officers, 
should  pass  the  ])atients  that  come  to 
the  dispensary,  having  usually  the  more 
trifling  and  insignificant  com])laiiits, 
and  less  in  want  of  superior  medical 
nid.  Is  there  not  something  absurd 
and  distorted  in  the  arrangement  that 
exists — at  variance  with  sense  and  expe- 
rience? Here  we  have  the  most  import- 
ant comjdainls  intrusted  to  the  infe- 
rior medical  officers,  and  the  most 
trifling-  to  the  superior  ones.  Is  not  this 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and 
reversing  the  very  oider  and  nature  of 
things,  and  strongly  indicative  of  the 
inconvenience  and  absurdity  of  our  pre- 
sent dispensary  systems  ?  We  have  the 
])ublic  every  year  returning  thanks  to 
the  honorary  officers,  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  charities,  as  the  persons 
presumed  to  have  exclusively  the  care 
of  the  sick,  and  not  one  word  of  notice 
or  thanks  of  the  stipendiary  officers,  who 
really  have  it.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment is  complex  and  unnatural.  I  do 
not  blame  the  honorary  physicians  and 
surgeons ;  they  undertake  what  they 
know  they  neither  do,  nor  can  do,  even 
were  they  to  devote  all  their  time  and 
health  to  it.  I  know  that  some  of  them 
have  been  the  slaves  of  their  efforts  in 
this  respect,  and  have  worked  as  hard 
as  men  under  the  circumstances  could, 
or  ought  to  be  expected  ;  but  in  vain, — 
the  abuses  have  gone  on.  The  fault  is 
in  the  system,  and  not  in  the  men,  and 
only  jiroves  the  necessity  of  a  total 
change.  This  is  an  easy  and  obvious 
one,  equally  useful  to  the  public  and 
the  profession— namely,  paying-  the  me- 
dical men  for  their  work,  and  doing- 
away  «ith  all  the  farce  and  farrago  of 
the  present  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  ma- 
chinery of  honorary  officers,  ,aud  their 
usual  appendages  of  ])orters,  nurses,  ser- 
vants, matrons,  apothecaries,  Sec.  Every 
one  knows  that  they  do  not,  nor  cannot, 
attend  to  the  j)atients,  and  that  these 
places  tend  but  to  keep  up  unmeaning 
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aiul  iinineritcd  distinctions;  tliat  tlieyare 
elected,  almost  without  an  exctM)tioii, 
by  local  influence,  personal  or  family 
connexions,  without  much,  if  any,  re- 
g-ard  to  their  talents,  capabilities,  or 
professional  claims :  in  fact,  that  these 
places  are  made  a  cat's  paw  to  feed  va- 
nity, and  ])rop  u])  self-conceit  and  emp- 
tiness, and  that  theresultiias  often  been, 
that  men  have  from  time  to  time  been 
aj)j)ointed  to  them,  physically  and  men- 
tally incapable  of  dischar<j-ing-  tlieir  du- 
ties; and  hence  the  public  are  every 
day  beginning-  to  look  on  them  vvitli 
more  and  more  suspicion  and  distrust. 

See  how  the  paying-  system  would 
work — how  different  would  be  its  result 
and  advantag-cs  to  the  profession.  We 
have  seen  that  the  gratuitous  one  is  bad 
and  inoperative,  and  that  the  practical 
improvements  that  have  occurred  in  it 
are  owing-  to  the  stipendiary  officers, 
and  only  prove  the  necessity  of  fartlier 
changes.  Vie  have  here  two  public  dis- 
pensaries, the  North  and  the  South,  re- 
lieving, as  their  reports  state,  from  forty 
to  fifty  thousand  patients  a  year — that 
is,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  ])opulation  of 
Liverpool,  and  having  attached  to  each 
three  honorary  physicians  and  surgeons, 
and  two  or  three  stipendiary  officers. 
These  institutions  are  supported  by  do- 
nations, legacies,  subscriptions,  forming- 
a  common  fund  for  the  supply  of  their 
respecti\ e  wants,  and  amounting  in  one 
way  or  other  to  about  from  tw  o  to  three 
thousand  a  year.  This  sum  may  seem 
large  to  strangers,  but  not  to  those  who 
know  the  customs  and  resources  of  the 
tow  n.  The  greater  part  almost  of  our 
merchants,  brokers,  ship-owners,  manu- 
factui-ers,  tradesmen,  6cc.  subscribe  to 
them  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  interest, 
and  arc  thereby  entitled  to  send  there 
the  men  in  their  employment,  or  others, 
when  sick.  Thus  for  a  trifle  they  g-et 
what  may  otherwise  cost  hundreds,  and 
the  character  of  humane  and  charitable 
men  into  the  bargain.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent docs  subscribing  to  tiie  public  insti- 
tutions, however  ill  conducted,  ap])ear 
to  indicate  here  generous  and  ungene- 
rous feelings,  that  candidates  for  public 
situations  frecjuently  reproach  each 
other  with  their  omissions  and  deficien- 
cies in  thjs  respect,  and  that  the  most 
notorious  and  shameless  bankrupts  are 
often  in  the  habit  of  increasing  the  do- 
nations or  subscriptions  to  them,  even 
at  the  very  time  they  have  beggared 
hundreds,  and  cannot,  or  will  not,  pay 


a  shilling  in  the  pound  of  their  debts; 
so  much  do  they  calculate  thereby  on 
recovering  caste  and  character.  Now, 
if  instead  of  expending  nearly  three 
thousand  a  year  in  sujiporting  two  dis- 
pensaries, they  had  divided  the  town 
into  districts,  and  apjiointed  medical 
men  to  each,  physicians  and  surgeons, 
according  to  its  extent  and  exigencies, 
under  the  direction  of  a  managing  com- 
mittee selected  by  the  subscribers,  the 
work  would  he  well  done,  the  ])oor 
would  be  projierly  attended,  and  a  large 
sum,  three  thousand  a  year,  would  be 
divided  among  the  profession,  that  is 
now  eaten  up  in  supporting  an  expen- 
sive, defective,  and  jarring  apparatus  of 
mati'ons,  servants,  porters,  clerks,  col- 
lectors, apothe(*";ries,  assistant-apothe- 
caries, house-surgeons,  assistant-house- 
surgeons,  and  a  liost  of'  other  minor  and 
subordinate  agents.  By  this  simple 
])lan,  humbug,  and  cant,  and  hypocrisy, 
would  be  restricted,  and  none  but  pro- 
per objects  of  chaiity  would  be  received 
or  attended.  Thus  the  profession  would 
be  served  and  protected,  and  all  the 
wishes  and  intentions  of  the  charity  ful- 
filled. In  this  case  medical  men  would 
have  an  incentive  to  do  their  duty, — the 
fear  of  losing  the  salary;  and  we  would 
all  be  protected  from  the  indiscriminate 
abuse,  and  distribution  of  gratuitous  ad- 
vice and  medicine,  alluded  to  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  ])a])er.  The  stipendiary 
medical  men  would  take  care,  for  their 
own  sakes,  not  to  admit  them,  as  by  do- 
ing so  they  would  only  be  increasing 
their  ow  n  trouble,  and  subjecting  them- 
selves to  the  ccnsuie  and  reprimand  of 
the  committee  and  the  profession.  Ten 
medical  men  would  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  attend  to  all  the  poor  of  the 
town,  under  proper  management;  and 
at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  a  year — 
the  expenditure  of  l)ut  two  dispensaries 
— miglit  iiave,  if  this  sutu  were  divided 
as  it  ought,  a  salai-y  of  three  hundred  a 
year  each.  What  a  new  source  of  re- 
venue or  emolument  the  introduction  of 
this  system  would  bring,  now  utterly 
lost  and  cast  away,  or  expended  on  a 
retinue  of  useless  retainers,  in  sajinino- 
the  foundation  and  comforts  of  medical 
men  ! 

Liverpool,  May  1834. 
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'  L'Auteur  se  tue  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  i  aLr^ger." — U'ALKBiBiiUT. 


The  Transactions  of  the.  Provincial 
Medical  and  Surgical  Association 
(Instituted  \S-32.)     Vol.  II. 

We  take  tlie  earliest  opportunity  of  no- 
ticing- this  volume — the  fruit  of  the  more 
mature  experience  of  the  body  from 
which  it  proceeds.  In  our  opinion,  as 
a  whole,  it  greatly  surpasses  its  prede- 
cessor. The  papers,  though  perhaps 
not  so  numerous,  are  more  practically 
valuable  and  elaborate,  and  the  airange- 
nient  is  more  complete.  The  excellent 
suggestion  offered  by  Dr.  Conolly  last 
year,  as  to  the  propriety  of  cultivating 
local  natural  history  and  medical  to- 
pography, has  been  acted  upon  ;  and  we 
accordingly  have,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, three  valuable  to]Kigra])hical  pa- 
pers on  Penwith,  Bristol,  and  Stourport. 

The  Address  delivered  by  Dr.  Barlow 
at  the  last  July  meeting-  forms  the  open- 
ing ])aper,  and  is  well  adapted  for  pre- 
cedence, as  it  takes  so  comprehensive  a 
view  of  the  various  objects  which  engage 
the  attention  of  the  society,  and  presents 
so  masterly  a  sketch  of  recent  events  in 
the  history  of  medicine.  It  has  been 
circulated  in  a  separate  form,  however, 
and  has  already  been  so  much  read  and 
appreciated,  that  we  think  it  needless 
to  dwell  upon  its  contents.  Tlie  author 
was  allowed  but  a  limited  space  for 
touching  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
and  he  has  been  brief  witliout  being  ob- 
scure or  complicated.  One  fact  noticed 
by  Dr.  Barlow  may  serve  as  a  speci- 
men, and,  indeed,  is  too  curious  not  to 
deserve  special  record. 

"  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that, 
on  the  subsidence  of  cholera,  there  a])- 
pears  to  have  occurred,  in  many  places, 
a  considerable  abatement  of  onlinary 
disease.  This  was  so  evident  at  Bath 
as  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  physi- 
cians of  the  United  Hospital,  to  which 
the  whole  of  the  sick  poor  of  Bath  and 
its  vicinity  daily  resort.  In  order  to  as- 
certain the  extent  of  this  decline,  I  took 
the  average  of  dispensary,  or  out-pa- 
tients, on  my  days  of  attendance,  and 
found  that  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year,  within  which  period  the  cho- 
lera prevailed,  the  average  daily  num- 
ber M'as  120,  while  for  the  last   three 


months  it  declined  to  84.  As  the  appli- 
cations  of  out-patients  to  the  United 
Hospital  are  unrestricted,  disease  and 
poverty  being  sufficient  passport,  the  at- 
tendance of  the  sick  poor  at  the  hospital 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  measure  of 
the  healthfulness  of  the  city.  I  pretend 
not  to  account  for  the  fact,  but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently extraordinary  to  justify  its  be- 
ing recorded.  It  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  mortality  occasioned  by 
cholera  having-  swept  away  the  ordinary 
invalids,  for  in  the  period  of  three 
months,  during  which  cholera  continued 
in  Bath,  the  deaths  from  this  disease 
did  not  amcunit  to  fifty,  in  a  population 
exceeding  fifty  thousand." 

Of  the  articles  on  medical  topography 
we  shall  treat  but  briefly :  they  are  all 
rich  in  details,  but  their  chief  value  w  ill 
arise  from  the  general  conclusions  which 
shall  ultimately  be  deducible  from  them. 
Medical  topography  is  in  its  infancy  in 
this  country ;  and  much  caution  is  re- 
quisite lest  we  should  be  temjited  too 
hastily  to  proceed  to  immature  results. 
Extensive  and  very  varied  attainments 
are  required  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
researches  of  this  nature  ;  and  however 
the  particulars  be  gathered,  a  perfectly- 
distinct  qualification  from  that  of  mere 
diligence  is  demanded  in  him  who 
would  classify  and  generalize  the  con- 
clusions. We  trust,  however,  that  the 
members  of  the  Association,  as  they 
have  now  made  a  beginning  in  this 
species  of  inquiry,  will  not  relax  in 
their  efforts,  but  every  year  contribute 
largely  to  the  general  stock  of  local  in- 
formation. In  the  end,  ample  benefit 
cannot  but  accrue  to  society  at  large 
from  the  pursuit  of  such  investigations. 

In  Dr.  Forhes's  Sketch  of  the  Medi- 
cal Topography  of  Penuith,  compris- 
ing the  District  of  Landsend,  in  Corn- 
wall, we  have  seen  many  valuable  and 
curious  facts  which  we  should  be  glad 
to  transfer  to  our  pages;  but  we 
must  keep  in  view^  the  limits  to  which 
we  are  confined,  and  the  duty  we  owe 
of  not  neglecting  the  learned  labours  of 
other  contributors  to  the  volume  before 
us.  Our  readci-s,  however,  will  be  glad 
to  see  some  of  the  particulars  which 
Dr.  Forbes  is  enabled  to  communicate, 
relative  to  the  proceedings  and  general 
habits  of  the  miners  of  Cornwall.  After 
giving  some  account  of  the  nature  of  a 
mine,  and  the  economy  of  working  it, 
the  author  proceeds  :  — 

"  A  person  unacquainted  with  the  de- 
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tails  of  miniiiof,  on  hcariiio-  of  many 
hundreds  of  men  cm])lovcd  in  a  sin^-lc 
mine,  mig-ht  naturally  imagine  that  a 
Tisit  to  its  recesses  «  ould  aftord  a  pic- 
tures(]ue  and  iniposinsf  sjiectaclc  of  gre- 
garious labour  and  Imstle,  tremendous 
noise,  and  much  artificial  brilliancy  to 
cheer  the  jjlooni.  Nothing",  bouever,  is 
fartiicr  from  the  trulli,  as  far  as  rej^'ards 
the  mines  of  Cornwall  ;  for,  like  their 
fellow-lahonrcrs  the  moles,  the  miners 
are  solitary  in  their  o])erations.  Seldom 
do  we  find  more  than  three  or  four  men 
in  one  gallery  at  a  time,  w  here  they  are 
seen  pursuinfr  the  common  o|  orations  of 
difj-ging'  or  borinuf  the  rock,  in  the  inner 
extremity  of  the  g'allcry,  by  the  feeble 
g-limmering-  of  a  small  candle,  with  very 
little  noise  or  hodily  mo\ement.  Very 
seldom  are  they  within  the  sound  of 
each  other's  ojierations,  except  occasion- 
ally, w  hen  they  hear  the  dull  report  of 
the  ex])losions. 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  the  main  shaft  of 
the  mine,  indeed,  the  incessant  action  of 
the  hug-e  chain  of  pun)])s,  produces  a 
constant  but  not  very  loud  noise,  while 
the  occasional  rattling-  of  the  metallic 
backets  for  raising  the  ore,  ag-ainst  the 
walls  of  the  shaft,  as  they  ascend  and 
descend,  relieves,  in  some  deg-ree,  the 
monotony  of  the  scene.  Still  ev«ry 
thing'  is  dreary,  dull,  and  cheerless;  and 
one  can  he  with  difficulty  ])ersuaded, 
€ven  w  hen  in  the  richest  and  most  popu- 
lous mines,  that  he  is  in  the  centre  of 
such  extensive  and  ij)iportant  operations. 
What  adds  g-reatly  to  the  impression  of 
tameness,  is  the  extreme  darkness  and 
dirtiness  of  the  galleries.  There  is  no 
light  \vhatever  hut  that  afforded  by  the 
candles  of  the  workmen,  and  by  those 
carried  by  yourself  and  guide;  while 
the  universal  ])resence  of  water  soaking 
through  the  crevices  of  the  galleries,  and 
intermixing  Avilh  the  dust  and  rubbish, 
kee])s  up  a  constant  succession  of  dirty 
puddles;  throui>!i  these  the  visitor  must 
pass,  besides  being  frtqiuntly  ol>liged 
to  crawl  on  all  fours  through  jtassag*  s 
too  low  to  admit  him  in  any  other  man- 
ner. The  galleries  are  extended  by 
breaking  down  the  looser  parts  by  the 

1)ickaxe,  and  by  rendiTig  the  more  solid 
)y  gunjiow  der.  Each  miner  has  a  can- 
dle, which  is  stuck  close  by  him,  against 
the  wall  of  his  gallery,  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  clay  ;  and  besides  the  men  em- 
])loyed  in  extending  the  gallery,  there 
are  geneially  one  or  two  boys  employed 
in  wheeling  the  l):oken   ore,  ^c.  to  the 


shaft.  Each  of  these  boys  has  also  a 
candle  fi.xed  to  his  wheelbarrow,  by  the 
universal  subterranean  candlestick,  a 
jiiece  of  clay.  A  certain  band  of  men 
(called,  however  numerous,  a  pair)  ge- 
nerally undertake  a  certain  portion  of 
work  in  the  galleries.  These  subdi- 
vide themselves  into  smaller  bodies,  and, 
by  relieving  each  other  at  the  end  of 
every  six  or  eight  hours,  keep  ujj  the 
work  uninterruptedly,  except  on  Sun- 
day. By  means  of  this  subdivision  of 
the  pairs,  there  is,  in  general,  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  underground  la- 
bourers below  at  any  one  time.  Not- 
withstanding this  incessant  labour, the 
progress  of  the  miner  in  exca\atiug-  his 
gallery  is,  in  general,  very  small:  one, 
two,  or  three  feet  in  a  week,  or  a  few 
inches  daily,  is  often  the  whole  amount 
of  the  united  operations  of  twenty  or 
thirty  men.  In  loose  lodes,  and  in 
killas  districts,  they  often  cut  much 
more  than  this,  but  often  they  do  not 
cut  so  much.  It  is  to  be  recollected 
that  the  lode  is  very  rarely  so  wide  as 
the  gallery,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary, 
in  order  to  continue  the  latter  of  the 
proper  size,  to  hew  through  the  solid 
rock  on  each  side,  which  is  often  very 
hard,  even  when  the  lode  is  soft.  The 
Cornish  miner  rarely  sleejis  or  eats  un- 
der ground,  but  returns  to  f/rass  (the 
technical  name  of  the  surface)  and  to 
his  home,  often  many  miles  distant,  at 
whatever  depth  he  may  be  working, 
when  relieved  by  his  successor.  The 
mode  of  ascent  and  descent  is  by  means 
of  vertical  ladders  fixed  in  the  shafts." 

What  is  said  in  a  subsequent  page, 
relative  to  the  mode  of  "  returning  to 
gnass,"  is  worth  extracting: — 

"  The  descent  and  ascent  into  and 
from  mines,  are  throug-h  the  shafts,  by 
means  of  per])endicular  ladders,  and 
constitute  a  very  important  feature  of 
the  labours  of  this  class  of  men.  The 
labour  of  ascent  is,  to  a  stranger,  very 
severe,  producing,  in  a  \erv  shoit  time, 
great  breathlessness,  palpitation,  and 
exhaustion.  It  is  accomplished  by 
grasping  the  steps  above  yon,  w  ith  an 
alternate  change  of  the  hands,  and,  as 
it  were,  drawing-  U])  the  lower  ])arts  of 
the  body  :  it  is  g"oing  on  all-fours  up  a 
perpendicular  phme.  Habit  makes  the 
labour  comparatively  easy  to  the  miner, 
and  the  younger  ones  often  make  trial 
of  their  respective  activity  in  coming  to 
grass.  Several  miners  have  accused 
tliis   practice   as  the  primai-y  cau.se   of 
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their  asthmatic  siiffeiinqs  in  after  life. 
When  the  mine  is  of  any  considerable 
depth,  it  hardly  ever  ha})pens  that  the 
train  of  ladders  is  in  one  continuous 
chain  from  top  to  bottom ;  on  the  con- 
trary, after  ascending'  t«  o  or  three,  it  is 
commonly  necessary  to  traverse  a  £|^reater 
or  less  extent  of  a  horizontal  orallery,  in 
order  to  reach  the  next  scries  of  lad- 
dei's.  This  gives  time  for  breatliing, 
although  it  adds  to  the  length  of  tlic 
journey  ;  for  as  almost  all  galleries  are 
horizontal,  every  foot  of  positive  ascent 
must  be  by  ladders,  which  are  almost 
always  perpendicular.  In  very  deep 
mines,  this  makes  the  labour  of  ascent 
a  very  serious  matter,  when  taken  daily 
for  years.  Unfortunately  for  the  miner, 
most  of  tlie  richest  and  ])opulous  mines 
are  the  deepest,  and  most  worked  in 
their  lowest  regions.  When  I  visited 
Dolcoath  copper-mine,  in  1819,  the  low- 
est gallery  v,as  1386  feet  deep  ;  and 
Huel  Abraham,  in  1822,  was  1440;  the 
former  employed  800,  and  the  latter 
560  men,  in  the  under-ground  labours. 
From  the  account  fojnierly  given  of  the 
ventilation  in  mines,  it  is  evident  that 
the  miner,  in  retinning  from  his  work, 
must  be  frequently  exposed  to  strong- 
er partial  currents  of  air." 

The  valuable  paper  of  Dr.  Forbes  is 
not  finished  in  the  ])resent  volume  :  the 
medical  part  of  it  is  yet  to  come,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  much  interest. 

The  article  on  the  Medical  Topogra- 
phy of  Bristol,  is  communicated  by 
Drs.  Carrick  and  Symonds,  of  that  city, 
and  contains  much  (especially  in  the 
geological  de])artment)  which  will  en- 
tertain and  instruct  many  readers.  We 
observed  in  it  some  apjialling  facts  il- 
lustrative of  the  effects  of  want  and 
wretchedness,  as  sources  of  disease ; 
liom  which  Bristol  is  by  no  means  ex- 
empt, any  more  than  other  large  cities. 
"  Of  the  moral  habits  of  the  people," 
says  one  of  the  authors,  "  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  with  any  degree  of  precision  ; 
and  I  am  doubtful  whether  any  thing- 
more  specific  can  be  stated,  tiian  that, 
where  so  much  indigence  exists,  its  off- 
spring-, vice  and  ig-norance,  must  also 
abound.  Dr.  C'liisholm  remarks,  that 
he  had  much  satisfaction  in  observing- 
the  regularity  with  which  the  poor  of 
Clifton  and  the  Hotuell-road  attended 
to  their  religious  duties  on  vSundays  : 
Me  fear  that  there  has  been  some  dege- 
neration in  this  particular  since  the 
time  of  Dr.  Chisholni." 


The  ratio  of  mortality  in  Bristol  tiie  au- 
thors venture  to  put  down  at  1  in  45;  yet 
they  do  not  state  this  rather  unlikely  ratio 
with  any  degree  of  confidence.  They  la-  ' 
ment,  in  common  nitii  every  inquirer  into 
the  medical  statistics  <if  this  country, 
that  in  consequence  of  tiie  present  (we 
hope  we  shall  soon  have  to  say  the  late) 
mode  of  keeping-  public  registers,  the 
results  whicii  tliey  attempt  to  deduce 
from  certain  tables  are  less  valuable  than 
they  ought  to  be. 

"  The  deaths  being  reg-istered  at  the 
places  of  burial,  no  estimate  can  be 
formed  of  the  proportionate  mortality  of 
a  ])arish,  from  an  inspection  of  the  re- 
gister in  that  parish,  because  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants  may  have 
been  interred  in  other  parishes,  or  in  pri- 
vate burial-grounds,  or  in  those  attached 
to  dissenting-  places  of  woisliip.  As  a 
proof  of  the  g-reat  inaccuracy  that  would 
accrue  from  a  calculation  founded  upon 
parochial  registers,  the  number  of  inter- 
ments stated  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
parish  church-yard  of  St.  Pliilip  and 
Jacob,  \»ould  give  a  ratio  of  mortality 
amounting-  to  no  more  than  1  in  82,  to 
the  most  ill-fed  and  ill-clothed  portion 
of  the  population  of  Bristol.  If  deaths, 
instead  of  burials,  were  registered,  and 
in  the  places  where  they  occur,  informa- 
tion of  the  most  important  kind  might  be 
deduced  from  them,  relative  to  the 
comparative  salubrity  of  particular  dis- 
tricts. We  trust  that  tliis  change,  to- 
gether with  many  others  greatly  needed 
in  the  system  of  registering-,  will  ere 
long  be  effected  by  the  legislature." 

Mr.  Kenrick  Watson  supplies  the  ac- 
count of  the  Medical  Topographi/  of 
Stoarport  and  its  neighbourhood,  inWor- 
cestershire.  He  mentions,  among-  many 
other  interesting-  facts,  that  the  mortality 
of  Stourport,  in  1832,  was  very  g-reat,  the 
deaths  being-  8'2, — thirteen  of  them  from 
cholera ;  while,  during-  the,  first  six 
montlis  of  1833,  there  have  been  only 
nine  funerals.  The  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  returns,  was  2952. 

Among-  the  Essays  and  Cases,  which 
foi-m  the  next  portion  of  the  volume,  we 
find  Additional  facts  and  Observa- 
tions on  the  EJficacij  of  Strgchnia  in 
some  Forms  of  Paralysis,  by  Dr.  J.  L. 
Bardsley  ;  and  Observations  on  the 
Treatment  of  Syphilis  without  3Ier- 
cury,  by  Dr.  T.  Green,  of  Bristol ; 
both  of  them  papers  of  much  practical 
importance;  as  are  also  the  Observations 
OH    Chronic   Peritoneal   Infiamtnation, 
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and  its  Treatment,  by  Mr.  E.  Thomp- 
sen,  of  Wliitc'liavcn ;  and  the  rectum 
lithotomy  case,  by  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Li- 
verpool. But  we  cannot  at  present  enter 
into  particulars  rco-ardintf  tlieir  merits. 

The  case  of  Hi/drophobia,  by  Mr. 
R.  B.  Grin;lro(l,  of'  ^lanchcstcr,  is  un- 
commonly interestin<^,  fr;)na  the  minute- 
jiess  with  which  it  is  related,  and  the 
very  creditable  attention  paid  to  it  in 
its  progress.  The  subject  was  a  boy, 
six  years  and  a  half  old,  who  was  bitten 
over  the  eye  by  a  rabid  doo-.  The 
Avound  was  rather  neglected  for  a  day 
or  two,  the  part  not  being'  excised  till 
then.  In  the  cause  of  five  weeks  the 
first  symptom  of  the  fatal  malady  was 
observed,  and  death  ensued  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourth  day  after.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  that  the  convulsive  dread  of 
fluids,  in  this  case,  only  became  intole- 
rable during  the  paroxysms.  During 
the  first  night  the  little  jjatient  slept  for 
a  time,  disturbed,  however,  occasionally 
by  the  occurrence  of  pharyngeal  spasms, 
when  he  expressed  his  uneasiness  by  a 
slight  cry. 

"  After  he  had  remained  in  this  situa- 
tion for  two  or  three  hours,"  says  Mr. 
Grindrod,  "  I  again  offered  him  some 
w  ater,  which  he  refused,  but  consented 
to  take  a  little  warm  tea.  The  tea, 
however,  produced  the  same  effects  as 
the  water;  but  on  trying-  to  take  some 
by  means  of  a  spoon,  he  swallowed  a 
fnw  drops  ;  and,  on  being  encouraged  to 
persevere,  the  deglutition  became  less 
difficult,  until  he  had  swallowed  more 
than  half  a  teacup  full." 

Blistering-,  and  the  ajjplication  of 
morphia  to  the  abraded  surfaces ;  the 
introduction  of  vaccine  virus  into  the 
venous  system,  anodyne  clysters,  and 
other  active  remedies,  v>  ere  tried,  but  all 
with  little  or  no  effect.  Downright  in- 
sanity was  ob^er'%cd  among  the  symp- 
toms, and  it  was  of  no  inconsiderable 
duration.  The  boy  sunk  at  last  without 
any  immediate  struggle.  We  shall  give 
a  shoi-t  extract  from  the  postmortem 
examination. 

"  On  opening  the  pharynx,  it  was 
evident  that  this  part  had  been  much 
affected  during  lile.  The  greater  })or- 
tion  of  its  inner  surface  was  intensely 
inflamed,  and  terminated  in  a  defined 
line  oj)])osite  the  cricoid  cartilag-es. 
The  velum  pendulum  ])alati,  uvula,  and 
most  ])arts  of  the  pharynx,  showed  con- 
siderable deve!o])ment  of  the  mucous 
glands.     The  tonsils  were  slightly  cn- 


larg-ed.  The  cesojihagus  was  greatly 
iuHamed  near  its  termination,  and  in 
one  part  the  nuicous  membrane  was 
slightly  abraded.  The  whole  mucous 
membrane  was  so  softened,  that  the 
slig-htcst  touch  of  the  scalpel  sepa- 
rated it. 

"  Abdomen. — The  stomach  was  re- 
markably contracted,  and  comj)letely 
empty.  Intense  inflannnatory  patches 
were  seen  on  the  rugip,  which  were  very 
nnich  dc^elo])ed.  The  mucus  was  very 
thick,  and  had,  in  some  parts,  an  un- 
usually deep  colour.  On  one  of  the 
rugae  was  observed  a  dark  sjjot,  about 
the  size  of  a  small  shot.  The  stomach 
appeared  healthy  between  thcrugse,  but 
had,  in  some  places,  a  darker  colour 
than  natural.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  duodenum  displayed  intense  in- 
fl;imniation  also;  and  tlie  glanduhe  so- 
litariie  were  exceedingly  enlarged,  and 
ver^-  numerous.  The  bowels  were  not 
iiiirticularly  examined.  The  liver  was 
healthy.  The  gall  bladder  contained 
bile,  and  the  urinary  bladder  about  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  urine.  Kidneys  ap- 
parently healthy,  as  also  the  spleen. 
The  whole  of  the  nervous  system  was 
remarkably  developed. 

"  The  parvagum,  glosso-pharyngeal, 
gustatory,  pharyngeal,  and  phrenic 
nerves,  were  in  a  healthy  condition. 
The  ganglia  of  the  sym])athetic  were 
larger,  and  appeared  of  a  deeper  colour, 
than  usual." 

A  well-executed  ])late,  representing 
the  moibid  ap])carances,  is  subjohied  to 
the  ]ia])er;  and  the  author  concludes 
with  an  interesting  conjecture  on  the 
probable  predisposing  cause  of  rabies 
canina. 

"  The  bitch  [that  did  the  mischief  in 
tljis  case]  was  about  two  years  and  a  half 
old  ;  and,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
had  intercourse  with  a  dog  of  a  very 
large  size,  and  eventually  gave  birth  to 
two  unusually  large  ])ups,  which  occa- 
sioned her  nuich  ])ain  during-  ])arturition. 
The  next  morning  it  w;>,s  discovered 
t'i;at  she  had  eaten  the  greater  part  of 
the  inside  of  both  her  offspring.  The 
owner  positively  affirms  it  to  be  his 
belief  that  slie  had  no  connexion  with 
any  other  dog  after  that  time.  Both  he 
and  others  lia\e  frequently  seeii  her 
refuse  the  familiar  approaches  of  dogs 
in  the  street.  For  three  or  four  days 
])revious  to  her  exhibiting-  any  symp- 
toms of  madness,  the  uterine  orgasm  was 
])rcsent." 
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Dr.  Brown,  ofSunilerlaiul,lias  written 
an  excellent  paper  On  the  Variations  in 
the  Prevalence  of  certain  Diseases  not 
nsnalli/  supposed  to  he  epidemic.  It  is 
founflcd  on  a  remark  made  by  Laennec 
relative  to  the  subject — namely,  that 
when  he  was  a  pupil  of  Corvisart,  he 
saw  more  cases  of  extensive  ossification 
of  the  valves  of  the  heart  than  he  met 
with  during-  the  subsequent  twenty 
years,  which  he  attributes  to  certain  in- 
fluences of  the  constifntion  medicale, 
more  frequent  in  certain  seasons  than  in 
others. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  Brown  extend 
to  various  disorders — such  as  those  of 
the  heart,  hydrocephalus  acutus,  diffuse 
inflammation  and  gangrene  resulting- 
from  accidental  injuries,  cerebral  apo- 
plexy, and  syphilis.  What  the  author 
says  on  tlie  two  latter  subjects  w  ill,  we 
think,  be  interesting-  to  the  reader. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  1832,  more 
cases  of  cerebral  apoplexy  fell  under  my 
observation  than  had  been  furnished  by 
the    whole    course   of  some   preceding- 

{'ears.  Besides  several  cases  occurring- 
ess  closely  on  each  other,  in  little  more 
than  one  week  six  fatal  examples  of 
the  disease  fell  under  my  observation.  It 
is_true  that  these  attacks  occurred  to  in- 
dividuals, who,  from  constitution  and 
iieriod  of  life,  would  have  been  thought 
ikely  to  become  subjects  of  such  an 
affection ;  but  the  circumstance  that,  in 
so  short  a  time,  the  predisposition  should 
have  been  brought  into  action  in  so 
many  persons,  affords  the  aspect,  at 
least,  of  some  g-cneral  cause  co-operat- 
ing with  the  diseased  teiidcncy.  This 
is  not  the  sole  period  in  which  a  diffu- 
sion of  apoplexy,  that  might  be  deemed 
epidemic,  has  been  observed  ;  indeed,  it 
rarely  occurs  in  my  practice,  in  a  man- 
ner that  appears  purely  sporadic;  and 
the  period  of  its  prevalence  has  more 
frequently  been  the  winter,  or  early  part 
of  spring-,  than  a  warmer  season,  when 
some  eft'ect  niiglit  probably  have  been 
ascribed  to  insolation.  It  has,  in  fact, 
coincided,  in  the  period  of  its  prevalence, 
with  inflammatory  diseases  in  general. 

"  With  regard  to  these  last-named  dis- 
eases, as  they  are  generally  considered 
to  be  the  product  of  atmospheric  in- 
fluence, either  hidden  or  manifest,  they 
ought  not,  perhaps,  in  strict  propiiety, 
to  be  noticed  in  an  essay  jjrofessing 
solely  to  furnish  examples  of  the  varia- 
ble prevalence  of  diseases,  not  usually 
thought  capable  of  assuming  an  epidemic 


cliaracter.  Tiiey  are  a(htrtcil  to  lierc 
for  the  sake  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Association  to  the  simultaneous  oc- 
currence of  many  cases  of  the  same  dis- 
ease, or  of  diseases  strikingly  congene- 
rous of* this  class.  Thus,  at  onetime, 
we  shall  see  many  exam])les  of  enteritis; 
at  another  period,  the  inflammations  we 
witness  shall  be  seated  in  the  thoracic 
cavity.  This  last  has  been  the  case 
during- the  present  year,  (1833,)  the  in- 
ternal inflammations  which  have  oc- 
curred here  having  been  situated  almost 
universally  in  the  chest,  the  affinity 
being  thus  maiked  to  the  great  epide- 
mic of  the  year,  influenza.  Within  a 
very  few  days  in  July  of  this  year,  four 
cases  of  pleuritic  effusion,  more  or  less 
of  a  chronic  character,  fell  under  my  ob- 
servation." 

"  Some  years  ago  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
witness,  frequently,  the  varying  preva- 
lence, and  the  variable  intensity,  in  the 
symptoms  of  a  disease,  one  cause  of 
which  being  distinctly  understood,  the 
profession  has  not  been  disposed,  and, 
])crhaps,  will  not  yet  be  disposed,  to  ad- 
mit that  another  may  modify  its  diffusion 
and  its  phenomena.  I  allude  to  syphi- 
lis. Not  only  is  there  a  wide  diflerence 
in  its  prevalence  in  difl'erent  localities, 
and  at  different  times  in  the  same  loca- 
lity,but,undersucli  circumstances,avery 
wide  rang-e  indeed  is  observed  in  the  in- 
tensity of  its  symptoms.  At  certain 
periods,  or  in  certain  places,  not  merely 
suppurating  bubos  are  more  frequently 
met  with,  but  the  much  worse  symptoms 
of  rapid  gangrene,  or  slowly  consuming 
phagedaena,  threaten  the  ])atient  with 
the  most  melancholy  of  mutilations,  and 
add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  surgeon. 
vSo  frequently,  some  years  ago,  did  I 
witness  this  occasional  aggravation  of 
the  symptoms  of  this  disease,  without 
any  assignable  cause,  except,  possibly, 
an  epidemic  condition  of  the  air,affecting 
both  its  diffusion  and  its  intensity,  that 
nearly  every  lapse  of  chastity  was  fol- 
lowed by  condign  punishment ;  and 
which  condition  appeared  to  me  to  fur- 
nish the  leal  explanation  of  its  ravages 
at  tlie  close  of  the  fifteenth  centiu-y — 
ravages  which  gave  rise  to  the  absurd 
fiction  of  importation  from  the  newly- 
discovered  America.  Arguments  to  illus- 
trate this  view  of  the  calamity,  which, 
at  the  epoch  mentioned,  fell  so  heavily 
not  only  on  the  commonalty,  but  on 
popes,  kings,  cardinals,  and  the  whole 
convents  of  f/eroi/^  and  cliaste  nuns,would 
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be  misplaced  in  the  present  paper,  and 
•would,  besides,  be  ratber  difficult  to  treat 
by  one  (to  use  llie  expression  of  Celsus,) 
'  et  pudovem  ct  prfcccpta  artis  servants  ,-' 
but  all  who  have  taken  pains  to  examine 
the  not  unanuisiuf;'  records  of  that 
period,  v  ill  a^•ree  that  it  is  a  more 
rational  exjtlanation  of  what  occurred, 
than  the  doctrine  of  impoitatlon  hatched 
by  Oviedo,  and  subsequently  fostered 
by  Astruc." 

We  arc  obliged  to  postpone  our  fur- 
ther remarks  on  the  contents  of  this 
volume  till  another  oj)portunity  :  at  pre- 
sent «c  will  only  stay  to  add,  that  Dr. 
Walker,  of  Huddersfield,  has  contri- 
buted to  the  work  some  further  observa- 
tions On  the  Diseases  of  Infaiits  ;  and 
tliat  Dr.  Scott,  of  Liverpool,  has  con- 
tinued his  remarks  On  the  Influence  of 
Sleep,  so  ably  beg-un  in  the  former 
volume  of  the  Transactions. 


IMEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Satavflai/,  June  7,  1834. 


"  Litet  oiiiiiibuB,  licet  ethim  milii,  (HgiiitHtem 
Artis  Medina:  tueii  ;  potestas  morto  venieutJi  in 
publicum  sit,  iliceudi  periculum  noii  recuse." 

Cicero. 


MEDICAL  SCIENCE  IN  SPAIN. 
It  is  not  a  little  interesting,  as  well  as 
satisfactory,  to  learn  that  the  recent 
changes  in  the  political  aspect  of  Spain 
are  likely  to  o])crate  beneficially  towards 
the  advancement,  perhaps  we  should 
rather  say  the  revival,  of  medical  science 
in  the  peninsula.  Few  things  were 
more  wanted.  The  almost  perfect  still- 
ness which  has  reigned  so  long  over  the 
S])anish  medical  world — the  torpidity  of 
medical  knowledge  in  that  country, 
■while  almost  every  Avhere  else  signs 
of  animation  were  visible  —  has  been 
for  some  time  matter  both  of  sur- 
prise and  regret.  Sjiain  is  generally 
known  as  a  land  rich  in  resources 
for  the  contemplation  of  varioius  and 
peculiar   fonns   of  disease  * ;  as  a  laud 

'  Tliere  are  twelve  or  fourteen  public  hospi- 
tals in  Msulrid  alone  ;  some  of  them  on  a  viry 
large  scale.  The  larftest,  by  the  way.  Is  said  to 
he  thieHy  siipporled  by  the  money  gathered  at 
the  hull-lights. 


gifted  with  intellectual  capability  of  a 
high  order:  and  every  scholar  re- 
collects it  as  the  country  of  Averroes, 
and  where  Moorish  and  Jewish  me- 
dicine flourished  at  a  time  when 
darkness  was  spread  over  other  parts 
of  Europe.  Yet  the  blank  which  it 
has  for  a  considerable  period  presented 
in  medical  history,  has  been  but  too 
conspicuous.  May  it  be  hoj)ed  at  last 
that  tlie  new  impulse  now  given  will 
be  attended  with  a  degree  of  energy  and 
reaction  jirojiortionate  to  the  late  in- 
activity ?  At  all  events,  we  arc  glad  to 
see  that  even  the  semblance  of  a  better 
state  of  things  begins  to  be  dis- 
cernible in  that  kingdom,  and  that  the 
province  of  medicine,  which  has  so  long 
been  there  a  barren  waste,  compara- 
tively with  its  condition  in  other  places, 
w  ill  probably  soon  be  brought  into  some- 
thing like  a  state  of  culture:  measures, 
it  appears,  are  taken,  or  are  about  to  be 
brought  into  effect,  for  such  a  thorough 
change  in  the  aspect  of  medical  science 
in  that  country,  as  cannot  but  l)e  hailed 
by  the  profession  throughout  Europe  with 
pleasurable  anticipations.  For  our  parts, 
we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  rise  of  a 
new  namesake  and  contemporary  above 
the  southern  horizon  ;  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  we  wish  e\ery  success  and  all 
2)rosperity  to  the  3IecU(al  Gazette  of 
3Iadrid ! 

"  The  impulse  now  given  to  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  Spain  (says  the  Times  cor- 
respondent of  this  week),  begins  to  befell 
in  (i\ery  department  of  useful  knowledge 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Tliere  was 
none,  ])crliaps,  that  needed  it  more  than 
the  science  of  medicine;  tlie  studv  of 
wliich  hasl)een  kept  up  by  a  few  of  the 
more  eminent  practitioners,  to  the  com- 
mon level  of  Europe,  through  the  ex- 
pensive, and  often  unattainable  medium 
of  foreign  publications.  You  will  jiulge 
of  its  condition  geneially  when  you  are 
told,  that,  even  in  Madrid,  the  sister 
science  of  surgery  is  still  in  the  haiuls 
of  the  barber  ;  the  helmet  of  Mainbrino 
being  uui\  ersally  combined  with  the  in- 
timation that  under  it  dwells  El  Pro- 
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fesor  de  Ciruryia.  To  provide  a  re- 
medy for  this  state  of  matters,  a  few  of 
the  most  disting-uished  physicians  of 
tlie  capital  have  resolved  on  issuing-  a 
weekly  periodical,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  tlie  well-known  Dr.  Alfaro,  to 
be  called  the  Gaceta  Medica  de 
Madrid.  In  this  publication,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  French  school  will  no 
longer  have  that  exclusive  ascendancy 
they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  in  the  medi- 
cal practice  of  the  peninsula.  A  de- 
cided preference  will  henceforth  be 
given  to  whatever  is  national  in  project 
or  discovery,  in  theory  or  practice, 
without  omittuig  the  means  of  compari- 
son afforded  by  the  systems  pursued  in 
other  countries.  The  physicians  of 
Spain  will  then  inn  c  the  means  of  sup- 
plj'ing-  their  quota  to  the  general  Euro- 
pean stock  of  medical  knowledge." 

Some  readers  may,  ])erhaps,  hastily  in- 
fer, from  this  paragraph,  that  the  field 
of  periodical  literature  has  been  hitherto 
totally  untouched  in  Spain :  but  this 
has  been  hy  no  means  the  case. 
For  some  time  back  —  and,  indeed, 
^ve  are  not  aware  that  the  work 
has  yet  beeu  discontinued — the  Decadas 
de  Medicina  e  de  Cirurgia  practicas 
have  beeu  published  in  Madrid  thrice 
a  week,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Hurtado,  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
Broussaian  doctrines.  A  medical  jour- 
nal was  also,  not  long'  since,  established 
at  Barcelona,  but,  for  want  of  sufficient 
patronage,  it  soon  ceased  to  exist ;  and 
a  periodical  devoted  to  the  natural 
sciences  was  lately  begun  at  Madrid, 
but  much  permanency  was  not  au- 
gured for  it,  owing  to  the  low  state  of 
the  cultivation  of  natural  science  in 
Spain,  and,  of  course,  the  deficiency 
of  contributions  that  must  be  the  result. 
The  Memorias  Academicas  de  la  R. 
Sociedad  de  Medichia  de  Sevilla,  and 
tlie  Periodico  de  la  Sociedad  de  Cadiz, 
have,  we  believe,  for  some  years  been 
luimbered  with  the  defunct.  But  it 
must  be  confessed  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  procuring  exact  informa- 
tion in  this  country  relative  to  Spa- 
nish   literature,    owing     to     the    little 


encouragement  aflbrded  for  the  im- 
portation of  Spanish  books,  or,  per- 
haps we  should  rather  say,  the  embargo 
laid  on  their  exportation  by  the  autho- 
rities in  Spain. 

The  mention  of  surgeiy  and  its  prac- 
titioners, in  the  above  paragraph  from 
the  Times,  reminds  us  of  the  once-cele- 
brated Colegio  de  Cirurgia,  of  Madrid 
— concerning  wliich  so  little  has  been 
heai-d  of  late,  though  it  was  commenced, 
and  for  some  time  carried  on,  under  the 
happiest  auspices.  It  was  founded  in  the 
year  1787,  by  Carlos  III. ;  and  the  laws 
and  regulations  (a  copy  of  which  we 
ha])iien  to  have  now  lying  befoie  us)  are 
many  of  them,  we  are  bound  to  say,  ex- 
cellent. Except  that  the  authors  pre- 
scribed as  text-books  (such  as  Boerhaave, 
Gorter,andAstruc)were  rather  out  of  date 
in  other  parts  of  Europe  even  at  the  time 
they  were  enjoined  to  the  Spanish  stu- 
dents, every  thing  relating  to  the  exer- 
cises of  the  pupils— their  partition  of 
time — their  frequent  examinations— and 
the  rewards  held  out  to  them — could 
scarcely  be  improved  at  the  present  day. 

A  passage  from  those  laws,  in  which 
the  qualifications  for  admission  to  the 
College  are  laid  down,  is  not  a  little 
curious,  as  it  shows  the  desire  of  the 
government  to  keep  the  profession  re- 
spectable. 

"  In  order  to  be  matriculated,  the  stu- 
dents must  understand  liatin,  and  have 
studied  logic,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
experimental  philosophy,  for  three  years. 
They  must  produce  certificates  from  the 
Priest  and  Regidores  of  their  parish,  of 
their  purity  of  blood,  baptism,  parents' 
marriage,  and  of  their  life  and  manners. 
They  must  also  have  such  supplies  from 
their  friends  as  will  support  tliem  de- 
cently, wit/tout  the  necessity  of  their 
serving  either  as  barbers  or  servants. 
If  any  one  is  discovered  in  thus  sup- 
porting liimself,  after  matriculation,  his 
matriculation  shall  be  void." 

And  the  following  item  is  rather 
amusing,  —  as  it  seems  to  indicate  a  pro- 
pensity   in    the    Spanish    surgeons    to 
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wield  the  lathering  brush  as  well  as  the 
lancet. 

"  The  students  (liaviiif*'  obtained  their 
certificate)  may  settle  and  exercise  their 
profession  in  any  part  of  the  kini>-doni. 
But  if  any  student  turns  barber,  ho  for- 
feits all  his  privileges." 

The  medical  practitioners  of  Spain, 
we  may  add,  are  at  present  chiefly 
divided  into  three  classes:  —  1.  Phy- 
sicians, who  have  received  a  reg'ular  pre- 
liminary education  in  arts  at  an  univer- 
sity ;  2.  Medico-surgeons,  or  surgeons 
who  arc  privileged  by  their  education  to 
practise  also  as  physicians;  and,  3.  The 
lowest  grade,  called  Ciruyianos  ronian- 
ceros,  who  are  only  permitted  to  prac- 
tise minor  surgery,  and  are  forbidden, 
under  a  serious  penalty,  to  undertake 
the  treatment  oi  inner  complaints.  The 
education  ui  this  last  class,  or  at  least  the 
preliminary  part  of  it,  is  very  superficia], 
— candidate  romanceros  not  being  re- 
quired to  understand  Latin,  or  indeed  any 
other  language  than  their  mother  tongue. 
But  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
discipline  observed  in  forming  the  other 
two  classes  is  generally  good,  though 
perliaps  it  will  require  considerable 
reform  to  render  it  suited  to  produce 
practitioners  like  those  of  England,  Ger- 
many, or  France. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  COXCOURS. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  contempt  ex- 
pressed by  the  various  French  journal- 
ists for  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Con- 
cours  ;  and  that  which  some  blockheads 
among  us  liold  up  as  the  beau  ideal  of 
what  an  election  ought  to  be,  is  abused 
by  those  who  have  it,  as  the  most  cor- 
rupt and  inefticient  method  of  appoint- 
ment that  can  be  devised.  Great  jiart 
of  tlicir  recent  proceedings  for  the  choiee 
of  a  Professor  of  Midwifery  con- 
sisted of  theatrical  displays  between  tlic 
candidates,  who  fenced  with  great 
dexterity,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
by-slanders.     The  following,  mIikIi   is 


the  concluding  ])ortion  of  a  scene  be- 
tween two  of  the  aspirants,  jnay  serve  as 
an  example  :  — 

JM.  Vel])eau. — In  haemorrhage  before 
delivery,  the  precept  is  to  hasten  the 
delivery — w  by  do  you  advise  delay  ? 

M.  Culomb.— I  ijave  seen  the  attempt 
to  deliver  prove  fatal. 

M.  Velpeau.  —  Certainly  it  does  not 
al«  ays  prevent  death. 

M.  Colomb. — But  if  it  hastens  death  I 
— besides,  I  speak  of  tlie  uicans  of  pro- 
ducing contraction  of  the  uterus  where 
there  is  want  of  action.  - 

M.  Velpeau. — The  best  way  is  to  de- 
liver. 

M.  Colomb. — But  if  there  be  danger 
of  death  ? 

M.  Velpeau. — You  must  deliver  be- 
fore. 

M.  Colomb. — If  the  patient  is  weak, 
you  kill  her. 

M.  Velpeau. — What  would  you  do 
then  ? 

M.  Colomb. — Wait. 

M.  Velpeau.— She  dies! 

The  exclamation  of  Velpeau — Elle 
meurt  ! — is  scarcely  less  theatrical  than 
the  fanious  Quit  tnournf  I  ofCorneille. 
In  such  a  contest,  a  ready  wit  and  a 
sharp  tongue  are  sure  to  carry  the  day 
against  the  soundest  head  and  the  most 
extensive  acquirements. 

FRESH  BURTHEN  ON  3IEDICAL 

MEN. 
In  the  County  Coroners'  Bill,  now  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons,  there  is 
another  added  to  the  many  specimens 
presented  to  us  of  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  tlie  legislature  to  overlook,  or 
trample  on,  the  rights  of  medical  men. 
A  clause  is  contained  in  the  above, 
whicli  requires  that  tliey  sliould  attend 
postmortem  examinations  without  any 
fee!  Wliat !  do  not  medical  men  give 
enough  of  gratuitous  service  to  the  ])ub- 
lic,  that  this  new  tax  should  be  laid 
upon  them  ?  We  observe  that  Colonel 
^\  ood,  on  \\"ednesday  night,  presented 
a  petition  from  some  medi;al  men, 
deprecating  the  hardship  of  the  clause 
just  mentioned.  We  would  suggest  that 
all  medical  men  are  called  upon  to  pro- 
test against  the  enormity  of  such  partial 
legislation — such  absolute  infringement 
of  the  rights,  if  net  tlie  liberty,  of  the 
subject. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  MEDICAL 
COMMITTEE. 
There  was  no  sittings  on  Tuesday,  in 
consequence  of  the  late  liour  at  wliich 
the  House  broke  up  on  Monday  nif^ht: 
but  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Warburton  \<  as 
eng-aged,  for  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
day,  in  hearing  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Macartney,  of  Dublin.  We  understand, 
on  the  best  authority,  that  the  business 
of  tlie  Committee  will  be  completed  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  |)rcsent  session ;  so 
that  we  may  expect  parliament  to  pro- 
ceed to  legislate  on  the  subject  early 
next  year. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Friday,  May  30,   1834. 

Mechanical  Xotalion  of  Machinery. 
Dr.  Lardner  gave  an  excellent  lecture 
this  evening',  on  a  new  contrivance  of  Mr. 
Bahbage's,  which  bids  fair  to  ecli])se,  in 
point  of  extensive  utility,  even  the  far- 
famed  calculating  machine.  In  the  j^ro- 
gress  of  his  invention  of  the  latter  sur- 
prising structure,  Mr.  Babbage  frequently 
found  himself  at  a  loss  for  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  its  simultaneous  movements, 
without  which  he  almost  despaired  of 
bringing  the  engine  to  any  perfection. 
The  thought  struck  him,  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  transfer  to  a  table  some  form 
of  expression  for  the  several  motions  per- 
formed simultaneously  and  successively  by 
the  various  parts ;  so  that  by  thus  trans- 
lating all  the  conditions  of  the  work  into 
conventional  symbols  (as  is  done  in  the 
a])plication  of  algebraical  formula?  to 
questions  in  physics),  it  would  be  easy  to 
reason  abstractedly  or  mechanically  upon 
the  operation  of  the  whole.  He  succeeded 
to  his  wishes,  and  soon  saw  that  the  tabu- 
lar notation  which  he  adopted  for  his  cal- 
culating engine,  might  be  ai)plied  to  ma- 
chinery in  general ;  that,  in  fact,  there 
was  no  limit  to  its  applicability  in  all  cases 
where  work  was  performed  by  a  number  of 
agents,  either  physical  or  moral.  It 
would  require  more  space  than  we  can  af- 
ford, to  follow  the  lecturer  in  his  specula- 
tions on  this  subject;  nor  can  we  pretend 
to  give  more  than  a  mere  hint  of  the 
method  adopted  in  this  kind  of  tabular 
notation.  Dr.  Lardner  illustrated  the 
subject  by  a  reference  to  the  steam- 
engine;  the  various  parts  of  which,  with 
their  circumstances,  were  disposed  in  a 
hundred  compartments,  so  that  by  simply 
running  the  eye  along  tlie  horizontal  divi- 
sions of  the  table,  the  business  of  each 
part  at  a  given  moracnt  was  exactly  per 
ceived.     One  immediate  advantage  of  this 


happy  contrivance  has  been,  that  the  time 
of  working  with  the  caleulating  engine 
has  been  reduced  onc-half.  Before  the 
method  of  notation  was  adopted,  it  re- 
quired eight  turns  of  the  handle  to  arrive 
at  and  to  register  the  result ;  but  by  taking 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  proceedings 
of  each  separate  jjortion  of  the  engine, 
]\Ir.  Babbage  was  enabled  to  see  where  he 
might  economize  the  time,  by  packing,  as 
it  were,  the  motions  into  smaller  si)aee; 
so  that  he  is  now  able  to  ]>rocure  a  com- 
plete movement  of  all  the  several  parts  of 
the  engine  by  four  turns  of  the  handle. 
The  whole  subject  was  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  tabular  diagrams 
and  a  sectional  model  of  a  steam-engine. 


SURGICAL  REPORTS 

FROM  THE 

LONDON    DISPENSARY. 

By  R.  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Surgeon  to  that  Institution. 

Meningitis — Tumor  of  the  Brain— Pressure  on 
tlie  Fifth  Nerve  on  the  left  side — Sloughing 
of  left  Cheek — Caries  oj  the  Bones  of  this  side 
of  the  Face. 

John  Dupen,  set.  11,  admitted  January 
21st.  About  seven  months  ago  he  had  a 
pimple  upon  the  left  cheek,  which  broke, 
discharged  a  yellow  matter,  and  healed  up. 
In  five  weeks  afterwards  it  again  apjjcared, 
but  was  dispersed  by  an  herbalist.  About 
five  weeks  ago  he  was  seized  with  fever, 
and  was  attended  by  the  same  man.  He 
is  exceedingly  reduced ;  his  face  is  much 
disfigured  by  a  considerable  swelling  of 
the  left  side  of  it;  skin  of  left  cheek  pale 
and  shining;  upper  left  eye-lid  completely 
closed  from  oedema;  two-thirds  of  left 
cheek  occupied  by  a  deep  irregular  slough, 
which  extends  into  the  mouth,  and  which 
his  father  says  only  began  two  days  ago, 
and  spread  ra])idly  ;  the  surrounding  edges 
very  red  and  thickened  ;  the  whole  of  the 
left  side  of  the  palate  is  destroyed  by  ulce- 
ration; the  bones  carious.  He  lias  always 
lia,d  a  difficulty  in  breathing  through  the 
left  nostril;  some  bleeding  from  both 
lately;  headache;  quite  sensible;  no  in- 
clination to  take  food  ;  will  drink  wine  or 
porter;  skin  dry;  tongue  dry;  night 
sweats;  pulse  quick  and  feeble";  no  mo- 
tion for  some  days ;  debility  so  great  that 
he  cannot  sit  up  in  bed. 

01.  Ricini,  5J.  statim;  Cat.  Panis.  Inf. 
Gent.  Comp.  c.  Acid.  Sulph.  Dilut. 
l)J_x.  ter  die.     Porter. 

Jan.  24th.— Some  sleep;  gangrene  ex- 
tends towards  the  inner  cantlius  of  the  left 
eye,  from  which  there  is  scro-purulent  dis 
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charjje;  slough   firm   and  very  ofFensivc  ; 
left  eyelid  still  closed  from  oedema;  right 
now  open;  left  nostril  swelled,  and  api)a 
rently  blocked  up  with  a  whitish  matter. 
Sol.  Calcis  C'hlorid.     Rep.  omnia. 

28th.  — Sloughing  has  extended,  and  has 
destroyed  the  integuments  of  the  left  infe- 
rior palpebra,  the  left  side  of  the  nose,  and 
extends  to  the  inferior  edge  of  the  left  ra- 
mus of  the  inferior  maxilla  :  the  sloughing 
has  extended  internally  also.  Bowels  open. 
Repetantur  omnia. 

31st. — Did  not  speak  after  I  left  him; 
appeared  to  become  insensible;  and  died 
this  morning. 

Dissection.  —  Some  serum  under  scalp  ; 
dura  mater,  in  course  of  longitudinal  sinus, 
thickened,  and  covered  externally  by  vas- 
cular specks;  the  whole  of  the  left  side  of 
the  dura  mater,  interiorly,  was  covered  by 
yellow  coagulable  lymjjh;  a  considerable 
(juantity  of  serous  fluid  upon  the  surface  of 
both  hemispheres  of  thebrain;  tunicaarach- 
noidea  opaque  and  gelatinous;  surface  of  the 
brain  and  corpora  striata  preternaturally 
firm,  but  the  thalami  and  posterior  part  of 
the  fornix  in  a  complete  state  of  ramol- 
lissement,and  ragged;  water  in  the  ventri- 
cles and  base  of  the  skull,  to  the  amount 
of  full  ^\i.  Upon  turning  up  the  brain, 
upon  the  anterior  of  the  middle  lobe 
was  seen  a  small  oval  tumor,  of  green 
colour,  with  crimson  vessels  ramifying 
upon  it;  in  the  centre  was  a  depression, 
tlie  size  of  a  pin's  head,  apparently  from 
softening;  the  tumor  altogether  was  soft. 
Upon  soaking  it  some  time  in  rectified 
spirit,itlost  its  green-coloured  exterior;  and 
upon  cutting  it,  it  w  as  found  externally 
soft,  internally  hard,  and  possessing  all  the 
ajipearance  of  coagulated  blood.  There 
was  much  coagulable  lymph  about  the 
arachnoid  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  also  on 
the  interior  of  tlie  dura  mater ;  exterior 
also  to  the  dura  mater  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  hard  coagulable  lymph,  in 
wliich  the  fifth  nerve,  anterior  to  its 
origin,  but  before  it  forms  the  ganglion, 
on  the  left  side,  was  completely  im- 
bedded ;  the  substance  of  the  brain  sur- 
rounding the  tumor  healthy  ;  the  bones  at 
tlie  anterior  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  base 
of  the  skull  were  of  black  colour  ;  superior 
maxillary  bone  (left)  de](rived  of  its  perios- 
teum :  its  palatine  jirocess,  as  well  as  the 
pallati  bone,  destroyed  by  caries. 

Re.mauks. — There  occur  to  me  two 
ways  of  viewing  this  ease;  which  is  the 
most  probable  1  will  leave  to  those  of 
more  experience  to  determine. 

Wc  may  suppose  that  the  pimple 
cither  went  on  enlarging,  i  r  that  inflam- 
mation was  set  up  around  it,  which  sjiread 
from  the  integuments  inwards  till  it  af- 


fected the  membranes  of  the  malar,  supe- 
rior maxillary,  and  jiallati  bones,  on  this 
side,  and  that  then  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  occurred,  witli  the 
effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,— thus  mak- 
ing the  head  affection  secondary.  Or  we 
may  suppose,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
fever  with  which  he  was  said  to  have  been 
affected,  cerebral  meningitis  first  occurred, 
which  was  followed  by  eflusion  of  coagu- 
lable lymph  around  the  fifth  nerve  on  the 
left  side,  which  destroyed  its  function ; 
and  that  inflammation  and  destruction  of 
the  parts  to  which  it  is  supplied  was  the 
result. 

This  supposition  is,  perhaps,  of  the  two 
the  most  probable,  especially  if  the  father's 
statement  can  be  relied  upon  ;  viz.  that 
the  sloughing  only  began  two  days  before 
I  saw  the  patient,  and  then  spread  rapidly. 

This  view  is  further  confirmed  by  what 
ha])pened  to  the  eye  in  3Ir.  Stanley's  case 
of  tumor  of  the  brain,  related  at  p.  o31  of 
the  first  volume  of  the  3Iedical  Gazette; 
by  its  agreeing  with  the  effects  of  exiieri- 
ments  upon  animals,  by  3Iagendie  and 
others ;  and  by  the  inflammation  here  be- 
ing analogous  to  that  occurring  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  in  re- 
tention of  urine  the  result  of  fractures  of 
the  spine. 

Ascites  after  Parturition — Diminished  by  ilfe?-- 
cury — Subsequently  increased — Eemoved  by 
Tapping —  Rapid ty  re-appeared —  Ultimately 
disappeared spontuneoudy — Perfect  Recoveri/. 

Mary  BIcKey,  xt.  26  :  transferred  from 
the  physician  to  me,  .August  27th,  1833. 
Appears  of  good  constitution  ;  the  mother 
of  three  children.  Labours  short  and  natu- 
ral. ^Vas  put  to  bed  of  her  last  child,  29th 
June.  After  delivery  her  abdomen  was  as 
large  as  before ;  her  feet  and  ankles  v\ere 
rather  swelled  before  delivery,  and  after- 
wards remained  so.  About  the  third  day 
after  the  birth  of  the  child  she  got  up,  and 
the  abdomen  increased  in  size.  She  was 
churched  at  the  three  weeks  end,  after 
which  the  abdomen  still  further  increased 
in  size,  and  she  had  some  dyspnoea  and 
cough.  Elaterium  and  supertartrate  of 
potash  and  gamboge  were  given  ;  and  on 
the  22d  instant  she  rubbed  in  the  strong 
mercurial  ointment.  Her  mouth  is  slightly 
sore ;  the  abdomen,  though  considerably 
swelled,  (forty  eight  inches  in  circum- 
ference), is  not  very  tense  ;  there  is  a 
decided  fluctuation  on  percussion.  She 
has  still  a  slight  cough,  but  her  breathing 
is  free ;  respiratory  murmur  audible 
throughout  the  chest  ;  slight  rhoncus 
crepitans  posteriorly  and  inferiorly,  parti- 
cularly on  the  right  side.  No  fever ;  sleeps 
well.  Pulse  small,  cpiick,  and  feeble ; 
tongue  clean  and  moist ;  bowels  regular; 
uiijie  copious;    skin  dry;    faints  at  times 
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on  the  least  motion.  Repetatur  ung.  nocte 
nianequo  ;  Ol.  Ricini,  ^ss.;  p.  v.  2;  Ptilv. 
digiialis,  gr.  I;  Quin/Sulph.  g.  i.  3  die. 
The  abdomen  to  be  bandaged. 

Sept.  3d. — General  health  exceedingly 
good.  Finds  great  support  from  the  ban- 
dage; feels  stronger;  mouth  sore ;  abdo- 
men has  gradually  diminished,  and  is 
now  reduced  to  9^  inches;  legs  rather 
less  swollen  ;  milk  deficient  from  the 
first ;  child  much  purged  and  greatly 
emaciated.  Rep.  ung.  o.  n.  et  Pulv.  and 
bandage.     A  wet  nurse. 

7th.— Child  wonderfully  plumped  out 
since  the  change,  and  no  longer  purged. 
Mother  steadily  improving :  legs  have  not 
swelled  since  last  report,  though  she  has 
sat  up  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time  : 
abdomen  still  decreasing,  measuring  four 
inches  and  a  half  less  than  on  the  3d  in- 
stant :  a  troublesome  cough  the  last  few- 
days,  relieved  by  linctus;  mouth  more  sore. 
Some  ptyalism.     Repetantur  omnia. 

16th.  —  Up,  and  goes  out;  ointment 
omitted;  mouth  still  sore;  abdomen  two 
inches  less ;  faint  at  times.  Omitt. 
medicameuta. 

Oct.  1st. —  Swelling  of  the  abdomen 
rather  increased,  it  is  feared,  but  not 
proved  by  measurement ;  fluctuation  more 
distinct;  is  going  into  the  country.  Re- 
petatur unguentum  nocte  maneque. 

Nov.  12th. — Returned  fi-om  country  a 
few  days ;  abdomen  much  more  swelled 
and  tense,  41  inches  in  circumference; 
umbilicus  has  started;  the  fluid  passes 
into  it,  forming  a  fluctuating  tumor,  easily 
emptied;  no  oedeinaof  legs;  much  dyspnoea; 
slight  rhoncus  crepitans  throughout  pos- 
terior part  of  both  lungs  ;  general 
health  good ;  bowels  ojjcned  yesterday  by 
oil ;  paracentesis  abdominis ;  ten  quarts  of 
green,  clear  fluid  removed;  no  flakes  of 
coagulable  lymph  ;  operation  well  borne  ; 
no  visceral  disease  detected,  though  there 
seemed  slight  enlargement  and  hardening 
in  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver. 

14th. — Sitting   up;    easy;    slept    well; 

breathes    much    freer;      cough     trifling; 

mouth  sore;  several  motions,  with  some 

griping. 

Pil. Hydr.gr.iij.  Pil.sap.c.Opio,gr.ij.o.n. 

Inf.  Gent.  Co.  Jiss.  Potass.  Acet.  3 

ter  die. 

Jan.  7th,  1833. — Abdomen  within  an 
inch  as  large  as  when  she  was  tapped ; 
has  not  menstruated  since  her  confine- 
ment; breathing  unoppressed;  legs  do  not 
swell;  general  health  remarkably  good. 

Jan.  13th,  1834.— She  called  at  the  Dis- 
pensary to-day  to  inform  me  that  she  went 
into  the  country  soo-i  after  last  report; 
that  the  abdomen  gradually  decreased, 
and  that  she  believed  the  fluid  had  entirely 
disappeared  for  the  last  two  months. 
On  a  careful  examination,  there  is  not  the 


least  trace  of  fluid  in  the  abdomen,  nor 
any  visceral  enlargement;  the  abdominal 
parietes  are  flaccid ;  she  finds  great  sup- 
port from  the  bandage ;  goes  about  her 
work  well;  looks  and  feels  in  perfect 
health. 

Remarks. — There  are  a  few  points  of 
inteitst  in  this  case,  to  which  I  will  briefly 
allude.  1st.  I  would  ask  to  what  was  the 
dropsy  attributable  ?  —  to  pressure  upon 
the  large  veins  during  utero-gestation  ;  to 
disease  of  the  liver;  or  to  increased  action 
in  the  vessels  of  the  peritoneum  ? 

That  it  is  not  entirely  owing  to  pres- 
sure during  pregnancy,  is,  I  think,  to  be 
inferred  from  its  return  after  paracentesis 
abdominis  subsequent  to  delivery. 

That  it  was  not  caused  by  hepatic  dis- 
ease, I  am  also  inclined  to  infer,  from  the 
patient's  perfect  restoration  to  health ; 
from  the  few  symptoms  of  hepatic  de- 
rangement under  which  she  laboured ; 
and  from  enlargement  or  induration  of 
the  liver  being  suspected  rather  than 
proved. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the 
dropsy  was  in  this  case  owing  to  increased 
action  in  the  vessels  of  the  peritoneum,  to 
which  I  am  more  especially  led  by  the  ra- 
pid return  of  the  fluid  after  its  removal  — 
by  its  spontaneous  disappearance  subse- 
quently— and  by  the  circumstances  which, 
in  my  mind,  militate  against  the  dropsy 
being  produced  by  the  before-mentioned 
causes. 

I  do  not  think  the  increased  action 
amounted  to  actual  inflammation,  because 
there  vrere  no  symptoms  of  peritonitis,  and 
the  fluid  when  withdrawn  was  quite  trans- 
parent, and  free  from  flakes  of  coagulable 
Ivmph — a  circumstance  by  which  I  have 
frequently  distinguished  ascites  with  in- 
flammation, from  ascites  the  result  of  chro- 
nic visceral  enlargement,  or  induration,  a 
distinction  sometimes  difficult,  but  always 
important. 

The  good  eff"ects  of  mercury  in  diminish- 
ing di'opsical  eft'usions  were  conspicuous  in 
this  ease,  which  is  further  remarkable  from 
the  palliative  means  proving  radical,  a  cir- 
cumstance rare  in  the  treatment  of  hydro- 
cele, and  still  more  uufrequent  in  that  of 
ascites. 

El  tensive  Strumous  Abscess  of  the  Abdominal 
Parietes. 
Ruth  Sycamore,  jet.  19;  admitted  7th 
June.  Perceived  occasional  pain,  slightly 
increased  on  pressure  (without  either  con- 
stirpation,diarrhcea,or  sickness)  in  the  right 
side  of  abdomen,  thirteen  weeks  ago,  soon 
after  which  there  was  a  swelling,  which 
(in  spite  of  three  dozen  leeches  at  different 
times  applied,  after  which  the  pain  was  al- 
ways worse)  has  gradually  increased;  chills 
at  "times,  but  no  rigors.     There  is  a  hard, 
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indistinctly  circiiinscribcd  tniTir>r,  extend- 
inpr  over  the  irivater  2)art  of  the  alxlomcn 
below  the  nmbiliciis,  verv  tense,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  situation  of  the  rectus  mus- 
cle, where  the  integuments  arc  very  red, 
and  at  one  point  soft,  as  if  disposed 
to  point  ;  excruciating  darting  pain 
throughout  abdomen,  but  more  especially 
to  the  leftside;  she  canno;  bear  the  lea,st 
])ressure;  face  flushed;  nocturnal  sweats; 
nights  restless;  catamenia  regular,  and 
liave  been  throughout ;  pulse  soft,  small, 
and  slow;  rest  has  been  procured  by  o])i- 
ates;  sulphate  of  (juininc,  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  have  been  taken.  Cat. 
Panis,  rep.  mcd. 

June  9th. — A  distinct  rigor  last  evening. 
Tumor  exquisitely  painful;  disposition  to 
point  more  decided;  an  indistinct  fiuctua- 
tion.  An  incision  an  inch  long  was  made 
into  the  part  at  which  the  pointing  ap- 
peared, and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  curdy, 
greenish,  offensive  pus,  escaped.  The  tu- 
mor, of  course,  greatly  disappeared,  but 
some  thickness  appeared  to  the  left  of  the 
linca  alba,  and  over  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  ])rocess  of  the  ilium.  A  roller, 
with  slight  pad,  were  applied;  the  lips  of 
tlie  wound  were  slightly  kept  apart. 
Medicines  to  be  continued. 

14th. — The  wound  has  been  kept  open, 
and  matter  evacuated  daily,  though  less 
and  less  in  quantity;  and  to-day  only  Jij. 
of  serous  fluid  escaped.  Much  easier;  im- 
proved in  all  respects  ;  is  able  to  sit  up. 
Rep.  Med. 

18th. — More  restless  the  last  two  days; 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  right  inguinal 
region,  where  there  is  a  small  abscess  form- 
ing; original  orifice  all  but  closed;  does 
not  discharge. 

21st. — Pain  has  continued  severe;  ab- 
scess in  groin  opened;  appetite  gone; 
sweats  have  returned. 

Rep.  Cat.  et  Medicamenta. 

August  13th. — Pain  subsided;  punc- 
tures still  discharge,  and  are  surroiiiuled 
by  slight  strumous  fungus;  hardness  in 
right  iliac  region  much  diminished ;  bowels 
confined. 

P.  P.  3j.  Tr.  Iodine,  mv.  ex  Dec. 
Cinchoii.  ter  die. 

The  orifices  were  slow  in  liealing,  and 
she  gradually  regained  her  health  ;  but  she 
has  since  occasionally  been  subject  to 
small  abscesses  in  the  above  situation.  Slie 
lately  had  one  of  larger  size,  which  broke 
of  itself,  discharged  much  pus,  and  then 
healed.  She  has,  however,  been  able  to 
follow  her  occupation  (that  of  a  house- 
maid), though  occasionally  interrupted  by 
these  abscesses. 

Remarks. — Abscesses  may  occur  in  any 
part    of    the   abdominal    jiarictes,    either 


above  or  below  the  fascious  productions  met 
with  here  :  above,  they  are  of  no  moment, 
as  they  soon  get  well ;  below  the  fascia?, 
however,  they  are  much  more  important. 
If  they  take  place  between  the  external 
oblicjuc  muscle  and  the  sujici-ficial  fascia, 
or  under  the  anterior  sheath  of  the  rectus, 
they  generally  point  externally  ;  and  if  a 
free  incision  is  made,  further  mischief  is 
usual!}'  prevented.  But  when  they  occur 
about  the  postc.ior  jjart  of  that  sheath,  or 
between  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
verse muscles,  they  are  generally  serious, 
as  they  arc  seldom  detected  sulfieiently 
early  to  be  opened  by  the  surgeon  :  in- 
flammation si)reads  rajudly  to  the  peri- 
toneum ;  the  bowel  is  at  some  part  per- 
forated, and  the  abscess  in  that  way 
evacuated.  And  although  it  has  occa- 
sionally happened  that  persons  have  even- 
tually recovered,  the  generality  have  been 
carried  off  by  hectic.  It  was  this  disease 
which  so  prematurely  destroyed  Mr.  Burns, 
the  distinguished  anatomist  of  Glasgow  *. 
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[Contiuued  from  p.  335.] 

PIERPER.VL  MANIA. 

DiRixG  the  whole  year  there  has  not 
been  a  single  case  of  puerperal  convulsions, 
either  among  the  in  or  out-patients.  Two 
patients  died  from  apo]dectie  attacks  at 
different  intervals  after  labour:  in  the  one, 
a  severe  blow  on  the  head  was  ascertained 
to  have  been  received  during  her  preg- 
nancy, from  which  she  had  never  perfectly 
recovered ;  the  other  was  a  short-necked 
woman,  but  where  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  attack  was  vciy  obsem'c;  she  liad  been 
seen,  when  sitting  up  in  bed,  to  lean 
forward,  apparently  lose  her  balance,  and 
fall  out  of  bed,  when  she  struck  the  head 
with  considera1>le  violence  upon  the  floor; 
she  was  quickly  raised,  and  found  to  speak 
incoherently  :  fatal  coma,  in  spite  of  active 
bleeding,  came  on.  Having  had  no  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  state  of  the 
brain,  it  must  remain  undetermined  how 
far  the  blow  conduced  to  cause  the  apo- 
plectic seizure. 

No  case  of  the  common  form  of  j)uer- 
peral  mania  has  occurred  during  the  year. 
In  using  the  word  common,  I  mean  that 
form  which  is  the  result  of  debility —  a 
state  of  excitement  without  j)ower,  as  the 
late  Dr.  Gooch  has   admirably  expressed 

*  Vide  Burns's  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head 
and  Ncik,  by  Granville  Sharp  Pattison. 
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himself.  The  case  which  I  present  to 
your  uotice  shows  a  very  diflerent  state  of 
the  circulation. 

December  2,  1833.  —  Anne  Fearman, 
ajt.  18.  First  pregnancy.  S'.ort,  stout; 
black  eyes  and  hair,  flushed  face  ;  manner 
wild  and  strange.  The  pains  do  nut  aj)- 
pcar  to  be  genuine  labour  pains,  being 
chitfly  situated  in  the  abdomen:  pulse 
quick  and  lal)ouring :  she  was  bled  to 
Jxij.  with  slight  relief.  In  about  four 
hours  after,  finding  her  manner  more 
wild,  and  her  head  and  face  very  hot,  I 
bled  her  again  to  .'^xx.  which  cooled  her 
considerably,  but  did  not  produce  faint- 
ness:  she  vomited  much,  having  eaten  a 
large  quantity  of  pork  and  onions  before 
coming  to  the  hospital.  The  relaxation 
produced  by  the  bleeding  was  sufficient  to 
bring  on  labour  very  rapidly,  and  she  was 
quickly  delivered  of  a  girl,  which  presented 
with  the  head  in  the  first  position. 

4th. — Has  felt  very  well  till  this  even- 
ing. She  is  now  feverish,  with  pain  of 
head,  and  wildness  of  manner :  no  ap- 
pearance of  lochia  to-day;  no  pain  of 
abdomen :  a  dose  of  sulph.  and  carb. 
magnesia,  with  Ul,xxv.  of  liq.  autim.  tart, 
was  given.  Perspired  during  the  night : 
bowels  open. 

5th.  —  Complains  of  tenderness  of 
abdomen;  a  poultice  was  applied;  and 
at  noon  eight  grains  of  calomel  and 
four  of  pulv.  antim.  were  given. 

6th.  —  The  calomel  has  operated  five 
times,  producing  curdy,  pale  stools,  one 
of  wliich  showed  flakes  like  chopped 
membrane  :  the  lochia  has  been  re- 
called by  warm  injections  into  the  va- 
gina: feels  much  better:  a  slight  lacera- 
ti(m  of  the  perineum  had  been  produced, 
not  having  been  sufliciently  sup])ortcd  by 
a  midwife  pupil,  and  the  vagina  had 
appeared  somewhat  ecchymosed,  but  is 
now  much  better.  Upon  incjuiry,  I  find 
that  her  father  had  destroyed  himself,  and 
that  her  whole  family  had  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  mania;  and  sometime  ago  she 
received  a  wound  of  the  head,  by  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  scalp  was  separated 
from  the  skull. 

Sih. —  Feels  much  better;  but  having 
an  unpleasant  odour  about  her,  some 
warm  water  was  thrown  up  into  the 
vagina:  slept  well;  bowels  open:  sumat 
hyd.  submur.  and  pulv.  antim.  aa.  gr.  iv. 

This  form  of  puerperal  mania  is  much 
more  rare  than  the  other  :  it  is  the  mania 
accompanied  v>  ith  more  or  less  phrenitis, 
and  if  not  timely  checked  is  much  more 
liable  to  lead  to  a  fatal  result  than  the 
asthenic  melancholic  form,  so  admirably 
described  by  Dr.  Gooch.  The  plan  of 
treatment  must  be  as  different  as  tlie 
causes  are  opposite;  for  the  opiates,  which 
in  the  one  produce  such  relief,  would  run 


a  risk  of  converting  the  other  into  fatal 
apoi^lexy. 

PLACENTA  PREVIA. 

Of  placenta  prcrvla  two  cases  have  oc- 
curred among  the  out-patients. 

Name  and  date  omitted.  Out-patient: 
was  suddenly  surprised  by  an  attack  of 
uterine  hemorrhage  three  weeks  ago, 
which  ceased,  but  again  ajipeared,  much 
more  profusely,  this  morning.  By  the  mid- 
wife's account,  she  had  lost  a  very  consi- 
derable quantity  of  blood.  The  patient  is 
weak,  but  not  faint,  and  the  pulse  tolera. 
bly  good.  Pains  very  slight;  vagina  fall 
of  eoagula;  and  the  os  uteri,  which  is 
remarkably  forward,  and  dilated  to  about 
the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  is  covered,  to  the 
extent  of  a  third,  by  the  placenta;  beyond 
which  the  head  is  felt  presenting.  I  was 
obliged  to  introduce  my  hand  to  ascertain 
this,  the  OS  uteri  and  foetal  head  being  so 
very  distant.  As  the  head  was  pressing  the 
placenta,  and  the  pains  very  weak,  I  gave  a 
dose  of  ergot  of  rye  to  increase  them  :  this 
soon  produced  itseft'ect;  the  os  uteri  began 
to  dilate,  and  the  head  continuing  to  press 
firmly,  no  further  hiemorrhage  occurred; 
and  in  a  short  space  of  time  she  was  deli- 
vered of  a  dead  child. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  a-^certain 
how  miich  of  the  os  uteri  is  covered  by  the 
placenta;  and  to  do  this  properly,  it  will 
be  occasionally  necessary  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice which  my  father  has  given,  and  intro- 
duce the  hand.  Generally  speaking,  the 
vagina  is  more  or  less  relaxed  by  the  hae- 
morrhage, and  the  hand  is  insinuated  with- 
out causing  much  suttering.  When  the 
OS  uteri  is  but  partially  covered  by  pla- 
centa, and  the  pains  slow,  the  secale  cor- 
nutum  is  a  vcr}'  valuable  remedy ;  the  head 
presses  upon  the  os  uteri,  and  acting  thus 
as  a  plug,  controls  all  further  h;emorrhage. 
Jan.  8th,  1833.— Ellen  Lennard,  .-et.  27, 
out-patient;  fourth  pregnancy;  of  mid- 
dling size ;  well-made;  healthy;  has  gone 
her  full  time.  Was  suddenly  surprised, 
when  crossing  the  threshold  of  her  door, by 
a  profuse  discharge  of  blood  from  the  va- 
gina She  sent  for  her  midwife,  who, 
finding  the  placenta  covering  the  os  uteri, 
sent  for  me. 

I  found  her  extremely  faint ;  no  pulse  at 
the  wrist,  and  not  easily  roused;  she  was 
lying  on  her  back,  with  a  large  jjooI  of 
blood  under  tlie  bed.  On  examination,  the 
vagina  was  found  soft  and  dilated,  full  of 
eoagula ;  no  h.Tmorrhagc  at  this  moment. 
The  OS  uteri  was  sufficiently  open  to  admit 
my  four  fingers,  and  soon  dilated  so  as  to 
allow  the  hand  to  pass  ;  scarcely  any  pain, 
and  tlie  parts  peculiarly  flaccid.  I  passed 
my  hand  along  the  left  sacroiliac  synchon- 
drosis side  of  the  os  uteri,  and  insinuated  it 
as  well  as  I  could  l)etween  it  and  the  pla- 
centa, until  1  felt  the  membranes.     The 
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head  presented  in  the  tirst  position.  On 
rupturinp;  the  membranes  I  felt  the  amis 
and  hands,  but  could  not  gain  a  foot  for 
some  little  time.  At  last  I  succeeded  in 
bringing:  one  down.  No  pulsation  in  the 
cord.  When  the  trunk  was  born,  1  gave 
her  a  dose  of  secale  covuutum  ;  but  from 
the  unruly  behaviour  of  the  patient  the 
head  did  not  follow  for  sonic  lime.  The 
child  was  full-grown,  and  the  placenta  was 
quickly  expelled ;  it  had  been  centrically 
fixed  over  the  os  uteri,  and  besides  the 
rupture  which  I  had  made  in  the  mem- 
branes, it  was  torn  from  its  edge  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  cord.  No  hajmorrhage  took 
place  either  during  or  after  the  operation. 

9ih.  —  I  was  not  able  to  visit  her;  but  as 
it  was  reported  that  she  was  sufl'ering 
much  pain  of  the  abdomen,  I  ordered  her 
eight  grains  of  calomel,  with  ten  of  Dover's 
powder;  a  linseed  meal  poultice;  and  a 
drauglit  of  liq.  opii  sed.  at  night.  Let  her 
kneel  when  ])assing  water. 

loth. — Much  relieved  ;  bowels  opened 
two  or  three  times;  slept  somewhat  in  the 
night.  Pulse  natural,  but  very  weak ; 
tongue  clean  ;  complains  much  of  violent 
headache,  increased  by  the  slightest  noise; 
still  some  pain  of  abdomen ;  uterus  large 
and  hard.  I  repeated  the  calomel  and 
Dover's  powder  immediately,  and  the 
poultice. 

12th.— Little  or  no  pain;  bowels  open 
moderately;  has  not  had  much  sleep ;  com- 
plains of  headache. 

R  Ext.  Hyosc.  et  Cam]ihora^,  aa.  gr.  x. 
M.  ft.  pil.  iv. ;  capiat  ij.  statim,  et  ij. 
h.  s. 

One  great  peculiarity  in  this  form  of 
uterine  ha?morrhage  is,  that  it  comes  on 
suddenly,  and  mostly  without  any  assigna- 
ble cause,  and  usually  at  what,  in  the  un- 
impregnated  state,  would  have  been  a  men- 
strual period;  thus,  if  it  has  appeared 
some  little  time  before  the  end  of  preg- 
nancy, it  generally  sto])s  a  while,  and  does 
not  appear  again  until  four  weeks  have 
elapsed,  when  it  becomes  more  profuse.  In 
both  of  the  above-mentioned  cases  the  h£B- 
morrhagc  appeared  suddenly,  although  in 
the  latter  not  until  the  full  term  of  preg- 
nancy. In  looking  over  the  numerous 
cases  of  placenta  pra^via  which  iny  father 
has  recorded,  in  his  valualilc  work  on  ute- 
rine ha?morrhage,  I  find  it  mentioned  in 
only  one  case  (:J7th),  that  the  placenta  was 
partially  situated  on  the  os  uteri ;  and 
from  his  description  1  should  have  been 
induced  to  suppo  e  that  in  every  other  in- 
stance the  os  uteri  had  been  entirely  co- 
vered by  it ;  but  in  tlie  cases  which  I  have 
Jiad  the  opportunity  of  observing,  the  par- 
tial  attachment  of  the  placenta  seems  to 
occur  as  frequently,  if  not  more  so,  than 
where  it  is  centrically  fixed.     This   is  a 


point,  however,  which  requires  greater  ex- 
perience than  I  can  as  yet  boast  of,  to  de- 
cide. It  would  seem,  nevertheless,  to  lead 
to  a  question  which  is  not  only  interesting, 
but  may  be  of  practical  importance,  viz. 
are  not  those  hemorrhages  from  placenta 
pra3via,  which  make  their  first  appearance 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  months  of  preg- 
nancy, generally  connected  with  a  partial 
attachment  of  the  placenta  to  the  os  uteri  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  where  it  is  centrically 
attached,  does  not  the  patient  usually  go 
to  the  full  term  of  gestation  before  any 
hajniorrhage  takes  place  ? 

The  faint  and  exhausted  state  in  which 
1  found  the  patient,  so  far  from  contra - 
indicating  my  attemjiting  to  turn  the  child, 
required  the  immediate  performance  f>f 
this  operation.  There  is  a  passage  in  Wi- 
gaud's  "  Geburt  des  Menschen,"  which  1 
generally  make  a  point  of  quoting  in  my 
lectures  on  turning;  it  is  so  applicable  to 
the  present  subject,  that  I  trust  I  shall  be 
excused  giving  it  here: — "The  vagina  is 
never  so  soft,  so  dilatable,  and  capable  of 
admitting  the  hand,  as  during  the  presence 
of  an  active  hasmorrhage;  and  it  is  a  mis- 
taken kindness  in  the  medical  attendant, 
who,  in  order  to  spare  his  patient's  sufler- 
ings  under  these  circumstances,  delays  to 
introduce  his  hand  until  the  hamorrliage 
has  ceased.  The  moment  that  this  is  the 
case,  the  vagina  regains  more  vitality,  sen- 
sibility, and  power  of  contraction  ;  tlie 
hand  now  experiences  much  more  opposi- 
tion, and  excites  far  greater  pain,  than 
during  the  state  of  syncope."  But  for  a 
fuller  consideration  of  this  subject,  I  can- 
not do  better  than  refer  the  junior  part  of 
your  readers  to  the  admirable  rules  which 
my  father  has  given. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Delivei'ed  at  the  Tendon  Hoqntal, 
By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lecture  XXXVJ. 
DIFFICULT  LABOUR.— INSTRU- 
MENTS. 

CRANIOTOMY. 

Antiquity  of  the  operation. — The  iirst  of  all 
obstetrical  operations  practised,  consisted 
in  extracting  the  mutilated  foetus  from  the 
womb  by  cutting  and  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ments, in  whatever  way  it  could  best  be  ac- 
complished. Thus,  even  Hippocrates  has 
left  us  some  observations  on  this  subject; 
and  Celsus  is  particular  in  his  directions, 
having  dedicated  the  twenty-ninth  chapter 
of  his  seventh  book  to  the  mode  in  which 
a  dead  child  may  be  extracted  from  the 
uterus  by  means  of  instruments.  We  may 
trace  in  the  very  expressions  used  by  Cel- 
sus, the  antiquity  of  the  prejudice,  that 
the  voluntary  eflbrts  of  the  foetus  were  the 
principal  efficient  cause  of  its  escape;  for 
he  says,  "  Ubi  concepit  aliqua,  et  jam 
prope  maturus  partus  intus  emortuus  est, 
neque  eicideie  per  se  potest,  adhibenda  cu- 
ratio  est." 

The  instrument  he  describes  for  this 
purpose  is  a  cutting-hook,  "  uncus  undi- 
que  Ijevis,  acuminis  brevis  ;"  but  he  men- 
tions no  means  by  which  the  cranial  bones 
might  be  perforated,  if  necessary.  From 
this  we  may  infer,  that  distortions  of  the 
pelvis  were  not  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Latins ;  else,  since  he  speaks  of  breech  and 
shoulder  presentations,  the  foetus  being 
dropsical,  and  the  mode  of  decapitating  it 
when  transversely  placed,  he  would  not 
have  omitted  to  notice  such  a  serious  and 
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dangerous  cause  of  difficulty.  Nor  can  we 
be  surprised  at  this;  for  I  have  already 
mentioned  tliat  rickets  was  first  described 
by  Glisson,  in  a  treatise  on  the  di-sease 
published  in  16.59.  The  habits  of  the  an- 
cients, indeed,  were  not  favourable  to  the 
production  of  this  formidable  affection ; 
their  poorer  population  was  mostly  en- 
gaged in  agricultural,  or  mechanical, — not 
in  what  may  properly  in  this  age  be  termed 
manufacturing,  —  pursuits;  which  latter, 
of  all  other  occupations,  most  fosters  the 
ricketty  predisposition. 

The  Arabians,  indeed,  instituted  the  prac- 
tice of  perforating  the  skull  occasionally  ; 
and  Albuca.sis  has  given  us  a  drawing  of 
an  instrument,  designed  both  to  open  and 
extract  the  head.  In  later  years,  variously- 
fashioned  perforators  have  been  emj^loyed. 
Mauriceau's  tire-tele  consisted  of  a  sharp- 
jjointed,  double-edged  knife ;  Deventer 
used  a  long  scalpel  ;  others  a  crooked 
bistoury;  Sir  Fielding  Ould  invented  an 
instrument  which  he  called  the  tenebra 
occulta  ;  Smellie,  as  I  have  already  said, 
adopted  the  scissors,  which,  with  John- 
son's curve  added,  I  employ  myself. 

Cases  in  which  required. — I  need  scarcely 
again  repeat,  that  although  on  some  occa- 
sions we  may  feel  justified  in  having  re- 
course to  harmless  means  for  the  purpose 
of  delivery,  before  exhaustion  has  pro- 
ceeded to  any  great  extent,  we  are  never 
warranted  in  taking  the  perforator  in  hand, 
unless  dri\en  to  it  by  a  dreadful  necessity; 
— provided,  indeed,  there  is  any  doubt  as 
to  the  child's  being  still  alive;  or  a  well- 
founded  hope  exists  of  its  being  expelled 
by  the  natural  pov.-ers. 

I  have  before  endeavoured  to  lay  down 
a  practical  rule  on  this  interesting  subject, 
founded  on  actual  measurement  of  the 
pelvis;  and  to  draw  a  distinctive  line  be- 
tween those  cases  in  which  it  is  possible 
for  the  head  of  a  full-grown,  mature,  and 
well- ossified  foetus,  to  be  extracted  whole, 
and  those  others  where  a  diminution  in 
bulk  by  mutilation  must  be  practised  be- 
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fore  the  birth  can  take  place;  and  as  a 
principle,  we  rca:ard  a  pelvis  possessing 
less  space  than  three  inches  in  the  conju- 
gate diameter,  uneiinal  to  the  transmission 
of  the  skull  entire.  Nevertheless,  it  be- 
hoves us,  even  under  such  a  diminished 
capacity,  to  wait  as  lono^  as  is  at  all  con- 
sistent with  the  woman's  safety',  before  we 
em))loy  such  deadly  means. 

Ulany  accidental  causes  may  occasion- 
ally oblige  us  to  have  recourse  to  the  ter- 
rible alternative  of  sacrificing  the  child's 
life  — such  as  ha>morrhagc,  convulsions, 
rupture  of  the  uterus,  syncope,  and  other 
anomalous  states  immediately  and  se- 
riously threatening  the  mother'.s  existence  ; 
but  we  never  adopt  it  if  a  safe  delivery  be 
practicable  by  any  other  method. 

It  is,  however,  by  far  most  usually  found 
necessary  where  disjiroportion  obtains  be- 
tween the  head  and  the  pelvic  bones;  and 
this  diminution  in  capacity  we  generallv 
observe  at  the  brim,  in  the  conjugate  dia- 
me'er, — as  has  been  more  than  once  ex- 
emplified in  the  progress  "f  these  lessons. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operation,  that  the  os  uteri 
sho\ild  be  entirely  dilated  ; — the  wider,  in- 
deed, the  orifice  is  opened,  the  less  chance 
will  there  be  of  injuring  that  organ  ;  but 
should  it  not  have  acquired  a  diameter 
greater  than  that  of  half  a  crown,  we  do 
not  on  that  account  shrink  from  its  per- 
formance. In  many  cases  I  have  been 
compelled  to  deliver  by  these  instruments, 
when  the  mouth  of  the  womb  was  not  only 
undilatid,  but  still  possessed  of  considei'a- 
ble  rigidity. 

Mode  <f  performing  the  operation.— After 
the  perfect  evacuation  of  tlie  bladder, — the 
patient  lying  in  the  usual  obstetric  position, 
and  two  or  three  folds  of  napkins  being 
placed  under  her,  to  receive  the  portions  of 
cerebral  matter  as  they  escape,— two  fin- 
gers of  the  left  hand  must  l)e  carried  into 
the  pelvis,  and  their  tips  brought  steadily 
to  boar  against  the  most  depending  part  of 
the  fo'tal  skull.  The  i)erforator,  liaving 
been  previously  warmed  and  greased,  must 
then  l>e  directed  along  the  groove  between 
the  fingers,  until  its  extremity  comes  in 
contact  with  the  head  ;  a  rapid  semi  rota- 
tory or  boring  motion  must  be  given  to  the 
instrument,  and  it  will  soon  be  felt  to  per- 
forate the  bone,  and  enter  the  skull  itself; 
it  must  then  be  pressed  onwards  until  the 
studs  prevent  it  jiassing  any  further.  The 
fingers  must  be  .separated,  and  their  inner 
edges  placed  against  the  rests  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  eye  at  the  extremity  of  the 
lower  limb  must  be  held  firmly  by  the  fin- 
ger and  thumb  of  our  right  hand,' while  an 
assistant  is  required  to  oi)en  the  blades,  by 
raising  the  uj^per  limb  to  the  extent  of 
about  three  inches,  liy  this  separation  of 
the  handles  a  laceration  of  more  than  an 


inch  in  length  will  be  made  in  the  foetal 
skull.  Provided  tlie  rests  be  well  j)rotected, 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  injury  liap- 
jicning  to  the  maternal  structures;  be- 
cause all  the  cutting  i)ortion  of  the  per- 
forator is  sheathed  within  the  head  itself. 
The  instrument  must  afterwards  be  half 
turned  round,  without  being  withdrawn, 
and  the  edges  directed  respectively  towards 
thesacrimi  and  pubes; — again  the  handles 
must  be  separated  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  so  that  a  crucial  aperture  may  be 
formed  in  the  bones.  The  projecting 
stops  rrqiiire  now  to  be  covered  by  the 
fiugers  with  even  greater  diligence  than 
before;  for,  independently  of  the  s])aee 
between  the  pubes  and  sacrum  being  so 
much  less  than  the  lateral  diameter,  there 
is  greater  danger  of  wounding  the  os  uteri, 
the  rectum,  and  ]>articnlarly  the  blad<ler, 
while  this  second  incision  is  being  made. 
An  aperture  suflieicntly  large  being  ob- 
tained to  admit  the  instrument  more  com- 
pletely within  the  cranium,  it  must  be  in- 
troduced beyond  the  rests,  and  turned 
rapidly  round  in  c\ery  direction,  that  the 
cerebral  mass  may  l)e  broken  down  as 
Completely  and  speedily  as  possible.  In 
this  stage  of  the  ojieration  we  shall  find 
the  sci.ssors  more  efficient  than  Denman's 
perforator;  because,  by  opening  and  shutt- 
ing them,  we  can  more  perfectly  destroy 
the  organization  of  the  brain,  tear  the  ves- 
sels, perforate  the  tentorium,  and  even 
break  up  the  cerebellum. 

It  is  of  much  moment  that  the  cere- 
bellum should  be  destroyed,  because  it 
is  from  the  base  of  the  brain  that  the 
nerves  take  their  origin  ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  these  organs  may  preserve  their  vita- 
lity, and  perform  their  functions,  although 
the  jn-incipal  part  of  the  cerebrum  bo 
reduced  to  the  consistence  of  pulp,  or  even 
evacuated.  Instances  have  been  known  of 
the  child  breathing  and  crying  loudly  on 
its  l)irih,  after  the  head  has  l)een  opened, 
and  the  l)rain  partially  extracted, —  than 
which  no  accidental  mischance,  in  the 
performance  of  any  operation  whatever, 
I  should  imagine,  could  produce  a  more 
lively  thrill  of  horror. 

A  sufficiently  large  aperture  being  formed 
in  the  bone,  the  second  pai"t  of  the  opera 
tion,  extraction,  must  be  commenced. 
This  may  be  effected  either  with  the  cra- 
niotomy forceps  or  the  crotchet ;  but,  for 
reasons  previously  given,  I  generally  use  the 
latter  instrument, — for  1  have  found  that, 
if  employed  with  due  caution, it  is  less  dan- 
gerous than  the  craniotomy  forceps,  and, — 
if  afirm  hold  be  obtained,  — equally  or  even 
more  iiowcrful.  The  crotchet,  then,  being 
introduced  within  the  skull,  must  be  fixed 
on  the  internal  surface  of  the  bone,  where- 
ever  there  is  sufficient  resistance  to  afford 
the   necessary   purchase :  a  finger  of  the 
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left  hand  must  be  kept  close  upon  the 
head  exteiiially,  exactly  opposite  the  spot 
on  which  the  extremity  of  the  instinmcnt 
is  fixed  within  ;  by  which  means  its  sharp 
point  is  perfectly  covered,  and  all  chance 
of  injury  to  the  mother  avoided.  Extrac- 
tion must  be  attempted  by  a  steady  power 
downwards,  applied  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  tlie  pelvic  brim,  which  is  in  a  line 
from  the  umbilicus  to  the  coccyx. 

If  any  jerking  movement  be  had  recourse 
to,  the  bone  will  certainly  be  broken,  and 
our  purchase  lost.     It  is  most  probable, 
but    not   desirable,    that  after  the   conti- 
nuance of  exertion  for  some  time  in  the 
same  position,   the  point  of  the  crotchet 
will  perforate  the  bone,  and  be  felt  naked 
by  our  finger;  it  will  then  be  of  no  ava'l 
to  continue  our  extractive  eflbrts,  without 
changing  the  situation  of  our  instrument, 
because  it  will  break  through  its  hold,  and 
tear  itself   away, — but  a  fresh    purchase 
must  at  once  be  sought  at  some  other  part 
of  the  cranial  bones,  and  the  same  steady 
efforts  used    to  overcome    the    difficulty. 
Should   the    instrument    suddenly    break 
through  its  hold,  or  slip  from  its  attach- 
ment, the    finger    being   constantly   kept 
against  its  point  will  receive  it,  and  injury 
to  the  OS  uteri  or  vagina  thus  be  prevented. 
If  the  contraction  in  the  pelvis  be  consi- 
derable, we  may  expect  that  much  exertion 
will    be   necessary,   and   much  time   will 
be  spent,  before  the  head  passes  through 
the  brim;  and  we  must  not  be  disapi)ointed 
in  finding  the  bones  break  constantly,  and 
piece  after  piece  come  away.    The  loosened 
portions  must  be  carefully  removed,  either 
by  the  fingers  or  a  pair  of  small  forceps 
contrived  for  the  purpose,  and  the  naked 
edges  still   remaining  within  the  vagina 
studiously  covered  by  the  scalp.     You  will 
occasionally   in   this  manner  bring  away 
the  parietal,  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
frontal,  and  ]>arts  of  the  occipital  bones ; 
and   the  orbits,  or  the  foramen  magnum, 
will  then  aflbrd  a  strong  and  most  valuable 
hold  either  to  the  crotchet  or  blunt  hook. 
If  you  find  these  instruments  slip,  or  the 
crotchet  break  through  the  different  bones 
too  easily,  you   may  have  recourse  to  the 
craniotomy  forceps,  being  most  careful  not 
to  inclose  any  portion  of  the  os  uteri  be- 
tween  the  blades,  and   remembering  the 
other  dangers  to  whicli   I  have  before  ad- 
verted.    A  tape  should  be  tied  round  the 
handles  of  these  instruments,  to   prevent 
their  slipping,  and  to  increase  their  power. 
Another  great  objection  to  the  cranio- 
tomy forceps  consists  in  the  difficulty  of 
their  re-ajustmcnt  when  they  have  broken 
from  their  previous  hold;    for   it  is    not 
always  easy  to  find  a  fresh  purchase  on 
which  they  can  be  applied  without  injury. 
The  guarded  crotchet  of  Davis  will  some- 
times, perhaps,  be  useful ;    but  I  cannot 


help  tliinking  the  best  security  the  patient 
can  experience  is  in  our  own  caution,  and 
the  best  guard  we  can  employ,  our  own 
finger. 

It  happened  to  me,  on  two  occasions,  to 
destroy  the  skull  so  entirely,  that  both  the 
orbits  and  the  foramen  magnum  had  given 
way,  and  nothing  was  left  which  would 
afi'ord  a  hold  to  any  of  my  instruments. 
In  these  ca'^es  I  delivered  eventually  by 
turning,  not  without  subjecting  the  patient 
to  considerable  hazard. 

It  is  recommended  by  some  practitioners, 
indeed,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  break 
up  the  cranial  bones  on  all  occasions 
where  this  operation  has  become  necessary, 
and  take  them  away  separately,  as  soon  as 
we  can  accomplish  it.  With  these  instruc- 
tions I  cannot  coincide;  because  I  have 
found  that  when  they  have  been  easily 
separable  from  each  other,  in  consequence 
of  a  high  degree  of  putrefaction  having 
taken  place,  the  o])eration  is  both  more 
difficult  and  more  dangerous  than  when 
they  possess  a  firmer  texture,  and  offer 
more  resistance.  As  the  head  collapses  in 
its  passage  through  the  brim,  the  brain 
oozes  through  the  opening  we  have  made, 
and  the  appearance  of  cerebral  matter  ex- 
ternally is  ahnost  a  sure  sign  of  the  head's 
descent :  it  will  be  received  on  the  napkins 
previously  applied,  which  should  be  re- 
moved occasionally,  and  others  substituted; 
care  being  taken  that  none  of  the  pulpi- 
fied  mass  be  strewed  over  the  bed  furni- 
ture, or  fall  upon  the  floor. 

There  can  be  no  necessity,  in  the  gene 
rality  of  cases,  for  the  introduction  of  a 
spoon  within  the  cranium,  or  any  other 
kind  of  scoop,  for  the  purpose  of  extract- 
ing the  brain;  for  if  that  organ  be  broken 
down,  and  the  membranous  septa  within 
the  skull  be  divided,  it  will  readily  escape 
when  our  extractive  effort  is  applied. 

Osborn  advised  that,  after  the  perfora 
tion  was  effected,  some  hours  should  be 
allowed  to  elapse  before  extraction  Avas 
attempted,  that  time  might  be  given  for 
the  bones  to  collapse  ;  and  that  the  dimi- 
nished head  might  accommodate  itself  to 
the  irregularities  of  the  pelvic  apertures. 

From  this  recommendation,  also,  I  dis- 
sent, because,  if  we  have  delayed  operat- 
ing until  symptoms  of  exhaustion  have 
appeared,  we  cannot  expect  that  the  uterus 
will  retain  sufficient  power  to  accomplish 
the  delivery,  or  even  to  propel  the  head 
into  the  pelvic  cavity: — besides  that  in  so 
acting  we  are  lessening  the  chance  of  re- 
covery which  the  patient  enjoys,  by  adding 
to  her  preseiit  sufferings,  and  allowing  her 
system  to  become  hourly  more  depressed  : 
— we  are  rendering  the  operation  more  diffi- 
cult, by  losing  the  advantage  of  whatever 
energy  may  still  remain  to  the  uterus;  and 
perhaps,  also,  bv  permittiug  putrefaction 
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to  take  place ;  when.thc  l)ones  will  be  more 
or  less  loosened  from  their  attachment  to 
each  other, and  the  purchase  they  t)ught  to 
afford  necessarily  weakened.  If,  then,  we 
subject  our  patient  to  such  an  increase  of 
danger,  and  render  the  operation  so  much 
more  difficult, — especially  as  we  ijave  in- 
flicted the  summa  injuria  upon  the  infant, — 
what  advantage  can  we  gain  by  delaying 
the  completion  of  the  delivery  ? 

Such  a  ]>roceeding  may  certainly  be  ad- 
visable in  those  more  rare  instances  of  ex- 
treme deformity,  where  not  the  slightest 
hope  exists  of  the  head  being  expelled 
whole,  and  in  which  early  perforation  is 
liad  recourse  to,  under  the  conviction  of 
its  absolute  necessity.  We  may  then, 
while  the  poolers  are  strong  and  un- 
impaired, wait  for  a  few  hours  with  im- 
punity, or  probably  even  with  benefit; 
but,  as  a  general  principle,  the  practice 
will  be  injurious. 

By  some,  again,  we  are  recommended  to 
seek  for  a  suture  or  a  fontanelle,  and  to 
perforate  the  head  at  one  of  those  spaces, 
because  the  instrument  more  readily 
pierces  the  membrane  than  the  bone.  My 
custom  is,  to  make  the  opening  at  the 
most  depending  part  of  the  head, — that 
which  is  most  readily  touched,— because 
there  is  less  danger  of  injuring  the  os 
uteri — because  the  point  of  the  perforator  is 
sufficiently  sharp  to  drill  a  hole  through 
the  bone  itself— and  because,  if  we  carry  it 
to  one  side,  it  is  very  likely  not  to  enter 
the  head  at  all,  but  to  run  up  between  the 
skull  and  the  scalp,  merely  separating  the 
one  from  the  other. 

On  the  head  being  born,  it  must  be 
enveloped  in  a  napkin  ;  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  a  continuance  of  our  efforts 
will  be  required  for  the  extraction  of  the 
shoulders.  If  much  difficulty  exist,  we 
shall  be  assisted  by  placing  another  nap- 
kin round  the  neck  ;  and  traction  must  be 
used  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
brim,  viz.  in  a  line  tending  towards  the 
coccyx.  It  may  often  even  be  necessary  to 
introduce  a  small  blunt  hook  under  each 
axilla  in  turn,  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the 
shoulders ;  and  sometimes,  also,  to  per- 
forate the  chest  or  abdomen,  before  de- 
livery can  be  completed  :  and  in  cases  of 
extreme  deformity, — which,  however,  may 
still  admit  of  the  extraction  of  the  foetus 
per  vias  naturales, — it  may  he  found  necessary 
to  turn  tlie  base  of  the  skull  sideways,  be- 
fore it  will  pass  the  narrowed  apertures. 

Baudelocque  suggests  that  after  extrac- 
tion we  should  inject  the  uterus,  to  wash 
away  any  particles  of  brain  which  may  be 
lodging  in  that  cavity,  or  in  the  vagina  : 
this,  also,  T  deem  useless;  because  none  of 
the  cerebral  substance  escapes  into  the 
uterus,  and  what  lies  in  the  vagina  must 
be  perfectly  wiped  out   by  the  passage  of 


the  fa'lal  body  :  as  forming  an  unnecessary 
complication  of  the  o])eration,  therefore, 
the  advice  should  be  rejected. 

Si<rns  of  the  death  of  the  Jirtus.  —  From  the 
creeping  shudder  which  must  insensibly 
steal  over  the  mind  when  we  are  about  to 
perform  the  operation  of  craniotomy,  it  is 
highly  desirable, — both  that  our  feelings 
should  not  be  wounded  without  cause,  but 
especially  as  a  guide  to  our  practice,— that 
we  should  be  able  to  determine  whether 
the  infant  be  dead  or  still  living.  This 
knowledge  it  isby  no  means  easy,  on  all  oc- 
casions, to  obtain;  but  many  signs  have  been 
noted  as  indicative  of  the  loss  of  foetal 
vitality— many  of  them  most  equivocal, 
but  some  few  tolerably  certain  ;  and  these 
I  shall  proceed  to  notice. 

Those  signs  on  which  we  can  place  the 
least  reliance  are — 

First — The  loss  of  foetal  motion. 

Secondly — A  sense  of  dull  weight  expe- 
rienced by  tlie  mother  in  the  uterine  re- 
gion. 

Thinltu — A  sense  of  coldness  in  the  womb. 

Fourihli/ — The  meconium  coming  away  un- 
der a  head  presentation. 

Fifthly — A  putrescent  fcetor  in  the  dis- 
charges. 

Sixthly — Dischargeof  flatus  from  the  uterus. 

Seventhly — Want  of  cerebral  pulsation. 

Those  which  are  much  more  satisfactory, 
and  which,  indeed,  with  some  limitations 
presently  to  be  mentioned,  may  be  con- 
sidered conclusive,  are — 
First — Loss  of  pulsation  in  the  funis. 
Secondly — Desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 
Thirdly — Looseness  of  the  bones  and  break- 
ing up  of  the  texture  of  the  cranium. 
Fourthly — Emphysema  of  the  scalp. 

We  often  hear  it  advanced,  that  the 
child  must  be  dead,  because  its  movements 
have  not  been  felt  for  a  length  of  time ;  and 
the  mother  herself  will  be  persuaded  that 
such  is  the  case ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that,  because  the  motion  should  not  have 
been  experienced  for  a  number  of  hours 
even,  the  child  should  therefore  have  lost 
its  life.  I  have  already  mentioned  my  be- 
lief, that,  under  tlie  compression  which  the 
brain  suffers  in  labour,  the  foetus  is  thrown 
into  a  state  of  partial  stnjior;  during  the 
continuance  of  which  it  is  incapable  of 
moving  its  limbs,  and  consequently  cannot 
make  anj'  impression  on  the  mother's  sen- 
sibility. The  brain,  indeed,  will  bear  with 
impunity  much  greater  pressure  before 
birth  than  after  breathing  life  has  com- 
menced, because  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
less  dependent  on  the  nervous  energy  being 
sound  and  unimpaired,  than  is  the  function 
of  the  respiratory  organs:  eompression, 
then,  may  have  occurred  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  takeaway  all  power  of  motion,  with- 
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out  so  far  interfering  with  the  function  of 
the  brain  as  to  suspend  the  heart's  action. 
M.  Merat,  too,  in  the  Diet,  des  Sciences 
Medieales,  has  shewn,  by  many  highly- 
interesting  experiments,  that  the  vitality 
of  the  heart  in  the  foetus  is  much  less  de- 
pendent on  the  perfection  of  the  nervous 
system,  than  after  breathing  life  has  been 
continued  forsomctime.  Besides, — ])utting 
out  of  our  consideration  the  probable  ef- 
fect of  pressure  on  the  brain, —  if  wC  recol- 
lect how  the  child's  limbs  are  cramped 
after  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  we 
shall  no  longer  wonder  that  they  are  in- 
active. Its  body  is  firmly  embraced  by 
the  contracted  fibres,  and  all  power  of 
motion  paralysed. 

A  dull  sensation  of  heavinessin  theutcrus 
has  been  enuinerated  as  a  second  sign.  It  is 
alleged,  that  as  long  as  the  child  is  alive 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  buoyancy  about 
it  which  is  lost  when  it  is  dead ;  and  that 
a  feeling  of  weight  is  consequently  expe- 
rienced. But  this  at  the  best  is  very  ques- 
tionable. 

A  sense  of  coldness  in  the  uterus  is 
given  as  another  sign.  It  is  supposed  that 
so  long  as  the  child  is  alive,  it  forms  heat 
for  itself,  through  the  medium  of  its  own 
circulation ;  but  when  it  is  dead,  it  ab- 
stracts heat  from  the  mother's  body,  and 
therefore  that  she  must  feel  a  sensation  of 
cold.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  position 
may  be  correct,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  inference  is  a  true  deduction,  and — in- 
asmuch as  these  signs  are  all  dependent 
upon  the  mother's  sensations,  and  conse- 
quently upon  her  sensibility,  and  as  we 
cannot  depend  upon  the  accuracy  with  w  hich 
she  describes  her  feelings  —  we  could 
not  rely  upon  their  infallibility,  even  were 
they  much  more  positive  than  they  really 
are. — How  is  it  jjossible  for  awoman  sufter- 
ing  under  the  violent  agonies  of  protracted 
labour,  to  talk  calmly  about  a  sense  of  a 
weight  at  the  lower  part  of  her  person ;  or 
to  speak  of  coldness,  when  the  heat  of  her 
body  is  raised  two  or  three  degrees,  per- 
haps, by  the  exertion  she  is  sustaining  ? 

The  coming  away  of  the  meconium, 
when  the  head  presents,  is  assigned  as 
another  evidence  of  the  child's  death.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  bowels  do  not  naturally 
evacuate  themselves  into  the  uterus ;  that 
their  contents  cannot  be  squeezed  out  by 
the  action  of  the  uterine  fibres;  but  only 
pass  in  the  last  death-struggle  of  theehild, 
or  after  the  sphincter  has  lost  its  opposing 
power.  This  does  not  always  hold  good,  of 
which  I  have  myself  had  proof:  besides,  a 
mistake  may  easily  be  made  on  this  subject. 
I  have  already  mentioned,  that^  gene- 
rally, a  brownish,  olive-coloured  discharge, 
escapes  from  the  uterus  in  large  quantity, 
under  lingering  labour,  which  lias  been 
looked  ujton  as  meconium  mixed  with  the 


liquor  amnii ;  and  I  have  known  sucli  an 
appearance  adduced  more  than  once  as  a 
proof  that  the  child  was  dead,  when  it 
has  afterwards  been  born  strong  and 
healthy. 

The  discharge  possessing  a  putrid 
odour,  is  said  to  be  another  evidence  of 
the  infant's  death.  If  the  child  be  pu- 
trid, unquestionably  the  discharges  will 
have  a  foetid  smell;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  child  should  be  putrid  because  the 
fluids  escaping  from  the  uterus  possess  an 
unpleasant  foetor. 

The  discharges  may  have  been  pent 
up  within  the  womb,  owing  to  the 
child's  head  being  impacted  in  the  pelvis; 
and  a  few  hours  will  be  suflicient  to 
induce  putrescency.  Nay,  the  liquor 
amnii  has  been  frequently  observed,  at 
the  commencement  of  labour,  to  possess 
a  putrescent  smell,  when  the  child  has 
been  born  vigorous.  I  grant  that  the 
odour  arising  from  mere  putrid  discharges 
differs  considcably  from  that  emanating 
from  the  body  of  a  foetus  dead  in  utero ; 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  a  person,  much 
engaged  in  operative  midwifery,  might  be 
able  to  discriminate  betw  een  them  ; — of 
the  two,  that  arising  from  the  death  of 
the  child  is  by  far  the  most  sickening:  it 
is,  indeed,  the  most  nauseous  fume  that 
can  possibly  assail  the  nostrils.  On 
some  occasions  I  have  with  difficulty  re- 
strained myself  from  vomiting,  while  ex- 
tracting a"  putrid  child;  although  I  am 
far  from  fastidious  in  such  matters. 

A  discharge  of  flatus  from  the  uterus 
may  be  regarded  exactly  in  the  same  light 
as  the  appearance  of  putrid  fluid.  'I'his 
gas  is  generated  by  putrescency,  and  will 
oi'ten  escape,  on  the  opportunity  being 
given  to  it,  when  the  finger  is  carried  up 
to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  by  the  side  of  the 
child'shead.  This,  therefore,  must  be  ranked 
as  another  most  equivocal  symptom. 

Nor  is  the  inability  to  discover  pulsa- 
tion through  a  fontanelle  more  conclusive. 
Even  at  the  commencement  of  labour, 
when  the  brow  presents,  it  is  very  seldom 
indeed  that  we  are  able  to  distinguish  the 
pulse  of  the  cerebral  vessels  :  how  much 
more  difficult,  then,  must  this  means  of 
diagnosis  become,  when  the  smaller,  poste 
rior  fontanelle,  is  the  depending  part ;  and 
especially  when  the  scalp  is  tumid  and 
puffy,  owing  to  the  collapse  which  the 
bones  are  suffering. 

The  symptoms  more  to  be  depended  upon, 
are,Jirst,  the  funis  having  prolapsed  before 
the  head  of  the  child — having  remained 
without  pulsation  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  having  become  cold  and  flaccid.  Here 
we  have  a  positive  proof  that  death  has 
taken  place.  But  does  it  necessarily  fol- 
low that  the  funis  belongs  to  that  child 
whose   head  is  at  the  pelvic  brim  >     Is  it 
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not  possible  that  there  may  be  twins  in 
iitcro?  Is  it  not  possible  that  both  the 
bafi^s  of  membranes  may  have  s^ivcn  way, 
and  that  the  funis  of  the  second  or  upper- 
most child  may  have  prolapsed  by  the  head 
of  the  first?  If  so,  min:ht  not  the  first 
child  be  alive,  thoui^h  the  second  was  dead  r 
It  is  very  posiible  that  such  should  be  the 
ease  ;  but,  to  produce  such  an  accident, 
three  circumstances  must  concur — there 
must  exist  a  plural  gestation  ;  the  liquor 
amnii  of  both  cliildrcn  must  be  evacuated  ; 
and  the  funis  of  the  second  must  be  prcter- 
naturally  lona;,  to  have  so  dropped  down. 
It  is  a  most  unusual  occuiTence  for  the 
membranes  of  a  second  child  to  burst  be- 
fore the  first  is  born  ;  and  the  prolapsus  of 
the  funis  bclona:ing  to  that  child,  at  the 
same  Lime,  would  be  such  a  rare  complica- 
tion of  chances  as  to  remove  the  case  en- 
tirely out  of  all  calculation:  so  that  we 
may  safely  regard  the  foetus  as  dead,  if  the 
pulsation  in  the  prolapsed  funis  have  en- 
tirely ceased  for  the  period  of  thirty  or 
forty  minutes. 

Another  almost  unequivocal  sign  is  des- 
quamation of  the  cuticle.  If,  under  a 
head  presentation,  we  can  bring  away,  be- 
tween our  fingers,  three  or  four  hairs  hav- 
ing some  of  the  cuticle  attached  to  their 
roots,  we  may  be  pretty  well  assured  that 
the  child  is  dead.  But  even  this  is  not 
an  infallible  sign,  for  there  are  cases  on 
record  to  prove  the  contrarj\  A  slough 
may  have  occurred  in  the  scalji,  from  long- 
continued  pressure  while  the  child  was 
still  alive;  and  from  such  a  spot  the  hair 
and  cuticle  might  be  removed  without  dif- 
ficulty. A  case  of  this  kind  is  furnished, 
I  believe,  by  Dr.  Davis;  and  Dr.  Orme 
met  with  another,  where,  in  consequence 
of  cutaneous  disease  (probably  syphilitic), 
the  cuticle  easily  desquamated.  In  his 
recent  work,  also,  Kennedy  has  recorded 
another  similar  instance,  in  which  there 
existed  "  a  livid  discoloration  of  the  whole 
body,  and  a  com])lete  denudation  of  the 
cuticle,  to  the  extent  of  several  square 
inches,  from  diflierent  parts  of  the  surface; 
while  the  remainder  of  it  was  so  easily 
separable  as  to  be  removed  by  the  friction 
of  the  clothing;"  and  yet  this  child  was 
born  alive,  and  survived  its  birth  several 
hours.  Such  accidental  occurrences,  how- 
ever, are  most  unusual  ;  and  if,  at  the 
same  time,  the  discharges  were  very  foetid, 
little  doubt  could  remain  as  to  the  child 
being  lifeless. 

A  third  sign  is  the  breaking  up  of 
the  structure  of  the  head,  so  that  when 
we  touch  it  the  scalp  feels  loose,  as  if 
it  were  enclosing  a  number  <<i'  shells; 
owing  to  the  brain  being  pulpified,  and 
the  membranes  connecting  the  bones  hav- 
ing bccinne  softened,  and  having  partly 
lost  their  uniting   power.     Together  with 


this  breaking  up  of  the  structure  of  the 
head,  we  usually  also  observe  the  last 
symptom  —  emphysema  of  the  scalp ; 
which  produces  a  crackling  sensation  un- 
der the  fingers:  and  if  these  indications 
be  accompanied  by  t^ie  peculiar  foetid  odour 
I  have  just  mentioned,  we  may  be  sure 
that  life  is  extinct.  These  three  occur- 
rences, indeed,  can  only  take  place  when 
the  child  has  been  dead  some  time,  and  pu- 
trefaction has  advanced  to  a  considei-able 
height. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary'  to  dwell 
upon  some  other  symptoms  which  have 
been  noticed  as  evidencing  the  child's 
death  :  such  as  vomiting,  shivering,  lividity 
or  pallor  of  the  face,  discoloured  and 
sunken  eye,  oft'ensivc  breath,  or  extreme 
languf)r  on  the  part  of  the  mother;  be- 
cause it  must  be  evident  that  all  these  oc- 
currences may  take  place  from  many 
causes  entirely  referable  to  the  maternal 
system,  and  perfectly  independent  of  any 
impressions  derived  from  the  state  of 
the  foetus.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  words, 
therefore,  to  canvass  their  separate  merits. 

But  I  must  not  pass  over  so  abruptly 
another  means  of  diagnosis,  only  lately 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession — 
viz.  auscultation;  a  method,  the  value  of 
which  I  have  already  confessed  myself  but 
pai'tially  acquainted  with;  but  which  I 
nevertheless  consider  must  prove  a  great 
practical  acquisition,  ])rovided,  indeed,  its 
merits  are  at  all  deserving  the  high  enco- 
miums bestowed  upon  it  hy  its  advocates. 
If,  by  the  simple  application  of  the  ear  or 
the  stethoscope  tc  the  abdomen  of  the  ]>ar- 
turient  woman,  we  can  decide,  in  a  doubt- 
ful case,  on  the  present  state  of  foetal  vita- 
lit}',  we  shall  be  gaining  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage,  without  subjecting  the 
patient  to  the  least  jiain,  danger,  or  incon- 
venience; and  even  without  shocking,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  the  most  delicate  or 
sensitive  mind. 

From  the  observation  I  made  on  this 
subject  in  an  early  ]>art  of  the  course, 
you  are  aware  that  this  instrument  has 
been  applied  to  the  purposes  of  ascertain- 
ing the  existence  of  pregnancy  ;  and  you 
are  not  strangers  to  the  name  of  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, who  has  stood  forward  as  one  of  its 
stannchest  supporters.  Thisaccomjjlished 
physician  has  not  overlooked  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  in  protracted  labours  from 
determining  whether  the  infant  be  still 
living;  and  he  has  given  lis  some  cases 
to  prove  that  the  method  he  recommends 
far  surjiasses  all  other  means  of  diagnosis, 
and  of  itself  will  be  sufficient  to  set  the 
(juestion  at  rest.  .Although,  however,  such 
a  warm  advocate,  he  is  by  no  means  a 
bigotted  one;  he  treats  the  subject  in  a 
fair  and  candid  manner,  and  is  desircuis 
of  convincing  us  by  argument  and  proof. 
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rather  than  compfl  us  to  agree  witli  him 
by  empty  assertions.  Those  of  you  who 
have  stucUed  thestethoscopie  sounds,  under 
various  states  of  thoracic  disease,  will 
have,  I  should  imagine,  little  difficulty  in 
detecting  the  pulsation  of  the  foetal  heart 
towards  the  close  of  pregnancy,  or  even 
under  active  labour;  and  I  recommend 
this  study  to  you  all,  as  a  useful  acquisi- 
tion, in  addition  to  your  other  medical 
acquirements. 

Some  practitioners,  indeed,  think  it  use- 
less to  form  a  diagnosis  on  the  state  of  foetal 
vitality,  since  we  never  have  recourse  to  the 
operation  of  craniotomy  except  where 
delivery  has  become  retjuisite,  and  where 
the  perforator  affords  the  only  choice 
This  is  certainly  true  as  a  principle,  but 
exceptions  to  {he  general  rule  will  con- 
stantly occur.  On  many  occasions  we 
should  be  inclined  to  endeavour  to  deliver 
by  the  forceps  or  veetis,  if  we  had  any  sus- 
picion of  the  infant  being  still  alive, 
altliough,  perhaps,  in  so  doing,  we  might 
subject  the  woman's  structures  to  some 
hazard;  while  on  others  we  should  be  per- 
fectly warranted  in  lessening  the  head, 
although  the  case  might  possibly  be  ter- 
minated by  one  or  other  of  those  instru- 
ments— ])rovidcd,  indeed,  we  are  quite  cer- 
tain of  the  child's  death. 

Although,  then,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  wlietlier  the  foetus  be  still 
living  before  the  operation  is  performed, 
that  knowledge  is  easily  gained  when  per- 
foi-ation  is  accomplished  ;  for  if  the  heart 
be  acting,  as  soon  as  the  cerebral  vessels 
are  ruptured,  a  ((uantity  of  fluid  blood, 
partly  arterial  and  partly  venous,  will 
escape  externally,  before  any  portions  of 
brain  appear;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  cir- 
culation have  quite  ceased,  no  Jloiv  of 
blood  will  take  place,  but  a  numlier  of 
small  clots  will  come  away  with  the 
cerebral  matter,  as  it  oozes  out  on  the 
application  of  our  extractive  efforts.  We 
shall  observe  also,  on  the  birth  being 
])eifeeted,  that  the  whole  person,  but  espe- 
cially the  face  and  lips,  present  an  exsan- 
guiued  look,  in  consequence  of  the  cuticu- 
lar  vessels,  as  well  as  those  supplying  the 
internal  parts,  being  drained  of  their  con- 
tents :  and  this  bloodless  appearance  has 
led  me  to  suppose,  that  death  under  these 
eireunistanees  occurs  as  frequently  from 
hemorrhage  as  from  the  injury  inflicted 
on  the  brain  itself. 

This  remark,  however,  is  of  no  impor- 
tance, practically,  in  regard  to  the  case 
under  treatment ;  because,  whether  the 
child  be  dead  or  not,  the  act  cannot  be  re- 
called: the  observation  is  only  valuable 
for  our  own  satisfaction — to  bring  peace  to 
our  mind,  and  soothe  our  excited  feelings, 
if  we    should  fortunately   ascertain   that 


we  have  not  ourselves  been  the  instru- 
ments of  death,  but  that  it  had  oc- 
curred from  the  hand  of  nature; — and  to 
determine  the  correctness  or  fallacy  of 
our  previously-formed  opinion. 


In  tlie  above  plate  the  head  is  lepresenletl  as  of- 
fering itself  at  the  brim  of  a  lontracted  pelvis, 
the  hones  overlapping  each  other  to  a  conside- 
rable extent. 


CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  MEDI- 
CINE, 

Delivered  at  the  Hotel  Dicu,  Paris, 

By  M.  Chomel. 

[From   the  "  Lemons"  published  under  his  own 
immediate  inspection.] 

ON    TYPHOID   FEVER. 

The  diseases  described  by  diflerent  au- 
thors, and  those  which  I  have  myself 
sketched,  in  my  Treatise  on  Fever,  under 
the  name  of  severe  continued  fever — what- 
ever be  the  particular  form  displayed — 
(whether  inflammatory,  bilious,  mucous, 
adynamic,  ataxic,  or  nervous)  arc  but  va- 
rieties of  one  affection,  which  has  re- 
ceived many  diflerent  names:  in  fact,  how- 
ever dissimilar  in  appearance,  they  possess 
certain  characters  common  to  all,  and  are 
especially  linked  together  by  a  series  of 
anatomical  lesions  which  are  not  met  witli 
in  any  other  disease. 

SYMPTOMS    AND    PROGRESS    OF   TYPHOID 
FEVER. 

Mode  of  invasion. — The  onset  of  typhoid 
fever  is  not  always  made  in  the  same 
manner.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases 
the  phenomena  peculiar  to  the  immediate 
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attufk  are  preceded  bv  various  preliminari^ 
symptoms ;  bat  more  sjenerally  it  is  sud- 
den, coming;  on  unexpectedly ,  during  a  state 
of  heultli  iqjparently  the  most  satisfactory, 
and  without  any  kind  of  warning. 

Some  disturbance  of  the  rehitive  and 
nutritive  functions  sometimes  precedes  the 
attack ;  but  these  arc  not  peculiar  to  this 
disease,  as  they  likewise  precede  others — 
particularly  the  erui)tive  fevers.  Some- 
times, before  the  attack  of  typhoid  fever, 
a  change  is  perceptible  in  the  expression 
of  the  countenance,  which  becomes  more 
sombre  and  oppressed,  with  a  diminution 
in  the  capacity  fm-  mental  labour:  there  is 
also  loss  of  strength  for  some  days,  or 
even  for  weeks,  with  wasting;  and  the  in- 
dividual feels  that  he  is  threatened  with 
some  formidable  disease.  [Various  other 
common  premonitory  symptoms  are  here 
detailed.]  Of  112  patients  received  into 
the  clinical  ward  of  this  hospital, — 
in  73  the  invasion  has  been  sudden;  in 
39,  it  has  been  preceded  by  certain  warn- 
ings, as  above  described.  The  phenomena 
of  the  actual  invasion  appear  with  most 
intensity  where  there  have  been  premoni- 
tory symptoms ;  as  where  the  attack  is 
sudden.  The  most  common  circumstance 
is  for  the  patient  to  suffer  from  intense 
headache,  especially  on  first  rising  in  the 
morning:  the  physiognomj'  is  then  rapidlv 
clianged,  and  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to 
observe,  even  from  the  first  day,  that  kind 
of  stujior  which  some  have  described  as 
belonging  to  a  more  advanced  period : 
the  muscular  strength  is  so  much  im- 
jiaired,  that  they  cannot  walk  without 
difficulty ;  and  when  we  ask  patients  here 
how  they  have  come,  tlie  answer  almost 
always  is,  "  In  a  coach;"  or,  "  Sni)ported 
by  two  fnends,  because  I  could  not  walk 
alone." 

Diarrhoea  is  one  of  the  most  important 
j)henomena  of  the  invasion  :  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  it  comes  on  by  the  first  or 
second  day,  but  sometimes  later.  There  is 
also  generally  some  pain  about  the  abdo- 
men ;  and  tills,  when  present,  completes 
the  diagnostic  marks.  In  order  to  give  a 
clear  account  of  the  disease,  I  shall  divide 
it  into  three  parts,  of  seven  days  each  ;  for 
thongji  its  duration  is  not  invariable,  it  is 
yet  sufficiently  common  for  general  pur- 
poses. 

First  period. — The  symptoms  which  usu- 
ally become  developed  during  the  first 
l)eriod  are  headache,  which  is  extremely 
common  —  prostration  of  strength,  and 
heaviness,  or  stupor— dijirrlifea — nieteoris- 
inus — :-cnsil)ility  of  the  abdomen,  parti- 
cularly in  the  right  iliac  region— epistaxis 
—  and  an  eruption,  generally  called  typhoid 
rnipiitm.  One  of  tlie  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances is  the  want  of  expression  in 


the  countenance,  or  rather  the  expression 
of  apathy  and  indifference.  It  is  soon  ap- 
])arent  that  the  intelligence  has  suffered  a 
great  diminution,  yet  delirium  rarely 
ccmies  on  before  the  second  period,  or  at 
all  events,  the  end  of  the  first.  The  patient 
generally  lies  on  the  back,  being  unable  to 
sit  up  without  giddiness.  There  is  con- 
tinued, or  nearly  continued,  insomnolence. 
The  headache,  which  almost  always  attends 
the  onset  of  the  disease,  remains,  with 
great  severity,  during  the  first  week,  and 
almost  always  yields  at  the  end  of  this 
period,  sometimes  sooner,  particularly  un- 
der proper  treatment;  occasionally  it  is 
the  prominent  symptom  throughout  — 
[The  common  symptoms  of  ty])hoid  fever 
are  here  attached,  after  which  i\I.  Chomel 
continues  :] — and  this  symptom,  connected 
with  the  raeteorismus,  and  with  respect  to 
which  authors  are  silent,  is  the  gurgling 
under  pressure  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
domen, particularly  about  the  right  iliac 
region.  This  phenomenon  appears  to  me 
to  be  as  uncommon  in  other  diseases  as  it 
is  frequent  in  this.  It  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  the  first  stage,  but  still  more  fre- 
quently in  the  second  or  third. 

The  sensibility  of  the  abdomen  is  ano- 
ther symptom  which  calls  for  attention. 
The  pain  is  seldom  acute  ;  and  generally 
the  patient  does  not  complain,  except 
when  pressure  is  actually  made,  and  that, 
too,  pretty  firmly.  Its  seat,  also,  varies  : 
in  some  it  is  limited  to  the  right  iliac 
region,  but  in  the  greater  number  it  occu- 
pies the  whole  hypochondrium,  and  some- 
times extends  over  the  whole  abdomen.  In 
this  last  case  it  occasionally  is  associated 
with  painful  conditions  of  other  parts,  as 
the  chest,  back,  or  surface  of  the  belly 
generally.  Some  physicians  pretend  that 
they  have  observed  the  temperature  of  the 
abdomen  to  be  higher  than  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  surface ;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
I  have  often  directed  my  attention  to  this 
point,  and  compared  the  temperature  of 
the  belly  with  that  of  other  parts,  but 
without  discovering  the  alleged  diflerencc. 

The  respiration  also  exliibits  some  modi- 
fications in  the  course  of  this  fever  worthy 
of  notice.  During  the  first  days,  and  some- 
times even  from  the  \  cry  beginning,  we  find 
on  both  sides  of  the  chest  a  rule  iihiliait, 
which  occupies  the  whole  extent  of  it, 
but  which  is  more  marked  at  tlie  lower 
and  posterior,  than  at  the  other  parts. 
The  cough  is  rarely  in  jiroportion  to  the 
rale,  and  the  expectoration  is  usually 
scanty,  transparent,  tenacious,  and  vis- 
cous, adhering  strongly  to  the  vessel.  The 
breathing  is  rarely  perceptibly  impeded. 
Sometimes  the  metcorismus,  when  very 
great,  causes  such  difficulty  of  breathing 
as  to  threaten  siiffocalion. 
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The  last  symptoin  which  occurs  in  the 
first  period,  and  this  at  its  termination,  is 
the  erujition.  Of  54  cases  in  which  1  ob- 
served this  phenomenon,  in  1831-32,  it  ap- 
j)eared  only  twice  on  the  sixth  day ;  in  all 
the  others  it  did  not  appear  till  the  second 
or  even  the  third  week. 

It  is  ^  cry  rare  for  death  to  take  place 
duriiigf  the  first  period.  Of  42  individuals 
w  ho  died  of  typhus  fever  in  the  clinical 
wards  of  this  hospital,  only  one  sunk 
within  the  first  week. 

Second  period. — This  stacje  of  the  fever 
t)ften  varies  in  the  symptoms.  During  the 
first  portion  (usually  between  the  seventh 
and  nintli  days),  a  peculiar  eruption  ap- 
pears, which  is  proper  to  the  disease,  and 
consists  of  small  spots  of  a  rose  colour, 
disappearing  on  pressure,  from  half  a  line 
to  two  lines  in  diameter,  of  a  round  form, 
without  elevation,  or  scarcely  elevated, 
scattered  over  the  abdomen,  sometimes 
over  the  chest,  more  rarely  on  the  thighs, 
arms,  or  forearm.  The  little  spots  are  the 
more  marked  as  the  skin  is  whiter;  in 
those  where  the  skin  is  brown,  they  are 
sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish.  Their 
number  can  scarcely  be  determined,  be- 
cause they  are  not  always  equally  conspi- 
cuous; but,  to  characterize  the  typhoid 
disease,  they  ought  to  amount  to  at  least 
fifteen  or  twenty.  If  there  be  only  two  or 
three,  but  little  importance  can  be  attached 
to  their  presence.  The  eruption  does  not 
take  place  on  all  parts  at  once;  it  some- 
times happens,  that  after  having  seen, 
during  three  or  four  days,  some  rose- 
coloured  spots  on  the  abdomen,  but  in 
such  small  number  that  they  have  been 
looked  upon  as  of  little  importance,  they 
all  at  once  become  very  numerous  on  the 
chest,  belly,  sometimes  also  on  the  thighs, 
arms,  back  ;  and  even,  though  more  rarely, 
on  the  face.  The  duration  of  the  eruj)- 
tion  is  not  always  the  same;  in  some  cases, 
after  two  or  three  days,  no  more  remains — 
at  other  times  they  last  twelve  or  fifteen 
days  ;  but  in  the  latter  case  they  probably 
consist  of  succes'^ivc  crops,  fur  each  spot 
is  visible  only  for  about  three  or  four  days, 
and  sometimes  less ;  and  at  the  end  of 
this  time  they  disappear,  having  previously 
become  fainter.  These  spots  at  most 
give  to  the  skin  but  a  slight  degree  of  ele- 
vation, and  never  exhibit  either  a  conical 
prominence  nor  any  vesication  at  the  apex. 
They  rarely  apj)ear  before  the  eighth  day 
of  the  attack.  As  to  the  rest,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  results  of  what  was  seen 
in  our  wards  in  1830  31,  and  1832: — 
Of  70  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  where  the 
phenomena  relative  to  the  eruption  were 
carefully  watched,  in  Ki  no  trace  of  any 
spot  could  be  found  throughout, —making 
about   one-fourth   of  the   entire  number. 


As  to  the  date  of  its  appearance,  out  of 
25  in  whom  the  eruption  supervened  after 
their  admission,  in  2  this  took  place  be- 
tween the  6th  and  8th  day  ;  in  1.3,  between 
the  8th  and  1.5th  day;  in  7,  between  the 
15th  and  20th  day;  in  4,  between  the  20th 
and  30th  day  ;  in  1,  on  the  37th  day.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  29  in  whom  the 
eruption  was  present  when  they  were  ad- 
mitted ;  but  in  them  the  dates  of  its  hav- 
ing appeared  corresponded  to  the  above  ; 
so  that,  of  54  patients  who  had  this  erup- 
tion, none  had  it  before  the  sixth  day,  and 
in  two  it  appeared  so  late  as  the  thirty- 
sixth.  These  observations  correspond  with 
those  of  M.  Louis. 

If  these  results  be  taken  in  connexion 
with  another  most  important  fact — name- 
ly, that  the  eruption  is  as  rare  in  other 
^.cute  diseases  as  it  is  common  in  typhus, 
and  that  even  when  it  does  occur  in  other 
diseases,  that  it  is  always  less  abundant, 
it  will  be  easily  perceived  why  I  attach  so 
much  importance  to  it  in  the  diagnosis  of 
this  fever. 

These  spots  are  easily  distinguished 
from  petechias  and  flea-bites ;  because  in 
the  latter  there  is  extravasation  of  blood 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  the  colour, 
instead  of  being  diminished,  is  rendered 
more  conspicuous  by  pressure,  owing  to  the 
effect  which  this  produces  on  the  surround- 
ing skin.  In  the  spots  of  typhus,  on  the 
contrary,  the  redness  disappears  altoge- 
ther, as  in  erysipelas,  where  there  is  evi- 
dently sanguineous  congestion,  and  where 
the  pressure  being  removed  this  instantly 
re-appears  again. 

Another  kind  of  eruption  is  frequently 
met  with  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
period — viz.  that  which  has  been  called 
sudamina.  It  consists  of  vei-y  small  trans- 
parent vesicles,  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  groins  and  axilla?,  though 
sometimes  extending  to  the  trunk  and 
limbs.  This  eruption,  though  much  more 
common  in  typhus  fever  than  in  other  dis- 
eases, is,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  so  pe- 
culiar to  it  as  the  preceding,  and  therefore 
is  of  inferior  importance  in  reference  to 
diagnosis.  Another  phenomenon  con- 
nected with  the  surface,  is  the  readiness 
with  which  parts  subjected  to  pressure,  or 
to  which  irritants  have  been  applied,  run 
into  gangrene. 

[The  lecturer  here  enters  into  various 
details  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  the 
effects  of  prostration  and  oppression  of  the 
nervous  system ;  which,  however,  are  well 
known  to  the  English  reader.] 

The  diarrhoea  continues,  although  some- 
times to  a  less  extent  than  during  the  first 
period;  but  the  stools  now  frequently  be- 
come in\  oluntary.     It  is  at  this  time  also. 
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that  intestinal  lia.>inorrhai!;cs  arc;  seen  to 
ofi'ur  in  a  small  number  .of  cases: — some- 
times these  are  to  an  ineousiderable  ex- 
tent, but  at  others  they  are  violent,  and 
oeciisionally  cause  sudden  death.  In  some 
patients  they  are  repeated  every  day  dur- 
ing- a  considerable  time.  The  attendant 
oujifht  to  examine  the  stools  himself  dur- 
injr  this  period;  for  when  the  blood  has 
remained  some  time  in  the  intestines  it 
undergoes  either  a  kind  of  dia;cstion  or  of 
decomposition,  which  ehana;cs  its  aj)pear- 
ance,  reducin";  it  to  a  dark,  pultaceous- 
looking  mass,  the  nature  of  which  may 
be  uncertain.  These  intestinal  hjemor- 
rhages  arc  very  impoi-tant  with  respect  to 
diagno.sis  in  typhus  fever,  in  which  they 
are  much  more  frecpient  than  in  other 
acute  diseases :  they  are,  in  relation  to  the 
second  period,  what  epistaxis  is  to  the 
lirst,  and  may  throw  light  on  doubtful 
eases.  The  meteorismus  offers  but  few 
modifications  during  this  period, — the  only 
imi)ortant  one,  in  fact,  is  where  it  aug- 
ments so  considerably  as  to  pass  into 
tympanitis:  at  this  degree  it  is  apt  to 
agj;ravate  the  disease  by  embarrassing  the 
breathing. 

The  disease  seldom  shows  any  new  ap- 
pearance, but  it  is  usually  a  little  dimi- 
nished. 

In  some  cases  death  supervenes  during 
the  second  period ;  viz.  from  the  eighth 
to  the  fifteenth  day  ; — thus,  of  42  patients 
wIki  died  in  the  clinical  wards,  9  sank  in 
this  interval;  that  is  to  say,  during  the 
most  acute  stage  of  the  disease. 

Third  period.  —  The  phenomena  of  tliis 
period  vary  according  as  the  progress  is 
towards  convalescence  or  death.  We  have 
already  seen,  that  of  42  patients  who  fell 
\ictims  to  this  complaint,  only  10  died 
during  the  first  period,  all  the  rest 
I)eing  carried  ofl'  in  the  second  or  third. 
It  apjjcars  to  he  almost  always  during  the 
last  period  that  the  febrile  movement 
occurs,  whether  favourably  or  fatally. 

^N  hen  the  termination  is  about  to  be 
favourable,  the  severe  symptoms  lose  their 
intensity:  if  the  patient  answers  ques- 
tions j)ut  to  him,  he  does  so  with  more 
promptitude,  and  his  eyes  are  voluntarily 
directed  towards  the  jjcrson  who  speaks 
to  him  :  this  first  look — this  ex])ression, 
which  shows  that  he  begins  to  rouse  from 
his  stupor,  and  take  an  interest  in  his  own 
condition — this  attention  with  wliieh  he 
seems,  as  it  were,  to  interrogate  the  i)hysi- 
cian — are  even  signs  of  improvement.  In 
other  cases  tiie  kind  of  coma  in  which 
the  patient  has  l)ccn  plunged  is  changed 
for  ijuiet  sleep,  on  waking  from  wiiich  he 
is  found  to  have  recovered  a  portion  of  his 
intelligence. 

[M.  Chomel  here  proceeds  to  enumerate 


the  symptoms  indieati\e  of  a  favourable 
termination.] 

In  68  cases  of  recovery,  where  the  period 
of  its  invasion  and  the  day  on  which  the 
improvement  commenced,  was  manifested 
by  one  or  more  of  the  signs  which  have 
been  mentioned,  I  find  that  it  has  taken 
place — 

In  1  patient  on  the  8th  dav. 

I    9th. 

4   12th. 

■i   from    I2th  to  1  Itli. 

10   I.Jth  to  Kith. 

1.5   17th  to  20th. 

14   21st  to  2.ith. 

11    26th  to  :}(lth. 

8    :!lst  to  40th. 

1    on  the  4.jth. 

The  commencement,  then,  of  the  third 
stage  of  fever  is  extremely  variable,  as  the 
characters  which  mark  it  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases — that  is,  in  those  which 
recover — may  i)resent  themselves  from  the 
8th  to  the  4.0th  day. 

After  having  described  the  more  com 
uion  trains  of  unfavourable  symptoms,  31. 
Chomel  continues: — In  other  subjects,  we 
see,  in  the  midst  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  disease — most  freiiuently  in  the  third 
l)eriod,  or  during  the  convalescence — vio- 
lent and  unexpected  symptoms  suddenly 
supervene.  The  patient  is  suddenly 
seized  (when  the  state  of  the  intellect  is 
such  as  to  admit  of  them  being  described) 
with  very  acute  ])ains  in  the  abdomen, 
with  sense  of  fainting,  followed  by  nausea 
and  vomiting;  and  this,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  previous  form  of  the  fever.  All 
the  other  symjjtoms,  as  it  were,  dis- 
appear before  the  severity  of  the  new 
phenomena  which  indicate  the  existence  of 
peritonitis,  which  is  at  first  i>artia],  but 
afterwards  becomes  general.  I'he  j)ulbe  is 
small  and  tliready;  the  abdominal  jiains 
continue  with  great  intensity;  and,  in  fact, 
a  very  severe  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneimi  is  set  u]),  without  any  appreciable 
cause,  but  which  is  the  result  of  the 
tunics  of  the  bowel  being  perforated,  and 
feculent  matter  ertuscd.  I'his  perforation 
of  the  intestines  is  the  most  formidable 
accident  which  can  suj)ervene  in  the  course 
of  typhus  fever,  for  it  almost  invariably 
leads  to  the  patient's  death.  The  nume- 
rical results,  ol)tained  during  five  years  in 
the  clinical  wards,  difi'er  a  little  from  those 
published  by  31.  Louis.  He  states  that 
he  observed  the  juri'oration  eight  times  in 
56  patients  who  died  of  t\i)hus;  which 
wt>uld  make  the  proportion  of  these  acci 
dents,  to  the  total*numi)er  of  those  who  die 
of  the  fever,  as  one  to  seven.  In  the  eases 
met  with  in  the  clinical  wards  here, 
amounting  to  forty- two  postmortem  exa 
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uiinations,  there  have  been  only  two  in 
which  perforation  of  the  bowel  lias 
existed  ;  giving  a  jiroportion  of  one  in 
twenty-one.  Bnt  l)y  joining  both  sets  of 
observations,  and  taking  the  more  extended 
basis  thus  afforded,  we  arrive  at  a  common 
medium  of  one  in  ten,  which  is  probably 
nearer  the  truth. 

A  complication  ■\\hieh  not  unfrequently 
arrives  in  the  course  of  the  third  period  is 
erysipelas  of  the  face.  Probably  it  is 
more  frequent  than  perforation  of  the 
bowel;  at  least  it  has  been  so  here;  four 
out  of  130  having  been  thus  affected. 
All  of  them  died. 

AVith  regard  to  those  crises  and  critical 
days,  of  which  so  much  used  to  be  said, 
there  certainly  are  some  cases  in  which 
some  of  those  evacuations  which,  in  the 
times  of  humoral  pathology,  were  held  to 
be  critical,  are  observed ;  but  these  almost 
always  follow  some  days  after  the  improve- 
ment has  begun,  and  are  new  proofs  of  the 
convalescence — not  causes  of  it.  The  only 
phenomenon,  the  appearance  of  which 
has  seemed  to  me  to  precede  the  cessation 
of  the  febrile  symptoms,  and  which  might 
therefore  be  called  critical,  has  been  the 
development  of  abscesses  externally ;  but 
the  examples  of  this  are  so  rare  (only  6  in 
80),  that  they  cannot  l)e  made  the  basis  of 
any  theory  so  extensive  as  that  of  crises, 
as  adopted  by  the  ancients.  As  to  critical 
days,  we  have  seen  by  the  table  above  given 
that  there  is  no  period  between  the  fifteenth 
and  thirtieth  days  at  which  the  favourable 
change  may  not  take  place ;  and  we  are 
thus  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  doc- 
trine of  critical  days  has  even  less  founda- 
tion tlian  that  of  critical  discharges. 

Changes  wliich  the  blood  undfrgnes  during 
life. — Hitherto  this  part  of  the  investiga- 
tion has  been  but  unproiitable;  and  not- 
withstanding the  daily  progress  of  che- 
mistry, the  part  which  relates  to  the  ani- 
mal fluids  has  been  so  little  advanced,  and 
what  is  ascertained  has  so  little  relation  to 
the  phenomena  of  typhus  fever,  that  little 
can  be  founded  upon  them.  Confining 
myself  to  the  ]ihysical  characters  of  llie 
blood,  I  shall  relate  what  I  have  observed. 

Of  30  cases  wliere  blood  has  been  drawn 
from  the  veins  of  typhus  patients, — where 
it  was  necessary  to  draw  blood,  and  where 
exact  notes  were  kept, — in  6  the  clot  was 
firm,  and  covered  w  ith  buff ;  in  20  it 
shewed  no  buff,  but  was  firm  ;  in  2  it 
shewed  a  light  clot  on  the  surface,  but  was 
soft  beneath ;  in  2  the  blood  was  com- 
pletely soft  and  broken  down.  All  these 
bleedings  were  practised  in  the  first  stage, 
or  at  the  eonnncncemcnt  of  the  second — 
none  during  the  third.  In  none  of  the 
six  cases,  where  the  clot  was  covered  with 
a  buffy  coat,  did  this  prevent  the  thickness 


nor  colour  which  it  ordinarily  slie«s  in 
pneumonia,  in  pleuritis,  or  in  acute  phleg- 
masia. 

We  may  conclude  from  these  facts,  that 
the  blood  taken  from  a  vein  during  a 
typhoid  affection,  docs  not  offer  an  appre- 
ciable alteration,  except  in  a  very  small 
number  of  cases  (four  in  thirty);  and  that 
it  rarely  ])resents  the  characters  \\hich  are 
proper  to  it  in  tlie  acute  phlegmasia?,  with 
which  the  febrile  action  and  the  intensity 
of  the  symptoms  might  appear  likely  to 
confound  the  disease. 

Of  the  convalescence. — When  the  disease  ter- 
minates in  a  favourable  manner,  the  patient 
does  not  immediately  pass  from  the  state 
ot  danger  which  we  have  been  describing 
to  a  state  of  perfect  convalescence :  the 
recovery  is  often  extremely  slow  ;  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  patients,  after  the 
severe  symptoms  have  disappeared,  con- 
tinue for  one  or  even  two  months  in  a 
state  of  painful  and  slow  convalescence. 
Sometimes,  at  the  commencement  of  re- 
covery, the  hunger  is  so  acute  that  the 
worst  consequences  would  result  if  we 
were  to  indulge  the  wishes  of  the  patient. 
When  nothing  unfavourable  occurs,  the 
jiatient  advances  gradually  towards  health, 
every  day  adding  sometiiingto  his  strength. 
But  besides  the  avidity  with  which  he  is 
wont  to  seek  for  food,  and  the  consequent 
imprudences  which  he  commits,  as  well  as 
by  exposure  to  cold  or  damj),  there  are 
other  less  obvious  causes  which  often 
excite  much  anxiety. 

I  may  mention  first  among  these,  that 
ffidema  of  the  lower  extremities  which  is 
often  observed  at  the  end  of  acute  diseases 
which  have  been  tedious,  and  which,  in 
fever,  frequently  delays  the  convalescence 
very  much.  Another  accident,  more  severe 
in  appearance,  which  is  sometimes, 
though  more  rarely,  observed,  is  a  derange- 
ment of  the  intellectual  faculties;  which 
may  consist  in  a  kind  of  mania,  which  dis- 
appears when  the  patient  returns  to  his 
wonted  occui)ations  and  amusements,  but 
which  may  also  become  more  formidable. 
Tn  1831,  there  was  a  patient  in  Lazarus' 
Ward,  a  girl,  whose  convalescence  began 
about  the  twenty  sixth  day  of  a  fever 
which  had  been  extremely  severe,  and  ac- 
companied by  delirium  during  twelve 
days.  After  eighteen  or  twenty  days  of 
convalescence,  it  was  observed,  without 
other  apparent  cause,  and  without  increase 
in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  that  a  de- 
cided change  took  place  in  her  character; 
she  became  vicious  and  cross,  and  her  rea- 
son was  soon  so  much  im])aircd  that  it  was 
necessary  to  send  her  to  the  Salpctriere ; 
whence  she  was  discharged  cured  in  a  fort- 
night. 
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merly House  Surgeon  to  St.  UiirtUolomew's 
Hospital. 

[Continued  from  )>.  288.] 

The  Case  of  Admiral  Sir  Herbert 
Sawyer,  K.C.H. 
About  seventeen  years  from  the  present 
time  (Nov.  18.33),  Sir  Herbert,  who  is 
now  70  years  of  age,  met  with  tlie  fol- 
lowing- aeeident :— He  was  driving-  his 
family  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  friend,  when, 
Jjavin'g-  oceasion  to  get  off  from  tlie  box 
of  his  carriage,  bis  foot  slipped,  and  he 
fell  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  body 
on  tiie  circle  of  the  wheel,  n])on  his 
perineum.  The  shock  was  very  con- 
siderable, and  he  suffered  excessive  pain. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  felt  that 
his  drawers  and  boots  were  filled  \> ith 
what  he  considered  to  be  urine,  but  on 
examination  he  foinid  it  to  be  blood, 
flowing  from  the  urethra.  He  was  im- 
mediately placed  in  the  carnage,  and 
driven  as  fast  as  possible  to  his  friend's 
Louse.  On  arriving  there  he  was  much 
exhausted, having  lost  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  blood.  The  family  surgeon  was 
sent  for,  who  immediately  employed 
remedies  to  aiTCSt  the  htemoiTbagc.  It 
continued,  however,  more  or  less  for  four 
days,  when  it  ceased  entirely.  The 
patient,  of  course,  was  much  reduced, 
and  his  urine  passed  away  during  the 
whole  time  with  the  most  excruciating 
agony. 

About  a  month  from  the  accident,  Mr. 
Cline  was  sent  fur,  who  endeavoured  to 
pass  instruments  into  the  bladder,  but 
failed  in  the  attem])t.  From  this  time,  as 
the  urine  contiiuied  to  pass  tolerably  free, 
nothing  more  m  as  done  until  a  year  or 
two  afterwards,  when  Sir  Evcrard  Home 
was  consulted.  Sir  Evcrard  tried  to 
pass  instruments,  but  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed. He  then  employed  tlie  caustic, 
but  without  effect.  Since  that  period, 
most  of  the  eminent  surgeons  of  the  pre- 
sent day  have  been  consulted,  but  none 
could  accomplisii  the  inlroduction  of  an 
instrument  into  the  bladder. 

Although  tlic  stream  of  urine  lias 
never  been  since  the  accident  as  large  as 


natural,  yet  the  obstruction  in  tiic  ure- 
thra has  not  caused  extreme  suffering 
until  witliiii  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Since  this  time  Sir  Herbert  has  had  con- 
stant incontinence  of  urine,  with  fi-ei|uent 
attacks  of  conn>lete  retention,  whicii  pro- 
duced such  distention  of  the  bladder 
that  it  occii])ied  the  \\  hole  region  of  the 

1  lubes,  and  reached  as  high  as  the  um- 
lilicus;  hence,  had  not  relief  been  ob- 
tained, the  bladder  must  have  lieen 
punctured.  The  urine,  for  more  than 
the  last  two  years,  has  continually 
drained  from  the  urethra  only  drop  by 
dro]),  into  a  receptacle  attached  to  the 
thigh,  made  for  that  puqiose.  From  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  this  machine  in  its 
proper  position,  and  from  a  constant 
spasmodic  jiain  at  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, he  was  unable  to  remain  longer 
than  three  or  four  hours  together  in 
bed,  and  when  there,  he  seldom  got 
any  sleep  ;  he  was  therefore  under  the 
necessity  of  sleeping  in  a  chair,  or  in 
any  position  most  convenient,  for  more 
than  half  the  night.  This  state  of  suffer- 
ing, day  after  day,  and  night  after  night, 
for  so  long  a  period,  had  so  woni  him, 
that  he  became  enfeebled,  depressed  in 
spirits,  restless,  and  constantly  drowsy. 
In  such  a  miserable  state  of  existence 
life  could  be  but  of  little  value  to  him  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  his  fortitude,  his 
great  resignation  of  mind,  and  the 
placidness  of  his  temper,  he  must  long 
ago  have  sunk  under  so  heavy  an  afflic- 
tion. 

On  the  lltb  of  last  September,  1833,  I 
received  a  letter  from  him,  requesting  me 
to  go  to  Bath  to  give  my  opinion  on  bis 
case.  On  my  arrival  there,  I  found  him 
much  in  the  state  already  described,  ex- 
cepting that  in  addition  he  had  an 
extremely  irregular  pulse,  iiiterinitting- 
every  second,  tliiid,  or  fourth  beat;  antl 
he  had  also  anasarca  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities. He  informed  me,  likewise,  that 
he  had  had  dro]isy  three  or  four  years 
ago,  and  that  fluid  had  collected  in  all 
the  cavities,  so  much  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  propped  up  in  bed ; 
from  this  he  recovered,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Blackall,  of  Exeter.  Cataracts, 
also,  had  formed  in  both  eye's,  which  a 
jxar  previous  had  been  successfully  ex- 
tracted by  Mr.  Alexander. 

In  consultation  with  Mr.  Norman,  of 
Bath,  I  examined  the  urethra,  and  found, 
as  every  other  surgeon  had  done  before 
me,  that  a  bougie  or  catheter  could  not 
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be  passed  further  tliaii  tlie  bulb.  At  that 
part  its  prog-ress  was  arrested,  and  it  ap- 
1  eared  as  if  its  jjoiiit  rested  aj^-ainst  a 
solid  mass,  which,  by  pressure,  could  be 
forced  on  before  it.  Au  attempt  was 
made  to  take  a  cast  of  the  part,  by 
moulding  soft  wax  on  the  point  of  a 
bougie,  but  no  impression  could  be  ob- 
tained. It  seemed  to  enter  a  blind 
pouch,  whose  extremity  was  perfectly 
smooth.  Under  such  circumstances, 
both  Mr.  Norman  and  myself  agreed 
that  it  would  be  better  to  attempt  to 
perforate  the  stricture ;  for  it  was 
too  evident,  from  the  symptoms  un- 
der which  Sir  H.  labourecf,  and  the 
worn-out  condition  in  which  he  was, 
that  the  first  attack  of  retention  of  urine 
he  again  had,  would  either  cause  his 
death,  or  render  it  necessary  to  puncture 
the  bladder,  which,  in  his  enfeebled 
state,  he  could  but  ill  bear.  As  the 
operation  of  perforation  of  stricture 
had  nerer  been  in  a  sing'le  case 
attended  with  the  slightest  injury, 
he  consented  to  have  it  performed  ; 
and  T  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  in  which 
Mr.  Norman  concurred,  that  from 
the  length  of  time  the  disease  had  ex- 
isted, from  its  having  been  produced  by 
an  accident,  and  from  its  solid  cartila- 
ginous feel,  it  might  require  several  ap- 
plications of  the  instrument  before  the 
perforation  could  be  accomplished.  He 
was  therefore  recommended  to  go  to 
London,  to  place  himself  under  my  care. 
This,  however,  he  w  ould  not  consent  to, 
having  an  extreme  aversion  to  leave  his 
home.  He  requested  me,  therefore,  to 
visit  him  at  Bath  once  in  ten  days,  or 
as  often  as  required. 

On  the  following  day  after  the  exa- 
mination, the  first  attem])t  was  made  to 
perforate  the  stricture,  and  half  an  inch 
appeared  to  be  gained.  The  solid  mass, 
however,  on  pressing  the  point  of  the  in- 
strument against  it,  went  on  before  it, 
which  made  it  impossible  to  tell  how- 
much  the  lancet  had  penetrated.  About 
two  ounces  of  blood  were  lost ;  but 
the  pain  was  not  so  severe  as  might 
have  been  expected.  On  the  following- 
day  the  urethra  a])])eared  to  be  much  as 
usual  ;  I  left  Bath  the  same  night. 
Bougies  were  to  be  passed  every  day 
until  my  return. 

On  my  return  to  Bath,  I  found  our  pa- 
tient much  as  usual,  having  taken  his 
customary  exercise,  and  having  lived  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  w  as  accustomed 
to  do,  excepting  being",  perhaps,  a  little 


more  careful  in  diet.  The  bougies  had 
been  passed,  but  they  caused  so  profuse 
a  hiTjmonhage  that  Mr.  Norman  very 
judiciously  left  off  introducing  them. 
The  blood  lost  was  very  considerable 
each  time.  The  point  of  the  bougie 
appeared  to  touch  some  structure  in  the 
urethra,  which  instantly  bled.  This  was 
exemplified  on  passing-  more  than  one 
bougie.  The  first,  perhaps,  would  cause 
no  bleedino-at  all,  whilst  the  second,  the 
moment  it  touched  the  part,  appeared 
as  if  it  had  wounded  a  large  vessel. 
The  blood  instantly  gushed  forth  from 
the  urethra  in  a  large  stream,  and  con- 
tinued bleeding,  the  stream  gradually 
diminishing,  until  half  a  pint  or  more 
was  lost.  The  excrescence  through 
which  the  urine  passed  (as  seen  in  the 
plate)  was  of  a  very  vascular  character; 
and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  point  of 
the  bougie  sometimes  touched  it,  and 
sometimes  not.  When  it  did,  hsemor- 
rhage  was  the  result. 

The  lancetted  stilette  was  again  used, 
and  it  was  found  we  had  kept  the  ground 
we  had  already  gained  ;  but  the  hoemor- 
rhage  was  so  great  that  the  lancet  was 
only  thrust  out  twice  or  three  times.  We 
were  therefore  obliged  to  desist,  and  we 
agreed  to  leave  the  urethra  alone  for  a 
fortnight,  until  I  next  saw  Sir  Herbert. 
As  before,  no  inconvenience  arose  from 
using  the  instrinnent.  The  pain  was 
trifling,  and  from  an  hour  afterwards 
but  little  was  felt. 

In  rather  more  than  a  fortnight  I 
again  endeavoured  to  perforate  the  stric- 
ture, and  at  this  time  there  was  no 
bleeding  whatever.  We  appeared  to 
make  considerable  progress,  and  to  have 
nearly  arrived  at  the  prostate  gland  ;  but 
still  tlie  point  of  the  instrument  pressed 
against  a  solid  mass.  We  made  every 
effort  possible  to  get  into  the  bladder, 
but  could  not  succeed  ;  we  therefore 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  desist  for  the 
present,  being  aware  that  we  were  pro- 
bably deceived,  in  consequence  of  the 
solid  mass  being  pressed  on  before  the 
point  of  the  insti-ument.  No  mischief 
resulted. 

In  ten  days  more  I  again  went  to 
Bath,  and  found  Sir  Herbert  in  particu- 
larly good  spirits.  He  had  taken  his  cus- 
tomary exercise,  lived  as  usual,  and  he 
fancied  he  made  water  better ;  indeed, 
but  from  what  circumstance  I  cannot  say, 
he  certainly  did.  On  the  next  day  we 
resumed  the  attempt  to  perforate  the 
stricture,  and,  as  before,  we  appeared  to 
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make  progress.     We  did  all  we  could  to 
steady,  or  ratlier  to  fix  the  ])art,  in  order  to 
prevent  it  rercdinf;-  from  the  instrunient, 
and  \se  felt  tliat  we  were  all   l)nt  in  the 
bladder.     The  instrument  was  in  an  ex- 
act line  with  tlie  course  of"  the  urethra; 
and  it  was  full  ei'i^'ht  inches  in  the  ure- 
thra, but  we  could  not  g'et  it  farther; 
and  tlie  lancet  seemed  to  iiave  no  effect 
when  thrust  forward.     We  passed  ano- 
ther instrunient,  much  smaller  than  the 
other,  but  without  making"  any  impres- 
sion ;  it    was    withdrawn,    an(i   a   small 
elastic  gmn  catlieter  passed,  thinkino-  it 
])ossib]e   the   stricture  mi^ht  be    ])erfo- 
rated,    but   that  the  blunt  point  would 
not  follow  a  simple  incision.     It  unfor- 
tunately  ha])pened,   however,    that  the 
jioint  of  the  catlieter  touched  the  hiemor- 
rhag-ic    excrescence.       It    immediately 
burst    out   bleeding-,   and  so  profusely, 
that  we  were  com])clled  to  g'ive  u])  any 
further  attemjit,  fearing-,  if  such  hiemor- 
i-hag-e  continued,   that   the  patient,   cir- 
cumstanced as  he  was,   of  a   g-reat  ag-e, 
being-  enfeebled,  and   having-  a  disease 
of  the  heart,  niig-lit  die  from  the  loss  of 
blood;  we  therefore,  wiili   the  gTcatcst 
reluctance,   were  necessitated  to  do  no 
more.     We  consulted  together  wlietlier 
it  was  advisable  to  make    any  furtiier 
attcmy)t    on     a    future    occasion,    feel- 
ing  that   possibly  some   peculiar   alte- 
ration  of  jiarts  might  have  taken  place 
from   the  orig-inal  accident.     We   came 
to  the  determination  of  waiting-  until  the 
following  day,  to  see   the  result  of  the 
operation.     On  the  next  day  no  ill  con- 
sequences ensued ;  the  urine  passed  as 
freely  as  before,  and  but  little  pain  was 
felt  in  the  urethra.     Sir  Herbert  still  felt 
sanguine  that  we  should  ultimately  ac- 
complish our  object ;  and  being  aware, 
from    the  opinion  we  had  at  first  given, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  we  could 
perforate  so  solid  a  mass,  the  extent  of 
which  it  was  impossible    to  know,  un- 
der several  operations,  he  consented  to 
have  another  trial  made.     It  was  there- 
fore decided    to    defer   making  another 
attempt  for  a  montli,  and  in  the  mc^an- 
time   to    pass   a    soft  wax  bougie  c^ ery 
fourth  or  fiftli  day,  to  keep  the  ground 
we  had  alreadv  gained. 

In  a  week  from  the  time  of  my  return 
to  London,  I  received  a  letter  A-om  Sir 
Herbert,  from  which  tlie  following  is  an 
extract: —  '' 

"  I  felt  the  efft'cts  of  your  last  ojie- 
ration  more  acutely,  and  for  a  longer 
period,  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and 


therefore  v  ithheld  any  further  attempt 
till  this  morning;  wIkii  Mr.  Norman 
has  passed  a  bouiiie  (sucli  as  you  direct- 
ed), without  my  suffering  I'crij  much 
pain,  a  full  inch  further  than  it  ^^■as  ac- 
customed to  go  before  your  first  opera- 
tion. He  allowed  it  to  remain  there 
some  little  time,  and  then,  endeavouring 
to  press  it  a  little  further,  it  bent ;  and 
there  was  a  i-ery  slit/ht  tinge  of  blood, 
hardly  worth  mentioning;  but  he 
thought  it  jirudent  not  to  persevere,  and 
proposes  to  make  another  attempt  on 
Saturday,  of  which  you  shall  know  the 
result,  should  it  l)e  wortii  jiostage;  if 
not,  I  .shall  not  write  again  until  Tues- 
day— on  the  day  of  the  next  effort. 

"  With  respect  to  the  passage  of  wa- 
ter, I  cannot  say  it  is  improved  or 
otherwise,  but  much  as  you  saw  it. 

"  ]My  g-eneral  state  is  sadly  nervous, 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  with 
such  a  weight  on  my  mind ;  though  I 
avail  myself  of  this  favourable  weather, 
and  get  a  comfortable  walk  most  days." 
I  was  gratified  at  this  account,  be- 
cause it  shewed  how  well  our  patient 
was  g-oing  on.  It  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  he  should  have  suffered 
more  from  the  last  operation,  because 
more  w  as  done,  and  a  greater  effort  was 
made  to  perforate  the  stricture ;  but  the 
little  pain  the  passage  of  the  bougie  af- 
terwards ga\e,  and  its  producing-  only  a 
tiiif/e  of  blood,  proves  there  could  beiio 
inflammation  at  the  stricturcd  part.  The 
bougie,  also,  passing  "  a  full  inch  further 
than  it  was  accustomed  to  go  before  tlie 
first  operation,"  gave  every  encourage- 
ment for  us  to  continue  the  treatmenf. 
It  was  natural,  likewise,  that  Sir  Her- 
bert should  feel  nervous,  when  we  con- 
sider the  duration  of  the  disease — the 
painfulness  of  its  nature — the  sleepless 
nights — the  incontinence  of  urine,  and 
the  constant  dread  of  retention.  His 
being  able,  however,  to  follow  his  usual 
pursuits — such  as  walking,  Sic. — proved 
that  his  general  health  was  not  materi- 
ally afl^ected. 

I  did  not  receive  a  letter  again  on  the 
Saturday,  so  I  concluded  all  was  goino- 
on  well.  On  Tuesday  the  following  ac- 
count arrived  : — he  savs, 

"  I  Inne  little  to  report  of  our  pro- 
ceedings to-day.  Mr.  Norman  jiassed 
three  diflercnt-sized  bougies ;  one  (the 
secinid)  bent  at  about  the  end,  as  it  did 
with  you;  the  last,  which  was  of  a  large 
size,  went  on  certainly  /«//  as  far  as 
ever  we  have  gone  yet;  a  jiroof  tJie  new 
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passage  is  enlarged  to  that  extent, 
riie  « iiole  operation,  however,  was  at- 
teniled  with  very  considerable  pain, 
though  it  produced  no  blood  ;  and  I  as- 
cribe it,  in  some  measure,  to  the  ex- 
treme coldness  of  the  weather — for  cold 
afl'ecis  my  whole  fianie  much..  We  pro- 
pose now  to  wait  till  Thursday,  ere  we 
make  another  effort,  unless  Wednesday 
should  be  milder,  and  I  feel  less  nervous 
than  to-day.  If  we  are  not  doing  a 
little  good,  we  are  at  least  keeping  all 
as  it  was ;  so  trust  the  delay  cainiot  be 
injurious,  and  even,  indeed,  may  be 
beneficial." 

I  was  not  surjirised  to  hear  that  Sir 
Herbert  snfftred  from  the  severity  of  the 
cold  weather,  for  the  thermometer,  at 
that  time,  was  lower  tlian  it  had  been 
during-  the  whole  winter.  He  had  in- 
formed me  before  that  he  only  dreaded 
the  cold  weather,  fearing  that  it  might 
bring  on  (as  it  had  often  done)  a  spas- 
modic afl'ection  of  the  bladder,  and  re- 
tention of  urine.  On  November  8th,  I 
received  the  following  account  from  Mr. 
Norman  :  — 

"  Our  patient.  Sir  Herbert  Sawyer, 
has  not  been  so  well.  He  wrote  to  you 
of  my  having  passed  the  bougie  three 
times,  and  each  time  it  went  certainly 
an  inch  into  the  new  passage  which  had 
been  made  ;  it  gave  no  pain,  and  there 
w^as  no  bleeding  and  no  irritation  after. 
This  was  the  case  on  Monday,  which 
was  the  last  time  it  was  passed  ;  but  on 
Tuesday  he  became  feverish,  had  pain 
about  the  rectum,  and  the  next  day 
there  was  a  g-ood  deal  of  spasm  and 
effort  in  passing  his  urine;  still  it  did 
pass,  and  has  continued  to  do  so ;  but  the 
bladder  certainly  is  never  quite  emjiticd. 
He  is  much  worn  by  this,  and  his  pulse 
is  very  irregular.  T  have  no  doubt  this 
will  get  better,  but  of  course  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  use  the  bougie,  or  to  do 
any  thing  with  instruments,  for  the  pre- 
sent. He  wished  me  to  let  you  know 
this,  and  I  was  also  desirous  you  should 
know  his  present  state.  I  wdl  write  to 
you  again  about  him  in  a  day  or  two." 

From  this  statement  T  did  not  appre- 
hend that  much  serious  mischief  was 
going  on;  neither,  as  it  may  be  seen, 
did  Mr.  Norman.  It  ap])eared  to  me 
that  lie  had  one  of  his  usual  attacks,  in  a 
slight  degree,  of  spasm  of  the  bladder, 
and  that  this  was  brought  on,  according 
to  his  own  account,  from  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  and  that  it  would  most  pro- 
bably go  ofl'in  a  day  or  two.    When  the 


bougie  passed,  it  produced  no  pain,  and 
there  was  no  irritation  afterwards — nei- 
ther was  there  any  bleeding  :  thus  prov- 
ing that  there  could  not  have  been  mucii 
inflammation  at  tlie  strictured  ])art,  par- 
ticularly as  the  urine  continued  to  flow 
through  it. 

The  next  letter  I  received  from  Mr. 
Norman,  which  Mas  tliree  weeks  from 
the  time  I  last  saw  him,  and  a  week 
after  the  passage  of  the  last  bougie,  he 
informed  me,  very  much  to  my  sorrow, 
that  Sir  Herbert  had  gradually  got 
worse,  until  he  became  insensible,  and 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  puncture 
the  bladder.  I  immediately  took  a 
place  in  the  mail,  and  went  down  to 
Bath  the  same  evening.  On  my  ar- 
rival there  on  the  following  morning, 
I  called  u])on  Mr.  Norman  as  soon 
as  possible,  who  informed  me  that  I 
should  most  probal)ly  find  Sir  Herbert 
dead.  E\ery  means  that  could  be 
thought  of  had  been  adopted  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  patient,  but  without  efi'ect. 
On  going  to  the  house,  I  found  that  he 
still  lived,  and  he  was  in  much  the  same 
state  as  descrilied  by  Mr.  N.,  excepting 
that,  during  the  night,  a  consciousness 
had  occasionally  returned,  and  he  knew 
his  daughter,  and  some  of  the  people 
about  him:  his  breathing,  however,  was 
heavy,  almost  amounting  to  stertorous, 
and  his  pulse  even  more  irregular  than 
common,  although  it  had  some  power  in 
it.  The  pupil  was  dilated.  If  roused, 
he  would  answer;  but  he  immediately 
fell  into  a  comatose  state,  or  would  con- 
tinue a  low  muttering  to  himself.  I  ex- 
amined the  perineum,  but  there  was  no 
swelling  nor  tenderness. 

Mr.  Norman  and  myself  consulted  to- 
gether, and  em]doyed  every  means  in 
our  power;  but,  in  spite  of  all  remedies, 
he  only  lingered  on  until  the  following 
day,  and  tlien  died. 

Examination  of  the  body  twenty-two 
hours  after  death.  —  The  abdominal 
muscles  were  first  dissected,  to  examine 
the  opening  which  had  been  made  by 
the  oj)eration  of  puncturing  the  bladder 
above  the  pubes.  There  was  a  little 
extravasated  blood  between  the  fibres  of 
the  muscles.  The  parts  about  the  open- 
ing appeared  to  have  been  slightly  in- 
flamed, but  there  was  no  appearance  of 
suppuration,  nor  evidence  of  extravasated 
urine. 

The  bladder,  on  being  opened,  was 
found  to  contain  about  seven  ounces  of 
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turbid  urine  ;  its  extcnial  surface  was 
every  where  liig'lily  inflamecl,  ami  eo- 
vered  by  'i  niuco-jjuruleiit  secretion  a7id 
calcareous  matter  :  its  walls  were  about 
twice  tlie  natural  thickness,  and  its 
whole  volume  also  was  twice  or  three 
times  larg-er  than  natural. 

The  prostate  gland  wcs  slightly  en- 
larged, out  not  more  than  usual  in  old 
peojjle ;  and  the  tliird  or  middle  lobe 
was  not  increased  in  size. 


The  urethra  was  full  eleven  inches  in 
length.  It  was  not  inflamed  nor  ulce- 
rated. There  was  no  swelling  nor  for- 
mation of  matter,  nor  extravasation  of 
urine  into  the  perineum. 

There  was  a  stricture  commencing 
an  inch  anterior  to  the  bulb,  which 
occupied  more  tliau  an  inch  of  the 
canal  :  it  was  of  a  very  tougli  con- 
sistence ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  it, 
nearest  the  external  orifice  of  the  uretlira, 


a,  the  urethra. — b,  the  stricture.  — c,  the  excrescence  through  which  the  urine  passed. — d,  the  bristle 
introduced  through  the  centre  of  the  excrescence. -/,  a  probe  introduced  into  the  newly- 
made  canal. 


there  was  a  nipple-like  substance  pro- 
jecting into  the  canal,  resembling  the 
glans  penis  of  an  infant,  or  the  uvula, 
through  the  centre  of  which  there  was  a 
small  canal,  which  could  only  admit 
through  it  a  bristle,  and  through  which 
alone  tlie  urine  could  pass.  This  ex- 
crescence was  of  a  highly  vascular 
structure.  On  the  lower  side  of  this 
projection  there  was  a  newly-made 
canal,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  which  terminated  in  a  blind 
extremity,  and  \^llich  blind  extremity 
was  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from 
coming  out  into  the  urethra,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stricture*.  This  no  doubt 
was  produced  by  the  perforation  of  the 
lancetted  stilette,  or  urethral  perforator. 

TJiat  part  of  tlie  urethra  between  the 
stricture  and  bladder  was  elongated 
about  two  inches  more  than  natural :  it 
M'as  also  enlarged ;  and  several  small 
calculi,  about  the  size  of  millet  seeds, 
antl  one  as  large  as  a  pea,  were  lodged 
in  it. 

The  ureters,  more  particularly  the 
riglit,  were  much  enlarged,  and  con- 
tained urine. 

The  pelvis  of  each  kidney,  also,  more 
particularly    the    right,  was  extremely 

*  The  preparation  is  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Bath  Hospital. 


large,  and  so  thin  as  to  resemble  blad- 
der; each  of  tliem  contained  some  con- 
cretions of  litliic  acid.  The  cortical 
substance  of  both  was  very  pale,  thin, 
and  wasted,  being  not  more  than  half 
an  inch  in  thickness.  Tliere  were  some 
small  serous  cysts  on  their  surface. 

The  lungs  were  perfect. 

The  heart  was  greatly  diseased,  the 
left  ventricle  being  irregularly  hyper- 
trophied  or  thickened.  Tljc  right  ven- 
tricle was  considerably  dilated.  The 
mitral  valve  was  thickened,  and  some 
part  ajiproached  to  ossification. 

Portions  of  the  aorta  were  hard  and 
discoloured,  and  ap])roached  to  ossifica- 
tion. Tliis  artery,  also,  «  as  greatly  di- 
lated, particularly  the  abdominal  aorta. 
The  right  iliac  artery  was  obliterated. 

Tliebraiuandthe  arachnoid  membrane 
were  generally  inflamed,  and  some  parts 
of  it  were  opaque.  The  substance  of  the 
brain  was  vascular,  being  studded  by 
the  bloody  points  of  enlarged  blood- 
vessels. The  ventricles  contained 
serum. 

The  stomach,  intestines,  and  liver, 
were  healthy.  j\Iost  of  the  arteries  of 
the  lower  extremities  were  ossified. 

Remarks. — The  whole  history  of  this 
case,  taking  it  from  its  commeiicement 
to  its  tennination,  is  extremely  interest- 
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iiig".  Tlie  stricture  l)oiiig'  jirodueed  from 
an  accidenl,  tlie  contiiiuauce  of  the 
heemorrhatife  for  so  loiig  a  time  after- 
wards, and  the  imjiossibility  of  ever  in- 
trodiiciug-  an^'  urethral  instrument  into 
the  bladder,  are  all  points  of  interest. 
It  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  to  find 
stricture  brought  on  from  an  accident 
such  as  Sir  Herbert  met  with.  Sailors, 
for  instance,  as  in  Thomas  Clerk's  case, 
fall  from  tlie  rigging-  of  a  vessel,  and 
strike  the  perineum  against  any  project- 
ing- body  on  deck.  Those  who  ride 
much  are  liable  to  the  same  accident  : 
they  are  constantly  battering-  tlie  ])eri- 
neum  against  the  saddle,  or  by  some 
sudden  jirk  are  thrown  against  the 
pummel,  and  thus,  from  tlie  inflamma- 
tion produced  in  consequence,  give 
origin  to  the  disease.  I  have  observed 
that  this  kind  of  stricture  is  generally  of 
a  much  worse  description  than  those 
broug-lit  on  from  gonorrhoea,  or  from 
any  other  cause ;  and  I  attribute  it,  not 
only  to  the  coat  of  the  urethra  itself 
being-  altered  in  structure,  but  also  to 
the  parts  external  to  it  becoming  indu- 
rated and  consolidated. 

Tlie  hoemoirhage  liaving  continued  so 
long  after  the  accident,  shews  eitiier 
that  some  vessel  in  the  urethra  was  rup- 
tured, or  tliat  the  canal  itself  was  torn. 
Such  an  occurrence,  after  so  much  vio- 
lence, and  so  great  a  shock  having  been 
received  at  the  part,  might  naturally 
have  been  expected.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  same  happened  in 
Clerk's  case  ;  tlie  hrpmorrhage  from  the 
urethra  continued  for  three  days  after- 
Awards.  The  impossibility  of  passing-  a 
bougie  into  the  bladder  at  any  time 
after  tlie  accident  is  remarkable.  In 
the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  this  cir- 
cumstance cannot  be  easily  accounted 
for,  unless  the  accident  produced  some 
transposition  of  parts ;  but  in  the  latter 
stage  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining- it.  The  dissection  of  the 
urethra  proves  tiiat  tlie  introduction  of 
any  urethral  instrument  would  have 
been  impracticable,  if  not  impossible. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  in  this 
case,  no  doubt  arose  from  serous  apo- 
plexy, brought  on  by  the  irritation  and 
pain  produced  by  the  recent  intlamma- 
ti(m  of  the  bladder,  and  the  long  and 
continued  irritation  of  the  urinary 
organs  generally,  for  so  many  years. 
Serous  apoplexy  is  one  of  the '  com- 
monest terminations  of  disease  of  the  ure- 
thra and  bladder,  and  particularly  when 
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it  has  been  of  long  duration,  and  when 
the  individuals  who  are  the  subjects  of  it 
are  of  a  great  age.  The  sufleriugs  of 
patients  thus  situated,  are  so  great,  so 
painful,  so  constant,  so  harassing,  that 
their  life  is  gradually  \n  orn  out.  Both  by 
night  and  by  day  they  are  in  constant 
distress ;  they  cannot,  perha])s,  void 
their  urine  in  any  other  manner  than  by 
drops  ;  tbey  have  a  frequent  inclination 
to  do  so,  without  being  able  to  empty 
the  bladder;  it  passes  jtrobal)ly  invo- 
luntarily from  tlieni ;  they  are  oblig-ed 
to  rise  up  from  their  bed  every  quarter 
or  half  hour,  to  attempt  to  relieve  them- 
selves; their  rest  is  broken,  and  just  as 
they  have  fallen  aleeji  they  are  probably 
awoke  again,  from  the  distressing  de- 
sire to  make  water.  In  short,  their 
whole  occupation  is  in  attempting-  to 
relieve  themselves  of  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms  of  their  com})laint.  In 
this  dreadful  state  of  anxiety  and  misery 
they  continue,  until  they  become  en- 
feebled and  exhausted.  The  brain  at 
length  sjnnpathizes  with  the  pain  and 
irritation  of  the  urinary  organs  ;  urinary 
coma,  as  it  is  tcnned,  comes  on;  water 
is  formed  in  the  ventricles ;  and  serous 
apoplexy  is  the  result. 

On  reading-  the  account  of  the  post- 
mortem examination  of  the  body  in 
this  case,  we  can  only  feel  surprised 
that  Sir  H.,  with  so  much  dis- 
ease of  organs  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  functions  of  life, 
should  have  lived  so  long-.  Indepen- 
dently of  tiie  disease  of  the  urethra, whicii 
of  itself  was  sufficient,  by  the  constant 
and  liarassing-  ]iains,  and  the  long-  and 
continued  sutteriug  it  had  occasioned,  to 
cause  death,  we  may  observe  the  fol- 
lowing- morbid  chang-es  had  taken 
place :  — 

The  bladder  was  in  a  high  state  of 
inflammation,  being  three  or  four  times 
more  capacious  than  usual ;  and  from 
old  disease,  its  coats  were  twice  tlie 
natural  thickness  ;  calcareous  matter 
was  deposited  on  its  inner  surface, 
and  its  whole  appearance  evidently 
bore  marks  of  long  and  continued 
disease.  The  ureters  and  kidneys  were 
much  diseased,  the  former  being  consi- 
derably dilated,  and  the  suljstance  of 
the  latter  being  almost  entirely  obli- 
terated, the  cortical  part  being  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the 
pelvis  being  so  enlarged  and  thin  as 
rather  to  resemble  bladder  tlian  its  na- 
tural structure.     The  brain  had  suffered 
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both  from  previous  ami  recent  disease. 
The  arachnoid  incnibiane  was  in  many 
parts  opacjuc  and  tliickcned,  and  in  otliers 
indanicd.  Thcsidistanccof  tlie  brain  was 
studded  by  the  bloody  points  of  enhirged 
bbiod-vesscls,  and  tlio  ventricles  contain- 
ed serum.  The  heart  was  enlarued,  the 
left  ventricle  bein^j-  {"feneraliy,  but  irre- 
g-nlarly,  iiypertrophied,  some  parts  of  it 
beiui;'  thicker  than  others,  and  the  riofht 
ventricle  dilated.  The  valves  of  the 
aorta  were  ossified,  and  the  aorta  itself, 
throughout  its  whole  course,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  abdomen,  was  dilated 
lo  nearly  twice  its  natural  size.  Almost 
all  the  arteries  of  the  body  also  were 
ossified,  and  some  Avere  obliterated.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  state  of 
heart  and  arteries  mig'ht  at  any  time 
have  been  productive  of  sudden  death. 
Besides  these,  there  were  other  morbid 
changes,  of  a  minor  description,  iu  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body. 

It  will  be  clearly  seen  that  no  mis- 
chief aiose  from  the  operation.  There 
was  no  inflammation  at  the  strictnred 
part — no  ulceration — no  formation  of  ])us 
— and  no  extravasation  of  urine  into  the 
perineum.  In  fact,  excepting  the  stric- 
ture itself,  tlie  urethra  was  perfectly 
healthy. 

This  description  of  stricture  is  per- 
haps unicpie  :  the  ni])ple-like  projection, 
througli  vvliich  only  a  bristle  could  be 
introduced,  and  through  which  alone  the 
lu-ine  could  ])ass,  being  so  regularly 
formed,  and  resembling-  the  glans  jienis 
of  an  infant,  or  the  uvula,  is  a  morbid 
chang-e  \\  liich  I  have  never  before  wit- 
nessed in  the  urethra;  nor  have  I  met 
with  any  one,  however  experienced  he 
may  have  been  in  morbid  anatomy,  who 
has.  How  to  account  for  its  formation 
would  I)e  difficult ;  whether  it  was  a 
cong-enital  formation,  like  ntevus — whe- 
ther it  was  caused  from  the  accident — or 
whether,  from  the  extreme  closeness 
of  the  stricture,  the  sides  of  the  con- 
tracted part  were,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
urine,  gradually  forced  forward,  and 
thus  the  projection  was  formed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine.  The 
manner  in  which  it  projected  into  the 
centre  of  tlie  canal,  ho\\e\er,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  its  formation,  was  such, 
that  it  rendered  tlie  obstructed  ])art  to- 
tally imjjervious  to  any  instrument.  AV'c 
cannot  be  surj)rised,  therefore,  at  the 
failuie  of  surgeons  of  such  eminence, 
who  liad  attended  Sir  Herbert,  in  ])ass- 
jng'  a  bougie  or  catheter  into  the  blad- 


der. The  treatment  which  was  adopted 
appears  to  be  the  (uilyone  which  oflered 
the  slightest  chance  of  relief;  and  it  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  it  had  not  been 
sooner  attempted,  when  the  patient  had 
not  been  at  so  advanced  a  jjeriod  of  life, 
and  so  enfeebled  and  worn  out  by  the 
disease. 

[To  be  continued.] 


OBSTRUCTION    BY    A    BILIARY 
CALCULUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sill, 
By  giving-  an  early  insertion  to  the  fol- 
lowing-, you  will  oblige. 

Yours  most  obediently, 

Thomas  Ross. 

Wakefield,  Yorkshire, 
May  31,  1834. 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  given 
in  your  valuable  journal  of  the  10th 
instant,  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Borrett,  of  Nor- 
wich, res])ecting  cases  of  g-all-stone  not 
being"  exempt  from  danger  to  lite,  as  was 
most  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  post- 
mortem examination  of  the  fatal  ease 
therein  related,  I  beg-  leave  to  record  the 
substance  of  one  which  occurred  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  during  my  apprcntice- 
shi]). 

In  the  spring-  of  1823,  in  the  absence 
of  my  master,  I  visited  a  poor  woman 
living-  at  Brooksbank,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  this  town,  who,  on 
my  arrival,  jiresented  the  following' 
symptoms.  Pulse  at  the  wrist  scarcely 
perceptible;  extremities  quite  cold; 
coinitenance  indicative  of  great  suffer- 
ing; powers  of  articulation  and  swal- 
lo\ving-  nearly  gone.  Siie  was  laid  upon 
her  back,  the  thighs  being  drawn  up 
tow  ards  the  aljilonieii,  w  ith  an  occasional 
moan  and  slight  attempt  to  vomit.  The 
wlude  surface  was  of  a  dirty-yellow  hue, 
and  bedewed  with  a  clammy  moisture. 
There  was  a  slight  shrinking-  on  pres- 
sure upon  tlie  body,  but  no  swelling'  or 
tumidity  whatever.  She  died  in  less 
than  four  honrs  from  my  first  \isit. 

It  was  evident  notliing-  could  be  done 
here;  and  the  only  information  I  could 
collect  was  from  her  neighbours,  who 
said  tliat  the  bowels  had  been  eva- 
cuated, and  that  she  had  also  made 
water  during-  tlie  day:  they  also  stated 
that  she   was   attacked,   only   the   day 
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before  my  visit,  with  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach and  vomitino-,  and  that  something 
had  been  procured  from  the  druj^gist's 
for  her  relief;  further  adding,  that  in 
their  opinion  she  had  taken  poisoji ; 
which  supposition  was  most  probably 
grounded  on  the  suddenness  of  her 
death.  The  post-mortem  investigation 
took  place  on  the  day  following  her 
decease.  The  stomach  and  intestines 
were  perfectly  healthy,  as  were  the 
pancreas,  spleen,  and  kidneys :  the  con- 
tents of  the  jielvis  were  also  healthy. 
The  liver  was  darkish  in  appearance, 
being  engorged  with  blood;  but  there 
was  no  disease  at  all  of  its  structure. 
Gall-bladder  empty.  On  tracing  its 
duct,  and  that  of  the  liver,  there  was 
nothing  unnatural ;  but  on  arriving  at 
the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  the 
causeof  death  was  pretty  manifest.  About 
the  centre  of  this  common  conduit,  a 
biliary  calculus  was  found  firmly  impact- 
ed, which  created  some  difficulty  in  ex- 
tracting*. The  only  appearance  of  disor- 
der was  a  slight  inflammatory  blush  in 
the  coat  of  the  tube,  immediatelj^  sur- 
rounding the  stone.  The  contents  of  tlie 
thorax  were  perfectly  normal.  The 
head  was  not  examined. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  add,  that 
the  impression  I  received  from  this  case 
has  always  led  me  to  give  a  guarded 
prognosis  in  similar  circumstances. 


PATHOLOGY  OF  HYDRO- 
CEPHALUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Should  you  consider  the  following  re- 
marks on  hydrocephalus  worthy  of  in- 
sertion in  your  valuable  journal,  I  shall 
feel  obliged  by  your  giving  them  pub- 
licity.— I  remain,  sir. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 
John  Grantham. 

Crayford,  Kent, 
June  10, 1834. 

Serous  membranes  surround  the  vital 
organs,  and  are  composed  of  innumera- 
ble absorbents  and  lymphatic  vessels  in- 
ter woven  together;  the  blood-vessels  are 
few  in  number;  and  what  are  generally 
called  arteries  of  the  pleura  and  perito- 
neum,   kc.   are   no  more  than  trunks 


twining  over  their  external  surface,  sus- 
ceptible of  being  detached  wlicnever 
these  membranes  are  displaced,  being 
connected  \\\t\\  them,  and  not  concerned 
in  their  structure,  to  which  the  absor- 
bents, exhalants,  and  cellular  tissue,  al- 
most exclusively  contribute.  Undoubt- 
edly there  are  comnmnications  between 
the  arterial  system  and  the  serous  mem- 
branes through  the  exhalants,  but  no- 
thing respecting  the  nature,  the  dispo- 
sition, and  even,  in  some  degree,  the 
functions  of  these  vessels,  has  yet  been 
con-ectly  ascertained. 

The  vitality  of  serous  membranes  is 
very  distinct  from  that  of  adjacent  parts  : 
inflammation  does  not  destroy  them  ;  a 
fluid  is  always  (in  healtii)  found  on 
serous  surfaces.  Inflammation  acts  by 
suppressing  this  secretion  in  the  first 
j)eriods  of  inflammations.  When  the  ex- 
halants are  filled  witli  blood  accidentally 
admitted,  serum  flows  no  long-er  from 
their  free  surface :  it  is  during-  tliis  stage 
that  adhesions  take  place.  If  they  do 
not  form,  either  on  account  of  motion,  or 
from  any  other  reason,  and  if  the  in- 
flammation does  not  subside  by  resolu- 
tion, then  what  hajjjjens  in  an  open 
wound  takes  place  in  the  serous  sur- 
faces— they  suj>purate.  Now  this  sup- 
puration is  never  attended  with  ulcera- 
tion and  erosion  of  their  substance. 
Let  their  purulent  collections  be  never  so 
considerable,  these  membranes  will  con- 
stancly  remain  uninjured;  their  tissue 
will  only  be  more  or  less  thickened  ; 
they  emit  pus  in  the  same  way  as  their 
natural  serous  fluids — that  is  to  say,  by 
exhalation.  I  also  observe  that  absor- 
bents frequently  terminate  iutbc  neigh- 
bouring  veins :  whether  the  veins  ab- 
sorb or  not,  is  at  present  a  disputed 
point.  The  vessels  are  excited  in  the 
■following  degTccs  :  the  absorbents  first, 
the  lymphatic  glands  second,  and  the 
veins  last.  It  is  a  fact,  that  exhalation 
forms  tumors,  and  absorption  removes 
them;  and  from  IM.  Fodera's  experi- 
ments, it  is  inferred  that  exhalation  and 
absorption  take  place  by  transudation 
and  imbibition,  and  depend  on  the  capil- 
larity of  their  tissues. 

Three  circumstances  take  place  in 
the  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part, — 
two  connected  with  the  capillaries, 
and  one  with  the  large  vessels :  in 
the  first  change,  the  capillaries,  which 
conveyed  a  colourless  fluid,  contain  red 
blood  ;  the  second  ehang-e  consists  in  the 
increase  of  the  diameter  of  the  vessel ;  in 
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tlic  tbinl  chaiig^o,  the  arteries  and  veins 
arc  alike  all  over  distended.  This  a))- 
pcars  explieahle  on  two  ])riiu-iples, — 
increase  ofaninial  Iieat,  and  internijition 
in  the  circulation  of  tiic  capillaries. 
This,  as  I  ha\c  already  said,  shows 
a  direct  tendency  to  produce  su])pression 
in  the  exlialants.  In  inflammation,  the 
vessels,  the  blood,  and  the  nerves,  un- 
derg'o  a  chanoe.  I  do  not  say  that  in- 
flammation docs  not  take  place  in  a 
ncijj-hbourinfi'  org^an,  as  the  brain,  liver, 
&c.,  during  effusion,  but  that  inHam- 
niation  cainiot  and  docs  not  directly 
cause  cfl'usion. 

Clotp'.et,  Orfila,  and  Professor  Du- 
nieril,  have  all  stated  their  belief  that 
hydrocephalic  disease  in  children,  and 
cerebral  fevers  in  adults,  are  very  dis- 
tinct. Dr.  Nichol  considers  effusion 
as  more  under  the  infiuence  of  the 
nervous  system  than  the  arterial.  Dr. 
Ycates  most  ably  advocates  the  doctrine 
that  nervous  irritation  from  an  mdiealthy 
condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  pre- 
vents absor|)tion.  Dr.  iNIason  Good  con- 
siders hydrocephalus  "  to  arise  from 
two  remote  causes,  inflammation  and 
debility:"  this  nnist  imply  direct  and 
indirect  effect.  Dr.  James  Carmichael 
Smith  states  debility  as  the  cause  of 
serous  eft'usion,  and  never  saw  a  case 
that  required  the  loss  of  blood.  He  fur- 
ther remarks,  tliat  serf)us  ctt'usions,  the 
result  of  inflaunnation,  are  always  turbid, 
and  mixed  with  flakes,  whilst  the  sur- 
face of  inflamed  mend)ranes  are  covered 
with  coagulable  lymjdi,  the  membranes 
thickened,  and  adhering  to  the  C(uiti- 
g'uous  surfaces.  This  is  also  ]\Iorgagni's 
opinion.  Dr.  Blackhausen.  of  Bi'enien, 
dissected  sixteen  cases  of  hydrocephalus, 
in  all  of  which  the  mucous  tunic  of  the 
stomach  was  softened,  and  tiie  internal 
surface  of  the  intestines  studded  with 
diseased  follicular  glands,througli  which 
pus  escaped  ;  the  other  abdominal  or- 
g-ans  were  health  y.  Dr.  Golis,  Dr.  Watcs, 
Dr.  Cheyne,  and  Mr.  Abernclhy,  all 
state  their  belief  in  the  doctrine,  that  the 
primary  cause  of  hydroce])]ialus  exists 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  ;  and  from 
what  I  have  observed  in  (h'unkaids  who 
have  died,  the  arachnoid  membrane  in 
such  cases  is  always  more  or  less  affect- 
ed. I  would  also  add  a  statement  made 
by  ilaller  (El.  Phys.  vol.  vii.  s.  1,  parag-. 
9) — viz.  that  if  the  kidneys  refuse  to 
secrete,  urine  has  been  foinid  in  the  ven- 
liicles  of  the  brain. 

The   deductions  which    1    am    led  to 


make  are  these: — that  inflammation  is 
not  a  direct  cause  of  serous  effusion  ; 
but  that  whatever  tends  to  stimulate  the 
exhalant  vessels,  and  to  interrupt  the 
absorbents,  is  more  properly  the  cause  of 
such  a  condition. 


BRISTOL  INFIR3IARY  AND  MEDI- 
CAL SCHOOL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medkul  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  surgeons  of  the  Bristol  Infirmary 
have  not,  at  present,  the  least  intention 
of  trespassing  further  on  your  pages, 
or  offering-  any  re])ly  to  the  obser- 
vations you  have  thought  proper  to  in- 
troduce into  your  leading-  article  of 
last  Saturday  (which  only  came  to  my 
notice  yesterday),  with  res])ect  to  the 
memorial  lately  presented  by  them  to 
the  Parliamentary  Connnittee  on  Medi- 
cal Education,  Sec.  Sec.  My  colleagues, 
ho\vever,  avail  themselves  of  thiso])])oi-- 
tunity  of  acknowledging'  how  much 
they  feel  oblig-ed  by  tlie  publicity  your 
columns  have  g-iven  to  the  sentiments 
contained  in  that  document. 

Neither  would  tiie  "  Associated  Lec- 
turers of  the  Bristol  Medical  School " 
have  rcrpiested  the  favour  of  you  to  lay 
before  the  professional  public  the  ac- 
companying representation,  in  reference 
also  to  medical  education,  liut  that  it 
may,  in  some  respects,  be  considered  a 
reply  to,  or  in  some  deg-ree  an  indirect  ex- 
planation of,  some  of  the  points  advanced 
in  your  last  leading  article.  I  am  further 
induced  to  offer  it  to  your  notice,  in 
tlie  full  expectation  of  its  receiving- 
from  yom-  ])en  a  continuation  of  similar 
opinions  to  those  already  ])romulgated 
by  you  on  this  sul)ject.  A  bold, candid, 
and  imjiartial  objector  to  any  system  or 
plan,  is  always  desirable,  for  by  that 
means  its  originators  obtain  the  op])or- 
tunity  of  cori-ccting-,  and  consequently 
of  perfecting-,  the  object  they  have  in 
view  ;  how  fai-  you  have  sustained  this 
character  in  the  observations  you  have 
been  pleased  to  make,  we  beg-  to  leave 
with  the  Parliamentary  Committee  and 
the  ])rol'ession  to  |)ronounce  judg-ment. 

It  has  not  escaped  my  notice,  that 
your  criticism  is  founded  chiefly  upon 
the  aid  it  derives  from  the  surg'eons  of 
the   Birmingham  Hospital    having  do- 
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clined  to  meet  the  views  eiiteitained  by 
the  surg-eons  of  the  Bristol  Iiifirniaij ; 
and  as  you  have  not  alluded  to  any 
otiier  support  in  this  important  question, 
I  may  venture  to  conclude  that  at  pre- 
sent the  g-entlemen  of  tliat  institution 
stand  alone  *.  This  coincides  with  my 
own  information,  after  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  most  of  the  sur- 
geons of  tlie  different  jirovincial  liospi- 
tals.  The  surgeons  both  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  Mancliester,  and  Gloucester, 
have  already  announced  that  tliey  con- 
cur most  iully  in  our  sentiments,  and 
will  clicerfully  co-operate  with  us  in 
any  measures  which  may  bo  deemed 
most  advisable.  Tjiis  combination  of 
eflbrt  is  not  only  very  encouraging,  but, 
we  trust,  will  have  its  due  influence 
with  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  in 
recommending-  to  the  legislature  that 
the  obnoxious  regulation  com])lained  of 
may  be  annulled,  or  so  modified  as  not 
any  longer  to  embarrass  and  interrupt 
provincial  medical  education. 

I  presume  you  cainiot  have  any  ob- 
jection to  jmblisii  this  letter,  with  the 
accompanying  documents,  after  the  ])ub- 
licity  and  imj)ortance  you  have  tliought 
fit  to  bestow  on  a  subject  certainly  of 
no  ordinary  interest,  both  to  the  profes- 
sion and  society  generally. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Hetling. 

Clifton,  Bristol, 
June  8,  1834. 

[We  readily  give  insertion  to  the  pre- 
ceding" letter,  but  really  cannot  do  so 
with  the  documents  sent  along  with  it. 
The  memorial  addi'essed  to  Mr.  War- 
burton  is  in  substance,  if  not  in  words, 
identical  with  that  already  ])ublished  in 
our  number  for  May  3,  page  190. 
With  respect  to  the  prospectus  of  the 
Bristol  school,  we  can  only  give  it 
publicity  in  the  usual  way,  upon  our 
wrapper.  We  take  leave  to  add,  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Hetling's  sugg'estion 
that  we  should  continue  our  observa- 
tions, that  as  yet  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  answer  those  already  offered. 
When  this  has  been  done,  it  will  be 
quite  time  enough  to  follow  them  up. — 
Ed.  Gaz.] 


•  Mr.  H.  has  since  writteu  to  inform  us,  that 
the  surgeons  of  the  Bath  United  Hospital  entirely 
concur  with  their  brethren  of  Birmingham.— 
Ed.  Gaz. 
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"  L'Auteur  se  tue  4  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abr^ger." — D'Alembkiit. 


All  Esxay  on  the  Relation  of  the  Theory 
of  Bloruh  to  Insanity.  By  T.  Mayo, 
M.D.  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Whoever  has  turned  his  attention  to 
the  subject  of  insanity,  or  lunacy,  or 
what  is  po])ularly  termed  unsounduess 
of  mind,  must  have  felt  the  vagueness 
in  which  he  was  soon  involved  ;  and,  if 
of  a  speculative  turn,  he  must  have 
been  induced  to  form  such  definitions 
as  might  serve  to  bring-  the  matter  under 
consideration  witliin  reasonable  bounds. 
In  general  there  is  but  one  sort  of  de- 
rangement recognized — that  in  whicli 
there  is  a  ])erversion  of  sonic  of  the 
intellectual  faculties:  but  this  will  by  no 
means  comprehend  that  state  in  which 
human  beings  are  not  unfrequently 
found,  where  the  reasoning-  powers  are 
not  perceptibly  impaired,  but  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  moral  princi]>le  —  the 
fertile  source  of  ail  tlteii-  irregulai-ities 
— of  their  crimes.  Paley,  we  know, 
was  of  opitiion  that  man  is  not  na- 
turally a  moral  being-  ;  a  position 
which  he  attempted  to  establish  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  depravity  of  savage  na- 
tions. This,  however,  Dugald  Stewart 
successfully  controverted,  by  attributing 
all  such  exam])les  of  the  non-ap])ear- 
ance  of  a  moral  principle,  to  tlie  ab- 
sence of  those  circumstances  by  wliich 
it  might  be  brought  forth  and  duly  de- 
veloped. "  Did  it  ever  enter  into  the 
mind  of  the  wildest  theorist,"  says  this 
distinguished  jirofessor,  "  to  imagine 
that  the  sense  of  seeing  would  enable  a 
man,  brought  up  from  the  moment  of 
his  birth  in  utter  darkness,  to  form  a 
conception  of  liglit  and  colours  ?" 

But,  however  untenable  the  ])osition — 
however  mischievous  tlie  doctrine,  that 
man  is  naturally  destitute  of  a  moral 
sense — it  would  seem  not  only  possible, 
but  higlily  ])robable,  that  tiiere  are  many 
individuals  in  this  predicament.  We 
speak  of  man,  generally,  as  a  reason- 
able being-,  tliongh  the  individual  ex- 
ceptions are  ncitlier  rare  nor  kw : 
and  so  we  may  also  descant,  in  general 
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terms,  on  the  moral  nature  of  man, 
tboiigh  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
instances  are  not  infrequent  of  persons 
Avbo,  from  natural  deficiency  of  some 
moral  feeling-,  are  not  jjrojjcrly  to  be 
deemed  responsible  a^jents, — so  far  as  by 
so  deeming  them  we  imply  the  presence 
of  an  universal  ])rinci])le. 

Dr.  Mayo,  in  tlie  interesting-  pamph- 
let before  us,  liolds  that  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  ag-cnt  necessarily  falls  into 
vicious  habits,  or  criminal  acts,  from 
want  of  a  particular  moral  sense,  he 
being-  thus  destitute  of  a  stmdard  by 
which  certain  forms  of  g-ood  and  evil 
can  be  estimated.  Aristotle  was  of  this 
opinion,  when  he  described  a  class  of 
men  in  whom  the  ^eXna-Tov,  by  which  he 
denominates  the  moral  sense,  "  has  not 
indeed  been   corrupted,   but  has  never 
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iihers  of  mind  have  so  constantly  over- 
ooked  this  circumstance — no  doubt  from 
their  great  zeal  to  generalize,  and  to 
deal  in  sweeping-  theories.  There  has 
been  the  hint  in  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle 
for  above  twenty  centunes,  yet  has  it 
remained  a  barren  topic  for  commenta- 
tors and  succeeding-  moralises,  till  our 
present  author,  with  a  practical  object 
m  view,  has  called  attention  to  tlie  im- 
portance of  taking-  it  into  consideration. 
In  tlie  character  of  Tiberius,  as  de- 
picted by  Tacitus,  it  would  seem  g-ra- 
tuilous  to  assiime  that  a  moral  feel- 
ing- existed.  Ciesar  Borgfia  is  adduced 
as  anotlier  example  from  history ;  and 
Loi-d  Wharton  exem])lifies  the  same 
position,  as  he  is  described  by  Swift  as 
being-  "  without  the  sense  of  shame  or 
g-lory,  as  some  men  are  v\ithout  tlie 
sense  of  smelling;  and  tlierefore  a  g-ood 
name  to  him  is  no  more  tljan  a  precious 
ointment  would  be  to  these."  But, 
without  having-  recourse  to  examjiles  of 
tliis  sort,  selected  from  the  records  of 
history,  we  may  quote  a  cou])le  of  pa- 
rallel or  contrasted  cases  from  common 
life.  Dr.  Mayo  g-ivcs  them  as  iustances 
coming-  under  iiis  own  cognizance. 

"Mr.  A.  was  born  in  a  respectable 
station,  and  is  in  ])()ssession  of  a  good 
fortune,  of  as  much,  at  least,  as  he  has 
allowed  to  remain  out  of  a  good  fortune. 
He  lias  a  wife  and  children,  and  as 
many  friends,  or  rather  associates,  as  his 
convivial  qualities  retain  for  him,  in 
spite  of  the  Jiardncss  of  his  character. 
He  has  always  been  profusely  extra- 
vagant ;    for  his  passions  and  appetites 


have  compelled  him  to  squander  money, 
which  he  would  probably  have  hoarded, 
if  his  selfishness  had  taken  that  turn. 
His  temper  is  at  once  stem  and  violent; 
and  all  who  know  liim  expect  that  the 
dispositions  of  his  will  nuist  prove  him, 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  utterly 
unjust.  If  he  had  sufhcient  courage,  he 
would  rob  or  murder;  for  his  cupidity  is 
under  no  moral  check  ;  but  he  is  natu- 
rally very  timid,  and  owes  to  this  cir- 
cumstance his  freedom  from  sucli  acts  as 
the  law  construes  into  crimes.  Such  is 
Mr.  A.,  and  such  also,  or  as  nearly  such 
as  the  distinctive  points  which  separate 
all  individuals  will  allow,  is  Mr.  G.  his 
neighbour.  But  there  ha])pens  to  exist 
a  })eculiarity  in  the  latter,  which  mate- 
rially alters  the  course  of  his  life,  and  its 
icsuits  upon  others.  Mr.  G.  was  ob- 
served to  talk  veiy  much  to  himself. 
This  excited  attention  ;  and,  on  furtlier 
inquiry,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was 
habitually  under  the  influence  of  false 
percejjtions,  and  that  he  considered  him- 
self solicited  by  certain  voices,  audible 
only  to  himself,  to  perfonu  those  actions 
which  indeed  flowed  naturally  enough 
from  his  own  evil  dispositions.  INIr.  G. 
was  accordingly  recognized  as  a  lunatic, 
and  ])laced  under  restraint.  Thus  the 
family  of  ^Ir.  G.  is  secured  against  the 
results  of  liis  moral  cJiaracter;  and  his 
fortune  will  descend  according  to  the 
principles  of  law  ;  thus  dealing  out  a 
justice  to  others,  and  a  protection  to  /tivi, 
which  would  have  been  refused,  but  for 
this  hallucination." 

Parallel  iustances  to  the  foregoing 
are  of  every-day  occurrence,  and  seem 
to  have  been  so  for  ages  ;  yet  the  mea- 
sures which  would  appear  to  suggest 
themselves  in  consequence  have  met 
with  no  attention.  \Ve  readily  adopt 
a  coercive  treatment  where  we  Aincy  an 
intellectual  aberration  to  be  present ; 
but  we  take  no  steps  to  provide  for  those 
cases  in  which  the  moral  feelings  aie  in 
a  morbid  or  an  evanescent  condition: 
nay,  we  make  the  unfortunate  ])er- 
sons,  who  are  in  tiiis  predicament,  as 
accountable  as  other  people  for  tlieir 
actions.  Lord  Ferrers  was  haiig-ed  for 
a  murder  committed,  not  certainly  in 
a  state  of  intellectual  derangement,  as 
his  conduct  l)oth  at  the  time  of  the  mur- 
der, and  subsequently  at  his  trial  and 
execution,  clearly  showed;  but  if  we 
consider  the  inqiuted  crime  with  re- 
ference  to   a  moral    principle — of    the 
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existence  of  which  in  his  lordship  there 
is  no  evidence — the  wliolc  circumstances 
assume  a  new  cliaracter;  and  we  can- 
not hut  maintain  that  there  was  com- 
mitted in  his  case  a  great  judicial  error. 

In  most  cases  of  deliberate  suicide 
we  have  examples  of  this  moral  form  of 
insanity  on  which  our  author  insists. 
"  No  intellectual  delusion,"  says  Dr. 
Mayo,  "need  be  jjrcsent  when  self- 
destruction  is  coveted.  But  there  must 
be  an  extinction  of  that  moral  sense, 
which  revolts  from  it  on  grounds  inde- 
pendent of  fear.  Owing-,  however,  to 
the  systematic  neglect  of  moral  symp- 
toms, the  suicide  is  seldom  recog^nized 
as  possessing"  his  destructive  tendency 
until  he  has  made  an  attempt  upon  his 
life  ;  often,  therefore,  until  all  measures 
must  he  too  late.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  exist  means  of  improvement  in 
our  acquaintance  w  ith  the  symptoms  of 
a  disorder  which  is  at  present  not  re- 
cognized until  it  is  fatal." 

Several  other  instances  are  referred  to 
by  our  author  as  tending  to  establish 
his  position  ;  and  his  sugg'estions  as  to 
the  conduct  which  we  should  pursue, 
on  admitting  the  existence,  of  moral 
derangement,  though  not  very  definite, 
seem  just  and  praiseworthy.  The  ex- 
pediency of  ascertaining-  the  existence  of 
the  state  in  question  by  positive  proofs 
is  obvious,  and  indeed  more  imjjerative 
than  when  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
merely  unsound  uut^rstanding,  inas- 
nmch  as  demonstrations  of  folly  are 
less  fonnidable  than  those  of  crime. 

The  sort  of  restraint  to  which  per- 
sons labouring  under  moral  insanity 
should  be  subjected,  is  a  question  of  deep 
and  vital  importance  :  at  present,  as  tlie 
author  observes,  there  is  no  medium 
between  a  well-regulated  school  and  a 
mad-house ;  and  as  to  the  application  of 
the  jury  system  to  cases  in  wJjich  com- 
missions of  lunacy  are  sought  for,  we 
fully  agree  with  Dr.  M.  that  it  is  often 
singularly  absurd  and  mischievous. 

We  recommend  very  strongly,  to  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  these  matters, 
the  perusal  of  Dr.  Mayo's  pamphlet. 
The  author  himself  considers  it  as  af- 
fording a  mere  outline  of  the  important 
subject  of  which  it  treats ;  but  we  think 
there  is  in  it  abundance  of  materiel  for 
reflection,  the  result  of  which  cannot 
but  prove  beneficial  to  the  comuuinity. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  June  14,  1834. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  milii,  dignitatem 
Artis  Medicce  tneri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in 
publicum  sit,  dieeudi  periculum  non  reeuso." 

Cicero. 


VALUE  OF  SCOTCH  DEGREES 
IN  ENGLAND. 

A  TRIAL  lately  took  ])lace  at  the  Dorset 
Assizes,  the  results  of  which  involve 
considerably  the  interest  of  ])hysiciaus 
with  Scotch  or  Foreign  degrees  practis- 
ing south  of  the  Tweed.  A  gentleman 
who  had  obtained  the  doctorate  at  St. 
Andrew's,  was  slandered — or  supposed 
himself  to  be  so,  by  another  physician  ; 
indeed,  the  words  applied  to  him  seem 
to  have  been  very  strongly  depreciatory 
of  his  professional  attainments — brand- 
ing him,  in  fact,  as  "  an  impostor," 
"  ignorant,"  and  as  "  unfit  to  practise 
physic."  The  jury  do  not  ap])ear  to  have 
attached  much  im])ortance  to  these  spe- 
cimens of  the  odium  medioim,  nor  to 
have  treated  professional  cliaracter  as  a 
very  valuable  concern,  having  only 
mulcted  the  defendant  in  the  sum  of 
ten  pounds  sterling.  Nevertheless,  they 
admitted  the  principle  in  awarding-  even 
these  very  moderate  damages  ;  but 
small  as  they  were,  the  losing  party 
thought  them  too  much,  and  employed 
counsel  to  move  for  a  rule  to  shew  cause 
why  the  verdict  should  not  be  set  aside, 
and  either  a  non-suit  entered,  or  a  new 
trial  granted.  The  ground  of  this  ap- 
plication, and  the  decision  thereupon  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Dcnman,  are  the 
points  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  at- 
tention. 

It  was  urged  that  the  plaintiff  had  a 
Scotch  degree,  but  no  license  from  the 
English  College  of  Physicians;  that 
the  jury  had  found  for  the  plaintiff 
(piasi  a  legal  practitioner,  but  that  a 
Scotch    physician    was  not  entitled    to 
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practise  in  Eiiylaiid  without  the  College 
license ;  and  cpnsequently  that  he  had 
been  protected  in  a  capacity  which  the 
law  does  not  recognize.  The  only  an  - 
swer  to  this  which  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  ingrd,  was,  that  his  client  liad 
a  St.  Andrew's  degree — was  a  pliysician 
in  Scotland,  and  consequently  equally  a 
physician  in  England,  the  two  countries 
being  united.  When  the  case  had  been 
heard,  Lord  Deuman  said,  that  before 
a  man  C(  uld  recover  for  slander  against 
hiin  in  any  business,  it  was  first  neces- 
sary to  slicw  that  he  earned  on  sucli 
business  lawfully  ;  butwhetliera  Scotch 
diploma,  without  an  English  license, 
did  or  did  not  so  legalize  the  part}-,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say.  This,  which 
was  merely  an  adjournment  of  the  cause 
on  the  part  of  his  Lordshi]),  in  order  that 
he  might  clearly  ascertain  the  law  of  the 
case,  was  forthwith  construed,  by  some  of 
our  contemporaries,  into  theexpression  of 
an  intention,  by  Lord  Deuman,  to  give 
judgnnent  in  opposition  to  what  his  pre- 
decessors had  declared  to  be  legal ;  his 
remarks  being'  made,  as  we  were  told, 
"  notwithstanding  the  recorded  decisions 
of  several  of  the  judges;"  while, 
again,  we  were  farther  favoured  witli  the 
information  (not  by  Lord  Dcnman,  but 
by  the  worthy  and  sagacious  editor)  that 
"the  verdicts  given  under  the  direction  of 
the  judges,  against  graduates  in  medi- 
cine and  mcmbois  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, were  contrary  to  law."  That  the 
Chief  Justice  did  not  take  the  ojjinion 
of  this  great  [crowncr's  quest]  law 
autliority,  instead  of  that  of  tiic  Judges 
of  the  land,  must  be  attributed  to  some 
pecidiarity,  not  to  say  obliquity,  in  the 
constitution  of  his  mind  ;  but  it  so  haj)- 
pens  that  his  lordship,  after  having  duly 
weiglied  the  case,  and  satisfied  himself 
of  the  law,  came  to  a  decision  diametri- 
cally the  reverse  of  that  which  our  eon 
hmporary  instructed  him  to  give,  and 
pronounced  that  which  fnlJows: — 


"  The  court  had  (his  lordship  saidj 
taken  time  to  consider  the  question 
raised  in  this  case,  which  was,  whether 
a  person  who  had  obtained  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine  in  a  Scotch  uni- 
versity, in  the  College  of  St.  Andrew's 
for  instance,  could,  without  obtaining 
a  license  from  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  London,  maintain  an  action,  in  the 
character  of  a  physician,  in  this  country. 
Their  lordships  were  of  ojiinion  that 
he  could  not ;  and  they  came  to  that 
conclusion  on  the  words  of  the  statute 
14  and  15  Hen.  VITL,  c.  5.  The  first 
section  declared  who  should  practise 
as  physicians  in  London.  The  third 
section  of  that  statute  recited,  that  in 
the  dioceses  out  of  London  it  was  not 
likely  tliere  «ould  be  foinul  men  fit 
to  practise  medicine,  as  required  by 
the  first  section  ;  and  it  enacted,  that 
henceforth  no  man  should  ])ractise  in 
such  place  "  without  a  letter  of  license 
from  the  College  of  Physicians,  ex- 
cept the  graduates  of  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which 
both  accorded  him  all  things  for  his 
advantage  without  any  grace."  This 
statute  vested  the  power  of  granting 
such  a  license  in  the  College  of  Ph}^- 
sicians  ;  and  Lord  Holt,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Court,  in  the  case  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  v.  Lovett  (Lord  Raymond's 
Report,  472),  decided  that  even  a  gra- 
duate of  the  Univei-sity  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  could  not  practise  as  a  phy- 
sician within  London,  or  seven  miles  of 
it,  except  by  letters  of  license  from  the 
College  of  Physicians.  A  similar  opi- 
nion was  also  held  in  the  case  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  v.  West,  in  10 
Modern  Reports,  ;3.i3,  and  those  decisions 
must  bind  the  Court  in  the  ])resent  in- 
stance. In  the  latter  of  these  cases  the 
Courtadopfed  theopinion,that  l>y  thelast 
clause  in  the  statute,  none  should  jirac- 
tise  in  the  country  without  a  license  from 
the  President  and  three  Elects,  unless  he 
were  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  Univei'sities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  followed, 
from  (he  authority  of  that  case,  that 
the  ])laintiff  here  had  no  right  to  prac- 
tise as  a  ])hysician  in  the  country  \vith- 
out  a  license  fn)m  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, although  there  was  not  in  the 
statute  any  ])enally  imposed  njjon  him 
for  so  doing.  Tiiis  action,  it  was  lliere- 
fore  clear,  could  not  he  maintained  by 
liini  in  resjiect  of  slander  upon  him  in  a 
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piofessiou  which  hy  law  he  had  no  right 
to  exercise.  In  the  case  of"  Smith  v. 
Tijlor,  1  New  Reports,  203,  was  a 
dictum  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield, 
in  which  he  was  supposed  to  say,  that 
since  the  Union  a  degree  conferred  by 
the  Scotch  Universities  liad  the  same 
efftct  as  a  degree  conferred  ])y  the  Eng- 
lish Universities.  The  Court  did  not 
think  tliat  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield 
meant  to  imjilj  any  such  thing  ;  but,  if 
he  did,  they  were  of  o])inion  that  the 
dictum  was  totally  unwarrantable  by 
any  authority.  The  verdict  given  for 
the  plaintifl",  with  201.  damages,  must 
therefore  be  set  aside,  and  thcjndgment 
of  the  Court  must  be  given  for  the  de- 
fendant." 

It  thus  appears  that  a  physician  with 
a  Scotch  degree,  but  without  the  Col- 
lege license,  cannot  recover  damages 
for  being  called  an  impostor, — and  whe- 
ther the  law  be  a  good  or  a  bad  one 
is  not  now  the  point, — let  it  be  only 
kept  in  mind  that  it  is  the  law.  Lord 
Mansfield,  indeed,  was  supposed  to  have 
held  that  a  Scotch  degree  was  equi- 
valent to  an  English  one;  but  we  be- 
lieve that  all  other  judges  have  differed 
from  him  in  opinion,  and  the  de- 
cision airived  at  by  Lord  Denman  is 
that  on  wjiich  tlie  highest  authorities 
have  concurred.  It  is  of  importance  to 
be  aware  that  practising"  as  a  physician 
beyond  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from 
London,  without  a  license  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  is  a  misdemeanor 
said  to  be  punishable  by  common  in- 
formation ;  but,  in  fact,  apparently  en- 
tailing on  the  party  only  the  negative 
disadvantage  of  being-  unable  to  sustain 
an  action  in  his  professional  capacity. 

This  is  undoubtedly  an  incongruous 
and  unsatisfactory  state  of  matters  ;  and 
though  we  cannot,  like  our  coutem- 
poiary,  imply  that  Lord  Denuiau  should 
on  his  own  proper  authority  set  aside 
the  law,  instead  of  administering  it,  yet 
wc  do  opine  that  it  were  more  natural 
and  consistent  to  have  medical  educa- 
tion so  regulated  that  tjic  value  of  dift'e- 
rrnt  di])lomas  and  designations  should 


be  ])crfectly  known  and  understood.  In 
our  opinion,  no  degree  granted  by 
teachers,  as  is  done  at  Edinburgh  and 
other  Universities,  ought  to  be  admitted 
as  a  legal  qualification  to  practise ;  and 
we  suspect  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  cease  to  be  so.  But  in 
such  case  the  graduates  of  Oxford  anil 
Cambridge  ought  to  stand  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  others — certainly 
they  ought  not  to  have  any  advantage 
over  them;  their  degree  ought  not,  as 
at  present,  to  confer  a  power  to  prac- 
tise, independently  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  It  is  one  of  the  many  grave 
points  which  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  whether  this 
principle  of  acting-,  as  a  check  upon 
degree-giving  institutions,  should  not  be 
retained,  under  certain  modifications  and 
restrictions ;  and  among-  others,  that  of 
making  it  imperative  on  the  graduate  in 
medicine,  so  long-  as  degrees  are  con- 
ferred by  those  who  teach,  to  receive  the 
license  of  an  independent  body — such 
license,  however,  being  equally  valid  on 
either  side  of  the  Tweed  or  of  the  Irish 
Channel. 

THE  LATE  BARON  PERCY. 

A  BUST  of  Baron  Percy,  the  eminent 
military  surgeon,  is  about  to  be  ])laced 
in  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  The  re- 
port on  the  pro]»riety  of  its  admission 
was  drawn  up  by  Desgenettes,  who  paid 
a  handsome  tribute  to  tlie  memory  of 
his  old  friend.  Tlie  standing  order  is, 
that  no  bust  or  picture  of  a  member 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  Academy  till 
he  has  been  dead  for  at  least  five  years, 
M.  Percy  died  in  1825 ;  and  the  present 
application  has  been  made  by  Madame 
la  Baronne,  who  emjiloyed  David  to 
execute  a  splendid  marble  bust  of  iier 
deceased  husband. 

MEDICAL  RESPONSIBILITY   IN 
FRANCE. 

The  Visigoths  had  a  law,t]iatif  a  ])hy- 
sician  were  called  in  to  a  case,  and  took 
charge  of  it,  he  was  bound  to  efi'ect  a 
cure,     If  the  patient   died,   the  physi- 
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cian  was  iinmciliutcly  delivered  up  to 
the  IViciids  of  (lie  deceased,  tljat  tliey 
might  (h)  "hat  they  liked  uith  liiiii. 
Some  of  the  French  journalists  eoinplain 
piteously  that  the  laws  aflectins'  the 
profession  in  Fiance,  at  the  present  day, 
are  not  less  severe.  A  case  lately  oc- 
curred at  Evreiix,  in  which  a  M.  Tiiouret- 
Norov,  in  consequence  of  ailejied  mala- 
n-axis,  hy  accidentally  injuring-  the 
jrachial  artery,  so  as  to  render  aiii])U- 
tation  necessary,  was  nuilcted  in  heavy 
damages ;  and  having  apjjealed  to  a 
higher  tribunal,  had  400  fr.  more  laid 
on  him,  by  way  of  interest  on  his  for- 
mer fine. 


3IEDIC0-CHIRURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Tuesday,  Blay  27,  1834. 


On  Fihro-Calcareons  Tumois,  ciud  Polypi  of 
the  lliertis.  By  Robert  Lee,  M.I). 
F.R.S.  Physician  to  the  British  Lying- 
in  Hospital,  the  St.  Marylebone  Infir- 
mary, &.C.  5tc. 

Dr.  Lee  recognizes  three  classes  of  uterine 
diseases  which  are  attended  with  altera- 
tion of  structure.  1.  Those  produced  by 
inflammation,  atrophy,  or  hypertrophy,  of 
any  of  the  textures  of  the  utcnis;  :2,  those 
arising  from  tumors  developed  in  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  organ,  or  from  enlargement 
of  the  glands  about  its  orifice,  but  not  of 
a  malignant  form  ;  and,  .3,  those  result- 
ing from  a  malignant  si)ccific  action  of  the 
uterus,  by  which  its  different  textures  and 
adjacent  parts  become  disorganized.  Of 
the  first  class,  the  author  has  treated  in 
the  l.jth  and  16th  vols,  of  the  jMcdico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent communication  he  confines  himself  to 
the  second  class. 

Fibrous  tumors  of  the  uterus  arc  some- 
times met  with,  not  larger  than  a  ])ea; 
but  oc(asi(mally  they  are  the  size  of  a 
cricket-ball,  or  even  of  the  gravid  uterus 
in  the  ninth  month.  When  cut  into,  they 
present  a  laminated  or  radiated  semi-carti- 
laginous structure.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  have  a  granular  a])pearance,  as  if 
made  up  of  smaller  tumors,  each  enve- 
loped in  a  thin  capsule  of  cellular  mcm- 
])rane.  Their  colour  is  generally  a  yellow- 
ish white;  sometimes  an  ash-grey,  ap- 
proaching to  dark  slate.  They  are  vascu- 
lar, arteries  and  veins  of  considerable 
magnitude  running  i)ito  their  substance, 
and  occasionally  cavities  containing  dark- 
coloured  gelatinous  fluid  are  found  in  their 
central  parts.     In  one  si)ceinicn  (a  prepa- 


ration and  drawing  of  which  was  exhi- 
bited), a  clot  of  blood  was  contained  in 
the  cavity  of  the  fibrous  tumor.  Uut 
where  those  tumors  continue  to  increase 
without  cavities,  they  become  cartilagi- 
nous, and  have  neither  arteries  nor  veins 
containing  red  blood;  calcareous  deposi- 
tions are  found  in  their  substance,  and 
they  are  often  ultimately  converted  into  a 
mass  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
which  is  sometimes  so  hard  as  to  admit  of 
a  jjolish  like  marble. 

Baylc  considers  this  sort  of  bodies  as 
osseous,  and  Andral  as  an  ossiform  trans- 
formation. The  latter  also  appears  to 
have  adopted  Brugnatelli's  view  of  the 
subject.  In  one  of  Brugnatelli's  con- 
cretions, however,  on  its  being  divided 
with  a  hammer,  the  tibia  of  a  chicken 
was  fonnd  in  its  centre;  the  miuss 
was  ascertained  to  consist  of  phos- 
phate of  lime;  and  a  second  calculus, 
belonging  to  the  same  professor,  con- 
tained a  number  of  crystals  of  ammo- 
niaco-magnesian  phosphate.  But  Dr.  Lee 
suspects  that  these  concretions  were  pro- 
bably urinary,  not  uterine. 

In"  the  case  of  an  aged  woman,  whose 
body  was  examined  at  tlit  Marylebone  In- 
firmarv,  in  1S32,  there  were  found,  under 
the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  fundus  uteri, 
several  small  fibrous  tumors  with  calcare- 
ous deposits.  A  soft,  yellowish-coloured, 
calcareous  tumor,  about  the  size  of  a 
goose's  egs;,  was  found  situated  under  the 
lining  membrane  at  the  posterior  i)art,  and 
distending  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  like  an 
ovum  at  the  end  of  the  second  month  of 
gestation.  The  existence  of  any  organic 
disease  of  the  uterus  was  not  ascertained 
in  this  case  before  death. 

Dr.  Lee  proceeds  to  give  an  account 
of  several  other  tumors  of  the  same  de- 
scription which  he  examined.  In  one 
of  them  there  was  the  curious  additional 
peculiarity  of  an  atrojjhied  uterus.  Atro- 
phy of  the  uterus,  the  author  takes  occa- 
sion to  observe,  is  a  very  rare  disease, 
of  which  he  has  met  with  only  two  ex- 
amples. In  a  specimen  of  the  afleetion, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  of  Pim- 
lico,  the  muscular  structure  has  disap- 
peared ;  and  being  inflated,  is  transparent, 
like  a  hog's  bladder.  This  is  what  Wal- 
ter, in  1786,  described  as  a  membranous 
uterus. 

Scmie  cases  are  mentioned  by  the  author, 
in  which  acute  pain  in  the  hypogastrium, 
with  ulceration  of  the  uterus,  and  i>rofuse 
discharges  of  l)loodandj)us  from  the  vagina, 
were  the  conse(]uences  of  the  presence  of 
these  calcareous  tumors.  In  one  of  these 
cases,  the  patient,  aged  62,  after  suflering 
excruciating  ])ain,  with  unusually  copious 
and  hetid  discharge,  i)asscd  from  the 
vagina  several  portions  of  small  irregular- 
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shaped  concretions,  having  a  worm-eaten 
aj)pearancc.  8he  died,  howcTer,  some 
time  after,  with  symptoms  of  peritonitis ; 
and  on  the  examination  of  the  body  the 
fundus  and  body  of  the  uterus  were  found 
extensively  disorganized.  A  large  fibro- 
calcareous  tumor  filled  up  the  hollow  of 
the  sacrum,  and  displaced  tlie  rectum. 
A  portion  of  this  tumor,  as  well  as  several 
other  calcareous  concretions,  were  exa- 
mined for  the  author  by  Dr.  Bostock ;  and 
an  abstract  of  the  results  may  be  seen  in 
our  last  number  but  one. 
.  M.  liouis,  in  the  "  Memoires  de  I'Aca- 
demic  dc  la  C'hirurgie,"  tom.  ii.,  has  given 
some  curious  cases  of  this  affection;  and 
Schenkius  has  collected  from  the  works  of 
ancient  authors  the  histories  of  some  ex- 
traordinary cases  of  stones  discharged  from 
the  uterus  during  life,  and  discovered  in 
the  organ  after  death :  all  which  go  to 
prove  that  the  complaint  in  question  is  no 
novelty  in  the  world. 

But  pathologists  do  not  seem  to  have 
made  any  very  early  or  very  efficient 
inquiries  into  the  nature  and  origin  of 
these  uterine  tumors.  Dr.  Lee  considers, 
from  a  recent  examination  of  some  of  the 
prcparatitms  in  the  Museum  of  Glasgow, 
that  Dr.  W.  Hunter  was  the  first  who 
Avas  in  any  manner  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  peculiarities  of  these  struc- 
tures. Dr.  Baillie  was  led  to  suppose, 
in  1787,  that  calcareous  tumors  of  the 
uterus  commence  in  the  fibrous  form ; 
but  he  had  only  met  with  a  single  instance 
of  the  disease.  Bayle,  Bichat,  Roux, 
Breschct,  Audral,  and  others,  have  also, 
in  some  respects,  admitted  the  same  hypo- 
thesis; l)ut  Dr.  Craigie,  in  his  Pathological 
Anatomy,  doubts  whether  the  tumors  be 
not  the  production  of  the  mucous  chorion. 

Dr.  Lee  is  of  opinion  that  the  greater 
number  of  these  tumors  never  exhibit 
a  muscular  or  fleshy  appearance  at  any 
period  of  their  existence  (as  M.  Bayle  sup- 
poses they  do,)  but  that  they  have  a  fibrous 
structure,  equally  distinct,  when  not  larger 
thanajiea,  and  when  exceeding  in  mag- 
nitude the  head  of  the  human  adult. 

There  arc  sometimes  several  of  these 
fibrous  tumors  jiresent  together  in  the  walls 
of  the  uterus;  and  not  unfrerjuently  they 
are  combined  with  cysts  and  tumors  of  the 
ovaries.  They  have  no  disposition  to  de- 
generate into  tJie  malignant  form,  although 
in  persons  who  have  cancerous  aff"ections 
of  various  internal  organs.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  ever  exist  pre- 
vious to  puberty.  M.  Bayle  says  that  they 
are  most  commonly  met  with  in  women  in 
who)u  the  physical  signs  of  virginity  are 
present;  and  that  in  20  out  of  100  women 
who  have  reached  the  middle  jieriod  of 
life,  the  iibrous  tumor  is  found  on  dissec- 


tion embedded  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus. 
Dr.  Lee  has  met  with  no  case  in  which 
those  tumors  have  been  found  in  the  fallo- 
pian tubes;  and  Dr.  Baillie  states  that 
their  existence  in  that  situation  is  a  very 
rare  occurrence.  Their  proper  locality 
seems  to  be  either  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, under  the  peritoneal  coat,  or  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  muscular  or  mid- 
dle coat,  or  immediately  below  its  internal 
or  mucous  membrane.  It  is  not  until  they 
have  attained  considerable  size  that  their 
existence  can  be  guessed  at  dariug  life: 
they  then  produce"  all  the  injurious,  and 
ultimately  fatal,  effects  of  enlarged  ovaries, 
by  interrupting  the  circulation,  and  press- 
ing on  the  bladder  and  other  contiguous 
viscera. 

Chaussier,  in  1813,  presented  to  the 
School  of  Medicine  in  Paris  the  uterus  of 
a  woman  who  died  in  labour,  in  which 
there  was  contained  a  fibro- cartilaginous 
tumor,  as  large  as  the  fist,  embedded  in  the 
walls  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  It  had 
formed  such  an  obstacle  to  labour,  that 
the  head  of  the  child  was  crushed  to 
pieces  in  its  passage  through  the  pelvis. 
Several  similar  cases  have  been  noticed  by 
Dr.  Merriman,  the  late  Dr.  Gooch,  M. 
Deneux,  and  others. 

When  embedded  in  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  uterus,  the  organ  becomes  hypertro- 
])hied,  and  greatly  altered  in  shape.  Dr. 
Lee  exhibited  a  preparation,  in  which  a 
fibrous  tumor  was  situated  under  the  peri- 
toneum, and  a  layer  of  muscular  fibres  of 
the  fundus  uteri,"which  projects  upwards. 
The  patient  died  of  other  disease,  at  the 
age  of  46. 

Fibrous  tumors  occurring  in  the  proper 
structure  of  the  uterus  seem  to  entail 
sterility,  or  at  least  an  abortive  habit,  the 
organ  being  rendered  incapable  of  the 
necessary  developments.  Death  also  may 
occur  under  such  circumstances  from  ute- 
rine hsemorrhage,  the  body  of  the  uterus 
being  destitute  of  the  power  of  contract- 
ing. Some  cases  of  this  description  were 
related  by  Dr.  Lee. 

With  regard  to  diagnosis,  it  can  perhaps 
only  be  said  that  we  may  suspect  the 
existence  of  fibro-calcareous  tumoi-s  in 
those  individuals  who,  being  advanced  be- 
yond the  middle  period  of  life,  suffer  habi- 
tually from  leucorrhcealdischarge,and  from 
menorrhagia,  with  sense  of  weight  in  the 
uterus  and  adjacent  organs.  The  disease 
called  irritable  uterus  is  sometimes  refer- 
able to  the  presence  of  fibrous  tumor  in 
the  organ. 

When  the  tumor  is  developed  beneath 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  it  dis- 
tends the  cavity  like  an  ovum ;  but  by  the 
powerful  action  of  the  muscular  coats  it  is 
gradually  forced  into  the  vagina,  where  it 
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may  undergo  various  elianu^es  of  structure. 
SoniL'tiiues  it  becomes  highly  vascuhir  and 
intlanicd  ;  it  ulcerates  and  sloughs,  and 
gives  rise  to  most  of  the  symptoms  of  ma- 
lignant disease  of  the  uterus. 

A  case  of  this  kind  was  met  with  in  the 
IMarylebone  Inlirmary,  in  February  1832. 
The  patient  was  11  years  of  ege,  and  had 
suffered  for  many  months  from  pain  in  the 
hypogastrium,  with  profuse  discharge  of 
serum,  blood,  and  i;)us,  from  the  vagina. 
She  had  a  jieculiar  sallow  comi)lexion — 
had  become  uiueh  emaciated — and  died 
with  the  usual  symptoms  of  malignant 
fungoid  disease  of  the  os  uteri.  On  esa- 
niination  after  death,  the  uterus  was  found 
to  contain  coagulated  blood.  13eneath  the 
])eritoneum  of  the  fundus  was  seen  a  pedi- 
euluted  fibrous  tumor,  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut. From  the  mucous  surface  there  grew 
a  pyriform  tumor,  the  greater  part  of 
which  passed  through  the  os  uteri,  and 
filled  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina.  In  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  uterus  was  another 
tumor,  the  size  of  a  large  walnut.  The 
orifice  of  the  uterus  and  the  vagina  were 
in  a  healthy  state.  A  preparation  of  this 
very  interesting  case  was  exhibited,  shew- 
ing  distincth'  the  diflerent  localities  which 
the  fibrous  tumor  of  the  uterus  may  oc- 
cupy in  the  progress  of  its  development, 
and  demonstrating,  that  what  is  generally 
termed  polypus  of  the  uterus  is  nothing 
but  one  of  these  fibrous  tumors  under  the 
lining  membrane.  Dr.  I;ee  shewed  ano- 
ther jircparation,  which  was  presented  to 
him  by  the  late  Blr.  Wood,  which,  how- 
ever, demonstrated  satisfactorily  that  all 
j)olypi  ofthe  uterus  have  not  this  origin, and 
that  the  mucous  ])ol}'pus  of  Herbiniaux 
is  a  disease  of  the  glands  of  the  os  and 
cervix  uteri.  Another  beautiful  pre])ara- 
tion  and  drawing  were  shewn,  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  tumor  sometimes  formed 
under  the  lining  membrane  of  the  fundus 
uteri,  which  might  be  termed  polypus,  but 
which  is  essentially  diiferent  in  structure 
from  the  fibrous  tumor  previously  de- 
scribed in  the  jiaper.  This  tumor  consists 
of  a  congeries  of  small  cysts,  filled  with  a 
transparent  fluid,  the  whole  being  covered 
by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus. 

In  the  subsequent  ]>art  of  the  pajjcr.  Dr. 
I,ee  related  cases,  and  exhibited  ])rej)ara- 
tions,  to  prove  that  when  the  fibrous  tumor 
is  covered  only  by  tln'  lining  membraiu'  of 
the  uterus,  the  peduncle  is  slender,  and 
consists  only  of  lining  nu-mbrane,  a  few 
small  blood-vessels,  and  cellular  substance  ; 
but  that  the  i)eduncle  is  sliort  and  thick 
when  the  tumor  has  pressed  before  it  a 
layer  also  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
uterus.  He  is  disjjosed  to  believe  that  it 
is  not  on  the  i)rimitive  state  of  the  lunu)r, 
or  polypus,  as  Herbiniaux  supposed,  that 


the  consistence  and  form  of  the  pedun- 
cle dei)end,  but  on  the  quantity  of  mus- 
cular fibre  carried  before  the  tumor.  If  a 
ligature  be  applied  around  the  root  of  one 
of  these  fibrous  tumors  or  polypi,  it  is  evi- 
dent, if  his  views  be  correct,  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  uterus  itself  must  be  removed; 
and  he  thinks  this  will  account,  in  some 
measure,  for  the  fatal  attacks  of  jjlilebitis, 
and  other  affections,  which  sometimes 
succeed  to  the  removal  of  uterine  jiolypi 
by  the  ligature  and  other  methods. 

When  the  tumor  is  large,  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  fundus  uteri  by  a  thick  neck, 
Dr.  Lee  gave  cases  to  illustrate  the  fact 
that  inversion  of  the  organ,  in  the  unim- 
pregnated  state,  is  sometimes  produced  by 
it.  He  also  related  a  case  which  occurred 
at  the  St.  IMarylebone  Infirmary,  in  which 
a  fibrous  tumor,  as  large  as  a  child's  bead, 
had  passed  suddenly  from  the  vagina,  and 
given  rise  to  appearances  \\  hieh  strikingly 
resembled  inversion  of  the  uterus.  The 
preparation  of  the  tumor  clearly  showed 
that  its  neck  consisted  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus,  and  of  a  thick  layer 
of  hypertrophied  muscular  tissue,  which 
had  been  pressed  before  it  into  the  vagina. 

These  laborious  researches  on  the  pa- 
thology of  fibrous  tumors  and  ])oly]ii  of 
the  uterus,  are,  we  conceive,  highly  calcu- 
lated to  dispel  much  of  tliat  obscurity 
which  has  hitherto  enveloped  their  origin 
and  their  treatment. 


DR.  RIGBY'S 

MIDWIFERY  HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

GENERAL  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL. 
[Concluded  from  p.  3Crf.] 


PrEUFERAL    FEVER. 

Scarcely  any  serious  cases  of  puerperal 
fever  have  occurred  during  the  year,  except 
in  ati  out-patient,  of  which  case  I  unfortu- 
nately took  no  notes.  Incipient  symp- 
toms, viz.  abdominal  ])ain,  the  uterus 
swollen  and  tender,  the  milk  and  lochia 
suppressed,  great  anxiety,  &.c.  have  shewed 
themselves  in  several  instances;  but  they 
were  instantly  checked  by  a  large  linseed- 
meal  ]>oultiee,  a  dose  of  calomel  and  pul- 
vis  antimonialis,  and  injections  of  warm 
water  into  the  vagina.  The  following  case, 
among  several  others,  is  asj)ecimen. 

A])ril  11th,  ]8;j;}. — Frances  Clarke,  a;t. 
31  ;  delivered  of  a  girl;  third  child;  first 
position. 

l;5th. — Abdimien  has  become  very  ten- 
der; the  uterus  is  swollen  and  hard;  the 
pain,  which  is  confined  to  it,  is  without  in- 
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termission,  and  greatly  increased  on  jJres- 
sure.  Face  fliislied;  headache;  tongue 
coated  with  a  tliin  white  fur  ;  pulse  106; 
lochia  sparing  and  iWtid;  several  portions 
of  putrid  coagnlum  have  come  awaJ^  A 
linseed-meal  poultice,  which  had  been  ap- 
plied before  I  saw  her,  having  produced 
but  little  relief,  I  ordered  eighteen  leeches 
to  the  part,  followed  by  another  poultice, 
and  a  powder  of  liyd.  submur.  gr.  viij.; 
pulv.  antim.  gr.  iv.  The  pain  soon  became 
remittent ;  tliis  was  succeeded  by  distinct 
intermissions,  the  duration  of  which  in- 
creased. This  being  the  case,  and  the 
pulse  having  become  soft  and  slower,  she 
had  twenty  drops  of  liq.  opii  sedativ.  ex 
aqua  menth.  pip.,  and  the  vagina  was 
washed  out  with  an  injection  of  warm  wa- 
ter at  night-time. 

l-lth. — Feels  easy  and  comfortable;  lit- 
tle or  no  pain  of  abdomen;  pulse  soft; 
tongue  cleaner ;  has  passed  a  comfortable 
night;  bowels  opened  two  or  three  times 
during  the  night.  This  morning  has  had 
a  good  deal  of  diarrhoea,  with  tenesmus. 

R  Hyd.  c.  Creta,  gr.  iij. ;  Pulv.  Ipecac. 
comiJ.  gr.  vj.  statim. 

15tb. — Quite  easj'. 

Pe]'hai)s  nothing  is  of  greater  importance 
towards  forming  a  correct  view  of  a  case 
of  puerperal  fever,  than  accurately  notic- 
ing the  character  of  the  pain;  the  pulse  it- 
self is  not  a  surer  guide.  Were  we  not  to 
attend  to  the  character  of  the  pain,  it 
would  be  nearly  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  gradual  ti-ansition  which  frequently 
takes  place,  from  common  after-pains  to 
actual  inflammation.  We  frequently  see 
cases  where,  if  the  severity  of  the  i^ain  and 
quickness  of  the  pulse  alone  were  consi- 
dered, we  should  have  instant  recourse  to 
the  lancet,  and  yet  where  we  find  that  an 
opiate  will  scarcely  ever  fail  to  relieve  the 
one  and  moderate  the  other.  This  is  nut 
inflammation;  the  pain  is  not  constant; 
it  has  either  complete  intermissions,  or  at 
least  evident  remissions;  and  by  pressure 
very  gradually  ap])lied,  so  far  from  being 
increased,  it  will  even  be  relieved.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pain  of  inflammation  is 
constant ;  and  apply  the  pressure  how  you 
will,  it  invariably  produces  an  increa'-e  of 
suffering.  Thus,  when  we  succeed  in  di- 
minishing an  attack  of  inflammation, 
more  esjjecially  uterine  phlebitis,  the  first 
change  will  be  seen  in  the  character  of  the 
pain :  at  first  it  becomes  remittent ;  by 
degrees  it  intermits  entirely  for  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  the  intervals  become  longer  and 
more  frequent ;  and  thus  it  gradually  dis- 
appears. 

The  state  of  the  lochia,  and  vaginal  dis 
charges  in  general,  have  not  received  that 


attention  which  I  think  they  merit,  and  in 
many  instances  arc  productive  of  much 
constitutional  derangement.  Where,  from 
weakness,  or  a  mistaken  notion  that  it  is 
injurious  to  rise  from  the  horizontal  pos- 
ture, the  patient  has  preserved  this  posi- 
tion for  some  time  after  labour,  the  lochia 
is  apt  to  collect  in  the  vagina,  as  also  any 
coagula  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
expelled.  From  the  temperature  of  the 
parts,  and  the  action  of  the  external  air, 
they  soon  become  more  or  less  putrid,  and 
cannot  but  exert  a  highly  jirejudicial  ef- 
fect upon  the  system.  In  many  cases  of 
uterine  phlebitis,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
common  form  of  puerperal  fever  which  oc- 
curs in  this  metropolis,  I  have  distinctly 
traced  the  inflammation  of  the  uterine 
veins  to  this  cause ;  and  for  the  last  three 
years  have  made  a  point  that,  wherever  it 
was  possible,  the  patient  should  sit  up  in 
bed  to  suckle  her  child,  and  ahcays  kneel 
to  evacuate  the  bladder.  By  thus  occa- 
sionally assuming  the  upright  posture,  the 
lochia  has  had  the  opportunity  of  draining 
away,  and  any  coagula  lodging  in  the  pas- 
sages have  been  expelled.  The  relief 
thereby  afforded  I  need  not  describe,  for  it 
is  too  well  known  to  every  practitioner. 
Wherever  there  has  been  an  attack  of  ab- 
dominal pain  after  labour,  with  the  slight- 
est fnetor  about  the  patient,  injections  of 
warm  water  into  the  vagina  have  been 
had  recourse  to,  and  in  many  severe  cases 
of  puerperal  fever  have  proved  a  most  in- 
valuable remedy ;  the  tenderness  and  hard- 
ness of  the  uterus  have  subsided,  the 
lochia  has  returned,  and  an  amendment 
in  all  the  symptoms,  so  marked,  that  in 
one  almost  hopeless  case  the  patient 
would  not  allow  the  syringe  to  be  out  of 
her  reach. 

During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  when  the  weather  was  at"  times 
very  sultry,  a  number  of  patients  were 
seized,  after  labour,  with  intense  pain  of 
the  head,  great  heat  of  surface,  pulse  above 
130,  and  an  irregular  patchy  efflorescence, 
occasionally  attended  with  sore  throat. 
The  duration  of  the  rash  was  very  irregu- 
lar, going  in  and  reappearing  two  or  three 
times  during  the  attack.  In  some  cases  no 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle  followed,  but 
in  others  it  was  as  extensive  as  after  a 
smart  attack  of  scarlatina;  in  some  the 
rash  was  scarcely  perceptible,  although  the 
heat  of  skin  was  intense;  in  others  the  rash 
was  very  vivid,  and  the  symptoms  mild. 

I  have  some  hesitation  in  giving  the  fol- 
lowing case,  on  account  of  the  unavoidable 
minuteness  of  its  details,  and  great  length  ; 
but  it  is  so  interesting,  that  I  trust  I  shall 
be  excused  occujjying  so  much  of  your  va- 
luable pages. 

Aug.  7th,  1833. — Elizabeth   Gray,  ait. 
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29,  delivered  of  a  girl;  second  child;  third 
position.  Came  in  on  the  18th  July;  a 
delicately  formed,  almost  Creole-looking, 
Irishwoman.  Over  the  umbilicus  I  could 
hear  the  peculiar  whizzing  sound  of  tiie 
placental  circulation,  corresponding  with 
her  own  pulse ;  and  a  little  further  to  the 
left  I  could  distinctly  hear  a  small  clear 
pulse,  beating  32  double  strokes  in  the 
quarter  of  a  minute,  or  2.jo  in  a  minute. 
No  pains  coming  on,  she  left  the  hospital. 
Returned  on  the  7tli  of  August.  Could  not 
hear  any  fa-tal  pulsation,  but  the  placen- 
tal sound  was  in  the  same  place.  Os  uteri 
about  an  inch  open;  head  low;  no  liq. 
amnii  between  it  and  the  membranes ;  su- 
tura  sagittalis  crossing  in  the  right  oblique 
diameter;  a  fontanelle  to  be  felt  towards 
the  left  foramen  ovale,  but  could  not  reach 
it  sufficiently  to  ascertain  which  it  was. 
The  child  was  bom  with  the  face  turned 
towards  the  back  part  of  its  mother's  left 
thigh.  Had  a  slight  attack  of  fever,  with- 
out pain  of  abdomen  ;  it  partook  much  of 
the  scarlatina  character  of  the  febrile  at- 
tacks which  have  lately  prevailed. 

I6th. — Has    been    purged    during    the 
night,  with  tenesmus. 

R  Pil.  Hyd.,  Pulv.  Ipecac,  comp.  aa.  gr. 
V.     M.  ft.  Pil.  ij.  statim  sumend. 

17th. — Bowels  quieted  by  the  medicine. 

19th. — Bowels  have  been  again  severely 
relaxed,  by  which  she  is  much  weakened. 
Pills  repeated  without  effect.  At  half-past 
five  P.M.  she  had  a  smart  fainting  fit ;  I  saw 
her  at  six.  The  countenance  much  al 
tered,  the  eyes  sunk,  and  the  skin  beneath 
them  very  dark ;  the  lips  as  if  tightly 
strained  upon  the  teeth.  The  evacuations 
which  poured  away  from  her  were  of  the 
true  cholera  character;  the  pulse  was  very 
weak,  but  the  extremities  were  warm. 
Some  tinct.  cardam.  comp.  and  tinct.  ca- 
techu, were  given,  but  were  soon  rejected 
great  weakness ;  four  grains  of  calomel, 
and  one  grain  of  opium,  were  taken,  and 
the  astringent  mixture  repeated  ;  but  these 
were  again  rejected.  She  was  removed  to 
a  room  by  herself.  At  seven  p.ii.  an  effer- 
vescing draught,  with  a  little  sp.  ammon. 
arom.  and  tinct.  cardam.  comp.  was  given, 
and  seemed  to  quiet  the  stomach  and  give 
much  relief;  pulse  very  small  and  weak, 
the  artery  feeling  evidently  reduced  in  size. 
This  was  repeated,  witli  some  tinct.  cate- 
chu, but  soon  after  rejected.  Eflervescing 
draughts  of  soda5  carb.  3ss. ;  acid.  tart. 
3j. ;  potass,  chlorat.  gr.  x. ;  and  a  little 
sp.  ammon.  arom.  and  tinct.  cardam. 
comp.,  with  a  small  (juantity  "f  lluid,  were 
repeated  several  times,  but  she  ccnitinued 
to  vomit  and  purge  during  the  intervals. 
The  hands  became  cold  and  moist,  the  fin- 


f:ers  shrivelled,  the  skin  dark,  and  the  nails 
ivid;  the  thirst  now  was  excessive;  the 
pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  except  during 
the  expirations,  and  then  feeling  like  a 
small  thin  thread :  the  face  became  cold, 
and  the  tongue  also.  She  drank  several 
large  draughts  of  toast  and  water,  and 
barley-water  in  which  a  quantity  of  soda^ 
carb.  and  potass,  clilor.  was  dissolve  1.  A 
starch  enema,  with  laudanum,  had  been 
retained,  and  kept  the  bowels  quiet  for  a 
time;  but  now  large  (]uanUties  of  rice- 
water  fluid  came  away  at  short  intervals. 
Half  a  table-spo(mful  of  soda3  mur.,  witli 
tinct.  opii,  was  dissolved  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  warm  water,  and  thrown  up  the 
rectum,  but  it  returned  immediately  ;  this 
was  repeated  two  or  three  times,  but  not 
retained.  A  large  sinapism,  which  had 
seemed  to  relieve  her  at  first,  was  again 
heated  and  applied  to  the  abdomen ;  and 
she  was  allowed  to  drink  as  much  of  the 
above-mentioned  drinks  as  she  wished, 
adding  some  sp.  ammon.  aromat.  to  every 
cupful.  The  stomach  now  remained  <|uiet 
for  some  time;  and  some  egg  and  brandy 
were  given.  The  breathing  became  gra- 
dually less  anxious,  the  jjulse  more  per- 
ceptible, and  the  icj'  coldness  of  the  hands 
abated.  A  small  dose  of  hydr.  c.  creta 
was  given  about  four  in  the  morning ;  and 
the  egg  and  brandy  continued  in  small 
quantities.  The  cramps  in  the  legs  also 
ceased,  and  she  slept  for  a  short  time.  As 
morning  approached  she  slejil  again;  the 
pulse  rose  perceptibly  ;  the  hands  became 
warm  ;  no  vomiting  or  purging.  The  egg 
and  brandy  were  continued  with  evident 
benefit ;  has  drank  very  largely,  and  slept ; 
voice  better. 

At  seven  she  had  a  copious  evacuation  of 
rice-water  fluid,  mixed  with  small  flakes 
of  membrane-like  matter,  and  here  and 
there  a  small  trace  of  well-coloui'cd  fipces. 
She  continued  during  the  day  without  vo- 
miting or  purging;  at  four  p.m.  she  felt  an 
inclination  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  but 
nothing  came  away  except  a  little  bloody 
fluid,  which  proved  to  be  lochia.  In  the 
evening  she  had  a  fa>culent  evacuation ; 
she  took  freely  of  egg  and  brandy,  and 
barley-water ;  pulse  full  and  soft,  but 
weak. 

R  Quinin.  Sulph.  gr.  ij.  h.s. 

21st. — The  change  is  very  remarkable ; 
the  features  are  recovering  rapidly,  al- 
though the  line  under  the  eyes  is  still  very 
deeply  coloured  ;  jmlse  full  and  soft;  feels 
very  comfortable,  but  weak.  Took  some 
more  quinine,  with  sulph.  acid,  and  five 
grains  of  hyd.  c.  creta,  during  the  day. 

23d. —  Bowels  have  been  relaxed;  still 
she  is  comfortable,  and  gains  strength. 
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R  Pil.  Ilvd.,  Pulv.  Ipecac,  comp.  aa.  gr. 

V.     M."ft.  Pil.  ij. 
R  Quiuin.  Sulph.  gr.  ij.  mane  et  nocte. 

So  ruuch  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
cholera,  that  I  shall  venture  but  very  few 
observations.  The  catechu  evidently  diil 
liarmj  and  I  cannot  help  thinkino-  that  if 
the  salines  had  been  given  earlier,  they 
would  have  succeeded  better.  The  treat- 
ment which  appears  to  have  been  of  great- 
est service  in  this  case,  was  the  powerful 
sinapism  to  the  abdomen.  So  far  from  ir- 
ritating the  stomach,  the  copious  draughts 
of  cold  fluid  produced  great  relief. 

The  lochia  returning  so  soon  is  curious, 
and  shews  how  quickly  the  functions  re- 
turn to  their  action,  when  once  the  equili- 
brium is  restored.  This  was  one  of  the 
two  only  cases  of  cholei'a  which  occurred 
in  the  hospital ;  the  other  patient  was  the 
night  nurse,  a  delicate,  unhealthy  woman; 
and  this  case  terminated  fatally  in  twelve 
hours. 

The  last  case  with  which  I  shall  trouble 
you,  is  one  of  those  remarkable  instances 
of  self-deception  which  are  not  very  com- 
mon, and  which  sometimes  put  our  jjowers 
of  diagnosis  severely  to  the  test. 

July  18th,  1833.— Sarah  Smith,  a;t.  22, 
a  coarse,  dull-featured  young'woman,  ra- 
ther inclined  to  corpulency ;  mother  of 
two  children ;  has  not  been  pregnant  for 
four  years;  came  in  this  evening  with 
I)ains  in  the  abdomen,  which  she  considers 
as  labour  pains ;  menstruated  last  Octo- 
ber; was  upon  the  labour-bed  when  I  saw 
her. 

As  the  pains  were  chiefly  in  the  abdo- 
men, which  was  very  soft,  and  as  her 
bowels  had  been  opened  at  two  p.  m.,  I  or- 
dered her  a  draught  of  liq.  opii  sedat.  et 
liq.  antim.  tart.  aa.  mxv.  ex  aqua  menth. 
pip. ;  and  being  undressed,  I  applied  the 
stethoscope  to  the  abdomen.  I  tried  the 
instrument,  and  then  the  ear  alone,  but  in 
vain ;  for  I  could  distinguish  neither  the 
foetal  nor  the  placental  circulation.  As  I 
remarked  that  the  abdomen  inclined  very 
much  to  the  side  which  was  lowest,  I 
asked  her  if  it  appeared  to  roll  aboiit  as 
she  moved,  suspecting  that  the  child  was 
dead.  My  suspicions  were  confirmed  by 
her  saying  that  it  felt  like  a  heavy  weight, 
which  tumbled  over  as  she  turned  from 
side  to  side.  Upon  feeling  the  abdomen  it 
appeared  unusually  soft,  although  fuller 
and  larger  than  natural ;  but  having  little 
confidence  in  an  examination  through  the 
abdominal  parietes,  I  concluded  that  this 
was  from  the  flaccid  state  of  the  uterus  and 
its  contents  (supposing  the  child  to  be 
dead),  and  took  no  further  notice,  waiting 
for  the  event  of  her  labour  to  confirm  or 
contradict  mv  diagnosis.   In  about  an  hour 


afterwards  the  midwife  examined  per  va- 
ginam,  to  ascertain  the  presentation  biifore 
I  left  the  hospital ;  and  feeling  something 
unusual,  requested  me  to  examine.  To  my 
surprise  I  found  the  cervix  uteri  at  least 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  long,  firm,  the  os 
uteri  slightly  open,  its  edges  forming  a 
long  fissure  running  transversely  ;  in  other 
words,  the  mouth  and  neck  of  an  unim- 
pregnated  uterus.  I  examined  her  again 
standing,  and  convinced  myself  that  she 
was  not  i)regnant. 

I  had  her  lie  upon  her  back,  with  her 
knees  elevated ;  and  having  now  once  more 
carefully  examined  the  abdomen,  ascer- 
tained that  the  uterus  was  not  above  the 
pubes.  The  spleen  felt  large  and  hard, 
but  I  could  not  satisfactorily  detect  any 
other  prominence.  Two  days  afterwards 
she  had  a  slight  feverish  attack,  which  was 
relieved,  and  she  left  the  hospital.  This 
patient  was  so  convinced  that  she  v^-as 
pregnant,  that  she  could  only  be  induced 
to  suppose  her  labour  would  not  come  on 
quite  yet;  and  with  this  impression  she 
went  out.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  she 
has  not  returned. 

The  stethoscope  here  was  so  far  useless, 
that  it  only  justified  me  in  supposing  the 
child  was  dead ;  for  until  I  had  examined 
the  state  of  the  os  uteri,  I  could  not  decide 
with  certainty  as  to  the  absence  of  preg- 
nancy. Inclined  as  I  am  to  give  the  ste- 
thoscope its  due  share  of  usefulness,  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  difl'erence  between 
the  OS  and  cervix  of  the  unimpregnated 
and  gravid  womb,  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  accoucheur;  and  attention  to 
every  variation  in  their  form  and  size  can- 
not be  too  strongly  insisted  upon. 


APPARENT  DEATH, 

Which  ivas  continued  for  Twenty  Days. 
By  Dr.  Schmid. 

A  YorNG  man  died  in  the  hospital  at 
Paderborn,  who  could  not  be  buried  until 
three  weeks  after  he  had  breathed,  at  least 
to  all  appearance,  his  last  breath.  It  was 
not  till  the  twentieth  day  that  the  charac- 
teristic phenomena  of  death  became  mani- 
fest. The  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
these: — This  young  man  had  been  a  little 
time  before  cured  of  a  tertian  ague,  when 
he  re-entered  the  hospital,  presenting  some 
signs  which  caused  an  a])prehension  of 
phthisis,  without  however  presenting  any 
well-marked  symptoms  of  this  disease. 
In  other  respects,  no  disturbance  in  his 
health.  On  the  day  he  died,  his  eyes  were 
suddenly  opened,  and  for  some  minutes  we 
found  an  irregular  beating  at  the  pulse. 
Several  small  wounds  resulting  from  cau- 
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terizations,  to  which  we  then  had  recourse 
to  rouse  him,  sui)purated  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  day.  On  the  fifth,  the  hands 
of  the  body  were  turned  back  :  from  the 
iifth  to  the  ninth  day  tliere  exhakd  from 
half  the  body  an  abundant  sweat  free  from 
odour.  Towards  the  end  ()f  the  ninth 
day,  there  ajjpeared  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  dorsal  regitm  serous  bulht;,  si- 
milar to  those  of  pemphygus.  The  limbs 
still  preserved  their  natural  sujijdeness ; 
and  on  the  eii^liteenth  day,  the  lijis  still 
retained  their  red  vennillion  colour.  For 
nine  days  the  forehead  continued  furrowed 
with  vertical  wrinkles,  and  all  this  time 
the  countenance  preserved  an  expression 
never  presented  by  the  face  of  a  dead  body. 
The  body  was  kept  for  nineteen  days  in  a 
warm  room  ;  it  exhaled  not  the  least  foetid 
odour,  and  there  was  observed  on  no  part 
of  its  surface  any  cadaveric  lividity.  The 
emaciation  was  not  very  considerable, 
a  circumstance  wliich,  if  it  had  existed, 
might  have  served  to  explain  these  difl'erent 
phenomena. — Hufeiand,  Journal  de  Pract. 
HeiLkunde;  and  Dublin  Journal,  May  1834. 


WOUND  OF  BOTH  FE3I0RAL 
ARTERIES, 

Witlwui  Hdmorrhaze. 


An  artilleryman,  while  standing  with  his 
legs  asunder  near  a  cannon  which  he  was 
preparing  to  sponge,  was  struck  by  a  bomb, 
which  burst,  passed  between  his  thighs 
from  behind  forward,  \\itliout  fracturing 
either  femur,  and  tore  all  the  soft  i)arts  si- 
tuated at  the  middle  third  of  the  internal 
and  i)osterior  side  of  these  members.  No 
ha-morrhage  ensued,  though  the  two  femo- 
ral arteries  ai>peared  amid  tlie  havoc  of  the 
soft  parts,  completely  divided,  and  exhi- 
biting a  moti(ni  altogether  erectile.  The 
pulsations  of  both  were  very  perceptible 
superiorly,  till  within  three"  or  four  lines 
of  the  divided  extremities,  where  a  sort  of 
resistance  to  pressure  was  felt,  as  if  the 
orifices  of  the  two  arteries  had  been  sto))i)ed 
by  a  foreign  body.  It  was  true  torsion  of 
the  vessels.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
the  patient  did  not  survive. — Edinburgh 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  April  1834. 


ANOTHER  CONCOURS. 

Another  concours  is  being  held  at  Paris, 
to  fill  a  vacancy  wliich  has  occurred  in  tlie 
Bureau  central  d'Admi'siitn.  Tliere  are  six 
candidates — MM.  Danyau,  Halnia  (hand, 
Lenoir,  LepelletierdelaSarthe,Malgaigne, 
and  Sanson,  junior. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  OF  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  Juhc  10, 1834. 


Abscess 

Age  and  Debilily 

Apoplexy 

Asthma 

Cancer 

Childbirth     . 

Consumption 

Convulsions 

Croup    . 

Dentition  orTeetliiugl2 

Dropsy  .         .        17 

Dropsv  on  the  Brain  22 

Uroiisy  on  the  Chest     I 

Dysentery     .         .         1 

Ejiilepsy        .  .         2 

Erysipelas    .         .        2 

Fever     .        .        .10 

Fever,  Scarlet      .       10 

Hfemorrhage         .         I 

Heart,  diseased    .         4 


Hooping-Cough    . 
Inflammation 

Bo«els.&. stomach 

Brain 

Lungs  and  Pleura 
Insanity 
Jaundice 
reiver,  diseased 
Locked  Jaw 
Measles 
Mortification 
Paralysis 
Scrofula 
Small-Pox     . 
Spasms 

Stone  and  Gravel 
Stricture 
Thrush 

Stillborn 


Decrease  of  Burials,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  week 
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May,  1834 

Thursday 
Friday  . 
Saturday 

June. 
Sunday  . 
Monday. 
Tuesday . 


Thermometer.]  Barometer. 


from  35  to  67 
39  70 
43       69 

49       77 


3010  to 

3007 

3008 

S0\7 
30  19 
29  99 
29  95 


30  09 
30  06 
30- 12 

30-24 
30-10 
Stat. 
29-78 

3rd; 
4tb. 


from  40  to  69 

29  7iJ 

to  29-89 

42 

69 

3000 

30  06 

43 

69 

2998 

29-92 

41 

72 

29-86 

29-81 

40 

69 

29-74 

29  70 

49 

69 

29-66 

29-64 

46 

63 

2964 

29-63 

Wednesday  4 

Wind  variable,  N.  E.  prevailing. 

Clear  till  the  3rd;  rain   at  times  on  the 
and  a  steady  rain  during  the  evening  of  the 

Thursday  .  5 
Friday.  .  .  6 
Saturday  .  7 
Sunday .  .  8 
Monday  .  .  9 
Tuesday  .  1  0 
Wednesday  11 


Prevailing  wind,  S.W. 

Showery  during  the  10th  nud  11th,  otherwise 
generally  clear. 

Rain  fallen,  •27.1  of  an  inch. 

Charles  He\ry  Adams. 

NOTICES. 

We  must  decline  the  publication  of  M. 
de  Moscati's  letter.  Dr.  Elliotson's  reply- 
to  the  professional  part  of  M.  de  M.'s  pam- 
phlet we  thouglit  it  but  fair  to  give, — 
setting  before  the  reader  both  statements 
at  the  same  time:  but  this  is  no  reason 
that  we  should  now  extend  our  courtesy  to 
the  admission  of  a  rejoinder.  We  refuse  to 
lend  our  pages  to  the  cflusions  of  bitterness. 

Cosmo's  pajierisat  our  publishers',  with 
the  desired  direction. 

The  signature  of  a  Junior  Student  is 
ajipended  to  a  well-intentioned  ]>aper ; 
but  both  the  subject  and  manner  of  treat- 
ing it  are  unsuited  to  this  journal.  We 
supj>ose  the  writer  belongs  to  some  Tract 
Society. 

W.Wii-so.v,  Printer,  57,  Skinuer-Street,  London. 
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LECTURES 

ON   THK 

THEORY   AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Hospital, 
By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lecture  XXXVII. 
DIFFICULT  LABOUR.— INSTRU- 
MENTAL. 
When   we  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
horror  that  any  man  must  experience  when 
ahout  to  perform  tlie  operation  of  cranio- 
tomy,—if  he  entertain  the  least  suspicion 
tliat  the  chikl  is  alive, — we  cannot  wonder 
that  many  plans   have  been  suggested  for 
the  purpose  of  superseding  the  necessity  of 
adopting  it.     The  i)rincipal  of  these  are 
four  in   number: — the   Cesarean  operation; 
the  section  of  the  si/mphi/sis  pubis  ;  controlling 
the  growth  of  the  fo'tus  in  utero ;  and  the  in- 
duction oj  premature  labour. 

THE  C.1ESAREAN  OPERATION 

consists  in  dividing  the  abdominal  pa- 
rietes,  cutting  into  the  cavity  of  the  ute- 
rus, and  extracting  the  child,  placenta, 
and  foetal  membranes,  through  the  inci- 
sion thus  made. 

History. — The  name  wliich  designates 
this  operation  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  performed, — by  cut- 
ting instr,  ments  applied  to  the  mother's 
l)erson,  «  c<eso  matris  utero, — and  it  would 
appear  tJiat  it  was  called  the  Ca3sarean 
operation,  Kar'  e^oxWi  in  consequence  of 
the  extensive  incision  necessary,  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  structures  divided,  and  the 
danger  attendant  upon  it. 

The  earliest  writers  on  medicine  are  si- 
lent on  this  subject ;  thus,  no  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  the  works,  either  genuine  or 
spurious,  of  Hippocrates,  nor  of  Celsus, 
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Paulus  JEgineta,  Avicenna,  or  Albucasis. 
Pliny,  indeed,  tells  us,  that  the  elder  Scipio 
Africanus  — the  van(]uisher  of  Hannibal — 
who  dictated  humiliating  terms  of  peace  to 
Carthage,  the  formidable  rival  of  Rome — 
was  introduced  into  the  world  by  this  ope- 
ration ;  from  which  circumstance  he,  of 
all  the  Romans,  was  first  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  Cfpsar;  and  that 
Manlius  Torquatus  owed  his  life  to  the 
same  means. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Julius 
Caisar  was  the  conqueror  ushered  into  life 
in  this  unnatural  manner,  and  that  from 
him  first  sprang  the  surname  which  the 
Roman  emperors  inherited.  If  this  were 
the  case,  his  mother  Aurelia  must  hare 
survived  the  operation,  since  she  died  while 
he  was  ijrosecuting  the  war  in  France ;  or, 
according  to  Suetonius,  while  engaged  in 
the  conquest  of  Britain.  There  is  no- 
thing, however,  in  history  to  warrant  us  in 
adopting  this  belief,  nor,  indeed,  jjositivelv 
to  refute  the  assertion  of  Pliny. 

If  we  were  inclined  to  dip  into  mytho- 
logical mysteries,  and  trace  the  operation 
to  its  remotest  origin,  we  should  learn  that 
the  God  of  Physic  himself, — as  is  sung  by 
Ovid, — was  cut  out  of  the  womb  of  his 
mother  Coronis,  by  Apollo,  after  he  had 
destroyed  her  by  an  arrow,  for  lier  infide- 
lity. 'I'he  grave  assertions  of  the  naturalist, 
indeed,  in  this  respect,  may  be  as  fabulous, 
possibly,  as  the  visionary  flights  of  the 
poet;  but  there  is  no  question  that,  even 
before  Ovid's  time,  the  operation  had  been 
put  in  i)ractice  on  the  dead  subject. 

The  earliest  account  of  it  extant  in  any 
medical  work,  we  find  in  the  Chirurgi'a 
Guidonis  de  Cauliaco,  which  was  written 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  the  author  only  speaks  of  it  as 
resorted  to  after  tlie  mother's  deatli.  The 
same  mention  is  made  by  Pare,  who  limits 
its  adoption  to  tliose  cases  in  which  the 
woman  died  undelivered.  Rousset,  how- 
ever, wlio  was  cotemporary  witli  Pare, 
pul)Iished  in    1.081    a  sciiarate  work  on  the 
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snbject,  entitled  Traite  Kouiean  de  I'llystero- 
tiymolokie,  oh  Enfuntemeiit  Co'sanen.  Tllis 
was  translated  into  Latin,  and  a  supple- 
ment added,  by  the  celebrated  Ca-par 
Baubine,  in  KKH,  and  contains  a  number 
of  cases  in  whicb  tbe  operation  was  fol- 
lowed by  tbe  recovery  of  tbe  woman. 
Tbe  first  successful  operation,  according; 
to  Hauhine,  was  perfonned  at  Siegcn- 
liausen,  by  a  cattle-i^eluer  named  Alc- 
spacbcn,  on  bis  own  wife,  about  tbe  year 
l.JOO.  She  afterwards  bore  several  chil- 
dren naturally. 

Al)out  tbemiddle  of  the  next  century, 
Glaus  Iludbeeke,  who  was  a  professor  of 
physic  at  U])sal,  the  oldest  university  in 
Sweden, — and  founder  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den there,  which  became  afterwards  the 
scene  of  Linna^us's  labours, — a  skilful 
anatomist,  and  supposed  to  be  tbe  disco- 
verer of  the  lymphatics  in  the  liver, — is 
said  to  have  performed  the  operation  so 
successfully  on  his  own  wife,  as  to  have 
saved  both  her  and  her  child. 

Principally,  perhaps,  owing  to  Rousset's 
publication,  it  became  very  frequently, 
and,  indeed,  generally  adopted,  in  different 
])arts  of  the  Continent.  Baudelocquehas, 
at  some  pains,  collected  a  mass  of  well- 
authenticated  cases ;  and  be  has  recorded 
l;JG  recoveries  out  of  226  operations. — 
M.  Simon  wrote  two  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  Mem.  Rny.  Acad,  de  Chirurgie 
of  Paris,  in  which  be  gives  an  account  of 
sixty-four  successful  cases ;  and  he  men- 
tions thirteen  women,  on  all  of  whom  the 
operation  had  been  repeated;  some  having 
undergone  it  five  or  six,  and  one  even 
seven  times. 

There  is  no  question  that  many  of  the 
cases  to  which  implicit  credit  has  been 
allotted,  are  not  founded  in  truth ;  and, 
among  others,  we  may  enumerate  the  in- 
stance of  Jane  Seymour,  wife  of  Henry 
the  Eighth :  for  "although  Dionis  and 
Mauriceau,  in  France,  as  well  as  Hull, 
and  some  others,  in  this  country,  give  cre- 
dence to  the  rumour,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  story  was  fabricated,  to  swell  the 
list  of  that  licentious  tyrant's  barbarities. 
Rapin  states  that  the  unfortunate  queen 
died  two  days  after  her  labour.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Hume's  and 
Lingard's  account  is  more  correct,  and 
that  she  survived  twelve.  If  so,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  tbe  Cesarean  operation 
was  performed  on  her  person.  The  story 
runs,  that  it  was  supposed  a  natural 
termination  of  the  labour  could  not 
take  place;  and  the  officiating  atten- 
dant, on  informing  Henry  of  the  circum- 
stance, inquired  of  him  whether  be  willed 
that  the  mother's  or  the  child's  life  should 
be  saved;  to  which  he  replied,  with  his  ac- 
customed coarseness  and  brutality,  "  Save 
the  child  by  all  means,  for  it  is  easier  to 


get  wives  than  children."  Such  nmiours 
may  have  no  l)etter  foundation  than  the 
license  whicb  is  on  all  hands  granted  to 
poets ;  and  on  which  the  bold  lUuing  of 
Shakspeare's  hero,  3Iacbeth,  was  princi- 
l)ally  built,  as  exemplified  in  the  cele- 
brated passage — 

Macbeth. — "  I  bear  a  charm'd  life,  which  must 
not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  born." 

Macduff. — "  Despair  thy  charm  ; 
And  let  the  angel  whom  thou  still  hast  served. 
Tell  thee,  JIacduff  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd." 

O'JMeara  relates  that  the  labour  of  tbe 
Empress  Marie  Louise  also  was  lin- 
gering, and  it  was  feared  either  that 
the  child  must  be  sacrificed,  or  the 
Caesarean  section  performed;  that  l)u 
bois  i)ut  the  same  question  to  Napoleon, 
who  desired  him  to  forget  tbe  Em- 
j)ress's  station,  "  and  to  treat  her  as  he 
would  a  sho])kee])er's  wife  in  the  Rue  St. 
Denis;  but  if  one  life  must  be  sacrificed, 
to  save  the  mother." 

I  have  before  mentioned,  that  out  of 
nearly  thirty  instances  in  which  this  ope- 
ration has  been  jierformed  in  the  British 
Isles,  in  two  only  has  it  proved  successful, 
as  far  as  the  jneservation  of  the  mother 
was  concerned ;  and  I  endeavoured,  on  that 
occasion,  to  account  for  the  great  disparity 
in  the  result  between  these  and  the  conti- 
nental cases.  I  have  also  attempted  to 
lay  down  a  rule,  limiting  the  cases  of  pel- 
vie  distortion,  or  tumors,  in  which  it  may 
be  necessary.  Bearing  in  mind,  therefore, 
that  in  Britain  we  never  substitute  it  for 
craniotomy  by  choice,  but  only  have  re- 
course to  it  when  no  other  mode  of  deli- 
very is  practicable,  I  shall  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  most  approved  method  of  per- 
forming it. 

Mode  of  poformance. — The  patient  need 
not  be  removed  from  the  bed;  but  lyii^g 
on  her  back,  with  her  head  and  shoulders 
raised  by  pillows,  she  should  be  brought 
to  the  edge,  so  that  her  feet  may  bang 
down  towards  the  floor.  The  bladder 
having  been  perfectly  emptied,  and  the 
apartment  brought  to  a  temperature  of  at 
least  80  degrees  of  Farenheit's  thermome- 
ter, an  incision  of  about  six  inches  in 
length  must  be  made  through  the  abdomi- 
nal parietes  below  the  navel,  ])arallel  with 
the  linea  all)a,  a  little  on  the  right  or  left 
side  of  that  line;  to  be  determined  by  the 
convenience  of  the  operator,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  Another  incision, 
similar  to  the  first,  must  be  made  into  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  the  hand  introduced, 
the  membranes  torn,  and  the  child  extract- 
ed by  tbe  feet,  with  all  convenient  speed; 
the  placenta  must  be  abstracted  also 
through  the  same  opening,  as  (juickly  as 
is  consistent  with  safety.  On  the  uterine 
cavity  being  evacuated,  the  organ  will  con- 
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tract  more  or  less  perfectly;  lin^morrhage 
will  thus  bo  prevented,  as  well  from  the 
divided  vessels  as  those  over  whieh  the 
placenta  had  been  attached ;  and  there 
will  be  no  need  of  sutures  to  bring  the 
edges  of  the  uterine  wound  together.  The 
abdominal  parietes,  however,  will  require 
two,  or  perhaps  three,  sutures :  the  sur- 
faces must  be  dressed  according  to  the 
common  principles  of  surgei-y  ;  the  heat 
of  the  apartment  gradually  lessened;  a 
tolerably  powerful  opiate  administered ; 
and  other  means  used  to  allay  irritability, 
and  avert  inflammation  or  fever.  A  warm 
bath  should  be  in  readiness,  and  the 
proper  requisites  prepared  to  resuscitate 
the  child,  if  animation  be  suspended. 

The  cautions  which  we  have  particularly 
to  attend  to  in  the  performance  of  this 
operation,  are,  first,  not  to  divide  the 
tendinous  expension  of  the  recti  muscles 
forming  the  linea  alba ;  because  we  should 
not  expect  union  to  take  place  so  kindly 
in  that  lowly  organized  structure,  as  in 
the  body  of  the  muscle  itself;  nor  to  make 
the  incision  so  much  towards  the  side  as 
to  endanger  wounding  the  epigastric  ar- 
tery. Secoiidlii,  not  to  allow  the  naked 
surface  of  the  uterus  to  remain  exposed 
for  a  longer  time  than  can  be  helped,  and 
especially  not  to  handle  the  organ  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Thirdly,  not  to 
make  the  incision  at  the  side  of  the  uterus, 
that  the  largest  vessels  may  not  be  divided. 
Fourthly,  not  to  let  much  time  elapse  be- 
tween the  extraction  of  the  child  and  pla- 
centa; anA,  fifthly ,  to  be  most  careful  that 
none  of  the  intestines  become  strangu- 
lated, by  passing  through  the  aperture  into 
the  uterine  cavity. 

And  the  dangers  which  we  have  to 
fear,  are,  the  excessive  shock  which 
such  a  formidable  incision  must  pro- 
duce on  an  unhealthy,  debilitated,  and 
perhaps  exhausted  frame ;  haemorrhage 
T)oth  from  the  uterine  vessels  and  those 
supplying  the  abdominal  parietes,  and 
subsequent  inflammation. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  patient  may 
sink  rapidly  after  the  operation,  from  the 
sudden  shock  experienced  by  the  ner- 
vous system ;  but  this  has  seldom  oc- 
curred. Less  frequently  still  has  it 
occurred  that  hemorrhage  has  destroyed ; 
for,  contrary  to  what  we  might  a  priori 
have  expected,  the  bleeding  has  generally 
been  comparatively  trifling.  Hull  tells  us 
that  in  both  his  cases  the  loss  of  blood  was 
but  small.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
two  of  Mr.  Barlow's  cases,  although  in  one 
the  placenta  was  attac'icd  directly  over 
that  i)ortif)n  of  the  uterus  through  which 
the  incision  was  made.  Lauverjat,  a 
French  author,  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
centurj-,  who  performed  the  operation  five 
times, — three  of  which  cases  terminated 


favourably  for  the  mother, — recommends 
even  that  the  loss  of  blood  should  be  arti- 
ficially promoted,  by  separating  the  pla- 
centa, and  placing  a  warmetl  drinking 
glass  over  the  denuded  surface ;  "  that  such 
a  (juantity  of  blood  may  escape  as  is  judged 
necessary  to  unload  the  uterine  vessels." 
He  confesses  that  this  advice  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  previously  given  by  those 
authors  who  had  written  on  the  subject; 
for  they  all,  fearing  excessive  haemorrhage, 
insist  on  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  pla- 
centa. Lauverjat,  indeed,  may  possibly 
have  carried  his  principle  to  too  great  an 
extent;  but  as  he  had  himself  operated  in 
five  cases,  his  opinion  proves  that  the  prin- 
cipal objection  of  Part-  and  others,  who 
dreaded  the  excessive  haemorrhage  they 
fancied  must  ensue,  was  speculative  and 
hypothetical. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  deaths 
have  happened  from  inflammation  super- 
vening,-and  in  some  cases  terminating,  in 
gangrene  :  such,  then,  is  the  evil  we 
have  principally  to  dread.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Aitkin,  of 
Edinburgh,  that  the  injury  produced  on 
the  peritoneum  was  the  effect  not  so  much 
of  the  violence  it  suff'ered  from  the  incision, 
as  of  the  introduction  of  atmospheric  air 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  irrita- 
tion consequent  on  its  admission ;  and  he 
proposed — to  obviate  this  chance  of  dan- 
ger— that  the  operation  should  be  performed 
while  the  patient  was  in  a  warm-bath.  I 
am  not  aware  whether  his  suggestion  has 
ever  been  adopted  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  inconvenience  attending  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding  would  render  the  ope- 
ration much  more  diflicult  and  comjilicatcd. 
Besides,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  his 
position  be  correct ;  for  the  abdominal  ca- 
vity in  dogs  and  other  animals  has  been 
injected  with  air  introduced  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  and  passed  through  the  ring, 
without  any  other  inconvenience  being 
sustained  beyond  what  the  bulk  and  disten- 
tion produced;  and  it  has  been  found  that  in 
time  the  elastic  fluid  was  absorbed.  From 
these  experiments,  as  well  as  from  obser- 
vations on  the  human  subject  in  the  case 
of  accidental  wounds  of  the  abdomen, 
there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  the 
cause  of  danger  is  the  actual  incision,  and 
not  the  admission  of  atmosjiheric  air. 

Prevention  nf  future  conception. — Blundell 
suggests,  if  we  are  called  upon  to  perform 
this  dreadful  operation,  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  i)ossibility  of  the 
woman  again  conceiving ;  under  the  belief 
that  a  married  woman  will  not  have  sufli- 
cient  resolution  to  sei)arate  herself  from 
her  husband's  bed,  although  her  life  would 
be  likely  to  be  the  forfeit.  He  therefore 
projioses,  that  after  the  child  is  extracted, 
we  should  destroy  the  continuity   of  the 
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fallopian  tube  on  each  side,  by  removinijfa 
small  portion  of  its  substance.  ■  By  this 
means  we  should  not  take  away  desire,  but 
prevent  the  possibility  of  conception.  As 
a  reason,  he  states,  tliat,  on  the  continent, 
the  operation  has  been  repeated  on  the 
same  woman  in  many  instances;  that  Mr. 
Barlow's  patient  recovered,  and  might  have 
again  conceived. 

Although  in  Britain  we  restrict  this 
operation  on  the  living  subject  to  such  ex- 
treme disj)roportion  as  must  render  its 
performance  very  infrequent  indeed,  yet 
the  case  is  widely  ditl'erent  when  the 
mother  has  expired,  and  any  suspicion  is 
entertained  of  the  child's  survival.  Should 
sudden  death  occur  in  labour,  or  during 
the  last  two  months  of  pregnancy, it  would 
be  the  bounden  dutv  of  the  attendant 
surgeon,  after  having  stated  to  tlic 
friends  the  probal)ility  of  saving  the  child's 
life,  to  proceed,  without  ilelay,  to  extract 
it  by  the  abdominal  in(  ision  ;  and  if  such 
means  were  used  within  twenty  or  twtiity- 
five  minutes  of  the  mother's  deceasi-,  the 
result  would  most  likely  be  favourable. 

SECTION    OF    THi:    SYMPHYSIS    Pi;BIS. 

A  second  means  proposed  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  superseding  the  necessity  of  the 
destruction  of  the  child,  is  the  division  of 
the  symphysis  pubis,  called,  after  the  name 
of  the  proposer,  M.  Sigault  —  the  Sigaultean 
operation. 

Until  of  late  years,  it  was  sujjposed 
that  the  ligaments  of  the  pelvis  gave  way 
during  parturition;  and  impressed  with 
these  sentiments,  and  having  imbibed  the 
opinions  of  one  of  the  older  anatomists, 
"  ussa  pelvis  cutii  securi  po-suiit,"  in  1768, 
M.  Sigault,  then  a  student,  proposed  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris  to  enlarge 
the  ])elvis  under  contraction,  by  cutting 
the  symphysis  jtubis.  The  suggestions 
were  referred  to  a  committee  of  that 
learned  body;  but  these  gentlemen  having 
taken  into  consideration  that  when  the 
bones  were  separated  by  disease,  the  ef- 
fects of  that  sei)aration  were  dreadful,  and 
that  permanent  lameness  w-as  the  result, 
reported  that  the  operation  was  not 
.iustifial)le,  but  gave  the  proposer  great 
credit  for  his  ingenuity.  Although,  how- 
ever, Sigault  received  such  a  rebuff  at 
the  outset,  he  was  not  to  be  deterred 
from  his  purpose ;  and  in  September, 
1777,  he,  assisted  by  M.  Alphonse  de 
Roy,  performed  the  oi)eration  on  a  pa- 
tient named  Souchet.  '!'he  operation  is 
described  as  biing  simjile ;  the  child  was 
born  tiiivc,  and  in  six  weeks  the  iv.itient 
was  shown  to  the  medical  faculty  quite  re 
covered.  But  notwithstanding  the  supjjor- 
ters  of  symphyseotomy  boasted  of  the  case 
as  one  of  jierfeet  recovery,  the  bladder  was 
so  nnicli  injured  that  she  vas  never  able  to 


retain  her  urine  so  long  as  she  lived. 
.\mong  some  manuscrii)t  papers  of  tlie 
late  Dr.  Dennison,  which  came  into  "my 
possession,  I  find  a  note  that  he  had  seen 
this  patient  while  in  Paris,  and  shoukl 
have  considered  lier  quite  well,  "  had  not 
his  nose  informed  him  that  she  could  not 
retain  her  urine." 

The  praise  bestowed  on  M.  Sigault  in 
Paris  and  throughout  France  was  quite 
luiprecedented ;  a  medal  was  struck,  by 
order  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  bearing  a 
motto,  "  Nova  Liicina,"  to  commemorate 
the  event;  a  royal  pension  was  granted  to 
him,  and  the  applause  he  received  was 
perfectly  extravagant :  greater  exultati(.n 
he  could  scarcely  have  enjoyed  if  he  had 
devised  a  method  to  remove  female  nature 
beyond  the  pale  of  all  the  ])ains  and  dan- 
gers connected  with  parturition.  In  no 
Dtlier  country,  perhaps,  but  among  our  en- 
thusiastic and  vidatile  neighbours, wouldaii 
o])eralion  of  the  kind,  resting  on  one  solitary 
trial  alone,  have  given  rise  to  so  universal 
a  triumph.  Soon  it  was  repeated,  witli 
various  success,  on  the  continent ;  tliirty- 
six  cases  are  well  authenticated,  of  wliich 
fourteen  women  died,  and  half  the  ehildien 
were  still-born.  It  has  only  been  per- 
formed once  in  Gi'eat  Britain;  IMr.  Welch 
man  was  the  operator,  and  published 
an  account  of  the  case  in  the  London 
]\ledical  Journal  for  1790. 

Dr.  Denraan  states,  that  when  tlie  ac 
counts  were  brought  to  England  he  had  a 
conference  with  John  Hunter  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  was  determined,  as  far  as  the 
safety  of  the  woman  was  concerned,  that 
if  the  good  contemplated  could  result,  the 
section  of  the  symj)hysis  itself  would  not 
warrant  opposition  to  it ;  but  with  regard 
to  its  utility,  it  was  necessary  that  experi- 
ments should  be  made  to  establish  that 
point.  These  experiments  were  afterwards 
made  by  Dr.  William  Hunter,  and  it  was 
proved,  that,  by  a  simple  division  of  the 
pubes,  although  the  bones  spontaneously 
separated  somewhat,  very  little  space 
was  gained;  but  it  required  that  they 
should  be  wrenched  asunder,  to  the  iiu 
minent  danger  of  the  sacro-iliac  liga- 
ments and  joint,  and  especially  also  to 
the  bladder  and  its  attachments.  In 
cases  of  distortion,  I  have  already  prov- 
ed that  the  dimini'.tion  of  space  is  prin- 
ei])ally  in  the  conjugate  diameter;  and 
it  was  found  that,  in  order  to  increase 
tliis  diameter  one  inch,  the  pubes  must  be 
separated  three  inches;  and  to  increase  it 
half  an  inch,  there  must  be  a  sej)aration 
to  the  ex'cnt  of  two  inches.  It  was 
proved,  also,  that  if  a  separation  of  an 
inch  and  a  lialf  only  took  place,  laceration 
of  tlje  sacroiliac  ligaments  occurred;  and 
it  was  presumed  that  this  must  lie  neces- 
sarily fatal. 
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It  must  be  evident  I'roU)  tliis  state- 
ment, that  the  operation  is  not  justi- 
IJable  in  eases  of  the  more  deplorable  dis- 
tortion of  the  pelvis,  and  therefore,  in 
Knsjland  at  least,  cannot  sujiersede  the 
Cirsarean  seetion :  nor  is  it  justifiable  in 
the  smaller  degrees  of  diminution,  be- 
cause in  them  eraniotomy  can  be  per- 
formed ;  and  we  have  laid  it  down  more 
than  once  as  a  maxim,  that  even  the  life 
of  the  foetus  must  be  sacrificed,  if  neces- 
sary, to  preserve  the  woman's  structures 
from  serious  injury.  The  section  of  the 
symphysis,  then,  can  neither  become  a 
substitute  for  the  Ca?sarean  operation,  nor 
for  craniotomy ;  it  is  now  never  thought 
of  in  England  as  a  means  of  delivery,  and 
is  also  totally  exploded  from  Continental 
practice.  But  an  operation  somewhat  si- 
milar has  lately  been  suggested  by  the 
Italian  physicians,  and  in  one  instance  at 
least  adopted,  of  w  hich  case  a  full  re])ort 
will  be  found  in  11  Filatre-Sibezio  of  last 
year.  It  consists  in  sawing  through  the 
rami  of  the  pubcs  and  ischium,  nn  each  side 
of  the  symphysis,  and  by  this  means  en- 
larging the  anteroposterior  pelvic  dia- 
meter. The  patient's  name  was  Negri, 
and  the  operation  was  performed  on  3()th 
March,  18:32,  by  Dr.  Galbiati,  of  Nai)les. 
The  following  summary  of  the  case  I  give 
you,  because  I  trust  we  shall  never  again 
have  an  o])])ortuni!y  of  learning  the  parti- 
culars of  so  horrible  an  operation. 

The  patient  was  30  years  old,  and  preg- 
nant for  the  third  time,  having  on  the  two 
former  occasions  brought  on  abortion  vo- 
luntarily. Her  stature  did  not  exceed  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  height ;  she  appeared  in 
good  health,  but  had  suffered  much  from 
rickets.  The  space  between  the  pubesaud 
sacrum  was  not  more  than  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  (French)  a^  any  one  point.  These 
observations  were  made  before  her  labour 
commenced,  on  her  first  admission  into  the 
hosjital ;  and  a  consultation  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  was  held,  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  Cesarean  seetion  should  be 
adopted,  when  uterine  action  began ;  or 
whether  this  new  operation  should  be  put 
in  practice.  The  majority  were  in  favour 
of  the  latter  mode,  in  consideration  of  the 
result  ofsome  experiments  Dr.  Galbiati  had 
made  on  the  dead  body.  Accordingly, 
about  twelve  hours  after  pains  came  on, 
having  with  some  difficulty  obtained  the 
patient's  consent,  he  proceeded  to  the  ope- 
ratiim.  He  cut  down  upon  the  rami  of  the 
ischium  and  pubes  on  the  right  side,  as  near 
the  acetabulum  as  he  could,  detached  the 
periosteum,  and  divided  the  bones;  he  then 
terminated  this  step  of  the  operation  by 
symphyseotomy.  It  lasted  an  hour  and  a 
quarter;  no  matei'ial  parts  were  injured,  and 
the  patient  did  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
much    under  it.      The    membranes   soon 


after  broke,  and  the  uterus  then  acted 
strongly.  On  the  morning  of  March  31st 
there  did  not  seem  any  urgent  symjitom, 
but  the  head  could  barely  be  felt.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  however,  uterine  con- 
tractions became  feeble,  and  continued  so 
throughout  the  night.  On  the  morning  of 
April  1st,  fever  and  symptoms  of  exhaus- 
tion had  supervened,  and  the  head  re- 
mained still  entirely  above  the  brim.  A 
fresh  consultation  was  held,  and  it  was 
determined  to  divide  the  rami  of  the  bones 
on  the  left  side,  as  had  already  been  done 
on  the  right.  At  first  she  would  not  sub- 
mit, but  at  4  P.M.  the  second  oj)eration  was 
accomplished.  The  head  was  then  brought 
into  the  cavity  of  the  ]>elvis  by  the  forceps, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  child  was 
dead ;  the  head  was  perforated,  and  the 
delivery  perfected.  The  extraction  lasted 
half  an  hour.  The  patient  was  much  ex- 
hausted, never  rallied,  and  died  within 
twelve  hours  of  the  termination  of  the 
case.  A  foetid  sanies  issued  from  the  va- 
gina during  life,  and  dissection  proved 
that  gangrene  had  taken  jilaee  within  the 
pelvis  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  reason  Dr.  Galbiati  gave  for  cutting 
away  only  one  side  of  the  pu'ues  in  the 
first  instance,  was,  that  he  had  found  by 
experiments  on  which  he  seemed  to  rely, 
that  if  the  pelvis  contained  only  one  inch 
(French),  both  rami  pnlns  required  removal ; 
but  if  more,  one  would  suffice. 

After  this  detail,  I  presume  you  will 
imne  of  you  be  inclined  to  adoj)t  Dr.  Gal- 
biati's  method  of  delivery  under  contracted 
pelvis;  and  I  think  you  will  also  congra- 
tulate yourselves,  that  notwithstanding 
the  oj)probrious  ejiithets  which  are  daily 
showered  on  the  professional  officers  of 
our  eleemosynary  institutions  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick  poor,  by  some  portion  of  the 
medical  press,  the  records  of  British  sur- 
gery no  where  furnish  a  parallel  to  this 
o]ieration,  or  to  the  mistaken  calculation 
which  led  to  its  performance. 

In  the  lesser  degrees  of  deformity  (I'ut- 
ting  those  aside  which  would  require  our 
having  recourse  to  the  Ccesarean  section, 
and  which  fortunately  occur  so  rarely  as 
to  place  them  almost  beyond  the  bounds 
of  calculation),  it  becomes  a  great  object 
that  we  should  be  prevented  the  necessity 
of  Iieing  compelled,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  woman's  life,  to  destroy  each  child 
that  she  conceives;  and  with  this  view  the 
third  expedient  has  been  adopted,  viz.  the 

CONTROLLING    THE    GROWTH    OF    THE 
FCETl'S. 

It  was  with  justice  sui)poscd  that  if  the 
growth  of  the  child  in  utero  could  be  sus- 
pended, it  would  pass  through  the  con- 
tracted space  so  much  the  more  readily ; 
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and  that  this  might  be  accomplished 
through  the  medium  of  the  mother's  sys- 
tem. The  idea  first  originated  with  an 
old  friend  of  my  father's,  the  late  3Ir. 
Lueas,of  Leeds  Infirmary;  and  Assaliui  re- 
lates a  ease  in  which  abstinence  was  use- 
fully enjoined.  Analogical  reasoning  was 
also  brought  to  bear  on  the  question  ;  and 
it  was  argued  that  if  cows  wtre  kept  in  a 
luxuriant  pasture,  their  calves  were  much 
larger  and  stronger  than  if  their  diet  was 
more  spare.  The  same  system  was  there- 
fore recommended  in  the  human  subject. 
This  possibly  may  be  the  case  with  cows; 
but  even  if  it  be,  the  principle,  unfor- 
tunately, docs  not  hold  good  with  regard 
to  our  own  species:  both  the  observation 
of  disease,  and  direct  experiment,  ])roTe 
the  contrary.  AVe  observe  that  women 
labouring  under  the  last  stage  of  the  most 
debilitating  diseases,  such  as  phthisis,  often 
bring  forth  plump  and  well-nourished 
children.  We  remark,  also,  frequently, 
that  the  vomiting  which  usually  attends 
the  first  weeks  of  pregnancy  continues 
almost  uninterruptedly  during  the  entire 
period,  so  that  scarcely  the  whole  of  any 
meal  is  retained  upon  the  stomach;  and 
that  the  patient  becomes  much  emaciated 
under  the  debilitating  effects  consequent : 
yet  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus  is  not  in- 
terfered with,  but  it  is  born  strong,  hearty, 
and  of  full  size.  But  the  question  has 
been  settled  by  experiments  made  directly 
for  the  pur])ose ;  and  although  occasionally 
the  starving  system  may  ])ossibly  have 
some  inlluence,  it  is  now  admitted  that  it 
can  by  no  means  be  generally  depended  on. 
The  otlier  method,  then,  to  obviate  the 
repetition  of  such  a  dreadful  expedient, 
consists  in  the 

INDICTION  OF  PREMATIRE  LABOIR. 

Firitt  iiidictited  61/  nature. —  Nature  herself 
first  pointed  out  the  most  likely  means  of 
remedying  the  evils  which  disease  had  en- 
tailed. It  could  not  but  be  observed  that 
when  women  with  small  pelves  went  into 
labour  ]ireni;iturely,  the  foetus  passed  with 
little  difficulty.  Thus  practitioners  were 
led  to  reason  on  the  subject,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  induce  uterine  action  before  the 
termination  of  gestation,  in  consideration 
of  the  amazing  growth  of  the  foetus  during 
the  last  two  months,  and  the  probability 
that  a  child  born  after  the  completion  of 
the  seventh,  would  be  reared.  Dcnman 
records,  that  in  17.56  a  solemn  consulta- 
tion between  tlie  obstetrical  practitioners 
in  London  took  place  on  the  subject,  in 
■which  the  morality,  safety,  and  utility  of 
the  means,  were  fully  discussed. 

As  to  the  moralitii,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion.  If  the  life  of  the  foetus  can  pro- 
bably be  saved,  and  if  much  danger  can  be 
averted  from  the  mother,  the  morality,  as 


a  surgical  means  of  procuring  a  great 
benefit,  must  be  self-evident.  Should 
premature  labour  or  abortion  be  induced, 
to  screen  an  individual  from  the  slander 
of  the  world,  or  to  cast  into  oblivion 
the  evidence  of  the  gratification  of  a 
criminal  passion,  then,  indeed,  is  murder 
committed  in  law  and  reason :  but  as 
onr  object,  under  the  circumstances  now 
treated  of,  is  to  save  life,  and  as  probal)ly 
two  beings  may  at  the  same  time  be  pre- 
served to  society  by  the  means  proposed, 
the  profession  now  entertains  no  question 
as  to  its  morality,  when  im])erious  neces- 
sity dictates  it. 

\\'ith  regard  to  the  safety  also,  we  must 
all  I)e  agreed  ;  for  how  much  more  likely 
is  tlic  woman  to  survive,  having  passed 
a  child,  after  a  eomparativelj'  short  la- 
bour, which  may  weigh  0  lbs.  or  Sg  lbs., 
and  but  little  ossified,  than  if  she  i^roduce 
one  at  the  full  time,  weighing  7  lbs.  or  more, 
whose  osseous  system  is  well  developed, 
after  a  difficult  and  protracted  struggle, 
terminated  by  instrumental  delivery  ? 

The  'iiiliiy,  indeed,  as  far  as  regards  the 
preservation  of  the  child's  life,  becomes  a 
separate  question ;  and  Baudelocc{ue  has 
reasoned  speculatively  against  it.  He 
says,  that  when  the  liquor  amnii  is  dis- 
charged after  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes, there  must  be  such  pressure  on  the 
body  of  the  child  and  the  funis  umbilicalis 
as  to  destroy  its  life ;  especially  as  the  os 
uteri  will  most  likely  relax  with  difficulty. 
It  certainly  is  true  that  more  children  are 
born  dead,  after  the  induction  of  prema- 
ture labour,  than  if  they  come  into  the 
world  at  the  full  time ;  but  ])rovidcd  we 
can  snatch  only  a  proportion  from  death, 
still  our  object  is  in  a  very  great  measure 
gained.  Dr.  Hamilton  tells  us,  that  out 
of  twenty-eight  successive  eases  in  which 
he  induced  premature  labour,  he  has  been 
able  to  save  twenty-four  children ;  and 
in  one  patient  he  performed  the  opera 
tion  upon  ten  different  occasions.  Mucli 
greater  success  has  attended  Dr.  lianiilton's 
endeavours  than  I  can  boast  of.  In  my 
practice,  more  than  one-half  have  been  born 
alive,  and  might  live  to  maturity.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  during  the  la'^t  twelve 
years  to  have  been  com])elled  to  indnce 
labour  ])rematurcly  forty  times.  This  may 
seem,  perhaps,  a  very  large  number;  but 
it  must  be  recollected  that  the  extensive 
charity  which  has  supplied  the  principal 
])art  of  these  cases,  embraces  the  districts 
of  .Si)italfields  and  Bethnalgreen,  which 
parishes,  I  will  take  uj)on  myself  to  assert, 
contain  more  females  with  deformed  pelves, 
than  are  to  be  met  with  over  the  same 
quantity  of  square  acres  in  any  other  part 
of  this  kingdom.  When,  also,  it  is  taken 
into  consideration,  that  in  most  of  the  pa- 
tients the  operation  has  been  repeated,  and 
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that  some  have  uiulergoue  it  five  and  six 
times,  the  subjects  of  it  will  be  found  to  be 
comparatively  few.  Out  of  these  forty, 
one  was  a  twin  case;  and  of  the  forty-one 
children,  twenty-three  were  born  alive.  But 
suppose  even  that  the  child  should  be  born 
dead,  still  we  are  giving-  to  the  mother 
the  l)est,  and  the  child  the  only,  chance  of 
life;  and  we  save  the  mother,  at  the  same 
time,  a  great  deal  of  personal  suffering. 

Premature  labour  was  first  induced  with 
success,  in  London,  by  Dr.  Macaulay,  about 
tlie  year  just  mentioned,  17.J6. 

Diff'icuUies  in  effecting  the  object. — The  dif- 
ficulties which  we  have  to  contend  with  in 
endeavouring  to  save  the  child  under  the 
proposed  plan,  are  certainly  great;  and 
the  following  may  be  enumerated.  First, 
the  pressure  on  the  navel-string  may  de- 
stroy its  existence,  as  advanced  by 
Baudclocque.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
as  long  as  the  membranes  are  whole,  how- 
ever strongly  the  uterus  may  act,  the  pres- 
sure on  the  fcBtal  body  and  funis  is  incon- 
siderable, owing  to  the  quantity  of  fluid 
which  the  womb  contains.  But  as  soon  as 
the  water  is  evacuated,  when  the  parietes 
of  the  uterus  come  into  close  contact  with 
the  body  of  the  child,  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  funis  umbilicalis  may  suffer  such 
injurious  compression  as  to  destroy  the 
child's  life;  and  this  will  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  chances  mili- 
tating against  success. 

Secondly,  children  are  more  frequently 
found  to  present  in  a  preternatural  posi- 
tion previously  to  the  termination  of  ges- 
tation, than  after  the  full  time  is  com- 
pleted. At  a  pai'ticular  period  of  preg- 
nancy the  f(jetus  assumes  a  definite  posture, 
from  which  it  seldom  after  varies.  What 
this  precise  period  is,  I  have  no  direct 
means  of  judging;  probably  it  diO'ersmuch 
in  different  cases;  but  the  fact  is  undoubted 
that  c)-oss  births  are  more  frequently  met  with 
under  premature  labour,  either  sponta- 
neous or  artificial,  than  in  full-timed  preg- 
nancies. Of  thirty-three  cases  which 
came  under  the  knowledge  of  Dr.  Merri- 
man,  in  which  premature  labour  was  in- 
duced, fifteen  presented  preternaturally, 
and  only  one  of  these  children  was  born 
living.  The  same  observation  I  have  my- 
self made,  though  the  proportion  has  not 
been  so  large;  for  of  the  forty-one  children 
just  alluded  to,  fourteen  presented  pre- 
ternaturally ;  and  Dubois  has  recently 
stated,  that  in  the  Matemitt  at  Paris,  out 
of  112  children  born  before  the  completion 
of  seven  months,  in  .51  cases  the  pelvis 
offered  itself,  and  in  5  the  shoulder;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  just  one  half  preternatural 
])rescntations.  Thus,  then,  if  the  shoulder 
or  breech  present,  we  shall  have  little  chance 
of  saving  the  child;  because,  —  besides 
the  ordinary  caiuse  of  danger, — the  pres- 


sure on  the  funis  umbilicalis  must  be 
great  when  the  head  is  passing  the  brim  ; 
for  I  presume  on  there  being  a  want  of 
space  to  warrant  a  recourse  to  the  means 
used.  Mr.  Barlow,  indeed,  states  that  pre- 
ternatural presentationsare  more  frequently 
met  with  under  distortion  of  the  pelvis 
than  when  that  organ  is  well  fonued.  His 
is  a  good  practical  authority,  and  this 
remark  also  coincides  with  my  own 
observations.  Until  I  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Barlow's  opinion,  I  looked 
upon  this  as  an  accidental  occurrence; 
and  I  do  not  know  yet  that  it  is  regulated 
by  any  precise  laws. 

The  ibird  difliculty  we  have  to  contend 
with,  is  the  chance  of  deception  regarding 
the  period  of  pregnancy  at  which  the 
operation  is  performed.  Women  are  very 
liable  to  be  deceived  in  their  reckoning; 
they  may  fancy  they  are  advanced  farther 
than  is  really  the  case,  and  their  represen- 
tations may  induce  us  to  bring  on  uterine 
action  before  the  fcetus  has  acquired  such 
a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  enable  it  to  sus- 
tain independent  existence  : — or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  patient  may  have  been  i>i'eg- 
nant  before  she  was  aware  of  it;  and  we  may 
delay  the  operation  until  it  is  too  late — 
until  the  child  is  of  too  great  a  bulk,  and 
too  strongly  ossified,  to  pass  through  the 
particular  pelvis  which  the  woman  pos- 
sesses ;  and  we  may  consequently,  in  the 
end,  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the  opera- 
tion of  craniotomy ;  as  has  occurred 
to  m3'self  in  one  instance.  Tiiough  these 
difliculties,  then,  are  some  drawback  to 
the  success  of  inducing  labour  prema- 
turely, yet  they  are  by  no  means  such  as 
would  induce  us  to  discard  the  benefits 
it  holds  out. 

Practised  bif  the  Ancients. — It  is  a  fact  no 
less  deplorable  than  astounding,  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  wide  spread  of  Christianity, 
most  of  the  natiims  of  the  globe  were  in 
the  constant  habit  of  destroying  their 
new-born  infants,  and  that  the  parents 
themselves  were  the  abettors  or  actual  per- 
Ijetrators  of  this  horrid  and  vmnatural 
cruelty. 

Nor  was  this  revolting  crime  confined, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  to  those 
regions  only  where  passion  triumphed 
over  reason  and  morality;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  it  most  frequent  in  the 
fairest  and  best  cultivated  jjortions  of  the 
globe,  and  in  jjroportion  as  the  people  had 
advanced  in  the  refinements  of  civilization. 

Three  principal  reasons  may  be  assigned 
for  the  prevalence  of  this  barbarous  cus- 
tom : — religious  superstition  ;  fear  lest  the 
I)opulation  might  increase  beyond  the 
means  of  subsistence  ;  and  the  difficulty 
and  trouble  of  rearing  a  sickly  or  deformed 
infant.  Thus,  then,  the  unnatural  private 
feelings  of  the  parent,  and  the  erroneous 
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])olicy  of  tlie  leffislator,  equally  uoiuluced 
towards  the  ijromotioii  of  this  enormity. 

Both  the  ^■aere(l  and  i)rofane  historians 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  voluntary  de- 
struction of  the  olVspring,  as  well  before  as 
after  birth.  The  procuring  abortion,  in- 
deed, was  cultivated  as  an  art  by  the  an- 
cients, particularly  the  Romans,  at  the 
I)eriod  of  their  greatest  power  ;  and  in  the 
Satires  of  Ju\enal  we  find  this  custom 
noticed  as  almost  universal  amongst  the 
rich;  without  however  being  accompanied 
by  such  expressions  of  horror  as  might  have 
been  expecttd  from  his  severe  and  chasten- 
ing pen.  This  omission  alone  would  prove 
in  how  light  a  point  of  view  this  nefarious 
act  was  considered. 

The  following  is  the  passage  I  allude 
to;  it  will  be  found  in  the  sixth  Satire: — 

"  Taiitum  artes  hujus,  lantum  medicaraina  pos- 

SUIlt, 

(iuse  steriles  facit,  atque  homines  in  ventre  ne- 

candos 
Conducit      Gaude,  infelix*,  atque  ipse  bihendura 
Porrige,  qiilcquid  crit.     Nam  si  distendere  vellet, 
Kt  vexare  uterum  piieris  salientibus,  esses 
.ilithiopis  fortasse  pater." 

Ovid  dedicates  the  13th  and  14th  Ele- 
gies of  his  second  book  of  Amours  to  his 
mistress,  who  had  endeavoured  to  make 
herself  miscarry,  and  persuades  her  from 
committing  such  an  act  again.  He  cha- 
racterizes the  art  of  procuring  abortimi 
a  vile  inventiim — an  accursed  design.  In 
the  14th  Elegy  he  says — 

"  At  tenera:  faeiunt,  sed  non  impunfe  piiellse, 
Stepe,  siios  utero  quse  iiecat.  ipsa  peril." 

There  can  be  no  dt)ubt  that  the  preser- 
vation of  personal  .symmetry,  which  in- 
deed Ovid  pointedly  alludes  to,  and  the 
trouble  of  a  family,  were  the  motives  that 
induced  the  Roman  ladies  to  have  re- 
course to  means  for  getting  rid  of  the 
fruit  of  conception,  before  its  life  was 
made  evident  to  their  senses ;  and  it  was 
not  till  Christianity,  by  her  mild  and 
humane  prccejits,  obtained  a  sovereignty 
over  the  minds  of  this  people,  that  the 
custom  was  abolished. 

'J'ertullian,  the  celebiated  Christian 
writer  of  Carthage,  in  his  apology  for 
Christianity,  having  censuied  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  strongest  terms  for  the 
practice  of  murdering  their  live  chil- 
dren, says,  "  Hut  Christians  arc  now 
so  far  from  homicide,  that  with  them  it 
IS  utterly  milawful  to  make  away  with 
a  child  in  the  womb,  when  nature  is 
in  deliberation  about  the  man :  to  kill 
.  a  child  before  it  is  born,  is  to  commit 
murder  by  advance;  and  tJiere  is  no  dif- 
fereiice  between  destroying  a  child  in  its 
formation,  and  after  it  is  lV)rmed  and  dc- 

•  Infflix  marite. 


livered ;  for  we  Christians  look  upon  the 
ovum  as  a  man  in  embryo;  he  is  a  being 
like  the  fruit  in  blossom,  and  in  a  little 
time  would  have  been  a  perfect  man,  had 
nature  met  with  no  disturbance." 

While  the  destruction  of  the  ovum  was 
not  regarded  as  a  sin  to  be  ablioiTcd,  but 
rather  as  an  art  honourable  to  science,  and 
useful  in  application,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  i)ractiec,  if  it  had  been  really  de- 
void of  personal  danger, should  be  so  exten- 
sively resorted  to  ;  because  we  cannot  pre- 
sume that  the  mother  is  actuated  by  the 
same  afl'eetion  towards  the  being  in  her 
womb,  of  whose  life  she  has  had  no  evi- 
dence, as  she  must  be  to  her  mature  infant, 
brought  foith  into  the  world  under  great 
suffering  and  danger  to  herself,  and  calla- 
ble of  sustaining  an  independent  life. 

It  is  curiims  to  observe  that  the  very 
means  which  the  ancients  rcsurted  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  the  evacuation 
of  the  womb,  are  exactly  those  which  are 
practised  in  the  present  day ;  for  Tertul- 
lian,  while  reprobating  the  custom,  has 
described  the  instrument  by  which  the 
ovular  membranes  were  ])unctured,  in 
these  words — "  Est  ctiam  seneum  spicu- 
lum,  quo  jugulatio  ipsa  dirigitur,  caecO 
latr()cinio,€^t^guo(r<faKT7j»' appellant;  utique 
viventis  infantis  peremptorium."  And 
Ovid,  who  lived  nearly  2.J0  years  before 
Tertullian,  alludes  to  the  same  operation 
in  the  following  passage,  addressed  al.si* 
to  his  mistress,  who  was  pregnant  by 
him : — 

"  Sine  crescere  nata  ; 
Est  prftinni  parvie  non  leve  vita  moric, 
Vestia  quid  ifi".idi<i.s  s\il<jeclis  viscera  telis, 
Et  nonduni  natis  dira  Vtiiena  datis  .'" 


SCARLET    FEVER    AN   INFLAM- 
MATORY DISEASE. 

•  BY 

James  Ansley  Hingestok,  Esq. 


After  the  perusal  of  a  paper  on  tlie 
Patholony  of  Scailet  Fever,  by  Mr. 
W.  Hammond,  wliicii  appeared  in  tlie 
Medical  Gnzette,  (see  p.  130,  atite), 
I  am  incited  to  produce  tlie  followinj^ 
observations  of  my  own. 

Mr.  Hammond  eoiisidersthatdiseaseas 
inflammatory,  and  states  the  appropriate 
mo(l(!  of"  ticatment  to  be  antiphlojiistict 
With  that  i^ciitleman  I  aj;rec  in  his 
opinion.  But  mi/  observations  must  be 
(I(li\ered  wilii  diffidence,  since  they 
affect  to  be  subjoined  in  corroboration 
of  the  testimony  of  oue  who  is  my  su- 
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peiior  ill  age,  rank,  ami  experience. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  test  of  tnitli,  Avlieu 
the  same  object  ajipeais  in  tiie  same 
lig;lit  to  tvvo  different  observers  from  two 
different  points  of  riew  ;  and  more  es- 
pecially when,  as  in  this  instance,  the 
e\  idence  of  the  witnesses  cannot  be 
invalidated  by  the  charg-e  of  any  pre- 
concerted design.  These  observations, 
indeed,  had  their  rise  as  far  back  as  the 
the  jear  1832,  and  iiave  ever  since  been 
increasing-  in  volume  and  im])ortance — 
an  importance  to  be  weighed  only  by 
tliose  who  feel  the  responsibility  of  life 
and  death. 

1.  Eruptive  diseases  are  matters  of 
but  little  moment,  so  long-  as  the  erup- 
tion continues  fully  (uit  u])on  the  skin. 
The  ciimson  dajipled  hue  of  measles, 
and  the  bright  velvety  red  of  scarlet 
fever,  are  beautiful  to  the  eye  of  a 
medical  man,  who  ap])iehends  no  dan- 
g-er  while  the  skin  is  thus  active.  To 
these  eruptive  diseases  there  is  allotted 
a  certain  definite  course  through  which 
they  must  run,  progressively  stag-e  by 
stage,  before  they  tenninate  in  a  reduc- 
tion to  health.  Nature  herself,  in  ge- 
neral, manag-es  these  cases  well,  and,  if 
not  interfered  with,  brings  about  a  le- 
covery  both  spontaneous  and  sure  :  but 
when  her  work  is  roughly  handled,  and 
her  appointed  times  of  accession  and 
advance,  of  station  and  chang-e,  iiiter- 
lupted  and  marred,  then  she  seems  to 
abandon  her  chaige,  and  leave  the  case 
entirely  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
officious  ])hysician.  And  thus  it  is  that 
medicine  is  sometimes  scandalized,  by 
its  existence  as  a  science  being-  con- 
founded with  the  accidental  or  malicious 
abuse  of  its  virtues.  The  jdiysician 
cures  not  an  eruptive  disease  by  check- 
ing- its  course ;  he  checks  only  the  in- 
flammation which  grafts  itself  upon  the 
original  disease. 

2.  Of  scarlet  fever,  the  treatment, 
in  its  mild  form,  is  simple  enough.  On 
its  first  appearance,  it  is  proper  to  act 
upon  the  bowels  by  a  sing-le  dose  of 
calomel  and  rhubarb,  but  then  to  pause, 
and  not  to  purge  again  till  the  fever 
has  passtd  by.  As  the  fever  develops 
itself,  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  with 
camphor  mixture,  may  be  administered  ; 
the  bowels  regulated  by  rhubarb  in  the 
confection  of  orang-e-]teel ;  and  the  sto- 
madi  supplied  with  light  food,  such  as 
milk  and  water,  bread,  and  tea.  If 
there  is  much  thirst, it  maybe  quenched 
with   acidulated   drinks  ;  if  the  throat 


is  very  sore,  it  may  be  gargled  with 
diluted  vinegar.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, it  is  right  to  keep  the  ))atient 
under  the  bed-clothes,  and  not  to  be  too 
busy  with  medicine  till  the  eruption 
hegiiis  to  fade ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
skin  is  efflorescent,  purg-ativcs  must  be 
resumed  ;  and,  aceordingf  to  circum- 
stances, the  purging  should  be  repeated 
at  intervals  throughout  the  ensuing' 
fortnight.  It  is  at  this  period  of  the 
fever  that  the  tongue  becomes  foul,  the 
mouth  clammy,  the  stomach  sick,  and 
the  ankles  swollen :  it  is  now  that  the 
internal  org-ans  suffer.  The  throat  may 
ulcerate,  and  a  long-  train  of  ugly  symp- 
toms baffle  every  effort  of  skill  and 
medical  prudence.  In  general,  how- 
ever, all  these  symptoms  may  be  pre- 
vented by  mercurial  and  saline  ))urg-- 
ings  towards  the  termination  of  the 
fever. 

3.  At  the  time  when  scarlet  fever 
has  attained  to  its  climax,  inflammatory 
symptoms  may  develop  themselves. 
The  child  is  red  from  head  to  foot,  but 
the  redness  is  dusky,  especially  on  the 
face  ;  the  eye  is  dull,  the  lips  chapped, 
the  teeth  dry,  and  the  skin  burning; 
the  tongue  is  red  and  coarse,  like  an 
ox's  tongue  when  newly  boiled  for 
table  ;  the  pulse  is  hurried  and  small, 
the  mine  scanty,  and  the  bowels  sud- 
denly inactive,  or  draining  away  scanty 
dark  stools  :  the  child  lies  tossing  on  its 
back,  whimpering,  and  crying-  for  drink ; 
and  noiu  is  the  time  to  bleed.  The  loss 
of  blood  from  the  arm,  mercurial  purg-es, 
saline  medicine,  and  no  food,  constitute 
the  right  treatment;  which,  if  it  be 
adopted  with  decision  and  collectively, 
alters  the  ])hase  of  the  malady  in 
twenty-four  hours :  the  skin  relaxes, 
the  kidneys  excrete,  and  the  bowels  act 
better.  Omit  this  treatment,  and  dropsy 
and  death  is  the  consequence. 

I  could  relate  cases  in  detail ;  which, 
however,  few  would  read,  or,  if  they 
read  them,  would  soon  forget.  My  ob- 
ject is  to  enunciate  a  truth,  drawn  from 
a  microscopic  inspection  of  cases  in  the 
mass. 

4.  There  is  a  form  of  scarlet  fever  not 
generally  dwelt  upon  with  sufficient 
earnestness,  since  it  is  not  the  less  dan- 
gerous because  its  eru))tion  is  the 
less  visible.  Among  several  children  of 
a  family  attacked,  one  child  shall  exhi- 
bit nothing  except  a  sore-throat  fever  for 
a  day  or  two,  without  eruption,  and  a 
white   tongue,    doited    with   red  erect 
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pajnllw.  This  iiidisjiosition  quickly 
passes  away  ;  the  cinlil  may  liave 
tliooped  for  twenty-four  Lours,  tlioii  as 
t|uicKly  recover,  and  tlic  mother  and 
nurse  siiorlly  disreji"ard  it.  Some  ]»hy- 
sicians  liave  said  (I  quote  from  memory, 
without  recollecting'  to  «ii<ise  \\orks  I 
should  refer)  that  its  doubtful  character 
may  be  detennined  by  the  anserine, 
tliough  colourless,  state  of  the  skin  : 
yet,  according  to  my  experience,  this 
test  is  not  to  be  lelied  upon,  and  the  in- 
disposition remains  susjjicious  only  on 
account  of  its  orii^in  and  connexions. 
Biit  the  notable  point  about  this  form  of 
scailet  fever  is,  tlial  the  recovcrj-  is  lan- 
jTuid  for  the  space  of  a  week,  tlie  eye 
heavy,  and  the  t(,nii;ne  white  ;  and  that 
there  is  no  cntaneous  efflorescence.  In 
one  case  whicli  ha])])ened  within  my 
knowledge,  and  ])assed  away  thus 
seemingly  propitious, meningitis  started 
up  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  and  re- 
quired, for  its  subduction,  ]nompt  and 
extensive  depletion.  These  cases,  insu- 
lated, no  one  could  pronounce  to  be  scar- 
let fever;  and  yet  they  might  doubtless 
become  centres  of  infection,  and  do  re- 
el u  ire  especial  surveillance  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  recovery. 

And  so  much  for  mild  scarlet  fever, 
when  viewed  under  the  aspect  of  an  in- 
Hanunatory  type.  There  are  symptoms 
during-  life,  more  tban  equivalent  to  the 
tlemonstrable  changes  of  structure  to  be 
shewn  in  the  body  after  death :  for 
when  we  find  that  specific  signs  in  tbe 
course  of  a  disease  demand  a  sjiecific 
treatment,  and  that  that  treatment  is 
successful,  v\ bat  more  could  all  the  mor- 
bid anatomy  in  the  world  j)lace  at  our 
disposal  ?  I  do  not  undervalue  that 
blanch  of  anatomy  ;  but  tbe  physician 
is  called  upon  to  act  in  the  chamber, 
when  the  body  is  not  dead — when  its 
disease  will  not  stand  still — when  its 
structures  can  not  be  seen — and  when 
internal  changes  iuc  not  to  be  discerned. 
Like  a  ship  at  sea  in  the  night,  tbe  great 
deep  upon  which  she  is  tossed  is  not  to 
be  regarded,  but  the  bearings  of  her 
tack  must  be  inade  iiccording- to  tbe  sig- 
nals of  the  light-bouse  on  the  beach. 

liCt  no  one  suppose  that,  from  what 
has  been  here  stated,  every  case  ought 
to  1)C  blooded.  Not  so  ;  there  are  many 
cases  which  do  well  enough  without 
any  medical  attention  at  all.  So  mild 
are  some  forms  of  scarlet  f<ner,  as  to  re- 
quire merely  a  saline  and  a  laxati\e, 
and,  if  the  eruption  halts,   to  be  expe- 


dited by  siiiall  and  repeated  doses  of 
ammonia.  Annnonia,  indeed,  is  always 
serviceable,  for  it  would  seem  to  throw 
out  the  eruption,  and  to  allay  the  febii- 
cular  excitement.  IJut  the  mildest  form 
may  become  (piickly  intbimmatory  ; 
and,  after  all,  the  kindest  scarlet  fe\er  is 
but  a  shabby  disease,  since,  on  taking' 
its  farewell,  it  often  leaves  beliind  it 
sometiiing  to  be  sorry  for.  The  glands 
in  tbe  neck  behind  the  ears  enlarge,  or 
the  bronchia  are  irritated,  or  the  liver 
is  suspended  in  its  action,  as  \>ellas  the 
kidneys,  or  a  state  of  cachexy  ensues,  to 
be  ameliorated  only  by  time,  attenticni 
to  the  bow  els,  and  change  of  air.  The 
ugliest  symptom,  after  a  fair  aggression 
of  the  malady,  is  thea-dematouspufiing 
of  the  biick  of  tlie  liands  and  insteps; 
which  would  demand  (such  is  my 
opinion)  the  instant  loss  of  blood — 
more  especially  if  the  child  is  constantly 
])icking'  at  its  nose  or  the  bedding  :  for 
my  conjecture,  nav,  my  conviction,  is, 
that  this  local  tfHiema  is  the  pathogno- 
monic sig'u  of  ince])tive  inHannnation,  or 
at  least  of  a  general  inflammatory  dia- 
thesis; which  is  confirmed  by  the  g-ood 
effects  that  ensue  from  the  loss  of  blood, 
as  well  as  liy  the  tough  crassamentuni 
of  tbe  blood  itself.  At  all  events,  such 
a  symjjtom  would  indicate  an  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment.  Unceasing-  restless- 
ness, sudden  startings,  an  injected  con- 
junctiva, a  very  red  tongue,  and  nnitter- 
ing,  added  to  the  foregoing  signs  (all  of 
which  may  supervene  in  the  course  of  a 
day  and  a  night),  warn  us  not  to  stand 
idle  while  they  disclose  tbe  last  phases 
of  this  tremendous  malady. 

5.  And  now  for  the  malignant  scarlet 
fever,  v^  hen  the  eruption  does  not  aj)- 
pear  fully  on  the  skin.  The  non-ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption  hap])ens  gene- 
rally to  persons  out  of  health,  as  to  their 
stomach  and  bowels,  at  the  time  when 
the  poison  of  scarlet  fever  falls  upon 
them. 

A  child  is  taken  suddenly  ill — pale, 
cold,  sick,  sighing-,  \vith  a  slight  purg- 
ing ;  he  looks  as  if  he  would  die,  being 
so  very  sunken.  After  a  few  hours  tijc 
skin  becomes  hot,  dry,  rougi),  and  co- 
lourless ;  the  lips  are  parched,  the 
ciieeks  j)atched  with  red,  the  eyes 
glazed,  and  the  intellect  gone.  The 
pulse  is  excessively  quick  and  undulat- 
ing, and  the  action  of  the  heart  tunnil- 
tuous ;  the  pra-cordia  is  painful,  the 
urine  scanty,  and  the  Aeccs  green,  ino- 
dorous, and   knotty.     The  child  either 
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tosses  about  incessantly,  or  else  lies  still 
and  comatose ;  anil  exhibits  in  succes- 
sion subsultus  tenclinuui,  colliquative 
sweating-,  delirium,  and  deatb.  And 
ibis  scene  may  pass  away  in  a  few  sbort 
bours  or  days,  so  swift  is  tbc  passag"e  of 
scarlatina  inaliocna. 

However,  tbis  speedy  catastrophe  is 
not  connnon.  Tbe  more  usual  mode  of 
ibis  sudden  attack  is  tbat  of  a  partial 
recovery  from  tbe  first  depression,  fol- 
lowed by  a  s/iort  stage  of  iiijiammatonj 
fever  at  first,  and  next  by  a  long-  and 
slow  desrencration  of  all  tbe  powers  of 
life.       °  ' 

6.  Tbe  re-action  puts  fortl)  an  imper- 
fect eruption,  not  velvety  and  smooth, 
as  in  tbe  mild  scarlet  fever,  but  rough, 
and  in  patclics,  on  tbe  inner  sides  of  tlie 
limbs,  tiie  outer  sides  of  which  become 
as  i)arsb  as  if  they  bad  been  chafed  by 
tbe  flesh-brush.  A  bounding  ])u]se,  and 
tbe  exalted  encrg-y  of  the  brain,  ])rcdict 
the  approaching  assault  of  inflaunnatory 
action.  Tbe  tong'ue,  red  and  rough  as 
usual,  is  covered  uith  dry  erect  papilke; 
tbe  lung-s  labour,  the  heart  throbs,  and 
tbe  inteliect  is  dreamy  and  half-awake. 

7.  From  this  transient  state  of  dis- 
tinct excitement,  the  disease  rapidlj' 
drops  down  into  a  form  of  asthenic  fe- 
ver. A  purging"  comes  and  goes  ;  sordcs 
collect  about  the  teeth ;  tbe  pulse  is 
hurried  and  fluctuating-;  and  the  flesh 
wastes.  Tbc  patient  lies  tossing-  on  tbe 
bed,  muttering-  and  naked.  The  throat, 
the  pharynx,  and  the  chambers  of  tbe 
nose,  ulcerate;  tbe  cervical  g-lands  in- 
flame and  suppurate  imperfectly,  and 
the  skin  excoriates  about  tbe  anus  and 
testes. 

8.  This  fever  leads  to  dropsy.  The 
skin  peels  oft"  in  flakes  from  the  fingers 
and  lips,  and  in  abundant  scurfy  scales 
from  the  body  and  limbs.  As  soon  as 
the  transpiration  of  tbc  skin  is  inter- 
rupted by  its  exfoliation,  the  oedema  en- 
sues ;  first  on  the  insteps  and  backs  of 
the  hands  ;  from  tlicnce  slowly  ascend- 
ing up  tbe  limbs  to  tbe  trunk,  tbe  face, 
and  at  last  to  tbe  splanchnic  cavities. 
All  the  functions  of  life  become  throughly 
deranged.  On  tbe  skin  over  tbe  spine 
and  tuberosities  of  tbe  iscbia,  foul  ulcers 
o])en  ;  and  the  like  calamity  happens 
over  bones  touclied  by  tbe  opposite 
joints,  or  woni  by  the  unavoidable  ])res- 
sure  of  tbe  bedding.  Long  before  the 
end,  every  evil  sign  infests  tbe  body  ; 
all  tbe  concomitants  of  marasmus,  and 
all  the  forerunners  of  death. 


9.  The  treatment  proper  to  prevent 
tbe  asthenic  fc^cr  and  dropsy  m  tbis 
disease  is  simple,  if  it  be  adoj)ted  early, 
and  with  energy.  It  is  that  of  seiziny 
the  moment  proper  for  venesevtinn  ;  for 
in  these  cases  there  is,  between  tbe  in- 
ceptive prostration  of  strength  and  the 
terminal  droj)sy,  a  time  marked  by  a 
full  pulse,  a  liot  skin,  and  all  tbc  usual 
signs  of  inflammatory  fever.  In  gene- 
ral, a  jiainful  point  may  be  detected 
among-  some  one  of  the  thoracic  or  ab- 
dominal viscera,  or  tbe  brain  may  be 
found  unduly  excited  ;  and  tiiis  is  the 
time  for  bleeding-  and  ])urg-ing  witli  ca- 
lomel and  neutral  salts,  and  ])utting-  into 
])lay  all  tliose  means  which  are  known 
to  ]elax  the  enuinctorics,  and  quell  ar- 
terial action.  The  blood  when  abstract- 
ed will  1)0  found,  if  not  always  cupped 
and  bufled,  yet  so  firm,  tliat  by  tbe 
means  of  a  fork  it  may  be  lifted  clean 
out  of  tbe  serum  in  wliicb  it  floats.  If 
tliis  mode  of  treatment  be  adopted,  tbc 
case  g-ets  well  of  itself;  a  refreshing- 
sleep  usually  follows  upon  fbe  loss  of 
tbe  blood.  Even  yoinig  children  may 
be  bled  from  the  arm,  a  mode  of  procur- 
ing- blood  far  preferable  to  tbe  uncertain 
drainage  from  leech  bites ;  and  it  is  but 
fair  to  record  tbe  resolution  with  Mliich 
these  little  ones  put  out  their  arms  to  be 
bandaged,  and  sufl'cr  the  vein  to  be 
opened.  Tbe  propriety  of  blood-letting 
can  be  tested  liy  experience  alone;  still 
I  know  (or  fancy  I  know),  tbat  none  of 
those  cases  in  which  the  lancet  has  been 
used,  have  been  fo]lo\\  ed  by  dro])sy,  but 
that  dropsy  has  followed  when  bleeding- 
has  not  been  exercised. 

1 0.  There  are  other  remedies  recom- 
mended and  made  use  of  in  all  stag-es  of 
scarlet  fever,  from  its  severest  to  its 
mildest  form  ;  and  these  we  can  shortly 
review.  1.  Gargles  are  always  useful, 
for  the  fauces  should  be  cleansed  from 
mucus,  and  tbe  teeth  from  sordes.  2.  Of 
blisters,  much  doubt  must  be  entertained 
as  to  their  efficacy  :  they  do  not  relieve 
local  pain,  and  often  leave  behind 
them  troublesome  sores,  which  may 
quickly  pass  into  gangrenous  ulceration. 
The  only  time  when  blisters  seem  to 
be  serviceable  is  in  removing-  tbat 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  cervical 
glands  behind  tbe  eais  during  conva- 
lescence, or  when  health  has  been  re- 
stored. 3.  Tiie  use  of  a  difl^usivc  sti- 
mulant is  certain,  from  tbe  beginning  to 
tbe  close  of  tlie  illness.  In  the  mildest 
forms,  it  is  tbe  chief  and  almost  the  only 
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ivinedy.  In  the  iiicei)li\e  prostration  of 
sireiiglli,  when,  at  the  tirst  onset  of  the 
nialiynant  tvpe,  the  s'^in  is  pallid,  and 
llie  brain  and  ner\  ons  system  depressed, 
as  iltVoni  the  slioek  of  a  vi<ilent  aceident, 
annnonia  is  the  most  ap])ropriate.  At 
this  time,  ammonia  in  fnll  doses,  and  frc- 
«Hient  spon<iinjT;-  of  the  body  « iih  svarm 
vine'jar  and  water,  seldom  fail  in  rous- 
\n>r  tiic  latent  powers  of  life;  and  these 
stimulants  may  be  continued  till  the 
action  of  the  skin  is  fully  develoj)ed. 
But  it  is  at  this  time,  when  the  body  is 
struck  down,  pale  and  cold,  as  it  were, 
from  a  blow  on  the  head,  that  bleeding- 
and  mercuriali/.ino-,  under  the  false 
notion  of  conjicsted  brain  or  lung's,  is  so 
fatally  jirejndicial ;  for  now,  life,  already 
((uivering'  under  the  first  shock  of  the 
animal  poison,  might  be  extinguished  at 
once  by  administering-  any  the  slig-litcst 
depressant.  The  principle  of  treatment 
U)  be  here  adopted  is  one  of  restoration : 
it  is  that  of  exciting  the  heart  to  acti- 
vity, and  of  inspiriting  the  energy  of 
tlie  brain  ;  the  consequent  reaction  is  to 
be  combated  with  its  usual  weapons. 
4.  Of  tonics,  nothing  good  can  be  affirm- 
ed. If  they  are  beneficial  at  all,  it  is 
when  bleeding  has  been  omitted,  and 
the  disease  is  becoming  ])rogressively 
asthenic,  with  dmpsy,  crcei)ing  from  the 
insteps  to  the  tbighs,and  from  the  wrists 
to  the  anus.  The  mineral  ac'.ds  are 
palatable;  the  fjuiiiine  is  nauseous;  and 
the  infusion  of  bark,  the  favourite  remedy 
of  Dr.  Hcberden,  is  harmless  a  d  ineffi- 
cacious. They  may  indeed  kindle  an 
appetite,  and  give  some  chance  to  the 
resiliency  of  nature,  but  it  is  a  mode  of 
temporizing',  v^hicii  here,  as  in  most 
other  matters,  does  but  post|)one  and  in- 
sure the  final  miNchief  *. 

We  may  therefoie  conclude  that  much 
is  certain  in  regaid  to  treatment: — 1. 
To  sustain  the  action  of  the  skin  in  the 
milder  cases.  2.  To  ])urge  towards  the 
close  of  the  malady.  3.  To  keej)  a  sharj) 
look  out  tor  intiammatory  signals,  and 
to  act  accordingly.  4.  In  (he  severer 
cases,  to  reco\cr  the  body  Ironi  its  first 
depression  by  diffusive  stimulants  and 
warm  ablution,  o.  To  meet  the  subse- 
quent reaction  by  bleeding  and  mercu- 
rial purgalions  ;  which  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  precisely  that  which  the  surgeon 
adopts  in  cases  of  mechanical  injury  to 


*  I  have  never  repented  of  having  acted  de- 
lisively  ;  but  who  Khali  express  the  angiiiKh 
which  one  endurcB  from  delay  and  vacillation  of 
puriiose  ( 


J  he  brain,  when  the  vital  powers  first 
sink  under  the  shock,  and  then  react,  in 
consequence  of  the  injury. 

11.  Ammonia  has  by  some  practi- 
tioners been  exhibited  in  all  cases  ;  and 
they  have  maintained  that  it  has  at  alt 
times  been  ei|ually  successful  in  all 
forms  of  scarlet  fever.  Men  of  the  world 
make  large  deductions  from  these  broad 
assertions ;  for  they  know  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  relied  on  solely  in  the 
management  of  an3'  affair  :  our  conduct 
must  bend  to  change,  circumstance,  and 
exjK'diency,  as  they  arc  met  with  unex- 
pected or  foreseen.  Ammonia,  in  the 
liands  of  others,  perhaps,  may  ha\c  Iteeii 
more  successful  than  it  has  been  in 
mine ;  inasmuch  as  I  have  found  it, 
like  other  remedies,  useful  onl}'  at  cer- 
tain times,  on  right  occasions,  and  dur- 
ing- stated  conditions  of  the  brain  and 
vascular  system.  And,  truly,  were 
ammonia,  per  se,  a  specific,  then  might 
the  natural  history  and  treatment  of 
scarlet  fvAer  be  dispatched  in  a  couple 
of  words.  But  the  virtues  of  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  arc  these: — that  on 
the  ))rincip!e  of  a  diffusive  tonic — not 
stimulant — it  sustains  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  promotes  the  eruptive 
i)rocess  over  the  skin,  and,  instead  of 
heating,  would  seem  to  allay  the 
drought  of  fexer.  At  all  events,  a  foul 
tongue  becomes  clean  under  its  use,  a 
sore  throat  diminislics,  and  the  bowels 
act  w  ith  kindness  and  moderation.  Yet 
all  of  a  sudden  it  fails;  for,  if  inflamma- 
tion sh;i!l  lia\e  been  set  up  in  any  of 
the  splanchnic  cavities,  this  salt  is  re- 
jected by  the  stomach,  tiie  patient  is 
teased,  the  pulse  accelerated,  the  brain 
alarmed,  and  the  eru{)tion  disjnrsed. 
Now  these  are  the  cases  w  hich  fling  lis 
back  upon  ourselves,  and  compel  us  to 
act  upon  the  S])ot,  according  to  our  own 
judgments  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment.  The  cause  of  the  disturbance 
is  to  be  sought  for,  detected,  examined, 
and  understood,  befiue  we  can  proceed 
rationally  to  our  business ;  and  we 
might  give  ammonia  for  ever,  and  yet 
never  be  learer  the  mark,  unless,  at  the 
same  time,  we  uiulertook  to  think  for 
ourselves.  In  practice,  evciy-day  expe- 
rience casts  me  ofl'  farther  and  farther 
from  si/.stcDialic  (shall  I  say  scholastic  /') 
works  on  medicine  ;  and  I  go  back  to 
monographs  co])icd  from  nature,  and 
even  then  find  myself  sometimes  stand- 
ing ahnie  in  a  wilderness  of  disease. 

I,  Finsbiiry-place,  South, 
June  !3,  1^34. 
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CASE    IN    WHICH   THE 

BURSTING  OF  AN  ANEURISM  OF 

THE  AORTA  WAS  SURVIVED 

FOR  SOME  HOURS; 

Withtlie  Poil/nortem  Appearances,  and  Remarks 
on  the  Cause  of  Death. 

Bv   J.    F.    Crookes,,  Esq. 
House  Surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

James  Alois,  a  iiiiddle-aoed  man,  by 
trade  a  workiiiiif  silversniitli,  was  ad- 
mitted into  tlie  hospital  on  the  13th  of 
May  last. 

He  stated,  on  admission,  that  liis 
neck  had  suddenly  be<>  iin  to  swell  about 
two  liours  previously,  witiiout  any  as- 
siofuable  cause  ;  and  that  it  had  in- 
creased so  rapidly  in  size,  as  to  render 
it  necessary  to  take  off  \n<  neckcloth, 
and  undo  the  collar  of  liis  sliiri.  to 
relieve  tiic  sensation  of  suHocation  wliich 
was  produced  by  theii-  jjressurc. 

The  neck  was  now  evidently  much 
enlarged  from  the  head  downwards  to 
the  clavicles  and  sternum ;  the  outlines 
of  the  muscles  were  observed,  giving- 
a  uniform  rotundity  and  smootlmess  to 
its  surface,  and  a  sensation  of  elasticity 
was  communicated  to  the  finger  on 
pressure.  On  looking  into  tlie  throat, 
tlie  pharynx  seemed  to  be  puslied  for- 
wards against  the  soft  palate,  and  pre- 
sented a  pufty  appearance ;  respiration 
was,  however,  performed  with  ease,  and 
he  experienced  no  ditHculty  in  swal- 
lowing fluids.  His  countenance  was 
thin  and  bloodless,  and  his  pulse  feeble. 
He  had  walked  from  liis  own  residence 
to  the  hospital,  and  afterwards  u})  several 
pairs  of  stairs  to  the  ward.  On  question- 
ing- him  upon  the  history  of  his  affec- 
tion, he  stated  that  he  had  suffered  for 
several  weeks  from  slight  cougli  aiul 
occasional  pains  in  the  chest,  and  that 
he  had,  at  different  times  during  the 
last  eight  days,  experienced  difficulty 
in  swallowing ;  l)ut  did  not  seem  to 
consider  these  symptoms  as  having  any 
connexion  with  his  present  state. 

He  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  bed 
immediately,  after  which  it  was  intended 
to  make  an  examination  of  the  chest 
by  the  stethoscojie.  Percussion  was 
performed  at  the  time,  and  g"ave  a 
clear  sound  throughout  botli  l-iings. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards, 
and  before  auscultation  was  performed, 
sym])toms  of  suffocation  again  came  on, 
and   in  so  urgent  a  form  as  to  leave  no 


doubt  as  to  the  pro|)iiety  of  endeavour- 
ing to  relieve  tlie  patient  by  laryngo- 
toniy, which  was  immediately  jierformed. 
The  ojieration  was  sjieedily  completed, 
little  blood  flowing  from  tlie  division  of 
the  integuments  ;  and  an  opening-  was 
easily  made  between  tiie  thyroid  and 
cricoid  cartilages,  of  sufficient  extent  to 
permit  the  introduction  of  a  large-sized 
tube  ;  it  was,  howe\  cr,  ineft'ectual  in 
restoring  animation.  Artificial  respira- 
tion was  kept  up,  until  Iiopes  could  no 
longer  be  entertained  of  its  being  at- 
tended by  success. 

Examination  of  the  hodij,  twenti/ 
hours  after  death. — On  reflecting-  the 
skin  of  tiie  neck,  tiie  cause  of  the  swell- 
ing- became  ajiparent  immediately ;  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  difterent  intermus- 
cular spaces  being-  loaded  with  dark- 
coloured  blood,  princi|)ally  in  a  firmly- 
coag-ulated  state.  The  large  vessels 
were  completely  surrounded  by  the  effu- 
sion, which  had  also  extended  behind 
the  cesophagus,  from  the  base  of  the 
neck  to  the  skull,  so  as  to  separate  it  to 
a  considerable  extent  from  the  spine. 
On  removing  the  sternum  and  cartilages 
of  the  ribs,  a  large  quantity  of  bloody 
serum  escap.d  from  the  cavity  of  the 
right  pleura,  which,  together  with  that 
still  remaining  in  the  chest  on  the  same 
side,  must  liave  amounted  to  at  least  two 
quarts.  The  anterior  mediastinum  con- 
tained a  large  mass  of  coagulum,  which 
seemed  to  extend  around  the  trachea 
and  large  vessels  to  the  sjiine,  and  was 
thence  continued  onwards,  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate the  pleura  of  the  right  side,  at  its 
upper  and  back  part,  from  the  walls  of 
the  chest.  This  extensive  effusion,  and 
the  firmness  of  the  coagulation  of  tiie 
blood,  having  much  obscured  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  neck  and  chest,  they 
were  removed  from  the  skull  down- 
wards to  the  diajiliragin,  and  afterwards 
carefully  examined,  when  an  aneurism 
of  the  aorta,  of  tlie  size  of  a  small  hen's 
^gg,  was  discovei-ed.  It  had  commenced 
in  the  artery,  at  its  inner  and  front 
aspect,  rather  below  the  point  at  which 
the  arch  terminates  in  the  descending- 
aorta,  and,  taking  a  direction  medially, 
apjicared  to  have  passed  behind  the 
bronchus  without  interfering  with  it, ' 
and  apjiareiitly  to  have  become  con- 
nected with  the  oesophagus ;  some  of 
the  fibres  of  its  muscular  coat  appear- 
ing- to  be  continued  on  to  the  sac. 

A  clean  dissection  of  tliese  parts  was 
then   made,  and  the  point  at  which  tlie 
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aneurism  liail  l)iirst  was  found  to  be  at 
its  upper  extremity,  inuneiliately  beliiiid 
llie  leil  border  of  tjie  ccs(>phau;'us  ;  tbe 
situation  of  tbe  rupture  l)eing'  indicated 
by  a  mass  of  rag'f^'cd  eelbilar  tissue,  in- 
termixed witli  coag'idated  blood.  Upon 
oj)ening;'  tbe  cesopba^iis,  tbe  sac  of  tbe 
aneurism  was  seen  bulf^ing'  into  it,  so  as 
nearly  to  obliterate  tlie  ^tassag-e  by 
))ressinf!;-  tbe  sides  tonfetber;  and  a  small 
spot  on  its  surface,  evidently  in  a  sloug'b- 
inyf  state,  sbewed  tbat  tbe  tumor  would 
soon  bave  given  way  in  tins  situation. 
The  aorta  ba\  ing-  been  next  slit  up,  tbe 
aperture  was  seen  by  wbicb  tbat  vessel 
connnunicated  witb  tbe  sac — larg-er  in 
size  tban  tbe  diameter  of  an  ordinary 
quill,  of  an  iiTegular  form,  and  sur- 
rounded by  larj^e  folds  of  tbe  lining- 
membrane  of  tbe  artery.  Small  pieces 
of  fibrine  were  readily  drawn  tbroug-b 
tlie  o])ening',  and  a  blow-pipe  passed 
easily  from  tbe  vessel  into  tbe  sac,  and 
througb  the  orifice  by  which  the  blood 
bad  been  effused  into  the  neck.  There 
was  no  apparent  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  tbe  lung's  and  other  viscera,  as  well 
as  tbe  remaining-  portion  of  tbe  aorta, 
seemed  healthy. 

The  above  case  appears  to  me 
interesting-  in  several  respects ;  but 
especially  from  tbe  satisfactory  elu- 
cidation it  affords  of  the  indefinite 
symptoms  which  presented  themselves 
on  tbe  patient's  admission.  Had 
he  been  seen  during-  tbe  progress  of 
the  disease,  I  bave  but  little  doubt 
but  that  there  would  bave  been  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  its  nature  ;  but  present- 
ing- himself  under  the  circumstances 
above  mentioned,  tbe  case  seemed  very 
obscure.  A  person  living-  for  such  a 
length  of  time  after  the  bursting-  of  an 
aneurism  of  tbe  aorta,  the  fjnantity  of 
blood  effused,  and  the  patient  being-  able 
to  walk  a  considerable  distance,  and 
even  up  stairs,  dining-  its  efl'iision,  are 
also  points  of  interest.  Tbe  quantity  of 
bloody  serum  found  in  the  pleura  of  one 
side,  witb  the  total  absence  of  fluid  on 
the  other,  is  sing-ular,  and  does  not  seem 
to  be  satisfactorily  aecoinitod  for.  It  is 
fair  to  infer,  I  think,  that  it  bad  taken 
place  subserjuently  to  bis  admission, 
from  the  clearness  of  tbe  sound  pro- 
duced by  ])ereussion  r)f  tbe  cliest  soon 
afterwards;  and  supposing-  such  to  have 
been  tbe  case,  bow  can  we  account  for 
its  (juantity,  an<l  tbe  rapidily  whh  which 
it  must  bave  taken  ))lace:'  The  ordi- 
nary mode   of    serous    exhalation    can 


scarcely  be  looked  to  for  a  satisfactory 
elucidation  of  it ;  moreover,  reg-arding- 
it  as  an  attempt  on  the  |)art  of  tbe  lungs 
to  relieve  themselves  of  their  state  of 
congestion,  we  should  e.xpect  to  bave 
found  an  equal  deposit  in  both  sides  of 
tbe  chest.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  con- 
sider it  as  tbe  result  of  a  transudation  of 
serum  from  the  eoag-ulated  blr)od  w  hieb 
was  discovered  i)et\\een  tlie  pleura  and 
tbe  wall  of  the  chest  of  tbe  same  side. 
Tiie  surface  of  tbe  body  appeared  to 
me  to  become  cold  more  speedily  in  this 
case  tban  under  ordinary  (ircumstances ; 
and  I  should  rather  consider  death  to 
bave  been  produced  from  tlie  deposition 
of  blood  into  tbe  anterior  mediastinum, 
impeding-  tbe  action  of  the  heart,  than 
from  any  mechanical  obstruction  to  tlie 
passage  of  air  into  tbe  lungs.  This 
view  a]i])ears  to  be  further  supjiorted  by 
the  coagulated  state  of  the  blood  after 
death,  which  is  opposed  to  tbe  state  in 
wbicb  it  is  generally  foiuid  after  suffo- 
cation. 

June  12,  1834. 


OBSERVATIONS   UPON   ARSENIC, 

And  the  readiest  means  of  detecting  it  as 
a  Puison. 

By  Alex.  Murray,  M.D.  of  Aberdeen. 


The  best  authorities  direct  arsenic  to  be 
distinguished  by  tbe  following-  circum- 
stances—  the  alliaceous  odour  of  its 
fumes,  (which,  liowe\er,  in  smell,  apjiear 
to  me  to  resemble  pbos])borus  more 
tban  garlic);  the  silvery  stain  jiroduced 
upon  copper,  when  heated  in  contact 
with  arsenic  ;  tbe  effect  of  certain  tests 
upon  the  solution  of  this  substance;  the 
reduction  of  the  powder  to  the  state  of  a 
metal,  and  the  conversion  again  of  this 
into  the  oxide  of  arsenic,  I)y  means  of 
beat.  It  maybe  added,  that  Dr.  Cliris- 
tison,  our  most  distinguished  authority 
in  matters  of  tiie  present  kind,  prefers 
the  reduction,  and  subsequent  oxidation, 
of  the  metal.  The  experiments  which 
point  out  a  far  easier,  and,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  a  more  certain  and  delicate 
method,  arc  as  follow. 

1.  A  small  quantity  of  common  ar- 
senic was  jncssed  into  writing-jiaper  by 
friction  witii  a  glass  rod,  and   ujion  tbe 
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st;iiii  tliiis  produced,  a  single  drop  ol  a 
solution  of  coninioii  nitrate  of"  silver  was 
rnbi>ed  by  means  of  the  rod.  A  pliial  con- 
taining-  common  liartsliorn  was  then  im- 
mersed in  hot  water,  and  over  its  open 
mouth  the  paper  was  held  (the  arsenic 
being-  on  the  upper  surface,  for  the  sake 
of  better  observing  the  ap])earanccs) 
when  the  whitish  spot  became  in  a  few 
seconds  lemon-yellow.  The  arsenical 
sj)ot  beino-  kept  over  the  hartshoni  for 
about  half  a  minute  more,  the  yellow 
colour  entirely  clisap])eared,  but  it  re- 
turned when  the  paper  was  removed  from 
the  pjjial  and  held  close  to  tiie  water. 

2.  Uj)on  an  arsenical  stain  of  the  kind 
described,  was  rubbed  a  drop  of  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  tlie  paper  was 
then  held  over  hartshorn  placed  as  be- 
ft)re.  Almost  immediately  a  mixture  of 
blue  and  green  streaks  was  perceived, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  more,  the  spot  be- 
came of  a  beautiful  blue  colour.     The 

!)aper  was  then  removed  from  the  harts- 
lorn,  and  allowed  to  float  upon  the  hot 
water,  when  the  blue  in  a  few  seconds 
was  converted  into  a  decided  green. 

I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  either  of 
these  easy  experiments  is  quite  conclu- 
sive. Jointly,  they  form  a  proof  which 
appears  liable  to  no  possible  objection. 
They  may  be  varied  in  many  dificrent 
ways,  as  the  following  statement  shows. 

3.  A  spot  was  prepared  w ith  arsenic 
and  sulphate  of  copper,  (as  in  the  last 
experiment),  upon  which  a  single  drop 
of  hartshorn  was  placed,  when  the 
whole  s])ot  after  a  short  interval  became 
of  a  green  hue. 

4.  A  spot  was  prepared  with  arsenic 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  (as  in  experiment  1.) 
A  dro])  of  common  hartshorn  being 
added  to  it,  caused  a  fine  lemon-yellow 
colour. 

5.  Arsenic  was  put  on  paper,  as  in 
the  former  experiments,  and  a  minute 
quantity  of  liquid  ammoniacal  snl])hate 
of  copper  was  smartly  rubbed  upon  the 
spot,  when  it  soon  became  of  a  green 
colour. 

6.  A  very  small  quantity  of  the  am- 
moniacal nitrate  of  siher  was  rubbed 
upon  an  arsenical  spot,  and  an  imme- 
diate yellowness  was  the  consequence. 

In  the  first  two  experiments  the 
strength  of  the  ammonia  materially  in- 
fluences the  rapidity  of  its  effects;  and 
the  same  circumstance,  in  experiments  3 
and  4,  regulates  the  exact  nature  of  the 
changes,  which  accordingly  arc  of  seve- 
ral different  and  curious  kinds.     It  is 


unnecessary  to  detail  these  various  ap- 
pearances ;  Uut  one  of  the  most  singular 
may  be  mentioned,  which  sometimes  is 
observed  when  a  drop  of  hartshorn  is 
added  to  the  mixture  of  nitrate  of  siher 
and  arsensic,  namel}',  a  lemon-coloured 
ring  surrounding  a  colourless  centre. 
The  whole  spot,  however,  after  a  little 
time,  assumes  the  yellow  appearance. 
The  appearances  produced  by  putting  a 
drop  of  hartshorn  upon  paper  on  which 
arsenic  and  solution  of  suljihate  of  cop- 
per have  been  mixed,  as  in  experiment 
3,  deserve  to  be  slightly  alludetl  to  :  the 
central  portion  loses  its  blueness  by  ex- 
posure, and,  in  ])roportion  as  it  does  so, 
the  greenish  margin  gets  more  and  more 
of  the  bluish  hue;  and,  indeed,  every 
variety  of  green  may  be  seen  in  this  ex- 
periment. Ultimately  we  have  in  gene- 
ral a  verdigris  ring-  surrounding  a  spot 
Avhose  colour  is  a  gTeen  not  very  dis- 
tant from  yellow.  Weak  hartshorn 
seems  fittest  for  3  and  4,  and  the  stronger 
kind  for  1  and  2.  When  the  annnoniacal 
sulphate  of  copper  is  used,  the  colour  va- 
ries with  the  strength  of  the  test,  from  a 
green,  which  may  be  called  passing-  into 
blue,  to  the  same  colour  about  to  pass 
into  yellow ;  tlie  former  modification 
being-  produced  when  the  pre])aration 
of  copper  is  strong-,  and  the  latter  when 
it  is  much  diluted  with  water.  When 
the  test  is  of  a  medium  streng-th,  the 
colour  produced  with  arsenic  is  of  an  in- 
termediate kind,  being  grass-green,  or 
emerald-green. 

The  preceding  method  has  various  ad- 
vantages over  the  application  of  tests 
to  arsenic,  after  it  has  been  brought  to 
a  state  of  solution  ;  and  still  more  is  it 
preferable  to  trusting-  to  the  odour  of 
the  fumes,  or  the  alloy  formed  with  cop- 
])er.  It  is  enough,  however, to  compare 
it  with  the  mode  of  proceeding  at  pre- 
sent the  most  esteemed — viz.  the  reduc- 
tion and  subsequent  conversion  of  the 
metal  into  the  oxide  of  arsenic. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that,  i)y  any  of  the  methods  suggest'  d 
by  this  paper,  it  is  easy  to  detect  a 
quantity  of  ai-senic  much  less  than  the 
most  skilful  chemist  can  reduce  to  the 
metallic  state,  lew  persons  can  de- 
pend upon  rediiciny  I -20th,  or  even 
l-10th,of  a  grain  of  arsenic;  but  I  feel 
convinced  that  it  is  easy,  by  the  methods 
here  sugg-ested,  to  detect  1-oOOth  part, 
and  possible  to  detect  l-lOHOth  part  of 
a  grain,  and  pcrliaps  a  smaller  quantity 
of  arsenic  in  the  form  of  powder.     As  a 
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proof  oftliis,  I  lia\e  jiisl  now  taken  ono 
careriilly-wtiiiflied  grain  of  wliite  arsenic, 
and  spread  it  out  as  inucli  as  jjossible 
upon  \vriting-papcr,  and,  bv  means  of 
the  annuoniaeal  nitrate  of  sin  er,  I  have, 
M-ith  great  ease,  and  even  in  a  hasty 
manner,  made  upwards  of  400  separate 
and  distinct  yellow  s])ots.  Many  of 
tJiese  are  doiihle  tlie  size  of  others,  and 
more  than  four  times  the  size  of  w  hat 
miglit  be  very  easily  seen;  and  a  con- 
siderable ])ortion  of  the  ai-senical  stain 
is  unocenpied,  for  the  sake  of  making- 
the  spots  clearly  separate.  Further, 
having-  reason  to  think  that  most  of  the 
other  modes  adopted  in  tlie  experiments 
are  equally  delicate  as  the  ammoniuret 
of  silver,  t  feel,  for  these  reasons,  fully 
at  liberty  to  make  the  above  assertion. 
It  is  at"  least  certain,  that,  following- 
one  or  other  of  the  methods  sug-g-ested 
in  this  ])a])er,  we  may  distinguish  the 
smallest  ])ortion  of  arsenic  that  has  any 
chance  ol"  being-  submitted  to  examina  - 
tion — indeed,  almost  as  small  a  quantity 
as  can  be  clearly  seen  by  the  sharpest  eye. 
A  method  calculated  for  extremelj' 
minute  quantities  of  arsenic  is  not  a  cir- 
cumstance of  slender  importance,  since 
it  has  not  very  seldom  ha])pened  in 
medico-legal  investigations  that  it  has 
been  necessai-y  to  examine  a  very  mi- 
nute quantity  of  po\<der  suspected  to  be 
this  poison,  derived  from  articles  of  food 
with  w  hich  it  had  been  mixed  ;  or  pro- 
cured from  the  stomach,  either  adhering 
to  the  surface  of  tiiat  organ  or  mixed 
with  its  contents.  Farther,  the  methods 
now  sugg-ested  are  not  only  less  trouble- 
some and  more  delicate  than  the  test  by 
reduction,  but  they  are  also  free  from 
the  chance  of  failure,  to  which  it  is  in 
some  degree  liable.  I  am  aw  are  that 
the  reduction-test  will  in  general  suc- 
ceed, and  that  it  may  even  happen  to  do 
so  completely,  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
has  never  befoie  tried  or  witnessed  the 
experiment;  but  it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
certain,  that  lie  who  has  repeatedly  pro- 
duced the  metallic  ci-ust  v\  ill  occasionally 
fail  in  his  object,  owing-,  ])erhaj)s,  to 
accidental  peculiarities  in  the  Hux  made 
use  of.  As  to  Dr.  Turner's  ingenious 
process  f">r  con\erting  the  usetallic  crust 
into  connnoii  arsenic,  I  sliall  not  discuss 
its  merits,  as  the  ])recediiig  arg-uments 
arc  valid,  even  considering  it  ])ossiijle  to 
distinguish  metallic  arsenic  \^ith  un- 
erring certainty.  Il  is  enough  to  say, 
that  Dr.  Turner's  process  nllimately  de- 
])ends  njKin  distinguishing  the  ])o\\ der  of 


arsenic  by  the  eye,  and  it  maybe  plausi- 
i»lv  argued, that,  having  reduced  white  ar- 
senic to  the  metallic  form,  we  gain,  at 
least  in  this  case,  luit  little,  by  convert- 
ing it  again  into  powder,  which  is  to  he 
judged  of  by  the  eye;  since,  if  ocular 
ins])ection  had  sufficed,  the  whole  stejts 
were  unnecessary. 

The  manner  of  applying  ammonia, 
ado])ted  in  experiments  1  and  2,  is  ne«  ; 
and  not  onl}-  forms  a  rather  eleg-ant 
chemical  experimeiit,  but  is  farther  a 
far  lietter  way,  as  I  tiiink,  of  introducing- 
an  alkali,  than  any  method  which  has 
been  previously  in  use.  The  ertects  of 
the  ammonia  may  i)e  thus  explained  in 
a  general  way.  Wlien  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  this  vapour  is  added  to  a  condii- 
nation  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  arsenic, 
a  double  attraction  is  brought  into  play, 
which  causes  the  formation  of  the  green 
arsenite  of  copper.  Continuing  to  apply 
the  fumes,  we  produce  the  blue  colour 
usually  struck  between  copper  and  am- 
monia; and,  indeed,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  ])revent  this  occurrence  even 
from  the  first;  for  the  blue  is  not  pre- 
ceded by  green,  unless  the  ammonia  is 
cautiously  applied.  The  blue  ammo- 
niuret of  copper  prevents  or  obscures  the 
formation  of  the  arsenite,  \ihich,  how- 
ever, becomes  a])parent  when  the  bluc- 
ness  is  removed  u|)on  dissipating-  the 
ammonia  by  means  of  heat,  or  by  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere  for  some  time. 
Again,  when  a  combination  of  nitrate 
of  silver  witii  arsenic  is  exposed  to  harts- 
horn, the  yellow  arsenite  of  silver  is  the 
consequence,  while  a  greater  quantity 
of  vapour  removes  the  colour  by  dis- 
solving the  salt.  Afterwards,  heat  re- 
stores tiie  yellowness,  obviously  by  dis- 
sipating the  excess  of  ammonia. 

At  one  time  the  fixed  alkalies  were 
added  to  the  arsenical  solution,  after 
\»hich  the  nitiate  of  silver  was  dropped 
ill.  In  this  method,  however,  when  a 
])hosphate  exists  in  the  liquid,  a  yellow 
precipitate  takes  place,  similar  in  a])- 
])earaiice  to  the  arsenite  of  silver;  and, 
besides,  the  alkali  and  the  nitrate  act 
u])on  one  another,  and  thus  createa  con- 
fusion in  some  cases.  As  an  improve- 
iiK^nt,  ammonia  was  used  instead  of  the 
fixed  alkalies,  and  was  added  to  the 
arsenical  solutions  either  before  or  after 
the  nitrate  of" silver;  but  this  was  fou»id 
an  uncertain  plan,  as  the  success  de- 
pends u])on  a  definite  quantity  of  am- 
monia being-  used.  To  obviate  this  dif- 
fifiillv,  t!ie  ammonia  was  added  to  tiie 
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test ;  and  it  was  believed  that  the  am- 
moniacal  nitrate  of  silver  possessed  the 
double  advantage  of  not  acting-  upon 
phosphates,  while  it  wanted  the  diffi- 
culty arising-  from  any  error  in  the 
quantity  of  ammonia.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to 'me  that  this  test  possesses  fully 
either  of  the  advantages  ascribed  to  it. 
There  is  no  very  decided  rule  for  the 
formation  of  the  ammoniacal  nitrate, 
and  if  we  add  too  little  annnonia,  it 
does  not  act  upon  arsenic  ;  whereas,  if 
too  much  is  added,  the  yellow  arsenite 
is  never  seen.  The  assertion,  that  the 
ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  does  not 
disturb  the  phosphates,  is  also  incorrect; 
for  it  acts  upon  these  salts  and  their 
solutions,  or  at  least  upon  some  of  them, 
in  the  most  evident  and  ready  manner. 

By  applying-  ammonia  in  the  gaseous 
form,  every  one  of  the  above  sources  of 
error  and  difficulty  is  avoided.  In  the 
case  of  solid  arsenic,  this  method  is 
without  a  single  objection,  so  far  as  is 
known  to  me ;  and  in  solutions,  it  is 
free  from  all  the  fallacies  attached  to 
the  fixed  alkalies,  and  to  liquid  am- 
monia, while  there  is  no  objection  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  As  a  short  rule,  it  may  be 
stated,  that  if  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  a  suspected  powder  or  liquid 
produces  no  chang-e,  while  yellowness  is 
the  consequence  of  afterwards  applying- 
the  fumes  of  hartshorn,  this  colour  can- 
not depend  upon  the  presence  of  a  phos- 
phate, or  of  any  known  substance,  except 
arsenic.  As  to  the  mode  suggested  by 
experiment  2,  of  applying  ammonia, 
along  with  sulphate  of  copper,  to  detect 
arsenic,  whether  solid  or  dissolved  in 
water,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  seems 
altogether  unobjectionable.  It  is  free 
from  the  errors  which  may  interfere 
when  the  liquid  ammoniacal  sulphate  of 
copper  is  used,  while  it  ap|)ears  to  me 
more  delicate,  and  has  no  source  of  fal- 
lacy of  its  own. 

It  is  not  to  the  chemist  and  medical 
jurist  alone  that  observations  on  the 
powder  of  arsenic  are  interesting.  They 
are  in  some  cases  no  less  so  to  the  medi- 
cal practitioner,  strictly  so  called,  who 
is  occasionally  called  upon  to  prescribe 
for  symptoms  supposed  to  arise  from 
arsenic;  in  which  case  it  would  be, 
to  say  the  least,  very  satisfactory  to 
determine  their  cause  by  a  process  occa- 
sioning neither  trouble  nor  delay,  and 
by  means  of  materials  which  are  almost 
always  within  reach.  In  such  a  case, 
342.— XIV. 


if  any  whitish  powder,  however  little 
can  be  procured,  whether  adhering-  to 
wrapping-paper  or  from  any  other 
source,  I  would  advise  that  it  be  rubbed 
upon  paper  by  any  common  means — 
say,  with  a  pen-knife.  Then  let  a  stick 
of  common  lunar  caustic,  moistened  in 
water,  be  drawn  two  or  three  times 
across  the  spot;  and  if  now  no  change 
of  colour  occurs,  but  if,  upon  the  subse- 
quent addition  of  ammonia,  whether 
gaseous  or  liquid,  a  bright  yellowness 
is  produced,  the  suspected  powder  is 
arsenic.  If  the  materials  are  sufficient, 
another  trial  can  easily  be  made  by  sub- 
stituting- blue  vitriol  (which,  to  save 
trouble,  may  be  used  in  the  solid  state), 
for  the  caustic  ;  when,  supposing-  arsenic 
present,  blue,  or  a  greenish  blue,  will 
be  caused  by  the  hartshorn,  which  co- 
lour will  in  no  long  time  turn  into 
grass-green  upon  exposure  to  air,  parti- 
cularly along  with  heat. 

Those  who  have  a  recollection  of  Dr. 
Paris's  work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
may  suppose  that  the  experiment, 
wherein  a  stick  of  caustic  is  drawn 
across  an  arsenical  spot  made  upon  pa- 
per, is  derived  from  that  source  ;  and  I 
do  not  mention  tlie  matter  for  the  sake 
of  contradicting-  this,  so  much  as  for  a 
more  important  object.  Paris  says  (vol. 
ii.  p.  241),  "  drop  the  suspected  fluid  on 
a  piece  of  white  paper,  making- with  it 
a  broad  line  ;  along-  this  line  a  stick  of 
lunar  caustic  is  to  be  slowly  drawn  se- 
veral times  successively,  when  a  streak 
is  produced  of  a  colour  resembling- 
that  known  by  the  name  of  In- 
dian yellow,  and  this  is  equally  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  arsenic,  and 
that  of  an  alkaline  phosphate ;  but  the 
one  from  the  former  is  rough,  curdy,  and 
flocculent,  as  if  effected  by  a  crayon  ; 
that  from  the  latter  is  homogeneous  and 
uniform,  resembling-  a  water-colour  laid 
smoothly  on  with  a  brush.  But  a  more 
important  and  distinctive  peculiarity 
soon  succeeds,  for  in  less  than  two  mi- 
nutes the  phosphoric  yellow  fades  into  a 
sad  green,  and  becomes  gradually 
darker,  and  ultimately  quite  black ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  arsenical 
yellow  remains  permanent,  or  nearly  so, 
for  some  time,  when  it  becomes  brown." 
I  am  very  far  from  being  anxious  to 
discover  errors  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Paris ; 
but  I  must  observe,  that  the  above  pas- 
sag-e  is  by  no  means  quite  correct;  and 
farther,  that,  though  his  experiment  is 
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admirably  calculated  fur  llio  end  iii 
view,  namely,  fordistinj^uishing-  arsenic 
from  ]ibos])liates,  it  answers  the  purpose 
in  a  very  difl'erent  \vay  from  that  set 
forth  in  the  quotation.  In  fact,  the  va- 
lue of  the  e.\i)erinunt  does  not  consist  in 
a  comparison  of  the  yellows  (for  there 
can  he  no  such  comjjarison).  but  shortly 
in  this :  nitrate  of  silver  produces  no 
chaug-e  of  colour  with  ai-senic  ;  but  with 
a  phosphate  it  readily  occasions  a  beau- 
tiful yellow.  Notwithstandinij'  Paris's 
specific  experiment,  and  also  the  o-eneral 
assertion  of  Orfila,  Gordon  Smith,  and 
other  chemists,  both  at  borne  and 
abroad,  that  nitrate  of  silver  causes  a 
yellow  prccijiitate  with  solutions  of 
"arsenic,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  opi- 
nion has  no  kind  of  foundation.  Ni- 
trate of  silvcj-,  \x  hether  solid  or  in  solu- 
tion, has  no  perceptible  effect  upon 
arsenic,  cither  in  powder,  or  dissolved 
in  water;  but  it  acts  readily  upon  jjhos- 
phates  and  their  solutions,  produciii}^'  the 
yellow  jihospbate  of  silver.  I  find,  far- 
tlier,  that  a  combination  of  ammonia 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion, ac's  npon  phosphate  of  soda, 
but  not  upon  arsenic  ;  and  that  there  is 
another  combination  of  the  same  in<;Te- 
dieuts,  A\  herein  the  ammonia  is  ratlier 
more  abundant  than  before,  which  pro- 
duces a  yellowness  both  with  arsenic 
and  the  salt  mentioned  ;  another  cond)i- 
nation,  containing-  a  still  greater  propor- 
ti(m  of  ammonia,  which  produces  a  yel- 
lowness with  arsenic,  but  not  with  the 
phosphate  ;  while,  lastly,  there  is  a 
fourth  coml)ination,  in  which  the  am- 
monia is  still  farther  increased,  that  has 
110  i)ercc])tible  action,  cither  upon  arsenic 
or  phosphate  of  soda*. 


ON  PREPARATIONS  OF  THE 
ABSORBENT  SYSTE3I. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
One  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  ana- 
tomy is  that  of  the  absorbent  system. 
The  interesting-  nature  of  the  research, 
respecting-  parts  of  so  much  importance 
in  the  animal  economy,  compensates,  in 
some  deg-ree,  for  the  time  spent  in  in- 


*  Slightly  abridged  from  the  Edinburgh  Medi- 
cal Journal  for  April. 


jecting-  the  glands  and  vessels,  and  then 
displaying-  them  by  dissection.  After 
so  much  labour,  it  is,  however,  desiralile 
to  make  the  ])arts  into  ])re)iarations  for 
reference;  but  the  uncertainty  of  pre- 
serving- these  from  decay,  has  deterred 
many  from  attempting-  an  operation  that 
has  so  generally  produced  the  most 
vexatious  disappointment. 

By  way  of  experiment,  an  extrcmify 
w  ith  large  muscles  was  used ;  but  a 
thinner  one  would  have  been  preferred. 
The  vessels  were  filled  with  quicksilver, 
after  the  ordinary  method.  When  the 
dissection  was  finished,  the  flesh  had 
become  putrid,. and  the  Ijmb  was  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  oxymuriate  of 
mercury  for  a  month,  and  then  placed 
in  cold  water  for  twenty-four  liours. 
When  it  was  put  on  a  board,  for 
the  purpose  of  being-  dried,  the 
vessels  were  found  to  have  become 
thickened  and  opaque,  and  did  not  al- 
low the  quicksilver  to  be  well  seen 
through  then}.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  tliat  the  vessels  sliould  be 
]>ainted,  and  a  sky-blue  colour  was  used 
for  them,  whilst  the  fleshy  portions  of 
the  glands  were  tinged  with  lake.  The 
vessels  are  now  strong*  cords,  and,  al- 
though in  a  great  measure  emptied  of 
quicksilver,  have  not  shrunk  near  so 
nineh  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  flesh,  changed  by  oxymuriate  of 
mercury,  will  form  a  firm  and  lasting 
support  for  them,  and  remain  incaj)able 
of  being  undermined  by  insects  ;  it  may 
therefore  l)c  presumed  that  such  a  prepa- 
ration, kept  iiom  the  dust,  v\  ill  continue 
unaltered  for  many  years.  The  tendons 
maj;  be  varnished,  and  the  muscles  co- 
loured according-  to  the  usual*  plan; 
and  the  whole  varnished  at  last  with 
co])al  varnish. 

If,  after  the  dissection,  each  vessel  be 
encircled  by  a  ligature  of  fine  silk,  at 
the  interval  of  a  few  inches,  it  will  to  a 
greater  certainty  escape  rupture,  and 
only  one  of  these  portions  can  be  then 
em])tied  l)y  a  wound  or  otiier  accident. 

It  has  been  objected  to  dry  prepara- 
tions of  the  nerves,  that  strings  might 
have  been  substituted  for  ner\  es :  it  is, 
however,  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
that  anyone  «ho  dissects  for  instruction 
would  practise  so  gross  a  deception  : 
here,  however,  the  faithless  inspector 
may  be  generally  convinced  by  tapping 

•  See  work  on  Preparations,  third  edition. 
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a  resscl  with  the  ])oint  of  a  hnipct,  aiul 
ohscrx  ing-  the  issue  of  quicksilver. 
I  reinaiu,  sii, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
J.  Swan. 

6,  TavistocV-Square, 
May  2,  1834. 


and  wliich  adds  to  the  discomforts  suc- 
ceeding' the  ojieration,  by  delaying- 
mucus  and  blood  about  it. 


ON  THE  WANT  OF  UNIFORMITY 


CONTRIVANCE  FOR  EXTRACTING 
A  PLUG  FROM  THE  NOSTRIL. 


STRENGTH    OF    SEVERAL    SOLU- 
TIONS, TINCTURES,  &c. 

IN  DAILY  USE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette.     To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gjizette. 


Sir,  *. 

I  SHALL  feel  oblig-ed  to  you  to  insert 
the  following"  notice,  as  I  think  it  may 
be  found  useful  in  cases  similar  to  that 
which  I  shall  relate. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  D.* 

Hull,  June  9,  1834. 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  called  to 
a  case  of  hoemorrhag'e  from  the  nose, 
in  which,  after  the  usual  antiphlog'istic 
measures  had  been  adopted,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  take  away  the  plug'. 
Now  it  happened  that  w  heu  the  plug-  was 
introduced,  which  was  done  with  consi- 
derable firmness,  no  string-  had  been  left 
attached  to  it,  by  which  to  withdraw  it. 
Bougies  of  different  sizes  were  tried  by 
the  surgeon  in  attendance,  but  in  vain. 
The  plug-  was  tightly  fixed,  and  being 
of  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  whenever  force 
w  as  a])plied  to  the  bougie,  it  slipped  to 
the  side  of  the  plug,  and  ceased  to  act  in 
the  required  direction.  Atlengtii  it  was 
determined  to  pierce  a  metallic  bougie 
at  its  extremitj',  and  to  make  an  0])en- 
ing  also  in  tlie  siilc  of  the  bougie  to 
meet  this,  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
])oint.  The  thread  from  the  nostril  was 
then  introduced  into  the  opening,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  bougie,  and  jiassed  out 
at  the  other,  and  thus  it  was  used  not  only 
as  a  director  to  tlie  plug,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  the  ])lug  and  boug-ie  in  appo- 
sition. The  point  of  the  bougie  was  thus 
effectually  ))rcvented  from  slipping-  oft' 
the  plug-,  whiclj,  on  tlie  application  of 
sufficient  pressure,  was  i-eadily  removed. 
Tlius  an  accidental  omission  mat/  lead 
to  an  improved  ])ractice,  in  dispensing- 
with  the  withdrawing  thread,  which 
always    excites   nausea   and   initation, 

*  The  writer  has  given  us  his  name.— Ed.  Gaz, 


Sir, 
There  are  many  preparations  con- 
stantly ordered  in  prescriptions,  for 
vhich  there  are  no  directions  in  the 
Pharmacopeia,  and  for  which  there  are, 
therefore,  no  universally-adopted  pro- 
portions. 

Having-  frequently  observed  the  in- 
convenience, and  even  risk,  w  hich  this 
want  of  uniformity  produces,  and  hav- 
ing heard  the  sentiments  of  medical 
men  at  different  times  on  the  subject,  I 
shall  feel  obliged  by  your  insertion  of 
the  following-  remarks. 

Among-  the  most  important  are  the 
solutions  of  the  salts  of  morphia.  The 
variation  in  the  strength  of  these  solu- 
tions, as  prepared  bj^  difterent  druggists, 
almost  entirely  prevents  practitioners 
from  prescribing-  those  medicines  in  that 
form,  which  is  a  much  more  accurate 
mode  of  dispensing  them  than  weigh- 
ing them  in  substance. 

Magendie,  whose  formula  is  generally 
adopted,  directs  the  solution  to  be  made 
thus  ; — 

R  Morph.  Acetat.  grs.  xvj.;  Acid.  Ace- 
tic. 3ij.;  Aq.  Distil.  Jvj.     Misce. 

but  I  am  avvare  that  some  drugg-ists 
prepare  it  differently,  and  I  have  heard 
of  cases  in  wliich  patients  have  taken 
wrong  doses  in  consequence. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  the  sulphate 
of  morphia,  which  is  in  daily  use  in 
Paris,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  prescribed  liere ; 
while  the  muriatt\  wliich  we  employ 
more  than  any  other  preparation,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  French  works. 

There  is  a  syrup  recommended  by 
Magendie,  and  quoted  in  Jourdan's 
Phurmacop^e  UniverseUe,  which  is  a 
very  safe  and  convenient  mode  of  admi- 
nistering the  salts  of  morpliia  in  minute 
doses. 
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R   Morph.    Snlphat.    grs.  iv. ;     Syru}). 
Simpl.  Ib.j.     31. 

Ofcourse  tlie  acetate, imiriate,and  citrate, 
niig'lit  be  prepared  in  the  same  jjro- 
portions. 

When  we  consider  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  these  pre])arations  in  eases 
where  all  other  remedies  f,u\,  and  also 
the  serious  consequences  of  improper 
doses,  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  it  is  very 
desirable  to  remove  every'  obstacle  to 
their  oreneral  use,  as  well  as  to  g-uard 
against  any  probability  of  mistake  in 
their  administration. 

The  tinctures  of  (juinine  and  iodine, 
and  the  solution  and  ointment  of  hy- 
tlriodate  of  potash,  are  likewise  involved 
in  some  uncertainty.  It  is  true  that 
forms  for  tlicse  preparations  are  to  be 
found  in  different  Trench  works,  but 
these  do  not  always  aqree;  and  more- 
over it  is  not  likely  tliat  all  druogists 
have  these  works  constantly  at  hand: 
tliose  wlio  have,  may,  in  some  cases, 
substitute  other  forms  w  hich  they  think 
better;  and  there  is,  therefore,  always 
a  chance  of  misunderstanding"  on  the 
subject. 

The  tincture  of  quinine  of  Mao-endie, 
and  tlie  French  Pharmacopoeia,  is  a  so- 
lution of  6  g-rains  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
to  1  ounce  of  alcohol*.  Rciinie,  in  his 
supplement  to  the  Pharmacopceia,  or- 
ders 4  grains  to  an  ounce. 

By  which  of  these  forms  should  the 
following-  prescription  be  prepaied  ? 

R  Tinct.  Quinin.  Ju- 
Capiat  Cochl.  ij.  min.  ter  die. 

A  better  proportion  would  be  8  g-rains 
to  the  ounce,  for  in  that  case  a  teaspoon- 
ful  would  contain  exactly  a  grain  ;  and 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acid 
would  prevent  the  turbid iiess  of  the 
tincture,  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
comparative  insolubility  of  sulphate  of 
quinine  in  tlie  neutral  state.  A  com- 
pound tincture  is  kept  by  some  drug-- 
gists,  whicli  is  found  beneficial  in  many- 
cases  where  acids  are  objectionable. 

R  Quin.  .Su]j)h.  c;r.  vjii. 
Tinct.  Cinnain.  3J.    Misce. 

The   tincture   of   iodine,  taken  from 


•  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  reduction  of  the 
French  to  the  English  weights  is  inconvenient, 
and  liltely  to  give  rise  to  errors.  Tlie  above 
reduced  to  troy  weight  is  Sulph.  Quinin.  4.92  grs. 
to  7  ilr.  f>'J.[>  grs.  of  Alcohol. 


Mag-endie,  is  about  40  grains  of  iodine 
to  1  ounce  of  alcohol*. 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  streng^th  in- 
tended by  medical  men,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  is  not  universally  adhered 
to,  by  the  statements  I  have  frequently 
heard  from  them  of  the  different  ett'ects 
])roduced  by  the  tincture  from  different 
shops. 

Mag-endie's  liq.  potas.hvdriodat.  is 
about  ^  dr.  to  1  oz.  of  distilled  waterf. 

The  ointment  is  one  scru])le  to  one 
ounce  of  lard.  Comparing-  tliis  with  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  generally  prescribed, 
it  is  a  very  weak  ointment ;  as  we  sel- 
dom see  less  ordered  than  a  drachm  to 
an  ounce,  and  frequently  two  drachms, 
or  even  more. 

I  have  observed,  on  mixing  the  oint- 
ment, that  it  does  not  so  soon  become 
discoloured,  when  lard  is  used,  as  it 
(htes  when  spermaceti  ointment  is  the 
vehicle.  Whether  the  discolouration  is 
desirable  or  not,  must  be  ascertained  by 
experience ;  but  I  had  occasion,  some 
time  ago,  to  speak  to  a  physician  on  the 
subject,  «ho  thought  it  rendered  the 
ointment  more  efficacious.  It  would 
follow,  from  this  conclusion,  that  the 
iodine  ointment  is  a  more  potent  appli- 
cation than  the  above — viz. 

R  lodin.  3ss. ;  Adipis,  Jiss.  misce |. 

The  ioduret  of  iron  has  been  fre- 
quently used  lately,  but  it  is  a  very  un- 
certain preparation.  I  have  seen  speci- 
mens from  several  chemists,  but  have 
never  met  w  ith  two  alike.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  coin])ound  so  liable  to  decomposition, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  it 
uniform  ;  and  it  is  therefore  going  out  of 
use  very  fast. 

Most  of  the  preparations  of  colchicum 
are  made  according  to  no  settled  propor- 
tions. The  vinum  colchici  of  tlie  Phar- 
macopoeia will  not  keep§;  the  druggist 
is  therefore  obliged  either  to  adhere  to 
the  former  form,  and  use  w  ine,  or  to  add 
a  larger  pi-o])ortion  of  spirit.  Some  ob- 
ject to  tiie  fresh  root,  as  being  liable  to 
vary,  in  streng^th,  with  the  season,  soil, 
&c.  and  tliercfore  use  it  in  the  dry  state, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Thomson. 


•  Or  more  correctly,  Alcohol  7  dr.  52.5  grs.  to 
Iodine  39.;i6  grs.  troy. 

t  Potas.  Hydriod.  29  52  gr.  Aq.  Distil.  7dT. 
52-5  gr.  troy. 

t  Iodine,  gr.  295  ;  Adipis,   11  dr.  48  gr.  troy. 

i  The  vin.  ferri  of  the  last  Pharmacopaia  has 
the  same  defect.  The  best  mido  of  preparing  it 
is  according  to  the  old  form— wilh  sherry  wim-. 
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The  vin.  sem.  colchici,  tinct.  colchici, 
and  acet.  colchici,  are  still  more  iiide- 
terniiuate,  there  being-  no  directions  for 
making'  them  in  the  Pharmacopccia,  and 
the  forms  hy  which  they  arc  made  differ- 
ing, to  my  knowledge,  above  50  per 
cent,  in  strength.  It  is  therefore  impos- 
sible for  medical  men  to  cakiilate  with 
any  accuracy  on  the  effect  of  these  reme- 
dies, since  the  same  prescription  taken 
to  six  shops  will  in  all  probability  be 
prepared  in  as  many  different  ways. 

The  tincture  of  cubebs  is  occasumally 
ordered  in  prescriptions,  but  there  is  no 
form  of  it  in  any  standard  work;  one  of 
the  best  proportions  is  the  following — 

R    Pip.  Cubeb.  ^i\.;  Sp.  Vini.  ten.  Oj. 
M.  &c. 

The  dose  being  a  tea-spoonful   two  or 
three  times  a-day. 

The  variation  which  exists  in  the  liy- 
drocj^anic  acid,  partly  for  want  of  a 
determinate  process,  is  too  notorious  to 
require  any  comment. 

Many  other  preparations  might  be 
mentioned  which  are  subject  to  similar 
inconvenience,  but  the  above  are  those 
which  occur  to  me  at  the  present 
moment  as  being  the  most  important. 

It  will  be  admitted, that  all  compounds 
oi'dered  in  prescriptions  should  be  pre- 
pared by  a  clear  and  decided  form  given 
by  the  College;  it  being  the  duty  of  the 
druggist  to  follow  the  directions  of  the 
physician,  and  not  to  consider  what 
would  be  a  proper  dose,  or  whose  pro- 
portions to  adopt.  Nor  should  it  be 
expected  of  him  to  seek  for  this  informa- 
tion in  different  foreign  works,  which 
some  may  neglect  to  do  for  want  of 
opportunity,  and  others  to  save  trouble. 

As  the  next  Pharmacopoeia  is  not 
likely  to  be  completed  for  son^s  time,  it 
would  be  an  advantage  for  an  appendix 
to  be  published,  to  describe  new  medi- 
cines, and  set  doubtful  matters  at  rest. 

If  the  perusal  of  these  remarks  should 
be  the  means  of  turning  the  attention  of 
any  one  to  the  subject,  who  can  suggest 
any  more  easy  or  effectual  remedy  for 
the  deficiencies  alluded  to,  the  object 
which  I  have  had  iu  view  will  be  at- 
tained.    I  am,  &c.  &c. 


Pharmacopola. 


London,  June  0,  1834. 
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"  L'Auteiir  se  tue  i  aUonper  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abr^ger." — U'Alkmbert. 

Precis  EUmentaire  de  Physiologie. 
Par  F.  Magendie,  Membre  de  ITn- 
stitut  de  France,  &c.  Quatrieme 
Edition.  Brussels,  1834. 
It  will  scarcely  be  expected  of  us  to 
oflfer  any  thing-  like  an  analysis  of  a 
work  which  has  reached  its  fourth 
edition.  The  success  which  the  Physi- 
ology of  M.  Magendie  has  met  with, 
sufficiently  indicates  its  merit,  and  may 
be  looked  upon,  in  some  sort,  as  a 
homage  paid  by  the  i)ublic  to  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  French  physiologists — 
by  some  considered  as  the  actual 
successor  of  Bichat.  It  is  certain  that 
the  author,  with  a  few  others,  has  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  rendering  phy- 
siology in  France  what  before  his  time 
it  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be — the  his- 
tory, rather  than  the  romance,  of  life. 
Few  have  been  more  skilful  than  M. 
Magendie  in  applying  physico-chemical 
science  to  physiology  ;  and  for  his 
adroitness  and  great  ability  in  pursuing 
the  experimental  method,  his  reputation 
has  long  been  firmly  established.  There 
is  an  admirable  passage  iu  his  preface, 
which  shews  the  enlarg-ed  and  truly 
philosophical  spirit  with  which  he  has 
not  only  conducted  all  his  researches  in 
detail,  but  combined  his  rich  materials 
into  a  splendid  whole  :  but  we  must 
be  content  to  refer  the  reader  to  it„ 
In  some  of  M.  Magendie's  theories, 
there  are,  it  is  well  known,  certain 
points  which  must  be  generally  held 
apocryphal,  and  there  are  probably 
certain  blemishes  here  and  there ;  and 
the  plnenologists,  of  course,  will  not 
easily  forgive  the  author  for  the  liberties 
he  has  sometimes  unmercifully  taken 
with  their  notions;  but  these  we  can- 
not, and  we  fancy  we  need  not,  now 
more  fully  allude  to.  We  have  been 
ynincijially  induced  to  notice  the  work 
of  M.  M.  at  present,  on  account  of  the 
form  in  which  it  now  for  the  first  time 
appears, — in  a  single  volume,  clearly 
and  indeed  beautifully  printed, — issuing- 
from  the  Brussels  press,  and  at  a  price 
which  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  every 
student.  With  such  attractions  we  can 
strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who  are 
not  possessed  of  the  bulky  and  expen- 
sive edition  of  Paris. 
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MEDICAL  ST.  SIMONIANISM. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  June  21,  1834. 


•'  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dignitatem 
Arlis  Medicx  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  iu 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  nonrecuso." 

ClCEP.O. 


MEDICAL   ST.   SIMONIANISM. 

THE   HOMCEOPATHIC  MISSION. 

Two  or  three  very  deluded  aud  con- 
ceited persons  have  been  trjinc^  of  late 
to  make  a  little  stir  in  London  in  favour 
of  homoeopathy,  but  they  have  fared  like 
the  missionaries  of  the  St.  Simonians: 
they  were  allowed  to  say  all  that  thej- 
had  to  say  —  they  were  listened  to 
civilly — but  took  nothing-  whatever  by 
their  motion.  Time  was  when  idle 
speculations  like  that  of  Hahnemann 
Aiould  have  met  with  a  warmer  recep- 
tion in  this  country  :  indeed,  the  practi- 
cal part  of  it — the  infinitessinial  doses — 
niig-ht  have  a  chance  still  in  the  hands 
of  a  clever  quack ;  but  as  a  theory, 
homoeopathy,  the  outcast  of  Gennany, 
and  the  s])urned  of  every  continental 
philosopher  who  bestowed  any  attention 
upon  it,  could  not  for  a  moment  endure 
the  ordeal  of  the  Baconian  principles 
on  which  medical  science  has  of  late 
years  become  firmly  based  in  England. 
Brunonianism  had  itsday,  but  is  now  only 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  schools  of  our 
continental  brethren,  to  whom  we  have 
bequeathed  it  in  return  for  many  favours 
of  a  like  kind.  Animal  magnetism, 
and  tractors,  also  had  their  summer : 
nothing-  was  then  to  be  heard  of  but  the 
virtues  of  invisible  ag-ency  ;  mystifica- 
tion beyond  that  of  Hahnemann  went 
down  without  any  scru])le ;  but,  alas, 
for  the  homoeopaths !  those  glorious  days 
are  g'one,  never  more,  we  trust,  to  re- 
turn. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  medical 
men  in  this  country,  after  liaviug  been 
long-  plagued  with  wandering-  among- 
tlieories  and   idle  schemes,  have  grown 


wiser  in  their  generation,  and  look  with 
suspicion  on  all  tlie  propounders  of  new 
systems.  Luckily,  too,  the  advocates  of 
these  new  lights  are  generally  stupid 
and  ignorant  people,  who,  being 
dazzled  iu  proportion  to  their  igno- 
rance, only  plunge  into  absurdities,  and 
expose  themselves  at  every  step.  They 
talk  of  "  facts,"  and  appeal  to  "  facts," 
as  if  they  knew  or  could  comprehend 
what  medical  facts  mea.n.  They  blazon 
forth  the  "  celebrated  men"  who  belong 
to  their  own  persuasion,  forgetting  that 
the  said  men  ought  to  be  better  known 
and  appreciated  by  their  professional 
brethren,  than  by  them  who  are  as  un- 
acquainted with  the  state  of  tlie  profes- 
sion as  they  are  with  the  priiiciples  which 
they  i)rofcss  to  support.  The  really  ce- 
lebrated men,  meantime,  who  have  re- 
jected their  revelation  iu  the  lump,  are 
of  course  completely  overlooked.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  this  very  unusual 
or  unnatural ;  it  is  only  a  repetition  of 
what  constantly  occurs,  on  the  attemj)ted 
propagation  of  any  new  idol  worship. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  while  it 
speaks  volumes  for  the  wretched  plight 
of  the  thing  itself,  that  the  only  two 
strenuous  and  energetic,  however  wrong- 
headed,  advocates  who  have  ventured 
before  the  public  here,  in  support  of 
Hahnemannism,  have  been  persons  not 
of  the  medical  profession — one  a  doctor 
of  civil  law,  the  other  a  divine.  With 
the  former  (Borthwick  Gilchrist,  LL.D., 
of  India-House  celebrity)  we  mean  to 
have  as  little  to  do  as  possible:  the 
filthy  grossness,  as  well  as  the  pure  ig- 
norance, displayed  throug-hout  the  ])agcs 
of  his  voluminous  pamphlet,  have  pro- 
tected it  from  exposure  hitherto;  n'chly- 
merited  oblivion,  which  has  since  seized 
on  it,  will,  we  doubt  not,  do  the  rest. 
But  Dr.  B.  G.'s  successor  is  one  whom 
we  are  not  disinclined  to  think  a  person 
of  better  pretensions.  It  is  rather 
against  him,  indeed,  tliat  In-  (juits  Jiis 
legitimate  pulpit  (he  being  an  incumbent 
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in  the  cluucb)  to  uioimt  the  stage  as  a 
pickle-herring  for  the  Halmemannian 
mountebanks;  but  we  suppose  him  to  be 
in  earnest,  and  have  given  liim  a  hearing 
accordingly.  Dr.  Borthwick  Gilchrist 
addressed  the  public,  proclaiming  ho 
nioeopathy  as  the  "  gospel  of  medicinal 
redemption."  But  Mr.  Everest*,  more 
modestly,  addresses  the  medical  prac- 
titioners of  Great  Britain,  and,  after  a 
little  courteous  palavering,  calls  u])on 
them  to  examine  homoeopathy  ;  to  pass 
no  opinions  on  it,  but  to  confine  them- 
selves to  facts. 

The  reverend  gentleman's  pamphlet 
is  uot  very  long,  but  it  is  sufficiently  so 
to  prove  that  its  author  is  a  very  sim])le 
person.  He  begins  ah  ovo — assuming 
not  only  that  nothing-  is  known  in  this 
country  of  the  dogma  similia  similibus, 
but  that  even  the  career  of  Hahnemann 
is  a  mystery  to  us  ;  for  which  reason  he 
favoui's  us  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  me- 
dical adventurer  of  Meissen,  and,  by  way 
of  excuse  for  not  being*  more  detailed, 
adds,  that  "  it  is  possible  that,  in  a  few 
years'  time,  mankind  may  need  no  in- 
formation as  to  that  yonnfj  man."  We 
perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Everest  that 
this  is  quite  possible. 

The  easy  credulity  of  our  reverend  ad- 
vocate is  very  amusing.  "  It  is  doubtless 
well  known  to  you,  gentlemen,"  he  says, 
"  that  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  in  America  also,  homoeopathy  is 
said  to  be  flourishing  ;  it  is  said  to  have 
perfonned,  and  to  be  daily  performing, 
cures  w  hich  are  almost  miraculous ;  it  is 
said  to  have  surpassed  polypharmacy, 
&c."  And  what  is  said,  is  evidently 
implicitly  believed  by  Mr.  Everest.  He 
will  excuse  us,  however,  if  we  do  not 
believe  it,  and  if  we  inform  him  that 
the  on  dit  of  the  flourishing  condition 
of  Hahnemannism,  to  which  he  attaches 
so  much  faith,  is  not  so  very  well  known 

•  A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Medical  Practi- 
tiiiuers  of  Kiigland,  on  the  subject  of  Homa;o\)a- 
thy.  By  tlie  Uev.  Thomas  Kverest,  Kector  of 
Wickvvar,  Gloucestershire. 


among   us.     We  have  looked  into  the 
list  of  practitioners  in  Dr.  Quin's  Phar- 
macopeia, which  professes  to  give  the 
names  of  all  those  celebrated  Hahneuian- 
niaus  in  every  part  of  the  globe — "  qui 
magnam  in  luudem  pervenernnt ;"  but, 
conversant  as  we  are  with  the  names  of 
distinguished  practitioners  both  at  home 
and    abroad,    we    confess    we    cannot 
charge  our  memories  with  ever  having' 
heard  before  of  even  half  a  dozen  out 
of  the  whole  catalogue  ;  and,  indeed,  if 
we  were  to  judge  of  the  degiee  of  cele- 
brity of  the  foreign  disciples  of  Hahne- 
mann  by  that  of  the   two   individuals 
set   down  as   the   otili/  homoeopaths  in 
Loudon,  we  should  think  that  Dr.  Quin 
would  have  acted  more  wisely  had  he 
committed  his  list  to  the  fire,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  a  good  round  ge- 
neral  assertion   of  their  vast  numbers 
and  respectability  in  all  quarters.     Let 
the  reader  judge  for  himself.   The  homoe- 
opathic  practitioners    in    London    are 
"  Belluomini,"    and   "  Dunsford,   Chi- 
rui'ffus."     We  give  them  literatim,  yet 
still   we  are  sorry  we  must  plead  our 
ig-norance  of  the  parties.     Mr.  Everest, 
however,  is  apparently  uot  so  much  in 
the  dark  as  we  are  :  we  observe  that  in 
cumeratiug  the  "  supporters"  of  homoe- 
opathy,   he     says:  — "    We    know    of 
Peschier    and    Dufresne,    at    Geneva ; 
Trinks   and   Wolf,    at   Dresden ;     Des 
Guidi,     at    Lyons  ;      Miihlenbein,     at 
Brunswick ;  Qiiin,  Dunsford,  and  Bel- 
luomini, in  London;  Bigel,  at  Warsaw; 
and  many  others."     He  may  know  all 
these  "  celebrated  men,"  as  he  rejjeatedly 
calls  them,  but  we   are  obliged  to  say 
we  have  not  that  honour,  and  we  fancy 
many  of  our  readers   are  in  the  same 
predicament. 

Mr.  Everest,  as  we  have  already  notic- 
ed, condemns  opinions  on  homoeopathy, 
but  appeals  to  the  evidence  of /;«•<*■,  and 
challenges  uis  to  examine  homeopathy 
in  Hahnemann's  "  own  mode  of  argu- 
ing." We  suspect  that  few  will  be  found 
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so  silly  here  as  to  take  up  the  Hahiie- 
mannian  gauntlet.  Mr.  E.,  however,  has 
no  right  to  assume  that  homoeopathy  and 
its  principles  have  not  been  examined 
as  thoroughly  as  they  deserve,  or  as 
any  other  flimsy  thing  of  the  same 
sort,  cast  upon  the  waters  of  medical 
science,  can  merit  to  be  noticed.  Would 
Mr.  E.,  meanwhile,  condescend  to  tell 
us  what  he  calls  facts?  We  happen  to 
know  what  have  often  been  attempted 
to  he  pawned  on  the  world  as  facts 
in  medical  controversies.  Our  advocate 
talks  in  this  way: — "  Bring  him  to 
dates  and  facts,  it  is  his  o«  n  mode  of 
arguing,  and  he  cannot  complain  ;  tell 
him  that  sulphur  30  never  did  cure 
an  ulcer;  that  arnica  montana  18  did 
not  abate  fever,  and  keej)  down  swelling 
in  the  case  of  a  fractured  thigli  ;  that 
you  tried  them  often,  and  they  failed 
invariably."  Now,  let  us  take  this  fact 
of  arnica.  How  do  we  know  that  it 
abates  fever,  and  keeps  down  swelling, 
in  the  case  of  fractured  thigh  ?  Hear 
a  case  of  Dr.  Dufresne's,  quoted  with 
great  satisfaction  by  Mr.  Everest  to 
establish  his  fact. 

*'  Un  honime  age  se  cassa  une  cuisse ; 
j'en  fis  la  reduction  ct  appliquai  un  ap- 
pareil ;  puis  je  lui  fis  prendre  arnica  6 
et  huit  join's  apres  encore  arnica  6.  II 
n'y  eut  ni  fievre,  ni  douleur,  ni  symp- 
tome  anormal." 

That  is  to  say,  a  thigh  is  broken ;  it 
is  set  and  duly  bandaged;  and  it  gets 
well  without  any  accident.  What  did 
homaopathy  perform  in  this  ?  Why,  ho- 
moeopathy administered  two  minimissi- 
mized  doses  of  arnica,  one  after  the  sur- 
gical treatment,  the  other  m  the  course 
of  eight  days;  and  lo!  homoeopathy 
prevailed.  The  arnica  did  not  indeed 
set  the  thigh,  or  produce  union  of  the 
divided  bone ;  but  it  kept  down  fever, 
and  the  parts  did  not  swell.  What  a 
wonderful  and  indubitable /«<•<  / 

But  we  will  not  waste  our  time  on 
such  triding.      Let  the  hoinceopathists 


pursue  their  harmless  foolery.  Tfthey 
confine  themselves  to  such  treatment  as 
this,  nol)ody  will  quarrel  with  them : 
but  they  must  not  obtrude  their  silliness 
ujjon  other  people,  with  a  view  to  me- 
dical proselyting,  or  the  creating  a 
sensation.  Above  all,  the  public  must 
not  be  dunned  by  such  people  as  the  Gil- 
christs  and  the  Everests,  with  their 
eflTusions  of  mingled  weakness  and 
presumption.  We  are  sorry  to  take 
our  leave  harshly  of  the  latter  gentle- 
man ;  but  Me  really  think  he  might 
find  more  useful  and  fitting  employ- 
ment than  that  of  endeavouring  to 
preach  up  principles  which  he  fancies 
he  is  able  to  appreciate,  and  aflecting 
to  undervalue  doctrines  of  the  very  ele- 
ments of  which  he  shews  himself  pro- 
foundly ignorant. 

Mr.  Everest  is  evidently  a  novice  in 
the  art  of  advocating  quackery,  or  he 
would  have  sense  enough  to  avoid  the 
trite,  though  still  disgusting,  practice 
of  employing  texts  of  Scripture  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  late  Dr.  Solomon 
used  to  advertise  his  "  Cordial  Balm  of 
Gilead,"  he  always  descanted  on  its  vir- 
tues by  beginning  with  the  text — "  Is 
there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ?  Is  there  no 
physician  there  ?  Why,  then,  is  not  the 
health  of  the  daughter  of  my  people 
recovered  ?"  Mainauduc  propounded 
his  quackery  in  terms  highly  evangeli- 
cal, or  rather,  we  might  say,  truly  blas- 
phemous. Even  B.  Gilchrist  deals  in 
scriptural  lore;  but  we  are  amazed  at 
finding  in  Mr.  Everest's  pam])hlet  appli- 
cations of  passages  of  holy  writ  to  the. 
honicBopathic  figments.  Some  of  those 
which  attracted  our  attention,  verge  not 
a  little,  we  must  say,  on  the  borders 
of  profaneness.  In  the  very  text  as- 
sumed for  his  motto,  the  disciples  of 
Hahnemann  are  imj)liedly  com])arcd 
with  the  apostles  of  Christianity  ;  and 
in  a  subsequent  page  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman wrests  a  text  from  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  so  as  to  apply  to   Hahne- 
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manii  tlie  words  tliat  were  uttered  of 
the  Son  of  God  ! 

Mr.  E.  may  be  very  familiar  witli 
scriptural  phraseology,  and  the  language 
of  the  Bible  may  flow  to  bis  pen  in 
rich  profusion;  but  be  ought  to  be 
on  his  guard,  and  reserve  '  it  ratber 
for  his  sermons,  tban  for  letters  con- 
cerning a  vain  philosophy.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  from  an  able  writer  sup- 
])lies  a  bint  wbich  we  seriously  recom- 
mend, in  parting,  to  Mr.  Everest's  no- 
tice, as  well  as  to  amateur  quack -advocates 
in  general.  "  The  operations  of  sickness 
and  of  healing,"  says  Soutbey, "  are  alike 
mysterious ;  wbence  arises  the  predi- 
lection of  many  enthusiasts  for  quackery, 
and  the  ostentation  wbich  all  quacks 
make  of  religion,  or  of  some  extraordi- 
nary power  in  tbemselves." 

PROVINCIAL  EDUCATION. 

COUNTY     HOSPITAL,     WINCHESTER. 

The  following  document  has  been  for- 
warded to  us,  in  the  shape  of  a  circu- 
lar. We  think  it  very  creditable  to  the 
parties  from  whom  it  emanates  ;  and  tbe 
suggestion  touching  tbe  propriety  of 
preliminary  examination  in  town,  de- 
serves particular  attention  from  the  au- 
thorities wbo  have  sucb  an  arrangement 
in  their  power. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
posed memorial  to  which  the  surgeons  of 
the  Bristol  Infirmary  invite  our  assent, 
and  also  the  strictures  of  the  Birmingham 
Hospital  surgeons  thereupon ;  and  we 
beg  to  state,  that  while  we  agree  that 
there  is  much  justice  in  many  of  the  ob- 
jections of  the  foitner,  as  to  the  little 
credit  given  to  the  provincial  hospitals  as 
schools  of  medicine  and  surgery,  we  must 
still  allow  that  there  is  great  truth  in  the 
remarks  of  tbe  latter,  especially  in  those 
which  are  opposed  to  the  idea  that  a  resi- 
dence in  London  might  be  altogether  dis- 
pensed with. 

As  a  medium  between  these  conflicting 
opinions,  we  beg  very  respectfully  to 
hazard  a  proposition  for  the  consideration 
of  both  the  above  parties,  as  well  as  the 
profession  at  large,  and  also  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  now  sitting,  viz. : — 


Tliat  the  interests  both  of  schools  and 
pupils,  whether  provincial  or  metropoli- 
tan, would  be  greatly  j)romoted  by  the 
classification  of  the  said  pupils  ;  for  which 
purpose  it  would  be  desirable  that  aboard 
should  be  established,  at  which  each  pupil, 
on  his  arrival  in  town,  or  on  his  first 
entering  any  of  the  larger  recognized 
schools,  might  offer  himself  for  examina- 
tion in  materia  medica,  pharmacy,  b(»tany, 
chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology,  medicine, 
and  surgery ;  and  in  proportion  to  his 
proficiency,  may  be  placed  in  a  1st,  2nd, 
or  3rd  class ;  by  which  plan  the  number 
of  lectures  and  the  length  of  his  future 
hospital  attendance  in  London  might  be 
graduated,  previous  to  his  presenting  him- 
self for  final  examination  at  the  Hall  or 
College. 

By  such  means  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  meritorious  and  industrious  appren- 
tice would  he  encouraged  to  obviate  the 
third  objection  of  the  Bristol  memorialists, 
and  would  have  an  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing himself  in  the  commencement 
of  his  career,  and  thus  due  credit  would 
be  reflected  on  the  ma'^ter,  or  the  elemen- 
tary school  from  whence  be  came.  From 
this  source,  also,  we  should  consider 
the  certificate  of  good  moral  conduct  to 
be  still  an  essential  preliminary  to  exa- 
mination. 

Charles  Mayo,       -j 
Henry  G.  Lyford,  I Smgeons. 

W.  J.  WiCKHAM,         J 

Winchester,  May  31,  1834. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Friday,  June  G,  1834. 

Development  of  the  Vertebral  Column. 
Dr.  Grant  gave  a  lecture  on  this  subject, 
chiefly  in  explanation  of  M.  Geoftroy  de 
St.  Hilaire's  method  of  contemplating  the 
bony  structure  of  animals.  A  single  ver- 
tebra was  taken,  and  its  various  relations 
considered :  it  was  shown  to  consist  fun- 
damentally of  seven  parts;  the  body,  two 
perivertebrje,  a  superior  spinous  process, 
two  paravertebraB,  and  an  inferior  spinous 
process.  Diagrams  were  employed,  and 
numerous  drawings  referred  to,  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  curious  analogies  pointed 
out.  The  perivertebra?  were  described  as 
forming  a  ring  for  the  protection  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  paravertebrte  for  the 
sanguineous,  and  the  spinous  processes  as 
afl'ording  attachments  to  the  muscular 
apparatus.  The  modifications  which  these 
several  parts  assume  in  the  difl'ercnt  classes 
of  animals,  particularly  in  fishes,  are  of 
a  very  striking  nature.  The  structure 
of  the  wolf-fish   was  especially  instanced, 
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as  illustrative  of  Uie  fuitlier  aiiiicndagc 
of  inteispinous  pi-Dcesscs,  rtsullini;,  how- 
ever, dtarly  from  tlio  original  forma- 
tion. In  the  lower  elasses  of  animals,  the 
rings  which  defend  the  nervous  and  san- 
guineous systems  are  i)laccd  in  a  well- 
defined  order.  In  insects,  for  examjjle,  the 
nervous  apparatus  is  placed  interiorly,  the 
sanguineous  superiorly ;  and  the  same  ar- 
rangement prevails  iii  the  erustacea  ;  but 
when  we  ascend  to  the  vertebrated  animals, 
tlie  situation  of  the  respective  rings  is 
found  to  be  changed:  that  surrounding 
the  nervous  cord  is  u])perm(>st,  and  the 
sanguineous  apparatus  is  below.  In  short, 
according  to  these  curious  views  of  31. 
St.  llilairc,thes/ii(//  itself  is  but  a  develop- 
ment of  the  vertebra;  and  the  ribs  result 
from  an  arrangement  of  them,  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  terrestrial  mammalia :  the 
paravertebraj  in  the  first  place  become 
transverse  processes  ;  and  the  inferior  spi- 
nous processes,  no  longer  remaining  com- 
pound, but  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  their 
constituents,  are  extended  out  into  the 
bony  protective  apparatus  of  the  chest.  In 
fine,  the  whole  skeleton,  as  it  exists  in 
its  full  perfection  in  man,  Avo\dd  seem, 
according  to  this  curious,  but,  we  think, 
rather  fanciful  theorj',  to  be  the  result 
of  the  development  merely  of  certain 
primary  bones  of  the  vertebral  column. 


CLINICAL  LECTURE 

ON 

SOME  CASES  OF  DISEASE  OF 
THE   KIDNEY, 

Given  at  St.  George's  Hospital, 

By  Mr.  Cesar  Hawkins. 

1.  Hysterical  Sujrjyression  of  Urine,  uith  Para- 

lysis of  the  Bladder. 

2.  Suppression  of  Urine,  with  Inflammation  of 

the  Bladder. 
.3.  Abscess  of  the  Kidney  from  Stricture  (?) 
4.  Calculi  in  the  Kidney  from  Stricture  (?) 

1  PROPOSE  to  bring  before  your  notice, 
in  to-day's  lecture,  some  eireumstanecs 
ccmneetcd  with  a  very  important  class  of 
cases,  of  which  I  happen  to  have  se\eral 
under  my  care  at  present, — eases  which 
are  important  not  only  on  account  of  their 
severity  and  danger,  I)ut  also  on  account 
of  the  insidious  manner  in  wliicli  they 
frecjucntly  arise,  and  the  obscurity  which 
often  prevails  over  tlie  first  part,  at  least, 
of  their  course, — I  mean  disonlers  of  the 
kidney.      You  have    many    opportunities 


of  observing  the  gradual  and  concealed 
dangers  of  these  cases  in  litliotomy,  ami 
other  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  in 
which  it  so  often  happens  that  an  organic 
disease  of  the  kidney,  unsuspected,  on  ac- 
count of  the  patient's  greater  suflering 
in  the  bladder,  is  all  at  once  aggravated, 
and  becomes  rapidly  fatal,  just  when  the 
operation,  or  the  treatment  of  the  stricture, 
has  relieved  the  patient  from  his  former 
tortures,  and  given  him  hopes  of  speedy 
recovery.  The  obser\ati()n  of  one  such 
case  is  sufficient  to  show  you  the  risk  of  a 
hasty  prognosis  in  any  long-continued 
disease  of  any  one  of  the  urinary  organs. 

Case  I. — The  first  case  I  will  comment 
upon  is  one  which  1  take  to  be  merely 
a  functional  disorder  of  the  kidney.  This 
is  the  history  in  my  book. 

The  patient,  Sai'ah  Grover,  a?t.  20,  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital,  April  loth, 
having  been  ill  three  years.  A  cessation 
of  the  menses  was  the  first  symptom  she 
observed,  which  continued  for  seven 
months  ;  after  this  the  discharge  returned, 
and  became  regular  as  to  time.  At  first  the 
quantity  was  small,  and  it  gradually  in- 
creased to  its  natural  quantity, — then  it 
became  more,  and  is  now  twice  as  much 
as  it  should  be,  and  continues  for  five  or 
six  days,  during  which  time  she  has  con- 
siderable ]iain  across  the  back  and  ab- 
domen, and  in  the  thighs,  and  she  feels 
very  weak  and  low;  there  is  also  a  little 
leueorrhtra. 

I  pause  for  a  moment  to  make  you 
observe  this  derangement  of  the  uterine 
functions,  as  it  aflbrds  a  key  to  the  rest  of 
her  complaints,  which  are  hysterical,  as  thej' 
are  termed;  and  her  constituticm  shows 
them  to  be  of  what  I  called,  in  the  last 
lecture,  the  low  form  of  hysteria, — her 
whole  frame  weak  and  trembling, — her 
mind  desponding  and  dull,  and  she  is  in- 
ca]iable  of  being  roused  to  any  mental  or 
bodily  exertion, — her  face  i)allid, —  her 
pulse  regular  and  weak, — her  eyelids  and 
ankles  inclined  to  swell,  and  to  become 
(Edematous.  To  add  to  her  misfortunes, 
she  has  a  hernia,  and  suflers  from  hse- 
morrhoids. 

Then  as  to  the  urinary  disoi'ders. — At 
the  time  the  menstruation  returned,  she 
was  attacked  with  retention  of  urine, 
which  has  continued  ever  since  ;  so  that 
she  has,  for  aboi\t  two  years  and  a  half, 
been  unable  to  pass  a  drop  of  water  but  by 
the  assistance  of  the  catheter,  which  has 
been  passed  once  or  twice  every  day  since 
that  time. 

Now  this  hysterical  paralysis  of  the 
l>laddcr  is  a  very  common  symptom,  and 
is  often  accompanied  with  jiaralvsis  of  the 
lower  limbs,  so  tiiat  the  patient  has  com- 
plete para])hgia.     It  is   generally  wrong 
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practice  to  have  recourse  to  tlie  catheter 
without  the  most  urgent  necessity;  and 
having  now  been  clone  so  long,  years  may 
elapse  before  she  can  leave  it  ofl"  again, 
the  bladder  having  totally  lost  the  habit  of" 
exertion.  It  is  like  the  hysterical  loss  of 
voice,  or  of  the  power  of  swallowing :  there 
is  a  want  of  volition ;  and  if  the  patient's 
mind  is  altered,  or  she  is  urged  by  hunger 
or  pain,  the  partial  paralysis  will  generally 
be  removed.  Since  she  has  been  in  the 
hospital,  the  water  has  been  sometimes 
allowed  to  accumulate  for  twenty-four, 
and  once  for  forty-eight  hours ;  and  when 
the  bladder  is  thus  full,  she  has  been 
jdaced  in  the  shower-bath,  in  order  to  in- 
duce muscular  contraction,  but  hitherto 
without  avail. 

Next,  as  to  her  renal  complaint.  The 
quantity  of  water  has  for  a  long  time  been 
extremely  small,  except  when  she  has 
taken  diuretics,  of  which,  by  her  account, 
she  has  made  frequent  use ;  but  even  then 
does  not  exceed  5viij.  in  the  twenty-four 
hours;  and  often,  when  the  catheter  has 
been  passed,  the  bladder  does  not  contain 
any  at  all.  On  her  admission  the  quantity 
was  not  above  3  or  4  oz.,  and  it  has  varied 
from  this  to  8  oz.  since  she  has  been  in. 
The  quality  of  the  urine  is  not  much 
altered,  for  it  is  generally  rather  high  co- 
loured, and  slightly  scalds  her  as  it  is 
drawn  ofl",  and  there  is  a  little  pinkish 
sediment  occasionally;  that  is  to  say,  the 
quantity  of  saline  matter  secreted  is  nearly 
natural,  though  with  very  little  aqueous 
fluid  ;  and  therefore  she  does  not  suff'er  as 
from  sui>prcssion  of  urine  of  a  different 
kind,  in  wliich  probably  an  accumulation 
of  urea  in  the  blood  produces  the  dan- 
gerous and  frequently  fatal  s^'mjjtoras 
sometimes  observed  in  such  cases. 

I  believe,  then,  that  this  state  of  the 
kidney  is  functional  only:  there  is  no  al- 
bumen, no  mucus,  nor  other  sediment,  to 
make  it  probable  that  there  is  any  organic 
change,  "fhis  afl'ection  is  called,  by  Dr. 
Prout,  spasmodic:  I  hardly  understand 
the  term,  however,  as  applied  to  the  se- 
creting texture  of  the  kidney,  and  would 
rather  call  it  hysterical  or  nervous;  i.e. 
I  believe  it  to  arise  from  deficient  nervous 
energy,  of  which  the  whole  body  partakes, 
but  wliich  is  especially  felt  by  the  kidney; 
it  is  the  same  kind  of  suppression,  in  fact, 
that  may  be  produced  in  a  greater  degree 
by  cutting  the  nerves  of  the  kidney;  and 
you  may  observe  precisely  the  same  effects 
upon  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  both  in 
experiment  and  disease. 

With  this  view  of  the  case,  you  will  ob- 
serve that  my  object  has  been  to  strengthen 
her  system  as  much  as  possible,  and  en- 
courage her  to  exert  licrself.  She  has 
taken  the  steel  mixture  three  times  a  dav, 


with  aloetie  pills  at  night,  and  a  shower- 
bath  every  day,  or  every  other  day. 

She  has  continued  this  plan  for  above  a 
month,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days, 
when  she  had  a  feverish  attack,  with 
erythema  of  the  face;  but  it  seems  to  have 
produced  no  very  material  difference.  At 
first  she  seemed  stronger  and  better,  and 
the  quantity  of  water  increased  fnun  3 
or  4  to  8  oz.,  but  it  several  times  dimi- 
nished again.  The  shower-bath  always 
seems  to  do  her  good  for  a  time.  A  feV 
days  ago,  besides  pain  in  one  side  or  other 
of  the  chest,  she  had  so  much  in  the  lower 
part  and  side  of  the  abdomen,  that  I 
ordered  a  blister  to  the  loins,  which  did  her 
some  good.  I  suppose,  however,  the  steel 
must  now  be  changed  for  some  other  plan, 
perhaps  for  some  form  of  terebinthenate 
medicine,  perhaps  for  cantharides  inter- 
nally, not  merely  with  a  view  to  the  sup- 
pression of  urine,  but  also  to  the  condition 
of  the  bladder  and  uterus.  A  short  time 
since,  for  instance,  a  young  woman  was 
under  my  care,  with  hysterical  incontinence 
of  urine  instead  of  retention,  which  was 
completely  relieved  by  the  Cliios  turpen- 
tine. I  ought  to  observe  to  you,  that  a 
more  usual  effect  of  hysteria  upon  the  kid- 
ney, is  a  great  increase  of  the  quantity  of 
water,  and  a  dilution  of  the  salts,  instead 
of  a  diminution  in  the  (piantity,  and  a  con- 
centration of  saline  matter,  such  as  this 
girl  labours  under. 

[Since  these  remarks  were  made,  Mr. 
Hawkins  has  ordered  twenty-five  drops  of 
tr.  lyttra,  in  infus.  calumba?,  three  times 
daily.] 

Case  II. — Our  next  case  is  also  one  of 
primary  disease  of  the  kidney,  but  with 
this  ditference,  that  the  disorder  of  the  kid- 
ney has  actually  produced  disease  of  the 
bladder,  instead  of  both  being  merely  co- 
existent. This  is  the  case  of  Ann  Basset, 
a^t.  57,  admitted  April  30th.  It  seems 
that  she  has  been  ill  six  months,  during 
which  time  she  has  suffered  the  most  acute 
l^ain  in  the  bladder,  so  that  she  is  almost 
incessantly  straining,  both  day  and  night; 
the  only  relief  she  obtains  being  from  sit- 
ting constantly  over  the  steam  of  hot  wa- 
ter. Slie  is  a  good  deal  emaciated,  and 
has  lived  a  hard  life. 

Now  this  woman  came  to  me  two 
months  ago,  complaining  of  the  pain  I 
have  mentioned,  and  imagining  slic  had 
stone  in  the  bladder,  which,  indeed,  she 
still  fancies.  I  examined  her,  however, 
and  found  only  an  inflamed  bladder,  with- 
out stone;  and  the  introduction  of  the  in- 
struiuent  gave  sucli  acute  pain  just  close 
to  tlie  neck  of  the  bladder,  that  I  almost 
thought  there  must  be  ulceration  of  the 
surface  of  that  organ.     I  ascertained,  too. 
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tliut  there  was  no  scirrhous  disease  of  the 
uterus,  wliich  might  be  the  eause  of  the 
inflatmnation,  aud  which  her  age  made 
me  suspect.  Since  that  time  I  did  not. 
see  the  woman  till  her  admission,  when  it 
was  evident  that  the  disease  was  in  the 
kidney,  the  following  symptoms  being  ap- 
parent in  addition  to  those  of  the  bladder, 
which  alone  she  then  complained  of. 

The  qudutitv  of  water  was  diminished, 
so  that  she  did  not  make  above  four  ounces 
in  twenty-four  hours,  notwithstanding  her 
incessant  desire  to  empty  the  bladder  of 
its  supposed  contents  ;  and  what  little  was 
secreted  was  altered  in  quality,  being  al- 
kaline, peculiarly  foutid,  and  of  a  very  re- 
markable greenish  tint,  with  a  sediment 
deposited  from  it,  consisting  of  an  impal- 
j)able  powder  of  a  blue  colour.  You  ob- 
served also,  that  there  was  a  great  quan- 
tity of  tenacious  ropy  mucus,  which,  how- 
ever, is  secreted,  not  by  the  kidney,  but  by 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder. 

There  is,  then,  in  this  case,  an  altered 
state  of  the  secretion  of  the  kidney,  possi- 
bly with  some  organic  change;  but  of  this 
we  have  no  direct  proof.  You  observe, 
however,  that  she  has  no  pain  referred  to 
the  kidney,  but  all  her  sufferings  are  expe- 
rienced in  the  bladder;  because  the  urine 
liaving  become  alkaline,  is  rendered  irri- 
tating to  the  mucous  surface,  which  se- 
cretes a  great  quantity  of  mucus  to  defend 
itself  from  the  effects  of  the  urine,  and  is 
constantly  acting  to  get  rid  of  the  irritat- 
ing cause.  The  bladder  is,  in  fact,  in  a 
state  of  chronic  inflammation.  You  will 
find,  however,  that  a  much  less  alteration 
of  the  urine  than  is  here  ])resent,  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  same  reference  of  the 
disease  to  the  bladder,  making  it  highly 
necessary  to  examine  the  urine  in  all  cases 
of  apparently  diseased  bladder.  For  in- 
stance, the  urine  in  young  children  is  very 
often  a  little  too  acid,  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  they  are  brought  to  you 
sometimes  complaining  of  all  the  symp- 
toms of  stone,  sometimes  of  pai'alysis  of 
the  sphincter,  and  incontinence  of  urine; 
and  either  of  the  cases  will  be  cured  by 
some  alkaline  and  bitter  medicine,  which 
quiets  the  disordered  secretion  of  the  kid- 
ney, and  sets  the  stomach  right. 

Besides  the  alkalescence  of  the  urine, 
our  patient  shews  us  a  very  singular  depo- 
sit, which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
before,  and  which  1  can  scarcely  explain 
to  you.  You  know,  however,  that  besides 
lithie  or  uric  acid,  some  other  acids,  such 
as  nitric,  are  sometimes  present  in  the 
urine,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  change  the 
uric  acid  into  what  is  called  i)urpuric  acid, 
which  is  deposited,  along  with  salts,  in  the 
form  of  a  jjinkish  sediment,  from  the  mix- 
ture of  purpurates  with  lithate  of  ammo- 


nia. Ill  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transac- 
tions you  will  find  an  account  of  a  case  in 
which  the  urine  became  quite  black,  and 
Drs.  Marect  and  Prout  proposed  to  call  the 
principle  on  which  it  depended  melanic 
acid  ;  and  some  other  peculiar  acids  have 
been  described,  which  seem  for  the  most 
part  to  be  modifications  only  of  the  lithie 
acid,  by  the  presence  of  other  acids  with 
colouring  matter.  The  greenish  tint  of  the 
water,  and  the  blue  deposit,  in  this  case,  are 
probably  owing,  therefore,  to  some  slight 
variation  of  the  purpurates  of  ammonia, 
which  are  evidently  modified  as  to  their 
tints  by  many  circumstances  of  admixture. 

You  will  see  at  present  that  this  patient 
has  been  very  much  relieved  by  the  treat- 
ment adopted,  since  she  makes  water  much 
less  fretjuently,  and  with  comparatively 
little  pain,  so  that  she  has  become  capable 
of  moving  about  again  with  facility,  and 
sleeping  comfortably.  The  urine  is  almost 
entirely  free  from  mucus,  and  is  secreted 
in  much  larger  quantities,  and  generally 
reddens  the  litmus  ])aper,  though  there  i.s 
still  so  much  ammonia  with  the  acids, 
that  it  is  soon  rendered  alkaline,  and 
smells  offensive  from  the  first.  The  pecu- 
liar blue  deposit  and  greenish  tint  con- 
tinue, however,  little  altered  ;  so  that,  al- 
though the  disorder  of  the  bladder  has 
been  relieved,  the  disease  of  the  kidney  is 
by  no  means  cured. 

The  treatment  adopted  has  been  the  use 
of  the  warm  bath,  the  soap  and  opium  pill 
at  night,  and  the  exhibition  of  a  mixture 
containing — 

Decoct.  PareirseBravas,  ^ij.;  Acid  Ni- 
tric dilut.  3j.;  Tra>.  Opii,  ni_vj.  6tis 
horis. 

She  has  used  this  from  May  6th  to  the 
present  time  (May  2"2d),  with  the  benefit 
you  have  witnessed,  and  must  continue  the 
same  plan  a  little  longer.  What  further  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  do  for  her  must  de- 
pend on  the  state  she  may  be  in  hereafter; 
possibly  blisters  near  the  kidneys  may  be  of 
service,  with  small  doses  of  eubebs  powder, 
or  extract  of  colchicum  and  opium.  But  of 
this  we  must  judge  by  and  by. 

But  disorders  of  the  kidney  are  much 
more  common  as  a  consequence  of  disease 
of  some  other  part  of  the  urinary  organs. 
Whatever  circumstances  cause  any  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  urine  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  will  ultimately  eause  orga- 
nic changes  in  the  kidney,  \\  hcther  stone, 
or  diseased  prostate,  or  stricture,  or  what- 
ever the  nature  of  the  difficulty  may  be. 

[Mr.  Hawkins  then  described  the  usual 
course  of  such  diseases,  which  were  seen  iu 
several  prejiaratiiuis  oii  the  table, — shew- 
ing inflamniation  and  softening  of  the 
kidney — the   formation    of  abscesses — the 
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destruction  of  the  kidney,  and  its  conver- 
sion into  membranous  cysts — the  wasting 
of  the  organ — with  the  occasional  presence 
of  calculi.] 

Of  the  effects  of  stricture  upon  the  kid- 
ney (Mr.  Hawkins  proceeded),  there  are 
two  good  examples  now  in  the  house. 

Case  III. — The  first  of  them  shews  you 
at  present  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  dis- 
organization of  the  kidney,  when  in  a  qui- 
escent condition.  It  is  the  case  of  Jolin 
AVeighell,  a?t.  4L>,  admitted  as  long  ago  as 
August  last.  At  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion this  man  had  suffered  from  a  very  bad 
stricture  for  twenty  years,  which  would 
not,  at  first,  admit  the  smallest  catgut 
bougie;  besides  which,  he  had  a  hard  car- 
tilaginous tumor  enclosing  a  cavity  in  the 
perineum.  Some  progress  was  made  in 
the  cure  of  this,  when  he  was  very  near 
dying  from  sudden  increase  of  the  renal 
disease;  since  his  recovery  from  which  I 
have  again  succeeded  in  passing  instru- 
ments through  the  stricture,  though  not 
into  the  bladder,  as  the  point  is  obstructed 
in  what  appears  to  be  an  abscess  in  the 
prostate  gland,  as  a  good  deal  of  pus  is 
evacuated  separately  from  and  before  the 
urine,  the  passage  of  which  is  occasionally 
blocked  up  by  tlie  matter. 

The  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  kidney 
are  now  nearly  the  same  as  when  he  was 
admitted.  In  the  first  place,  if  you  exa- 
mine the  urine,  you  will  find  that  it  con- 
tains albumen,  since  it  is  rendered  cloudy 
and  opaque  by  heat,  or  by  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid.  You  are  not  to  conclude, 
however,  from  this  symptom  alone,  that 
the  kidney  is  organically  affected,  as  was  at 
one  time  imagined,  so  that  the  operation 
for  stone  would  scarcely  be  performed,  if 
it  were  present.  But  if  the  specific  gra- 
vity is  increased,  and  there  are  other  symp- 
toms present,  then  the  presence  of  albumen 
becomes  one  means  of  diagnosis.  Secondly, 
you  will  find  that  there  is  a  somewhat  in- 
creased quantity  of  pale  opaline  urine, 
which  is  highly  alkaline.  It  has  never 
been  otherwise  since  I  first  saw  him,  al- 
though he  has  taken  very  considerable 
doses  of  nitric  and  phosphoric  acids,  with 
pareira  brava  and  other  bitters,  combined 
with  opium  and  hyoscyamus,  at  different 
times,  since  he  has  been  in  the  hospital. 
Thirdly,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  small 
proportion  of  peculiar  mucus  from  the  kid- 
ney. You  must  distinguish  this  from  the 
ropy  semi -purulent  secretion  that  he  some- 
times has  had,  which  is  formed  from  the 
bladder  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation. 
What  I  mean  is  a  powdery  matter  floating 
slightly  in  the  water,  not  so  heavy,  and  not 
so  globular  as  pus,  but  not  diffused  through 


the  urine,  or  settling  at  the  bottom,  like 
mucus  from  the  bladder;  it  is  something, 
as  it  were,  between  mucus  and  albumen  in 
"appearance. 

These  are  all  the  symptoms  of  renal 
disease  that  he  has  just  at  present ;  but 
you  will  recollect  that  he  has  at  different 
times  complained  of  pain  in  the  loins  and 
sides  of  the  abdomen,  i,  e.  in  the  course  of 
the  ureters.  This  pain  has  been  slight, 
however,  and  has  always  been  relieved  by 
a  blister,  which  he  has  had  several  times. 

It  is  singular  that  very  considerable  re- 
nal disease  should  frequently  produce  so 
little  pain;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  more 
severe,  and  requires  cupping, — cautiously, 
however,  in  a  weak  constitution  like  this 
man's;  sometimes  a  seton,  or  an  issue,  is 
advisable,  when  the  pain  is  constant ;  or 
the  occasional  use  of  tartar  emetic  oint- 
ment. Sometimes,  again,  in  the  condition 
of  kidney  which  is  novv  before  you,  small 
doses  of  Chios  turpentine,  or  cubebs,  or 
tincture  of  cantharides,  are  of  service. 

But  further:  you  have  seen  Weighell 
very  nearly  dying  of  a  sudden  increase  of 
renal  disease,  to  a  return  of  which  he  is 
still  liable  at  any  time.  It  was  in  Janu- 
ary last  that  he  became  low-spirited  and 
out  of  health  ;  then  he  had  occasional 
rigors,  pain  in  the  back  and  groins,  with 
more  difficulty  in  making  water  ;  then  in  a 
few  days  he  had  a  great  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  water,  which  came  suddenly,  and 
continued  for  two  or  three  days ;  and  be- 
fore it  ceased,  there  came  away  with  the 
urine  a  very  large  quantity  of  pus,  which 
continued  for  some  little  time,  and  then 
ceased.  While  he  was  at  the  worst,  he  lay 
in  a  state  of  listless  half  stupor,  with  a 
quick,  feeble,  intermitting  pulse,  and  the 
browii  tongue  of  typhus  fever ;  and  he  had 
occasional  delirium,  and  was  frequently 
crying  from  extreme  depression  of  mind, 
when  not  asleep  and  stupid.  These  symp- 
toms continued,  more  or  less,  for  nearly  a 
month,  when  he  began  to  revive  and  re- 
cover strength  ;  and  the  symptoms  I  have 
mentioned,  both  local  and  constitutional, 
and  as  connected  with  the  urine,  gradually 
went  away,  and  left  him  as  you  now  see 
him. 

Now,  what  I  believe  to  have  happened 
during  this  time,  was  the  formation  and 
bursting  of  an  abscess  in  one  kidney,  and 
that  probably  the  right,  from  an  affection  of 
respiration,  witli  pain  on  that  side,  which 
he  laboured  under  for  a  few  days.  The 
discharge  of  pus  from  the  kidney  occurs  in 
three  diflerent  states— first  a  quantity  is 
secreted  from  the  tubular  structure  of  the 
kidney,  and  from  the  infundibula  and 
pelvis,  without  any  cavity  like  that  of  an 
abscess,  and  while  the  cortical  substance  is 
only  inflamed.     I  have  seen  this  discharge 
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take  place  suddenly,  and  to  tlic  amount  of 
many  ounces  daily ;  so  that  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  that  it  could  have  hap- 
pened from  the  secretion  from  a  mucous 
surface  only ;  and  yet  dissection  has  shewn 
that  it  did  so.  Secondly,  you  tind  small 
quantities  of  pus  partialh'  confined  in 
cysts,  consisting  of  the  infundibula  and 
tubes,  enlarcred  and  dilated;  these  cysts 
comraunicatinii-  with  the  excretory  tubes. 
Thirdly,  you  find  cireunifcribed  abscesses 
in  the  kidney,  not  communicating  witli 
the  excretory  tubes  :  even  these,  however, 
you  can  often  trace  to  the  commencement 
of  the  tubes,  where  a  drop  or  two  of  pus, 
confined  by  adhesive  inflammation,  become 
the  origin  of  larger  collections  of  matter. 

I  judge  that  Weighell  had  a  circum- 
scribed abscess,  from  the  rigors,  and  so  on, 
preceding  the  jjurulent  discharge,  and  be- 
cause there  was  also  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  before  the  \ms,  as  if  the  wall  of  an 
abscess  had  been  ru^jtured  to  give  exit  to 
its  contents.  If  I  am  right  on  this  point, 
the  abscess  has  since  probably  filled  up. 

Tiie  treatment  wdiich  was  employed 
consisted,  as  you  saw,  of  the  exhibition  of 
stimulants  to  the  extent  required,  nitrous 
aether,  aromatic  confection,  and  tincture  of 
liyoscyamus,  and  small  quantities  of  wine 
and  brandy  occasionally :  not  ammonia, 
you  observed,  however,  (which  is  so  good  a 
stimulant  in  general),  on  account  of  the 
alkaline  state  of  the  urine,  and  the  great 
irritation  which  this  produced  in  the 
bladder  and  urethra.  He  had  also  a 
blister  to  the  right  side ;  and  when  in  the 
state  of  greatest  o])pression,  almost  amount- 
ing to  coma,  I  ordered  a  blister  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
felt  himself  that  he  derived  great  advan- 
tage. It  is  a  very  powerful  remedy  in  that 
curious  stupor  and  coma  that  sometimes 
attend  abscesses  in  the  kidney,  and  which 
are  frequently  the  symptoms  from  which 
the  patients  die.  I  once  thought  that  this 
singular  state  of  half  coma  was  ])cculiar  to 
the  abscess  of  the  kidney,  and  might  be 
connected  with  a  collection  of  urea  in  the 
blood,  since  the  same  phenomenon  is  pre- 
sent in  cases  of  supjiression  of  urine,  and 
is  caused  by  cutting  the  nerves  of  the  kid- 
ney. I  am  induced  to  believe,  however, 
that  it  has  not  this  origin,  as  I  have  seen 
it  in  many  cases  of  abscess  from  other 
causes,  in  quite  as  marked  a  degree,  and 
lasting  quite  as  long  ;  and  many  persons 
who  die  of  a1)scess  in  the  kidney  have  no 
such  symptom.  In  our  present  patient, 
too,  the  (pianlitics  and  tjualities  of  the 
urine  were  not  altered  during  the  presence 
of  the  stupor ;  while  our  next  case  pre- 
sented no  such  comatose  symptoms,  al- 
though there  was  nearly  a  complete  sup- 
pression of  urine. 


Case  IV. — Let  us  now  proceed  to  the 
next  case,  which  presents  an  instructive 
history  to  you  in  several  other  i)oints  be- 
sides the  disease  of  the  kidney,  of  which 
he  is  now  nearly  dying,  and  to  which  I 
shall  confine  my  observations.  John 
Colston,  TPt.  14,  was  admitted  into  the  hos- 
pital nearly  at  the  same  time  as  Weighell, 
in  August  last.  This  man  had  been  in 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  eleven  years  ago, 
with  an  efl^ision  of  urine,  which  had 
destroyed  half  the  penis,  and  had  also 
left  a  mere  cicatrix  in  the  whole  length  of 
the  scrotum,  caused  by  the  sloughing  of 
the  urethra  to  this  extent.  A'et,  notwith- 
standing such  a  serious  warning,  the  man 
entirely  neglected  himself  till  he  came  to 
the  hospital,  hardh'  able  to  pass  a  drop  of 
water,  and  with  fistulous  openings  in  the 
perineum.  A'ou  will  have  observed,  that 
after  having  dilated  this  long  cicatrix,  as 
well  as  the  original  stricture  beyond,  I 
was  at  last  obliged  to  make  an  opening  in 
the  perineum ;  through  which  it  will  be 
better  for  him  to  make  water,  keeping  it 
oj)en  by  a  catheter,  than  to  allow  the 
water  to  jiroduce  a  risk  of  further  effu- 
sion of  urine  in  the  ragged  cicatrix,  which 
is  the  only  canal  in  front  of  the  opening  T 
have  made  down  to  the  stricture. 

Now  as  to  the  renal  disease,  you  will 
not  fail  to  have  contrasted  his  case  with 
his  fellow-suflerer's  in  this  respect — that 
till  very  lately  the  urine  has  been  un- 
changed ;  it  is  even  now  properly  acid ; 
it  has  never  contained  any  albumen,  nor 
mucus,  except  that  which  has  been  secreted 
from  the  bladder;  from  which  latter  cause 
it  has  sometimes  become  verj'  readily  al- 
kaline on  standing  for  a  long  time.  He 
presented,  therefore,  on  admission,  a  much 
better  case  for  recovery  than  Weighell, 
though  he  now  seems  in  so  much  more  pre- 
carious a  condition.  In  fact,  till  the  last 
four  weeks  there  has  been  no  evidence  of 
renal  disease,  except  once  or  twice  some 
slight  pain  in  the  l)ack,  which  was  each 
time  removed  by  a  blister. 

Secondly,  you  will  have  noticed  the 
time  at  which  the  disease  of  the  kidney 
shewed  itself  most  prominently.  It  was 
not  during  the  .long  time  that  he  had  most 
diificulty  in  i)assing  water — when  the 
bladder  retained  half  a  pint  of  water  after 
being  apparently  empty — when  it  was  so 
vascular  as  to  bleed  from  the  least  ttuich 
of  the  catheter  against  its  interior,  which 
was  also  so  inflamed  as  to  secrete  a  large 
(juantity  of  mucus  mixed  with  i)us— but 
it  was  after  all  disturbance  of  the  bladder 
was  nearly  gone;  because  he  could  make 
water  readily  and  easily,  without  any 
straining,  through  the  opening  which  I 
had  made.  I  have  before  pointed  out  to 
your  notice  this  circumstance,  and  the  ne- 
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cessity  there  is  consequently  of  watching 
for  the  least  appearance  of  renal  disease 
at  the  time  the  patient  begins  to  be  re- 
lio\ed  from  his  stricture  or  diseased  pros- 
tate, or  stone. 

Tiiirdly,  you  will  have  noticed  the  great 
pain  andteudernessColstonhas  had  in  both 
testes  and  down  the  thighs,  which  takes 
place  sometimes  in  renal  disease ;  espe- 
cially if  there  are  calculi; — symptoms, 
however,  which  have  not  been  presented  to 
you  in  the  other  patient,  and  which,  with 
other  symptoms  which  I  will  presently 
mention  to  y<ni,  incline  me  to  think  that 
there  is  probably  a  calculus  in  the  kidney; 
perhaps  in  the  right,  as  there  has  been 
more  pain  in  the  testis  of  that  side.  I 
shew  you  a  beautiful  specimen  of  calculi 
in  the  kidney,  which  I  took  from  a  patient 
who  died  of  this  disease  of  the  kidney, 
produced  by  stricture,  with  fistula?,  the 
fatal  symptoms  coming  on  suddenly,  as  in 
Colston ;  because  it  shews  you  how  the 
calculi  are  sometimes  formed.  You  often 
find  small  calculi  in  the  tubuli,  which  droj) 
down  into  the  jjelvis,  and  may  escape  into 
the  bladder,  or  may  be  retained  till  they 
increase  to  such  a  size  as  this  which  I 
l^esent  to  you,  the  centre  of  which  dis- 
tended the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  while  seve- 
ral irregular  i^rojections  shew  the  manner 
in  whicli  they  occupied  as  many  sejiarate 
infundibula.  The  centre  seems  to  consist 
chiefly  of  uric  acid  in  the  i^arts  where  it  is 
exposed,  covered  by  a  coating  of  triple 
phosphates.  Here  is  another  portion, 
however,  distinct  from  the  rest,  and  occu- 
pying a  single  infundibulum,  or  triangular 
cyst,  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  in 
a  very  diiTerent  way,  as  it  is  hollow,  and 
beautifully  crystallized  on  the  inside  of 
the  cavity  ;  so  that  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  crystallized  on  the  interior  of  the  in- 
fundibulum, and  graduall}'  increased  by 
deposit  on  the  outside ;  the  first  formation 
being,  perhaps  (as  Dr.  Prout  has  described), 
in  a  semifluid  state,  highly  impregnated 
with  uric  acid;  the  calculous  matter  being 
deposited  almost  like  the  crystallization  of 
a  concentrated  saline  solution. 

The  urgent  symptoms  of  renal  disease 
first  shewed  themselves,  in  Colston,  after  a 
long-continued  attack  of  a  low  form  of 
erysipelas,  and  he  has  had  three  distinct 
seizures  during  the  last  four  weeks,  each 
of  them  exactly  alike.  The  symptoms  in 
each  have  been  wholly  diflerent  from 
^Veighell's.  Each  time  there  has  been  al- 
most a  total  suppyeision  of  urine,  about  three 
ounces  only  being  secreted  in  twenty  four 
hours;  while,  in  the  interval  of  the  attack, 
the  quantity  has  been  above  thiriij  ounces. 
The  urine  is,  at  the  same  time,  quite  black 
coloured,  or  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  blood  dissolved  in  it ; 


coagulation  is,  of  coui"se,  therefore  pro- 
duced in  the  water  by  heat.  As  the  water 
increases  in  quantity  the  blood  diminishes, 
and  the  colour  becomes  natural.  This 
suj)pression  of  the  secretion  of  both  kid- 
neys docs  not  prove,  however,  that  both  of 
them  are  in  the  same  condition ;  because 
one  gland  being  disorganized  or  obstruct- 
ed, the  secretion  of  the  other  also  will  be- 
come deranged.  Each  time,  along  with 
some  feverishness  and  great  debility,  he  has 
had,  for  three  or  four  days,  almost  inces- 
sant vomiting  of  dark,  thick,  unhealthy- 
looking  secretions  ;  sometimes  exactly  like 
stercoraceous  matter  in  appearance,  though 
destitute  of  its  smell.  This  symptom  has 
been  somewhat  alarming  even  by  itself, 
from  the  weakness  it  has  caused;  each 
successive  attack  rendering  him  less  able 
to  struggle  against  it.  Since  the  last  at- 
tack, besides  mucus  from  the  bladder, 
there  has  also  been  a  good  deal  of  dark 
pus,  which,  I  believe,  comes  from  the  kid- 
ney with  the  blood,  and  not  from  the  blad- 
der, as  it  formerly  did,  in  union  with 
mucus.  This  purulent  secretion,  however, 
has  not  come  away,  as  it  did  in  AVeighell, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  me  believe 
that  there  is  a  considerable  abscess  in  the 
kidney,  but  rather  that  the  su^jpuration 
has  been  the  consequence  of  inflammation 
supervening  to  the  irritation,  perhaps,  of 
one  or  more  calculi  :  of  course,  however, 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  iiuite  positive  upon 
such  a  point;  and,  be  the  exact  condition 
what  it  may,  I  think  very  badly  of  the  case. 
I  have  not  much  to  say  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  case,  which  has  been,  in  prin- 
ciple, like  that  of  Weighell.  He  has  re- 
quired to  be  supported,  and  brandy  and 
soda-water  agreed  well  with  the  sickness. 
What  did  him  mo.-,t  good,  and  relieved 
each  attack,  was  the  giving  him  small 
doses  of  calomel  and  opium,  of  which  he 
took  about  one  grain  and  a  half  of  the 
former,  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the 
latter,  every  four  or  six  hours,  when  the 
symptoms  -were  at  the  worst ;  which 
seemed  to  quiet  them  soon,  after  common 
remedies  had  failed.  In  the  use  of  mer- 
cury, hov.ever,  in  this  case,  you  see  a  ma- 
terial variation  from  the  remedies  em- 
ployed in  Weighell's  case,  which  arose 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  acid  quality 
of  the  urine;  every  one's  experience  shew- 
ing, that,  when  the  urine  is  alkaline,  mer- 
cury must  be  very  cautiously  employed. 
It  does  not  seem,  however,  to  be  so  eliica- 
cious  in  this  present  seizure  as  before. 
Neither  has  a  blister  been  of  so  much  ser- 
vice in  the  interval  between  the  last  two 
attacks,  as  it  was  before  ;  and  I  must  use 
some  other  form  of  counter-irritant — tartar 
emetic  ointment,  perhaps — when  these 
symptoms  again  subside. 
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[Since  the  lecture  was  given,  Mr. 
Hawkins  left  oft"  the  calomel,  and  gave 
some  prussic  acid  in  saline  mixture,  with 
ammonia,  several  times  daily ;  under 
which  the  sickness  has  gone  oft",  and  the 
urine  has  again  become  more  healthy,  but 
with  pus  and  mucus  in  it.] 


HUNGER  A  CURE  FOR  INTER- 
MITTENT. 

M.  Medwedew,  a  physician  of  Mariam- 
pol,  assures  us  that  fasting  is  the  best  re- 
medy that  can  be  employed  in  the  cure  of 
intermittent  fever.  He  jecommends  that 
the  patient  be  kept  from  all  food,  except- 
ing a  little  common  water  for  drink,  dur- 
ing three  days.  The  treatment  may  some- 
times be  preceded  by  (though  it  is  by  no 
means  indispensable)  an  emetic,  orapurga- 
tive.  But  any  infringement  on  the  fasting 
system  he  holds  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
cure.  M.  Medwedew  has  pursued  this 
method  for  the  last  fiveand-twenty  years, 
in  Russia,  and  always  found  it  eflectual. 
One  of  his  cases  is  rather  curious.  A  boy, 
of  fifteen,  had  for  three  years  laboured 
under  ague,  with  very  slight  intermissions 
of  suftering.  All  the  usual  methods  had 
been  tried  on  him  in  vain.  His  abdomen 
was  swollen  to  a  great  extent,  so  as  to 
give  him  the  appearance  of  a  woman  far 
advanced  in  pregnancy.  He  was  dropsi- 
cal and  lethargic.  Three  days'  fasting, 
however,  completely  put  him  to  rights; 
and  a  recurrence  of  the  disorder,  which 
took  place  about  six  months  after,  was 
remedied  by  adhering  to  the  same  prac- 
tice.— Medicinische  {Fereiiis-)  Zeitung ;  edited 
by  Dr.  Hecker,  of  Berlin. 


MALIGNANT  PUSTULE  OF  THE 
TONGUE. 

In  the  Prussian  official  reports  we  meet 
with  the  case  of  a  butcher,  w  ho,  in  slaugh- 
tering a  beast  that  was  considered  diseased, 
had  held  his  knife  from  time  to  time 
between  his  teeth,  and  in  two  or  three 
days  after  found  the  margin  of  his  tongue 
covered  with  black  pustules.  The  ])art 
swelled  alarmingly  and  most  painfully; 
violent  fever  set  in,  and  the  patient  was 
carried  off  in  the  course  of  sixty  hours. — 
Jleujeldei;  in  the  Med.  (Vereins-)  Zeitung. 


SELF-SUPPORTING   DISPEN- 
SARIES. 

We  are   glad  to  perceive  that    the  con- 
ductors of  the  Penny  Jlagazine  have  at 


lengih  taken  up  the  subject  of  Self-Sup- 
porting  Uisi)ensaries.  Their  labours  could 
not  be  directed  to  a  more  legitimate  or 
useful  purpose.  The  more  the  jirinciplc 
of  these  excellent  establishments  is  known 
throughout  the  country  the  better;  and 
we  suggested  it  for  this  reason  (about 
twelve  months  ago)  as  one  of  the  most 
desirable  topics  for  the  advocacy  of  the 
Useful  Knowledge  Society. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  OF  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  JitHe  17,  1834. 
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Ajioplexy 
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Brain 
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Asthma 
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Jaundice 
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Consumption 
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Convulsions 
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Mortification 
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Diarrhoea 
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Paralysis 
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Dropsy 

19 

Rheumatism 
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Dropsy  on  the  Brain 
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Small-Pox     . 
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Fever 
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Fever,  Scarlet 

9 

Thrush 
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1 

Tumor 
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H»raorrhage 

1 

Unknown  Causes 

4 

Heart,  diseased    . 

8 
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Stillborn 
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Indigestion    . 
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Wednesday  18 


from  47  to  60 

39  64 

45  67 
48  68 
43  65 
42  65 

46  67 


2962  Stat. 
29  59  to  2;l-.')2 
2947       29-48 


2952 
29  60 
29-53 
29-79 


29  6! 
2950 
29-66 
29-85 


Prevailing  wind,  S.W. 

Generally  cloudy,  with  rain  at  times  ;  a  heavy 
thunder-storm  during  the  evening  of  the  14th, 
when  hail,  or  rather  large  pieces  of  ice,  fell, 
measuring  2J  inches  round. 

Rain  fallen,  '875  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


NOTICE. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  a  Constant 
St  nscRiBER,  we  are  enabled  to  state  that 
Dr.  R.  Lee  is  still  pursuing  his  inquiries 
on  the  subject.  We  have  not  learned  that 
there  has  been  any  change  of  opinion. 

W.  WiLSUN,  Printer,  57,Skinner-Strtet,  Londiwi. 
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THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Hospital, 
Bv  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  INLD. 

Lecture  XXXVIIL 
DIFFICULT  LABOUR. 

INDUCTION    OF    PREMATURE    LABOUR. 

Means  adopted. — Various  modes  have  been 
proposed  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
labour  prematurely,  both  by  internal  me- 
dicines and  manual  operation.  Of  these, 
the  only  positively  sure  method  consists  in 
the  destruction  of  the  integrity  of  the 
ovum,  to  be  presently  more  particularly 
described;  for  when  this  is  effected,  the 
process  of  gestation  ceases,  and  that  of 
labour  soon  commences.  The  operation 
requires  that  we  should  possess  a  most 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  both 
of  the  ovum  and  the  maternal  structures, 
and  be  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
development  which  the  cervix  uteri  as- 
sumes at  different  periods  of  pregnancy ; 
else  the  most  serious  evils  may  result; 
as  is  testified,  indeed,  by  the  criminal  his- 
tory of  many  civilized  nations.  The  os 
or  cervi.K  uteri  may  be  punctured  or  la- 
cerated, and  inflammation,  with  all  its 
direst  consequences,  ensue.  At  the  Dur- 
ham assizes,  in  1781,  Margaret  Tinkler, 
a  midwife,  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of 
Jane  Parkinson,  who  died  in  consequence 
of  injuries  inflicted  with  the  intention  of 
bringing  on  abortion.  On  dissection,  two 
punctures  through  the  os  uteri  were  found 
in  a  gangi-enous  state,  which  had  evidently 
been  the  cause  of  death.  A  similar  case 
is  related  by  Guy  Patin  to  have  occurred 
in  Paris;  and  the  nefarious  agent  expiated 
her  crime  by  the  forfeit  of  her  own  life. 

313. — XIV. 


Within  the  last  few  years,  a  man,  pro- 
fessing the  character  of  "  an  accoucheur," 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this 
city,  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  the 
murder  of  a  pregnant  woman;  in  whose 
case,  with  her  concurrence,  he  attempted 
to  get  rid  of  the  fruit  of  conception.  Here 
also  the  os  uteri  was  transfixed.  The 
scoundrel  was  acquitted  through  an  error 
in  the  indictment. 

I  merely  mention  these  well-known 
instances  to  show  you  the  danger  which 
will  inevitably  attend  any  attempt  of  the 
kind  being  made  by  persons  ignorant  of 
the  structure  of  these  organs. 

I  here  show  you  a  simple  instrument 
I  have  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
a  stop  to  the  process  of  gestation  in  those 
unfortunate  cases  where  the  formation  of 
the  woman  precludes  the  hope  that  she 
will  be  ever  able  to  bear  a  child  at  the 
perfection  of  its  intrauterine  maturity; 
and  shall  briefly  state  the  manner  in  which 
this  effect  can  be  best  procured. 

Duobus  sinistreE  manits  digilis  in  vaginam 
intromisiis,  index  per  orijicium  uteri  inserendus 
est:  deinde  instrument um  hoc,  cui  nobis  dare 
nomen  a/xvioaxi-crTris  fbrtusse  liceat,  illo  digito 
directum,  usquead  ovuiimembranasadjerendinn ; 
quo  facto  ejus  punctiim  occultuni  deitrec 
munus  pollice  iiitih  pressum,  tenuiafceti'isinvo- 
lucra  facile  aperit,  aqua  uterina  per  carialein 
argenteum  libeie  Jiuit,  partiiaque  dolores  mox 
supervenient. 

Unless,  indeed,  a  quantity  of  water  is 
present  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
foetal  membranes,  the  prescribed  method 
will  invariably  induce  uterine  action  earlier 
or  later;  but  should  the  amnion  still  re- 
main entire,  gestation  may,  and  probably 
will,  proceed  uninterrupted.  The  time 
which  elapses  between  the  operation  and 
the  commencement  of  parturient  pains, 
varies  exceedingly.  I  have  known  the 
uterus  begin  to  act  in  ten  hours,  and  I 
have  also  known  nearly  a  week  pass.  We 
usually  observe  that  in  from  forty-eight  to 
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sixty  hours  uterine  contraction  is  fully 
established. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  imprc=sed  with  the  dan- 
ger tlic  child  must  sustain  by  allov^in^:  the 
uterine  parietes  to  come,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  labour,  into  close  contact  with 
the  fiBtal  body,  has  proposed  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  the  puncture  above  de- 
scribed ;  and  the  following  is  the  method 
he  adopts: — 

Ab  uteri  orificio  membranas,  digito  immisso, 
ad  polUcis  ciiciter  spatiu7>i  undiqne  separat  ; 
muciim  viscosuM  ex  cervice  demovet ;  et  irri. 
talionem  adeo  excilatam  satis  esse  ad  parium 
pro'maturum  iuducendum  existimat. 

Could  we  always  rely  on  success  follow- 
ing this  method,  it  would,  no  doul)t,  be 
much  preferable,  both  on  the  mother's 
and  child's  account,  to  the  one  more  com- 
monly practi.sed;  but  I  have  found  it  fail 
in  most  of  the  instances  where  I  have 
adopted  it.  But  bearini!^  in  mind  the  great 
advantage  of  preserving  the  membranes 
whole,  I  have,  as  on  a  former  occasion 
hinted,  lately  been  in  the  habit  of  admi- 
nistering a  medicine,  with  the  same  in- 
tention that  actuated  Dr.  Hamiltcm  in 
proposing  his  method. 

I  have  before  me  the  notes  of  many 
cases  in  which  lal)our  was  induced  suliun 
secalis  corunti  ope ;  and  1  shall  trouble  you 
with  a  brief  recital  of  six.  The  following 
is  the  plan  I  have  generally  pursued ;  and 
the  formula  I  now  give  you  is  as  good  as 
can  be  used. 

R  Secalis  Cornuti  rccentis,  in  pub  crcm 
redacti,  5iij.  ;  -4qua?  ferventis,  Jviij. 
Infunde  vase  leviter  clauso  per  semi- 
horam,  ct 

R  Liquoris  Colati,  ^viiss. ;  Acidi  Sul- 
phuric! Dil.  3ss;  Syrupi,  3ij. ;  Spiri- 
tus  Cinnamoni,  5ij.  M.  sumantur 
cochl.  duo  4ta  quaque  hora. 

Pa)'/ lis  dulores  decern  vel  duodecim  elapsis 
horis  evgram  vexare,  et  post  siiigulas  medicinee 
potiones  dare  augeri,  scrpe  inveni ;  aliquundo 
etiam  oriri  primo  potato  haiistu. 

Case  I.— Mrs.  Fisher,  9,  Mead- Street, 
Beth nal- Green,  a  patient  of  the  Royal 
Maternity  Charity,  pregnant  with  her 
fourth  child.  Under  her  first  labour  she 
had  been  delivered  by  my  father,  by  cra- 
niotomy ;  the  second  child  was  born  natu- 
rally, rather  i)rcmaturely ;  of  her  third  I 
had  delivered  her  by  the  forcej)s,  with 
much  difliculty.  Thursday,  July  15,  1830, 
in  the  afternoon  commenced  taking  the 
medicine  as  prescribed  above  ;  being  eight 
months  advanced  in  pregnancy.  On  Friday 
evening  the  uterus  began  to  act  with  con- 
siderable regularity ;  the  pains  continued 
strong  throughout  "the  night,  but  ceased  on 
Saturday  morning,  when  1  again  saw  her. 


and  went  pre])ared  to  operate  in  the  usual 
manner.  Finding,  however,  the  os  uteri 
dilated  to  the  diameter  of  a  crown-iiiece, 
soft,  flaccid,  and  easily  distensible,  and 
the  head  presenting,  I  did  not  carry  my 
purpose  into  execution,  but  merely  ordered 
a  continuation  of  the  medicine,  which  had 
the  effect  desired;  for  on  Sunday,  at  mid- 
night, she  was  delivered  of  a  live  girl. 

Case  II. — I  was  requested  by  a  gentle- 
man having  the  charge  of  an  extensive  pa- 
rish on  the  noi'thern  side  of  London,  to  in- 
duce labour  for  a  woman  named  Hunt, 
whom  I  had  once  delivered  by  craniotomy, 
and  whom  also  he  had  been  compelled  to 
deliver  subsequently  by  the  same  means. 
She  began,  therefore,  under  my  directions, 
to  take  the  medicine  somewhat  in  the  form 
already  recommended,  on  Saturday,  Scjit. 
11,  1830,  at  12  P.M.,  being  seven  and  a  half 
months  advanced  in  pregnancy.  On  Sun- 
day, in  the  afternoon,  she  first  experienced 
pains.  On  Monday,  at  3  p.m.,  she  said 
they  resembled  those  of  labour,  recurred 
every  ten  minutes,  and  in  the  interval  she 
was  ])erfectly  easv.  Every  dose  of  the 
medicine  made  her  feel  sick,  and  one  had 
been  vomited. 

On  making  an  examination  I  found  the 
OS  uteri  quite  close,  rigid,  and  apparently 
not  inclined  to  dilate.  "  I  desired  the  medi- 
cine might  be  still  jjcrsisted  in.  Tuesday, 
2  P.M.— Intermitting  pains  had  continued 
all  night;  they  were  much  stronger  than 
on  the  previous  day.  The  os  uteri  was 
now  soft,  and  dilated  to  the  diameter  of  a 
shilling;  the  membranes  became  tense, 
and  protruded  into  the  vagina  with  each 
return  of  painful  sensation.  I  detected  the 
breech  presenting. 

On  Wednesday  morning  a  slight  san- 
guineous exudation  shewed  itself  for  the 
first  time.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the 
parish  midwife  was  sent  for,  but  she  did 
not  remain.  At  10§  p.m.  my  friend  was 
applied  to,  as  the  midwife  could  not  be 
found ;  he  directed  his  assistant  to  proceed 
to  the  patient's  residence.  The  mem- 
branes broke  immediately  on  his  arrival, 
and  in  little  more  than  half  an  lunir  the 
child  was  born  dead,  the  breech  being  first 
expelled.  The  patient  took  sixteen  doses 
of  the  medicine,  having  omitted  it  when 
the  pains  became  urgent.  She,  as  well  as 
every  other  person  engaged  in  the  ease,  was 
convinced  that  the  effect  was  to  be  attri- 
buted entireUj  to  the  remedy.  That  there 
was  no  disposition  in  the  uterus  to  act 
previously  to  the  means  being  used,  was 
proved  by  the  first  examination  I  myself 
made,  'i'S  hours  after  she  commenced  the 
l)rescribed  plan  ;  when  its  mouth  was  quite 
rigid,  and  so  perfectly  close  as  not  to  ad- 
mit even  the  tip  of  the  finger. 
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Case  TIT. — Mrs.  W.,  residing  in  the 
ncigihbourhood  of  the  New  Post  Office ; 
4th  pregnane}'.  The  first  child  had  been 
born  naturally;  the  second  and  third  had 
both  been  delivered  by  the  crotchet.  I 
saw  her  in  her  third  labour,  in  consulta- 
tion with  my  father  and  her  general  at- 
tendant, on  which  occasion  we  all  deter- 
mined that  the  conj\igate  diameter,  at  the 
brim,  did  not  exceed  2|  inches.  Friday, 
Nov.  12,  1830,  in  the  evening  she  began  to 
take  the  medicine  in  the  form  above  pre- 
scribed, supposing  herself  seven  and  a  half 
months  advanced.  On  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day experienced  uneasy  sensations  in  the 
back  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  On 
Monday  th.ese  feelings  had  increased,  with 
a  shooting  pain  down  the  thighs,  and  a 
sense  of  pressure.  She  described  them  as 
being  not  like  the  commencement  of  la- 
bour, but  as  though  the  process  had  made 
some  progress.  There  was  no  coloured 
discharge,  nor  any  sickness;  the  os  uteri 
was  very  low,  soft,  and  dilated  more  than 
to  the  diameter  of  a  shilling;  the  mem- 
branes protruded  with  each  pain  ;  I  dis- 
tinctly felt  the  head  presenting.  On  Tues- 
day morning  the  husband  requested  me  to 
make  an  early  visit,  "  as  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  during  the  night."  I  saw 
her  at  half-past  twelve;  the  pains  -were 
then  strong  and  regular,  recurring  every 
five  or  ten  minues.  The  os  uteri  was  al- 
most entirely  dilated ;  the  membranes  un- 
broken ;  there  had  been  a  slight  "  shew" 
since  four  a.m.  I  could  not  feel  any  part 
of  the  child's  body.  At  two  the  membra- 
nous bag  protruded  externally;  still  the 
presenting  part  was  not  discoverable. 

Although  I  had  jjerfectly  satisfied  my- 
self that  the  head  presented  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  I  began  to  suspect  that  the 
child  had  changed  its  position,  and 
that  it  was  now  situated  transversely. 
I  therefore  prepared  to  turn,  if  I  found 
it  necessary,  and  ruptured  the  mem- 
branes ;  a  large  quantity  of  liquor  amnii 
escaped,  and  the  shoulder  came  to  the 
brim.  I  immediately  introduced  my  hand 
and  brought  down  the  feet.  The  passage 
of  the  head  through  the  superior  aperture 
was  effected  with  difiiculty,  and  occupied 
between  ten  and  fifteen  minutes.  On  its 
extraction,  a  considerable  indentation  was 
apparent  in  one  parietal  bone,  produced 
by  the  projecting  sacral  promontory  dur- 
ing delivery.  The  child  gasped  two  or 
three  times,  but  could  not  be  restored: 
from  its  size,  I  judged  the  lady  was  rather 
farther  advanced  than  she  anticipated. 
She  said  that  she  felt  the  infant  move 
strongly  during  the  previous  night,  and 
suspected  at  the  time  that  it  had'ehanged 
its  posture.  She  took,  in  the  whole, 
twenty-three  doses. 


Cask  IV.— On  Sunday,  March  20,  1831, 

I  put  Mrs.  M ,  the  wife  of  a  respected 

medical  friend,  on  the  plan  I  have  gene- 
rally adopted.  She  was  about  7|  months 
advanced  in  her  third  pregnancy.  Her 
first  child  was  born  naturally,  after  a 
very  lingering  labour ;  in  her  second  la- 
bour, I  delivered  her  by  the  long  forceps. 
My  father  and  her  husband  both  con- 
curred in  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  in- 
ducing labour  prematurely.  She  had  not 
taken  the  first  quantity  an  hour  Ijcfore  she 
experienced  uteriue  pains;  and  these  were 
increased  after  each  dose.  On  Tuesday, 
at  2  P.M.,  the  uterus  was  acting  vigorously 
every  five  minutes;  its  mouth  was  dilated 
nearly  to  the  size  of  a  crown,  the  mem- 
branes being  protruded  with  each  pain. 
She  had  taken  the  medicine  twelve  times. 
I  requested  it  might  be  omitted.  From 
that  time  the  pains  began  to  decline,  and 
at  a  quarter  past  11  p.m.  the  uterus  was 
perfectly  inactive.  She  went  to  sleep,  and 
passed  "a  quiet  night.  At  10  next  morn- 
ing (Wednesday)  I  requested  the  medicine 
might  be  resumed.  At  4  p.m.  she  was 
again  in  occasional  pain.  She  continued 
the  medicine  throughout  the  day  and  night 
of  Thursday,  and  till  Friday  evening. 
At  half-past'9  p.m.,  the  os  uteri  being  al- 
most entirely  dilated,  and  the  pains  pro- 
ducing more  distress  than  equivalent  ad- 
vantage, I  ruptured  the  membranes  with  a 
pointed  quill ;  the  pains  immediately  as- 
sumed an  expuh-ive  character,  and  she 
was  delivered  of  a  live  child  at  a  quarter 
before  12  the  same  night. 

Case  V.— Mrs.  M ,  the  subject  of  the 

last  case,  became  again  pregnant,  and  again 
I  was  requested  to  take  charge  of  her,  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  labourprematurely. 
On  Monday,  November  12th,  1832,  being 
eight  months  advanced,  she  was  put  under 
the  same  plan  which  had  so  satisfactorily 
succeeded  before.  In  three  hours  pains 
came  on,  and  they  were  increased  after 
each  dose.  Late  on  Tuesday  evening  her 
husljand  called  on  me,  to  say  that  the  os 
uteri  was  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  crown, 
and  soft;  that  the  pains  were  very  strong; 
that  the  head  was  presenting,  and  that  he 
M-as  desirous  of  rupturing  the  membranes: 
from  this  T  dissuaded  him.  On  seeing  her 
at  12  the  next  day,  I  found  the  os  uteri 
almost  entirely  dilated,  the  pains  strongly 
expulsive.  I  attempted  to  ruptui-e  the 
membranes  with  my  finger,  but  could  not 
succeed  without  using  a  stilette,  in  con- 
fequenee  of  their  preternatural  toughness. 
An  immense  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  was 
evacuated,  the  head"  came  to  the  pelvic 
brim,  and  the  child  was  born  alive  at  half- 
past  one  the  same  afternoon. 

Case    VL— Mrs.    Holliday,    9,  Turk- 
Street,  Bethnal   Green,  a  patient   of  the 
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Roval  3Iaternity  Charity,  pregnant  with 
her  third  child!  I  dtlivered  her  by  cra- 
niotomy, of"  her  first  child,  February  29, 
1832,  and  broui^ht  on  premature  labour, 
by  the  means  now  recommended,  in  De- 
cember of  the  same  year,  her  pelvis  not 
measurini^f  more  than  2^  inches  in  the  con- 
jugate diameter  at  the  brim.  On  that  oc- 
casion the  chiltl  was  born  still,  and  she 
attributed  its  death  to  a  violent  fright 
which  she  sustained  after  she  had  begun  to 
take  the  medicine ;  after  which  time,  in- 
deed, she  did  not  feel  it  move.  Friday 
evening,  September  6,  1833,  began  the 
medicine,  being  7^  months  advanced  in 
pregnancy.  On  Sunday  morning,  having 
taken  six  doses,  she  experienced  no  effect 
of  any  kind  from  it,  the  os  uteri  continuing 
close  and  rigid;  at  1  p.m.  recommenced 
it;  in  the  evening  pains  occurred,  and 
continued  all  night.  On  Monday  morning 
she  sent  for  her  midv>,  ife,  who  remained 
with  her  all  day.  At  10  p.m.  the  mem- 
branes broke  spontaneously,  and  at  half- 
past  11  she  was  delivered  of  a  live  child. 
She  took  thirteen  doses. 

All  these  patients  recovered  as  well  as 
after  the  most  common  labour  at  the  full 
period  ;  and  in  none  of  the  cases  was  there 
the  least  indication  of  a  disposition  in  the 
uterus  to  assume  its  contractile  function 
previouslytotheexhibitionof  the  medicine. 

I  could  recite  many  similar  instances, 
equally  demonstrative  of  the  power  of  the 
drag;"but  I  consider  these  quite  sufficient 
to  establish  the  fact,  and  prove  the  harua- 
lessness  of  the  medicine, — at  least  as  far 
as  the  mother  is  concerned;— and  I  look 
xipon  this  method  as  a  great  improvement 
over  any  previously  adopted.  In  some 
very  few  cases,  indeed,  the  remedy  has  en- 
tirely failed  in  exciting  contraction,  and  in 
others,  in  consequence  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  pains,  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
rupture  the  membranes  when  the  os  uteri 
had  acquired  a  diameter  equal  to  the  size 
of  a  shilling,  or  half  a  crown  ;  but  in  the 
majority,  no  manual  interference  of  any 
kind  has  been  reijuii^ite. 

I  have  heard  it  objected  to  the  plan  here 
proposed,  that  this  specific  medicine  should 
never  be  administered  with  a  view  of  ex- 
citing uterine  action,  unless  the  os  uteri 
were  either  entirely  dilated  or  easily  dila- 
table, and  unless  the  vagina  and  external 
parts  were  also  in  a  lax  state:  and  I  coin- 
cide, to  the  utmost  extent,  with  the  caution 
inculcated  in  this  observation,  under  labour 
at  full  time,  when  retarded  from  rigidity 
of  parts  after  the  membranes  have  given 
way;  for  I  have  known  serious  injury  re- 
sult from  its  being  impr.>perly  neglected  ; 
— as,  indeed,  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occa- 
.sion.  But  in  cases  where  it  becomes  our 
duty   to   anticipate  the  proper   period   of 


])arturition  by  artificial  means,  it  appears 
to  me  that  less  danger  is  incurred  by  in- 
ducing action  through  the  agency  of  a  me- 
dicine, in  other  resjiects  of  a  harmless  cha- 
racter, than  either  by  stimulating  the  o.s 
uteri  manually,  or  by  partially  evacuat- 
ing the  uterine  cavity.  In  either  case, 
action  is  induced  before  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  passages  are  in  a  fit 
state  for  the  escape  of  the  foetus : — but 
nature  has  most  wisely  and  benevolently 
ordained  that,  as  the  process  advances, 
the  relaxing  influence  should  keep  pace 
with  the  power  of  the  jn'opelling  organs. 
This,  indeed,  we  see  daily  exemplified  in 
those  instances  where  premature  labour 
occurs  s])ontaneously,  or  as  the  conse- 
quence of  bodily  accident  or  sudden  mental 
emotion  ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  that 
greater  danger  to  the  womb  is  likely  to 
result  from  action  excited  in  the  one  way 
than  in  the  other.  If,  therefore,  we  are 
compelled  to  interfere  with  and  subvert 
nature's  original  intentions,  it  is  evidently 
our  duty  to  use  those  means  which  are 
least  likely  to  occasion  injury,  and  most 
consonant  with  the  method  she  herself 
adopts.  If  this  particular  drug,  without 
stimulating  other  structures,  specifically 
excites  the  nervous  .system  of  the  uterus 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  contraction 
in  its  fibres,  (which  I  myself,  from  re- 
peated trials,  firmly  believe),  are  we  not 
procuring  the  greatest  eff"ects  with  the 
least  possible  hazard ;  and  are  we  not,  there- 
fore, acting  in  ]ierfect  accordance  with  all 
the  best-established  principles  of  thera- 
peutics ?  Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that 
less  disturbance  must  be  occasioned  to  the 
system  generally  by  tlie  means  proposed— 
if  the  principle  laid  down  be  correct  — 
than  by  irritating  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce  the  organ 
to  get  rid  of  its  contents? — and  are  we  not 
less  likely  to  produce  a  bruise  in  the  os 
uteri,  by  procuring  its  dilatation  while  the 
membranes  remain  entire,  than  by  letting 
off"  the  liquor  amnii,  and  bringing  the 
bony  head  of  the  child  to  press  upon  the 
undilated  orifice,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  parturient  efforts? 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  insist  on 
the  abuse  to  which  a  medicine  possessing 
such  extraordinary  powers  may  be  liable; 
for  although,  in  many  cases,  we  may  fail 
in  obtaining  the  end  pro])osed,  the  peculiar 
effects  in  the  instances  above  related  are  as 
completely  attributable  to  its  agency  as 
purging  to  jalap,  or  vomiting  to  ipeca- 
cuanha. 

Wfiennecessari^. — Unless  deformity  of  the 
person  generally,  and  of  the  pelvis  in  par- 
ticular, exist  to  an  extreme  degree,  the  in- 
duction of  premature  labour  in  a  first 
l)rcgnancy   is  not  to  be  thought  of;  for  it 
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is  impossible  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  eiact  size  of  the  different  diameters  of 
the  pelvis,  except  under  labour;  and  in 
the  cases  ordinarily  met  with,  no  one 
would  be  justified  in  having  recourse  to  so 
serious  a  measure  if  he  had  not  accurately 
ascertained  the  dimensions  by  personal 
examination — and  that  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances  for  obtaining  the 
required  information. 

I  would  warn  you  strongly,  also,  against 
acting  on  the  representations  of  the  ])a- 
tient  herself  alone ;  and  of  the  following 
two  cases,  one  will  point  out  the  necessity 
of  such  a  caution.  In  the  year  182.5,  I 
was  applied  to  by  a  woman,  of  whom  I 
had  no  previous  knowledge,  to  induce  la- 
bour prematurely.  She  stated,  that  she 
had  lived  at  the  west  end  of  London,  but 
had  come  to  reside  not  far  from  my  house ; 
that  two  of  her  children  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  that  twice  also  jjremature  la- 
bour had  been  induced  by  a  highly-respecta- 
ble practitioner  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
she  then  resided.  I  took  the  liberty  of 
writing  to  this  gentleman  on  the  subject, 
who  gave  me  such  satisfactory  reasons  for 
what  he  had  done,  that  I  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  acceding"  to  her  request.  Since 
that  time  I  have  brought  on  labour  pre 
maturely  for  that  woman  on  three  different 
occasions. 

In  the  year  1831,  my  father  was   ap- 
plied to  by  a  patient,  also  to  induce  la- 
bour.    She  stated  that  her  child  had  been 
destroyed   in    the  birth    by   a    physician 
practising  at  the  western  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis— a  gentleman  who  holds  a  high 
rank  in  the  profession;  and  that  she  never 
could  bear  a  living  child  at  full  time.    BIy 
father  took  the  trouble  to  .see  this  gentle- 
man, that  he  might  learn  from  him  the 
particulars  of  the  case,  and  was  informed, 
that  the  woman  was  believed  to  be  un- 
married ;    that    she    had    j'hiccd    herself 
under  the  care  of  a  midwife  ;  and  that  he 
had  been  applied  to  in  consequence  of  a 
violent  attack  of  convulsions,   which   oc- 
curred   during    the     labour ;    on    which 
account  alone  he  had  thought  it  requisite 
to  perforate  the  head.     My  father  then  re- 
fused to  accede  to  her  wishes ;   but  she, 
still  desirous  of  placing  herself  under  his 
care,  took  apartments  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, and  gestation  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed  to   its  termination.      My  father  at- 
tended her.     Some  delay  occurred  in  the 
labour,  which  induced  him  to  request  my 
assistance,  and  I  delivered  her  of  a  living 
child  by  means  of  the  forceps.     We  found 
a  slight  contraction  at  the   outlet  of  the 
pelvis,   which    was    the    occasion    (jf  the 
difficulty    experienced.       I     have  ,  great 
doubts  that  her  object  in  applying  to  my 
father  was  the  preservation  of  her  iiifant. 
It   becomes,  then,   a   question   of  very 


great  nicety,  what  degree  of  contraction 
Would  warrant  us  in  proposing  the  mea- 
sure we  arc  now  discussing.  As  it  has 
been  frequently  laid  down  as  a  principle,  ■ 
that  a  child  at  full  time  may  pass  through 
a  pelvis  containing  in  its  conjugate  dia- 
meter at  the  brim  three  inches,  we  may 
hoj)e,  if  the  space  exceed  that  dimension, 
that  the  foetus  may  be  born  living,  natu- 
rally, provided  the  outlet  be  well  formed  : 
and  we  should  not  be  inclined  to  adopt 
any  means  by  which  gestation  might  be 
suspended,  unless,  indeed,  some  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  called  for  our  inter- 
ference ;  such  as  the  patient  invariably 
bearing  very  large  children,  or  other  acci- 
dental cause  equally  incontrollable. 

If,  then,  the  conjugate  diameter  measure 
between  2|  and  3  inches,  we  may  allow 
pregnancy  to  advance  to  the  end  of  eight 
months;  if  about  2^  inches,  or  rather  less, 
to  seven  months  and  a  half;  if  about  2^ 
inches,  it  must  not  proceed  beyond  seven 
months ;  if  the  space  be  less  than  2\ 
inches,  it  would  be  certainly  unsafe  to  de- 
lay our  means  beyond  seven  months  ;  and 
I  would  be  inclined  to  induce  labour 
rather  sooner;  because  children  of  an  earlier 
period  have  been  reared.  In  one  case 
I  thought  it  right  to  bring  on  labour  at 
six  months  and  a  half,  scarcely  anticiiiat- 
ing,  however,  to  save  the  child:  having  de- 
livered the  patient  previously  by  cranio- 
tomy, I  had  a  full  knowledge  of  the  very 
small  size  of  the  pelvis  she  possessed. 
Even  at  this  early  period,  I  found  the 
child  had  acquired  too  great  a  bulk  to 
pass  entire,  and  I  was  obliged  to  open 
the  head.  I  afterwards  learned  that  this 
poor  creature  had  gone  to  Malta  with  her 
husband,  and  there  died  in  labour. 

Mr.  Barlow,  indeed,  considers  the  in- 
duction of  premature  labour  an  iinjustifi- 
able  proceeding,  except  the  operation  be 
performed  about  the  end  of  the  seventh 
month  of  gestation;  and  he  thinks  it  most 
warrantable  when  the  pelvis  measures  from 
2^  to  2|  inches  across.  His  observations 
would  even  lead  us  to  infer  that  he  limits 
its  use  to  that  i)articular  dimension;  but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  his  calculation  too 
low,  and  that  three  inches  should  be  the 
chosen  limit. 

It  is  a  prejudice  as  old  as  Hippocrates, 
that  a  child  of  seven  months'  is  more  likely 
to  live  than  one  of  eight  months'  intra- 
uterine age ;  and  it  is  still  in  force,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Such  an  opinion,  however,  is  con- 
ti'ary  to  experience,  and  contrary  also  to 
analogy  and  all  piiilosoi>hical  I'easoning ; 
for  we  should  certainly  ex])ect  that  the 
longer  the  foetus  remained  in  utero,  the 
more  completely  would  the  respiratory  and 
digestive  apparatus  be  perfected  ;  and  that 
it  would  be  more  likely  to  be  capable  of 
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sustaining  an  independent  existence.  This 
supposition,  in  fact,  wc  find  ])iactically 
verified;  and  ue  should,  llierefore,  delay 
our  attcni])ts  until  tlie  last  day  which  we 
think  consistent  with  its  passage  through 
the  pelvis  entire  and  uninjured. 


In  this  plate  of  Smellie,  you  observe  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  premature  foetus  passing  the 
brim  of  a  contracted  pelvis. 

Other  circumstances  may,  however,  call 
for  our  interference  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed, besides  diminution  of  the  pelvic 
capacity  :  tiui*;,  if  it  should  have  occurred 
to  the  fame  woman,  in  a  number  of  suc- 
cessive pregnancies,  to  be  aware  of  the 
death  of  her  infant  at  a  particular  period 
towards  the  close  of  gestation, — about  the 
termination  of  the  eighth  month,  for  in- 
stance,— and  if  the  death  was  to  be  attribut- 
ed to  deficiency  of  nourishment,  or  any 
other  cause  decidedly  referable  to  the  ma- 
ternal system,  it  would  become  a  matter  for 
eonsiderationwhetherachanceoflifemight 
not  be  aflbrded  to  her  future  infants  by 
tlie  induction  of  labour  before  the  usual 
l)eriod  of  their  deatli.  In  such  a  case,  how- 
c(cr,  it  would  be  necessary  to  weigh  most 
minutely  every  circumstance  connected 
with  the  case,  and  all  the  peculiarities  at- 
tendant on  it.  On  one  occasion  I  was 
consulted  by  a  pregnant  woman  for  a 
small  tumor  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  which  was  evidently  of  a  malignant 
nature  ;  it  increased  so  rapidly,  tliat  it  was 
clear,  if  she  were  allowed  to  attain  her  full 
period,  it  would  in  all  prol)ability  haveae- 
ijuired  such  a  magnitude  as  to  preclude 
tlie  possibility  of  extirpation.  I  requested 
I  lie  opinion  of  my  father  and  Mr.  Luke, 
who  coincided  with  me  as  to  the  character 
f)f  tlie  disease, — as  to  the  hazard  of  perform- 
ing the  operation  under  pregnancy,  — and  as 
to  the  danger  of  allowing  the  full  terra  of 
gestation  to  arrive.  I  therefore  brought 
on  premature  labour  about  the  end  of 
seven  months:  she  was  received  into  the 


L(»ndon  Hospital  as  soon  as  was  safe;  the 
tumor  was  removed,  and  she  enjoyed  her 
former  health.  The  child  presented  with 
the  breech  ;  the  labour  was  somewhat  lin- 
gering; and  it  was  unfortunately  bom 
dead. 

Other  states  of  disease,  in  which  the 
mother's  life  is  placed  in  imminent  jeo- 
pardy,— provided  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  her  danger  is  aggravated  by  the 
continuance  of  pregnancy, — may  warrant 
us  in  having  recourse  to  the  induction  of 
premature  labour:  thus.  Dr.  Hamilton 
tells  us  he  has  twice  resorted  to  the  ex- 
pedient, with  the  view  of  preserving  the 
mother;  in  one  of  which  cases  dropsy  in- 
duced him,  and  the  other,  deadly  exhaustion 
and  depressed  vital  powers.  Fur  such  ano- 
malous eases,  however,  it  must  be  evident 
that  no  general  rule  can  by  possibility  be 
laid  down.  It  would  be  right,  in  every 
instance  where  premature  action  is  in- 
duced, that  a  wet-nurse  should  be  engaged 
to  take  charge  of  the  child  immediately 
on  its  birth. 

ACCIDENTS    WHICH     MAY    OCCUR    UNDER 
LINGERING    LABOUR. 

A  rupture  of  the  vessels  of  the  head 
may  occur  under  lingering  labour,  owing 
to  the  great  excitement  suffered,  and  the 
excessive  action  consequent, — producing 
convulsions  or  apoplexy.  These,  how- 
ever, will  occupy  our  attention  hereafter. 
If  the  woman  be  labouring  under  an 
aneurism,  it  may  burst,  or  she  may  die 
from  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs 
or  other  jjarts.  An  internal  abscess  pre- 
viously formed  may  also  burst  into  any  of 
the  cavities;  but  this  must  necessarily  be 
a  rare  case.  I  have  known  two  instances 
where  women  under  labour  have  died  sud- 
denly, in  consequence  of  organic  disease 
about  the  chest ;  in  one  a  large  collection 
of  water  was  found  in  all  the  thoracic 
cavities.  The  lieart's  action  was  impeded 
to  so  great  a  degree  that  tlie  blood  could 
not  be  propelled  forward  in  proportion  as 
it  was  received,  and  the  organ  was  choked. 
In  the  other,  disease  existed  in  the  mitral 
valve,  and  the  aperture  between  the  au- 
ricle and  ventricle  would  not  admit  the 
point  of  the  little  finger. 

I  did  not  see  either  of  these  cases  dur- 
ing life,  but  1  v.as  preicnt  at  the  post- 
moriein  examinations. 

Rujitureof  the  bronchi  hasalsooceasion- 
nally  iia])])ened,  but  it  is  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence, and  I  have  myself  never  met  with  it. 
I/aceration  of  tlie  vagina  and  of  tlie  uterus 
may  take  place,  but  of  these  I  shall  speak 
more  at  length  in  the  projicr  place.  The 
bladder  may  burst  also,  or  inflammation 
may  take  place  in  its  neck,  and  sloughing 
may  supervene.  Tiiese,  too,  will  demand 
distinct  consideration. 


DIFFICULT  LABOUR. — INABILITY  TO  PASS  URINE. 
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CONSEQUENCES  OF  LABORIOl  S  LABOl  R. 

Eihatistion.  —  After  lingering  labours, 
whether  instruments  have  been  used  or  not, 
the  generality  of  women  recover  tolerably 
well;  but  occasionally  very  bad  symptoms 
manifest  themselves,  the  consequence  of 
depression  from  loss  of  power,  excite- 
ment, or  injurious  pressure. 

Sometimes  the  system  falls  fnto  a  state  of 
exhaustion, from  which  it  never  rallies.  The 
symptoms  indicating  such  a  state  would  ge- 
nerally be  observed  before  instruments  are 
had  recourse  to  :  under  it  the  mental  and 
bodily  powers  are  completely  worn  out; 
the  pulse  flags ;  the  extremities  become 
cold ;  there  are  weariness  of  the  limbs, 
vomiting,  sunken  features,  and  a  hollow 
eye ;  probably  no  pain  is  complained  of, 
and  the  expression  of  the  face  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  danger.  Stimulants, 
nourishment,  cordial  medicines,  opium, 
and  astlier,  are  the  best  and  only  means  to 
restore  the  ebbing  vitality. 

Ltjlammation  of  the  pelvic  viscera. — After 
laborious  labour,  the  viscera,  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  often  go 
into  a  state  of  inflammation :  suppuration 
may  occur,  but  it  is  not  usual;  the  inflam- 
mation generally  terminates  in  resolution 
or  sloughing.  This  state  is  known  by 
shivering,  general  fever,  and  local  jjain, — 
by  a  quick  pulse,  wliite  tongue,  thirst, 
heat  and  dryness  of  skin,  want  of  the 
secretion  of  milk,  and  suppressed  lochia, 
and  there  is  pam  on  pressing  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly.  If  the  uterus  feels  large, 
liJU'd,  and  painful,  most  likely  the  inflam- 
mation is  confined  to  that  viscus  ;  but  if 
the  pain  is  more  general,  and  the  swelling 
less  circumscribed,  the  probability  is  that 
the  disease  is  more  diffused,  and  there  is  a 
greater  chance  of  its  terminating  in  slough- 
ing. It  is  not  impossible  that  you  may  con- 
found this  state  with  puerperal  peritonitis ; 
but  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  distin- 
guish these  affections  from  each  other,  be- 
cause the  same  depleting  means  are  neither 
required  in  this  case,  nor  in  fact  will  they 
be  borne. 

Suppuration  is  known  to  have  supervened 
by  occasional  rigors  occurring, — by  the 
sharpness  of  the  pain  experienced,— by  the 
pulse  increasing  in  rapidity  aud  falling  in 
power, — and  by  hectic.  The  tongue  be- 
comes furred,  and  there  is  purging  and 
sweating,  and  vomiting,  and  wasting  of 
the  body  :  generally  the  symptoms  in- 
crease, and  the  patient  dies;  but  some- 
times the  abscess  may  burst  into  the 
vagina,  and  give  almost  immediate  relief. 

DEEP  COLLAPSE. 

A  state  of  deei)  collapse  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  extensive  contusions  and 
subsequent  mortification.  The  entire 
prostration  of  strength,  the  muttering  deli- 


rium and  watchfulness,  the  cold  clammy 
extremities,  the  quick,  weak,  tremulous, 
and  oftea  irregular  pulse,  will  suflieiently 
characterise  this  state;  \\hile  thepurgings 
and  vomitings,  and  aphthous  mouth,  will 
indicate  the  extent  of  danger. 

Sometimes,  the  parts,  rather  by  their 
own  healing  powers  than  the  aid  of  medi- 
cine, will  become  restored  ;  the  symptoms 
will  gradually  abate ;  the  different  organs 
will  slowly  regain  their  healthy  functions ; 
and  after  hovering  on  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion for  some  weeks  ;  by  a  strong  effort  of 
the  constitution,  the  patient  will  unex- 
pectedly rally.  At  other  times  the  parts 
will  slough,  and  various  will  bo  the  extent 
of  the  destruction  ])rodiiced.  Occasionally, 
the  bladder,  rectum,  aud  all  the  coats  of 
the  vagina,  will  become  gangrenous ;  the 
three  cavities  will  be  thrown  into  one ; 
and  if  the  patient  survive,  of  which  there 
will  be  little  chance,  most  miserable  in. 
deed  must  be  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
At  others,  merely  a  portion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vagina  will  slough. 
Constitutional  irritation,  various  in  de- 
gree, will  supervene,  which  will  cease  on 
the  healing  process  being  established,  and 
a  cicatrix  will  be  formed,  which  may  im- 
pede the  easy  passage  of  the  child  during 
a  subsequent  labour. 

Treatment. — Little  can  be  done  by  medi- 
cine under  this  unfortunate  condition.  The 
parts  may  be  fomented,  and  the  strength 
must  be  sustained.  The  introduction  of 
a  piece  of  lint,  soaked  in  turpentine  and 
oil,  has  been  recommended  to  facilitate  the 
slough's  separation.  As  soon  as  the  pa- 
tient is  able  to  be  moved,  she  should  be 
sent  into  the  country :  a  change  fmni  the 
close  atmosjihereof  town  to  a  more  healthy 
air  has  often  given  a  fillip  to  the  constitu- 
tion, has  renovated  the  sinking  powers, 
and  put  an  immediate  check  to  some  of 
the  W'orst  symi)toms,  esi^ecially  continued 
purging. 

INABILITY  TO  PASS  IRINE. 

Inability  to  pass  urine  after  deliveiy  is 
not  an  infrequent  consequence  of  lingering 
labour.  It  arises  from  turgescence  of  the 
vessels  of  the  urethra  and  neck  of  the 
bladder,  or  perhajis  from  spasm  of  the 
sphincter. 

The  introduction  of  a  catheter  two  or 
three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is 
necessary  in  every  case  where  the  bladder 
does  not  void  its  contents.  Occasionally, 
when  you  have  been  obliged  to  use  the 
catheter  for  this  purpose,  the  patient,  for 
two  or  three  days,  passes  her  water  tolera- 
bly well;  and'  after  that  time,  you  are 
mortified  to  hear  that  it  comes  away  in- 
voluntarily. Under  this  state,  after  a  labo- 
rious labour,  you  may  always  suspect  that 
a  slough  has  taken  place  at  the  neck  of 
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tlic  bladder,  or  in  the  track  of  the  urethra, 
especially  if"  there  be  a  I'retid  discliarge, 
and  most  particularly  if  you  should  be 
shewn  a  small  piece  of  what  the  nurse  will 
call  skin,  that  has  i)assed;  this,  on  wash- 
ing, will  bo  found  to  be  a  part  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  s])hacelatcd  and  separated. 
Your  susi)icions  may  be  confirmed  or  an- 
nulled by  simply  passing  a  cplheter  into 
the  bladder,  and  introducing  your  finger 
into  the  vagina,  along  the  course  of  the 
urethra;  if  any  portion  of  the  catheter 
can  be  felt  naked  through  the  vagina,  a 
slough  has  taken  ])lace,  and  the  treatment 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples to  be  laid  down  in  an  after  part  of 
the  course. 

PRESSURE   ON  THE  NERVES. 

Occasionally  the  nerves  sufler ;  the  great 
sciatic,  which  lies  over  a  part  of  the  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis,  is  especially  exposed 
to  pressure,  unless  there  be  a  large  cushion 
of  fat  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  Pressure  on 
this  nerve,  under  labour,  produces  great 
pain,  numbness,  and  cramps,  and  some- 
times a  partially  paralytic  state  after  de- 
livery. Nerves  in  themselves  do  not  pos- 
sess much  restorative  power,  although 
usually  they  regain  their  healthy  state  after 
labour.  I  never  knew  an  instance  in 
which  permanent  paralysis  existed  as  a 
consequence  of  injuiy  done  to  a  nerve 
under  labour,  though  I  have  known  pain, 
numbness,  and  inability  to  move,  continue 
for  many  weeks. 

TtMOR  ON  THE  FCETAL  SCALP. 

When  a  child  is  born  after  lingering 
labour,  the  head  having  been  considerably 
compressed,  we  shall  usually  find  a  cir- 
cumscribed tumor  in  the  scalp,  at  the  ver- 
tex, or  rather  on  one  side,  of  which  I  have 
before  spoken.  Such  a  swelling  has  been 
often  supposed  to  contain  fluid,  and  I  have 
known  it  proposed  to  be  punctured, 
though  I  never  saw  the  ])ractice  carried 
into  effect.  There  is  a  feeling  of  subdued 
fluctuation  in  the  tumor;  but  it  is  not  a 
morbid  growth ;  it  proceeds  entirely  from 
the  collapse  of  the  bones,  owing  to  the 
compression  which  they  have  suff"ered. 
Generally  speaking,  these  cases  do  very 
well ;  there  is  no  fluid  present,  or  merely 
a  small  quantity  in  the  cellular  texture, 
that  does  not  require  to  be  let  out  by  an 
operation.  .As  the  child  grows,  and  the 
brain  becomes  developed,  the  bones  in  a 
few  days  acquire  their  natural  position,  the 
head  its  proper  shape,  and  the  tumor  dis- 
appears. It  is  only  necessary  to  apjtly  an 
evaporating  lotion  to  the  part, — iiuire,  ])er- 
haps,  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  tlie  motlier, 
than  for  any  decided  advantage  likely  to 
be  derived  from  it. 


ON     THE     MECHANISM    OF   TIIE 
SOUNDS  OF  THE  HEART; 

BEING  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FIRST 
PART  OF  A  MEMOIR, 

Tlead  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 
3d  February,   1834, 

By   M.   Magendie, 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c. 

Laennec  was  tlie  first  who  paid  special 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  particular 
sounds  oi"  the  heart,  in  tljc  dischargee  of 
its  function  of  keeping  up  the  circula- 
tion. To  him  we  are  indebted  for 
knowing,  that  during  tlie  natural  per- 
formance of  this  function,  the  heart 
causes  to  bo  heard  at  each  of  its  pulsa- 
tions, two  successive,  well-marked 
sounds,  called,  bj-  reason  of  their  parti- 
cular physical  characters,  the  dull  sound 
and  clear  sound.  But  neither  the  mode 
in  wliich  the  production  of  these  sounds 
is  explained  by  him,  nor  the  explana- 
tions given  of  it  since  his  time,  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  admitted.  According  to 
Laenuec,  the  dull  sound  is  produced  by 
the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  at  the 
instant  that  the  blood  is  sent  into  the 
aorta  and  ])ulmonary  artery,  the  clear 
sound  depending  on  the  contraction  of 
the  auricles:  the  source  of  both  the  one 
and  the  other  to  be  referred  to  the  sono- 
rous vibrations,  developed  in  tlie  muscu- 
lar fibres  of  the  heart,  at  the  instant 
when  they  contract. 

But  to  this  explanation  it  may  in  ge- 
neral be  objected,  ist,  that  it  is  founded 
on  deductions  drawn  from  the  time  and 
place  \t  here  each  of  these  sounds  pecu- 
liar to  the  heart  are  more  especially  pro- 
duced, and  not  on  direct  observations  ; 
2d,  that  the  ]>roduction  of  tlie  sound  by 
the  contraction  of  tlic  muscular  fibres  of 
the  heart,  is  a  su])position  quite  gratui- 
tous; 3d,  that  even  admitting  it,  we  can- 
not understand  how  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart,  distinct  in  their  situation  and  dif- 
ferent in  their  structure,  should  movecon- 
stantly  with  such  harmony  as  never  to 
produce  but  one  single  sound  ;  4th,  nei- 
ther can  we  midcrstand  liow,  in  cerlain 
cases,  these  sounds  cease  altogether,  tlie 
heart  still  continuing  to  act  and  to  keep 
up  tin;  ciiculation  ;  whence  it  would  fol- 
low ihat  tlicrc  are  sonorous  contractions, 
and  others  that  are  not  so,  6cc. 

Piofessor  Turner,  in  a  paper  inserted 
in  the  third  volume  ol" the  Transactions  of 
tlic  Medico-Chiruigical  Society  of  Ediu- 
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liurgli,  has  parliculaily  objected,  that 
tlie  clear  sound  cannot  be  attributed  to 
the  cause  assigned  by  Laennec,  seeing- 
that  the  venous  ])ulse  of"  the  jugulars, 
which  dejiends  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  contraction  of  the  auricles,  presents 
no  coincidence  witii  this  sound  ;  whicli, 
however,  should  lja])])en,  if  they  had  the 
same  origin.  But  he  does  not  himself 
ofier  any  explanation  of  the  phenome- 
non, declaring  that  he  knows  none. 

In  1830  and  1831,  Dr.  Hope,  relying 
on  numerous  experiments,  still  further 
objected,  1st,  that  the  contraction  of  the 
auricles  precedes  the  dull  sound  of  the 
heart;  2d,  that  this  contraction  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  sound  ;  3d,  that  the 
clear  sound  of  the  heart  coincides  with 
the  dilatation  of  its  ventricles  :  and,  sub- 
stituting- another  ex])lanation  for  that  of 
Laennec,  he  refers  the  two  sounds  of 
the  heart  to  the  sudden  displacement 
which  the  blood  undergoes,  either  in  en- 
tering the  ventricles,  or  in  its  exit  from 
them.  But  this  explanation,  devoid  of 
proofs,  is  itself  exposed  to  the  strongest 
objections.  likewise,  since  Dr.  Hope's 
work,  other  explanations  have  been  pro- 
posed. Sometimes  the  sounds  have  been 
attributed  to  the  shock  of  the  blood 
against  the  parietes  of  the  ventiicles  at 
the  moment  of  their  dilatation.  Some- 
times they  have  been  made  to  depend  on 
the  shaking  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery,  under  the  influence  of  the  blood 
driven  forwards  by  the  ventricles.  More 
recently,  M.  Rouannet,  in  his  inaugural 
dissertation  presented  to  the  faculty  of 
Paris,  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  a  series 
of  arg-uments  and  some  experiments,  that 
these  sounds  are  owing,  the  one  to  the 
shock  g-iven  by  the  blood  on  the  tricuspid 
and  mitral  valves,  the  other  to  the  shock 
of  the  blood  on  the  sigmoid  valves  of  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 

In  this  question,  the  first  point,  as  we 
see,  is  to  examine  whether  the  sounds  of 
the  heart  are  developed  in  the  organ  it- 
self, as  w  as  supposed  by  all  the  physi- 
cians who  endeavoured  to  discover  their 
origin,  or  w  hether  they  have  any  other 
cause.  "  It  is  with  this  view,"  says  M. 
Magendie,  "  that  I  first  instituted  the 
following-  experiments : — 

"  First  Experiment. — I  listened  to 
the  heart,  when  exposed  in  a  living  ani- 
mal, still  keeping  np,  by  its  alternate 
movements,  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
The  experiment  first  made,  and  several 
limes  repeated  on  small  animals,  was after- 
vvards  made  on  larger  animals,  such  as 


dogs  and  horses ;  and  every  time  the 
heart  was  exposed  and  insulated,  the 
sound  entii-ely  ceased. 

"  Second  Experiment. — As  mammife- 
rous  animals  survive  onl>'  a  short  time 
after  removing  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thorax,  and  the  celerity  with  which  the 
observation  should  be  made  may  g-ive 
rise  to  error,  I  wished  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periments on  birds,  where  the  sounds  of 
the  heart  are  well  developed,  and  iu 
w  horn  it  is  possible  entirely  to  remove  the 
sternum  without  immediately  destroying 
life-  When  instituted  on  geese,  the  expe- 
riment yielded  me  the  same  results. 

"  Thus  I  at  first  attained  the  certainty 
that  the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  not  de- 
veloped in  the  organ  itself — that  is  to 
say,  that  they  do  not  arise  from  the  re- 
spective play  of  its  different  cavities,  no 
more  than  from  tiie  action  of  the  heart 
on  the  blood,  or  of  the  blood  on  the 
heart." 

This  point  settled,  the  question  is  to 
discover  the  true  origin  of  this  pheno- 
mena. 

"  Third  Experiment.  —  I  had  the 
idea,"  continues  M.  ^Nlagendie,  "  that 
the  sounds  of  the  heart  might  be  pro- 
duced by  the  well-known  beating  of 
this  organ  against  the  parietes  of  the 
chest ;  and  I  saw  no  physical  reason 
which  could  make  me  reject  this  idea. 
On  the  contrary,  I  could  not  understand 
how  a  shock  on  an  elastic  envelope,  such 
as  the  thorax  is,  should  not  be  sonorous. 
To  verify  my  conjecture,  having  laid 
bare  the  heart  in  several  living  animals, 
I  exposed  sonorous  bodies  to  its  impulse 
during  the  systole  of  the  ventricles. 
Every  time  these  shocks  produced  dis- 
tinct, and  sometimes  very  intense  sounds, 
which  varied  also  according-  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  body  that  was  struck. 

"  Fonrth  Experiment. — I  raised,  with 
the  greatest  care,  the  sternum  of  a  goose ; 
immediately  the  sounds  of  the  heait 
ceased,  as  I  already  stated :  then  I  re- 
placed the  bone  in  its  natural  position ; 
and  immediately  the  sounds  recom- 
menced, such  as  they  were  before  the 
experiment.  By  raising  and  replacing 
the  bone,  I  could  easily  suspend  and 
produce  the  sounds. 

"  With  these  experiments  the  follow- 
ing- facts  are  connected  : — 

'*  1st.  In  certain  animals  whose  chest 
is  spacious,  and  the  membranous  at- 
tachments of  the  heart  flexible,  as 
happens  in  that  s])ecics  of  dog  called 
the   Spanish  pointer,  it  is  sufficient  to 
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make  tlicm  lie  on  llie  back,  and  iheicljy 
separate  tlie  li<  art  fVoni  the  thoracic  y;\- 
rietes  ;  \\  hen  the  sound  ceases  lorlhwitli, 
reconniiencino;'  aoain  wlicii  the  animal 
resumes  his  ordinary  ])osition. 

"  2d.  Air  or  \\  ater  introduced  into  the 
chest  by  ])usliin;i-  back  the  iieart  towards 
the  vertebral  column  <ra.\('  the  same  re- 
sults, so  that  the  animal  subjected  to 
this  experiment  ])resents  no  sounds  of 
the  heart,  though  tiiat  organ  contracted 
regularly. 

"  3rd.  Even  in  man,  when  there  ex- 
ists any  mechanical  obstacle  inter))osed 
between  the  heart  and  the  thorax,  the 
sound  of  the  heart  ceases  in  the  same 
way. 

"  Thus  I  acquired,  in  the  second  jilace, 
a  certainty,  that  the  sounds  of  the  heait 
were  produced,  confonnabJy  to  what  I 
had  conjectured,  by  the  shocks  of  this 
organ  against  the  parietes  of  the  chest." 

This  j)oint  being  settled,  it  still  re- 
mains to  find  the  cause  of  the  difference 
of  the  two  sounds. 

"  I'iftli  Experiment. — I  introduced  a 
sli])  of  metal,  thin  and  flat,  into  the 
tliuiax  of  a  dog,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
shock  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  against 
tlic  tiioracic  parietes ;  immediately  the 
dull  sound  ceased.  The  efforts  of  the 
heart  on  the  metal  ])late  were  percepti- 
bly violent,  and  if  I  ceased  for  a  moment 
to  jjress  on  the  heart,  tlie  sound  recom- 
menced, the  a])e.x  of  the  organ  striking- 
against  the  parietes  of  the  thorax. 

"  Air  or  w  ater  injected  into  the  left 
pleura,  so  as  to  keep  the  heart  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  wall  of  the  thorax, 
yielded  me  a  similar  result. 

"  iSixth  Experiment. — The  same  metal 
plate  lieing  laid  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  right  ventricle,  so  as  to  keep  it  at 
a  certain  distance  from  the  stenium,  the 
clear  sound  ceased  immediately,  to  com- 
mence again  the  moment  the  plate  was 
witlidrawn.  Thus  I  again  attained  the 
certainty,  that  the  dull  sound  of  the 
heart  is  evidently  the  result  of  the  shock 
of  the  apex  of  this  organ  against  the 
chest ;  a  shock  which  hasbeendesignated 
for  time  immemoiial,  by  the  excellent 
name  oi'  pulsation  of  the  heart  (batteincnt 
(III  Clear),  and  that  the  clear  sound  is 
caused  by  the  shock  of  the  anterior  siu'- 
face  of  the  right  vt'utiicle  against  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  sternum,  and  ihe 
neighbouring  parts  of  tlie  tliorax  on  the 
right  side,  at  the  moment  of  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  ventricles. 

"  With  respect  to  this  double   shock 


of  the  heart  on  the  thorax,  the  one  at  the 
instant  of  the  contraction  of  the  ventri- 
cles, the  other  at  the  moment  of  their 
dilatation, it  was  proved  to  me  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  direct  observations 
made  on  living  animals.  It  is  also  easy 
to  verify  it  in  man,  in  certain  cases  of 
hy])erlrophy  of  the  ventricles  ;  for  if  two 
stetiioscopes  be  ])laced  simultaneously  on 
the  chest,  the  one  opposite  the  a])ex  of 
the  organ,  the  other  on  the  lower  and 
left  ])art  of  the  stenium,  with  a  little  at- 
tention we  distinctly  perceive  the  two 
instruments  violently  raised  at  a  very 
short  interval,  and  perfectly  isochronous 
w  ith  each  of  the  sounds  of  tlie  heart. 

"  To  sum  up  ;  here,  then,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  is  the  true  mechanism  of  the 
normal  sounds  of  the  heart: — 

"  In  contracting-,  and  for  cau.ses  long 
since  known,  the  ventricles  thro^v  the 
apex  of  the  heart  against  the  left  lateral 
jiart  of  the  thorax,  and  thus  juoduce  the 
first  sound,  i.  e.  the  dull  sound. 

"  In  dilating',  in  a  great  measure,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  rapid  (brusque) 
influx  of  the  blood,  the  heart  g-ives  a 
shock  to  the  anterior  paries  on  the 
right  of  the  thorax,  and  thus  produces 
the  second  sound,  the  vicar  sound. 

"  This  explanation,  conformable  to 
the  general  laws  of  acoustics,  and  which 
will  henceforward,  I  trust,  form  a  new 
])oint  of  contact  between  medicine  and 
])hysics,  is  so  simple  and  so  natural, 
that  one  might  ask  how  it  did  not  come 
into  the  mind  of  physiologists  at  first, 
did  we  not  know  that  in  the  sciences,  as 
in  other  matters,  simplicity  and  truth 
very  rarely  present  themselves  in  the 
first  instance  to  our  imagination." 

But  because,  if  this  exjilanation  is  the 
true  one,  it  ought  to  account  for  all  the 
])articular  circumstances  connected  with 
each  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  M. 
Magendie  will  examine  this  (|uestion  in 
the  secoiul  part  of  his  memoir  *. 


PERMANENT   RETRACTION   OF 
THE  FINGERS, 

Kol  FIRST  DESCRIBED  DV  31.  Dl  PI  YTREN, 

7  o  the  Editor  of  the  3Iedical  Gazette. 

Ir  the  following  obser\  ations  should  be 
considered  sufiicientiy  ini))ortant,  I  shall 

•  I>'Institut.  Journal  Gtiu'ral  des  Societtis,  &c. 
Feb.  1834;  and  Dublin  Journal. 
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frcl    ol)li<;c(l    hy    tlitir    iiisoitiou  in    an 
early  miniher  oi'  tlju  Medical  Gazette. 
I  am,  very  resjieetfiilly,  Sec. 
John  Windsor, 

One  of  the  Surgeons  to  the 
Ulanchepter  Eye  Institution,  &c. 

Manchester, 
Way  'JS,   1S3J. 

Tlic  history  of  siirnual  operations  and 
inventions,  by  wliieli  liunuin  afflictions 
may  lie  ciiivd  or  alleviated,  is  a  subject 
not  only  higlily  interestiiif;'  in  itseli",  as 
tending-  to  sliew  the  gradual  iini)rove- 
ments  in  oin-  art,  but  is  also  satisfactory, 
in  ascribing-  to  ditierent  persons  their 
respective  merits  in  co-operating  towards 
its  ])erlection. 

1  am  induced  to  make  these  observa- 
tions by  having-  read  over  the  first  of 
Baron  Dupuj'trcn's  clinical  lectures  on 
surgery — on  Permanent  Retraction  of  the 
Fingers,  and  again  the  recapitulating  re- 
marks at  the  completion  of  the  course. 

In  the  latter  occur  the  following 
words: — "Nous  avons  debute  par  une 
circonstancc  heureuse,  par  un  memoire 
sur  un  sujet  tout  neuf;  la  retraction 
j)erniauente  des  doigts  est  une  aflectiou 
clout  la  cause  avait  ete  jusqu'alors  in- 
connue,  et  la  nature  an  dessus  des  res- 
sources  de  Tart:  Tetude  de  I'anatomie 
])athologiquc  a  revclc,  a  M.  Dupuytren, 
nn  traitement  efiicace.  On  a  cherche 
derniercment  a  ravir  cette  decouverie  a 
notre  profession,  en  I'attribuant  a  Sir  A. 
Cooper,"  I'icc. 

The  lollowing-  extract  from  my  notes 
of  the  anatomical  lectures  delivered  by 
the  Messrs.  Cline  and  Astley  Cooper,  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  will  she«-,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  merit  of  having  Jirst  dc- 
mimstrated  the  true  knowledge  of  this 
affection  is  not  at  least  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  justly  celebrated  French  surgeon. 
The  following  notes  were  made  from  a 
lecture,  delivered  by  the  late  ingenious 
and  excellent  sut-geon,  Henry  Clinc, 
jun.,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1808; 
many  years,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from 
the  Baron's  lecture  (p.  2  to  24),  before 
he  became  informed  of  its  true  nature. 

"  The  aponeurosis  ])almaris  is  found 
just  under  the  skin  and  fat  of  the  hand  ; 
like  the  aponeurosis  ])cdis,  it  defends 
from  ])ressui-e;  it  is  attached  at  its  up- 
j)er  ])ai-t  to  the  ligamcntum  annulare 
carjn ;  it  is  narrow  at  its  origin,  then 
sj)reads  itself  out  amongst  the  cellular 
niemlnane  of  the  palm,  and  dips 
amongst   the   muscles;    it  has    several 


cross  bands,  tying,  as  it  were,  tlie  ])n)- 
cesses  together.  Slitting  into  tendinous 
columns,  it  is  inserted  into  the  thec;e  of 
the  fingers,  and  bases  of  the  phalanges. 

"  One  or  more  of  these  tendinous  co- 
lumns of  the  a])oneurosis  palmaris  some- 
times becomes  contracted  and  thickened  ; 
most  geuerall}'  one  only  is  affected,  but 
sometimes  more,  and  proportionably  so 
many  fingers  are  bent  into  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  The  treatment  is  easy  and 
efficacious  ;  it  consists  in  cutting  through 
the  aponeurosis  with  a  common  knife. 
In  nerforming-  the  operation,  carefully 
dissect  through,  fibre  by  fibre,  the  apo- 
neurosis, in  order  to  avoid  the  blood- 
vessels and  nerves  underneath;  the 
fiiig-er,  or  fingers,  may  be  kejjt  extended 
afterwards  by  a  splint,  for  the  flexor 
muscle  has  in  some  degree  become 
shortened,  and  without  this  the  disease 
might  be  rejjroduccd. 

"  It  may  be  diiiliiiynished  from  a  con- 
tracted state  of  the  flexor  muscles,  by 
all  the  fingers  being  then  generally 
drawn  into  the  hand  ;  or  if  one  only, 
there  is  not  the  same  starting  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  when  the  finger  is 
stretched,  as  there  is  in  a  contracted 
state  of  the  tendinous  processes  of  the 
aponeurosis  ])almaris;  — the  latter  feels 
like  a  very  hard  cord,  raising  the  skin, 
but  the  flexors  are  too  hard  to  start  thus, 
and  are  also  bound  down  by  the  liga- 
■  mentum  annulare." 

Havnig  no  motive  but  the  cause  of 
truth  in  penning  the  above,  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  ascribed  to  any  invidious 
feeling;  as  I  entertain  no  other  senti- 
ment towards  the  Baron  Dupuytren  biit 
that  of  admiration  and  respect  for  his 
talents  and  character— a  character  re- 
quiring no  borrowed  merit,  or  misre- 
presentation, for  its  rise  and  support. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazelle. 

Sir, 
Should  the  following  observations  be 
worthy    of  a  place  in  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette, I  shall  feel  obliged  by  their  in- 
sertion. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  Phillips,  Surgeon. 

Hdvcriortl  West,  Pembrokeshire, 
June  10,  11334. 
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Does  the  blood  absorb  o.vi/yen  in  its 
j)ass(i(/e  t/iroiiyh  the  hniys  i* 

Tt  appears  to  be  a  matter  not  at  all 
yet  decided  by  physiolog^ists,  whether 
the  blood,  in  its  passajje  from  the 
A  enons  to  the  arterial  state,  does  or  does 
not  absorb  oxyg-cn  ;  sr>iie  laying-,  it 
down  as  their  opinion,  that  tlie  oxyg-en 
of  the  atmos])liere  exerts  merely  a  che- 
mical agency,  and  prodnccs  the  chang-e 
from  venous  blood  to  arterial,  by  its 
attinity  for  earl)on  alone,  whereby  car- 
bonic acid  is  formed ;  others  contend- 
ing- (and  I  think  more  justly)  that  al- 
thoug-h  unquestionably  ])art  of  the 
oxygen  becomes  expended  in  this  way, 
yet  another  portion  is  carried  into  the 
circulation,  mixed  with  the  arterial 
blood.  On  an  analysis  of  the  matter 
expired,  we  find  carbonic  acid,  azote, 
a  portion  of  nndecomposcd  air,  and  a 
little  aqueous  vapour.  No  argument 
can  be  raised  on  this  analysis,  to  affect 
the  theory  in  the  slig-htcst  manner ;  and 
I  imag-ine  a  little  attention  to  the  fcetal 
circulation  will  set  the  matter  almost 
beyond  dispute. 

According-  to  my  idea,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  foetus  is  nourished  by 
its  own  blood,  which  is  formed  in  due 
])roportion  to  the  other  parts  of  its 
economy ;  or  at  least  if  there  be  any 
transmission  of  blood  from  the  uterine 
arteries  to  the  fcetal  in  the  earliest  stage 
of  pregnane}',  I  conceive  it  will  scarcely 
be  said  to  take  place  after  the  fcetus  has 
once  been  endowed  with  life.  It  has 
been  proved  repeatedly  by  experiments, 
that  an  injection  thrown  into  the  uterine 
arteries  will  pass  only  into  the  arteries 
of  the  maternal  part  of  the  placenta,  and 
injections  from  tlie  cord  will  affect 
merely  the  foetal  portion  ;  yet  I  do  not 
think  these  experiments  sufficient  to 
prove  that  no  blood  is  transmitted  from 
one  to  the  other.  We  can  very  rarely 
inject  the  veins  by  any  fluid  thrown 
into  the  arteries ;  yet  there  can  be  no 
ddubt  that  blood  is  transmitted.  Tiie 
fact  that  on  a  vein  of  the  arm  being- 
opened,  and  a  ligature  drawn  sufficiently 
light  above,  to  stoj)  the  pulsation  of  the 
artery,  that  vein  will  soon  cease  to 
l)leed — tliat  on  a  free  opening-  Iieing- 
made  into  a  vein  of  any  mag-nit  tide,  tlie 
blood  v,'\\\  continue  to  How  until  syncope 
(a  state  in  which  tlie  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  become  almost  susjicnded) 
supervene — justify  such  a  conclusion; 
l)ut  in  the  circulation  of  the  foetus  we 


have  no  such  evidence.  Dr.  Dewees, 
the  American  writer  on  midwifery,  states 
it  to  be  his  invariable  practice  to  tie  the 
fcetal  end  only  of  the  umbilical  cord : 
he  savs,  not  only  does  no  hoemonhag^e 
ensue  more  than  of  the  blood  contained 
in  the  fcttal  portion  of  the  placenta, 
but  that  the  uterus  contracts,  and  the 
placenta  is  expelled  more  readily  than 
when  both  ends  are  secured.  Xow,  if 
blood  be  transmitted  from  the  uterine 
arteries  to  the  fcetal  jiortion  of  the  ]da- 
centa,  surely,  under  such  circumstances, 
hcFmon-hage  most  fatal  to  the  mother 
must  be  the  invariable  result.  Then 
how  does  the  foetal  blood  underg-o  that 
change  which  the  economy  of  the  fcetus 
requires? — it  must  be  by  the  ])lacenta 
producing-  the  same  chang-e  in  the  state 
of  the  blood  as  the  lunj^s  do  in  that 
of  an  animal  which  lias  once  breathed. 
There  exists  a  g-reat  analogy  between 
the  lung-s  and  placenta;  the  blood  is 
conveyed  from  the  system  to  the  lungs 
by  the  pulmonary  artery,  to  the  placenta 
by  the  hypog-astric ;  it  is  broug-ht  back 
to  the  heart  by  the  pulmonary  veins, 
ill  the  foetus  by  the  umbilical :  there  are 
cells  in  the  placenta  which  will  bear 
somewhat  of  an  analog-y  to  the  air-cells 
of  the  lungs,  yet  with  this  similarity 
of  structure,  how  could  the  chang-e  take 
place,  unless  oxygen  were  absorbed  by 
the  arterial  blood  ?  The  parts  which 
constitute  the  fot-tus  are  composed  of  the 
same  elements  before  as  after  it  has 
breathed ;  its  blood  has  to  circulate 
through  fat,  muscle,  bone,  just  as  in  the 
child  after  birth.  How,  then,  can  it 
get  rid  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  con- 
tracted during  its  passage  through  these 
bodies,  unless  by  meaus  of  the  o.xygeii 
carried  into  the  circulation  by  the  ar- 
terial blood  of  the  mother? 


TREATMENT  OF  ERYSIPELAS 
BY  INCISION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Cazctlc. 

Sir, 
As  my  claims  to  originality  in  the 
treatment  of  erysipelatous  inflammation 
by  incision  have  been  called  in  <|iiestiou, 
and  as  it  is  a  ])ractice  so  uniiunnly  suc- 
cessful, wiienever  it  has  been  had  re- 
course to  in  ])roper  time,  and  according 
to  the  directions  jnescribcd  in  my  origi- 
nal jiajier,   I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your 
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inserting  the  subjoined   article  in  your 
next  number. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  verv  humble  servant, 

A.  Copland  Hutchison. 

Duchess-Street,  Portland-Place, 
June  21,  1834. 

Tn  the  fourtcentli  volume  of  the  Me- 
ilico-Cliiruroical  Transactions  of  Lon- 
don, page  77,  in  advertino-  to  the  treat- 
ment of  erysipelas  by  incision,  jNIr. 
Lawrence  says — "  Although  this  prac- 
tice has  been  ])robably  adopted  hereto- 
fore, being-  incidentally  alluded  to  b3^ 
O'Halloran*  and  Pottf,  and  more  di- 
rectly mentioned  by  Vogel  |",  we  are  in- 
debted for  its  recent  introduction  into 
this  country  to  Mr.  Copland  Hutchison, 
who  strongly  recommended  it  in  a  j)aper 
written  expressly  on  the  subject,  first 
published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  this  Society,  and  subse- 
quently re-published,  in  a  somewhat 
enlarged  form,  in  his  Piactical  Obser- 
vations in  Surgery,  second  edition." 

If  this  be  not  a  direct  attein])t,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  to  take  from  me 
the  merit  of  having-  been  the  first  who 
ever  sugc/ested  and  practised  such  treat- 
ment in  that  disease,  I  must  be  equally 
unacquainted  with  the  force  of  laii- 
g-uag-e,  or  of  its  tendency. 

Upon  a  reference,  however,  to  the  two 
first  authorities  quoted,  the  reader  will 
not  find  one  syllable  on  the  subject, 
unless  Mr.  Lawrence  means  to  ajjply 
the  term  erysipelas  to  gangiene  and 
sphacelus ;  and  as  to  the  more  direct 
mention  of  the  treatment  in  "  Vog-cl's 
Handbuch,"  he  will  find  Mr.  L.  equally 
unfortunate;  for  the  identical  edition 
referred  to  (and  now  in  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Colleg-e  of  Surgeons)  was 
published  so  lately  as  1820,  whereas 
my  original  paper  was  published,  in 
1814,  in  the  5th  ^olume  of  the  Transac- 
tions before  adverted  to,  after  I  had 
practised  the  plan  of  treatment  by  inci- 
sions  for  upwards  of  five   years   ante- 


"  *  Complete  Treatise  on  Gangrene  and  Spha- 
celus, 1765. 

"  t  Works,  1783.     Vol.  i.  p.  22. 

"  t  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  very  acute 
erysipelas,  incisions  into  the  part  are  more  effi- 
cacious than  any  other  measure,  in  giving  issue 
to  stagnant  fl\uds,  and  dispersing  the  mischief. 
Attention  ought  to  be  paid,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  state  of  the  juices  ;  iind  suitalUe  internal  re- 
medies ought  not  to  be  neglected.  In  tliis  way 
suppuration  and  other  bad  consequences  may  be 
prevented.— Ha/irf*«cA,  vol.  iii.  page  858." 


cedently  to  1814,  at  the  Royal  Naval 
Hospital  at  Deal,  as  my  assistants,  and 
the  numerous  medical  officers  of  the 
navy  then  attached  to  the  Scheldt  fleet 
and  Downs  station,  can  testify. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  error  has  done  me 
g-reat  injury,  which  T  have  reason  to 
believe  he  could  not  have  intended ;  and 
it  is  only  now  at  the  eleventh  hour  I 
have  read  with  honest  pride  that  there 
are  some  of  my  professional  brethren 
who  really  do  acknowledg-e  me  to  be 
the  author  of  this  mode  of  treatment. 
Among-  that  number,  I  am  gratified  to 
perceive  that  the  distinguished  Sur- 
geon-General to  the  forces  in  Ireland, 
though  personally  unknown  to  me, 
has,  in  the  true  s])irit  of  liberality  antl 
candour,  given  me  the  credit  of  having- 
been  the  first  to  adopt  this  new  treat- 
ment in  erysipelas,  which,  he  says, 
"  some  of  my  own  countrymen  have  de- 
nied to  me*." 

It  is  only  within  the  last  eighteen 
months  that  I  have  been  able  to  see 
VogePs  work,  so  as  to  satisfy  myself  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  are  here 
stated,  and  to  allow  time  for  Mr.  Law- 
rence to  correct  the  error  himself,  which, 
on  two  separate  occasions,  when  I  men- 
tioned the  statement  to  him,  he  promised 
to  do, — otherwise  this  correction  of  Mr. 
Lawrence's  should  not  have  been  so  long' 
delayed  by  me. 


*  Mr.  Crampton's  words  are  :^ 

"  The  successful  management  of  this  disease  I 
look  upon  to  be  the  greatest  triumph  of  modern 
surgery.  You  all  know  how  much  stress  I  have 
ever  laid  on  the  necessity  of  early  and  vigorous 
measures  in  thetreatment  of  this  affection  ;  and  I 
trust  that  the  present  case  will  add  one  more  to 
the  many  successful  cases  which  we  have  had  of 
this  disease  since  our  session  has  commenced. 
Among  ethers,  the  bny  in  the  large  clinical  ward, 
witli  phlegmonoid  erysipelas  of  the  knee  and  thigh 
from  a  wound ;  the  man  with  a  similar  affoction 
of  the  fore-arm, from  a  wound  on  the  elbow  ;  the 
woman  with  erysipelas  of  tlie  fore-arm  and  arm, 
from  a  slight  contused  wound  of  the  elbow,  on 
whom  I  operated  last  week,  and  whom  you  saw 
this  morning  among  the  externes  nearly  well,  are 
all  cases  of  the  successful  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease- 

"  It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  in  having  an  op- 
portunity of  rendering  that  justice  to  Mr.  Copland 
Hutchison  which  some  of  his  own  countrymen 
have  denied  to  him.  To  him  we  are  eicltisively 
indebted  for  this  grtat  improvement  in  the  treat- 
ment of  erysipelas.  Like  all  great  improvements, 
it  was  at  first  met  by  a  denial  of  its  utility,  and 
then  by  attributing  it  to  somebody  else;  but 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  thus  publicly  offering  my 
acknowledgmeiits  to  him  for  one  of  the  most 
valuable  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  practice  of  surgery  within  our  times." — Med. 
and  Sur.  Journal,  April  18S4. 
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DR.    ELLI()TSO>'S    ACCOUNT   OF 
THE  ACTION  OF  THE  HEART. 


CLAIMS  OF 
PROVINCIAL  HOSPITALS 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Siu, 
Will  you  ()l)li<jc  mc  hy  inserting'  the 
enclosed  in  tliis  week's  Gr.zette  ? 
I  ;un,  sir, 
Yours  faithfully, 

A  Constant  Reader. 
June  2-1,  1S34. 

I  notice  that  the  account  i>-iven  hy 
Professor  Elliotsou  (at  ))ag'e  343,  ct  seq. 
of  your  No.  for  June  15,  1833)  of  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  the  jihysical 
signs  of  disease  of  the  valves,  is  (with 
one  exception)  conformahle  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Dr.  Hope,  as  explained  at 
pp.  44,  49,  55,  and  3.37  of  his  "  Treatise 
oil  the  Diseases  of  the  Hearty  The 
exce])tion  refers  to  tlic  fiict  advanced  hy 
Dr.  Hope,  that  a  murmur  accompanies 
the  first  sound,  when  the  mitral  or  tri- 
cusjiitl  valve  is  jiernianently  open,  and 
admits  of  reg'urg-itation.  As  mj  own 
observation  places  this  fact  beyoiul 
doul)t,  in  my  mind,  and  as  it  must  in- 
evitably be  true  according-  to  the  j)rin- 
ciples  of  analogy,  I  beg  to  recal  to  it 
the  attention  of  the  learned  Professor, 
and  of  those  whom  his  autiiority  may 
influence;  since  they  will  otherwise 
meet  with  cases  which,  being  inexpli- 
cable on  their  principles,  will  breed 
doubts  in  their  minds,  as  they  did  in 
that  of  the  immortal  Laennec,  respect- 
ing the  truth  of  the  physical  signs  in 
general. 

Dr.  Elliotson  also  saj's,  "  In  the  ex- 
periments I  saw  (viz.  the  scconll  scries 
of  Dr.  Hope's,  on  tlie  ass),  the  auricle 
contracted  with  all  sort  of  irregularity — 
sometimes  before  the  ventricle,  and 
sometimes  after  it."  At  p.  33  of  Dr. 
Hope's  Treatise,  I  find,  that,  to  the 
written  rpiestion,  "  Do  the  auricles  con- 
tract before  or  after  the  ventricles  P" 
the  answer  dictated  l)y  twelve  gentle- 
men, iuclndiug  Dr.  Elliolsou  (ibid.  p.  11), 
was,  "  cvidcntlji  before,  beinr/  inslanthf 
followed  l)if  the  vcntriodar  si/stole." 
The  irregularity  to  which  Dr.  Elliotson 
refers,  takes  place  oidy  when  the  heart 
is  acting-  altogether  irregularly.  Of 
this,  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  the 
exjicrimonts  on  rabbits,  conducted  in 
manner  described  by  Dr.  Hope,  at  p.  33, 
and  which  I  have  witnessed  at  his 
lectures. 


QUALIFY  FOR  EXAMINATION  AT 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  just  perused,  in  your  l.ist  num- 
ber,, for  June  14,  Mr.  Hctliug's  letter, 
acc(un])anyiiig  a  copy  of  the  Memorial 
addressed  by  my  colleag-ues  in  the  ^le- 
dical  School  of  Bristol  and  mvself  to  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  appointed  to 
iurpiire  into  the  state  of  medical  educa- 
tion. The  paragraph  whicli  you  append 
to  Mr.  H.'s  letter,  in  which  you  very 
fairly  imply  that  the  memorial  accom- 
panying- it  could  not  be  considered  as  a 
reply  to  the  remarks  contained  in  your 
leading-  article  of  the  31st  of  May,  on 
the  subject  of  provincial  surgical  educa- 
tion, inasmuch  as  that  Memorial  was 
little  more  than  an  echo  of  the  state- 
ments contained  in  a  similar  document 
transmitted  by  the  surgeons  of  oin-  Infir- 
mary, has  induced  me  to  trouble  you 
\^itli  the  follow  iug  observations  in  refe- 
rence to  the  subject  at  issue  between  us; 
and  I  shall  feel  oblig-ed  by  your  pub- 
lishing them  in  the  earliest  forthcoming 
numl)cr  of  your  valuable  journal  in 
which  you  can  devote  to  thcni  the  neces- 
sary space. 

in  the  first  place,  sir,  I  may  congra- 
tulate the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  am 
associated,  and  all  who  take  a  similar 
view  of  this  question  with  us,  at  the 
concession  you  have  made  in  allowing 
to  tlie  Bristol  Infii-uuirv,  and  "  various 
other  nol)]e  institutions  "  in  the  country, 
as  mucli  claim  to  the  privileg-e  of 
qualifving  students  for  ap])earing  at  the 
bai-  of  the  Colleg-e  as  can  be  ])ossessed 
by  Edinljurgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen, 
which  at  ])resent  have  this  privilege 
granted  them.  This  admission,  on  your 
part,  nan-ows  the  g-round  whicli  might 
have  been  su])posed  to  be  in  debate  be- 
tween us;  and  while  it  renders  it  un- 
necessary for  mc  to  say  any  thing  with 
a  view  of  exalting  tlie  benefits  and  ad- 
vantag-es  of  tiie  Bristol  and  other  hos- 
pitals as  schools  of  surgical  instruction, 
reduces  3'our  argument  in  favour  of  the 
existing-  obnoxious  regulation  (so  far  as 
this  regulation  applies  to  students  from 
large  jirovincial  hos))itals,  the  only  class 
of  students  in  favour  of  whom  \ve  claim 
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exemption  from  its  o])t'r;itioii)  to  the 
siiu])lest  jxiiiit  of  its  dcsirablciicss,  for 
the  sako  of  insuring-  to  tiic  stiulrnt  the 
(>])l)ortunity  of  witnessing-  a  vitriety  of 
])ractice,  and  for  that  correction  of  crro- 
neons  views  wliich  is  supposed  to  result 
fioni  the  accumulated  experience  and  the 
nuilti])licd  opportunities  of  observation 
and  comparison  enjoyed  bj  the  teachers 
of  the  metropolis. 

With  rcg-ard  to  the  first  of  these  ob- 
jects, viz.  the  attainment  of  a  varied 
iield  of  observation,  it  may  be  said,  that 
in  perfect  consistency  it  ought  to  he  as 
compulsory  on  the  student  w  ho  has  been 
for  a  certain  period  at  a  London  hos- 
pital afterwards  to  attend,  during  six 
months,  the  practice  of  tlie  Bristol  or 
Manclicster,  or  some  otiier  large  pro- 
vincial hospital,  as  by  the  existing  regu- 
lation it  is  comjiulsory  on  the  Bristol  or 
Rlanchcstcr  student  of  four  or  five  years' 
standing-  to  prolong  his  studies  for  six 
months  in  the  metropolis.  But  it  ap- 
]icars  to  me,  sir,  that  an  error,  very 
common  to  persons  eng-aged  in  the 
niotrojiolis,  and  especially  to  tiiose  who 
seldom  or  never  have  o])portunitics  of 
becoming-  personally  actjuaintcd  with 
tilings  in  the  provinces,  has  crept  into 
your  argument  on  this  subject ; — I  allude 
to  the  mistake  of  supposing-  that  the 
])rovincial  mind  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression)  is  far  behind  the  intellect 
of  the  meti-opolis.  Such  "local  habits 
and  peculiarities  of  ])ractice "  as  are 
alluded  to  in  your  article  might  have 
been  substantial  grounds  of  objection  a 
hundred,  or  fifty,  or  even  twenty  years 
back ;  but  the  press,  and  the  rajiidity 
and  case  of  communication,  both  per- 
sonal and  by  correspondence,  now  exist- 
ing, make  pretty  ample  provision  against 
the  ])ossibility  of  the  poor  provincial 
surgeoii  being-  long  ig-norant  of  the  im- 
provements M'hich  his  science  makes  in 
her  most  favoured  seats,  whether  on  the 
Thames  or  the  Seine  ;  tliough  jtcrhaps 
tlie  accumulated  experience  of,  and  the 
vast  opjjortunities  of  amassing  know- 
ledg-e  in,  the  ])rovii!ccs' themselves,  may 
pretty  well  vie  wilh  the  practical  advan- 
tages of  London,  notwithstanding-  that 
the  latter  are  by  some  presumed  so 
greatly  to  exceed  the  former.  Not  that 
I  have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  assent- 
ing most  fully  to  your  general  projio- 
sition,  with  regard  to  the  beneficial 
eftects  of  collision  upon  intellectual  pur- 
suits;   nor  can   there   be  a   shadow  of 


doubt  but  that  tlie  man  wlio  lias  seen 
the  practice  ])ursued  in  a  muliiimle  of 
places  (especially  if  sucli  difi'erent 
spheres  of  observation  were  placed  in 
different  countries),  and  who  has  dl- 
g-ested  vvhat  he  has  seen,  will  be  the 
superiorly-educated  practitioner  to  him 
vvhose  opportunities  have  been  confined 
within  the  walls  of  one  hospital,  wiie- 
ther  in  London  or  elsewhere.  But  I 
contend,  that  if  this  were  the  ground 
taken  by  the  College  in  enforcing-  the 
regulation  in  question,  it  would  not 
have  stopped,  nor  ought  it  to  have 
stopped,  where  it  does.  Not  only  should 
the  ]jrivilege  sought  for  be  conceded  to 
the  large  provincial  hospitals,  with  re- 
spect to  students  of  the  metropolis,  but, 
to  be  operative  to  any  important  extent, 
the  rule  should  have  extended  its  re- 
quirements to  the  ])i-oduction  of  certifi- 
cates from  foreign  hos-pitals;  where  a 
vai-ied  field  of  observation,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  correcting  natioiial  (much 
more  likely  to  exist  than  local)  preju- 
dices, would  really  be  obtained.  But 
there  is  no  better  proof  that  the  assumed 
grounds  arc  not  those  on  whieli  the  Col- 
ledge  have  legislated,  than  the  Aict  that 
a  young-  man  who  has  been  reared  in  a 
provincial  hos])ital,  and  has  afterwards 
spent  a  considerable  period  in  all  the 
most  celebrated  schools  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  is  still  inadmissible 
to  examination  at  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  London,  unless  he  shall  have 
submitted  to  the  farce  of  paying  for  six 
months'  ivalkiny  of  a  London  liospital. 
And  truly,  JNIr.  Editor,  I  cannot  tiiink 
T  am  risking- too  strong-  a  term  in  calling 
that  a  farce  which  is  continually  a 
known  compliance  only  in  name,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  payment  of  the  fees  is 
concerned  :  for  nothing  is  more  notori- 
ous than  the  frequency  with  which 
young- men  g-o  up  fi-om  large  provincial 
hospitals,  to  enter  to  the  six  months' 
walking-  pupilage  required  of  them  in 
London;  —  then,  finding  themselves 
jostled  about  by  a  throng-  so  large  as 
most  eftectually  to  prevent  the  possibi- 
lity of  their  seeing-  any  thing- which  can 
be  of  advantage  to  them,  after  a  short 
time,  leave  town,  cross  over  to  Paris, 
and  spend  there  (where  opportunities  of 
improvement  are  so  accessible)  the  time 
required  to  be  spent  in  London.  Other 
students,  whose  purses  arc  not  long 
enough  to  enable  them  to  take  this 
course,  are,  on  the  contrary,  obliged  to 
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})ut  up  witli  tljcir  liad  barg'ains  — to  feel 
contented  whh  the  casual  chance  of 
seeing-  a  case  now  and  then,  and  having* 
a  peep  of  the  blood  shed  by  an  opera- 
tion— and,  after  due  time,  to  take  their 
chance  at  the  College  examination-room. 
Such  observations,  of  course,  do  not 
apply  to  the  clressi)i(/  pujiils ;  who,  it  is 
readily  ailoucd,  enjoy  ad  antag-es  of  a 
very  superior  kind.  But  how  small  a 
])roporti()n  llie  number  of  these  bears  to 
the  total  amount  of  students,  I  need 
not  insist  u]K)n.  With  respect  to  the 
smaller  hospitals  of  London,  where  the 
number  of  students  is  smaller,  and 
where  the  cdiances  of  individual  obser- 
vation ma^'  be  supposed,  therefore,  to 
be  g-reater,  surely  it  will  not  be  contend- 
ed that  a  protraction  of  the  period  of 
.study  for  six  months  longer  in  these, 
can,  with  any  shew  of  justice,  be  de- 
manded of  young  men  who  have  spent 
five  years  in  such  hosjjitals  as  the  Bris- 
tol Infirmary,  and  others  which  contain 
a  much  larg'er  number  of  cases,  and  yet 
fewer  students,  than  the  small  hospitals 
of  the  metroj)olis.  Were  space  allowed 
nie,  I  should  gladly  emhrace  it,  to  en- 
deavour to  poiut  out  (as  I  earnestly  feel 
they  should  be  pointed  out,  on  the 
broad  ground  of  medical  education)  the 
numerous  disadvantages  of  the  regula- 
tion in  question,  as  afl'ecting  also  those 
young  men  who  have  not  availed  them- 
selves (probably  from  the  mistaken  no- 
tion that  e^ery  thing  was  to  be  seen  in 
town)  of  the  opportunities  aflibrded  by 
provincial  hospitals,  though  the  first 
years  of  their  studies  were  s])ent  where 
no  practical  advantages  were  to  be  ob- 
tained. Such,  from  the  wretched  dis- 
appointment of  their  expectations  in  the 
metropolis,  where,  after  mistakenly  en- 
tering to  one  or  other  of  the  large  hos- 
pitals, they  find  themselves  shut  out 
from  the  chance  of  observation  by  the 
crowds  whicli  are  annually  driven  up 
by  the  existing  regulations,  to  that  sup- 
posed emporium  of  first-rate  intelli- 
gence, contrive  to  pass  an  indulgent 
examination  at  the  College,  and  enter 
upon  ])ractice  —  u])on  the  responsible, 
and,  to  the  uninformed,  the  awfully  re- 
sponsible, duties  of  surgical  practice, 
w  ith' ut  having  become  experimentally 
acquainted  « ith  one  of  ten  of  the  cases 
wliich,  in  their  new  character,  tliey  pro- 
fess to  treat.  Tliis  trntli,  I  hesitate  not 
to  assert,  is  as  well  know  n  to  the  exa- 
miners of  the  College  as  to  mvsclf ;  and 


surely  they  will  not  allow  the  know- 
ledge of  it  to  remain  unproductive  of 
some  attempts  to  alter  the  state  of  things 
on  which  it  de])ends. 

I  must  no^v  beg  to  reply  to  the  obser- 
vations which  you  have  oflered  upon 
some  of  the  objections  to  the  olnioxious 
reg-ulatiou  embodied  in  the  Bristol  me- 
morials. I  nnist  confess  that  one  of 
those  objections,  viz.  that  rested  on  the 
injurious  moral  eflects  of  the  present 
system,  is  one  of  our  weakest  points; 
and  therefore,  though  I  am  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied that  the  facilities  of  pursuing  a 
vicious  course,  without  immediate  dis- 
grace, is  greater  in  the  metro])olis  than 
in  the  provincial  cities,  and  the  tempta- 
tion therefore  greater, — and  though  I 
have  known  fatal  instances  of  moral 
shipwreck  occuriing  to  young  men  in 
Loudon,  who  have  conducted  themselves 
with  steadiness  and  propriety  during 
their  preparatory  course  of  study  in  the 
country,  yet  I  shall  not  urge  any  far- 
ther observations  upon  this  subject. 

The  objection  we  make  on  the  score 
of  the  neglect  of  early  opportimities  in- 
duced by  the  jn-esent  system,  is  one,  on 
the  other  hand,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  slight  consideration  given  to  it  by 
yourself,  as  well  as  by  our  Birmingham 
brethren,  I  cannot  but  feel  to  be  of  over- 
whelming- im])ortance.  The  thing  ap- 
pears to  me  pi-obable  in  itself;  but  it 
must  be  undoubtedly  to  experience  that 
we  must  refer  for  substantiation  of  our 
position,  or  the  contrary  ;  and  here  there 
seems  to  exist  a  contraiiety.  So  com- 
monly, however,  has  it  come  within  the 
sphere  of  my  observation  to  notice  in- 
stances of  the  ill  effects  alluded  to,  that 
I  am  surprised  there  should  be  a  doubt 
upon  the  subject.  Nothing,  indeed,  is 
more  frequently  heard  from  young  men 
in  the  country,  when  questioned  resjiect- 
iiig  their  inattention  to  any  particular 
department  of  professional  study,  than 
the  excuse  of  "  We  leave  that  till  we  g-o 
to  London  :"  thus  shewing  that  they  de- 
liberately forego  the  advantages  of  pro- 
vincial schools,  even  in  that  which  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  apjjcar  to  consider  their  only 
proper  character,  viz.  of  ])reparatory  or 
elementary  schools;  and,  for  this  very 
reason,  of  course  discjualifying  them- 
selves from  profiting"  by  the  supposed 
ojjportunitics  of  correction  and  ^  aricty 
to  oe  enjoyed  hereafter  in  the  metrojio- 
lis.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  ex]ierience 
will  bear  me  out  in  asserting  that,  in  the 
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g'eneral,  yotitlis  of  from  18  to  21  are  not 
so  alive  to  tlieir  true  interests  as  to  post- 
pone present  amusement  and  g-ratifica- 
tion  to  those  pursuits  which  would 
alone  conduce  to  their  future  eminence 
and  advantao-e;  and  that,  with  the  pre- 
ference before  them  of  five  years'  conti- 
nued application,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
five  years' idleness,  and  one  year's  cram- 
ming*, on  the  other, — a  preference  con- 
firmed by  the  inglorious  success  of  the 
many  w  ho  have,  after  pursuing-  the  lat- 
ter course,  obtained  "  sutnmos  /lonores" 
at  the  Colleg-e  (alas  !  for  the  vaunted 
distinction  of  M.R.C.S.), — there  are 
comparatively  few  wlio  have  the  g-ood 
sense  to  select,  and  the  firmness  to  per- 
severe, in  the  former.  Even  among-st 
those  young-  men  who,  upon  the  whole, 
ado])t  the  wiser  course,  there  are  many 
who,  nevertheless,  always  underrate 
their  present  opportunities,  and  are  car- 
ried away  more  or  less  by  the  folly  of 
supposing-  that  there  are  many  things 
which  can  be  so  much  better  learned  in 
London  than  in  the  country,  that  they 
do  well  to  leave  such  subjects  altog-ether 
till  the  period  of  their  sojourn  there. 

With  respect  to  the  last  objection  of 
the  Bristol  memorialists  which  you 
combat,  and  which  refers  to  the  in- 
creased pecuniary  expenditure  entailed 
by  the  regulation  excepted  ag-ainst,  I 
cannot  but  consider  your  answer  to  it 
as  much  more  "  questionable"  and  "  uu- 
luckj"  than  the  arg-ument  which  you 
characterize  by  those  epithets.  Not 
that  I  differ  from  you  in  the  general 
proposition,  that,  "  in  order  to  secure 
the  respectability  of  the  profession,  the 
facilities  of  entering-  it  oug-ht  not  to  be 
too  much  increased," — nor  in  the  state- 
ment upon  which  you  rest  this  proposi- 
tion, "  that  practitioners  are  already 
more  numerous  than  the  demand  for 
them."  But  I  must  dissent,  toto  calo, 
from  the  notion  njion  which  you  build 
Aour  reply  to  our  objection,  viz.  that 
the  respectability  of  the  profession 
can  be  obtained  or  secured,  by  sur- 
rounding- the  requisition  of  the  di- 
ploma with  a  barricade  of  fees  and 
expenses.  In  reference  to  this  highly 
important  object,  it  will  be  well  if 
tlie  Parliamentary  Committee  should 
direct  their  eai-nest  and  most  scru- 
tinizing attention  and  inquiries.  It 
is  a  topic  on  which  I  can  scarcely 
presume  to  enter  at  length  in  this  com- 
munication, as  I  should  be  trespassing- 
too  far  upon  your  valuable  pages;  but 
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I  cannot  refrain  from  suggesting  a  mode 
of  securing  that  which  I  am  perfectly 
certain  it  is  as  much  the  endeavour 
of  the  provincial  teacher  as  of  the 
metropolitan  professor,  or  even  of  the 
able  editor  of  the  jNIedical  Gazette,  to 
attain,  though  they  may  differ  as  to 
the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  means ; 
a  mode  which  to  my  apprehension  holds 
out  ])ros])ects  of  the  g-reafest  possible 
benefit  to  the  cause  of  medical  science 
and  medical  education  : — I  allude  to 
the  establishment  of  an  iiiitiatory  exa- 
mination of  all  youths  intended  for  the 
prolession,  which  should  consist  in  an 
investigation,  at  the  very  thresiiold  of 
their  strictly  professional  instruction, 
ipto  their  g-cneral  attainments  in  all 
those  branches  of  knowledge  usually 
miderstood  to  enter  into  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, including-  some  subjects  not  so 
often  forming  part  of  such  an  education 
as  could  be  desired ;  I  mean  general 
physics,  and  perhaps  some  other  ac- 
quirements. It  would  be  out  of  place 
for  me  here  to  point  out  in  detail  the 
manner  of  carrying  into  effect  this  sug-- 
g-estion,  about  which,  however,  I  con- 
ceive there  could  l)e  no  difficulty.  As 
to  the  influence  of  the  measure  in  ele- 
vating the  (in  some  resjiects)  deg-raded 
cliaracter  of  the  profession, —  in  con- 
trolling- the  number  of  candidates  for 
admission  into  its  lists, — and  in  securing 
a  supply  of  well-educated  and  proper 
young  men  for  the  service  of  the  public, 
I  leave  to  yourself  and  to  tlie  profession 
at  large  to  determine. 

There  are  otiier  ])oints  of  view  than 
those  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing-  obser- 
vations in  which,  were  I  not  fearful 
of  trespassing  too  far  upon  your  indul- 
gence, and  your  readers'  patience,  I 
think  I  might  show  the  injurious  ten- 
dency of  the  obnoxious  regulation. 
Amongst  these,  not  one  of  the  least  im- 
portant would  be  that  which  arises  out 
of  the  onward  impetus  given  to  medical 
science  in  the  provinces,  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  medical  schools  in  the 
large  towns  and  cities, — an  impetus 
which  will  be  seriously  checked,  if  these 
schools  are  in  any  way  prevented  at- 
taining the  perfection  which,  unfettered 
by  opposing  regulations,  they  will  as- 
suredly reach.  Now,  so  long  as  six 
months' attendance  on  the  surgical  prac- 
tice of  a  London  hospital  is  persisted  in 
as  a  requirement  from  those  students 
who  may  have  attended  for  a  consider- 
able period  the  large  hospitals  of  Bris- 
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tol,  Biniiinoliani,  Manclicstcr,  &c.  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  tlie  surgical  tcaclier 
of"caiTviun'  out  the  benefits  of  clinical 
practice,  by  the  discourses  of  the  lecture- 
room,  IS  withdrawn.  Surj^ical  lectures, 
in  short,  which  would  form  so  great  an 
assistance  to  the  pupils  of  our  iiospitals, 
will  continue  to  be  left  bv  the  majority 
of  them  entirely  till  they  g-o  to  London, 
seeing-  that  insix  months  they  can  at- 
tend the  t\>  r)  prescribed  courses ;  and 
thus  one  of  the  g-reatest  advantages  of 
lectures,  viz.  their  serving-  to  connect  in 
the  minds  of  the  students  principles 
with  practice,  at  thai  most  important 
period  of  their  pnrsuits  when  the  mind 
most  needs  such  assistance  and  direc- 
ti.)n,  will  be,  as  it  now  is,  to  a  great 
extent  lost. 

]\Iy  ])aper  has  already  reached  a 
greater  length  than  I  at  all  contem- 
plated when  I  took  up  my  pen ;  and 
I  ^\ill  not  any  further  intrude  ui}on 
your  indulgence  than  to  subscribe  my- 
self, sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

G.  Downing  Fripp. 

Bristol, 
June  18,  1884. 
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L'Auteur  se  tue  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abr^ger." — D'Alembeht. 


The  Tranxdclinns  of  the  Provincial 
Medical  and  Snrqical  Association. 
Instituted  1832.  Vol.  II.  1834. 
We  promised  to  return  to  this  valuable 
volume.  In  our  former  notice,  about  a 
fortnight  ago  (j).  355,  ante),  we  took  a 
general  view  of  the  contents,  and  gave 
the  substance,  or  pointed  out  the  nature, 
of  some  of  the  articles.  Some  others, 
however,  ^ve  reserved  for  a  more  con- 
venient opportunity ;  and  accordingly 
we  resume  \vith 

Dr.  J.  L.  Bardsley''s  farther  Remarks 
on  Strychnia. 

The  anthor,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  paper,  is  anxious  to  correct  an 
ciTor  into  which  some  practitioners 
have  fallen,  in  imagining  that  he  had 
proclaimed  strychnia,  in  his  "  Hos])ital 
Facts  and  Observations,"  as  a  specific  in 
every  form  of  paralysis.  What  Dr.  B. 
has  actually  stated  in  that  work  is,  that 
this   remedy   was  employed   in  "  some 


cases  of  paralysis  with  no  benefit ;  in 
others  with  only  partial  advantage;  but 
in  the  majority  with  complete  success  ;" 
and  it  is  added,  that  "  whenever  paraly- 
sis arises  from  tumors  compressing  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  or  from  a  diseased 
alteration  in  its  mass  and  structure,  or 
from  extravasation  of  a  fluid  in  such  a 
state  or  degree  as  w  ill  not  admit  of  its 
absor])tion,  it  will  be  readily  admitted 
that  no  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from 
the  employment  of  any  remedy  which 
has  yet  been  discovered."  The  ojjinion 
expressed  in  these  passages  is  abun- 
dantly confirmed  in  the  pajier  before  us, 
by  reference  to  various  weighty  autho- 
rities, and  to  cases  since  met  with  by  the 
author,  or  communicated  to  him  by  pro- 
fessional friends.  Dr.  Booth,  of  Bir- 
mingham, among  others,  has  supjdicd 
some  curious  experiments,  which  serve 
well  to  exemplify  the  powers  of  strych- 
tiia  ;  they  fully  suffice,  at  all  events,  to 
dissipate  Dr.  C'hristison's  doubt  about 
the  action  of  this  alkali  on  the  brain. 

"  Experiment  I. — Tuesday,  April  26, 
1831  :  on  a  shepherd's  dog,  about  one 
year  old,  weight  24  lbs.  At  4  p.m.  one- 
sixtli  part  of  a  grain  of  strychnia,  inserted 
into  a  small  piece  of  meat,  was  thrust 
down  his  throat.  The  animal  was  closely 
watched  until  7  p.m.  but  no  efl'ect  from 
the  2>ill  was  observable.  27th,  3  p.>r. 
another  pill,  containing  one-fourth  of  a 
grain  of  strychnia,  was  given.  The  dog 
was  watched  as  before,  but  no  effect  was 
noticed.  The  dose  (gr.  \)  was  repeated  on 
the  29th  and  30th,  but  eijually  without 
any  apparent  effect  having  been  produced 
by  it.  May  1st,  4  p.m.  a  pill,  containing 
half  a  grain  of  strychnia,  was  adminis- 
tered ;  at  a  quarter  before  five,  no  effect 
was  observable;  at  five  be  was  found  lying 
on  his  side,  with  his  legs  extended,  mouth 
open,  and  his  whole  body  in  convulsions. 
His  mouth  would  frequently  do'-e  with  a 
loud  snap;  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  al- 
ternately dilated  and  contracted.  Respi- 
ration was  carried  on  with  difficulty,  and 
the  action  of  the  heart  was  very  irregular; 
sometimes  contracting  ten  or  twelve  times 
in  rapid  succession,  then  suflcring  an  in- 
termission of  three  or  four  seconds.  The 
animal  continued  in  this  state  till  ten 
minutes  past  five  o'clock,  when,  the  con- 
vulsive action  of  the  muscles  gradually 
subsiding,  he  died. 

Sectio  cudaveris,  4  P.M.  May  2,  ticentii- 
three  hours  after  death. — The  calvarium,  and 
the  exterior  portion  of  the  vertebral  co- 
lumn, having  been  removed,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose, at  one  view,  the  brain  and  medulla 
spinalis,  the  following  were  the  appear- 
ances noticed : — 
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Brain  — The  blond-vesscls  injected,  and 
beau ti fully  arborescent.  Tlie  jiia  mater 
covering  the  medulla  oblongata  particu- 
larly vascular  or  injected.  The  choroid 
plexus  very  vascular.  No  serum  in  the 
ventricles."  In  cutting  into  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  several  dotted  i^oints  were 
observed. 

Medulla  Spinalis. — In  the  bony  cavity  of 
the  spine  there  was  much  congestion 
about  the  sinuses,  and  great  vascularity  of 
the  membranes  about  the  upper  dorsal  and 
the  lower  lumbar  vertebra?.  The  dura 
mater  of  a  light  ])ink  colour,  and  turgid. 
The  arachnoid  membrane  natural.  The 
internal  structure  of  the  cord  itself  was 
dotted  with  sanguineous  points. 

TlwniT. — In  the  cavity  was  contained 
from  about  Jss.  to  xj.  of  fluid.  The  lungs 
were  collapsed  and  congested,  but  did  not 
sink  in  water.  The  heart  was  turgid,  and 
on  both  sides  filled  with  black  blood. 

Abdomen  :  Stomach.  —  The  mucous  coat 
had  a  slight  pink  blush. 

Intestines. — In  the  ileum  were  found  seve- 
ral patches,  varying  in  magnitude  from 
the  size  of  a  sixpence  to  that  of  a  shilling  ; 
also  an  oblong  patch  of  four  or  five  inches 
in  length,  and  a  finger's  breadth,  appa- 
rently the  seat  of  ulceration  in  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  intestine.  It  had. a  reticu- 
lated appearance.  The  aggregate  and  so- 
litary glands  were  seemingly  the  parts 
aflccted.  In  the  colon  the  same  appear- 
ances were  more  sparingly  found.  In  the 
ccecum  and  rectum  numerous  prominent 
pustules  or  pimples,  with  a  point  of  de- 
pression in  the  centre  of  each,  and  con- 
taining a  viscid  fluid,,  wej-e  very  conspicu- 
ous, giving,  altogether,  an  apjiearance  not 
dissimilar  to  small-pox  pustules  in  the 
early  eruptive  stage." 

"Experiment  II.— May  1,  1831  :  on 
an  old  terrier  dog.  At  4  p.m.  a  pill,  con- 
taining a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  strychnia, 
was  thrust  down  his  throat,  enveloped  in 
a  small  ball  of  fat.  The  animal  was  care- 
fully watched  for  four  hours  afterwards, 
but  no  appearances  indicative  of  any  in- 
fluence from  the  strychnia  presented  them- 
selves. May  2,  at  4  p.m.  another  pill,  con- 
taining the  same  quantit}'  of  strychnia 
(gr.  \),  was  given.  The  dog  was  watched 
for  four  hours  afterwards,  but  no  symptoms 
of  inconvenience  were  observed.  May  3, 
at  4  p.m.  the  animal  swallowed  the  same 
dose,  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and 
was  similarly  watched,  but  no  observable 
effects  were  produced  by  it.  May  4,  at  4 
P.M.  another  pill,  containing  a  quarter  of 
a  grain  of  strychnia,  was  administered. 
The  animal  was  watched  till  seven  o'clock 
(three  hours  after  having  taken  the  pill), 
but  no  symptoms  of  its  having  taken  effect 
were  observed.  Blay  5th,  10  a.m.  :  on 
visiting  the  dog,  with  the  intention  of  giv- 


ing him  food,  he  was  found  lying  on  his 
side,  quite  dead  and  cold ;  his  limbs  still" 
and  extended.  A  quantity  of  frotliy  mucus 
adhered  to  his  month.  His  jaws  were  so 
firmly  closed,  that  considerable  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  forcing  open  his  mouth; 
the  muscles,  generally,  were  in  a  spastic 
state. 

Sectio  cadaveris,  4  P.M. —  External  ap- 
pearances: the  limbs  were  in  a  state  of 
spastic  rigidity.  The  brain,  although 
rather  gorged  with  blood,  was  not  equally 
so  with  the  preceding  subject.  The  choroid 
plexus  congested  and  dark-coloured.  No 
effusion  in  the  ventricles.  Of  the  pia  ma- 
ter, some  of  the  inflections  following  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain  were  very  vas- 
cular. An  hydatid  was  found  in  the  in- 
ferior horn  of  the  right  lateral  ventricle. 

Spine. — On  opening  the  osseous  canal  of 
the  spine,  no  eflusion  appeared  to  have 
taken  place  between  the  membranes  of  the 
spinal  marrow.  The  surface,  howe\er,  of 
the  pia  mater,  about  the  cervical  and  up- 
per  dorsal  vertebra^,  was  vascular.  The 
structure  of  the  cord  itself  was  healthy, 
excepting  that  the  lumbar  jiortion  was 
rather  softer  than  the  upper. 

The  Thorax. — The  lungs,  on  both  sides  of 
the  thorax,  were  collapsed,  dark-coloured, 
and  gorged  with  blood,  and  barely  buoyant 
in  water.  The  trachea,  internally,  was  of 
a  bright  pink  colour,  and  coated  through- 
out its  ramifications  with  a  frothy  mucus. 
The  pericardium  exhibited  an  inflamma- 
tory blush,  together  with  recent  deposi- 
tions of  lymph  both  on  the  reflected  and 
proper  surfaces  of  the  membrane.  The 
heart  contained  no  coagula  in  its  cavities, 
neither  did  the  large  veins  or  arteries. 
The  heart  was  distended  with  dark  blood; 
the  blood  had  an  imctuous  appearance. 

Abdomen. — Stomach  :  its  villous  coat  along 
the  greater  curvature  was  softened,  and  of 
a  brownish  colour. 

Intestines. — In  the  duodcntmi,  softening 
of  the  mucous  coat,  with  two  or  three  ul- 
cerated patches,  was  observed ;  in  the 
ileum,  particularly  at  its  junction  with 
the  ccecum,  ulcerations,  having  pits  or 
fovea?,  like  the  depressions  on  the  rind  of  a 
rough  or  coarse  orange,  were  conspicuous. 
The  colon  throughout  was  studded  with 
small  prominent  elevations,  each  having  a 
depression  at  the  apex,  and  not  unlike  the 
immaturcd  pustules  of  small-pox.  This 
eruptive  appearance  was  more  particularly 
observable  about  the  appendix  vermiformis 
and  rectum.  The  aggregate  and  soli- 
tary mucous  glands  of  the  intestines  were 
undoubtedly  the  seats  of  this  appearance." 

"  As  a  candid  inquirer  after  truth,"  .says 
Dr.  Booth,  "  the  preceding  facts  and  ob- 
servations have  irresistibly  imjjressed  my 
mind  with  a  conviction  of  the  fallacy  of 
the  hypothetical   doctrines,  according  to 
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which  an  entire  class  of  vegetable  poisons 
(the  bitter  strychnos)  is  said  to  possess  the 
singular  property   of  expendini;-,  throu£;;li 
the'raedium  of  the  circulation,  their  influ- 
ence   on    the     spinal     marrow,    without 
directly    involvina:    the    functions    of  the 
brain,  or  uncombincd  with  any  injury  of 
that  organ.     Paris's  Pharra.  (Ed.  vi.)  vol. 
i.  p.  24.     Christison    on    Poisons,  (Ed.  n. 
p.  7o4.)     The  action  of  strychnia  on  the 
spine  is  represented  as  even  quite  indepen- 
dent of  any  action  on  the  brain,  "  if,  indeed, 
such  action   exist  at  all."      (Christison   on 
Poisons,  2nd  ed.   p.   19.)     To  the   same 
effect  Orfila  has  recorded  the  result  of  an 
experiment,  (on    Poisons,  vol.   2,  p.    270, 
2nd  edit.)  but  1  may  venture  to  observe, 
that  the  very  irritation  itself,  consequent 
on  dividing  "the  spinal  marrow  of  animals, 
will  keep  up  spasmodie  action  ;  and  that, 
with  respect  to  indications  of  the  state  of 
the  brain  during  such  experiments,  we  do 
not  possess  adequate  criteria  by  which  we 
can,   in  animals,  yulisfactorily  determine 
the  fact.     In  man,  however,  we  have  in- 
disputable means  of  assuring  ourselves  of 
the  participation  of  the  brain  in  the  ener- 
getic influence  exerted  by  strychnia  on  the 
spinal  marrow  and  its  nerves."     The  re- 
presentations made  by  the  patients  them- 
selves, almost  uniform'ly,  of  their  suffering 
Ijain  in  the  head,  and"  vertigo,  previously 
to  the  invasion  of  the  spinal  convulsions, 
and  during  those  convulsions;    the  palpa- 
ble indications  afforded  of  the  nerves  sup- 
plied  by  the  brain  being  aflected  in  the 
nictitation   of  twitching   of  the   eye-lids, 
and  agitation  of  the  muscles  of  the  coun- 
tenance,  from   clonic   spasm,   collectively 
demonstrate  the  influence  of  the  alkali  on 
the  brain  itself.    This  very  day  I  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  the  existence  of  the  cere- 
bral influence  of  strychnia,  in  a  patient 
aflected   with  hysteric-paraplegia,  for  fif- 
teen minutes  he/ore  any  indications  of  the 
specific  spinal  effects  of  the  alkali  super- 
vened.    The  patient  is,  at  present,  taking 
forty-two  drops  of  the  tincture  of  strych- 
nia every  six  hours.     She  has  been  under  a 
course  of  the  medicine  during  seven  weeks, 
beginning,  originally,   with   thirty  drops, 
and  I  am  hajjpy  to  say  that  she  has  de- 
rived  the  most   striking   advantage  from   its 
cautious  and  persevering  use,  far  surpass- 
ing, in  a  very   obstinate  and  pcqilexing 
case,  the  efcct  of  every   olher  varied  method  of 
treatment.''     The  more  immediate  object  in 
niy  view,  when  citinu;  this  ease,  i.s  the  per- 
fect illustration  it  aflords  of  the  absolute 
influence  of  strychnia   on   the   brain,   as 
well  as  on  the  spinal  marrow ;  for  the  for- 
mer   has    uniformly    jireccdcd,    and   has, 
sometimes, even  not" been  succeeded  by  the 
«;;.ecific  manifestations  of  the  latter  species 
of  influence. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  cmjdoying- 


strychnia  as  a  medicine,  Dr.  Bardsley 
says — "  111  the  internal  administration 
of  strychnia,  I  have  mostly  commenced 
with  one-si.\th  of  a  grain  twice  daily, 
and  this  proportion  has  been  gr.idually 
increased  to  half  a  grain  or  a  gTaIn  at 
the  same  intervals ;  but  half  a  grain  of 
the  alkali,  taken  tliree  times  in  the  day, 
has  generally  produced  sufficiently  ener- 
getic eftects  upon  the  system.  In  the 
external  use  of  the  alkali,  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  directing  one-fourth  of  a 
grain  to  he  sprinkled  on  the  blistered 
surface,  night  and  morning,  and  the 
quantity  lias  been  increased  to  half  a 
g-rain,  a  g-rain,  a  grain  and  a  half,  and 
two  grains,  applied  twice  in  the  da}'." 


Dr.  T.  (>reen  on  the  Treatment  of  Sij- 
philis  without  Mercury. 

This  paper  is  chiefly  a  digest  of  the 
remarks  ot  some  of  the  ablest  advocates 
for  the  non-mercurial  treatment  of  sy- 
philis. We  could  have  wished  the  au- 
thor had  given  us  more  of  the  details  of 
his  own  experience;  but  as  it  is,  the 
paper  is  valuable  as  a  summary  of  tiie 
best  information  that  can  at  present  be 
collected  on  the  subject.  The  following 
protest  against  the  supposed  specific 
virtues  of  mercury  in  venereal,  is  worth 
giving  at  length. 

"  While  all  the  facts  I  have  now  men- 
tioned prove  that  syphilis  can  be  cured 
without  mercury,  I  do  not,  for  a  moment, 
contend  that  its"  use  should  be  abandoned 
altogether  in  the  treatment  of  venereal 
complaints.  Blercury  should  be  given  in 
these  complaints,  with  the  same  intenticm 
as  if  in-eciselv  similar  symptoms  occurred 
from  any  other  cause."  The  well  known 
power  of  mercury,  when  used  cautiously 
and  moderately,  "to  improve  the  general 
health,  to  remo've  chronic  inflammaticuis, 
and  diseases  of  an  indolent  kind,  indicates 
its  use,  in  some  few  cases,  for  the  symptoms 
of  syphilis,  as  if  they  occurred  from  any 
other  disease,  without  reference  to  any 
speci/ic  character.  While  I  admit  its  use  in 
som"e  cases  of  syphilis,  not  for  a  moment  as 
a  specific,  but  on  the  general  principles 
above  stated,  I  contend  that  the  cases  re- 
quiring it  are  but  few;  a  very  large  pro- 
poriion  of  venereal  diseases  can  be  as  well, 
if  not  better,  cured  without  mercury,  and 
certainlu  more  safelu,  because  the  risk  is  not 
incurred  of  producing  the  truly  melancholy 
results,  which,  in  so'.nc  constitutions,  fol- 
low the  treatment  of  syphilis  with  this 
mineral.  I  think  its"  use,  in  primary 
symptoms,  should  be  given  up  altogether, 
at  least  until  there  appears  some  indica- 
tion for  its  employment.     It  cannot  now 
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be  maintained  that  a  chancre  is  cured  one 
day  sooner  Avhere  mercury  is  given,  than 
where  it  is  not;  as  lar  as  any  comparison 
of  evidence  goes,  it  would  appear  that 
these  sores  are  sooner  cured  where  mer- 
cury is  not  given.  If  this  be  true,  we 
gain  nothing  by  using  this  remedy,  and 
incur  the  risk  of  inflicting  a  severe  injury 
on  the  patient,  as  every  practical  surgeon 
knows  well,  that  chancres  do,  sometimes, 
assume  a  gangrenous  and  phagedenic 
character  under  the  mercurial  irritation, 
occasionally  ending  in  the  loss  of  a  por- 
tion, or  the  whole,  of  the  penis,  before  the 
destructive  processes  can  be  arrested.  The 
only  intention  with  which  mercury  can  be 
given,  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  is  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  the  venereal 
poison  into  the  system.  But,  has  mercury 
this  preventive  influence  ?  Unfortunately, 
the  history  of  the  venereal  disease,  under  the 
most  full  and  eflicicnt  mercurial  treatment, 
proves  that  it  has  no  such  power.  It  is 
too  well  known,  that  if  mercury  succeeds 
once  in  preventing  secondary  symptoms, 
it  fails  altogether,  in  too  many  instances, 
to  allow  us  to  place  reliance  on  it  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  constitutional  symptoms.  It  is 
certain  that  secondary  symptoms  occur 
whether  mercury  be  given  or  not ;  but 
whether  they  follow  more  frequently  in  the 
one  case  or  the  other,  is,  as  yet,  entirely 
undecided." 

In  iritis  alone,  when  it  occurs  as  a 
seeoudary  symptom,  is  mercury  indis- 
pensable,— not,  however,  as  the  author 
takes  care  to  add,  as  an  antidote  to  any 
venereal  virus,  but  to  arrest  tlie  effects 
of  inflammation  in  the  eye  ;  and,  says 
Dr.  Green,  in  conclusion — "  AVhile  I 
Lave  endeavoured  to  prove  that  mer- 
cury is  not  a  specific  for  sypliilis, 
I  admit,  to  the  fullest  extent,  its  value 
in  the  treatment  of  other  diseases. 
Those  only  who  have  tried  this  power- 
ful remedy  in  inflammations  of  the  head, 
chest,  or  abdomen,  in  iritis,  iu  clirouic 
enlargements  of  the  testicle,  kc,  or  as 
a  discutient,  wherever  thickening-  or  in- 
duration is  to  be  removed,  can  be  fully 
aware  of  its  value.  I  think  the  better 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  effects 
of  mercury,  the  more  shall  we  resort  to 
it  in  other  complaints,  the  less  so  in  ve- 
nereal diseases." 

In  an  elaborate  paper  On  Chronic 
Peritoneal  Iiifianimation,  and  its  Treat- 
ment, by  Mr.  E.  Thomson,  of  White- 
haven, we  have  the  o})inions  of  all  the 
most  eminent  ancient  and  modern  an- 
llioritics  on  the  complaint;  together 
witli  the  experience  of  the  author  set 
forth   in   a   series  of  ca.ses,   tending   to 


prove  the  su])erior  efficacy  of  mercury 
as  a  remedy  for  it.     INIr.  T.  says — 

"  I  have  thus  presented  to  the  society 
a  variety  of  cases,  in  proof  of  the  pecu- 
liar eflTect  of  mercury  in  an  affection  al- 
low ed  to  be  of  the  most  dang-erous  cha- 
racter. The  cases  have  been  selected 
from  amongst  a  great  number,  to  eluci- 
date particular  views  advanced  in  the 
remarks.  That  there  is  no  remedy  yet 
known  equal  to  mercury,  in  the  cuie  of 
this  disease,  I  think  must  be  admitted  ; 
and  as  it  may  be  employed  in  all  stages 
of  the  affection,  witliout  the  slightest 
danger,  it  is  one  deserving  of  farther 
conhdence  than  it  has  yet  received. 
Respecting  the  exhibition  of  mercury,  I 
can  state,  from  the  extensive  employ- 
ment of  it,  that  I  have  never  witnessed 
any  affection  of  the  bones,  Reproduced 
by  it,  unless  the  system  had  been  af- 
fected with  the  venereal  disease  pre- 
viously ;  and  I  cannot  resist,  in  this 
place,  offering  the  meed  of  praise  to  Dr. 
]Musgrave,  for  being  the  promulgator  of 
so  valuable  a  fact." 

Case  of  Lithotomi/  hy  the  Rectum; 
by  Mr.  Dawson,  Surgeon  to  the  Liver- 
pool Infirmary,  &c. 

This  case  we  shall  lay  before  the 
reader  in  a  very  slightly  abridged  form. 

"  Robert  Cox,  nearly  three  years  and  a 
half  old,  of  diminutive  form  and  sickly 
aspect,  was  admitted  into  the  Liverpool 
Infirmary  in  January  1832. 

"  The  history  of  this  child's  sufiTerings, 
during  the  past  six  months,  was  detailed 
by  his  father ;  and  it  was  sufficiently  dis- 
tressing ta  lead  to  the  belief  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  After  a 
few  days  of  repose,  the  sound  was  passed, 
but  no  calculus  could  then  be  detected. 
The  urethra  was  found  to  be  short  and 
very  narrow,  admitting  with  difficulty  the 
smallest  instrument.  The  bony  outlet  of 
the  pelvis  was  deformed;  the  space  left 
between  the  conjoined  pubic  and  ischiatic 
branches  being  narrowed  to  a  degree  I 
had  never  before  witnessed ;  this  space,  by 
admeasurement,  not  exceeding  one-third 
of  an  inch ;  the  course  of  these  branches, 
to  within  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  front 
of  the  anus,  was  nearly  parallel ;  from  this 
point  into  the  tuberosities  their  diver- 
gence was  abrupt,  leaving  ample  space  for 
the  anus  itself. 

"  Rigors,  nausea,  and  complete  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  were  the  immediate  result 
of  this  search,  as,  indeed,  they  were  of 
every  sul)sequent  one.  It  is  scarcely  re- 
quisite to  state,  tliat  the^e  examinations 
were  invariably  e<jndueted  with    all  due 
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care  and  gentleness,  or  that  suflSciently 
protracted  intervals  of  repose  were  always 
allowed  for  the  purpose. 

"  The  act  of  passing  his  urine  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  state  of  weakness  bordering 
on  syncope,  by  the  eversion  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  rectum,  and  by  the 
escape  of  its  contents. 

"  After  remaining  in  the  irnrmary  for  a 
few  weeks,  during  which  period  the  search 
for  a  foreign  body  was  renewed,  but  in 
vain,  he  was  sent  home  to  his  jiarents,  in 
the  hope  that,  by  their  soothing  attentions, 
his  general  health,  which  was  by  no  means 
in  a  satisfactory  state,  might  be  improved, 
and  in  the  expectation,  also,  that  a  little 
further  delay  might  unfold,  and  thence 
enable  mc  to  detect,  some  tangible,  or,  at 
least,  some  intelligible,  cause  for  his  hi- 
therto unmitigated  sufferings.  On  his  re- 
turn, however,  in  five  months  afterwards, 
he  was  in  no  respect  improved. 

"  His  mother  had  entirely  neglected 
him  ;  she  had  allowed  the  anus  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  prolapse  nearly  all  this  time, 
so  that  the  exposed  mucous  membrane  had 
acquired  a  deep  purjjle  tint,  was  beset  with 
excoriations  and  ulcerations,  and  pre- 
sented, altogether,  a  very  menacing  ap- 
pearance. 

"  Some  pause  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  bring  the  part  into  a  condition  to  bear 
any  future  exploration. 

"  Taking  advantage  of  a  tranquil  state 
of  the  rectum,  I  passed  the  finger,  when 
its  point  was  abruptly  met,  about  half  an 
inch  within  (or  beyond)  the  fibres  of  the 
sphincter  ani,  by  a  bulging  downwards,  in 
a  pouch-like  form,  of  the  upper  wall  of  the 
rectum,  through  which  membrane  could 
be  felt,  but  not  very  distinctly,  the  outline 
of  a  s(did,  and  hence,  probably,  a  foreign 
body,  of  alxnxt  the  size  of  a  large  Spanish 
olive,  which  appeared  to  be  firmly  seated 
in  its  novel  situation. 

"  The  bladder  was  forthwith  sounded, 
■when  the  instrument  struck  against  a 
stone.  The  foreign  body  sustained  by,  and 
felt  through,  the  medium  of  the  anterior 
■wall  of  the  rectum,  was  hence  satisfacto- 
rily identified  with  the  calculus  just  de- 
tected in  the  bladder.  Here,  then,  was  an 
instance  of  sacculated  stone.  It  is  useless 
to  inquire  whether  the  pouch  was  a  conge- 
nital or  an  accidental  formaticm.  One 
thing  seemed  to  be  certain,  viz.  that  owing 
to  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  bony  out- 
let, the  calculus  was  inaccessible  by  the 
usual  lateral  operation ;  indeed,  I  feared, 
at  one  time,  it  might  be  so  by  any  other 
route. 

"  By  the  division,  in  a  semi-lunar  form, 
of  the  structures  lying  in  front  of  th'j  anus 
— that  is,  witli  the  concavity  of  the  inci- 
si<ni  looking  downwards,  and  l)y  a  corre- 
sponding bilateral  section  of  the   imper- 


fectly fo:Tncd  and  compressed  prostate 
gland,  1  might  be  enabled  to  approach  the 
stone,  but  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  extract  it,  without  inflicting  a  degree  of 
injury  on  that  gland,  and  on  its  important 
connexions,  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  un- 
warrantable. And  then,  with  the  division 
upwards  (according  to  JM.  Sanson's  me- 
thod), of  the  fibres  of  the  sphincter  ani,  of 
a  portion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rec- 
tum, of  the  prostate  gland,  and  of  the  neck 
of  tlie  bladder  itself,  I  feared  there  must 
l)e  associated  the  hazard,  not  only  of  form- 
ing a  permanent  communication  betweeri 
the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  but  also  that 
of  a  loss  of  power  in  the  sphincter  ani; 
and,  lastly,  of  dangerous  infiltration  of 
urine. 

"  It  was  manifest  that,  in  approaching 
the  concretion  by  this  route,  nothing  need 
be  divided  but  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
rectum,  along  with  the  lower  fundus  of  the 
bladder  lying  in  contact  with  it :  the  divi- 
sion of  these  investments  might  be  made 
exactly  in  the  median  line,  and  to  a  li- 
mited extent,  so  as  to  leave,  untouched, 
the  sphincter  ani  in  front;  the  imdeve- 
loped  vesicular,  and  the  terminations  of  the 
vasa  deferentia  on  each  side;  and,  I  did 
venture  to  hope,  the  important  fold  of  the 
peritoneum,  should  it  also  happen  to  form 
a  part  of  the  posterior  face  of  the  sac.  The 
misery  resulting  from  a  permanent  com- 
munication between  the  two  outlets, 
seemed,  in  every  way,  unavoidable.  But 
the  grave  anatomical  objection  remained, 
viz.  how  near  to  the  base  of  the  prostate 
gland  might  the  reflected  fold  of  the  perito- 
neum advance  ?  since,  on  the  possibility, 
or  otherwise,  of  its  avoidance,  the  safety 
or  danger  of  my  patient  depended. 

"  3Iy  colleagues,  indeed,  with  their 
wonted  kindness,  endeavoured  to  assure 
me  that  my  apprehensions  of  danger,  from 
this  quarter,  would  prove  to  be  ground- 
less; it  was  a  possible  contingency,  cer- 
tainly, that,  in  the  event  of  this  imjjortant 
fold  "of  the  peritoneum  being  dragged 
down  so  far  as  to  be  implicated  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  posterior  boundary  wall  of 
the  sac,  still  all  communication  with  the 
abdominal  cavity  might  be  closed,  by  the 
adhesion  of  its  contiguous  surfaces;  or  by 
the  interposition  of  plastic  lymph,  so  that, 
should  its  division  be  unavoidable,  the 
danger  of  ojiening  a  way  into  the  serous 
membrane  might  not  be  the  result :  and, 
lastly,  I  was  repeatedly  reminded,  that 
children  bear  these  things  wonderfully 
well.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  operate, 
whenever  he  should  be  brought  into  a  state 
of  health  that  would  justify  such  a  proce- 
dure: his  present  weak  and  irritable  c(m- 
dition,  however,  forbade  any  immediate 
operative  measures. 

"  The  agony  he  suflcred  in  passing  his 
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uriuc,  v\-as  estimated  by  the  cold  sweat, 
and  by  the  paleness  of  countenance  that 
always  accompanied  this  act,  which  mii;ht 
be  termed  the  "  i^aroxysm  of  ex])ulsion." 
He  was  not  very  likely  to  recover  his 
health  under  these  distressing^  circum- 
stances, and  every  form  of  narcotic  re- 
medy was  uns2:)aringly,  but  unavailingly, 
administered.  At  length,  a  very  simple 
remedy  was  found  to  answer,  viz.  the 
introduction,  at  stated  intervals,  of  an 
elastic  gum  catheter,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared so  as  to  retain  a  permanent  curve, 
without  the  wire,  and  which  was  always 
thus  used.  His  nurse  became  so  expert  in 
the  employment  of  the  instrument,  that 
no  other  aid  was  ever  required.  From 
this  moment  pain  and  spasm  ceased,  as  far 
as  the  exjiulsion  of  urine  was  concerned, 
and  they  never  afterwards  returned. 

"  My  attention  was  now  directed  to 
prepare  the  rectum  for  the  presence  of 
a  new  and  exaspei-ating  secretion  ;  which 
was  likely  to  be  a  work  of  time  and  of 
difficulty.  I  did  not  apprehend  any  serious 
inconvenience  would  result  from  the  re- 
flux of  the  urine,  along  with  the  fipces, 
into  the  bladder. 

"  Every  variety  of  astringent,  and  of 
sedative  injection,  was  used,  but  each  was 
abandoned,  in  its  turn,  as  worse  than  use- 
less. At  last,  the  injection  of  cold  water 
alone  was  found  to  fulfil  every  indication; 
it  appeared  to  soo'.he  the  mucous  membrane 
better  than  any  thing  else.  Twice  every 
twenty-four  hours  the  rectum. Avas  filled 
with  it,  and  the  decided  comfort  the  child 
experienced  was  very  soon  made  evident 
in  his  improved  apjiearance.  The  bowel, 
in  losing  its  irritability,  entirely  recovered 
its  healthful  tone  and  function,  and,  among 
other  beneficial  results,  he  got  rid  of  a  chro- 
nic diarrhoea,  to  which  he  had  been  liable. 

"  In  the  space  of  a  few  months  he  had 
become  stout,  florid,  and  cheerful,  and 
was,  in  fact,  in  more  robust  health  than 
he  had  ever  before  been.  Weeks  and 
months  were  allowed  thus  to  pass  away, 
the  child  seeming  too  happy  to  be  dis- 
turbed, and  I  was  in  no  haste  to  interfere 
Avith  the  comforts  he  was  now  enjoying. 
Indeed,  could  the  same  degree  of  attention 
have  been  afforded  him  in  all  future  time, 
the  question  might  have  arisen,  whether 
any  operation  at  all  was  justifiable  ?  But 
of  this  there  was  no  chance,  and  the  ope- 
ration was  undertaken  in  January,  1833. 

"  The  operation. — He  was  bound  by  no 
ligatures.  The  nui'se  supported  him  on 
a  pillow  on  her  lap,  in  the  usual  position. 
A  gum-lancet,  having  its  anterior  edge 
rounded  and  very  keen,  was  laid  flat  on 
the  finger,  which,  thus  armed  and  oiled, 
was  introduced  through  the  anus,  so  as  to 
reach  a  point  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
recto- vesical   pouch,   when   its   edge   was 


turned  upwards,  and  a  decided  cut  made, 
by  draw  ing  tiie  instrument  from  behind, 
forwards,  in  the  median  line,  through  the 
walls  of  the  jjouch,  and  up  to  the  stone, 
on  the  hard  surface  of  which  the  edge  of 
the  lancet  was  distinctly  felt  to  grate. 

"  I  may  mention,  that  the  back  part  of 
the  blade  of  the  instrument  was  blunted, 
which  allowed  the  point  of  the  finger  to 
project  beyond  it,  and  which  was  thus  at 
liberty  to  direct,  as  well  as  to  execute,  the 
intended  incision.  After  pausing  a  few 
moments,  to  allow  time  for  the  retraction 
of  the  divided  structures,  the  finger  was 
again  passed,  when  the  calculus  was  felt 
to  be  entangled  among  a  mesh  of  elastic 
fibres;  hence  a  second  section  became 
necessary,  in  efi'ecting  which  the  speculum 
was  employed. 

"  The  calculus  was  now  found  seated 
in  the  upper  or  vesical  region  of  the  sac, 
whence,  having  been  displaced  by  the 
finger,  it  fell  into  the  rectum,  from  among 
the  valvular  folds  of  which,  after  eluding 
the  attempt  once  or  twice,  it  was  finally 
withdrawn  by  the  help  of  Pellier's  double 
silver  wire,  which  served  the  purpose  of 
scoop  and  lever.  No  blood  was  lost.  The 
operation  lasted  nearly  five  minutes. 

"  The  calculus  was  found  to  be  much 
smaller  than  we  had  been  led  to  expect. 
I  have  omitted  to  state  that,  during  the 
ojjeration,  a  quantity  of  hardened  or  dried 
mucus  escaped,  along  with  the  fsces, 
through  the  sphincter  ani ;  it  resembled,  iu 
form,  the  peeled  skin  of  a  small  ajiple, 
and  it  struck  us  at  the  moment  that  this 
substance  might  have  been  coiled  round 
the  lower  moiety  of  the  concretion,  some- 
thing after  the  manner  of  the  cup  of  the 
acorn,  and  might,  in  this  way,  have  added 
to  its  apparent  magnitude. 

"  The  child  jiaised  two  liquid  stools  on 
the  day  of  the  (qieration,  in  each  of  which 
a  clot  of  blood  was  found,  equal  in  quan- 
tity to  about  two  drachms.  He  passed  a 
very  tranquil  night.  During  the  four  suc- 
ceeding days  the  evacuations  from  the 
rectum  were  chiefly  made  up  of  urine. 
About  this  period  of  the  after-treatment, 
'  Clot  Bey'  visited  our  infirmary;  he  ex 
pressed  great  interest  about  the  child,  but 
he  gave  me  no  hope  whatever  of  the  ulti- 
mate closure  of  the  communication  be- 
tween the  tw'o  outlets.  A  very  slight 
degree  of  tenderness  was  detected,  on  pres- 
sure, at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  on 
the  second  day  after  the  ojieration;  but 
this  was  very  promptly  and  properly 
treated  by  the  house-surgeon,  3Ir.  Simon, 
and  no  more  was  heard  of  it  afterwards. 
On  each  succeeding  day  two  liquid  mo- 
tions were  passed,  the  urinous  admixture 
being  always  perceptible  in  them ;  the 
anus,  however,  remained  free  from  the 
slightest  ajipearance  of  excoriation. 
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"  And  now  was  experienced  the  benefit 
of  the  sjihineter  ani.  The  control  exer- 
cised by  the  fibres  of  that  muscle  kept  hini 
clean  and  dry.  It  was  only  when  the 
desire  to  empty  the  bowel  came  on  with 
too  much  suddenness  and  urgency  to  allow 
time  for  the  bedpan  to  be  placed  under 
him,  that  his  bed-clothes  or  body-linen 
were  at  all  stained  by  the  excretions. 

"  On  the  tenth  day  from  that  of  the 
operation,  to  my  surprise  and  delip:ht, 
I  found  he  had  passed  his  urine,  to  the 
amount  of  four  ounces,  in  a  full  stream 
through  the  penis  ;  it  was  voided  without 
pain,  or  straining,  or  spasm.  After  this 
no  urine  was  ever  detected  in  the  eva- 
cuations. 

"  The  calculus,  twenty-four  hours  after 
extraction,  and  spontaneously  dried, 
weighed  just  sixty  grains.  A  few  par- 
ticles had  been  separated  in  the  operation. 
It  consisted,  externally,  of  ammoniaco- 
magnesian-phosphate.  The  internal  part, 
when  seen,  consisted  of  phosphate  of 
lime." 

There  still  remain  some  interesting' 
papers  in  the  volume  well  worthy  of 
being-  noticed,  and  to  which  we  must 
revert  when  we  have  a  little  more  room 
— perhaps  next  week. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Sutiirdai/,  June  28,  1834. 


*■  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  di.i^nitateni 
Artis  Mediete  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veiiitndi  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  uon  recuso." 

Cicero. 
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Although  the  Memorial  of  the  Bristol 
Surgeons  may  seem  to  have  been  com- 
pletely answered  by  the  several  pi^tests 
of  their  brethren  of  Birmingham,  Win- 
chester, and  Bath,  wo  vet  may  be  per- 
mitted to  add  a  few  remarks  to  those  al- 
ready offered  by  ourselves ;  and  this  we 
rather  feel  called  upon  to  do,  in  conse- 
(jucnce  of  a  letter  in  our  present  number 
from  a  correspondent  who  belongs  to  the 
Bristol  party.  It  certainly  argues  in 
him  and  his  colleagues  a  degree  of  fair- 
ness which  is  not  a  little  honourable  to 
them,  especially  as  wc  have  had  occa- 


sion to  state  so  decidedly  our  views,  in 
a  manner  any  thing  but  coincident  with 
those  emanating  from  Bristol. 

The  chief  point  concerned  in  this 
short  discussion  is,  as  our  correspon- 
dent observes,  now  considerably  nar- 
rowed. It  no  longer  relates  to  the  com- 
parative excellence  of  the  education 
which  the  medical  student  may  obtain 
at  tlie  provincial  scliools ;  but  whether 
something  considerably  advantageous 
may  not  he  added  to  that  education,  by 
the  rule  that  the  provincial  student,  be- 
fore he  shall  be  held  qualified  for  enter- 
ing on  practice,  is  obliged  to  visit  the 
metropolis,  and  become  an  attendant  at 
some  of  the  London  hospitals  for  at 
least  six  months ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  this  "  obnoxious"  rule  ought  not 
to  be  dispensed  with  by  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  WJiy  tlie  rule  in 
question  should  be  termed  "  obnoxious," 
by  a  certain  number  of  jnovincial 
teachers  in  a  particular  locality,  who 
are  evidently  disjiosed  to  look  upon  their 
own  establishment  as  all  in  all,  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  conceive ;  but  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying  that  such  limited 
views  by  no  means  pervade  all  those  emi- 
nent teachers  in  tlie  ])rovinccs  who  have 
an  equally  good  right  to  be  animated  by 
an  esprit  de  corps,  as  their  Bristol 
brethien.  Nay,  some  of  them  have  come 
forward,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  and 
have  stated  freely  and  firmly  their  dis- 
sent from  the  provincial  perfectibility- 
doctrine  ;  while  others,  we  liappen  to 
know,  fully  participate  in  the  same  feel- 
ing-,— approving  highly  the  sentiments 
so  well  expressed  by  the  surgeons  of 
Winchester,  Birmingham,  and  Bath, 
yet  deeming-  it  not  necessary  to  come  be- 
fore the  public  medico-jiolitically,  in  de- 
fence of  what  they  consider  to  be  almost 
a  self-evident  proposition.  If  the  Bristol 
surgeons  do  not  know  this  alre:id>-,  we 
take  the  present  opportunity  of  inform- 
ing them  of  it ;  and  we  strongly  recom- 
mend them  not  to  reckon  on  the  acqui- 
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sitiou  of  support  from  many  of  tliose  to 
whom  thej  sent  their  circular,  nor  to 
imag-iue  that  silence  gives  consent  where 
the  parlies  merely  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  reply. 

We  have  ourselves,  indeed,  some  he- 
sitation in  seriously  resuming'  the 
subject,  for  much  the  same  reason ; 
for  when  we  come  to  consider  what 
is  precisely  the  matter  in  dispute, 
we  cannot  be  persuaded  that  it  re- 
quires many  words.  It  would  be  very 
easy,  no  doubt,  to  adopt  a  complex  or 
wilfully-confused  consideration  of  the 
subject,  and  to  run  on  interminably  upon 
it :  we  might  trace  the  history  of  County 
Infirmaries,  and  the  schools  so  recently 
got  up  in  connexion  with  them ;  we  might 
pay  abundance  of  compliments  to  the  pro- 
jectors of  those  establislimeuts ;  while  we 
should  not  forget  the  obligations  of  most 
of  these  gentlemen  to  the  Loudon  schools; 
and  we  might  further  shew  the  present 
high  degree  of  importance  of  the  schools 
in  the  provinces,  and  how  much  their 
ultimate  perfection  depends  on  their 
union  with  those  in  London.  By  such 
a  circuitous  route,  we  might  contrive  to 
be  veiy  voluminous  and  complimentary ; 
but  we  are  no  lovers  of  verbiage ;  and 
we  are,  moreover,  much  inclined  to 
think  that  on  the  present  occasion  the 
less  we  indulge  in  digressions  the  better. 
The  question  simply  is,  whether,  with  all 
the  advantages  that  jnovincial  education 
can  aflbrd,  much  nnght  not  be  gained 
by  the  regulation  tliat  the  student 
should  resort  to  the  metropolis  for  his 
final  discipline  ? — whether,  in  fact,  it  is 
not  desirable  that  the  young  medical 
man,  before  he  settles  down  to  prac- 
tise, should  be  obliged  to  visit  London, 
and  see  how  professional  matters  are 
conducted  here  ? 

Now,  the  very  reasons  which  are  ad- 
vanced by  the  localists  against  this  ar- 
rangement, tell,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
potently  in  its  favour;  for  they  savour 
strongly  (without  offence  be  it  spoken) 


of  the  influence  of  proviucial  and  ex- 
clusive habits.  Who  but  those  who 
think  there  is  perfectibility,  if  not  ab-  , 
solute  perfection,  in  their  own  necessa- 
rily limited  sphere,  would  endeavour 
to  maintaiu  that  material  benefit  would 
not  arise,  in  many  respects,  from  enter- 
ing as  largely  as  possible  into  the 
world,  and  from  using-  the  metropolis 
as  the  most  desirable,  as  it  is  decidedly 
the  most  practicable,  resource  for  such 
a  purpose  .''  The  gentleman  who  writes 
from  Bristol  in  our  present  number, 
seems,  in  some  measure,  aware  of  this, 
but,  curiously  enough,  he  advocates 
foreign  capitals  in  preference  to  Lon- 
don ;  thus  involving-  himself,  as  it 
would  seem,  in  no  small  self-contra- 
diction. He  admits  that  there  is  room 
for  some  accession  to  be  made  to  the 
stock  of  information  laid  in  at  provin- 
cial schools ;  but  he  thinks  that  tlie  stu- 
dent must  cither  go  abroad  for  that  ac- 
cession or  not  stir  from  home ;  if  he 
cannot  afford  to  visit  foreign  countries, 
he  should  be  content  with  what  he  can 
acquire  in  the  provinces ;  but,  at  all 
events,  to  London  he  ought  not  to  go — 
because  it  is  needless ;  for  whatever  is 
known  in  London  immediately  be- 
comes known  in  the  provinces,  througli 
the  press  and  the  facilities  of  personal 
communication  and  correspondence ! 
We  are  most  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
the  greatest  facilities  are  afforded  for 
the  transmission  of  information,  profes- 
sional and  otherwise,  in  this  country ; 
but  who  does  not  allow  that  informa- 
tion, of  a  professional  or  practical  na- 
ture, obtained  in  such  a  way,  has  but  a 
secondary  efficacy — segnius  irritat  am- 
inos—  while  that  procured  by  actual 
personal  iutercourse  —at  a  period  of  life, 
too,  when  so  much  depends  on  vi^  id  ex- 
ternal impressions — is  possessed  of  a 
much  higher  and  more  enduring  value  ? 
How  much  is  what  we  have  been  only  in 
the  habit  of  learning-  by  our  ears,  or  from 
our   books,    enhanced    by  personal  ac- 
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quaiiitancc«ilb  the  ciuincut  individuals  quires  to  be  iuformcd  that  llierc  is  no 

and   the   scenes  described!   how  many  such  regulation  enjoined  by  the  Colleg-e 

errors   are  removed! — how   many  new  ofSurg-cons  as  that  of  "  walking-"  the 

ideas  g-aincd  !     And,  if  foreig-n  scenes  hospitals,  in    its   deg'raded  sense.     The 

are  inaccessible,  as  they  must  always  College    requires  hospital    attendance, 

be  to  the  great  majority  of  yonng- medi-  and  presumes   that  tlie   spirit  of  its  rc- 

cal  men,  with  what  show  of  reason  or  gulation     shall     be   honestly    complied 

justice  is  London  proscribed — admitted,  with  ;  and  objectors  only  debase  them- 

as  it  is,  to  be  the  grand  centre  of  the  selves    by  appealing    to    the   abuse   of 

intellectual  wealth  of  the  empire  ?     In-  a  wholesome  measure  as  an  argument 

deed,  Mr.  Fnpp  himself  tacitly  admits  against  its  utility. 

it,  when  he  maintains  that  all  the  new  The  objections  of  Mr.  Fri])])  and  his 

improvements    are    now   nearly   simul-  colleagues  to  the  arrangement  in  qucs- 

taueous  here  and   in  the  country  parts,  tion,  on  the  score  of  its  expense,  are  so 

owing  to  the  rapidity  and  facility  of  our  happily  dealt  with  by  the  surgeons  of 

means  of  transmitting  intelligence.  Yet  the  Bath   United   Hos])ital,  that  we  do 

though  he  thus  concedes  to  us  priority  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  touch  again 

of  infonnation,  and  an  earlier  acquaint-  on  that  point,  the  more  especially  as  we 

ance  with  improvements  in  practice,  be  have  already  given  our  opinion  upon  it. 

is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  students  But  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  another 

coming  closer  to  the  fountain  head  !  part  of  our  correspondent's  letter.    From 

Had   the   Ccdlege    in    London    pre-  our  remarks  on  the  desirableness  of  a 

scribed  a  foreign  course— as  Mr.  Fripp  r«r/f/;/ of  medical  instruction,  Mr.  Fripp 

hints  that  they  might  more   prudently  has  contrived  to  draw  rather  an  inge- 

have  done — it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  uious  inference.     He  says,  that,  consis- 

an    outcry    would    have    been     raised  tently   with    our   position,   the  London 

against   them  :  but,   in    our  judgment,  pupil  ought  to  be  sent  to  glean  in forma- 

thc^- adopted  a  wiser  course,  in  enjoin-  tion  at  the  provincial  hospitals.     If  Mr. 

ingtothcproviucialstudenta  residence  of  F.  is  serious,  we  can  only  say,  that  he 

a  certain  duration  in  the  metropolis,  as  an  has  oddly  misunderstood  us,  in  suppos- 

alternative:  and  surely,  in  limiting  the  ing  that  we  could  for  a  moment  reconi- 

])eriod  of  that  residence  to  six  mouths,  as  mend  other  than  a  variety  of  equally 

reasonable  an  arrangement  was  effected  good,  if  not  superior,  instniction  ;  and 

as  could   with  moderation  be    desired,  nobody,  we  will  add,   but  a  thorough 

Some  standard  was  necessary — some  in-  provincial, would  pretend  that  London 

junction.     Tt  could  not  be  left  to  the  dis-  has   not   advantages  of  various  kinds, 

cretion  of  the  youthful  aspirants  them-  which  the  provinces  can  never  afford. 

selves,    nor,  perhaps,    to    the   matured  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  fault  we 

wisdom  of  their  provincial  instructors ;  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Fripp's  mode  of 

so  they  took  what  we  fancy  the  gene-  sustaining  his   argument :    he  talks  of 

rality  of  impartial  persons  will  agree  the  crowds   and  jostling   in  our  large 

with  us  in  considering  the  most  ])ru(lent  hospitals — of  the  inferior  appointments 

course.     We  observe  that  the  opponents  in  our  smaller  ones  ;  and,  in  short,  it  is 

of  the  College,  on  this  bead,  arc  fond  of  difficult  to  say  what  he  a])proves  of  in 

laying-  stress  on  the  term  walkiug  the  our  metropolitan  anang"cments.      Tliis 

hospitals,  and  the  "  farce"   of  London  may  seem  to  some  people  a  sturdy  mode 

hos])ital  attendance,  as  Mr.  Fripp  calls  of  maintaining  a  position  ;  but  it  is  not 

it ;  but  they  gain  nothing- by  this  sort  of  quite  graceful,  we  think,  if  it  bordej-s  on 

misrepresentation.     No  medical  man  re-  want  of  information,  or  want  of  candour. 
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T1)C  "  jostling"  argunieut,  for  examjile, 
of"  Mr.  Fripp,  seems  to  involve  no  small 
mistake  ;  for  those  who  are  acquainted 
Avith  our  hospitals  know,  that  the  num- 
ber and  large  size  of  those  establish- 
ments, and  the  distribution  of  the  pupils 
over  so  w  ide  a  field,  prevents  any  thing 
like  that  "  jostling,"  which  Mr.  F.  so 
fancifully  figures  to  himself.  Nor  does 
he  seem  to  be  better  informed  with  re- 
gard to  the  grievous  irregularities  and 
misconduct  which  he  attributes  to  our 
metropolitan  hos])ital  pupils.  It  is  no 
doubt,  to  a  great  extent,  a  question  of 
testimony  ;  but  notwithstanding  our 
correspondent's  serious  insinuations,  we 
have  very  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  medical  pupils  of  London  are  as 
well  conducted  as  any  others  in  the 
world — those  even  of  Bristol  not  ex- 
cepted. 

With  the  observations  of  our  cone- 
spondent  touching"  the  projniety  of  se- 
curing- a  good  solid  primary  education, 
\\G  entirely  agree,  as  we  have  already 
expressed  ourselves  favourable  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  Winchester  sur- 
geons, who  propose  that  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  student's  provincial  acquire- 
ments should  be  ascertained  by  an  exa- 
mination at  the  outset  of  hi.s  career  in 
the  metropolis.  But  this  subject  need 
not  at  present  delay  us.  We  hasten  to 
conclude,  by  observing  that  while  we 
allow  that  numerous  imjirovements  have 
yet  to  be  made  in  our  system  of  medical 
education,  and  that,  among  other  parts 
of  it,  the  mode  of  hospital  attendance  is 
susceptible  of  amelioration  in  perhaps 
not  a  few  respects,  we  cannot  but  in  the 
sti-ongest  manner  set  our  faces  against 
the  stagnation  of  exclusively/  local  edu-- 
cation,  advocated  by  particular  parties  ; 
nor  can  we  forbear  from  urging'  our 
Bristol  friends  to  reconsider  the  request 
they  have,  in  our  opinion,  so  immaturcly 
made  in  their  Memorial :  for,  as  it  seems 
111  us, — and  we  doubt  not  to  all  wlio  im- 
jiartialjy  consider  the  subject,— in  their 


anxiety  to  "repeal  the  union,"  they 
shew  a  most  strange  and  unnatural 
willingness  to  throw  away  the  fairest 
pearl  in  their  crown— to  abandon  one  of 
the  best  sources  of  their  professional 
fame.  We  cannot,  we  assure  them, 
contemplate  witliout  pity  their  eagerness 
thus  to  cut  ofl"  all  communication  be- 
tween their  pujiils  and  those  of  London  ; 
forgetting  totally  that  in  achieving-  this 
mock  independence,  they  would  deprive 
their  young  men  not  only  of  those  ])ositive 
professional  advantages,  but  the  moral 
ones  also,  which  Loudon, above  all  other 
places,  so  ])re -eminently  afl^ords; — we 
allude  more  particularly  to  that  certain 
cure  for  vanity  and  arrogance,  which  is 
g'enerally  effected  in  the  conceited  stu- 
dent by  a  short  residence  here.  As  to 
the  intellectual  riches  of  the  capital,  and 
the  several  opjiortuuitics  wliich  are  here 
presented  forim])rovi;ig-  and  exalting  the 
faculties  of  as])irants,  it  were  trite  in  us, 
and  now  tedious,  further  to  dwell  upon 
the  point. 

DEATH  OF  SIR  GILBERT  BLANE. 
We  regret  to  announce  the  decease  of 
this  disting'uished  veteran,  which  took 
place  at  his  house  in  Sackvillc-Strect,  on 
the  morning"  of  the  26th.  Sir  Gilbert 
was  in  his  85th  vear. 


ANSWER 

OF  THE 

SURGEONS  OF  THE  BATH  UNITED 
HOSPITAL 

TO  THE 

SURGEONS  OF  THE  BRISTOL 
INFIRMARY. 

We,  the  surgeons  of  the  Bath  United 
Hospital,  received,  some  time  ago,  from 
the  surgeons  of  the  Bristol  Infirmary,  a 
copy  of  their  Letter  to  the  Chairman  and 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  Medical 
Education,  recommending  an  alteration  in 
the  law  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  London,  requiring  students  to  attend  a 
metropolitan  hospital  before  they  be  quali- 
fied to  practice. 
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We  did  not,  at  any  time,  entertain  the 
same  opinions  on  this  suhjcct  as  the  sur- 
geons of  the  Bristol  Infirmary, but  as  there 
was  no  urgent  neeessity  for  replying  to 
their  statement,  we  were  un\\illing  to  ex- 
])ress  our  dissent  from  gentlemen  with 
whom  we  are  personally  acquainted,  and 
for  whom  we  feel  great  respect.  It  ap- 
])ears,  however,  that  the  ktier  of  the 
lirislol  surgeons  has  been  communicated  to 
the  surgeons  of  other  provincial  hospitals, 
and  tliat  the  answers  of  some  of  them 
have  been  published;  we  cannot,  there- 
fore, longer  refrain  from  making  known 
our  sentiments  on  the  propriety  of  per- 
mitting students  to  become  practitioners, 
without  any  attendance  of  a  London  hos- 
jiital,  lest  our  silence  should  be  construed 
into  an  ajiproval  of  the  system  advocated 
by  the  surgeons  of  the  Bristol  Infirmary. 

*  We  have  received  from  the  surgeons  of 
the  Birmingham  Hospital  a  copy  of  their 
answer  to  the  surgeons  of  the  Bristol 
Infirmary.  This  document  so  ably  ex- 
presses the  opinions  which  we  have  formed 
on  this  subject,  that  we  need  only  state 
that  we  fully  concur  with  the  surgeons  of 
the  Birmingham  Hospital,  that  the  pro- 
vincial medical  schools  have  been  and  are 
of  great  value  to  students,  but  that  they 
do  not  embrace  that  complete  system  of 
professional  education,  and  cannot  possess 
those  opportunities  of  variety  in  practice, 
which  Avould  justify  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  dispensing  with  a  residence  in 
the  metropolis. 

The  objection  to  an  attendance  at  a 
London  Hospital,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
pense, we  deem  utterly  valueless  ;  as  we 
cannot  admit  that  economy  ought  to  be 
put  into  competition  with  the  advantage 
which  the  public  would  derive  from  ef- 
ficient practitioners  ;  and  we  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  respectability  of  the  profes- 
sion would  be  promoted  by  increased  faci- 
lities of  entering  it. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  College 
of  Surgeons  have  shewn  sufficient  libera- 
lity to  the  provincial  schools,  and  that  the 
privileges  which  these  schools  have  ac- 
quired from  the  Apothecaries'  Company 
are  highly  injurious  to  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, to  the  profession  at  large,  and  to 
the  pulilic. 

(Signed)       Georgk  Norman, 
John  S.  Soden, 
R.  W.  Brown, 
Surgeons  to  the  Batli  United 
Hosjjital. 

Bath,  June  7,  1834. 

T(i  Ri(  fiAKn  Smith,  Esq.; 
Wm.  Heti.ing,  Esq. ; 
II.  Lowe,  Escp  ; 
H.  Daniel,  Esip  ;  and 
N.   S:MrrM,  Es(|. 

Surgeons  to  the  Bristol  Infirmary. 


SURGICAL  REPORTS 

KIIOM  THB 

LONDON     DISPENSARY. 

Bv  R.  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 

Surgeon  to  that  Institution. 


Case  I. — Diffuse  PopUteal  Aneurism  cured  by 
Ligature — Double  Pneumonia. 

Vv'iLLiAM  Warren,  set.  36,  a  carman,  ad- 
mitted November  (>th,  1832.  Perceived 
flying  pains  in  the  joints  three  weeks  ago, 
which  ultimately  settled  about  the  left 
knee;  a  bandage  was  applied,  without 
benefit.  The  leg  swelled,  and  confined 
him  to  bed.  The  whole  left  limb,  from  the 
trochanter  to  the  toes,  is  enormously  swol- 
len, nearly  double  the  size  of  the  other; 
integumeiits  generally  white,  but  about 
the  knees,  and  in  the  "ham  especially,  they 
are  red  ;  the  whole  thigh,  particularly  the 
lower  part,  where  tiiere  is  a  strong  jjulsa- 
tion,  very  tense  and  hard;  below  the  knee 
the  swelling  is  not  so  tight,  though  con- 
siderable;  "the  ankle  oe<lematous;  little  or 
no  pain,  except  on  motion ;  face  flushed  ; 
lips  dry ;  frequent  rigors ;  some  opjiression 
at  the  chest,  and  cough,  the  last  few  days; 
mind  wanders  in  tlie  night,  when  he  is 
generally  restless ;  thirst;  pulse  at  wrist 
frequent,  vibratory,  and  rather  sharp  ; 
slight  bruit  de  soiijlct  in  cardiac  region, 
especially  towards"  the  left  side  ;  rhoncus 
crepitans  throughout  the  anterior  part 
of  right  lung;  respiration  slightly  mucous, 
but  "otherwise  healthy,  throughout  left ; 
urine  high  coloured — deposits  a  lateritious 
sediment ;  skin  perspiring ;  tongue  clean 
and  moist;  bowels  open.  Has  been  taking 
colchicum.    V.  S.  ad  Jxx.    Slight  syncope. 

Cal.gr. v.;  Opii,gr.  i.  statim  dimid.  nocte 
maneque  repetanda  ;  31ist.  Cath.  Ant. 
2  die ;  Lot.  Plumb,  tepida. 

November  7th. — Crassamentum  bnflFy, 
but  flat ;  some  sleep ;  breathing  rather 
short;  frequent,  dry  cough  ;  limb  free  from 
pain  ;  foot  more  swelled,  and  anlematous  ; 
circumference  of  lower  part  of  left  thigh 
twenty-two  inches;  temperature  9.j°  F. ; 
pulse  less  vibratory, easily  compressed,  SI; 
two  motions  ;  skiii  hot.  "His  poverty  com- 
pels him  to  go  into  the  Lond(m  Hospital. 

8th.— Was  admitted  under  Mr.  Scott. 
The  limb  was  placed  on  an  inclined 
plane,  and  cal.  gr.  i.,  pulv.  dov.  gr.  iij., 
ordered  every  hour.  Some  sleep;  feels 
easier;  rrdema  greatly  diminished  ;  tumor 
much  the  same;  pulsation  evident  to  the 
touch.  A  distinct  thrill,  somewhat  bellows- 
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like,  when  the  ear  is  applied  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectus  femoris. — Perstet. 

10th. —Tumor  harder,  less  pulsatile; 
coagula  appear  to  be  forming ;  more 
prominence  over  the  internal  condyle, 
measurement  the  same  ;  pneumonia  in 
lower  part  of  the  left  lun^;  crepitation 
continues  throughout  the  right- 

Vesic.  Sterno;  P.  Ii)ecae.  gr.  iss.  n.  et  m. ; 
Mist.  Salin.  c.  Tr.  Scillas  3  die. 

16tb. — Leg  in  the  same  state.  Was 
going  on  remarkably  well  until  two 
days  back,  when,  in  being  moved  up 
stairs,  he  caught  cold  and  some  fever, 
■which  have  abated  under  salines  and  anti- 
mony ;  measurement  of  the  limb  rather 
less  ;  breathing  free  ;  cough  nearly  gone  ; 
pulse  less  vibratory  ;  manner  hurried  ; 
tendency  to  floctitation. 

19th. — Feeling  a  sudden  snap  in  the 
ham  this  afternoon,  about  three,  with 
great  pain,  and  the  tumor  becoming  sud- 
denly tense,  the  femoral  artery  was  at 
four  o'clock  secured  by  double  ligature  by 
Mr.  Scott,  at  the  usual  spot,  on  the  inner 
edge  of  the  sartorius.  The  operation  was 
well  borne;  all  pulsation  in  the  tumor 
stopped ;  the  tumor  was  less  tense.  He 
felt  relief,  and  could  move  the  limb  better. 

28th.  —  Fever  returned,  and  copious 
diarrhcea  occurred  ;  but  these  have  been 
checked  by  salines,  antimony,  and  lau- 
danum. Cough  and  pulmonary  symp- 
toms have  subsided;  limb,  by  measure- 
ment, is  three  inches  smaller  than  before ; 
quite  warm  ;  pulse  less  vibratory. 

December  1st. — General  health  much 
improved ;  cough  gone  ;  appetite  good  ; 
skin  over  the  tumor  more  flaccid;  tumor 
less ;  toe  everted  ;  limb  immoveable. 

6th. — Stronger;  ligature  came  away 
this  morning ;  more  pain  in  the  tumor 
(which  is  smaller),  since  a  thunder-storm, 
which  occurred  on  the  2d  instant. 

2Gth. — Tumor  greatly  diminished;  foot 
still  everted.  Can  raise  the  limb  himself; 
general  health  good. 

February  13th,  1833 — Stronger;  cir- 
cumference of  the  limb  only  seventeen 
inches.     Can  stand,  but  cannot  walk. 

March  2d. —  Swelling  still  diminished. 
Is  up ;  walks  about  the  ward  with 
crutches. 

June  .5th,  1834. — Upon  inquiring  after 
this  patient  to-day,  I  was  informed  that  he 
slowly  recovered  the  use  of  his  limb,  and 
resumed  his  work;  but  that  on  the  16th  of 
Blarch  he  complained  of  headache  and  in- 
ability to  lie  dow-n ;  that  on  the  23d  of 
March  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could 
reach  his  home,  from  extreme  dyspnwa  ; 
and  that  on  the  following  morning  he 
died;  his  face  becoming  livid,  and  dis- 
charging from  his  moutJi  a  little  thick 
yellow  fluid. 


Case  II. — Diffuse  Femoral  Aneurism — Frac- 
tured Neck  f/  the  Thigh-bone  {>)— Hydrocele 
—  Diseased  Bladder  and  Lungs. 

Robert  Benson,  set.  80,  admitted  May 
7th;  a  hydrocele  on  the  left  side.  For 
many  years  has  passed  gravel,  and  had  dif- 
ficult micturition  ;  every  year  latterly  the 
subject  of  diseased  lungs.  Was  knocked 
down  in  the  street  eleven  weeks  ago ;  con- 
fined to  bed  since;  the  injury  is  seated  on 
the  left  side.  The  neck  of  the  left  ferour 
seems  to  have  been  fractured,  as  there  is  a 
great  roundness  in  the  situation  of  the 
trochanter  major;  he  is  himself  unable  to 
flex  the  thigh ;  by  others  it  can  only  bo 
half  bent  upon  the  body.  The  left  thigh 
cannot  be  rotated  outwards  ;  it  is  full  half 
an  inch  shorter  than  the  other,  and  the 
toes  are  turned  outwards  There  is  red- 
ness, heat,  and  tension  of  the  integuments 
covering  the  trochanter,  which  extend  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  also 
over  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  where 
there  is  an  irregular,  hard,  pulsating  tu- 
mor, extending  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  as  far  as  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  formed  by  the  sartorius  and 
triceps.  The  pulsation  in  the  tumor  has 
only  existed,  he  says,  four  days  ;  pain  in 
the'eourse  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve 
of  the  thigh  ;  breathing  exceedingly  short 
and  rattling ;  a  troublesome  cough  ;  face 
congested ;  great  prostration  of  strength. 
The  integuments  of  the  back  are  begin- 
ning to  give  way,  from  pressure.  Pulse 
rather  hard,  regular ;  tongue  clean  and 
moist;  skin  hot. 

P.  P.  3j.  statim ;  Mist.  Salin.  Ant.  ter 
die ;  Lot.  Plumb. 

May  9th. — Cough  troublesome  ;  breath- 
ing rattling,  chiefly  from  inability  (from 
his  position  and  weakness)  to  expectorate 
the  mucus ;  respiratory  murmur  loud 
throughout  the  chest;  aneurismal  tumor 
much  the  same ;  pulsations  not  quite  so 
strong,  75  in  a  minute,  and  intermittent, 
corresponding  in  number  and  intermission 
with  those  of  the  radial  artery;  no  numb- 
ness or  coldness  experienced  in  the  foot, 
which  is  the  same  in  temperature  as  the 
other.  On  applying  the  stethoscope  to  the 
tumor,  there  is  a  noise  more  like  a  rough 
rhoncus  mucosus,  than  either  a  bellows  or 
a  sawing  sound. 

Rep.  Lot.  et  Mist.  Linctus ;  Pil.  Scillae, 
n.  et  m. 

12th. — Tumor  has  extended  above  Pou- 
part's  ligament ;  is  more  elevated,  soft  in 
the  centre,  and  acuminated;  skin  covering 
it  vei7  red,  thin,  and  shining;  pulsations 
as  before.  Slight  oedema  about  both 
ankles ;  pain  at  the  inside  of  the  knee  very 
acute  at  times  from  pressure  on  the  cuta- 
neous nerves ;  is  relieved  by  standing  up ; 
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breatliiiiG:  and  cough  in  the  same  state; 
pulse  intermittent,  feeble;  two  motions; 
tongue  dry  and  brown;  yery  restless. 

Tr.  Opii,  fftt.  xl.  statim,  et  rep.  gtt.  xx. 
si  opus  sit. 

13th. — Seen  by  my  friend,  ]Mr.  Lul^e. 
Tumor  rather  on  the  increase.  As  the  only 
possible  chance  of  saving  hi:;  life,  it  was 
proposed  to  tie  the  artery,  but  he  would 
cm  no  account  submit;  less  pain  in  the 
knee ;  pulse  81,  intermittent ;  less  cough. 

Igth. — Tumor  decidedly  larger,  and 
more  pulsatile ;  a  feeling  of  whizzing  un- 
der the  hand;  still  the  rough  mucous 
sound  to  the  car ;  sleeps  nnich,  though  he 
did  not  take  opiates,  as  ordered. 

20th.  —  Tumor  very  tense,  larger,  and 
more  difluse  ;  skin  covering  its  ujiper  part 
very  much  congested;  limbs  cold;  coun- 
tenance much  altered ;  sleeps  much. 

2.Jth. — Alive,  but  much  weaker.  His 
wife  gave  up  the  ticket  to-day,  as  she  is 
sure  all  his  debility  is  owing  to  the  medi- 
cine he  has  taken  ;  that  his  case  has  been 
mistaken  ;  thnt  he  has  an  abscess  which 
ought  to  have  been  poulticed  ;  and  that  an 
operation  was  only  proposed  by  way  of  ex- 
periment. She  further  stated,  she  would 
take  care  he  was  not  touched,  dead  or  alive, 
for  she  would  keep  him  six  months  in 
quick  lime.  T'pon  my  requesting  to  know 
the  result  of  the  case,  she  said  she  would 
on  no  account  inform  me,  fearing,  T  be- 
lieve, that  I  should  have  him  taken  iip,  as 
to  her  knowledge  (though  not  to  mine) 
some  resurrection-men  resided  near  her. 

Case  III. — Aneurism  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta, 
commiDticatitig  by  two  openings  tiith  the  in- 
ferior cava — General  Dropsy — Hamataria. 
Thomas  Wallis,  fpt.  42,  transferred  from 
Dr.  A.  Frampton,  July  7th, received  a  hurt 
in  the  back  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  which 
he  felt  for  a  few  days,  and  then  got  rid  of; 
and  though  he  has  occasionally  felt  pain 
there  since,  he  has  done  nothing  for  it. 
Five  weeks  ago  he  got  wet  through,  and 
sat  in  wet  clothes;  felt  chilly  immediately, 
and  soon  went  to  bed.  Not  long  after  his 
legs  began  to  swell,  and  have  continued  so 
ever  since.  Countenance  very  pale,  almost 
chlorotic;  scrotum  and  thighs  enormously 
swelled;  skin  perfectly  white,  very  tense, 
and  ])its  deeply  on  pressure ;  alidomcn 
slightly  tender,  and  rather  full,  as  if  indis- 
tinctly containing  fluid;  veins  about  abdo- 
minal integuments  numerous,  and  vari- 
cose; ])ulse  ([uick,  vibratory,  and  slightly 
ha>morrhagic ;  tongue  clean  and  moist; 
respiratory  murmur  audible  and  healthy 
throughout  the  chest ;  heart's  action  regu- 
lar, not  very  strong:  rather  better  than  a 
fortnight  ago  his  urine  was  bloody,  and 
h.as  so  contiimed.  Bowels  have  been  freely 
purged  by  calomel  and    elaterium ;    his 


strength  has  been  supported  by  light  nou- 
rishment— decoction  of  bark,  and  acid, 
cucurb.  crucntip  lumbis  ad  Jx-  After  the 
second  cup  was  apjilied,  he  felt  (to  use  his 
ovn\  words)  "  as  if  a  load  was  removed 
from  the  kidneys." 

Calom.  gr.  iij.;  Elateri,  gr.  j.  alt.  au- 
roris.  Quin.  Sulph.  gr.  i.;  Pnlv. 
Digitalis,  gr.  \,  ter  die.  Lot.  Liq. 
Calcis  c.  Spiritu  scroto. 

July  9th. — Easier;  slept  better;  legs  not 
so  tense  ;  several  motions,  from  the  pills  ; 
has  passed  a  pint  and  a  half  of  chocolate- 
coloured  urine,  with  several  clots  of  blood 
(which,  he  says,  passed  in  clots),  and 
since  that  has  voided  '^ij.  of  high-coloured 
urine,  free  from  blood. 

Repctantur  omnia. 

12th. — L^riue  more  free;  no  blood  since 
last  report ;  stronger ;  legs  less  swelled ; 
scrotum  decidedly  less;  pulse  98;  skin, 
hot ;  two  motions  daily. 

30th. — Legs  and  abdomen  more  swelled ; 
veins  about  the  latter  very  larpe,  tortuous, 
and  purple;  face  pufiV,  and  slightly  cede- 
matous  ;  breathing  short ;  cough  ;  cannot 
lie  on  his  sides  as  well  as  he  could ;  slight 
crepitation  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
lungs ;  urine  copious,  clear,  straw-coloured, 
does  not  coagulate  by  heat ;  skin  of  legs 
disposed  to  inflame  at  parts. 
Perstet. 

August  11th. — Integuments  of  legs  ra- 
ther tighter;  they  have  burst  in  cme  or 
two  places,  and  discharged  serum  copiously. 
Less  dyspnoea  and  cough.  Acupunctu- 
ration. 

Repetantur  medicamenta. 

28th. — Stronger;  copious  discharge  of 
serum  from  the  punctures;  breathing 
freer;  bowels  open;  urine  free.  Punc- 
tures repeated  ;  bandages  to  the  legs. 

September  1 1th.  —  Face  rather  more 
nnlematous ;  legs  have  diminished  greatlj' ; 
a  sloughy  sore  upon  each  shin;  urine 
very  high  coloured — deposits  a  red  sedi- 
ment on  standing. 

October  31st.  —  Continuing  much  the 
same,  and  not  being  able  to  support  him- 
self, he  went  into  the  London  Hospital. 
Calling  accidentally  at  his  residence  to- 
day, I  learnt  that  he  continued  to  mend — 
that  the  swelling  diminished — that  his 
breathing  was  better — that  he  was  much 
more  cheerful,  and  a])pearcd  almost  con- 
valescent— when  he  died  suddenly,  two 
days  ago.  I  obtained  permission  to  ex- 
amine the  body. 

Dissert  inn. — ffidema  entirely  gone.  Lungs 
mottled,  congested,  iinadhercnt.  A  pint 
of  fluid  in  the  chest.  Heart  large;  all  its 
cavities,  but  particularly  the  riglit  auricle 
and  left  ventricle,  loaded  with  dark  blood, 
partly  fluid,  but  chiefly  coagulated,  with 
some    fibrinous     polypi.       Aortic     valves 
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thickened ;  steatoniatmis  deposit  under  the 
inner  coat,  but  no  dilatation  of  the  tho- 
racic aorta.  Liver  of  usual  size,  soft  in 
structure,  nutmeg-like  in  appearance. 
Stomach,  intestines,  &c.  liealthy.  Very 
little  fluid  in  the  abdomen.  Upon  holding 
up  the  convolutions  of  tlic  intestines,  a 
tuberculated,  white,  circumscribed  tumor, 
was  visible,  wliieh  proved  t6  be  the  de- 
scending aorta  considerably  dilated,  and 
having  the  lumbar  glands  imi)acted  in  its 
substance — some  of  them  enlarged,  but  none 
of  them  hard.  The  dilatation  began  a  little 
below  the  renal  arteries,  and  extended 
nearly  to  the  bifurcation.  The  dilatation 
formed  a  circumscribed  tumor,  as  large  as 
the  fist,  which  was  strongly  adherent  to 
the  lateral  ])arts  of  the  spine  :  upon  sepa- 
rating them,  the  posterior  jiart  of  the 
aorta  was  found  to  have  been  entirely  de- 
stroj'ed,  as  was  also  the  anterior  common 
ligament  of  the  spine.  The  Iwdies  of  the 
vertebra^  in  this  situation, scabrous;  intei"- 
vertebral  cartilages  unaffected.  The  sjjine, 
therefore,  was  the  posterior  boundary  of 
the  ancurismal  sac,  whicli  contained  seve- 
ral recent  clots,  none  in  layers,  and  some 
fluid  blood.  The  interior  of  the  sac  was 
rough,  from  ossific  deposit  under  the  inner 
coat,  and  had  two  distinct  communica- 
tions with  the  inferior  cava. 

Remarks. — These  cases  in  some  respects 
differ  from  the  usual  forms  of  aneurism. 

The  first  is  peculiar,  from  its  being  an 
aneurism  of  the  diffuse  kind,  although 
not  attributable  to  a  blow  or  spi-ain,  and 
from  Its  being  accompanied  with  many  of 
the  symptoms  of  rheumatism.  I  confess 
that  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  tlie 
disease  rheumatic  inflammation  of  tlie 
fascia  of  the  thigh,  with  subfascial  ab- 
scess; to  which,  from  the  tension  of  tlie 
fascia,  the  pulsations  of  the  femero-popli- 
teal  artery  had  been  propagated.  I  was 
the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion,  from 
having  had  a  case  of  extensive  abscess 
around  tlie  shoulder-joint,  attended  witli 
evident  pulsation,  which  I  shall  relate 
hereafter;  by  the  flying  pains  v>hich  ulti- 
mately settled  in  the  left  knee;  by  the 
huffy  appearance  of  the  blood  ;  the  late- 
ritious  sediment  in  the  urine,  and  other 
symptoms  of  fever ;  by  the  vibratory 
pulse,  and  by  the  bruit  de  soujfiet  in  the 
cardiac  region. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  post-mortem 
examination  was  not  obtained,  as  it  would 
have  been  desirahle  to  have  investigated 
the  extent  and  situation  of  the  rupture 
in  the  artery,  as  well  as  to  have  known  the 
condition  of  the  neighbouring  vessels. 
The  femoral  artery,  where  it  was  tied, 
appeared  to  be  healthy. 

From  the  almost  sudden  death,  which 
occurred  many  months  after  the  operation. 


and  the  dyspnoea  he  complained  of  a  few 
days  previously,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
an  aneurism  about  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
also  existed. 

The  second  case  is  peculiar,  from  the 
complication  of  maladies  under  which  the 
patient  laboured,  and  from  his  age  ;  aneu- 
rism, as  far  as  I  have  seen,  not  being  com- 
mon at  his  period  of  life.  It  is  interest- 
ing, from  the  way  iu  which  it  occurred. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  femoral  artery 
(and  probably  many  other  arteries)  was 
in  a  diseased  and  ossified  state;  therefore 
the  coats  gave  way  from  the  fall  more 
readily  than  otherwise  they  would  have 
done,  and  aneurism  of  the  diffuse  kind 
was  the  result. 

I  much  regret  that  I  could  not  ascertain 
this  and  other  points  more  accurately  by 
dissection ;  but  his  wife  was  so  insensible 
to  all  reasoning,  that  I  could  not  even 
learn  the  result  of  the  case,  though  he 
could  not  have  existed  long  after  I  saw 
him  for  the  last  time, — much  less  could 
I  obtain  permission  to  examine  him  after 
death. 

A  more  distressing  case  than  the  above 
cannot  well  offer  itself  to  the  surgeon; 
for,  unless  age  and  debility  should  prevent 
it,  the  patient  must  inevitably  be  lost  by 
hajmori'hage.  Left  to  itself,  the  tumor 
was  daily  on  the  increase,  and  must  before 
long  have  burst :  had  the  artery  been  se- 
cured higher  up,  (and  I  believe  most  sur- 
geons would  have  felt  compelled  to  have 
made  such  a  proj^otition,  when  they  saw, 
as  we  did,  the  tumor  rapidly  enlarging), 
the  vessel  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  found  there  diseased ;  its  coats  would 
have  been  cut  through  by  the  ligature, 
before  obliteration  had  been  completed, 
and  a  hjemorrhage  would  have  followed 
that  would  have  been  verv'  soon  fatal. 

The  third  I  believe  to  be  a  very  rare 
case,  as  I  do  not  remember  any  such  in 
Corvisart,  Baillie,  Burns,  Laennec,  or 
Hope;  nor  have  I  perceived  mention  made 
of  a  communication  between  an  artery  and 
vein,  except  by  puncture,  in  the  works  of 
Scar])a,  Hodgson,  Guthrie,  or  S.  Cooper : 
there  is  no  such  preparation  in  the  museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons;  and  the  only 
analogous  case  that  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge is  one  of  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  opening  into  tlie  superior  cava, 
occurring  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hnspital. 

It  is  curious  that  two  openings  should 
have  been  made  in  the  vein,  with  only 
a  small  bridle  between  them ;  they  are 
small  and  round,  and  appear  either  to 
have  occurred  in  consequence  of  ulcera- 
tion, or  to  have  undergone  reparation,  if 
originally  ruptures. 

In  looking  over  the  symptoms,  I  do 
not  see  how  it  was  possible  to  have  de- 
tected  this  case  during  life,    except    by 
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auscultation;  for  the  patient  never  com- 
plained i)f  any  beating  in  the  abdomen. 
From  the  artery  being  throughout  its 
calibre  dilated,  and  not  pouched,  and  from 
the  communications  which  existed  be- 
tween the  artery  and  vein,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  neither  pulsation,  or  ten- 
dency to  fin-m  coagula,  was  considerable. 

It  is  probable  that  some  periiliar  sound 
might  have  been  perceived  by  the  stethos- 
cope; but  as  this  appeared  a  case  of  in- 
Jiammiitorxi  dropsi),  it  did  not  occur  to  me 
stethoscopically  to  examine  the  abdomen. 
The  hamiatnria  is  attributable,  no  doubt, 
to  the  extreme  congestion  which  must 
have  existed  in  the  renal  vessels ;  it  is 
curious,  because  the  blood  was  discharged 
in  the  fluid  form,  and  mixed  with  the 
urine,  till  a  day  after  the  cupping,  when 
numerous  coagula  passed;  after  which  it 
altogether  disappeared. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  this 
case,  with  so  much  apparent  congestion 
about  the  kidneys,  the  urine  should  not 
have  been  albuminous. 

The  ])rci)aration,  illustrating  the  com- 
munication between  the  artery  and  vein, 
is  in  my  museum,  and  o])en  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  any  member  of  the  i^rofession. 


LITERARY  NOTICE. 

In  July  will  be  published,  anew  edition  of 
Mr.  VV'ardrop's  "  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Eye."     2  vols,  royal  8vo. 

The  price  will  be  considerably  reduced 
from  that  of  the  former  edition,  but  the 
.same  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  fidelity  and 
beauty  of  the  colouring  of  the  plates,  the 
whole  being  executed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  author. 


NEW  3IEDICAL  WORKS. 

A  Practical  Treatise  6n  3Iedical  Juris- 
prudence, with  so  much  of  Anatomy,  Phy- 
siology, Pathology,  and  t'.e  Practice  of 
Bledicine  and  Surgery,  as  are  essential  to  be 
known  by  Members  of  Parliament,  I^aw- 
yers,  Coroners,  Magistrates,  &c.  and  all 
the  Laws  relative  to  Medical  Practi- 
tioners; with  Explanatory  Plates.  By  J. 
Chitty,  Esq.     Part  I.  royal  Svo.  21s.  bds. 

The  Surgical  and  Descriptive  .4natomy 
of  the  Bones,  I>igaments,  and  Joints.  Bv 
W.  Thomas,  IMember  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.     12mo.    (Js.  bds. 

New  System  of  Organic  Chemistry ; 
tran.slated  from  the  French  of  Raspail, 
with  Notes,  &c.  by  AVm.  Henderson, M.D. 
Svo.   18s.   bds. 

Madame  Boivin  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Uterus;  from  the  French.  Bv  d.  O. 
Heming,  F.L.S.  lis.  cloth.  Plates  to 
Ditto,  'Svo.  12s.  cloth. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality, /uhc  24, 1834. 


Age  and  Debility  . 

30 

Inflammation 

24 

Apoplexy 

6 

Bowels S:  Stomach 

a 

Asthma 

6 

Brain 

2 

Cancer 

1 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

5 

Chil.lbirth     . 

1 

Insanity 

3 

Consnmption 

',ry 

Liver,  diseased 

2 

Convulsions 

21 

Locked  Jaw 

1 

Croup    . 

I 

Measles 

.') 

Dentition  or  Teething  7 

Mortification 

1 

Diarrhoea 

1 

Paralysis 

4 

Dropsy 

Ifi 

Scrofula 

V 

Dropsy  on  the  Ilrain 

10 

Hmall-Pox     . 

r> 

Epilepsy        . 

1 

Thrush 

1 

Fever      . 

4 

Tumor 

1 

Fever,  Scarlet 

8 

Unknown  Causes 

4 

Hsemorrhage 

1 



Heart,  diseased    . 

2 

Stillborn 

11 

Hoopiiig-Cough    . 

U 

Decrease  of  Buria 

Is,  as  compared  with  )    .,,^ 
week        .        .         .    5        "^ 

the  preceding 
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Kq>t  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51°  37'  32"  N. 
Longitude  0°  3'  51"  \V.  of  Greenwich. 


June,  1834. 

THKR.MO.METEa. 

Barometer. 

Thursday.  19 

from  49  to 

78 

29  89  to  29-m 

Friday    .  .  20 

51 

81 

2971 

29-69 

Saturday  .  21 

45 

85 

29  68 

2971 

Sunday  .   .  22 

57 

75 

2979 

29-98 

Mondav.  .  23 

49 

76 

30  23 

30-27 

Tuesday .  .  24 

46 

75 

.30-29 

Stat. 

Wednesday  25 

47 

71 

30-25 

30-17 

Prevailing  wind,  S.W. 

Except  the  morning  of  the  22d  and  the  25th, 
generally  cloudy  :  rain  in  the  morning  of  the 
former  day. 

Rain  fallen,  -3  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


NOTICE. 

We  cannot  listen  to  the  renewed  request 
of  M.  de  3Ioscati,  to  give  insertion  to  the 
letter  which  we  have  already  refused  :  yet 
we  will  not  deny  him  a  corner  for  the  ex- 
tract from  the  Lancet  of  last  week,  which 
he  has  sent  us: — 

"  With  regard  to  the  questions  which 
M.  Moscati  has  put  to  us,  we  can  have  no 
possible  motive  for  withholding  from  him 
correct  replies.  The  letter  signed  "  S. 
B.  R."  on  the  introductory  lecture  of  Mr. 
Green,  was  received  from  Dr.  Elliotson, 
at  a  period  when  we  were  unacquainted 
with  M.  3Ioscati.  As  to  what  BL  Mos- 
cati has  stated,  relatii  e  to  his  attendance 
at  the  College  of  Physicians,  we  have 
ground  for  believing  that  some  of  his  as- 
sertions are  correct,  but  with  regard  to 
others  wc  cannot  vouch  for  their  accuracy, 
as  all  the  circumstances  did  not  fall  under 
our  observation." 

This  is  all  we  can  or  will  do  in  this 
business. 

W.  Wilson,  Printer,  57,  Skinner-Street,  London. 
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LE  CTURES 

ON  THE 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
l^IDWJFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Hospital, 

By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotiiam,  M.D. 

Lecture  XXXIX. 
PRETERNATURAL  LABOUR. 

BREECH    PRESENTATIONS. 

It  is  by  iio  means  an  universal  rule  that 
the  child  should  lie  in  any  of  the  positions 
whicli  have  been  described ;  for  there  is  no 
part  of  the  body  or  limbs  that  may  not 
IJresent.  Those  cases,  then,  in  which  any 
part  of  the  foetus  ofl'ers  itself  except  the 
head,  have  already  been  classed,  after 
Dr.  Denman,  as  preternatural  labours ; 
and  by  far  the  most  frequent  of  these  is 
the  presentation  of  one  or  both  nates. 

Many  speculative  fancies  have  been  in- 
dulged in,  designed  to  account  for  the  pre- 
ponderance of  head  presentations;  and  gra- 
vitation has  had  most  supporters.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  placenta  was  invariably 
situated  at  the  fundus  uteri ;  and  that,  the 
foetus  being  suspended  by  the  funis  umbi- 
licalis,  its  head,  which  was  the  heaviest 
part,  naturally  inclined  downwards ;  es- 
])ecially  as  in  the  younger  embryo  the  um- 
bilicus is  comparatively  so  near  to  the 
pubes.  This,  however,  cannot  produce 
the  influence  ascribed  to  it ;  because,  dur- 
ing at  least  the  latter  half  of  utero-gesta- 
tion,  the  foetus  is  not  suspended  by  the 
funis,  which  indeed  is  too  long  to  admit 
of  such  a  possibility ;  —because  the  placenta 
is  not  always,  nor  indeed  generally,  im- 
planted at  the  fundus  uteri, — being  some- 
times situated  upon  the  cervix,  or  over  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  itself;  in  which  latter 
case,  at  no  period  of  pregnancy  would  the 
fcetus  be  suspended  under  the  upriglit  pos- 
ture of  the  body;— and  because  the  funis  is 
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sometimes  found  coiled  around  one  of  the 
foetal  limbs;  whichaccidental position  must 
influence  the  dejjending  part,  even  if  the 
embryo  were  actually  suspended.  These 
and  other  facts  are  most  forcibly  adduced 
by  Dubois,  in  a  late  paper  published  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
to  overturn  the  opinion  that  gravitation 
had  any  influence  in  producing  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  head;  and  he  has  ascribed 
the  general  situation  to  an  instinctive  im- 
pulse implanted  in  the  foetus,  which  in- 
clines it  to  take  the  most  favourable  jjosi- 
tion  for  its  escape, — as  the  needle  points 
mysteriously  to  the  pole.  But  such  a  mode 
of  reasoning  and  illustration  cannot  be 
considered  either  as  argumentative  or  con- 
clusive ;  it  is,  in  fact,  completely  evading 
the  question,  after  attempting  to  elucidate 
it ;  and  the  method  he  has  taken  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  cloak  for  human  igno- 
rance. It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  much 
better  not  to  endeavour  to  explain  the 
secrets  of  nature,  so  deeply  hidden,  but  to 
content  ourselves  with  referring  this  also  to 
a  general,  though  not  invariable  law, — a 
part  of  the  great  system  which  shows  the 
design,  and  exemplifies  the  harmony,  that 
reigns  throughout  the  whole  works  of  Pro- 
vidence. M.  Virey,  indeed,  has  stated  that 
in  those  pregnant  animals  of  the  multi- 
parient  kind  which  he  has  dissected,  lie 
always  found  in  the  horns  of  the  uterus 
the  snouts  pointing  to  the  vulva;  that  in  a 
gravid  viper  which  he  oijcned,  all  the 
young,  eight  in  number,  were  ])laced  in 
the  direction  with  their  mouths  towards 
the  external  parts ;  that,  in  the  egg,  the 
head  is  always  directed  to  the  large  end, 
and  that  that  end  is  extruded  first;  and 
that  the  same  obtains  with  regard  to  tlie 
ova  of  fishes.  We  all  know  that  the 
larva?  of  insects  escape  with  their  head 
first, — that  the  chrysalis  eats  through  its 
shell,  and  the  caterpillar  through  its  silky 
covering;  and  we  see,  therefore,  one  com- 
mon law  regulating  the  whole  of  nature's 
oi^erations. 

2  II 
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Two  orders. — Preternatural  labours  are 
divided  into  two  orders  ;  the  first  embrae- 
ing  presentations  of  tlie  breech,  or  any 
])art  f)f  the  lower  extremities ;  and  the 
second,  those  eases  in  which  the  child  oflers 
itself  transversely. 

Frequency  of  breech  presentations.  —  The 
average  frequency  of  breech  presentations 
may  be  looked  upon  probabiy  as  about 
1  in  l.jca-<es;  l)ut  (liHerent  statements  vary 
somewliat  in  this  respect :  my  tables,  cal- 
culated from  more  than  13,000  cases, 
would  give  a  return  of  1  in  about  34 ; 
these,  however,  include  premature  births : 
the  accounts  from  the  3Iaternity  in  Paris 
state  about  1  in  .37.  We  may  average 
them,  then,  at  about  1  in  4-5. 

No  symptoms  to  be  relied  on  before  the  com- 
mencement of  labour. — A  woman  will  very 
frequently  suspect  that  she  is  about  to 
have  a  cross  birth,  as  it  is  called,  (for  all 
preternatural  cases,  in  common  parlance, 
are  so  termed,)  if  she  have  suffered  some 
peculiar  feelings  under  pregnancy,  such  as 
she  has  not  previously  undergone,  or  if  she 
be  diflerent  in  her  size  and  shape.  But 
there  is  not  one  single  symptom  by  which 
we  are  able  to  detect  that  the  breech  will 
present,  previously  to  the  commencement 
of  labour;  for,  inasmuch  as  the  child  lies 
with  the  long  diameter  of  the  ovum  in 
a  situation  perpendicular  to  the  trunk  of 
the  body,  of  course  the  general  shape  of 
the  uterus  will  be  much  the  same  as  if  the 
head  i>resented.  We  may,  perhaps,  if  the 
uterine  parietes  be  much  attenuated,  and 
if  the  woman  be  very  thin,  be  able  to  feel 
the  hard  globular  head  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  uterus ;  and  this  may  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  the  breech  will  present  in 
labour;  but  any  suspicions  drawn  from 
this  source  must  be  very  liable  to  error; 
for  it  is  far  from  easy  to  distinguish  the 
head  by  the  hand  applied  externally  :  and 
we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that 
the  lab(uir  must  be  somewhat  advanced 
before  we  are  able  to  ascertain  that  the 
breech  jiresents. 

Causes. — Many  accidental  causes,  which 
may  be  avoided,  have  been  supposed  to 
produce  cross-births ;  such  as  violent  exer- 
cise, the  shaking  of  a  carriage,  different 
postures  of  the  body,  and  especially  that 
in  which  the  hands  are  frequently  raised 
above  the  head, — as  in  the  case  of  females 
employed  in  shops.  It  is  now,  however, 
fully  known  that  such  circumstances  in- 
fluence in  no  degree  the  situation  of  the 
infant  in  the  womb ;  for  women  who  have 
been  closely  confined  to  the  horizontal  pos- 
ture on  a  sofa  daring  the  last  months  of 
gestation,  have  been  the  subject  of  breech 
and  transverse  presentations.  Some  wo- 
men, indeed,  appear  particularly  obnoxious 
to  this  mischance,  and  it  has  occurred  to 
me  to  know  many  instances  of  such  i)ecu- 
liaritv. 


Not  7nore  frequettt  i>i  the  lower  than  higher 
c/uiscs.  — Cross-births  are  popularly  believed 
to  be  more  frequent  among  the  lower 
than  the  higher  classes.  I  have  great 
doubts  how  far  this  observation  is  correct. 
In  the  aggregate,  there  certainly  are  more 
cases  met  with  among  the  poor  than 
among  the  rich  ;  but  not  more  than  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  two  orders  would 
lead  us  to  expect. 

Particular  position  of  the  child. — I'nder 
a  breech  presentation,  the  child  may  be 
variously  placed  in  utero;  with  the  back 
towards  the  abdominal  muscles  of  the 
mother,  and  the  face  towards  the  spine, — 
with  the  face  anteriorly,  and  the  back  to- 
wards the  spine, —  with  one  ilium  looking 
towards  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum, 
the  other  towards  the  symphysis  pubis, 
and  the  face  to  one  or  other  side;  and, 
lastly,  in  a  diagonal  direction,  one  ilium 
being  situated  oj)posite  the  sacro-iliac 
symjihysis,  the  other  behind  the  groin 
of  the  opposite  side.  The  first  is  the 
position  in  which  it  is  usually  placed, 
viz.  with  the  back  towards  the  abdo- 
minal muscles,  the  face  towards  the 
spine,  with  the  right  side  towards  the 
left  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  left 
side  towards  the  right;  the  foetal  body 
being  inclined,  in  a  .slight  degree,  towards 
a  diagonal  position,  one  of  the  nates  be- 
ing a  little  in  advance  of  the  other;  so 
that  the  child  does  not  present  itself  with 
the  anus  directly  over  tlie  centre  of  the  os 
uteri,  but  a  little  to  one  side — one  of  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischium  beingmore de- 
pendent than  the  other. 

Progress  of  labour. — When  the  breech 
presents,  the  commencement  of  labour 
goes  on  exactly  in  a  similar  manner 
to  a  case  in  which  the  head  offers  it- 
self: previously  to  the  accession  of  ute- 
rine  pains,  the  womb  subsides  lower 
in  the  person,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  cervix  uteri  being  received  into 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  contraction  going  on  in 
the  uterine  volume  itself  The  pains  at 
first  appear  weak,  slow,  and  at  long  inter- 
vals ;  but  they  gradually  increase  both  in 
frequency  and  strength.  Under  these 
pains  the  os  uteri  dilates,  the  membranes 
protnule  through  it  into  the  vagina,  dis- 
tending that  organ,  and  the  perineum  also, 
perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent ;  they  then 
rupture,  and  the  breech  of  the  child  occu- 
2)ies  the  brim. 

In  illustration  of  the  passage  of  the 
child  tlirough  the  pelvis,  we  will  take  the 
case  most  commonly  met  with — viz.  where 
the  face  is  looking  towards  the  spine,  and 
one  ischium  is  somewhat  preceding  the 
other.  The  OS  uteri  being  entirely  dilated, 
the  membranes  broken, and  the  breech  en- 
tering the  pelvis,  it  is  propelled  down- 
wards with  each  pain,  and  recedes  a  little 
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in  the  interval,  till  it  comes  to  press  on 
the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  Now,  inas- 
much as  the  greatest  width  of  tJie 
breech  is  from  side  to  side,  it  is  evident 
that  the  foetus  has  already  adapted  itself 
to  the  capacity  of  the  pelvic  brim,  in  the 
situation  most  favourable  for  its  entrance 
into  the  cavity ;  but — the  dimensions  of 
the  pelvis  being  reversed  in  situation — 
when  it  presses  on  the  outlet,  the  long 
diameter  of  the  breech  is  opposed  to  the 
short  diameter  of  the  outlet  j  and  in 
this  situation  a  slight  turn  is  effected ; 
though  not  so  complete,  perhajts,  as  the 
head  takes  under  a  natural  ])rescnta- 
tion;  one  of  the  ilia  sweeping  the 
concavity  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  other 
appearing  under  the  arch  of  the  pubcs. 
In  this  way  it  is  jiropelkd,  distend- 
ing the  perineum  considerably,  till  the 
breech  is  entirely  in  tlic  world.  The 
legs  pass  dfMibled,  with  the  toes  up  towards 
the  chest,  and,  as  soon  as  they  arc  expelled 
as  far  as  the  knees,  they  are  usually 
thrown  out  of  the  vagina  by  the  action  of 
its  fibres.  When  the  body  of  the  ffjetus 
is  thus  passing  through  the  outlet  of  the 
pelvis,  after  the  turn  is  effected,  the 
shoulders  are  entering  the  brim  with  their 
long  diameter  in  the  direction  of  the  long 
diameter  of  the  brim,  either  exactly  op- 
posite to  each  side  or  a  little  diagonally. 
As  the  fcetal  body  traverses  the  cavity,  the 
hands  are  slipjicd  up  towards  the  head,  so 
that  the  axiH;r  and  the  inner  surface  of 
the  arms  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
mother's  structures.  As  the  pains  con- 
tinue, and  as  the  foetus  is  propelled  lower, 
the  axilla?  come  to  press  against  the  inte- 
rior surface  of  the  ischia :  another  turn  is 
then  cfl'ected;  by  means  of  which,  one 
peeps  up  under  the  arch  of  the  pubcs  and 
the  other  sweeps  the  concavity  of  the  sa- 
crum and  perineum.  Here,  again,  the 
shoulders  are  thrown  into  the  best  possible 
direction  for  their  escajje,  and,  at  the  same 
lime,  the  head  is  entering  tlie  brim  in  the 
most  favourable  position  for  its  transit; 
but  on  arriving  at  the  outlet,  the  chin 
liitching  on  the  internal  surface  of  one 
ischium,  the  occiput  on  the  other,  the  great- 
est diameter  of  the  head  is  in  the  direc 
tion  of  the  shortest  diameter  of  the  out- 
let; and  it  is  as  imj)ossible  that  it  can 
pass  without  being  changed  in  situation, 
as  though  the  vertex  originally  presented. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  a  third  turn 
should  take  jilacc;  and  this,  like  the  ])re- 
vious  turns,  is  accumplishtd  by  the  expul- 
sive action  of  the  uterus  aI)ovc  being  re- 
sisted bv  the  formation  of  the  bones  be- 
low. The  face  is  thrown  into  the  hollow 
of  the  sacrum,  the  occiput  under  the  arch 
of  the  pubes,  and  the  head  is  expelled 
with    the   face    sweeping    the    perineum. 


Usually  the  arms  remain  by  the  side  of 
the  hea<l  until  the  child  is  (juite  born. 

^^'e  will  now  consider  the  case  next  in 
frequent'}' — that  is,  where  the  face  looks 
anteriorly,  and  the  back  towards  the  spine. 
The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  expuL- 
sive  efforts  as  in  the  former  case.  The 
breech  descends  to  the  outlet  of  the  ])elvis, 
receding  and  advancing  alternately,  as  the 
pains  return  and  intermit;  a  slight  turn 
is  effected ;  one  of  the  ilia  appears  under 
the  arch  of  the  pubes,  the  other  traverses 
the  perineum  ;  the  breech  and  legs  arc 
born;  the  shoulders  then  pass  the  brim, 
and  descend  until  they  press  upon  the 
structures  at  the  outlet;  one  of  theaxilhe 
appears  under  the  arch  of  the  pubcs,  the 
other  sweeps  along  the  sacrum,  and  the 
head  is  propelled  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  with  the  face  looking  to  one  side 
and  the  occiput  to  the  other.  You  would 
suppose,  ei  priori,  that  as  the  face  was 
originally  lying  towards  the  abdominal 
muscles  of  the  mother,  the  occii)ut  would 
be  expelled  along  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum,  and  the  face  anteriorly;  but  that 
is  not  the  case;  for  when  the  shoulders  are 
external  and  the  head  is  in  the  pelvis,  the 
face  is  directed  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
exactly  as  when  the  child  presents  with 
the  face  towards  the  spine  in  the  first  in- 
stance; and  a  precisely  similar  turn  is 
effected,  the  face  being  thrown  backwards  ; 
so  that  the  foetus,  in  its  transit,  makes  a 
semi-circular  rotation,  the  face  being 
])laced  forwards  at  the  commencement  of 
labour,  and  being  expelled  through  the 
outlet  sweeping  the  perineum.  I  believe 
that  in  no  instance,  if  the  case  were  left 
entirely  to  nature — provided  the  child  and 
l)chis  were  of  common  size  and  form — 
would  the  I'ace  be  expelled  under  the  arch 
of  the  pubcs. 

If  the  breech  is  offering  itself  diago- 
nally, exactly  the  same  occiu'rences  take 
place  which  I  have  just  described  ;  forthe 
])elvis  is  almost,  if  not  (juitc,  as  wide  from 
the  sacio-iliac  s>ncl!ondrosis  to  the  oppo- 
site groin,  as  from  side  to  side.  Hut  when 
the  child  is  presenting  sideways,  the  ab- 
domen being  directed  to  one  ilium,  the 
back  towards  the  other,  the  long  diameter 
of  the  breech  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
short  diameter  of  tlie  i)elvi(  brim,  and  the 
])robability  is,  that  it  would  not  pass  with 
the  same  ease  as  in  the  former  case;  but 
it  is  turned  a  little  to  one  side  before  it 
enters  the  cavity.  The  changes  in  position 
just  adverted  to  then  take  place,  and  ex- 
])ulsion  is  accomplished  in  the  same  way 
as  if  it  offered  in  the  moi-e  usual  direction 
of  breech  presentations. 

Breech  pre.'ieututiinisu-ith  feet. — It  is,  how- 
ever, not  only  breech  presentations  that  form 
the  first  order  of  ]ireternatural  labours  :  on9 
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or  both  feet  may  ])reseiit,  or  a  foot  and  the 
breech  together,  or  both  feet  and  the 
breech,  or  a  knee  and  a  foot,  or  both  feet. 
Thus  you  see  what  a  «  rcat  variety  we  may 
observe,  even  in  this  apparently  simple 
order  of  preternatural  cases. 

It  is  evident  that  there  will  not  be  more 
difficulty  when  the  knees  present,  than  in 
a  breech  presentation — pcrhups  not  so 
much  ;  because  the  parts  are  ex])anded  or 
opened  more  gradually,  the  body  of  the 
child  forming  more  of  a  cone.  But  al- 
thougli  it  is,  perhaps,  not  so  painful  a  la- 
bour as  when  the  legs  are  doubled  u])  to- 
wards the  abdomen,  still  it  is  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  child,  since  there  must  be 
more  pressure  on  the  funis  umbilicalis 
when  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  or  the 
head,  is  passing,  in  consequence  of  the 
parts  not  having  been  so  completely 
opened  as  if  the  breech  had  previously 
23asscd  double. 

If  the  breech  and  a  fool  should  present, 
which  is  by  no  means  uurisLial,  more  space 
would  be  occupied,  and  more  time  would 
be  generally  taken  up,  than  when  the 
breech  presented  singly  ;  but  still  the  same 
action  would  go  on,  and  the  same  effect 
be  produced,  provided  the  pelvis  were  suffi- 
ciently large.  The  foot  would  come  exter- 
nal previously  to  the  breech,  the  same 
turns  would  be  effected,  and  the  labour 
would  most  likely  be  completed  naturally, 
without  much  assistance. 

Conduct  under  breech  presentalion. — Let  us 
now  advert  to  the  best  mode  of  managing 
a  breech  presentation.  In  this  ca.se,  a 
great  deal  more  is  required  of  the  obste- 
trician than  under  a  natural  labour,  both 
so  far  as  the  i)rotcetion  of  the  woman's 
parts  is  concerned,  and  also  particulai-ly 
with  regard  to  the '  preservaticm  of  the 
child's  life  ;  for  the  infant  is  ahva^'s  j^laecd 
in  greater  or  less  jeopardy  from  the  pres- 
sure which  must  take  place  on  the  funis 
umbilicalis  during  the  passage  of  the  head. 
More  care  is  requisite  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  woman's  structures  ;  because,  in 
natural  labour,  when  the  head  is  born, 
since  that  possesses  the  largest  cii'cumfe- 
rence  of  any  portion  of  the  foetal  body, 
the  passages  are  generally  sufficiently  dis- 
tended by  it  to  permit  the  easy  transit 
of  the  shoulders  and  breech.  But  when 
the  breech  conies  first,  being  smaller  in 
diameter  than  the  shoulders,  it  only  causes 
a  partial  dilatation ;  the  shoulders  press- 
ing upon  the  parts  sub.'.'(]uently,  distend 
them  still  more,  and  at  last  the  head, 
which  is  the  largest  body,  has  still  farther 
to  open  them;  so  that  we  must  continue 
our  supi)ort  to  the  ])erineuni  until  the  in- 
fant is  entirely  in  the  world.  In  natural 
labour,  however,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
protect  these  structures   while  the   head. 


and  perhaps  the  shoulders  also,  are  mak- 
ing their  escape. 

The  first  duty,  then,  we  have  to  perform, 
is  to  ascertain  the  presentation ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  possible  consetjuence 
that  we  should  detect  a  breech  case  early  in 
labour,  lest  we  should  confound  it  with  the 
head,  or  particularly  the  shoulder;  for 
there  are  many  jioints  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  breech  and  both  these  parts; 
and  we  have  already  learned  that  a  breech 
case  requires  comparatively  little  assis- 
tance; but  that,  under  a  shoulder  presen- 
tation, tlie  performance  of  an  operation 
both  difficult  and  dangerous  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  accomplish  delivery. 

No  indication  authorizing  a  supposition 
that  the  breech  presents,  can  be  learned 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  mem- 
branes protrude  into  the  vagina,  which 
is  usually,  as  when  tlie  head  oilers,  in 
the  form  of  an  vg;g.  But  the  breech  may 
be  discriminated  from  the  head  and  other 
2>arts,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  felt  by  some 
marks  both  positive  and  negative;  and 
we  shall  first  give  our  attention  to  the 
negative  jioints  with  reference  to  the 
head,  reserving  those  connected  with  the 
shoulder  for  future  consideration.  The 
breech  is  not  so  round,  nor  so  hard,  nor  so 
strongly  ossified,  as  the  head;— it  is  not 
divided  into  compartments  by  sutures  and 
fontanclles ;  on  the  contrary,  it  possesses, 
as  it  were,  a  double  circumference ;  it  is 
more  fleshy,  softer  to  the  finger,  not  so  re- 
sistant, and  more  cmJiiony ;  and  we  may 
most  probably  detect  the  chink  between 
the  thighs,  the  organs  of  generation,  and 
the  anus.  If  we  have  fully  ascertained  tlie 
existciioe  of  these  negative  and  positive 
marks,  and  esiiccially  if  we  have  detected 
the  organs  of  generation,  male  or  female, 
and  the  anus,  it  is  impossible  that  we  can 
mistake  the  breech  for  the  head. 

These  j)oints  I  rcijiiire  to  be  determined 
previously  to  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes; and  our  examination  must  be 
made  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  the  in- 
terval of  uterine  contraction,  lest  we  should 
break  the  membranes;  for  it  is  even  of 
greater  consequence,  in  the  case  we  are 
considering,  that  we  should  preserve  the 
watery  cyst  entire,  than  if  it  be  a  head 
presentation.  When  we  first  make  an  ex- 
amination, if  the  nates  be  the  most  de- 
pending part,  and  we  ascertain  that  there 
is  not  that  characteristic  feel  which  the 
head  supplies,  we  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  whe- 
ther the  shoulder  or  breech  be  at  the  brim. 
If  so,  we  should  pass  two  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  during  the  absence  of  pain,  into 
the  pelvis,  up  to  the  l)rim,  within  the  os 
uteri;  and  it  is  seldom  that  we  cannot,  in 
this  way,  gain  the  information  we  rc(iuire. 
Having,    then,     positively    detected     the 
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breech,  there  is  no  necessity  for  alarm ;  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  the  woman  w  ill  be 
endangered ;  we  must  not  manifest,  in  our 
manner,  cither  agitation  or  anxiety ;  and 
we  must  be  particularly  cautious  not  to  let 
llie  patient  hear  "  a  cross-birth"  whis- 
pered in  her  chamber,  because  she  will  cer- 
tainly be  more  or  less  excited ;  and  such  a 
shock  might  be  so  suddenly  impressed  as  to 
suspend  labour,  and  retard  it  for  a  num- 
ber of  hours.  We  may,  then,  endeavour  to 
evade  her  anxious  question,  whether  every 
thing  is  right,  by  assuring  her  of  her  per- 
fect safety. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  her  friends  should  be  informed  that 
the  case  is  one  of  the  simplest  kind  of 
cross-births;  that  most  probably  no  operation 
will  be  reijuired,  but  that  there  is  a  great 
chance, —  esi)ecially  if  it  be  a  first  labour, — 
that  the  child  will  not  be  born  alive.  If 
in  this  tii"st  examination  we  are  quite  sa- 
tisfied that  the  breech  presents,  but  not  able 
to  detect  whether  the  abdomen  of  the  child 
is  situated  backwards  or  forwards,  it  is 
neither  nece^isary  nor  proper  that  we  should 
be  making  constant  examinations  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  this  point.  It  is 
right  that  we  should  be  a  little  more  assi- 
duous in  our  attention  to  the  patient  than 
if  the  head  presents,  but  not  so  officious 
as  to  alarm  her;  and  it  is  quite  requisite 
that  we  should  not  absent  ourselves  from 
the  house.  We  may  occasionally  make 
an  examination  in  the  absence  of  pain, 
watch  the  progress  of  the  dilatation  of  the 
OS  uteri,  and  the  descent  of  the  mem- 
branes, but  we  must  be  most  careful  not  to 
break  them, although  they  shouldappearex- 
ternally;  waiting  even  then,  within  iJi'ojjer 
limits,  for  their  sjjontaneous  rupture.  I 
would  rathei'  by  far,  under  a  breech  pre- 
sentation, that  the  parts  were  distended 
completely  by  the  membranous  bag,  tlian 
that  it  broke  before  protruding  externally. 
We  have  nothing  to  do,  then,  but  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  labour,  to  keep  up  the 
patient's  spirits,  and  to  prevent  the  rup- 
ture of  the  membranes,  if  possible,  until 
they  have  appeai'ed  somewhat  without  the 
labia. 

The  membranes  having  ruptured,  and  the 
breech  fully  occu])ying  the  pelvic  cavity,  we 
apply  our  hand,  guarded  by  a  napkin, — in 
the  same  way  as  when  the  head  presents, — 
over  the  perineum,  and  support  it  until 
the  breech  and  legs  are  in  the  world ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  funis  has  appeared  exter- 
nally, we  must  bring  down  a  loop,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  vessels  from  being  stretched. 
You  are  acquainted  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  umbilical  arteries  ;  that  tiuy  run  in 
a  twisted  direction  around  the  vein,  and 
consequently  that  a  compression  of  their 
cavities,  and  a  diminution  in  their  calibre, 
would  take  place  quite  as  easily  from  a 


distention  of  the  cord,  as  IVom  actual  pres- 
sure being  applied  to  it.  We  cannot  pre- 
vent the  comi^ression  which  the  funis  must 
suffer  between  the  child's  head  and  the 
pelvic  bones,  but  we  can  prevent  tension, 
by  bringing  down  a  looj)  of  the  cord  ;  and 
it  is  very  possible,  if  we  neglected  this  pre- 
caution, that,  as  the  child's  body  is  being- 
expelled,  such  tension  would  take  place  as 
to  impede  the  circulation,  and  destroy  its 
life. 

^Vhen  the  shoulders  are  about  to  pass, 
it  is  our  duty  to  take  care  that  they  are  of- 
fering themselves  in  that  position  most  fa- 
vourable for  their  exit;  and  if  they  be  not, 
to  turn  one  under  the  arch  of  the  jiubes,  and 
the  other  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum ; 
and  this  is  doubly  requisite,  not  only  for 
the  easy  transit  of  the  arms  themselves, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  liead  in 
the  most  favourable  position  for  its  passage 
through  the  brim.  The  arms  being  ex- 
pelled, we  are  not  to  haul  at  the  child,  as 
if  we  were  operating  on  a  machine,  but 
merely  to  direct  the  head  into  the  most 
easy  situation  for  its  exit,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  expulsive  action  of  the  uterus 
to  aid  our  gentle  endeavours.  When  the 
head  is  pressing  on  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis, 
the  chin  being  within  one  ilium,  and  the 
occiput  within  the  other,  we  may  with 
great  advantage  facilitate  the  turn  of  the 
face  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  by 
placing  the  right  hand  on  the  back  of  the 
child,  the  left  on  the  abdomen ;  the  two 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  forming  a  crutch 
around  the  neck.  We  may  then  support 
the  ])erineum  with  the  left  hand ;  as  the 
head  is  passing,  we  may  turn  the  nape  of 
the  neck  up  under  the  symphysis  pubis,  as 
on  a  pivot ;  bring  the  back  towards  the 
mons  veneris;  and  thus  assist  the  birth, 
not  by  drawing  the  child's  head  forcibly 
out,  but  merely  receiving  it  as  expelled  by 
the  action  of  the  uterine  and  vaginal  fibres. 
The  child  being  born,  our  duties  are 
merely  those  a])pertaining  to  common  la- 
bour; we  must  wipe  its  face,  take  care 
that  it  docs  not  inhale  any  of  the  mu- 
cus about  the  parts,  separate  it  as  be- 
fore described,  dispose  of  it  to  the  nurse  or 
some  other  party,  and  then  make  an  exa- 
mination of  the  uterine  tumor.  In  all 
cases  of  breech  presentation,  it  is  right 
that  a  warm  bath,  and  other  rcsuscitatory 
means  should  be  in  readiness,  and  close  at 
hand,  in  order  that  the  best  chance  should 
be  afforded  of  restoring  the  child,  2irovided 
animation  be  suspended. 

It  used  to  be  the  custom,  and  it  is  still 
practised  by  some,  to  make  traction  as  soon 
as  the  breech  is  in  the  pelvis,  and  before 
the  nates  appear  externally,  by  hooking 
the  finger  first  in  one  groin,  and  then  in 
the  other,  and  to  bring  down  the  legs,  so 
that  the  feet  might  pass  externally  as  early 
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as  possible.  Dr.  William  Hunter  at  one 
lime  rccommenilecl  this  practice,  and  he 
Avas  by  no  means  a  meddlesome  obstetri- 
cian. The  object  of  this  practice  was  to 
save  the  jjatient  ])ain.  It  was  ar^jned,  why 
should  wo  sufler  the  woman's  structures  to 
be  so  much  distended  by  the  doubled 
breech,  when  we  have  it  in  our  power 
easily  to  relieve  them  of  the  tension,  by 
bi'inging  down  the  feet,  and  allowing  them 
to  be  cxpandid  more  gradually  ;  and  it 
certainly  was  Ixith  a  very  plausible  argu- 
ment, as  well  as  natural  conclusion.  Hut 
the  result  of  this  practice  is  to  place  the 
child's  life  in  imminent  liazard  :  as  long 
as  the  legs  are  turned  up  towards  the  bellv, 
so  long  the  funis  umbilicalis  lies  in  a  tri- 
angular groove,  formed  between  the  two 
thighs  and  the  abdomen,  entirely,  or 
nearly,  out  of  the  way  of  pressure  from 
the  sides  of  the  pelvis  or  the  uterine 
l^arietes;  so  that  its  vessels  can  only  be 
subjected  to  compression  as  the  shoulders 
and  head  are  passing.  Again,  when  the 
breech  has  been  ex])clled  doubled,  it  has 
])repared  the  way  for  the  exit  of  the 
bhouUL-rs  and  head  much  more  com- 
pletely than  when  it  has  passed  with  the 
I'cet  fI)remost.  The  woman's  structures 
must  be  subjected  to  a  definite  degree  of 
distention  during  the  passage  of  the  head; 
and  the  extent  to  which  that  distention  is 
carried  is  not  inlluenced  at  all  by  the  mode 
in  which  tl  e  breech  has  passed"  the  pelvic 
apertures.  Is  it  not  better,  then,  that  she 
should  suflVr  the  ])ain  which  cannot  be 
prevented,  at  first,  with  the  chance  of  sav- 
ing the  child's  life,  than  experience  it 
afterwards,  when  there  is  a  much  greater 
])robability  of  its  being  born  dead?  Dr. 
Win.  Hunter,  indeed,  .soon  saw  the  danger 
of  interfering  in  the  manner  he  first 
adopted;  and  he  tells  us.  that  when  he 
used  to  extract  the  legs  before  the  breech, 
lie  lost  almost  every  child ;  but  when  he 
changed  his  mode  of  practice,  and  let  the 
breech  j)ass  double,  and  did  not  allow  the 
legs  to  escape  till  after  the  knees  were 
born,  he  was  much  more  fortunate  in 
saving  the  children  ;  and  the  same  facts 
have  been  established  by  subsequent  ob- 
servers. When  the  body  is  expelled,  in- 
deed, and  the  arms  still  remain  within  the 
pelvis,  our  active  assistance  becomes  not 
only  useful,  but  almost  necessarv  :  we  may 
then  endeavour  to  relieve  the  "parts  from 
distension,  by  bringing  the  arms  cautiously 
down,  for  their  presence  in  the  vagina  caii 
be  of  no  service;  they  cannot  preserve  the 
funis  umbilicalis  from  pressure ; — nay,  they 
are  actually  doing  harm,  for  they  take  uj) 
room,  i)revent  the  easy  dcsix-nt  of  the  head, 
and  may  perhaps  themselves  press  upon 
the  fuiiis.  Hilt  in  attimpting  to  bring 
down  the  arms,  our  cliorts  must  i)e  most 
geiulc  ;    and  we  must  be  very  careful  to 


direct  the  limbs  forwards,  so  that  the 
hands  should  sweep  over  the  child's  face. 
If  we  were  to  turn  them  backwards,  we 
must  necessarily  break  or  dislocate  the 
humerus — an  accident  that  might  most 
easily  happen,  from  the  imperfectly  ossified 
stale  of  the  bones.  That  arm  placed  be- 
hind the  sym])hysis  j)ubis  must  be  brought 
down  first,  and  this  is  generally  not  diffi- 
cult to  be  accomplished,  by  sliding  one  or 
two  fingers  perfectly  over  the  shoulder, 
carrying  them  a  little  way  along  the 
humerus,  and  gently  directing  the  fore-arm 
anteriorly;  this  being  effected,  we  may 
bring  the  child's  body  forward,  so  that  the 
side  of  the  neck  slnmld  be  ajiplied  closely 
under  the  syrajjliysis  pubis,  introduce  two 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  l)ack  towards  the 
sacrum,  and  in  the  same  tender  manner 
extract  the  other  arm. 

The  parts  being  now  relieved  from  ten- 
sion, the  head  having  come  well  down  into 
the  pelvis,  we  may  favour  the  inclination 
of  the  face  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum 
by  the  means  just  recommended;  and  if 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  so  doing,  we  may 
pass  a  finger  into  the  mouth  of  the  child, 
depress  the  chin,  and  give  the  liead  the 
requisite  turn.  Let  us  not,  however,  for- 
get the  delicate  structures  on  which  we 
are  operating :  let  us  remember  that  the 
bones  are  not  strong  and  solid,  but  are 
easily  broken ;  that  there  is  a  symphysis 
in  the  centre  of  the  jaw ;  that  Ave  may 
either  dislocate  the  articulation,  separate 
the  symjdiysis,  or  break  the  bone  itself. 
You  know  how  tenderly  conducted  should 
be  the  examination  of  a  child's  body  after 
birth ;  and  quite  as  tender  should  be  our 
attempts  to  relieve  it  during  labour. 

Under  a  breech  presentation,  after  the 
liquor  amni  has  been  evacuated,  the  me- 
conium is  frequently,  but  by  no  means 
invariably,  squeezed  out  of  the  rectum,  by 
the  mechanical  pressure  sustained.  This 
circumstance  has  therefore  been  no*ed 
as  a  symptom  of  the  kind  of  case  we  arc 
considering.  On  this  occurrence  I  should 
strongly  advise  you  not  to  rely  for  an  indi- 
cation ;  both  because  it  is  not  u:iiAersal  in 
breech  presentations,  and  also  because  it 
may  take  place  under  other  positions  of 
the  foitus.  Besides,  it  canr.ot  appear  until 
after  the  rupture  of  the  membranous  cyst; 
and  it  is  far  better  and  safer  to  trust  to  the 
knowledge  gained  by  a  miiaite  examina- 
tion of  all  those  points  of  tlie  Attal  body 
which  can  be  embraced  by  the  finger,  than 
to  any  accidental  sign. 

KNEE  rnESENTATION. 

We  will  next  consider  the  ease  of  a 
knee  presentation.  We  will  suppose  that 
the  child  is  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis;  that 
the  labour  in  the  first  instance  is  going  on 
pretty  well — much  the  same  as  if  the  head 
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or  breech  presented.  The  os  uteri  opens, 
the  membranous  bag  somewhat  protrudes 
— perhaps  in  the  form  of  the  finger  of  a 
glove,  instead  of  assuming  the  character  of 
an  egg ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
Upon  making  our  examination  at  the 
commencement  of  labour,  we  detect  a 
small  round  substance,  with  a  flattened 
surface,  possessing  the  characteristics  nei- 
ther of  the  head  nor  the  breech.  We  are 
then  quite  sure  neither  of  these  j-.arts  pre- 
sent ;  but  we  may  not  be  so  certain 
whether  it  be  a  leg  or  arm  tliat  meets  our 
finger. 

If  one  or  both  knees  ofl'er,  the  case  will 
usually  be  terminated  by  the  natural 
eflbrts;  but  if  it  be  an  elbow  presentation, 
under  which  the  child  lies  transversely,  we 
must  change  its  position  before  delivery 
can  be  efl'ected.  It  therefore  becomes  n 
matter  of  the  greatest  consecjuence,  that 
we  should  discriminate  between  the  patella 
and  olecranon ;  and  I  shall  mention  the 
distinctive  marks,  when  speaking  of  trans- 
verse presentations. 

The  knees  will  descend  into  the  pelvis, 
the  legs  will  drop  out  of  the  vagina,  earlier 
than  if  the  breech  had  passed  double ;  the 
body  of  the  ciiild  will  be  expelled ;  the 
funis  urabiliealis  will  have  lost  its  protec- 
tion ;  and  the  infant  will  be  in  great  dan- 
ger of  strangulation. 

FOOTLING  PRESENTATION. 

Again,  one  or  both  feet  may  present, 
the  breech  being  easily  distinguishable  by 
the  finger,  or  lying  perfectly  out  of  reach 
of  a  common  examination. 

When  we  feel  the  digital  extremity  of 
the  limb, — since  there  is  no  ])art  of  the 
child's  body  but  the  hand  with  which  it 
can  possibly  be  confounded, —  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  discriminate  betvveen  the  two,  for 
reasons  jjreviously  more  than  once  ineul 
cated  ;  and  this  we  can  generally  do  before 
the  membranes  rupture.  The  foot  is  known 
by  the  rounded  instep,  by  the  jirominent 
heel,  by  the  toes  being  all  in  one  line,  and 
by  one  of  the  digits  not  being  an  ojjpo- 
nent  to  the  other.  When  the  hand  is  at  the 
pelvic  brim,— as  I  shall  hereafter  tell  you, 
— we  feel  the  flattened  wrist  and  palm, 
the  thumb  an  opponent  to  the  fingers,  the 
fingers  of  different  lengths,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  marks  just  described. 

Under  presentations  of  the  feet,  the 
labour  is  usually  rather  lingering,  and 
dilatation  of  the  parts  goes  on  but  slowly ; 
nevertheless,  this  fonns  no  excuse  for  hurry 
or  interference  :  we  must  wait  a  mode- 
rate time  for  the  descent  of  the  child,  and 
allow  nature  to  accomplish  her  intention 
unaided;  unless,  indeed,  there  be  danger,  or 
some  urgent  reason  for  accelerating  the 
labour.  Should  delay  induce  us  to  inter- 
fere, or  should  symptoms  of  danger  super- 


vene, we  must  take  one  foot,  or  both,  be- 
tween two  fingers  of  tlic  left  hand,  and,  by 
a  little  traction,  bring  down  the  legs,  and 
then  we  have  made  the  ease  one  of  the  most 
simple  of  preternatural  labours. 

Circumt.tances  requiring  a^siitcnice  under  a 
hreech  presentation. — You  must  already  have 
anticipated  that  many  accidents  may  hap- 
pen during  the  progress  of  labour  under  a 
breech  presentation,  indej)endently  of  ex- 
haustion from  a  long  continuance  of  pain- 
ful eft"orts,  which  will  re(juire  that  delivery 
should  be  accelerated;  and  some  of  these 
originate  in  the  mother's  system,  others  in 
the  child's.  'i'hus  haemorrhage,  convul- 
sions, or  syncope,  may  induce  us  to  ter- 
minate the  labour ;  and  delivery  is  gene- 
rally more  easily  accomplished  than  when 
the  liead  presents ;  for  we  are  then  com- 
pelled either  to  introduce  the  hand  into 
the  uterus,  and  change  the  position  of  the 
foetus,  or  to  apply  the  forceps,  or  use  the 
perforator;  but  when  the  bi'cech  or  feet 
present,  we  have  merely  to  make  extrac- 
tion by  the  leg,  provided  it  be  easily 
brought  down,  or  by  hooking  a  finger  or 
blunt  instrument  over  the  groin, — as  will 
be  more  particularly  described  at  our  next 
meeting. 

Danger  to  the  child's  life  would  also  in- 
duce us  to  exjjedite  the  termination  of 
the  labour. 

We  are  not  likely  to  ascertain  that  the 
child  is  in  jeopardy  until  after  the  breech 
is  expelled ;  but,  when  the  body  is  half 
born,  our  indication  may  be  taken  partly 
from  the  state  of  pulsation  in  the  cord, 
and  partly  from  a  futile  attempt  at  res- 
piratitm  being  made  while  the  head  still 
remains  either  in  the  uterus  or  vagina, 
1  have  already  directed  that  as  soon  as  the 
umbilicus  has  appeared  externally,  a  loop 
of  the  funis  should  be  brought  down,  to 
prevent  tension  on  its  vessels;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  an  observation  may  be  made 
on  the  rapidity  and  strength  of  the  circu- 
lation. If  the  arteries  are  beating  freely, 
firmly,  and  equably,  about  ]()U  strokes  in  a 
minute,  the  child  is  in  no  present  danger, 
and  we  need  not  accelerate  the  labour  for 
its  sake  ;  for  by  so  acting  we  might  leave 
the  uterus  uncontracted,  and  occasion  an 
attack  of  haemorrhage.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  circulation  be  languid ;  or  if  the 
beats  be  very  rapid,  small,  feeble,  tremu- 
lous, or  intermittent,  some  impediment 
exists  to  the  transmission  of  the  blood, 
and  the  child's  life  is  in  imminent  hazard. 

The  other  indication  imiilying  danger 
to  the  child,  is  an  abortive  attempt  at 
breathing  before  the  bead  is  in  the  world, 
known  by  a  sudden  spasm  of  the  dia- 
l)hragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  repeated 
at  uncertain  intervals.  It  would  appear 
almost  incredible  tliat  the  infant  should 
endeavour  to  respire  while  the  face  is  closely 
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embraced  by  the  luatemal  structures, 
and  when  it  can  inhale  nothing  but  the 
uterine  discharges:  sudi,  however,  I  have 
witnessed  on  numerous  occasions;  and  my 
attention  was  first  called  to  the  fact  by  my 
father.  I  have  before  adverted  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  adduced  it  as  one  argu- 
ment to  i)rove  that  the  first  respiratory 
effort  wasjjroduccdby  an  impression  made 
on  the  cuticular  nerves  of  a  part  of  tlie 
body,  and  was  not  necessarily  dependent 
on  the  nostrils  or  mouth  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  atmospheric  air.  This  con- 
vulsive effort  is  never  observed  so  long  as 
the  circulation  along  the  funis  is  carried 
on  with  vigour;  because,  while  the  child's 
wants  can  be  supplied  through  themetlium 
of  the  placenta,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
calling  forth  the  hitherto  dormant  function 
of  the  lungs  ;  but  when  that  source  is  cut 
off,  a  fresh  action  is  requisite  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  life.  This  gasp,  then,  is  in- 
dicative of  danger,  and,  together  with  a 
declining  state  in  the  power  of  the  circula- 
tion through  the  umbilical  vessels,  would 
induce  us  to  expedite  the  delivery,  lest  the 
foetus  should  perish  in  transitu.  In  using 
our  extractive  means,  however,  we  must 
ever  remember  the  sensibility  of  the 
mother's  organs,  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
fcetal  body.  Violence  or  force  must  do 
irreparable  injury ;  and  exertion  even,  in 
the  case  under  consideration,  is  inadmis- 
sible. 

At  our  next  meeting,  we  shall  discuss 
the  difficulties  sometimes  met  with  under 
breech  presentation,  and  the  best  means  of 
overcoming  them. 


A    CASE 

OF 

FATAL  EFFUSION  OF  BLOOD  INTO 
THE  PERICARDIUM. 

With  Dissection. 
By  James  Carson,  M.D.  Liverpool. 


The  following  case  of  a  disease  which 
is  of  rare  occurrence,  which  is  obscurely 
marked  hy  tlic  accompanjing'  symp- 
toms, and  w  Inch  can  scarcely  fail  to  pro- 
duce unusual  excitement  by  the  unex- 
pected fatal  termination,  seems  highly 
deserving-  of  being  recorded. 

Mr.  W.,  a  gentleman  about  52  years 
of  age,  of  a  tall  and  robust  form,  clear 
complexion,  subject  occasionally  to  dys- 
peptic affections,  though  of  very  regu- 
lar and  tem])crate  liahits ;  of  an  active 
disposition,  though  his  occupation  was 
sedentary  and  confining  ;  had  been   for 


twelve  months  affected  with  considerable 
anxiety  of  mind,  in  consequence  of  the 
doubtful  issue  of  some  building  specu- 
lations. Towards  the  end  of  Lent, 
w  hich  he  had  rigidly  observed  accord- 
ing to  the  injunctions  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  on  the  11th  of  March,  a  day 
exempted  from  the  prohibitions  respect- 
ing diet,  he  had  eaten  freely  of  beef- 
steaks with  onion-sauce.  He  was,  at 
that  meal,  sparing  as  usual  in  the  use  of 
wine.  On  the  evening  of  the  following^ 
day,  he  was  engaged  (in  a  fatiguing  and 
rather  anxious  way)  with  the  business 
of  a  club,  of  which  he  was  treasurer. 
On  his  return  from  the  club,  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  in  company 
with  two  of  his  friends,  when  he  had 
nearly  reached  iiis  own  house,  he  was 
seized  with  faintness  and  debility  to 
such  a  degree,  that  without  the  assis- 
tance of  the  friends  who  accompanied 
him  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
have  kept  his  feet.  Soon  after  his  arri- 
val at  his  house,  he  w  as  visited  by  Mr. 
Bromilow,  his  medical  attendant.  He 
described  himself  as  fliintand  exhausted; 
complained  of  an  obtuse  heavy  pain  at 
the  i)recordia,  and  was  affected  with 
flatulent  eructations.  His  respiration 
\\as  fice ;  his  pulse  70,  and  regular, 
though  weak.  He  had  no  affection  of 
the  head,  nor  pain  any  wliere,  excepting 
as  described  in  the  chest.  His  bowels 
had  been  opened  that  day.  Mr.  Bro- 
milow ordered  anantispasmodic  draught, 
and  left  him  with  directions  to  take 
something  warm,  and  go  to  bed.  He 
took  the  draught,  and  a  weak  glass  of 
brandy  and  w  atcr.  At  three  o'clock  he 
sent  for  Mr.  B.  again  ;  and,  as  the  pain 
in  the  chest  was  not  abated,  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  bled,  which  Mr.  B.  agreed 
to,  more  with  the  hope  of  satisfying  his 
mind  than  from  any  great  necessity  for 
that  measure  being-  indicated  by  the 
syinptoms.  He  lost  a  pint  of  blood. 
An  opiate  was  then  administered.  At 
this  visit,  Mr.  B.  examined  the  chest 
more  minutely.  He  applied  his  ear  to 
the  different  regions  of  the  naked  chest, 
but  perceiving  no  unusual  sound  or  vi- 
brations, concluded  that  the  heart,  lungs, 
and  large  vessels,  were  in  a  sound  state. 
At  five  o'clock  a.m.,  I  visited  him.  He 
felt  cold,  perspired  gently,  and  chiefly 
coni|»laiiHd  of  a  pain  in  the  chest, 
which  he  described  as  wearisome  and 
oppressive.  It  was  not  increased  by 
takiiig  a  full  inspiration.  He  had  vo- 
mited a  little  in  the  course  of  the  niifht. 
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ami  bad  discharged  sonic  of  the  onion 
sauce  he  had  taken  the  day  ])icceding' 
the  attack.  He  was  mucli  troubled  with 
flatulency,  and  belched  frequently,  but 
was  not  relieved  by  it,  so  far  as  regarded 
the  pain  in  the  chest.  His  pulse  was 
regular;  the  heat  of  the  body  natural  ; 
and  respiration  good.  He  liAd  had  no 
.sleep. 

From  the  information  given  by  ]Mr. 
Bromilow,  connected  with  my  own  ob- 
.servation,  I  considered  that  nothing 
could  be  indicated  by  the  syni]itoms  be- 
yond an  affection  of  the  stomacii,  which 
is  known  to  exhibit  itself  in  such  ano- 
malous forms.  He  took  four  grains  of 
calomel,  and  two  of  ojtium.  We  visited 
him  again  at  half  after  eleven  o'clock. 
He  had  had  little  sleep.  The  synij)- 
toms  remained  the  same.  He  was 
ordered  an  a])erient  mixture,  and 
we  proposed  to  visit  him  again  at  seven 
o'clock.  At  this  visit  I  replied  to  the 
anxious  inquiries  of  the  family — thatwe 
did  not  see  any  cause  for  alarm ;  tliat 
the  complaint  seemed  to  arise  from  indi- 
gestion ;  and  that  I  had  no  doubt  he 
would  recover.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  he  sent  for  Mr.  Bromilow,  as 
the  pain  still  continued  unabated,  and 
wished  to  know  if  he  might  have  any 
thing  to  rub  the  part  w  ith.  The  bowels 
had  not  been  opened,  and  he  bad  had 
little  or  no  sleep.  A  short  time  before 
seven  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  we  had 
])roposed  to  visit  him,  and  at  which  I 
was  prevented  from  attendance  l)y  an 
urgent  call  to  a  distant  part  of  the  coun- 
try, Mr.  W.  was  seized  with  what  (be 
family  conceived  to  be  afit ;  and,  a  short 
time  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Bromilow, 
expired.  In  consequence  of  my  una- 
voidable absence,  other  physicians  were 
called  in,  and  two  arrived,  but  not  until 
after  tlie  death  of  the  patient.  I  applied 
for  permission  to  open  the  body,  which 
w  as  granted.  The  body  was  examined 
twenty- four  hours  after  death,  by  Mr. 
BromiloAv,  in  my  ])rcscnce,  and  in  that 
of  my  son.  Dr.  Carson,  juu.  The  fol- 
lowing- were  the  appearances  on  dis- 
section : — 

Upon  opening  the  chest,  the  lungs  on 
both  sides  were  perfectly  sound  and 
collapsed ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  col- 
lapse, the  chest  was  filled  more  than 
it  usually  is,  when  the  lungs  are  sound. 
This  indicated  the  existence  of  some  fo- 
reign substance,  or  morbid  enlargement 
of  some  of  the  organs.  The  pericardium 
was  found  accordingly  to  be  immensely 


distended  by  some  fluid,  which,  when 
this  bag  was  opened,  Avas  found  to  be 
blood,  ])artly  liquid  and  partly  coagu- 
lated :  the  quantity  was  not  less  than 
three  pints.  It  was  ])urely  blood,  with- 
out the  admixture  of  any  fluid  indicat- 
ing inflammatory  action.  The  external 
surface  ot  the  heart,  and  internal  surface 
of  the  pericardium,  Avere  examined  care- 
fully, but  no  ruptured  vessels,  from 
Avhicli  the  blood  might  have  flowed, 
were  discoverable  on  either  of  these  sur- 
faces. The  heart  itself  was  perfectly 
sound,  the  valves  were  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  no  disease  existed  in  any  of 
the  large  vessels.  The  lungs  were  free 
from  adhesions,  and  were  every  where 
sound.  The  other  viscera  were  in  a 
sound  state.  A  groat  deal  of  care  and 
time  was  expended  in  trying  to  disco- 
ver the  source  from  which  the  blood  had 
flowed  into  the  pericardium,  but  in  vain  : 
a  slight  ecchymosis  Avas  observed  about 
the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Dr. 
Baillie,  in  his  JNIorbid  Anatomy,  says, 
"  Cases  have  occuned,  though  very 
rarely,  in  Avhich  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  has  been  accumulated  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  pericardium,  but  where  no 
rupture  could  be  discovered  after  the 
most  diligent  search,  either  in  tlie  heart 
itself,  or  in  any  of  its  vessels.  This  ap- 
pears very  Avonderful,  and  not  at  all 
what  any  person  would  expect  a  priori. 
Two  conjectures  have  occurred  to  me, 
to  explain  this  phenomenon  :  1st,  that 
the  blood-vessels  on  the  surface  of  the 
heart  have  lost  their  compactness  of  tis- 
sue, so  that  the  blood  may  have  escaped 
by  transudation.  The  other  is,  that  the 
blood  may  have  been  poured  out  by  the 
extremities  of  the  small  vessels,  opening 
on  the  surface  of  that  part  chiefly  of  the 
pericardium  forming  the  immediate 
cover  of  tlie  heart,  from  their  orifices  hav- 
ing been  to  a  very  uncommon  degree 
relaxed." 

There  is  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Alston, 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Essays,  in  which  the  disease  of 
the  chest  Avas  •f  long  standing.  Three 
pints  of  blood,  Avhich  Avas  partly  coagu- 
lated and  partly  mixed  Avith  lymph, 
Avere  found  in  the  pericardium.  No 
ruptured  vessel  Avas  discovered  either  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  heart,  or  the 
inner  surface  of  the  pericardium.  Upon 
pressing-  the  heart,  a  bloody  serum  oozed 
out  of  a  great  many  orifices  on  its  sur- 
face, and  principally  near  its  base.  No 
disease  Avas  discovered  in  the  interior  of 
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tilt'  lic.irt  or  laif^o  vessels.  Dr.  Baillie 
iidrs  to  two  eases  of"  extra\ asation  of 
hlood  into  the  cavitj  of  the  iteriearJiuin, 
in  uliieli  the  sonrce  of  the  liiPiiiorrhag'e 
could  not,  alter  tlie  most  careful  exami- 
nation, he  discovered.  In  hoth  these, 
functional  disease  of  the  lieart  had  been 
observed  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
de;itli  of  the  patient. —  Vide  Medical 
Observer,  vol.  x.  p.  330;  Memoirs  of 
IMedical  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  238. 

\'arions  o])inioiis  liave  liecn  advanced 
respecting-  the  sources  from  uhicli,  in 
the  above  eases,  the  blood  was  derived. 
One  of  the  suppositions  made  hy  Dr. 
Baillie  appears  to  me  to  approach  the 
nearest  to  the  truth,  which  is,  that  the 
hhjod  had  oozed  out  of  the  small  ves- 
sels o'.i  the  internal  surface  of  the  peri- 
cardium immediately  covering?  the  heart, 
it  is  probable,  I  think,  that  the  oozinof, 
jiarticiilarly  in  the  case  now  narrated, 
arose  from  the  condition  of  the  blood, 
and  the  relaxed  state  of  the  fibres.  It 
would  ajipear  that  the  disease  was  o-e- 
neral,  and  that  the  shivering-,  faintness, 
and  depressioii  of  spirits,  were  not  the 
effects  of  tlie  flow  of  blood  into  the  peri- 
cardium, but  that  this  last  was,  like  the 
affections  stated,  the  effect  or  symptom 
of  the  general  disease, — that,  in  fact, 
there  existed  a  morbid  state  of  the  whole 
system,  similar  to  that  which  takes  place 
in  purj)ura,  in  some  kinds  of  epistaxis, 
luematemesis,  and  in  bleeding-  from  the 
bowels  in  typhus  fever.  The  pain  in 
the  chest  was,  in  the  first  ]ilace,  occa- 
sioned by  the  admission  of  blood  into  a 
cavit}'  not  accustomed  to  the  stimulus 
of  that  fluid.  Tliere  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  action  of  the  heart  w  ould 
be  mechanically  aflccted  until  the  quan- 
tity of  the  blood  was  pretty  consider- 
able ;  for  the  blood  w  ould  readily  follow 
the  dilatation  of  the  pericardium,  occa- 
sioned by  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs, 
when  the  chambers  of  the  heart  had 
finished  tlieir  contractions.  No  sound 
was  per;eived,  on  carefully  examining- 
the  chest:  indeed,  no  sound  could  be 
excited,  as  no  fluid  was  jijourcd  from  one 
vessel  uito  another;  for,  as  the  auricles 
expand  as  the  ventricles  contract,  the 
change  f>f  ])lace  in  the  constituents  of 
the  Huid  in  the  jiericardium  would  be 
inconsiderable,  and  made  with  (piietness. 

There  does  not  a])]iear  to  be  any 
symptom  in  this  case  that  would  have 
wai-rantcd  the  metiical  attendants  in 
f^iviug  an  inifa\ouial)le  ])rognosis.  As 
a  matter  of  ])nidcnce,  a  less  fav(uirable 


one  mig-bt  have  been  made ;  but  the 
same  ])rudence  would  not  permit  the 
expression  of  a  favourable  prog-nosis  in 
any  case  whatever*. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  3Iedicul  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Ik  you  think  the  annexed  case  of  fini- 
g-oid  tumor  of  the  brain  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  entitle  it  to  a  i)lace  in  your 
well-condMcted  journal,  you  will  oblig-c 
me  by  insertinj^  it  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Starkev, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons. 

M'estgate,  Wakefield, 
June  20,  1834. 

Mrs.  S.,  a  married  lady,  fet.  46,  of  a 
full,  ])letbonc  habit,  but  who  never  had 
any  family, enjoyed  almostunintcrruj)ted 
g-ood  health  till  about  five  years  ag-o, 
when  she  became  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  of  headache,  accompanied  by 
sickness,  which  geTierally  terminated  in 
vomiting-,  the  matter  ejected  having-  a 
bitter,  sour  taste.  The  pain  g-enerally 
came  on  in  bed,  about  midnight,  niaking- 
her  very  restless  and  uneasy,  and  would 
continue  most  of  the  following  day,  and 
sometimes  longer,  then  leaving  her  as 
well  as  before  the  attack.  In  this  way 
she  went  on,  suffering- severely  at  longer 
or  shorter  intervals,  deceiving  herself 
with  the  idea  that  it  was  a  bilious  or 
rheumatic  aflection,  and  thus  she  ne- 
glected calling  in  medical  aid,  as  in  the 
interval  of  attacks  her  appetite  w  as  good, 
and  she  appeared  plump  and  healthy. 
But  even  at  this  time  her  I'ricnds  felt  un- 
easy about  her,  in  consequence  of  notic- 
ing that  her  memory  became  very  defec- 
tive, and  that  at  times  she  was  hurried 
and  confused  in  her  manner,  and  at  a  loss 
for  words  to  ex]iress  herself";  complained 
of  seeing  indistinctly,  and  as  if  objects 
were  moving  and  dancing  before  her 
eyes, — symptoms  which  were  much  in- 
creased about  the  menstrual  jteriod,  and 
relieved  aftei-a  freeand eoi)ious  discharge. 
This  state  of  things  contnuied  f"rom  1829 
till  the  time  I  was  called  in,  w  hich  hap- 
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pciiod  on  tlic  '26th  February,  1833,  at 
12  oVIock  at  iiii^ht.  On  my  arrival,  I 
^^as  inConnocI  by  tliose  about  licr  that 
slic  liad  been  suHeringf  all  the  previous 
(lay  from  lier  usual  headache ;  nad  had 
several  faintijig'  fits;  and,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  "could  hardly  keep  life  in 
her."  She  complained  of  great  pain  in 
tlie  head  ;  face  hot  and  flushed  ;  extre- 
mities C(dd  ;  pulse  hard,  and  about  90; 
toni^uc  slightly  furred.  I  immediately 
alistracted  from  tlie  arm  16  oz.  of  blood  ; 
ordered  the  i'eet  and  legs  to  be  fomented 
M  ith  flannels  ivrung'  out  of  hot  ^^ater, 
and  then  dip])ed  in  spt.  terebintli. ;  and 
prescribed  for  her  ext.  colocynth.  c.  c. 
cal.,  to  be  followed  up  with  inf.  sennae, 
niagnes.  sulph.  and  tinct.  jalaj).  On  my 
visit  the  following  morning-,atl()o'clock, 
I  found  tlie  catliartic  medicine  had  o])e- 
rated  powerfully  on  tlie  bowels;  she  had 
had  no  return  of  fainting-  fits;  the  extre- 
mities were  warm ;  pulse  softer,  and 
less  frequent;  head  much  relieved  ;  but 
as  she  still  complained  of  pain  over  tliC 
eyes,  I  recommended  the  a])plicalion  of 
twelve  leeches  to  the  forehead,  to -keep 
in  bed,  and  to  take  a  dose  of  effervescing 
medicine,  with  fifteen  drops  of  vin. 
antim.  tart,  every  four  or  five  hours ; 
the  cathartic  medicine  to  be  repeat- 
ed as  occasion  required.  Under  this 
mode  of  treatment,  she  was  in  a 
few  days  restored  to  her  usual  state 
of  health  ;  and  as  she  had  a  g-reat 
disinclination  to  take  any  more  medi- 
cine, and  considered  herself  well,  I  took 
my  leave,  advising-  her  to  pay  strict  at- 
tention to  the  bowels,  to  abstain  from 
wine  and  malt  liquor,  to  eat  sparingly 
of  animal  food,  and  that  only  every  otiicr 
day.  Tn  about  a  week,  on  passing  the 
door,  I  looked  in,  and  found  her  lying- 
on  the  sofa,  comj)laining  of  her  usual 
l)ain  in  the  liead,  great  lassitude  and  de- 
] I ression  of  spirits  ;  appetite  not  amiss, 
and  her  nights  tolerably  good  ;  the 
bowels  rather  inactive,  to  obviate  which  1 
reconnnended  her  to  continue  the  aperient, 
tlie  head  to  be  shaved  and  kept  wetted 
with  spirituous  lotion,  and  tlie  occasional 
a])])lication  of  leeches,  as  the  pain 
chang-ed  its  seat,  being-  sometimes  in 
one  part  of  the  head,  and  then  in  ano- 
tlier,  but  most  generally  about  the  occi- 
]>nt,  shooting-  upwards  and  forwards  to 
\]i(:  temporal  regions,  and  over  the  fore- 
head. This  mode  of  treatment,  with  a 
couise  of  l)listers  at  the  back  ])ai-t  of  the 
head,  and  behind  the  ears,  « ith  altera- 
tive doses  of  mercury,  and  the  use  of 
tJje   sliower-bath,    were    continued    for 


about  six  weeks  ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  she  appeared  much  better,  the  jiaiii 
still  recurring,  but  at  longer  intervals, 
and  with  le^s  severity.  As  the  weather 
was  now  becoming  mild,  and  the  dis- 
ease was  evidently  of  subacute  charac- 
ter, and  had  hitherto  proved  very  in- 
tractable, I  began  to  suspect  it  might 
be  connected  with  a  strumous  diathesis, 
and  recommended  chang-e  of  air,  w  liich 
was  immediately  carried  into  effect. 
She  was  absent  about  a  montli,  and  re- 
turned liome  \sitliout  liaving-  received 
much  benefit.  After  a  short  interval 
she  went  to  Harrowgate,  and  tlien  to 
Scarborough.  At  the  latter  place  she 
remained  but  a  sliort  time,  as  siie  felt 
herself  getting-  much  worse,  and  became 
anxious  to  be  at  home.  The  jouniey 
was  performed  with  great  difficulty,  and 
w  as  very  tedious  and  distressing-,from  the 
g-reat  languor  and  disposition  to  fre- 
quent fainting-  on  the  road.  At  York 
she  was  stiff,  cold,  and  insensible,  for 
about  tw  0  hours. 

As  soon  as  she  arrived  at  home  I  was 
sent  for,  and  found  all  the  powers  of  life 
exceedingly  depressed  ;  the  skin  almost 
as  cold  as  marble  ;  sensibility  g-reatly 
blunted  ;  jiulse  about  50,  and  very  weak. 
Ordered  hot  fomentations,  w  ith  spt.  te- 
rebinth, to  the  feet  and  legs,  and  mus- 
tard cataplasms  to  the  epigastric  region; 
to  have  liot  brandy  and  water,  and  take 
the  Ibllowing-  medicine : — 

R  Ainmon.  Carbon,  grs.  x. ;  Piilv.  Gum. 
Cami^h.  grs.  v.,  tere  c.  Spt.  Vini,  q.  s. 
add.;  Sacch.  Alb.  5ss.;  Aq.  Distill. 
3iss.  Ft.  haust.  2da  quaque  hora  su- 
mcnd. 

After  taking-  about  six  doses  of  the 
above  |iresci-ii)tion,  and  persevering-  in 
the  hot  fomentations,  dkc,  re-action  was 
jiroduced,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  jiermit  depletory  means,  the  vascu- 
lar action  being  still  much  below  the 
natural  standard,  the  pulse  slow  and 
soft,  beating  about  60,  and  the  extremi- 
ties could  not  be  kept  warm  without  the 
constant  application  of  a  stone  bottle 
filled  with  liot  water.  Local  bleeding 
was  again  had  recourse  to,  with  a  suc- 
cession of  blisters  and  otlier  counter- 
irritants,  which,  after  a  time,  afforded 
considerable  relief;  and  she  was  again 
so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  go 
out  and  take  daily  exercise,  by  walk- 
ing ill  the  garden,  and  riding  in  a  car- 
riage. The  appetite  was  now  good, 
and  her  sleep  calm  and  refreshing-,  with 
only  occasional  jiaiu  in  the  head ;  but 
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not  so  cHstrcssiiig-  as  to  produce  dc- 
picssion  of"  spirits  and  prostration  of 
streiij>tli.  I  now  rcconin)tiuled  bor  to 
try  the  country  agfain,  taking-  with  her 
some  |)ills  of  hydr.  submur.  conip. ;  tf) 
take  5  grs.  each  night  on  going  to  l)ed, 
and  to  use  tlie  sliower-bath.  .Slie  «as 
absent  about  three  weeks,  took  tlie  ])ills 
as  directed,  which  operated  gently  on 
the  bowels,  l)Mt  did  not  produce  the  least 
mercurial  etlect;  and,  until  within  two 
or  three  da^s  of"  her  return  home,  she 
continued  better,  complaining  only  of 
her  sight  becoming'  w  eaker  and  weaker, 
altiiough  no  change  was  apparent  in  the 
eyes,  and  lamented  that  she  could  not 
see  to  work  or  read.  The  day  after  her 
return  from  the  country  I  was  ag'aiu 
requested  to  see  her,  and  found  her 
labouring-  under  all  her  former  symp- 
toms. The  same  treatment  was  again 
])ursned,  but  without  any  good  eflect. 

blatters  w  ent  on  from  bad  to  vvoi'se ; 
pain  in  the  head  constant,  tongue  furred, 
pupil  dilated,  vision  more  obscure,  in  the 
nights  frequent  sickness  and  vomiting, 
with  hiccup  and  complete  loss  of  aj)- 
petite. 

I  now  felt  convinced  that  I  had  to 
contend  witb  some  deep-seated  and  ob- 
stinate malady,  which  had  hitlierto  re- 
sisted (except  for  a  time)  every  thing- 
that  1  had  done  for  my  suffering-  patient; 
and,  taking  into  account  theunccrtainty 
tiiat  ])revailed  in  regard  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  com])laint,  I  requested  a 
consultation,  when  Dr.  Crowther,  the 
family  ])hysician,  was  called  in  on  the 
•20t]i  January.  Uj)  to  this  period  she 
had  lost  little  oi-  no  flesh ;  her  appear- 
ance was  i)lump,  and  a  stranger  seeing- 
hcr  would  have  thought  her  quite  well. 
The  constitutional  disturbance  at  no 
time  corresponded  with  the  local  distress 
in  the  head  ;  the  pulse  seldom  exceeded 
SO,  and  oflener  not  more  than  70;  the 
urine  invariably  abundant,  and  straw- 
coloured.  As  the  dig-estive  organs  were 
now  more  deranged  than  at  any  former 
jieriod.  Dr.  Cmwlher  prescribed  such 
reiucdies  as  had  the  eff"ect  of  restoring 
them  to  a  better  and  liealthicr  action  ; 
the  a])petite  im])roved,  her  nights  weie 
better,  and  ))ain  in  the  bead  moderated. 
Tiiis  state  oi'  things  was  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  the  disease  soon  assumed  a  more 
active  character  ;  head-ache  without  in- 
termission; ])ulse  accelerated,  varying- 
from  100  to  110;  tongue  loaded;  appe- 
tite gone;  bowels  inactive;  frecpient 
sickness  ;  vomiting  and  troublesome 
hiccup  ;  the  memory  moie  and  more  de- 


fective ;  recollection  almost  gone;  the 
amaurosis  comj)lete.  Dr.  Crowther  now 
prescribed  cu])ping  on  the  temples,  and 
a  caustic-issue  to  be  made  high  uj)  in 
the  neck,  sufficiently  large,  after  the 
slough  had  se])arated,  to  admit  half-a- 
dozen  French  beans,  which  discharg-ed 
very  freely,  and  for  a  time  aj)])eared  to 
afford  relief;  but  this  was  only  teni- 
])orary.  At  this  ])eriod  of  the  disease, 
March  20th,  Dr.  Crowther  and  I  usually 
met  twice  a  day,  and  continued  it  for 
nearly  a  month  afterwards.  It  was  now 
observed  that  she  was  wilder  and  moi-c 
incoherent  in  her  remarks,  would  say 
the  strang-est  things  imaginable,  and  in 
a  short  time  after  be  quite  rational :  her 
nights  became  restless,  and  she  could 
not  be  kept  in  bed,  unless  held  down 
by  two  or  three  other  persons.  These 
symptoms  were  followed  by  confirmed 
derangement,  accompanied  with  a  high 
state  of  maniacal  excitement ;  refus- 
ing all  medicine  and  food.  Becom- 
ing-, at  last,  totally  unmanageable, 
the  strait-waiscoat  was  apjilied.  After 
this  state  of  things  had  continued  a  few 
days,  she  would  be  compaiatively  calm, 
with  great  prostration  ;  the  ]Hilse  quick 
and  small ;  tongue  of  a  dark-brown 
colour,  dry  and  parched,  with  sordes  on 
the  teeth,  gums,  and  about  the  lips; 
urine  scanty-  and  high-coloured  ;  the 
strength  requiring  support  by  the  use 
of  sago,  wine,  and  such  other  nourish- 
ing food  as  could  be  forced  down.  The 
former  state  of  things  would  occasion- 
ally recur  with  high  delirium,  and  thus 
the  symptoms  alternated  for  several 
weeks,  losing  flesh  rajjidly,  each  pa- 
roxysm lca\  ing  her  \\  eaker  anil  weaker. 
On  our  visit  on  the  31st,  Dr.  Crowther 
inquired  of  the  nurse,  "  had  she  made 
water?"  We  both  felt  surprised  to 
hear  that  none  had  been  passed  since  the 
day  but  one  before ;  more  particularly 
as  previous  to  tliis  the  secretion  had 
been  coj)ious,  and  the  discharg-e  reg-u- 
lar.  Upon  examination,  the  bladder 
was  found  to  be  considerably  distended, 
giving  much  pain  to  the  jtatient  when 
])ressed  ujjon.  'J'he  catheter  was  imme- 
diately introduced,  and  nearly  a  quart 
of  hig-b-coloured  urine  drawn  off.  The 
next  day  it  wasj)assed  twice;  the  quan- 
tity discharged  by  the  catheter,  at  both 
times,  being-  about  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Its  daily  use  was  required  for  some 
time  afterwards,  when  nature  resumed 
her  own  work  ;  the  quantity  small,  re- 
sembling a  strong  infusion  of  coffee. 
The  bowels  were  ob.stinately   confined, 
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and  evacuations  coukl  only  be  procured 
by  forcing-  down  cathartic  medicine,  and 
usin<>-  injections.  About  a  fortnio-bt  pre- 
vious to'her  death,  she  had  cobi  rigors, 
with  convulsive  tremors,  each  occurring- 
twice  in  twentv-four  hours.  Deeply 
comatose  for  tbirty-six  hours  before  she 
exjjired. 

Appearances  on  Dissection,  twenti/- 
seveii  hours  after  death. — The  cranium 
was  thin,  tlie  dura  mater  natural,  the 
arachnoid  coat  was  ojiaque,  and  had  an 
effusion  of  serum  beneath  it ;  the  pia 
mater  was  mucli  loaded  with  blood,  and 
adhered  generally  to  the  substance  of 
the  brain.  Tlie  medullary  substance 
was  softer  than  usual,  and  the  cut  sur- 
faces presented  many  bloody  points. 
About  three  ounces  of  scrum  were  found 
in  tlie  lateral  ventricles.  Several  i-ound 
transparent  vesicles,  containing  serum, 
were  attadied  to  tlie  plexus  choroidei. 

Tlie  ap])earance  of  the  optic  nerves 
w  as  natural,  but  the  fornix  and  thalami 
of  tliese  nerves  were  softer  than  usual. 
Externally,  the  posterior  lobe  of  the 
left  licmisphere  presented  no  difference 
from  tlie  rest  of  the  brain,  except  that 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were 
more  congested,  and  that  the  veins  in 
many  parts  were  varicose ;  but  on  cut- 
ting into  it,  a  fungoid  mass  was  found, 
somewhat  resembling-  tlie  substance  of 
the  ]dacenta  in  colour,  but  in  substance 
it  was  less  dense,  of  an  irregular  form, 
occujiying  about  one-third  part  of  the 
lobe,  but  no  where  penetrating  through 
the  pia  mater. 

The  cei-ebral  substance  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  fungoid  mass,  was 
softer  than  natural.  The  cerebellum, 
medulla  oblongata,  and  the  nerves  pro- 
ceeding- from  tlie  brain,  were  in  a  na- 
tural state. 
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Case  XVII. — Case  of  Stricture,  which 
had   produced    Impotence,  kc,  per- 
forated. 
May  18,  183.3.— Mr.  R.,  a?t.  49.     This 

gentleman,  about  eighteen  years  ago,  con- 


tracted a  gonorrhoea,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  liis  surgeon  having  died  soon 
after  he  had  consulted  him,  was  neglected, 
and  improperly  treated.  From  this  cause 
hernia  luimeralis  was  brought  on,  then 
strictures,  and,  two  or  three  years  after- 
wards, retention  of  urine.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  complaint  he  led  a  very  irre- 
gular life,  drinking  and  sporting;  so  that 
the  gonorrhoea  continued  on  him  for  two 
or  three  years:  at  length,  however,  he 
found  a  difficulty  in  voiding  his  urine. 
This  increased  until  it  only  flowed  by 
drops,  when  he  became  seized  with  severe 
rigors  and  retention  of  urine.  No  instru- 
ments could  be  passed  into  the  bladder; 
and  therefore,  when  he  was  recovered  from 
this  attack,  caustic  was  emjiloyed  four  or 
five  times,  with  the  view  of  destroying  the 
stricture.  Its  apidication  produced  a  very 
alarming  ha?iiQorrhagc,  so  much  so  that 
the  surgeons  who  attended  him  were  afraid 
to  continue  its  employment.  By  using  it, 
however,  they  were  enabled  to  pass  a  bougie 
through  one  stricture  four  inches  from 
the  orifice.  Another  was  then  found  an 
inch  further  on.  This  also  was  overcome, 
when  a  third,  much  worse  than  either  of 
the  others,  was  discovered  at  the  bulb  : 
it  was  quite  impermeable  to  any  urethral 
instrument,  and  apjieared  to  be  of  a  very 
indurated  structure.  As  no  other  remedy 
but  the  caustic  (exce])ting  the  division  of 
the  stricture  from  the  perineum)  offered 
the  slightest  chance  of  relief,  its  applica- 
tion was  again  proposed  by  other  sur- 
geons. The  patient,  however,  having  suf- 
fered so  much  before,  and  having  nearly 
lost  his  life  from  haemorrhage,  declined  its 
use.  Since  this  period  he  has  suflered 
most  severely,  and  informs  me,  so  distress 
ing  and  urgent  have  his  symjitoms  been, 
that  he  really  believes  he  has  sometimes 
got  up  thirty  or  forty  times  during  the 
night  to  endeavour  to  make  water;  and 
in  the  day  he  has  had  incontinence.  The 
straining  and  pain,  also,  bave  been  so 
great  during  the  attempt  to  void  the  urine 
as  to  cause  total  blindness  for  half  a  mi- 
nute at  a  time,  and  frequently  to  force  an 
evacuation  of  the  fasces.  The  genital 
organs  likewise  have  become  wasted  and 
impotent,  and  the  lower  limbs  extremely 
feeble. 

Finding  that  he  had  derived  no  benefit 
from  treatment  in  this  country,  he  went 
to  Paris,  to  consult  the  French  surgeons. 
He  did  not,  however,  reap  any  advantage 
from  the  remedies  they  employed;  conse- 
quently, having  heard  of  the  method  of 
perforating  strictures,  he  was  recommended 
by  his  son,  who  was  then  studying  medi- 
cine in  that  metropolis,  to  return  to  Lon- 
don, and  place  himself  under  my  care. 

On  examining  him,  I  found  him  to  be 
much  in  the  state  as  above  described,  and 
that  he  had  an  impermeable  stricture  si- 
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tnateil  at  tlie  hiilb.  After  havinsr  preparrd 
liiin  fur  the  ojjfratinn,  I  introdufuil  tlie 
invthral  ])erf(>rat()r,  and  cut  througli  lialf 
an  incli  of  stricture.  A  small  ijum-elastic 
catheter  was  then  introduced  into  tiie 
bladder.  On  the  alternate  days,  the  size 
of  the  catheter  was  increased  by  the  intro- 
duction of  another.  A  No.  1:J  could  be 
])assed  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  Steel  di- 
lators were  now  passed  twice  in4he  week; 
and  in  six  weeks  from  the  operation  this 
patient  left  my  care,  being;  able  to  make 
water  as  well  as'  ever  he  had  done  in  his  life. 

Remarks. — Tlie  uro'ent  desire  to  void 
the  urine  very  frequently,  is  common  in 
the  worst  stage  of  stricture  ;  and  it  is 
one  of  those  symptoms,  occasioning' 
fatiguing-  and  restless  nights,  %\liich 
tends  to  wear  out  the  patient.  The 
most  remarkable  symptom  in  this  case, 
was  the  temporary  blindness  at  the  time 
ol"  micturition.  This  most  probably 
arose  from  the  straining,  producing 
an  obstructed  circulation  of  blood 
througli  the  lungs,  whereby  the  return 
of  blood  to  the  heart  was  prevented,  thus 
causing  a  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head ;  by  which,  probably,  the  op- 
tic nerve  and  the  retina  were  atlected. 
I  have  often  seen  the  same  occur,  in  a 
minor  degree,  in  passing  a  bougie ; 
owing-,  perhaps,  to  another  cause — the 
nervous  excitement,  as  in  blushing,  pro- 
ducing a  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head.  In  one  instance,  the  nose  has  al- 
ways bled ;  in  another  (Case  IV.  in  this 
series),  the  conjunctiva  lias  been  suflused 
with  blood  ;  and  in  many,  the  face  has 
become  very  red  and  Hushed.  Impo- 
tence is  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
stricture.  The  erectile  and  ejaculatory 
power  is  frequently  lost,  or  the  semen 
IS  kept  back  by  the"  closure  of  the  stric- 
ture, and  thus  impregnation  is  ])re- 
vented. 

Case  X.y III. —Stricture,  prodnviiiy 
Impotence,  perforated. 

July  1S:1;3,  Mr.  C,  a>t.  43,  a  gentleman 
of  a  hit;:lily  nervous  temperament,  ajiplicd 
to  me,  under  the  following  circumstances. 
lie  had  been  afilicted  with  stricture  ever 
since  he  had  been  a  boy ;  wliich  latterly 
had  so  distressed  and  fretted  him,  from  the 
constant  jiain  anil  irritation  he  felt  in  the 
urethra,  that  he  could  hardly  sjieak  of  his 
complaint  without  weeping.  He  had  an 
anxious  and  worn-out  countenance;  he 
liad  become  emaciated  and  feeble ;  he 
seldom  got  any  sleep,  and  had  entirely 
lost  his  ajipetite.  The  urethra  was  so  ir- 
ritable that  he  could  not  at  lirst  bear  the 
introduction  of  a  bougie  without  fainting, 


and  feeling  the  sensation  as  if  a  red-hot 
iron  were  jjassed ;  and  he  voided  his  urine 
only  by  drops.  He  ha<l  lost  the  erectile 
powerof  the  penis,  and  was  (]uiteiini)otent. 
After  some  trouble  and  dilliculty,  1  at 
length  got  him  intt)  such  a  state  as  to  bear 
tlie  passage  of  a  bougie,  and  found  a 
stricture  situated  seven  inches  from 
the  orifice.  As  he  suffered  much 
pain  in  passing  the  instrnment,  and 
as  the  urethra  at  the  striclured  i>art 
was  extremely  sensitive  and  tender,  I  only 
made  one  incision  at  a  time  with  the  ure- 
thral perforator.  After  four  applications 
of  the  instrument,  1  succeeded  in  jjcrforat- 
ing  the  obstruction.  A  small  gum  elastic 
catheter  was  passed,  and  left  in  the  blad- 
der. This  was  withdrawn^  aiul  a  larger 
size  introduced  on  the  second  day.  Four 
days  from  the  operation  the  catheters  were 
left  off,  and  he  was  treated  by  steel  dila- 
tors. In  a  month  a  No.  10  could  be 
passed,  that  size  being  the  natural  calilire 
of  his  urethra. 

Remark. — In  this  case,  as  in  the  last, 
impotence  was  produced  by  the  stricture, 
and  disease  was  attended  by  the  worst 
symptoms. 

Case  XIX. — Stricture,  produciuf/  Re- 
tention of  Urine,  perforated. 

In  September  lf(33,  I  w  as  recjuested,  in 
consultation  with  Mr.  Walker,  of  Picca- 
dilly, to  see  a  gentleman  who  had  la- 
boured under  retention  of  urine  for  more 
than  two  days,  and  who  had  had  i)ernia- 
nent  stricture  for  some  years.  The  blad- 
der was  extremely  distended,  reaching  as 
high  as  the  umbilicus;  and  he  was  suffer- 
ing the  most  excruciating  agony,  not  being 
able  to  void  even  a  dro])  of  urine.  Mr. 
Walker  had  most  judiciously  employed 
every  remedy  in  liis  power,  but  without  ef- 
fect, and  the  smallest  catheter  could  not 
be  passed  farther  than  five  inches  down 
the  canal.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  as  the  bladder  must  otherwise  have 
been  punctured,  I  proposed  the  perfora- 
tion of  the  stricture.  Accordingly  I  intro- 
duced the  urethral  ])crforator,  and  gradu- 
ally cut  through  about  an  inch  of  stric- 
ture, which  enabled  me  to  pass  a  catheter 
fully  seven  inches.  There  was,  however, 
so  much  spasm,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  it  into  the  bladder.  We  therefore 
])laced  him  in  a  warm  bath,  and  bled  him 
to  four-and-twenty  ounces.  On  taking 
him  out  of  the  bath,  he  was  ordered  a  dose 
of  liq.  ojiii  sed.  (mxxv.),  and  we  agreed  to 
meet,  (thinking  that,  being  under  the  in- 
fluence of  ojjium,  he  might  be  more  tran- 
(|uil,)  early  in  tlie  nioruiiig,  to  make  ano- 
ther attempt  to  pass  the  catheter,  or,  if  we 
failed,  to  puncture  the  bladder.  We  met 
at    ei"lit    o'clock :    a   catheter  was  then 
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passed  with  the  a;veatest  ease,  and  at  least 
three  pints  of  hii^h-ccilouied  aerid  urine 
was  drawn  oft".  Tlie  catheter  was  left  in 
the  hiadder,  and  changed  fur  one  of  a 
larsjer  size  every  other  day  ;  and  in  a  fort- 
night a  No.  12  could  be  passed  w  ith  the 
iifreatcst  facility.  He  has  continued  well 
ever  since. 

Remark. — It  will  be  seen  that  this 
jiaticnt  was  reduced  to  the  very  last  ex- 
tremity before  tlie  stricture  was  ])erfb- 
rated.  There  is  no  doubt,  had  not  this 
o])crati()n  been  performed,  tlic  bladder 
must  have  been  punctured. 

Case  XX. — Stricture  of'3oi/ears^  dura- 
tion perforated. 

April  2d,  1834.— Mr.  H.,  a^t.  o7,  first 
felt  symptoms  of  stricture  in  the  ui'ethra 
at  the  age  of  22.  Six  years  afterwards  it 
had  so  much  increased  that  he  was  obliged 
to  apply  for  surgical  advice.  Sixteen 
years  after  this  period  the  passage  was  so 
much  contracted,  that  he  got  an  attack  of 
retention  of  urine,  which  was  so  violent 
that  his  life  was  considered  in  danger. 
F'or  thirteen  years  afterwards  bougies 
were  passed  by  difl'erent  surgeons,  j)ut 
none  could  ever  be  got  into  the  bladder. 
In  March  1834  he  applied  to  me,  and  I 
found  he  had  an  impermeable  stricture  of 
the  bulb.  I  passed  the  urethral  perfora- 
tor, and  divided  the  stricture  at  one  ope- 
ration. From  this  period  steel  dilators 
were  passed,  until  a  No.  13  could  be  intro- 
duced with  ease.  During  the  whole  time, 
this  ]iatient  went  about,  and  followed  his 
usual  occupation. 

Remark. — In  this  case,  as  in  many 
others  which  I  have  lately  published,  no 
otlier  treatment  (excepting-  the  division 
of  the  stricture  from  the  perineum)  could 
have  been  adopted  but  perforation. 

Case  XXI. — Two  Strictures  divided  hij 
the  Laucetted  Stilette. 

Mr.  R.,  fet.  47,  has  been  afflicted  with 
strictures  for  nineteen  years,  which  arose 
from  a  badly-treated  gonorrhoea.  He  has 
been  in  the  continual  habit  of  passing 
bougies  ever  since  ;  and  although  he 
sometimes  has  obtained  relief  during  their 
employment,  yet  they  have  always  returned 
immediately  afterwards.  Seventeen  years 
ago  he  had  retention  of  urine,  which 
ended  in  extravasation  into  the  perineum, 
the  region  of  the  pubes,  and  the  parts 
adjacent.  An  opening  was  made  into  the 
urinary  abscess  by  the  surgeons  who  at- 
tended him  at  the  time,  and  a  considera- 
ble quantity    of  urine  and  pus   let   out. 


For  about  two  months  after  the  o]ieration 
the  urine  jjassed  through  the  wound  in  the 
perineum.  The  wound  at  length  healed 
up,  and  the  natural  passage  was  restored. 
Since  this  period  he  has  passed  bougies 
for  himself,  but  of  late  years  the  j)assage 
has  nearly  closed  up  again;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pain  and  irritation  of  the 
urethra  and  bladder,  his  health  has  greatly 
suffered ;  and  his  rest  at  night,  from  the 
constant  inclination  to  make  water,  has 
been  broken.  On  examining  him,  I  found 
two  strictures,  one  four  inches  from  the 
orifice,  and  the  other  six  :  through  these  l 
could  only  pass  the  smallest-sized  bougie. 
On  the  IHth  of  this  month  (June,  1834)  T 
divided  the  first  stricture,  and  on  the  20tli 
the  second.  Steel  dilators  have  since  been 
passed  daily;  and  at  this  present  time  I 
can  introduce  into  the  bladder  a  No.  12 
with  the  greatest  facility.  This  patient 
has  never  been  confined,  and  has  gone 
about  as  usual.  He  has  lost  all  the  pain 
and  irritation  of  the  urethra,  andean  void 
his  urine  in  a  full-sized  stream. 

Remarks. — It  may  be  observed,  from 
the  cases  which  I  have  now,  as  well  as 
from  those  which  Ihave  before  ])uhlished, 
that  strictures  of  the  nretlira  may  be  per- 
forated or  divided,  without  the  least 
dano-er,  in  any  part  of  the  canal,  even 
from  the  orifice  to  the  third  or  middle 
lobe  of  the  prostate  gland.  When  I 
first  adopted  this  treatment,  I  felt  it 
necessary,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  to 
place  the  patient  on  a  very  strict  disci- 
pline, keeping  him  on  low  diet,  purg-- 
ing-  him,  and  a])stracting  blood  by 
leeches,  ''^c.  It  gratifies  me  now  to 
state,  that  I  have  not  found  of  late,  un- 
less under  peculiar  circumstances,  such 
severe  treatment  necessary :  in  most 
cases  I  have  allowed  the  patient  to  live 
moderately  well,  and  to  go  about  as 
usual,  without  confining  him.  After 
the  operation,  also,  I  have  omitted  leav- 
ing a  catheter  in  the  bladder,  merely 
passing"  steel  dilatoi's  every  day  for  some 
time  afterwards.  This  plan  of  treat- 
ment has  usually  answered  equally  as 
well  as  when  the  catheter  has  been  in- 
troduced and  left  in  the  canal  of  the 
urethra. 

In  conclusion  to  these  remarks,  I  beg 
again  to  repeat,  that  I  have  never  known- 
any  mischief  arise  from  the  operation; 
the  ])ain  has  beeii  but  trifling, — iu)t  more, 
nor  even  in  some  cases  so  nuich,  as  the 
])uncture  made  in  bleeding;  there  has 
never  been  haemorrhage  from  tlie  cutting; 
no  false  passages  made;  no  extravasa- 
tion of  urine,  nor  abscesses  formed  in 
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consequence;  nor,  indeed,  has  there  ever 
been  in  any  instance  a  single  unAivoura- 
ble  synijjtoni  occur.  The  treatment  l)as 
bceuahvays  attended  with  success,  and 
the  patients,  from  having  been  in  tlic 
most  deplorable  and  painful  state  of  dis- 
ease, bcin<^  emaciated  and  worn  out  by 
their  long^  and  continued  sufl'eriugs, 
have  in  a  short  period  been  so  relieved, 
that  they  have  gained  flesh,  and  have 
become  healthy  and  strong-. 


BIR3IIi\GHAM  COUNTER- 
MEMORIAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Siu, 
The  following  Memorial,  transmitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion, appointed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  respectfully  offered  to  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  London  ^ledical  Gazette,  for 
insertion  or  notice  in  his  liberal,  candid, 
and  able  publication,  by  his  veiy  obe- 
dient servant, 

John  K.  Booth. 

The  Physicians  of  the  Birming-ham 
General  Hospital,  believing  that  the 
opportunities  afforded  for  medical  and 
surgical  education  by  that  institution 
arc  equal  to  those  of  the  London  hospi- 
tals, submit  the  following  reasons  in 
supjtort  of  their  ()i)iuion  :  — 

\.  The  Birmingham  Hospital,  con- 
taining 180  beds,  is  as  large  as  most  of 
the  London  hospitals. 

2.  The  manufactories  of  the  town, 
and  the  mining  operations  of  its  neigh- 
bourhood, afford  a  large  number  of 
accidents,  almost  all  of  -which  are 
brought  to  the  Birmingham  Hospital. 

.'5.  This  Hospital,  being  open  to  pa- 
tients coming  from  any  distance,  and 
not  apjiropriated  exclusively  to  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  contains 
cases  of  all  the  diseases  prevailing  in 
the  Midland  Counties,  of  which  Bir- 
mingham may  be  considered  as  the 
centre. 

4.  Clinical  lectures  and  instructions 
are  given  by  tiie  physicians,  who  reyu- 
larly  attend  three  times  a-week,  and 
oftener  when  the  cases  are  urgent. 

/>.  In  order  to  enforce  due  attcndaiice 
of  the  pujjils,  they  are  required  to  enter, 
at  each  time,  their  names  in  a  book  ]no- 
vidcd  for  that  purpose  ;  and  certifcates 


are  not  granted  to  them  unless  this  re- 
gulation shall  have  been  strictly  ob- 
served. 

0.  Medical  cases  are  accurately  re- 
corded for  the  use  of  the  students;  and 
the  bodies  of  all  patients,  medical  or 
surgical,  who  die  in  the  house  (if  per- 
mitted), are  examined  in  the  presence  of 
at  least  one  of  the  ofticers. 

7.  All  accidents,  or  urgent  medical 
cases,  are  admitted  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night,  without  any  ticket 
of  recommendation  being  required. 

8.  The  Physicians  of'  the  Birming- 
ham General  Hospital  are  of  opinion 
that  provincial  medical  and  surgical 
schools,  in  connexion  with  tlie  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  such  institutions 
as  the  Birmingham  General  Hospital, 
give  to  the  student  a  complete  know- 
ledg'e  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
his  ])rofcssion,  which  is  furtlier  gua- 
ranteed to  the  public  by  the  examina- 
tions in  London. 

(Signed)       Geo.  Edw.  Hale, 
John  K.  Booth, 
James  Johnstone, 
John  Eccles. 

Geni-ral  Hospital,  Birmingham, 
June  28,  1834. 


ON  PROVINCIAL  EDUCATION. 

THE      BRISTOL     MEMORIAL       CONSIDERED. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
As  a  provincial  practitioner,!  request  at 
your  hands  the  favour  of  being  allowed 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
confining  surgical  education  to  the  pro- 
vinces— a  subject  which  appears  to  have 
laid  strong  hehl  on  the  attention  of  the 
memoralizing  surgeons  of  Bristol,  and 
has  been  treated  by  them  in  a  very  self- 
satisfactory,  but  not  particularly  modest 
vvaj^ :  and  the  same  may  be  as  truly 
said  of  the  teachers  of  the  "  Bristol 
Medical  School,"  the  glories  of  which 
I,  for  one,  must  confess  myself  to  have 
been  quite  ignorant  of,  until  cnlightcnied 
by  the  dashiug  communication  with 
which  they  have  lately  favoured  the 
medical  world. 

In  the  l)usiness  of  teaching,  some- 
thing- more  than  an  amj)le  stock  of  ma- 
terials is  required, — something-  relating 
to  the  teacher,  whose  full  and  intimate 
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acquaintance  with  the  subject,  whose 
leisure  to  instruct,  and  wliose  capability 
to  arrai)o-e  and  impart  his  ideas,  is  of 
chief  importance.  It  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  the  possession  of  a  mine  is  at- 
tended with  the  ability  profitably  to 
work  and  explore  it,  or  that  a  suri^eon 
must  be  a  capable  teaclier  because  iie 
is  attached  to  a  larg-e  hospital ;  and 
yet,  if  the  Bristol  memorial  assert  any 
thinp-,  it  asserts  this ;  than  whicli  a  more 
illog^ical  and  monstrous  proposition  m  as 
never  advanced.  The  qualifications  of 
the  teacher,  I  say,  are  of  greater  im]ior- 
tance  than  abundance  of  materials  of  in- 
struction ;  and  we  ought  principally  to re- 
g'ard  tliosc  qualificatiovis,  in  compaiing 
schools,  or  admitting' to  privilcg-es.  The 
Bristol  surg'cons  have,  indeed,  shov.n  no 
lack  of  spirit  in  throwing-  down  the 
g"auntlct  on  this  point,  as  a  reference  to 
the  fifth  and  last  head  of  reasoning-  will 
siiow''* ;  and  as  no  metropolitan  surg-oon 
has  accepted  the  clialleng-e,  they  ])roba- 
bly  hug-  themselves  in  the  belief  that 
they  have  come  off  victorious — that,  al- 
beit unknown  beyond  the  precincts  of 
their  city,  they  are  yet  equal  in  ability 
and  desert  to  the  great  lig'hts  of  Eng-- 
lish  surg-ery,  whom  we  all  revere — and 
that,  surg-eon-apothecary-accoucheurs  as 
they  are,  they  have  still  contrived  to 
achieve,  in  surg-eiy,  triumphs,  and  an 
extent  of  knowledge,  as  great  as  those 
who  have  pursued  the  subject  with  not 
less  earnestness,  not  fewer  opportuni- 
ties, but  without  the  collateral  aid  of 
pharmaceutical  and  obstetric  practice. 

The  medical  art  is  so  complex,  and 
embraces  so  wide  a  field,  that  no  indi- 
vidual can  hope  to  excel,  or  reach  the 
highest  possible  point  of  perfection  in 
every  department  of  it ;  there  is  a  ne- 
cessity, if  full  justice  is  to  be  done  to 
the  subject,  for  a  division  of  labour. 
This  principle  is  recognised  and  acted 
upon  in  every  pursuit  and  profession 
affordiiig-  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  ])owers;  but  in  England,  as 
regards  the  medical  art,  it  obtains  only, 
with  a  iew  isolated  exceptions,  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  this  it  is  which  seems  to  me 
to  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  London  surgeons.  They 
are  strictly  and  fully  surgeons,  and  their 
time  and  mental  labours  are  not,  as  in 
the  country,  largely  eng-rossed  either  by 
the  superintendence  of  pharmaceutical 
manipulations,    or   the    more    enchain- 
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ing  occupations  of  midwifery.  Will 
it  be  affirmed  tliat  a  surgeon  ]n-actis-. 
ing-  midwifery  is  as  free  to  devote 
large  portions  of  Ills  time  to  his  hospital 
patients,  to  the  public  instruction  of 
pupils,  and  to  the  preparation  and  deli- 
very of  courses  of  lectures,  as  one  who 
forswears  that  alluring-  and  absorl)ing 
branch  of  practice  .-'  Supposing  the  ca- 
pabilities and  opportunities  to  be  equal, 
which  is  likely  to  become  the  better 
surgeon,  and  prove  the  better  teacher  ? 
For  my  part,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  on  the  matter.  The  result  is  as 
might  be  expected;  and  I  believe  the 
whole  profession,  save  the  interested 
parties,  are  pretty  mucii  of  the  same 
opinion.  I  really  do  think  Sir  Astley 
Cooper    is     a    greater    surgeon     than 

Mr.    H ;    and   that   the   system   of 

division  of  labour,  rather  than  any  ori- 
g-iiial  difl!crence  in  tlieir  mental  consti- 
tution or  education,  has  enabled  the  for- 
mer to  become  so.  But,  besides  this  divi- 
sion of  employment,  which  brings  witli 
it  leisxn-e,  and  a  stimulus  to  think,  (both 
too  often  wanting  when  a  practitioner  is 
daily  overwhelmed  by  a  run  of  all  sorts 
of  cases  in  all  departments  of  an  exten- 
sive and  difficult  art),  the  metropolitan 
practitioner  is  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  other  circumstances,  whicli  must  tend 
to  raise  his  capabilities  higher  than 
those  of  bis  provincial  brethren  in  ge- 
neral. These  are,  collision  with  the 
highest  orders  of  intellect  and  attain- 
ment, not  only  in  his  own  profession, 
but  in  every  walk  of  life  :  and  will  any 
one  say  that  this  constant  association 
with  all  that  the  age  produces  of  great, 
and  admirable,  and  refined,  must  not 
impress  a  mind  most  favourably,  and 
dispose  it  to  tjie  fullest  and  severest  cul- 
tivation of  its  |)o\i  ers  ?  The  other  in- 
fluences are  such  as  are  contained  in,  1, 
the  practising-  among  bettei-  judges  of 
professional  merit,  «liich  I  consider  tlie 
combined  profession,  and  much  of  the 
])opulation  of  a  metropolis,  to  be;  and, 
2,  the  possession  of  ample  libraries  and 
museums,  which,  though  not  necessary 
to  every  ])ractitioner,  are  certainly  oi 
the  greatest  use  to  the  teacher,  and 
through  him  to  the  student.  From  all 
these  sources,  on  vvhicii  I  w  ish  my  space 
would  allow  me  to  dilate,  I  cannot  help 
considering  that  the  London  surgeons 
draw  an  amount  of  "  capabilities  and 
attainments,"  whicli  practitioners  in  the 
inovinces,  under  the  existing  system, 
cannot  hope  to  equal.     On  the  ground, 
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therefore,  of  more  information  beings 
procurable  in  Loudon,  I  tliink  sur<>-ical 
students  should  be  compelled  to  resort 
thither.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  am 
not  ])reparcd  to  assert  that  the  law 
should  exist,  if  the  surf»"eons  of  many  of 
the  provincial  hosjiitals  were  debarred 
from  induloii)<>-  themselves  in  accou- 
cheurs'and  apothecaries' pursuits;  either 
of  which,  however  useful  and  honoura- 
ble their  exercise  mav  be,  appears  to  me 
incompatible  both  with  conveying  the 
cultivation  of  surgery  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  with  due  doctrinal  or  practi- 
cal teaching. 

As  to  the  inducement  the  Bristol  lec- 
turers hold  out  to  persons,  of  being  able 
to  qualify  them  at  a  less  expense  and  in 
less  time  than  could  ha]i])en  in  London, 
I  would  make  them  a  juesent  of  so  cre- 
ditable and  worthy  a  piece  of  argumenta- 
tion, only  remarking,  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  on  this  text  further 
favour  tlieir  brethren  with  their  notions  of 
what  the  claims  which  medicine  has  to  be 
considered  a  liberal  pursuit,  and  its  fol- 
lowers to  rank  as  gentlemen,  consist  in 
— whether  in  hastily  shuffling  through 
a  cheap  and  imperfect  education  in  some 
corner  of  some  unknown  province,  or  the 
reverse?— I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Spectator. 

Liverpool,  June  25, 1834. 


ANALYSES  AND  NOTICE.SoF  BOOKS. 


"  L'Auteur  se  tue  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  Bbrdger." — D'Aukmbert. 


A  Pracllcitl  Treatise  on  Medical  Juris  ■ 
praclctice,  with  so  much  of  Anafmii/, 
Phi/sioloffi/,  Pathologi/,  and  the  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  and  Snrgoi/,  as  are 
essential  to  be  known  hy  Members  of 
Parliament,  Lawyers,  ^c.  Vc.  By 
J.  CiniTY,  Esq.,  BaiTister  at  Law. 
Part  I. 

If  any  medical  man  takes  u])  this  l)ook. 
expecting  to  find  in  it  Avhat  its  title  pro- 
perly implies,  and  what  ihe  medical 
profession  would  ])resumc  that  a  work 
ofl^ered  them  by  Mr.  Chitty  .should  con- 
tain— namely,  law,  or  legal  science,  as 
it  is  ap])]icable  to  medicine,  he  ^^  ill  be 
grievously  disap])ointcd.  This  large 
and  ex])ensive  volume  is  a  mere  com])i- 
lation    of    anatomv'    and     physiology, 


drawn  from  those  elementary  treatises 
with  which  every  member  of  the  profes- 
sion is  Himiliar.  The  author,  indeed, partly 
admits  this  in  his  jireface,  where  he  says 
he  does  not  anticipate  being  regarded  as 
an  authority  by  medical  practitioners, 
but  insinuates  that  students  may  find 
him  serviceable  as  a  condenser.  To 
judges,  barristers,  magistrates,  and  pri- 
vate gentlemen,  as  well  as  to  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  Mr.  Chitty  con- 
ceives tliat  his  book  will  be  eminently 
useful.  The  volume  now  published,  we 
are  given  to  understand,  is  but  a  portion 
of  the  whole  work  ;  which  is  to  embrace, 
"  First,  anatomy  and  physiology ; 
secondly,  ))athology,  and  the  science 
and  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
&c. ;  thirdly,  medical  jurisprudence 
and  police,  and  the  laws  relating  to 
public  health  and  injuries  to  the  pei*son, 
and  the  medical  and  surgical  evidence  ; 
and  fourthly,  tlie  laws  relating  to  all 
members  of  the  medical  profession." 
If  Mr.  Ciiitty  had  confined  himself  to 
the  last  three  heads,  he  would  have  ]>ru- 
dently  remained  within  his  own  ele- 
ment, and  been  more  likely  to  produce 
a  work  of  real  value.  As  it  is,  we  have 
here  only  a  common-place  book  or  com- 
pendium of  anatomy  and  physiology — 
\\'\%  first  head;  and  how  he  is  to  con- 
trive to  dispatch  the  other  three  or  four 
important  topics  of  which  he  means  to 
treat,  as  he  promises,  in  another  volume 
like  this,  we  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive. But  a  word  or  two  touching  the 
materials  before  us. 

Mr.  Chitty  allows,  though  somewhat 
reluctantly,  that  counsel  in  general  are 
shallow  men  of  science:  but  he  obviouly 
proceeds  on  that  admission  throughout 
his  work,  for  we  find  him  every  where 
defining  the  simplest  medical  terms, 
and  overloading  his  jiages  v\  ith  puerile 
explanations.  Even  "  anatomy,"  he  in- 
forms us,  is  derived  "from  the  Greek  ana, 
'apart,'  and  temno,  'to  cut,'  or  'to  cut 
apart,'  or  dissection  !"  We  copy  this 
clumsy  attempt  at  etymology  literatim. 
"  Physiology,"  "pathology,"  "surgery," 
&c.  are  disposed  of  in  like  manner;  but 
VI  e  may  observe,  that  where  derivations 
would  be  more  wanted — as  where  cer- 
tain terms  from  Mason  Good's  nomen- 
clature are  most  needlessly  introduced 
—  none  are  given.  Thus  we  find  the 
words  Empressma  Larynzitis,  and  E. 
Bronchleminilis,  ])eriia])s,  to  ])uzzle  the 
young  lawyers,  ofl'ered\^ithout ceremony; 
at  the  same  time,  the  reader  is  informed 
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that  the  Saxon  word  Tliroat  is  "  from  the 
Greek  Opoew,  to  speak." 

There  are  several  errors,  not  merelj 
typograpliical,  scattered  throug'h  the 
volume,  n  liich  would  require  careful  cor- 
rection. Thus  we  have  in  several  places 
"  the  cutis  ycnuii''''  as  one  of  the"  three 
skins"  hy  which  the  hody  is  covered. 
We  obscr\e,  also,  "  Pncuma  Thorax" 
mentioned  as  a  disease  of  the  chest,  and 
"  cerimt"  given  as  tlieLatin  name  for  ear- 
wax.  The  ])lates  which  accompany  tlie 
text  are  wretchedly  done:  some  of  those 
representing"  the  viscera  are  very  vile  and 
execrable. 

Hortus  Medicus ;  or  Figures  (Oid  De- 
scriptions of  the  more  important 
Plants  used  in  3Iedicine,  Ve.  ^c.  By 
George  Graves,  and  John  Davie 
MoRRiES,  M.D.  Edinburgh,  1834. 
The  author  states,  that  he  has  been  in- 
duced to  undertake  the  present  work 
from  a  considci-ation  of  the  expensive 
manner  in  \a  hicli  other  volumes  on  this 
subject  have  been  g-otup:  nevertheless, 
the  price  of  the  one  before-  us  is  two 
g-uineas  coloured,  and  tliirty  shilling's 
plain.  The  plates,  however,  are  very 
far  superior  to  those  in  any  work  on 
medical  botany  published  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  some  of  them  are  excellent 
specimens  of  the  art.  They  have  one 
great  defect — that  of  being-  in  many  in- 
stances badly  selected ;  that  is  to  say, 
we  have  beautiful  representations  of 
plants  familiar  to  all,  while  those  with 
which  we  are  least  acquainted  are  for 
the  most  jiart  omitted.  This  ought  to 
be  remedied  in  another  edition,  or  in 
another  volume. 

The  medical  and  pharmaceutical  part 
is  a  mere  compilation;  nevertheless,  the 
compilation  is  a  good  one. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  July  5,  1834. 


"  Licet  on)Jiibus,  licet  etiam  milii,  dignitatem 
Artis  Medicce  tiieri  ;  potestas  niodo  veiiiendi  in 
publicum  sit,  diceiidi  periculura  iioii  recuso." 


BIOGRAPHTCAL   SKETCH  OF  SIR 

GILBERT  BLANE. 
We   had   only  time   last   week   to    an- 
nounce the  death  of  this  distingruished 


man,  in  the  85th  j^ear  of  his  ag-e.  Wc 
propose  at  present  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  short  sketch  of  his  life. 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane  was  born  in  1749 ; 
being-  the  son  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Blane, 
of  Blanefield,  a  small  estate  in  Ayrshire. 
He  received  the  early  education  which  is 
usual  in  Scotland  among-  those  intended 
for  the  church — for  this  was  Sir  Gilbert's 
orig-inal  destination.  Circumstances, 
however,  having'  occurred  to  change  his 
views,  he  embraced  the  profession  of 
physic  with  ardour,  and  distinguished 
himself  among  his  fellow-students  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
spent  five  years.  In  the  year  1775,  at 
which  time  he  was  one  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  Medical  Society,  the  building- 
wherein  the  meetings  are  still  held 
was  erected,  on  whicli  occasion  he 
delivered  an  oration  highly  creditable 
to  his  talents.  Already,  while  still  at 
the  University,  Blane  had  distin- 
guished himself  among  his  fellow- 
students  by  his  talents  and  industry. 
He  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Robert- 
son, the  author  of  the  Scottish  History; 
of  Dr.  Blair,  the  author  of  the  popular 
sermons;  and  of  Dr.  Cullen.  By  them 
he  was  recommended  to  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  who  was  then  at  the  zenith  of 
his  reputation  in  London.  About  this 
time  the  last  Lord  Holdernesse  was  de- 
clining in  years  and  health,  and  required 
a  domestic  medical  attendant;  and  Blane 
was  selected  by  Dr.  Hunter  as  the  most 
fit  person  for  this  office.  The  above 
nobleman  was  reckoned  the  most  accom- 
plished, and  one  of  the  most  highly- 
educated  men  of  his  time,  and  was 
much  in  the  confidence  of  His  Majesty 
George  the  Thiid.  Through  him  Dr. 
Blane  was  at  once  introduced  to  that 
circle  of  fashionable  life  in  which  he 
was  destined  at  a  future  period  to  move. 
To  the  kindness  of  Lord  Holdernesse 
likewise,  joined  to  the  professional  re- 
commendation of  Dr.  Hunter,  he  owed 
his  introduction  to  Lord  Rodney,  with 
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wliom  he  sailed  on  liis  brilliant  naval 
expedition,  in  the  capacity  of  private 
physician,  without  any  public  situaion. 
During  the  first  eng-ag'enient,  every 
other  efficient  person  on  tlic  quarter- 
deck beino-  killed,  wounded,  or  absent 
on  otlier  duties,  Sir  Gilbert  was  em- 
ployed l)y  the  Admiral  in  conveying-  or- 
ders to  the  officers  at  the  guns :  on  one  of 
which  hazardousmissions  hewasslightly 
wounded.  So  favourable  an  impression 
was  made  by  Sir  Gilbert  on  his  friend 
and  patronbyhisconducton this  occasion, 
that  the  victory  was  followed  by  his 
promotion  to  the  high  office  of  physician 
to  the  fleet.  Tu  this  situation  he  con- 
tinued to  attract  the  favourable  notice 
of  liis  commanding'  officer,  witli  whom 
he  was  present  at  not  fewer  than  six  of 
the  most  celebrated  engagements  which 
took  place  between  1779  and  1783;  and 
of  the  battle  of  the  12th  April  he  g-ave  a 
vivid  and  authentic  account,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Lord  Stair,  which  was  after- 
wards published.  During  this  time  he 
had  the  chief  medical  charge  of  the 
fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  and  collected 
much  important  information  relative 
to  the  diseases  of  seamen,  and  their 
treatment,  and  introduced  numerous 
improvements  in  the  de])artmeut  under 
his  control. 

The  nature  of  SirGilbert's  appointment 
precluded  him  from  enjoying-  half-pay  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  unanimous 
application  to  the  Admiralty,  of  all  the 
principal  officers  who  had  been  on  the 
station,  he  was  rewarded  by  the  grant 
of  a  pension  from  the  Crown ;  which 
pension,  at  a  later  period,  was  doubled, 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  Ijords  of 
the  Admiralty. 

After  he  returned  from  the  West  In- 
dies, Sir  Gilbert  settled  in  London  as 
a  physician,  and  in  1785,  on  tlie  appli- 
cation of  his  present  ^lajcsty,  he  was 
appointed  Physician  Extraordinary  to 
George  TV.,  then  Prince  of  Wales. 
About   the  same   time,  or   a   little   be- 


fore, he  was  elected  pliysician  to  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  ;  for  which  he  was 
indebted  much  to  the  friendship  of  Sir 
Walter  Farquhar  and  Dr.  Saunders, 
but  perhaps  still  more  to  the  zealous 
co-o])eralion  of  his  former  patron.  Lord 
Rodney,  who  seems  to  have  canvassed 
for  him  with  all  tlie  hearty  good-will  of 
a  British  sailor.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  one  of  the  Governors,  his  Lordshij) 
says— 

"  I  heartily  wish  that  Dr.  Gilbert 
Blane  may  succeed  as  one  of  the  ])hysi- 
cians  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Britain 
owes  this  ])roof  to  Dr.  Blane:  for  to  his 
knowledge  and  attention  it  was  owing 
that  tl)e  English  fleet  was,  notwithstand- 
ing their  excessive  fatigue  and  constant 
service,  in  a  condition  ahvays  to  attack 
and  defeat  the  public  enemy.  In  my 
own  shi]),  the  Formidable,  out  of  niue 
hundred  men,  not  one  was  buried  in  six 
months.  jMay  I  beg-  you  will  make, 
with  my  best  respects  to  the  Governors, 
my  most  earnest  request  in  behalf  of 
Dr.  Blane." 

The  government,  during  a  series  of 
years,  had  recourse  to  the  experience 
and  sagacity  of  Sir  Gilbert  on  many 
important  occasions.  Wlien  the  Admi- 
ralty was  under  Lord  Spencer,  he  was 
ajjpointedoneof  the  commissioners  of  the 
sick  and  wounded ;  a  branch  of  the 
public  service  which  lie  greatly  improved. 
His  arrangements  for  the  provisioning 
of  fleets  on  foreign  stations  were  of  the 
most  su])erior  description,  particularly  in 
supplying"  them  with  abundance  of 
lemon-juice,  so  that  it  became  a  re- 
gular ingredient  of  the  sailors'  diet ; 
and  the  scurvy  in  consequence  was 
speedily  banished  from  our  fleets.  He 
was  consulted  on  the  subject  of  qua- 
rantine, on  the  arrangement  of  the 
hulks,  and  of  some  of  the  prisons 
on  shore,  and  also  with  respect  to 
the  trans])ortation  of  convicts ;  in  all 
which  departments  be  enforced  an 
attention  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation 
to  an  extent  which  had  not  been 
previously  practised,    and    the    results 
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of  which  were  couspicuoiislj  bene- 
ficial. The  most  remarkable  occa- 
sion, however,  on  which  liis  opinion 
was  sought,  was  during-  the  great 
and  alarming-  mortality  which  took 
place  among-  the  troops, sent  on  the 
unfortunate  expedition  to  Walchercn. 
The  report  which  he  then  made  was 
concurred  in  by  the  medical  officers  of 
the  army,  and  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  island. 

Soon  after  this  period  he  was  created 
a  baronet  by  tiie  Prince  Regent,  having- 
uow  been  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years  resident  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  palace,  and  in  extensive  private 
practice. 

Sir  Gilbert  Blaue,  after  liis  labours  at 
sea  were  terminated,  gave  to  the  world, 
during-  the  first  twenty  yeais  of  the 
present  century,  various  works,  and 
numerous  papers  in  the  transactions  of 
"  a  Society  for  the  Tmpi-ovement  of  Me- 
dical and  Surgical  Knowledge" — in  the 
"  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Transac- 
tions"— as  well  as  in  some  of  the  perio- 
dicals of  the  day.  Neither  were  his  la- 
bours altogether  confined  to  professional 
subjects ;  for  during-  the  scarcity  of 
1799  and  1800  he  published  a  treatise, 
in  which  he  shewed  not  only  the  most 
efficient  means  of  obviating-  the  danger 
of  famine,  but  of  guarding- against  the 
evils  of  discontent  and  combination 
among  the  lower  ordeis.  At  tliis  time 
the  great  scarcity  had  led  to  riots  and 
disturbances  in  the  countrj'.  Several  of 
the  judges,  and  particularly  Lord 
Kenyon,  in  his  charg-es  to  juries  on  the 
trials  of  the  rioters,  had  denounced  the 
practice  of  forestalling-  and  dealing  in 
corn,  as  the  cause  of  the  famiue. 
Blane's  pamphlet  was  reckoned  a  veiy 
successful  and  useful  one  in  destroying- 
these  prejudices.  He  also  published 
some  observations  on  naval  tactics, 
particularly  on  the  plan  of  break- 
ing- the  line,  as  practised  by  Lord 
Rodney,  and  also  wrote  a  pamphlet  to 


shew  that  corpoial  punislimcnt  could 
not  safely  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
army  or  navy. 

One  of  his  most  important  works  is 
his  Medical  Logic,  which  was  published 
in  1819;  and  which  has  gone  through 
several  editions.  He  also  edited  his 
medical  works  in  the  form  of  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
tliat  he  was  eng-aged  in  correcting  tlie 
last  proof-sheet  of  those  volumes,  con- 
cluding- with  the  words  "  valete,  vixi !" 
\\hen  he  was  seized  with  that  illuess 
from  which  his  mind,  at  least,  never  re- 
covered. Nor  is  it  perhaps  less  striking, 
that,  when  he  had  exhausted  the  last 
remains  of  his  understanding-  in  warn- 
ing his  country  ag-ainst  the  dangers  of 
cholera,  his  own  wife  should  have  been 
selected  as  one  of  the  first  victims  of  its 
invasion. 

In  the  year  18-26  Sir  Gilbert  was 
elected,  by  a  great  majority  of  votes, 
a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  al- 
though some  of  tlie  most  eminent  men 
in  Europe  liad  been  put  in  nomination 
for  the  honour;  and  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Huui])hry  Davy  he  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  London  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons, —  the  bye-laws,  we 
believe,  allowing  of  but  one  or  two 
eminent  individuals  enjoying  that  ho- 
nour. He  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  member  of  many  other 
learned  bodies. 

In  the  winter  of  1821  he  sufi'ered 
dreadfully  from  prurigo  senilis,  the  irri- 
tation being-  of  the  most  liarassing  and 
exhausting  kind.  To  this  disease  he 
remained  more  or  less  subject  during 
the  vest  of  his  life,  and  he  obtained  no 
respite  from  his  sufferings  except  when 
under  the  protection  of  large  doses  of 
opium ;  but  he  never  succeeded  in 
completely  conquering-  this  enemy  of 
old  age,  and  remained  ever  afterwards 
a  slave  to  the  remedy,  as  well  as  a 
niartvr  to   tiie  disease.     His  suflcrings 
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from  it  were,  at  times,  very  painful  to 
witness,  leaving  liim  little  rest  by  niglit 
or  by  (lay.  Under  tliis  violent  infliction, 
he  was  obliged  to  increase  tlie  dose  of 
opium  to  a  degree  seldom  witnessed ;  hav- 
ing sometimes  taken  as  much  as  a  solid 
drachm  in  the  twenty-four  hours  :  while, 
durnig  liis  last  illness,  two,  and  even 
three, hundred  drops  of  Battley's  sedative 
liquor  were  given  for  a  dose ;  so  that  the 
quantity,  in  twenty-four  hours,  some- 
times equalled  1000  minims.  His  me- 
dical attendants  often  deplored  the 
necessity  of  this  remedy,  and  attempts 
were  made,  more  than  once,  to  reduce 
tlie  quantity  and  to  leave  it  off;  but  no 
one  would  venture  to  push  the  experi- 
ment far;  and  those  about  him  were 
convinced,  by  observation,  that  the 
stimulus  could  not  have  been  withdrawn 
without  his  sinking  under  the  depriva- 
tion. The  ^  ital  flame  seems  latterly  to 
have  been  manifestly  kept  burning  by 
this  artificial  means. 

In  January  last  lie  had  a  very  severe 
attack  of  diarrhoea,  throug'h  which  he 
struggled,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  his  medical  attendants,  but  he  nev£r 
recovered  his  strength.  This  disorder 
was  quickly  followed  by  anasarca  and 
ulceration  of  tlie  legs,thegreat  drain  from 
which  gradually  exhausted  liim.  From 
the  12th  of  last  month  he  was  constantly 
confined  to  bed,  and  died  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26tb,  having  been  attended 
by  his  relation.  Dr.  Gairdner,  and  by 
Dr.  Maton,  together  with  an  old  and 
intimate  naval  friend,  Mr.  A.  Copland 
Hutchison. 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane  was  an  accom- 
plished and  learned  physician,  endowed 
with  great  natural  sagacity,  and  extra- 
ordinary zeal  and  ])crscverance  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  He  was  deeply 
anxious  for  the  advancement  of  liis 
profession,  and  never  forg'ot  the  in- 
terests of  tliat  department  in  whicli 
he  began  his  career  ; — as  an  illus- 
tration of  which,  we  may  mention  his 


establishment  of  a  prize  medal  for  naval 
surgeons,  so  often  referred  to  in  the 
pages  of  this  journal.  So  sensible 
wcie  the  medical  officers  of  the  navy 
of  his  exertions  in  their  behalf,  that 
they  presented  him,  in  1821,  with  a 
handsome  piece  of  plate,  bearing  an 
appropriate  inscription. 

Tn  his  appearance,  Sir  Gilbert  had 
much  of  the  Scotchman,  and  he  re- 
tained something  of  his  northern  accent 
to  the  last.  His  manners,  though  ho 
had  been  much  in  the  most  polished 
society,  were  not  remarkable  for  strict  at- 
tention to  minute  points  of  etiquette ; 
and  the  station  he  attained  may  fairly 
be  attributed  rather  to  his  talents  and 
industry',  than  to  the  possession  of  ex- 
ternal ffraces  or  artificial  attractions. 


THE  ORIGINAL  MEMORIAL  FROM 
BIRMINGHAM. 

As  we  have  given  the  respective  docu- 
ments from  the  Bristol,  Batli,  and  Win- 
chester surgeons,  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
vincial education,  as  well  as  the  counter- 
memorial  fiom  the  physicians  of  the 
Birmingham  Hospital  (see  p.  480),  we 
think  it  right  to  present  our  readers  with 
a  copy  of  the  original  memorial  from 
Birmingham,  although  we  have  already 
stated  its  leading'  sentiments  at  some 
length  in  tlie  course  of  our  remarks  on 
this  subject. 

A  rough  draft  of  an  intended  memorial 
from  the  surgeons  of  the  Bristol  Hos- 
pital, praying  the  Legislature  to  make 
such  alterations  in  the  charter  of  the 
Royal  Colleg-e  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
as  will  in  future  disjteiise  with  residence 
in  the  metrojiolis,  having  been  presented 
to  the  surgeons  of  the  Birmingham  Hos- 
pital for  their  ajiproval, 

They  beg  to  state,  that  having"  care- 
fully and  maturely  weighed  all  the  ob- 
jections stated  therein,  they  respectfully 
decline  taking  any  part  in  such  petition. 

They  do  not  consider  the  reasons  of 
such  moment  or  weight  as  to  justify  the 
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taking  away  from  tlie  Court  of  Exa- 
miners of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
sueb  a  ])ower  as  complained  of — viz.  the 
con]])elling  tlie  six  months'  attendance 
at  a  London  Hospital. 

They  consider  the  Provincial  JNIedical 
Schools  of  great  value  to  the  students  of 
the  medical  profession,  as  elementary 
ones,  and  as  laying  the  ground-work  of 
sound  anatomical  knowledge  in  the 
early  career  of  the  student ;  and  they 
think  tlie  Court  of  Examiners  of  the 
Roj'al  College  of  Surgeons  have,  with 
sufficient  liberality,  met  the  views  of 
such  preparatory  schools,  in  remitting 
attendance  on  the  metropolitan  hospitals 
to  the  above-named  period. 

In  reply  to  the  objections — viz.,  in 
the  first  place,  "the  o])portunities  being 
fully  as  adequate  in  most  of  the  pro- 
vincial hospitals  for  every  purjiose  of 
education  as  those  in  t)ie  metropolis" — 
we  beg-  to  observe,  that  we  see  great 
ad\  autage  resulting,  and  always  likely 
to  residt,  from  students  being-  obliged  to 
attend  foi'  six  months  at  the  metropoli- 
tan hospitals.  The  comparisons  they 
will  necessarily  draw  from  the  diversity 
of  practice  in  operations,  treatment,  &c. 
will  be  of  infinite  use  to  them  when  they 
themselves  become  hereafter  active  and 
responsible  practitioners. 

The  second  objection  —  "That  the 
morals  of  students  are  more  likely  to 
become  corrupted  in  London  than  in  the 
larger  provinciitl  towns," — is  not  at  all 
home  out  by  facts. 

The  third  objection — "  That  owing  to 
the  present  existing  restriction,  students 
very  commonly  neglect  to  avail  them- 
selves of  present  advantages,  in  the  hope 
that  they  shall  have  full  opportunity  of 
redeeming  them  when  in  town" — is,  in 
our  opinion,  »to<  valid.  The  idle 
and  dissolute  are  to  be  found  in 
every  walk  of  life;  and  with  the  exist- 
ing privileges,  we  do  not  believe  that 
students  in  general  ai'e  so  negligent  of 
their  own  future  interests  as  the  objec- 
tion would  seem  to  imply. 

The  fourth  objection — "  That  it  im- 
plies an  invidious  distinction  between 
the  teachers  in  the  metro])olis  and  those 
in  the  provinces,"  is,  in  our  opinion, 
wholly  groundless. 

The  fifth  and  last  objection — "  That 
it  occasions  a  very  considerable  increase 
in  the  pecuniary  ex])enditure,  v/ithout 
any  ailvaiitages  in  any  degree  corres- 
pondent to  the  extent  of  tlie  outlay," 
must  be  considered   a   mere  matter  of 


opinion,    and    subject    to   various    con- 
siderations. 

In  conclusion,  we  consider  the  privi- 
leg-es  already  gi-anted  to  provincial 
schools,  so  far  as  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
liany  is  concerned,  very  injurious,  and 
likely  to  be  still  more  so  to  the  profes- 
sion in  general,  owing  to  numbers  of 
students  who  merely  jiass  their  exami- 
nation at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  which 
they  can  do  without  residence  in  Lon- 
don, or  attending  any  surgical  practice 
in  the  provincial  hospitals,  and  who 
immediately  begin  as  general  ])racti- 
tioners  in  medicine  and  surgery,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  interests  of  the  members  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

(Signed)       Richard  Wood, 
BovvvER  Vaux, 
Joseph  Hodgson, 
Alfred  Jukes, 
Surgeons  to  the  Birmingham  Hoppital. 

May  6,  !834. 
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Monday,  July  1,  1834. 
Sir  H.  Halford,  Bart,  in  the  Chair. 


This  was  the  last  meeting- of  the  season. 
We  observed  a  considerable  number  of 
eminent  provincial  physicians  and  sur- 
geons present;  more  ])articularly  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  among-  our  Edin- 
burgh bretiiren.  Two  papers  were  read — 
for  the  first  only  of  which  we  can  at 
present  make  room.  The  second,  which 
was  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Gregory,  we 
shall  lay  before  our  readers  next  week. 

On  Poisonino.     By  Dr.  Wilson, 

Physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 


A  Case  of  Poisoning  by  Carbonate  of 
Barytes. 

Before  stating  the  case,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  obsei-ve  that  Orfila  had 
never  seen  a  case  of  poisoning-  from  the 
compounds  of  barytes ;  and  the  only 
one  he  records  is  extracted  from  the 
Journal  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  and  told 
in  about  three  lines.  It  was  a  case  in 
whicli  a  girl  took  an  ounce  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  baryta,  in  mistake  for  Glau- 
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Ijer's  salts ;  wLicli  caused  a  sense  ol" 
l»urniii<>-,  vomiting',  convulsions,  cc])lui- 
lalg-ia,  and  deafness,  followed  by  death 
in  an  hour's  time. 

Orfila,  from  various  experiments  on 
animals,  concludes  that  pure  barjtes, 
or  the  carbonate,  produces  death  by  act- 
ing- on  the  ner\  ous  system,  and  corrodes 
the  parts  with  w  hicli  it  comes  in  contact, 
and  that  the  best  antidote  is  sulphate  of 
mag-ncsia  or  soda,  because  barytcs  has 
such  a  strong-  affinity  for  sulphuric  acid, 
that  sulphate  of  barytes  is  immediately 
foniied,  an  insoluble  and  inactive  com- 
])ound. 

Mr.  Brodie,  also,  from  his  experi- 
ments  with  hydro-chlorate  of  barytcs, 
concludes  that  death  is  caused  ijy  its 
action  on  the  brain  and  heart. 

The  recorded  symptoms  produced  on 
brutes  by  barytes,  and  the  effects  of  it 
on  the  liuman  subject,  are  strikingly 
similar,— as  the  following-  case  well 
illustrates. 

A  young-  woman  half  filled  a  tea-cnp 
with  "carbonate  of  barytcs,  (which  m as 
kcjjt  in  the  house  for  rats,  and  marked 
"  Poison ;")  then  filled  up  the  cup  w  ith 
water :  she  said  the  powder  fell  to  the 
bottom  like  white  sand ;  she  stirred  it 
up,  and  swallowed  the  whole  contents  ; 
she  found  no  particular  taste  ;  had 
fasted  twenty. four  hours  previously. 
Soon  afterwards  medicine  was  given  her, 
which  caused  her  to  vomit. 

On  her  way  to  the  jNIiddlcscx  Hos- 
pital in  the  evening-,  two  hours  after 
the  event,  she  found,  for  the  first  time, 
dimness  of  vision,  succeeded  by  double 
vision,  ringing  in  the  ears,  pain  in  the 
head,  and  throbbing  in  the  temples, 
a  sensation  of  distention,  and  Aveight  at 
tlie  epigastrium  :  she  said  she  felt  as  if 
blown  u])  with  wind,  and  complained  of 
palpitations. 

When  in  bed,  she  first  complained  of 
paiii  in  the  leg's  and  knees,  and  cramj)s 
in  tlio  calves.  She  vomited  twice  a 
fluid  like  chalk  and  water,  wliich 
formed  a  de]30sit.  Her  skin  was  hot 
and  dry  ;  her  face  flushed  ;  ])ulse  80, 
full  and  hard.  Repeated  doses  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  were  given  to  her. 

Duiing  the  night  she  had  fifteen 
evacuations  ;  had  no  sleep,  from  ])ain  in 
the  head  and  epigastrium,  and  ringing 
in  the  ears. 

"Jlic  next  day  she  had  a  hot  i^kin,  with 
])r()fuse  perspiration,  and  slight  ])ain 
about  the  pharynx.  Her  tongue  was 
covered  w'lui  a  white  fur,  and  moist. 


A  day  or  two  after,  the  cramps  be- 
came more  severe  in  all  the  extremities, 
with  a  sense  of  weight,  and  soreness 
wlien  touched. 

These  symptoms,  slightly  modified, 
lasted  a  long  time:  those  which  per- 
sisted the  longest,  and  which  still  exist, 
are  severe  pains  in  the  head,  pain  in 
the  left  side  and  epigastrium,  great 
and  long--continued  palpitations.  There 
has  been  much  difficulty  in  persuading 
her  to  take  any  sustenance. 

The  effect  on  the  circulation,  in  this 
case,  is  well  marked  by  the  severe  head- 
aches and  throbbing-  of  the  tem])les,  and 
the  frequent  and  long-continued  pal- 
pitations. 

The  effects  on  the  nervous  system  are 
marked  by  the  abnormal  vision,  the 
ringing  in  the  ears,  the  cramp,  pain, 
and  sense  of  weisfht,  with  numbness  of 
ttie  extremities. 

The  slo«  ness  of  her  recovery  may  in 
a  great  measure  be  attributed  to  the 
moral  afl'ectiou  under  which  she  has 
laboured.  She  left  the  hospital  last 
week. 

A  Case  of  Puisotiitig  by  Nitric  Acid. 

A  boy,  employed  at  a  coach-maker's, 
took  up  a  fjuart  bottle  of  nitric  acid, 
thinking  it  to  be  small  beer,  and 
drank  some  of  it,  which  immediately 
caused  vomiting  of  mucus,  \\ith  several 
clots  of  blood.  Pic  was  brought  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  in  half  an  hour 
after,  when  the  tongue  was  swollen, 
and  of  a  citrine  a])])eai-ance,  the  uvula 
and  tonsils  enlarg-cd,  as  if  oedematous ; 
there  was  great  pain  about  the  lar^'ux 
and  pharvnx,but  none  elsewhere  ;  pulse 
small  and  feeble ;  constant  vomiting, 
which  was  encouraged  by  frecjuent 
drauglits  of  calcined  magnesia.  Two 
hours  after,  he  was  unable  to  swallow 
liquids  ;  had  a  mixture  of  gum  and 
honey  to  moisten  the  mouth  ;  the  sick- 
ness ceased,  and  lie  began  to  doze. 

In  the  evening,  the  pulse  more  feeble 
and  intermitting-;  the  voice  very  feeble; 
face  blanched  ;  eyes  heavy,  and  half 
closed.  The  bowels  had  been  twice 
opened,  and  leeches  applied  to  the 
throat. 

Twelve  hours  after  the  accident,  the 
boy  was  evidently  dying'.  It  was  judg'- 
ed  advisable  to  make  an  ojjening  into 
tlie  traciica,  which  was  done  by  Mr. 
Ariiott;  after  whicii  the  muscles  about 
the  neck  ceased  to  act  laboriously  ;  the 
chest  was  only  raised  as  in  a  deep  sleep ; 
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lie  appeared  to  be  decidedly  relieved 
IVom  the  most  urj^eut  sjni])tonis,  and 
again  fell  into  a  calm  sleep. 

Next  moniing-  lie  continued  to  breathe 
freely  through  the  opening,  but  could  not 
swallow  ;  had  a  beef-tea  enema;  tongue 
and  lips  covered  with  a  sloughy  coat, 
peeling-  off,  leaving  a  red  suifacc,  with 
elevated  papillae.  He  struggled  through 
the  day,  and  died  in  the  evening-. 

E.i(i»iiii((tio)i  of  the  hodi/,  sixteen 
hours  after  death. — The  tong-iie  was 
covered  with  a  layer,  having-  all  the 
a])])carancc  of  the  ej)idennis,  as  it  sepa- 
rates from  the  skin  when  in  a  state  of 
decomposition  ;  it  was  perfectly  detached 
at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  leaving  a 
smooth  surface ;  but  tlie  layer  remained 
over  the  whole  pharynx,  and  for  an  inch 
and  a  half  down  the  eeso])hagns,  of  a 
more  dirty  citrine  colour  than  on  the 
tongue,  w  hich,  being  elevated,  the  part 
beneath  was  vascular,  shining-,  and 
feebly  adherent ;  about  the  middle  of 
the  oesophagus,  it  seemed  as  if  the  same 
layer  had  been  detached,  leaving  the 
ajipearance  observed  on  raising-  the 
lining-  membrane  in  the  pharynx — that 
is,  there  were  patches  of  vascular  mem- 
brane running-  down,  and  liaving  edges 
where  the  inflammation  had  ceased  ;  at 
the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  the 
membrane  was  thickened,  but  not  de- 
stroyed ;  the  surface  of  the  stomach 
was  healthy,  except  that  it  exhibited  a 
brownish  a-ppearance  at  the  glands  ; 
the  e])iglottis  was  shrivelled,  corrugated, 
and  brownish  ;  the  aperture  much  dimi- 
nished ;  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  was 
shining  after  being-  washed,  so  that 
some  flakes,  similar  to  those  afterwards 
seen  over  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  below 
the  larynx,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch 
down  the  trachea,  may  have  been 
\^ashed  away  from  the  body  of  the 
larynx.  The  vocal  chords  were  natural; 
on  se))arating  them,  tiic  membrane 
seemed  rather  shining-  and  vascular. 
Below  the  point  where  these  flakes 
were  noticed,  the  trachea  became 
gradually  more  vascular,  and  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  bronchi  the  niem- 
l)rane  was  intensely  red,  and  also 
through  the  smaller  branches;  but  no 
secretion  of  pus  was  seen. 

The  lungs  were  gorged  with  sero- 
sangiiinoleut  fluid. 

Tiie  ])reparation  is  on  the  table,  ex- 
hibiting the  appearances  which  have 
been  described. 


A  Case  of  Poisonhig  hy  Sulphuric  Acid. 

A  3"oung  woman,  having  bought  two 
pennyworth  of  oil  of  vitriol,  wiiilein  the 
shop  swallowed  part  of  it;  which  being- 
observed  by  a  little  girl  who  was  with 
her,  she  struck  the  woman's  elbow,  and 
the  cup  fell  down. 

The  patient  was  brought  directly  to 
the  Middlesex  Hospital.  When  ad- 
mitted, she  had  a  constant  desire  to 
vomit,  and  what  she  brought  up  was  of 
a  daik-brown  colour.  The  state  of  the 
mouth  could  not  be  ascertained  distinctly, 
from  tlie  whiteness  caused  by  the  mag- 
nesia taken  before  her  admission. 

Two  hours  after,  her  lips  began  to 
swell ;  the  ])ain  in  the  throat  and  sto- 
mach increas;  d,  with  a  violent  burning 
sensation.  She  had  a  restless  night, 
w  ith  frequent  vomiting,  and  a  sevisation 
as  if  she  w  ere  going  to  be  choaked. 
Her  tongue  w as  covered  with  a  white 
dense  fur,  with  traces  of  dark  veins,  like 
those  of  the  leaf  of  a  tree;  but  in  vomit- 
ing, something-  like  skin  was  said  to 
have  been  brought  u]) ;  since  which  the 
tongue  has  been  red.  There  were  scabs 
forming  about  the  lips,  hands,  and 
arms,  where  the  acid  had  touched  them. 

During  the  first  four  days  she  was 
bled  to  upwards  of  thirty  ounces,  and 
had  about  100  leeches  applied  to  the 
throat ;  and  she  took  juagnesia  and 
linsecd-tea.  Sec.  ;  after  which,  the  abdo- 
minal pains  became  much  less,  the  vo- 
miting- less  frequent,  and  she  could 
swallow  with  less  difficulty.  Her  voice 
was  pretty  distinct,  with  a  soft  and  re- 
gular pulse,  and  a  moist  and  cool 
skin  ;  but  she  had  two  or  three  shivering 
fits,  followed  by  what  she  called  a  cold 
pain  felt  about  the  navel. 

Two  days  after,  the  cough  became 
more  troublesome,  with  constant  irrita- 
tion in  the  throat,  which  continued  for 
some  time ;  when,  during  a  violent  fit 
of  vomiting-  and  coughing,  she  brought 
u])  a  large  ])iece  of  sloughy  membrane, 
which  was  found  to  consist  of  the  inner 
coats  of  the  oesophag-us,  much  thickened, 
and  very  firm  in  texture  ;  its  length  was 
eight  or  nine  inches,  and  its  width  that 
of  the  oesophagus,  being-  pervious 
throughout  its  w  hole  extent.  The  in- 
side was  quite  smooth,  the  anterior 
ragged  ;  so  that  the  entire  mucous  mem- 
brane, with  perhaps  some  of  tlie  circular 
fibres  of  the  muscular  coat,  may  both  be 
found   in   the   ejected  tube  which   has 
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been  preseivod,  and  is  now  placed  upon 
the  tiiblc.  Slic  experienced  great  pain 
in  tlic  ni'ilit  alter. 

The  fiirtlier  liislorv  of  this  case,  for  the 
last  six  montljs,  must  in  this  place  be 
omitted :  suffice  it  to  say,  her  varied 
symptoms  seem  to  be  much  influenced 
l)y  atmospheric  ciianf^cs.  During-  the 
days  on  wliich  she  suffers  the  most,  she 
is  unable  to  take  any  sustenance,  and 
lier  op])ression  causes  her  to  bring  u]), 
by  retching,  a  pint  or  two  of  mucous 
fluid  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  Of 
late  she  has  rarely  been  able  to  swallow 
any  thing-  but  fluids;  the  ojily  medi- 
cine she  has  had,  excepting  in  the  few 
first  days,  has  been  castor-oil  occasion- 
ally. She  is  much  wasted,  but  in  good 
sjjirits ;  and  now,  at  the  expiration  of 
six  months  from  her  admission,  is  much 
l>ctter  than  she  w  as  two  months  ago. 
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Friday,  June  13,  1834. 

Dr.  Faraday  on  Caoutchouc. 

It  was  observed  by  the  lecturer  that  the 
substance  of  which  be  meant  to  treat  this 
evenini^—eaoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber — 
v.as  hardly  known  about  a  century  ago, 
though  now  become  an  article  of  such 
high  importance,  not  only  for  its  remark- 
able properties,  but  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that 
when  the  people  of  Old  Spain  first  settled 
in  South  America,  about  300  years  ago, 
the  tree  which  yields  the  inspissated  juice 
of  ca(nitchouc  was  cut  down  as  useless. 
Dr.  Faraday  called  the  attention  of  his 
auditors  to  two  fine  specimens  of  the  plant, 
which  he  brought  before  them.  But  other 
parts  of  the  world  besides  South  America 
produce  this  tree :  large  quantities  of  caout- 
chouc are  now  eianmonly  imported  from  the 
East  Indies  and  otlicr  hot  climates.  The 
colour  of  the  juice  originally  is  a  yellowish 
white;  but  by  exjxjsure  to  the  atmosphere 
it  grows  dark.  The  natives  also,  who  ga- 
ther it,  by  their  adulterations  render  it  of 
a  darker  hue  than  natural.  The  mode  of 
shaping  it  into  bottles  is  well  known  ; 
the  juice  being  collected  on  clay  balls, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  caoutchouc  is  dry, 
arc  broken  up. 

Three  kinds  of  oil  are  prepared  from 
this  substance,  of  different  degrees  of  va- 
lue, and  sold  at  from  fom-  shilliugs  to 
twenty   shillings  per  gallon.      Cocoa-nut 


oil,  which  has  been  much  in  use  of  late, 
has  been  found  objectionable,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  solidifying  in  lamps: 
this  objection,  however,  is  removed  by 
adding  a  little  of  the  caoutchoueinc  to 
it,  l)y  means  of  which  it  is  kept  fluid,  and 
yields  a  brilliant  white  light;  and  thus 
cocoa-nut  oil  is  rendered  much  more  eco- 
nomical and  serviceable  than  sperm  oil, 
for  domestic  purposes. 

Besides  this  apjdication  of  caoutchouc 
to  the  purposes  of  fuel,  it  is  also  avail- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  various 
textures  which  are  all  water -proof  — 
such  as  shoes  and  boots,  thread  of  the 
finest  kinds,  elastic  balls  for  juvenile 
sports,  bandages  used  in  surgery ,  girths, 
braces,  &ic.  Dr.  F.  described  the  process 
of  manufacturing  water-proof  cloth.  A 
thin  fabric  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  fluid 
caoutchouc,  another  piece  of  the  fabric  is 
laid  above  this,  and  the  whole  is  then 
pressed  together  and  allowed  to  dry. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  eaoutehouc,  after 
having  once  been  dried  and  made  use 
of,  can  never  become  fluid  again — a  cir- 
cumstance ■which  the  learned  lecturer 
professed  himself  unable  to  explain.  The 
varnish  Mhich  caoutchouc  yields,  when 
used  as  a  solvent  for  copal,  is  of  the 
highest  value  in  the  arts :  pictures  are 
perfectl}-  protected  by  it  from  the  effects 
of  the  atmosphere.  Indian  rubber  was 
first  l)rought  to  the  notice  of  English  ar- 
tists by  Dr.  Priestley,  70  or  80  years  ago : 
he  recommended  it,  in  a  work  of  liis  on 
Perspective,  as  a  substance  well  adapted 
for  removing  blaeklead  lines.  It  was  sold, 
he  said,  by  a  person  at  the  'Change,  for 
the  very  reasonable  price  of  3s.  for  about  a 
cubic  inch  ;  but  it  was  very  durable— and 
would  never  wear  away  !  Chemists  would 
be  glad  to  hear,  Dr.  Faraday  said,  that  a 
new  principle  had  been  disenvered  in 
caoutchouc ;  he  had  had  a  small  portion 
of  the  substance  (which  he  exhibited)  sent 
him  by  the  discoverer,  at  Dresden.  Another 
remarkable  idienomenon  connected  with 
the  oil  of  caoutchouc  is,  that  it  is  attended 
by  a  dense  vapour  on  its  surface,  which 
may  be  decanted  off,  and  carried  in  an 
open  vessel. 

Such  were  the  principal  facts  relating 
to  caoutchouc  brought  before  his  audience 
by  the  learned  lecturer.  In  conclusion,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  briefly  alluding  to 
the  satisfactory  manner  iu  which  the  even- 
ing meetings  have  been  conducted  during 
the  .season.  This  was  the  last  of  them ;  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Conmiiltee,  Dr.  F.  re- 
turned tlianks  for  the  suj)port  which  they 
had  received. 
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CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  MEDI- 
CINE, 

Delivered  at  the  Hotel  Dim,  Paris, 

Bv  BI.  Chomel. 

[From   the  "  Lc9ons"  published  under  Lis    im- 
mediate inspection.] 

ANAT03IICAL  LESIONS  IN  TrPIIUS  FEVER. 

The  morbid  changes  of  structure  met 
with  in  tlurse  \\  ho  die  of  typhus  fever  are 
uo  less  varied  than  the  symptoms  which 
we  have  described  in  a  former  lecture.  Some 
of  these  cliauges  are  constant,  or  nearly  so, 
while  others  occur  in  a  certain  number  of 
cases  only ;  hence  the  distinction  into 
lesions  which  are  essential,  and  lesions 
which  are  accidental— a  very  important 
division,  and  one  which  we  shall  therefore 
adopt. 

lesions  which  are  constant. 

The  lesions  which  are  constantly,  or 
nearly  always,  met  with  in  typhoid  fever, 
occupy  the  follicles  of  the  intestines  and 
the  ganglia  of  the  mesentery.  The  altera- 
tion of  the  follicles,  whether  the  glands  of 
Brunner  or  of  Peyer,  is  far  from  being 
always  the  same.  If  the  form  of  fever 
changes  during  the  progress  of  the  malady, 
corresponding  changes  take  place  in  the 
anatomical  lesions,  dependent  upon  the 
epochs  a.t  which  such  variation  in  the 
tyije  may  have  occurred.  I  shall  describe 
these  changes,  following  them  through  the 
different  phases  of  the  disease. 

Titmejuction  of  the  intestinal  follicles  and 
mesenteric  ganglia. — It  would  be  dithcult  to 
say  at  what  epoch  of  the  fever  this  altera- 
tion commences,  because  I  have  .not  had 
occasion  to  open  the  bodies  of  typhus  pa- 
tients who  have  died  before  the  seventh  day; 
and  the  most  recent  works  contain  no  in- 
formation on  this  point.  Of  lifty-five  cases 
examined  by  M.  Louis,  the  most  recent  had 
not  proved  fatal  till  the  eighth  day.  M. 
Brettonneau  appears  to  have  examined  the 
body  of  one  patient  who  died  on  the  fifth 
day.  The  case  has  not  been  published, 
but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  report  of 
one  of  his  pupils,  it  would  not  appear  that 
the  lesion  found  at  this  time  differed  from 
those  which  presented  themselves  to  me  at 
a  later  period — viz.  the  seventh  day.  At 
this  time  the  intestines  are  usually  found 
distended  with  gas,  which  augments  their 
transparency,  and  in  many  cases  enables 
us  to  distinguish  spots  externally,  of 
greater  or  less  size,  and  more  or  less 
(tpaque.  In  examining  the  bowel  exter- 
nally, we  discover  salient  patches,  corre- 
s])onding  to  tliese  opaque  spots,  which  are 
raised  one,  two,  or  three  lines,  and  have 
projecting  borders.     The  colour  of  these 


patches  varies  with  that  of  the  surround- 
ing tissue,  l)ut  is  always  darker.  Their 
size  and  form  are  not  less  various :  the 
larger  are  elliptical — the  smaller  are  more 
round,  but  ap])car,  like  the  former,  to  have 
their  seat  in  Peyer's  glands.  Besides 
these,  still  smaller  ones  are  sometimes  met 
with,  occasionally  resembling  a  large  pus- 
tule ;  these  are  Brunner's  glands.  Such 
patches  are  found  in  the  ileum,  and  some- 
times at  the  end  of  the  jejunum;  but  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases  they  occupy 
the  end  of  the  small  intestine.  The 
largest  spots  are  always  opposite  the 
insertion  of  the  mesentery,  and  are 
I>laced  at  variable  distances  from  each 
other.  Sometimes  we  also  meet  with  this 
lesion  in  the  large  intestines,  which  only 
exhibit  spots  of  small  dimension  ;  for  in 
the  natural  condition,  aggregated  follicles 
are  never  met  with.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane which  covers  tliese,  appeared,  in  the 
only  case  wliich  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing,  at  the  seventli  day,  and  in  the 
few  wherein  death  took  place  near  this 
period,  not  to  have  suffered  any  apprecia- 
ble change.  When  an  incision  is  carried 
through  the  thickness  of  one  of  these  spots, 
and  the  edges  of  the  section  are  examined, 
the  mucous  membrane  is  first  distinguished, 
and  then  beneatli  it  a  layer,  the  thickness 
of  which  varies  from  one  to  two,  or 
even  three  lines,  formed  of  a  white  or 
slightly  yellow,  firm,  smooth,  and  bril- 
liant substance.  This  structure  has  some 
analogy  with  that  of  tubercle  not  yet 
softened,  but  differs  in  respect  to  its  bril- 
liancy, which  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
dull  aspect  of  tubercle.  Beneath  this 
layer,  which  occupies  the  whole  extent  of 
the  patch,  is  usually  found  the  cellular 
tunic,  then  the  muscular,  and  lastly  the 
peritoneum.  This  whitish  matter,  how- 
ever, in  the  isolated  follicles,  presents  it- 
self in  the  shape  of  little  cones.  It  is 
rare  that  we  can  distinguish  an  orifice  at 
the  summit  of  those  follicles  which  occupy 
the  extremity  of  the  small  intestine,  while 
it  is  often  distinguishable  in  those  follicles 
of  the  ccecum,  or  colon,  when  they  are 
changed  to  the  same  extent. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  pei'ceive  these 
changes  within  the  intestine,  we  also  find 
the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  patches  evidently  diseased; 
they  arc  considerably  enlarged,  and  of  a 
deeper  colour  than  natural.  Sometimes, 
also,  they  are  softened ;  although  there  are 
instances,  in  which,  on  the  contrarv',  they 
become  preternaturally  hard. 

The  alteration  of  the  follicles  and  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  above  described,  gene- 
rally follows  a  regular  course.  It  scarcely 
ever  happens  that  all  the  follicles  of  the 
intestine  are  affected  from  the  beginning ; 
it    is   first  in    the  part  nearest  the  ileo- 
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coeeal  valve  that  the  lesion  is  most  dis- 
tinct, the  appearance  of  change  diminish- 
ing in  proportion  as  we  recede  from  this 
point;  and  the  same  circumstance  is  ob- 
served with  regard  to  the  older  in  which 
the  ulterior  changes  take  place. 

Ulceration  of  tlie  Follicles. — If  the  patient, 
instead  of  dying  a  few  days  after  the  com- 
inenccment  of  the  attack,  sinks  at  a  later 
period,  during  the  second  stage,  the  lesion 
of  the  follicles  presents  a  different  appear- 
ance, varying  according  to  the  date  at 
which  the  disease  pi'oves  fatal,  and  other 
less  appreciable  circumstances. 

The  lirst  modification  which  is  perceived 
on  the  surface  of  the  patches,  is  in  the 
mucous  membrane  which  covers  them. 
This  membrane  commences,  about  the 
eighth,  ninth,  or  tenth  day,  or  even  later, 
to  lose  its  smooth  appearance ;  it  becomes 
rugous,  cracks,  and  even  entirely  disap- 
pears; giving  place  to  an  excavation  which 
penetrates  more  or  less  deeply  into  the  layer 
beneath  it,  the  nature  of  which  has  al- 
ready been  explained.  The  exact  period 
of  the  development  cannot  be  fixed  with 
precision.  Of  nine  patients  who  died  in 
the  clinical  wards  during  the  second  pe- 
riod, four  ])resentcd  patches  and  follicles 
without  ulceration  ;  five  shewed  ulceration 
in  diflerent  degrees;  and  from  them  it 
would  appear  that  the  ulceration  usually 
begins  between  the  ninth  and  twelfth  days. 
In  some  recent  works,  cases  are  related  in 
which  the  patches  were  untouched  by  ul- 
cerati(m  so  late  as  the  twenty-eighth  and 
thirtieth  day  of  the  disease.  However, 
in  admitting  that  the  date  of  the  original 
attack  has,  in  these  cases,  been  marked 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  they  can  only  be 
regarded  as  exceptions  to  a  general  rule, 
nothing  analogous  having  been  observed 
either  by  M.  Louis  or  myself;  and  our 
cases,  taken  together,  amount  to  not  fewer 
than  ninety-two,  in  which  the  bodies  were 
examined  after  death.  I  may  there- 
fore state,  in  a  general  way,  that  it  is 
from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth,  or  at  most 
to  the  fifteenth  day,  that  the  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  membrane  commences.  Two' 
distinct  varieties  are  met  with  in  these 
ulcerations.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases, 
the  ulceration  which  succeeds  to  the  en- 
gorgement of  the  follicles  begins  in  the 
mucous  membrane  which  covers  them.  It 
presents,  at  first,  a  small  ulcer,  which  ex- 
tends in  breadth  and  depth,  and  precedes 
the  destruction  of  the  layer  beneath.  In 
other  cases,  the  ulceration  commences 
with  the  softening  of  the  layer  which  is 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  Sujipu- 
ration  takes  place,  as  in  cases  of  gangrene, 
and  the  mucous  membrane,  as  well  as  the 
layer  beneath  it,  constitutes  a  kind  of  del)ris, 
which  has  been  sometimes  looked  upon 
as  an  eschar.     These  two  forms  of  ulcera- 


tion, although  very  dilFerent  in  their  mode 
of  development,  are  sometimes  met  with 
in  the  same  individual,  and  both  equally 
lead  to  the  same  result;  namely,  the  de- 
struction of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
the  adventitious  layer  which  forms  in 
patches  beneath  it. 

The  I'leeration  of  the  isolated  follicles 
differs  little  from  that  already  described. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
during  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  is 
the  colour  which  the  i^alchcs  s(mietimes 
assume  when  the  ulceration  commences. 
Occasionally  the  debris  of  the  patches 
preserve,  even  after  careful  washing,  a 
yellow  or  green  hue,  evidently  dejtendent 
on  the  action  of  the  bile.  As  to  the  rest, 
however,  these  cases  present  nothing  re- 
markable, except  merely  this  yellowness 
of  the  eschars. 

Intesiinal  ulcers.— J{  the  patient  sinks  at 
a  period  still  more  advanced  than  we 
have  supi^oscd  in  the  cases  above  men- 
tioned, the  alteration  of  the  follicles  pre- 
sents new  modifications.  In  some  patients, 
not  oidy  do  we  find  no  patches  remaining, 
but  there  is  actually  no  trace  of  them  left, 
nor  anything  l)ut  ulcers,  which  in  most 
cases  indicate  the  situation  of  the  large 
glands  of  Peyer,  but  v.diich,  in  other 
cases,  occupy  diflerent  situations,  and  pre- 
sent forms  so  various  as  to  lead  to  reason- 
able doubts  concerning  their  origin.  Some- 
times these  ulcers  are  bounded  by  the 
cellular  texture,  the  mucous  membrane 
alone  having  been  removed;  at  other 
times  only  the  peritoneum  remains.  The 
number  of  these  ulcers  is  also  very  various; 
it  is  rare,  however,  for  it  to  equal  that 
which  is  seen  when  death  takes  place 
during  the  first  or  second  period.  The 
appearance  which  these  ulcers  present, 
although  it  thus  offers  numerous  varieties, 
may  however  be  reduced  to  two  principal 
forms ;  one  which  may  be  called  the  simple 
intestinal  ulcer,  and  the  other  ^^hich  may 
be  called  the  intestinal  ulcer  with  hyper- 
trophy of  the  muscular  and  cellular  coats. 
In  the  first,  the  mucous  membrane  is 
white  and  exti-emely  thin,  nor  is  there  any 
ap])earance  of  inflammation,  or  any  other 
degeneration ;  the  bottom  alone  presents 
some  very  small  granulations.  The  se- 
cond form  is  recognized  by  the  prominence 
of  the  edges  and  thickening  of  the  tex- 
tures, which  also  exhibit  marks  of  inflam- 
mation, and  sometimes  are  so  firm  as  to 
resemble  seirrhus. 

Perforation  of  the  intestine. — Sometimes 
tlie  peritoneum  itself  becomes  involved  in 
the  ulceration,  after  the  other  textures 
have  been  destroyed.  In  the  cases  where 
this  accident  occurs,  the  patient  is  usually 
seized  suddenly,  and  without  obvious 
cause,  with  violent  pain,  followed  by 
.Mmploms  of  acute  peritonitis,  which  al 
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most  invariably  leads  to  a  rapid  and  fatal 
termination.  On  examination  after  death, 
effusion  into  the  peritoneinn  is  generally 
found,  and  the  nicer  detected  externally ; 
and  on  examining  it  from  within,  the 
ajierture  is  found  to  correspond  with  an 
ulceration  larger  than  the  opening,  which 
seldom  surpasses  three  lines,  and  is  gene- 
rally only  from  one  to  one  and  a  half. 
These  perforations  almost  always  form  in 
the  last  foot  of  the  length  of  the  ilium : 
sometimes  there  are  two,  and  even  three 
such  apertures.  As  to  time,  their  occur- 
rence varies  much — perhaps,  on  the  ave- 
rage, from  the  loth  to  the  30th  day.  The 
accident  is  sometimes  the  result  of  ulcera- 
tion, sometimes  of  a  true  eschar,  and  some- 
times it  is  produced  by  the  distention  of 
the  intestine,  causing  the  rujiture  of  tex- 
tures weakened  by  disease. 

Cicatrization  of  i)tte.\tiiud  ulcers. — Hitherto 
we  have  followed  the  changes  which  the 
follicles  undergo  from  their  first  enlarge- 
ment to  their  entire  destruction.  We  shall 
now  consider  them  in  a  different  point  of 
view,  and  trace  their  restoration  to  health. 
When  the  patient  sinks  at  a  period  more 
advanced  than  we  have  yet  sapposed,  such 
as  six  weeks  or  two  months,  the  edges  of  the 
ulcers,  which  w"e  have  described,  as  simple, 
have  become  so  flat,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  where  the  mucous  membrane  ends,  and 
the  ulcer  begins.  At  the  centre  of  this 
last,  some  small  inequalities  may  be  seen, 
particularly  when  the  part  is  examined 
under  water.  When  the  patients  die  at  a 
period  still  more  advanced,  sometimes  no 
trace  of  ulceration  is  found,  but  occasion- 
ally there  is  only  a  slight  depression,  with 
a  perceptible  redness  at  the  points  usually 
occupied  by  such  ulcerations. 

Resolutinii  of  the  patches. — In  those  pa- 
tients who  die  at  a  period  more  advanced 
than  that  at  which  the  patches  begin  to 
ulcerate,  these  last,  when  they  are  not  ul-. 
cerated,  usually  jiresent  a  less  considerable 
degree  of  prominence  than  in  those  who 
have  died  during  the  first  few  days. 
At  a  i^eriod  more  advanced,  this  promi- 
nence is  still  less  marked ;  and  we  may 
trace  it  gradually  diminishing,  till  the 
patches  return  by  degrees  to  their  primi- 
tive state.  The  period  at  which  this  reso- 
lution commences  varies  much,  and  would 
require  a  greater  number  of  cases  than  I 
have  witnessed  to  determine  it.  I  have 
seen  the  resolution  far  advanced  by  the 
twentieth  day,  and  I  have  seen  it  appa- 
rently but  just  commencing  after  the 
thirtieth. 

Lesion  confined  to  one  set  of  follicles. — 
The  changes  which  wc  have  been  consi- 
dering, occupy,  at  the  same  time,  the  iso- 
lated follicles,  and  the  glands  of  Peyer ; 
but  the  same  alterations  mav  be  limited 


either  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these. 
Cases  of  this  kind  are  rare ;  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  authentic  instance  of  this 
change  having  been  confined  exclusively 
to  the  isolated  follicles,  is  to  be  found  in 
any  modern  author.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  if  v,e  refer  to  the  plates  which  are  to 
be  found  in  some  of  the  editions  of  the 
work  of  Roederer  and  Wagner,  we  might 
believe  that  the  disease  which  they  have 
described,  and  the  symptoms  of  which  pre- 
sented in  the  severer  cases  a  perfect  re- 
semblance  to  those  of  typhus  fever,  always 
gave  rise  to  that  variety  of  ulceration,  in 
v'hich  the  isolated  follicles  alone  are  dis- 
eased; but  on  examining  the  plates  with 
some  care,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
text,  I  am  led  to  think  that  the  drawings 
had  not  been  made  fi-om  nature,  and  that 
the  authors  Jiad  themselves  mistaken 
the  true  anatomical  character  of  the 
disease  the  history  of  which  they  have 
recorded. 

Lesion  of  the  mesenteric  gan2:liii.  —  The 
changes  in  the  mesenteric  ganglia  present 
numerous  varieties.  Sometimes  they  are 
only  increased  in  bulk,  without  other  ap- 
preciable change ;  som.etimes  they  are  also 
softened;  in  some  I  have  seen  traces  of 
pus,  and  in  others  have  found  the  glands 
indurated,  without  being  enlarged.  These 
changes  are  (like  those  in  the  follicles)  de- 
pendent upon  the  period  at  which  the  pa- 
tient sinks.  Thus,  where  the  disease  is  re- 
cent, the  glands  are  found  to  be  much  en- 
larged, and  very  red,  or  of  a  rose  colour; 
sometimes,  even  from  an  early  period,  they 
contain  an  admixture  of  pus,  giving  them 
a  greyish  colour.  In  proportion  as  they 
are  examined  at  a  more  advanced  jjcriod, 
this  grey  tint  becomes  gradually  more 
pronounced,  and  passes  into  a  slate  or 
dirty  yellow,  the  matter  becoming  at  the 
same  time  more  and  more  attenuated.  I 
have  never,  however,  found  it  entirely 
fluid,  as  in  an  abscess. 

At  a  still  more  advanced  period,  corre- 
sponding to  that  at  which  the  follicles, 
when  they  have  not  been  ulcerated,  return 
to  their  natural  state,  or  else  to  that  at 
which  the  ulcers  begin  to  cicatrize,  the 
mesenteric  ganglia  are  less  tumefied,  often 
less  softened  ;  and  in  following  them  to  a 
period  far  removed  from  the  onset  of  the 
disease, — as  that  when  the  follicles  are 
again  quite  restored,  —  the  glands  are 
found  to  be  considerai)ly  diminished,  and 
nearly  restored  to  their  natural  size,  but 
red,  or  violet  coloured,  or  even  black,  both 
externally  and  internally,  without  soften- 
ing; indeed,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  usu- 
ally indurated.  The  following  table  shews 
the  comparative  frequency  of  these  different 
states  of  the  mesenteric  ganglia  in  typhoid 
fever : — ■ 
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The  p;ano;lia  lar^c,  with  commencinsr 
softcninn:  and  su])pu ration, from  the 
7th  to  tiie  2.5tli  day 14 

Idem — very  soft,  from  the  10th  to  36th 
day....' 12 

Jtiem  — filled  with  a  fluid  like  mucus, 
on  the  21st  day    1 

Idem — red,  large,  and  hard,  after  the 
19th  day    ' 10 

Idem — but  little  cnlargfed, — blue,  vio- 
let, or  black, — hard,  after  the  17th 
day .3 
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We  observe,  then,  in  the  g^radual  altera- 
tion of  the  mesenteric  p^Iands,  the  same 
series  of  phenomena  as  in  the  follicles  — 
namely,  considerable  increase  of  size  and 
softenin*,  which  goes  on  augmenting ; 
then,  if  the  disease  takes  a  favourable 
turn,  a  gradual  diminution,  till  their 
healthy  condition  be  restored.  The  only 
difference  which  we  perceive  between  the 
lesions  of  these  organs  is,  that  the  mesenteric 
glands  never  ulcerate,  at  least  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  case.  In  general,  the  glands 
which  are  nearest  the  crecum  are  those  in 
which  the  change  is  most  marked ;  the  rea- 
son of  which  is,  that  the  follicles  are  there 
most  diseased,  and  the  two  sets  of  changes 
are  always  in  proportion  to  each  other. 
It  would  appear  that  the  suppuration  of 
the  mesenteric  glands  is  not  immediately 
dependent  on  that  of  the  follicles  ;  that  it 
may  exist  before  the  follicles  themselves 
are  develoi)ed ;  and  that  the  pus  which 
they  contain  has  not  in  every  case  been 
absorbed,  as  has  been  said,  from  the  sur- 
face of  ulcerations  in  intestine. 

Lesion  of  the  follicles  in  other  diseases  than 
typhus. — One  of  the  most  important  cha- 
racteristics of  the  alterations  of  the  folli- 
cles which  we  have  described  is,  that  they 
are  only  found  as  a  consequence  of  tvphus 
fever.  It  is  true  that  disease  of  these  folli- 
cles is  met  with  in  some  other  afl'ections, 
as  cholera,  scarlatina,  and  phthisis;  though 
not  so  constantly  as  in  fever. 

Lesions  in  Cholera.  —  In  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  died  in  cholera 
in  18.32,  the  intestinal  follicles  jjresented 
an  obvious  prominence,  sometimes  con- 
fined to  the  glands  of  Brunner  alone,  at 
others  occupying  both  those  glands  and 
the  aggragated  ifollicles.  These  follicles, 
the  prominence  of  which  never  exceeds 
the  fifth  or  fourth  part  of  a  line,  are 
usually  of  the  same  colour  as  the  in- 
testine, but  of  a  somewhat  deeper  tint,  be- 
cause of  their  thickness ;  sometimes  they 
are  of  a  dull  white,  like  a  thin  layer  of 
alljumen ;  sometimes  they  are  uniformly 
red ;  at  others,  of  a  deep  brown.  The 
characters  which  distinguish  this  morbid 


alteration  from  that  which  occurs  in 
typhus,  are — 1st,  the  difference  of  the 
prominence,  which  is  never  so  conside- 
rable in  cholera  as  to  lead  to  the 
patches  which  are  found  being  confound- 
ed with  those  which  occur  in  tvj>hus ; 
2dly,  tlie  uniformity  of  the  lesion  at  all 
l)eriods  of  the  disease.  I  have  always 
found  the  same  lesion  without  any  change 
in  cholera,  at  whatever  period  the  jiatient 
may  have  died— from  twenty-four  hours  to 
thirty,  and  even  thirty  six  days  after  the 
comracncement.  In  no  case  have  I  found 
eschars,  or  ulcerations ;  nor,  consequently, 
the  lesions  which  succeed  to  these.  This 
circumstance  is  of  great  interest,  because 
it  shews  how  unimportant  a  part  the  lesion 
of  the  follicles  enacts  in  the  different  forms 
which  cholera  presents  at  its  diflerent 
2ieriods. 

Lesions  in  Phthisis. — There  is  more  re- 
semblance between  the  lesion  of  the  folli- 
cles in  typhus. fever  and  phthisis.  In 
many  of  those  who  die  at  an  advanced 
period  of  phthisis,  we  remark  sometimes, 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  small 
intestine,  isolated  follicles,  nearly  as  large 
as  those  which  are  met  with  in  typhus 
fever,  and,  like  them,  filled  with  a  firm 
whitish  matter;  the  others  ulcerated,  witli 
salient  edges,  from  a  quarter  of  a  line  to 
a  line  in  thickness.  Now  thus  far  there  is 
little  difference;  but  it  is  rare,  in  phthisis, 
to  see  the  isolated  follicles  alone  aflccted ; 
most  frequently  the  glands  of  Peyer  are 
so  likewise,  and  present  a  condition  so 
different  from  that  met  with  in  fever,  as  to 
leave  no  d(jubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  al- 
teration, at  whatever,  period  it  is  examined. 
We  never  see  the  tuberculous  matter  spread 
on  the  surface  of  Peyer's  glands  in  such 
manner  as  to  resemble  the  patches  of  ty- 
phus; on  the  contrary,  these  glands  present 
a  small  number  of  tumors,  absolutely  re- 
sembling isolated  tuberculous  follicles, 
becoming  developed  at  the  distance  of  one 
or  two  lines  from  each  other,  generally 
from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference  ; 
and  so  slowly  that  those  of  the  circumfe- 
rence contain  only  tubercles,  when  those 
towards  the  centre  are  already  com])letely 
ulcerated  :  when,  after  the  ulceration  of 
all  the  follicles,  there  remains  no  trace 
but  one  vast  ulcer,  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  two  conditions 
under  comparison  ;  however,  the  hardness 
and  thickness  of  all  the  tissues  which 
surround  a  tuberculous  ulcer  will  generally 
suffice  to  distinguish  it.  Besides,  the 
mesenteric  glands,  at  the  period  we  sup- 
pose, are  in  phthisis  usually  like  large 
white  tubercles  more  or  less  softened,  and 
cannot  be  confounded  with  those  of  typhus, 
which  at  a  period  equally  advanced,  are 
small  in  size,  and  red,  violet,  or  black. 
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Lesion  of  the  follicles  in  scarlati'in. — This 
difl'ers  but  little  from  wliat  has  been  de- 
scribed above  as  occurring  in  cholera. 
There  is  usually  a  slight  liypertrojihy,  with 
redness  of  the  follicles  and  glands  of  Peyer, 
but  which  never  attains  the  thickness  which 
we  see  in  typhus,  and  which  never  ends  in 
ulceration. 

Connexion  between  the  si/mptoms  and  the 
above  morbid  changes. — After  having  ex- 
posed the  symptoms  which  typhus  displa3's 
during  life,  and  the  lesions  which  are  con- 
stantly, or  almost  constantly,  presented 
after  death,  we  are  naturally  led  to  in- 
quire, as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
if  there  exists  a  constant  relation  between 
the  pi'incipal  symptoms  of  the  disease  and 
the  different  varieties  of  lesion  in  the  fol- 
licles during  life.  We  shall  take  succes- 
sively the  chief  symptoms,  and  subject 
them  to  this  examination.  The  headache, 
which  was  only  wanting  in  one  out  of 
42  patients  who  died,  and  which  was  often 
the  first  symptom  of  the  disease,  can 
scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  connected  with 
lesions  which  it  has  preceded,  neither  was 
any  appreciable  connexion  discovered  be- 
tween its  subsidence,  and  the  particular 
condition  of  the  follicles.  The  stupor, 
which  is  generally  developed  during  the 
first,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
period,  is  a  symptom  of  great  importance : 
it  is  always  united  to  much  prostration  of 
strength,  and  only  disap])ears  when  the 
disease  has  taken  a  decidedly  favourable 
turn.  Two  opinions  have  been  advanced 
with  respect  to  this  symptom,  in  relation 
to  the  intestinal  lesions;  one,  that  it  did 
not  occur  till  the  patient  was  already  worn 
out  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  disease; 
the  other,  that  the  adynamic  state  does  not 
come  on,  except  in  proportion  as  the  gastro- 
intestinal affection  terminates  in  ulcera- 
tion, suppuration,  or  gangrene.  As  these 
opinions  have  been  maintained  with  ta- 
lent, and  the  latter,  particularly,  apparently 
even  supported  by  certain  facts  advanced 
in  its  favour,  I  shall  relate  the  results  of 
my  own  observation. 

Twenty  nine  patients  out  of  the  Torty- 
two  who  died  shewed  a  great  degree  of 
stnpor;  of  these,  twenty-one  were  in  this 
state  when  admitted,  and  eight  became 
affected  with  it  during  their  sojourn  in  the 
hospital.  Of  twenty-one  who  were  ad- 
mitted in  a  state  of  marked  stupor,  two 
were  received  the  fourth  day  of  the  dis- 
ease, three  the  fifth  day,  two  the  seventh 
day,  two  the  ninth  day,.two  the  tenth  day, 
two  the  twelfth  day,  four  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  sixteenth  day,  three  from  the  six- 
teenth to  the  twenty-second  dav,  one  the 
thirty-sixth  day.  Again,  of "  those  in 
whom  the  stupor  supervened  after  their 
admission,  in  one  the  symptoms  occurred 


on  the  sixth  day,  in  one  on  the  tenth,  in  two 
on  the  eleventh,  one  on  the  twelfth,  one  on 
the  twentieth,  one  on  the  twenty-third, 
one  on  the  twenty  ninth.  Thus,  of  twenty- 
nine  patients  who  had  stupor,  in  four,  at 
least,  this  phenomenon  came  on  before  the 
period  at  which  the  intestinal  patches  be- 
came ulcerated.  The  doctrine  which  at- 
tributes the  stupor,  and  other  adynamic 
symptoms,  to  the  absorption  of  pus  and 
debris  from  the  intestines,  is  not  better 
founded'.  In  four  of  the  above  twenty- 
nine  cases,  suppuration  could  not  have 
yet  occurred  when  the  stupor  came  on; 
and  again,  in  numerous  instances  where 
death  took  place  without  ulceration  and 
suppuration  of  the  intestinal  follicles,  stu- 
por had  been  present.  The  acute  deli- 
lium  does  not  appear  to  be  connected  with 
the  state  of  the  follicles,  any  more  than  the 
headache  and  stupor.  Of  the  forty-two 
patients  who  died,  twenty  only  had  deli- 
rium, and  the  symptom  did  not  appear  to 
be  peculiar  to  any  one  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease more  than  another. 

Diarrhoea  was  present  in  thirty-four  out 
of  forty  two,  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion, and  in  six  only  did  it  supervene  dur- 
ing their  stay  in  the  hospital. 

We  may  perhaps  conclude  from  these 
facts,  that  the  varieties  of  lesion  in  the 
follicles  and  mesenteric  glands  do  not  an- 
nounce themselves  by  any  particular  phe- 
nomenon ;  and  that  the  symptoms  (ex- 
cept perhaps  the  purging,  pain  about 
the  abdomen  and  borborygmi)  are  the  ex~ 
pressions  of  the  morbid  intluence  upon  the 
entire  economy— the  disorder  which  it  car- 
ries into  the  principal  functions,  and  that 
they  rather  belong  to  the  disease  itself, 
than  constitute  the  effects  of  the  diseased 
state  of  the  follicles. 


SUPERNUMERARY  NIPPLES. 


The  human  female  presents  irregularities 
of  the  breast  not  less  frequently  than  other 
mammalia.  In  addition  to  the  instances 
already  on  record,  I  myself  have  observed 
the  following  :— In  the  year  l8iM,  Maria 
R.,  born  in  Hagenfeld,  near  Pforzheim, 
was  admitted  into  our  Lying-in  Hospital. 
Her  left  breast  was  furnished  with  two 
nipples,  each  of  which  was  enclosed  with- 
in a  separate  areola.  The  supernumerary 
nipple  was  situated  about  three  fingers' 
breadth  beneath  the  other.  This  breast, 
on  the  whole,  was  not  larger  than  that  of 
the  right  side.  She  had  a  child,  and  milk 
came  in  as  great  abundance  from  the  su- 
pernumerary as  from  tlie  other  nip])le,s. 
In  the  year  182.5,  the  body  of  a  girl  was 
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hroutflit  into  our  dissecting-room  :  she  was 
about  twenty  years  old,  her  breasts  were 
beautifully  formed,  and  well  developed, 
but  each  furnished  with  two  fully-formed 
nipjjles,  surrounded  by  a  common  areola. 
In  1 829,  the  wife  of  a  Dutch  soldier, 
named  Walter,  called  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  me;  and  during  the  examina- 
tion of  her  chest,  1  observed  that  tlie  left 
breast  was  provided  with  two  nipples ; 
each  of  which  gave  milk,  and  icere.  sur- 
rounded ivith  a  common  areola.  She  assured 
nic  that  lier  mother  had  exactly  she  same 
conformation. — Tiedemann,  in  Zeitschrijt  Jar 
Physiologie, 


PROVINCIAL  MEDICAL   AND 
SURGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  next  anniversary  meeting  is  to  he 
held  at  Birmingham,  on  the  18th  instant. 
Business  will  commence  at  half-past  12 
on  that  day,  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Institution.  Dr.  ConoUy  is  to 
deliver  the  annual  oration  or  address, — 
a  duty  which  we  believe  Avas  originally 
allotted  to  the  late  Dr.  Darwall. 


ST.   GEORGE'S   HOSPITAL.— 
MR.  LANE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

vSiu, 
In  the  last  number  of  the  Lancet,  the 
Editor,  in  commenting  on  the  new  ap- 
pointment of  a  second  assistant-surgeon  to 
St.  George's  Hospital,  states  that  the  other 
two  candidates  (Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Lane) 
are  "  shams." 

May  I  be  allowed  the  opportunity, 
through  the  medium  of  your  journal,  to 
set  him  right  on  this  point,  by  asserting 
most  positively  that  I  am  no  "  sham"  in 
this  ailair — that  I  am  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  appointment— that  I  voted 
against  it  on  Friday,  the  27th  ult.  and 
that  I  am  the  only  candidate  who  did  so  ; 
further,  that  I  am  in  earnest  in  the  con- 
test, and  determined  to  persevere  to  the 
last — I  truKt  with  fair  grounds  of  success. 

I  am  sure,  sir,  you  will  see  the  injurious 
tendency  of  these  remarks  to  my  character 
and  interests  at  the  present  moment,  if 
uncontradicted  ;  and  therefore  feel  assured 
that  you  will  not  refuse  me  the  kindness 
to  insert  this  letter  at  your  earliest  oj)por- 
tunity. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  luunble  servant, 

Samiel  Lane. 

No.  I.  Grosvenor-Place, 
July  1,  1834. 
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TUERMOMKTEH. 

Barometer. 

Thursday  .  26 
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.50  to 

7-5 

30- 14  to  30- 12 

Friday    .  .  27 

49 

74 

30  10 

30  06 

Saturday  .  28 

52 

79 

30  04 

SO- 11 

Sunday  .  .  29 

54 

80 

30  17 

30-22 

Monday .   .  30 

61 

61 

30-2fi 

30-29 

July. 

Tuesday  .  .    1 

47 

fill 

.W-23 

30  11 

Wednesday  2 

49 

74 

30  04 

30-00 

Wind  variable,  N.E.  prevailing. 
Rain  at  times  during  the  morning  of  the  27th  j 
otherwise  generally  clear. 
Rain  fallen,  •!  of  an  inch. 

Chakles  Henry  Adams. 


NOTICE. 

Mr.  Symes. — We  have  already  dis- 
tinctly declared  our  intention  of  having 
nothing  further  to  do  with  M.  Moscati,  or 
his  opijouents.  Mr.  Symes's  request,  after 
what  we  said  last  week,  is  idle  and  absurd. 

The  printed  circular  from  the  IMedical 
and  SruGiCAL  Society  of  Newcastle, 
embodying  their  address  to  Mr.  Warburton 
and  tlie  Parliamentary  Committee,  has 
reached  us.  It  contains  several  excellent 
suggestions  on  the  subject  of  medical  re- 
form, with  a  full  account  of  the  Newcastle 
School  of  Medicine,  and  the  state  of  the 
profession  in  that  town  :  but  we  cannot 
lind  room  for  the  document. 


Errata.— In  Mr.  C.  Hutchison's  letter, 
p.  44.3,  last  paragraph,  for  "  statement," 
read  "  subject ;"  after  "  Mr.  Lawrence's," 
read  "  error;"  and  in  the  note,  col.  2,  for 
"  Mr.Crampton,"  read  "Dr. P. Crampton." 

W.  Wii.sON,  Printer,  ,'>7,Skinncr-Strtet,  London. 
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LECTUEES 

ON  THE 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Hospital, 
Bv  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  BI.D. 

Lecture  XL. 
PRETERNATURAL  LABOUR. 

DIFFICULT    BREECH    PRESENTATIONS. 

Since  we  have  learned  the  mechanism  of 
head  and  breech  presentations,  and  the 
difficulties  that  are  sometimes  met  with 
under  natural  labour,  we  may  readily 
suppose  that  delays  will  also  occur,  and 
that  impediments  will  exist  to  the  easy 
passage  of  the  foetus,  when  the  nates,  or 
any  part  of  the  lower  extremities,  offer 
at  the  pelvic  brim. 

CAUSES,    AND    CORRESPONDENT    TREAT- 
MENT. 

We  may  readily  imagine,  that  all  the 
causes  referable  to  the  mother,  which  have 
been  before  described  as  producing  delay 
under  natural  labour,  may  equally  occa- 
sion difficulty  when  the  breech  presents; 
and  these  may  all  be  referred  to  one  of  the 
two  general  heads — either  inefficiency  of 
the  propelling  powers,  or  a  diminution 
of  space  in  the  passages. 

INEFFICIENT  UTERINE  ACTION. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  remarked,  that 
under  breech  presentations,  after  the  rup- 
ture of  the  membranes,  the  uterus  for  some 
time  acts  more  feebly  than  in  natural 
labour;  and  this  is  perhaps  owing  to  the 
breech  producing  less  pressure  or  irrita- 
tion upon  the  os  uteri  than  the  harder 
head :  but  the  contractions  presently  be- 
come sufficiently  strong ;  and  when  the 
pelvic  cavity  is  pretty  well  occupied  bj'  the 
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fiEtal  body,  and  the  perineum  somewhat 
on  the  stretch,  the  pains  are  fully  as 
powerful  as  when  the  head  is  parsing. 
Such  cases,  then,  require  no  artificial  as- 
sistance; nor  is  it  necessary  or  desirable 
to  stimulate  the  uterus  to  increased  action. 
But  should  the  patient  have  been  debili- 
tated by  previous  disease,  worn  down  by 
excessive  discharges,  be  of  relaxed  fibre, 
or  have  borne  a  great  many  children,  we 
may  anticipate  a  necessity  for  some  ex- 
tractive aid.  Should,  then,  this  sluggish- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  propelling  powers 
continue,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
pelvis  possesses  the  ordinary  capacity,  and 
the  soft  structures  have  acquired  a  due 
degree  of  softness  and  distensibility,  it  is 
right  that  we  should  endeavour,  by  the 
means  already  mentioned,  to  increase  the 
tone  of  the  uterus,  and  supersede  the 
necessity  for  manual  interference;— such 
are,  warm  diluents,  taken  internally;  gen- 
tle friciion,  witli  slight  ])ressnrc,  over  the 
abdomen;  change  of  posture;  and— sliould 
the  arterial  system  also  be  acting  with 
diminished  energy — we  may  have  recourse 
to  stimuli.  The  ergot  of  rye,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  perha])s  inadmissible  ;  but  if  it 
be  exhibited,  the  cautions  I  before  gave 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Presuming,  then,  that  we  are  in  attend  • 
ance  upon  a  case  in  which  such  circum- 
stances obtain  as  I  just  hinted  at,  and 
the  means  recommended  have  not  the 
desired  effect,  it  next  becomes  a  question 
whether  we  are  warranted  in  resorting  to 
artificial  delivery.  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion, many  circumstances  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  which  have  been  before 
sufficiently  dwelt  on ;  but  since  delivery 
under  a  breech  presentation  is  for  the 
most  part  easier  than  when  the  head 
offers,  I  should  be  inclined  to  use  the 
means  we  are  in  possession  of  rather 
earlier  than  if  the  presentation  were  na- 
tural ;  provided,  indeed,  no  risk  would  be 
incurred  of  injuring  the  maternal  struc- 
tures.      The  method  to   be  adopted  will 
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depend  much  on  the  sitiiati«n  of  the 
breech  :  if  it  be  somewhat  low  in  the  pel- 
vis,our  finger  will  in  most  instances  be  suffi- 
cient  for  our  purpose;  by  hooking  it  over 
the  groin,  and  tlie  application  of  a  little 
traction,  we  may  ])robabIy  bring  the 
breech  to  press  upon  the  perineum  ;  we 
shall  then  most  likeJy  find  that  uterine 
action  is  increased  in  proi)ort;<)n  as  the 
perineum  becomes  distended ;  and  that  no 
further  artificial  aid  is  required.  But 
should  the  breech  be  so  high  that  we  are 
unable  to  insinuate  our  finger  round  the 
groin,  we  may,  by  another  very  simple 
means,  i^roduce  a  most  valuable  and  effi- 
cient purchase  :  we  may  possibly  be  able  to 
work  the  extremity  of  a  silk  or  cambric 
handkerchief  over  the  groin,  without  any 
great  difficulty :  by  drawing  the  end  down, 
a  loop  is  formed  round  the  fcjetal  limb, 
and  a  most  powerful  hold  is  obtained. 
If  the  handkerchief  be  u  ed  carefully  and 
tenderly,  it  is  preferable  to  an  iron  hook; 
but  should  the  applicatii'.n  of  tlie  handker- 
chief be  difficult  or  impracticable,  we  have 
another  instrument,  —  more  efficient,  per- 
haps, but  more  dan.'^erous, — in  the  blunt 
hook,  to  be  used  only  as  a  la^^t  resource. 
If  the  breech  have  entered  in  any  degree 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  we  can  gene- 
rally succeed  in  encompassing  one  or  other 
limb  by  a  small-sized  blunt  hook.  Hav- 
ing, then,  warmed  and  greased  the  instru- 
ment, we  carry  its  handle  up  towards  the 
abdomen,  in  the  manner  I  now  show  you, 
and  introduce  the  point,  directed  by  our 
finger,  previously  inserted,  over  the  bend 
of  one  thigh ;  gentle  traction  must  then 
be  made  in  thedirection  towards  the  coccyx, 
and  we  shall  most  jirobably  find  the  foetal 
body  descend.  I  need  not,  I  am  per- 
suaded, again  remind  you  of  the  delicacy 
of  the  child's  structures,  and  the  imper- 
fectly-ossified state  of  the  bones;  and  I 
need  not  warn  you  of  the  grievous  injuries 
you  may  inflict  on  the  infant's  person. 

In  the  cases  now  under  consideration,  we 
have  been  recommended  by  some  ])rac- 
titioners  (and  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Edin- 
burgh, among  the  number)  to  ada])t  the 
forceps  over  each  ilium  of  the  child— if 
the  OS  uteri  be  dilated — and  to  extract  by 
a  movement  similar  to  that  used  when 
they  are  apj)lied  njton  the  liead.  ]5aude- 
locque,  indeed,  tells  us  tliat  this  mode  of 
delivery  was  first  accomplished  by  a  jjrac- 
titioncr  who  mistoidi  the  breceh  for  the 
head,  adapted  the  forceps,  and  afterwards 
boasted  of  his  novel  success.  You  cannot, 
however,  fail  being  immediately  impressed 
with  the  numerous  objections  to  this  uxide 
of  proceeding. 

The  instrument  not  being  made  for  the 
breech,  but  for  a  more  globular  body,  does 
not  fit  that  part,  and  is  liable  to  slip,  to 
the  great  hazard   of  the   mother's  struc- 


tures. The  only  way,  indeed,  by  which  we 
can  cause  the  blades  to  keep  their  h(dd  at 
all,  is  by  squeezing  the  handles  firmly  to- 
gether, so  that  the  points  may  take  a  deep 
nip  upon  the  foetal  body ;  and,  as  anato- 
mists, I  would  ask  yon  whether  there  were 
no  parts  likely  to  suftVr  from  this  rude  pres- 
sure ?  Wc  may  j)ossibly  break  the  foetal 
pelvis ;  and  that  would  be  an  accident  of  no 
trifling  importance.  VVe  may  also  do  ir- 
reparable injury  to  some  of  the  soft  parts. 
You  are  aware  of  the  large  size  of  the  liver 
in  the  foetus  —  you  know  how  closely  the 
edge  approaches  t  >  the  pelvic  brim — you 
are  acquainted  with  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  a  bruise  or  rupture  of  that  or- 
gan in  the  adult, — and  yon  would  naturally 
conclude  that  the  result  of  such  an  acci- 
dent would  be  equally,  if  not  more  seri- 
ous, in  a  young  child  ;  because  the  struc- 
tures are  so  much  more  vascular  and  ten- 
der. Indejier.dently  of  these  organs,  the 
intestines  may'  be  dangerously  wounded, 
as  you  cannot  fail  to  observe  when  the 
instrument  is  applied  to  this  leather  phan- 
tom. For  such  reasons,  then,  I  w^ould 
strongly  advise  your  not  attempting  to  use 
the  forceps  in  breech  presentations;  but 
there  is  another,  not  to  be  forgotten — that 
we  have  better  instruments  in  those  I 
have  already  mentioned.  Hamilton  him- 
self, indeed,  in  his  lectures,  states,  that 
injury  can  scarcely  be  prevented  if  the 
forceps  in  more  common  use  are  employed, 
but  that  his  are  not  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jections ;  that  he  never  had  recourse  to  the 
blunt  hook  but  twice,  and  that  in  both  in- 
stances the  child's  groin  was  seriously 
hurt.  Notwithstanding  the  professor's 
eulogium  on  his  own  instrument,  I  am 
still  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  any  va- 
riety of  forceps  is  perfectly  inadmissible  : 
and  that  the  means  recommended,  particu- 
larly the  blunt  hook,  are  equally  applica- 
ble in  cases  of  impaction  of  the  breech, — 
which  we  sometimes  meet  w  ith, — as  when 
it  is  detained  in  the  pelvis  sirajdy  from 
want  of  sufficient  energy  in  the  expulsive 
agents. 

niSTORTIOX    OF  THE   PELVIS. 

We  will  presume,  howevei-,  that  the 
cause  of  delay  is  a  want  of  room  in  the 
bony  pelvis,  and  that  the  diminution  of 
space  is  at  the  brim,  in  the  conjugate  dia- 
meter ;  where,  indeed,  we  usually  observe 
it  to  exist.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  case 
must  be  difficult  in  proportion  as  the  pelvis 
is  contracted;  and  we  shall  sometimes,  as 
in  head  ])resentations,  find  that  difficulty 
almost  insurmountable. 

Our  first  duty,  under  such  a  state  of 
things,  is  to  detect  the  cause  of  delay; 
and  we  can  have  little  <lifficnlty  in  deter- 
mining tl;is  point,  for  the  uterus  will  most 
likely  be  acting  sufficiently  stro:igly  to  pro- 
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pel  the  breech  through  the  brim,  if  there 
were  space  enough  to  admit  it;  and  we 
can  positively  measure  the  dimensions  of 
the  pelvis  as  easily  as  though  the  head  pre- 
sented, and  by  the  same  means.  The  only 
question  is  as  to  the  space  necessary  for 
the  transmission  of  the  breech.  Now  this 
part  of  the  foetal  body  does  not  possess  a 
circumference  so  large  as  the  head,  and, 
being  softer,  it  is  more  compressible ;  so 
that  it  may  be  squeezed  through  a  smaller 
aperture  than  the  cranium,  while  whole, 
would  require :  at  the  same  time,  however, 
since  it  posseses  no  cavity  which  can  be 
opened,  and  no  contents  which  can  be  eva- 
cuated, it  is  impossible  to  draw  it  through 
so  small  a  pelvis  as  the  mutilated  and  col- 
lapsed skull.  If,  indeed,  the  pelvis  mea- 
sure but  two  inches  and  a  half  from  pubes 
to  sacrum,  I  am  persuaded  the  double 
breech  may,  by  management,  be  made  to 
pass,  and  that  it  could  be  extracted 
through  a  considerably  less  space,  provided 
the  legs  were  first  brought  externally. 

But,  even  if  we  succeed  with  the  breech, 
a  larger  space  is  required  for  the  shoul- 
ders ;  and  if  they  pass,  still  there  is  more 
room  necessary  for  the  ])assage  of  the  head, 
.so  that  we  have  difficulty  following  diffi- 
culty, and  each  of  them  greater  than  the 
one  preceding.  This,  indeed,  is  just  the  re- 
verse of  what  happens  under  a  head  pre- 
sentation ;  for,  generallv  speaking,  when 
the  head  is  born,  the  body  can  be  extracted 
with  comparative  ease. 

Being,  then,  fully  satisfied  that  the 
breech  presents;  having  learned  that  the 
pelvis  is  malformed  or  small,  the  woman 
having  been  some  hours  in  strong  labour ; 
perceiving  that  there  is  a  chance  of  her 
sinking  under  the  continued  struggles, 
unless  she  is  assisted, — we  are  fully  war- 
ranted in  offering  relief  by  the  means 
I  have  already  stated.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
necessary  to  wait  until  the  os  uteri  is  entirely 
dilated,  because  the  breech  may  be  ex- 
tracted through  the  pelvic  brim  before  full 
dilatation  has  taken  ])lace,  provided  the 
organ  be  soft  and  distensible.  It  is  our 
duty,  in  all  instances,  to  endeavour  to  ex- 
tract the  child  without  injury  to  its  per- 
son; but  if  the  diminution  of  space  be 
great,  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  it  will 
pass  alive,  because  we  know  that  if  it  be 
at  the  full  time,  and  well  ossified,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  evacuate  its  brain  before  the 
head  can  be  born ;  nevertheless,  since  it 
may  be  smaller  or  less  ossified  than  usual, 
we  must  be  most  careful  to  prevent  injury 
to  its  limbs. 

A  gentle  swaying  motion  from  side  to 
side  will  facilitate  the  escape  of  the 
body,  which  being  born,  one  shoulder 
must  be  turned  into  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum,  and  the  other  brought  underneath 
the  pubis.     The  arms  must  be  extracted 


in  the  manner  recommended  at  our 
last  meeting,  and  the  head  must  be 
brought  to  the  pelvic  brim,  in  the  situation" 
most  favourable  for  its  passage ;  namely, 
with  the  face  to  one  ilium,  and  the  occiput 
to  the  other.  We  must  then  pass  the 
finger  of  one  hand  into  the  mouth,  depress 
the  chin,  and  make  traction  by  the  two 
first  fingers  of  the  other,  fitted  like  a  crutch 
across  the  shoulders ;  taking  care  not  to 
dislocate  the  neck  or  injure  the  jaw.  By 
this  means  we  shall  probably  enable  the 
head  to  pass  the  brim ;  and  when  it  has 
entered  the  pelvic  cavity,  we  may  turn  the 
face  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  we 
shall  probably  complete  the  delivery  with 
little  difficulty,  because  the  principal  im- 
pediment is  overcome. 

When  we  are  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
child's  head  through  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
whether  the  organ  be  contracted  in  its  di- 
mensions or  of  a  natural  formation,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should 
recollect  its  relative  diameters;  for  if,  even 
where  they  are  of  the  usual  size,  we  place 
the  head  with  its  long  diameter  in  the 
situation  of  the  short  diameter  of  the  brim, 
the  cranium  will  not  enter  the  cavity,  but 
will  remain  above  the  brim,  and  the  child's 
life  will  eventually  be  destroyed  by  pres- 
sure on  the  funis  umbilicalis.  I  have  been 
called  to  many  cases  under  the  belief  that 
there  was  a  diminution  in  capacity,  where 
the  ])erson  in  charge,  —  not  sufficiently 
attending  to  the  different  diameters  of 
the  pelvis,  and  the  relative  form  of  the 
foetal  skull,  —  had  officiously  interfered 
wiih  the  child's  progress,  and  had  brought 
the  chin  forcibly  against  the  promontory 
of  the  sacrum,  or  behind  the  symjjhysis 
pubis.  Thus  the  very  means  which  had 
been  employed  to  effect  delivery  were  ex- 
actly those  that  i-etarded  the  birth ;  be- 
cause, if  nature  had  been  allov.cd  to  expel 
the  head  unaided,  she  would  have  directed 
the  face  to  one  side,  until  the  brim  was 
cleared,  and  afterwards  back  into  the  hol- 
low of  the  sacrum.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  such  difficulties,  indeed,  I  have 
seen  occur  under  the  hands  of  females, 
who,  not  sufficiently  informed  of  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  pelvis,  and  its  relative  propor- 
tions, considered  that  the  child  was  only  to 
be  extracted  by  main  force;  and  unable  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  different  positions 
requisite  for  its  easy  transit,  used  strong 
extractive  efforts  continuously  in  one  di- 
rection, and  thus  produced  the  mischief  so  ( 
cautiously  to  be  avoided.  In  the  generality 
of  these  eases,  by  simjjly  inclining  the  face 
to  one  side,  the  difficulty  has  vanished,  the 
head  has  descended,  and  almost  imme- 
diately been  expelled.  The  turning  of 
the  head  into  the  most  favourable  situa- 
tion for  its  passage  through  the  brim  is 
one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the 
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management  of  a  breech  case,  but  it  is  of 
all  others,  perhaps,  the  most  frequently 
neglected. 

Smellie,  in  one  of  his  plates,  as  you 
may  observe,  delineates  the  forceps  ap- 
plied over  each  side  of  the  child's  head, 
when  it  has  been  brought  to  the  brim 
in  this  improper  position,  and  recom- 
mcmls  that  the  necessary  turn  should 
be  eilectcd  by  their  agency.  I  cannot 
think  the  application  of  the  instrument, 
under  such  circumstances,  ever  neces- 
sary,— nor  indeed  could  it  be  easily  ac- 
complished;— for  by  introducing  the  finger 
into  the  child's  mouth,  depressing  the 
chin  ujion  the  chest,  and  turning  the 
face  to  one  side,  we  shall  most  proba- 
bly accomplish  our  object;  unless,  indeed, 
the  head  be  very  strongly  compressed  by 
the  contracted  uterus — very  firmly  jammed 
by  ])revious  attempts  at  extraction — or  the 
pelvis  be  of  a  dimiuislicd  capacity. 

If,  then,  we  have  placed  the  head  in  this 
most  favourable  situation,  and  made  use 
of  as  much  exertion  as  we  think  ourselves 
warranted  in  doing,  for  the  space  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes,  without  the  ex- 
pected success,  we  shall  be  comijelled  to 
diminish  its  bulk  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
complishing extraction;  and  the  operation 
is  not  much  more  difficult  than  if  the  head 
had  originally  presented. 

The  same  deadly  instruments  are  re- 
quired for  perfecting  this  intention.  The 
cranium  must  be  perforated,  and  the  brain 
partially  evacuated ;  but  we  do  not  feel 
so  much  compunction  in  having  recourse 
to  this  measure  as  when  the  head  presents 
naturally,  because  the  child  must  be  dead 
before  the  operation  can  be  required.  No 
person  would  think  of  perforating  the 
skull  before  some  considerable  efl'orts  had 
^been  made  to  extract  it  entire ;  and  under 
those  eflorts,  the  great  chance  is  that  the 
pressure  on  the  funis  would  have  been 
such  as  to  destroy  the  foetal  life.  On  some 
occasions  I  have  witnessed  the  gradual 
death  of  the  infant  from  this  cause,  while 
I  was  unable  to  prevent  it,  or  advance  suc- 
cour; and  in  others  I  have  delayed  apply- 
ing the  destructive  means  until  the  vital 
spark  had  flown :  shrinking  from  being 
myself  the  instrument  of  death,  but  choos- 
ing rather, — however  sad  the  alternative, — 
to  wait  (juictly  until  I  was  assured  the 
heart's  last  pulse  had  throbbed. 

Mode  of  performing  the  ojierutinn.  —  The 
woman  lying  on  her  left  side,  an  assistant 
must  bring  the  child's  head  down  as  low 
as  possible,  and  turn  the  neck  upwards, 
under  the  symphysis  pubis,  so  that  one 
acromion  is  towards  the  mons  venerh,  and 
the  other  towards  the  Jourchette.  An  un- 
occupied space  at  the  back  part  of  the 
pelvis  is  thus  procured,  into  which  we  can 
insinuate  two  or  three  fingers  of  the  left 


hand  with  ease;  they  must  be  carried  up 
against  the  skull,  to  the  projection  behind 
that  ear  which  is  next  the  sacrum.  Along 
these  two  fingers  a  perforator  must  be 
passed,  and  making  steady  pressure 
against  the  part,  with  a  semi-rotatory  mo- 
tion we  introduce  its  point  within  the 
skull  as  far  as  the  rests ;  the  two  handles 
of  the  instrument  must  then  be  separated 
by  an  assistant,  in  the  same  way  that  I 
recommended  before,  and  a  crucial  inci- 
sion made,  if  practicable.  Having  made 
an  aperture  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the 
instrument  fully  within  the  cranium,  we 
break  down  the  brain  as  perfectly  as  pos- 
sible, and  commence  extraction.  M'e  sel- 
dom require  to  use  an  extracting  instru- 
ment, since  the  means  of  traction  is 
aff()rded  us  by  the  body  of  the  foetus  it- 
self; but  if  it  should  be  requisite,  we  can 
fi  X  the  crotchet  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bone,  and  a  very  firm  purchase  is  aflbrded 
us,  because  of  the  strength  of  the  cranium 
at  this  part.  It  may  ])ossibly  slip,  or 
break  away  from  its  hold,  when  another 
point  of  resistance  must  be  soughtfor;  and 
in  our  efforts  we  must  be  most  assiduous 
in  guarding  the  extremity  of  the  instru- 
ment by  our  finger,  to  prevent  laceration 
of  the  OS  uteri  or  vagina.  If  possible,  let 
us  avoid  an  extracting  instrument ;  but  if 
any  be  required,  the  crotcliet  appears  to  me 
much  the  most  applicable. 

There  is  certainly  more  difficulty  in  per- 
forating the  skull  behind  the  ear,  than 
when  the  vertex  presents ;  and  tliat  for 
three  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  va- 
gina being  partly  occupied  by  the  neck, 
rather  impedes  our  movements.  Secondly, 
the  bones  at  the  base  of  the  skull  are 
thicker,  and  consequently  we  must  use 
more  exertion  in  perforating  them  with  the 
point  of  the  instrument.  And,  thirdly, 
the  point  of  the  instrument  is  more  liable 
to  slip  to  one  side — to  run  up  between  the 
bone  and  the  scalp,  and  not  to  enter  the 
skull  at  all.  Such  an  occurrence  is  easily 
known,  by  the  facility  with  which  it 
passes  up  to  the  rests,  and  the  very 
slight  resistance  which  is  reuiaiked ;  and 
also  by  examining  the  laceration  we 
have  made  by  our  finger,  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  instrument.  If  we  find  no 
jagged  edge  of  bone,  it  is  merely  the  scalp 
that  is  punctured,  and  we  must  make  ano- 
ther attempt,  by  turning  the  extremity  of 
the  instrument  a  little  more  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  centre  of  the  cavity  of  the  skull. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  perforator  will  slip 
in  the  same  manner  between  the  skull  and 
the  scalp,  when  applied  to  the  vertex  under 
a  head  jtrcscntation ;  and  I  ought  to  have 
mentioned  this,  when  sj)eaking  before  of 
the  operation  of  craniotomy,  as  one  of  the 
embarrassments  we  occasionally  meet  with; 
but  this  mischance  is  not  so  likely  to  occur 
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when  the  head  presents,  as  in  the  case  now 
under  consideration,  because  we  have  then 
a  better  opportunity  of  directina;  the  jtoint 
against  the  spot  most  dependent,  and  the 
bones  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium 
not  being  so  resistant,  yiekl  more  readily. 

If  you  cast  only  a  cursory  glance  at 
some  of  the  pelves  on  the  table,  you  will 
immediately  suppose  that  it  would  be 
]>erfectly  imj)ossible  for  the  breech  to  pass 
through  them,  even  when  diminished  to 
the  utmost  extent  it  is  capable  of, — by  the 
legs  having  been  first  extracted, — and  com- 
pressed into  as  small  a  space  as  the  semi- 
ossified  structures  would  allow.  Under  such 
an  aggravated  state  of  disproportion,  one 
alternative  alone  is  offered  us, — that  of 
performing  the  Cresai'ean  section;  and  the 
onh"  question  to  be  considered  is,  the  sizt 
of  the  pelvis  under  which  we  are  war- 
ranted in  having  recourse  to  this  terrible 
expedient.  Somewhat  more  room,  then, 
would  be  required  for  the  transmission  of 
the  body  and  shoulders,  under  a  breech 
presentation,  than  when  the  head  oft'ers  at 
the  brim;  and,  provided  the  conjugate  dia- 
meter measures  less  than  one  inch  and  three 
quarters,  I  should  think  myself  justified  in 
proposing  the  abdominal  incision.  It  cer- 
tainly never  occurred  to  myself  to  meet 
with  a  case  in  which  the  breech  would  not 
])ass  by  the  use  of  the  means  before  re- 
commended :  such  instances,  however,  are 
on  record,  and  might  happen  to  any  of  us. 
Even  should  we  succeed,  after  much  exer- 
tion,in  extracting  the  body  and  shoulders  of 
the  child  through  a  pelvis  less  than  the  di- 
mensionslhave  just  noticed, still  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  head,  in  this  ])osition,  would 
require  considerably  more  space,  after  per- 
foration was  effected,  than  when  the  vertex 
presented;  and  on  this  account  also  I  should 
be  inclined  not  to  attempt  delivery  per 
vias  mtturales,  unless  there  existed  nearly 
oDe  inch  and  three  quarters. 

PELVIC  TUMORS. 

Other  causes  than  distortion  of  the  pel- 
vis may  occasion  a  want  of  the  necessary 
space  for  the  passage  of  the  breech :  thus, 
tumors  may  have  formed  in  the  pelvis, 
such  as  I  have  before  mentioned — exostosis, 
diseased  ovaries,  scirrhous  and  suppurating 
glands, polypi, and  some  others;  and  there 
are  no  specific  rules  which  we  can  apply 
to  breech  presentations,  under  these  devia- 
tions and  difficulties,  that  are  not  applica- 
ble also  to  cases  in  which  the  head  pre- 
sents. Our  indications  are  exactly  the 
same:  we  save  the  child  if  we  can,  but 
not  at  the  expense  cither  of  the  mother's 
life  or  of  extensive  injuries  to  her  person. 

If  the  tumor  possess  distinct  Huctuation, 
whether  it  be  a  suppurating  gland  or  en- 
larged ovary,  let  us  puncture  it.  If  there 
be  a  polypus  in  the  pelvis,  impeding  the 


passage  of  the  child's  breech,  body,  or 
head,  let  us  remove  it,  provided  that  can 
be  done  without  danger  to  the  mother;- 
hut  if  the  tumor  be  hard  and  immoveable, 
so  that  we  cannot  lessen  its  bulk,  and  fear 
to  dissect  it  away  from  its  attachments,  we 
must  act  upon  the  common  principles 
which  I  have  so  frequently  laid  down — 
wait  for  some  time,  in  the  hope  that  nature 
may  overcome  the  impediment;  and  if 
she  fail,  traction  must  be  made  with  the 
finger  or  blunt  hook  surrounding  the 
groin,  and  the  case  managed  as  just 
directed. 

RIGIDITY 

of  the  OS  uteri,  vagina,  and  perineum, 
singly  or  combined,  may  occasion  diffi- 
culty, as  we  have  noticed  when  speaking 
of  lingering  labour. 

Under  this  comj)lication,  the  os  uteri 
may  probably  be  relaxed  by  bleeding,  by 
encmata,  by  the  injection  of  warm  oil  or 
mucilaginous  fluids  into  the  vagina,  and 
we  may  possibly  deem  it  necessary  to  ex- 
hibit opium :  and  the  vagina  and  perineum 
may  be  softened  perhaps  by  artificial 
lubrication  and  external  fomentations. 
Failing  in  these  means,  delivery  must  be 
resorted  to,  by  measures  already,  I  trust, 
sufficiently  explained. 

HEAD    LEFT    IN    LTERO. 

In  the  ages  of  rude  surgery  it  has  not 
unfrcciuently  occurred  that  the  head  has 
been  sei)aratcd  at  the  neck  by  violent  and 
ill-directed  eflbrts,  and  left  in  utero  after 
the  extraction  of  the  rest  of  the  body;  but 
to  meet  with  such  a  case  is  now  rare.  The 
only  instance  in  which  this  accident 
came  under  my  own  treatment  haj)- 
pened  in  the  practice  of  a  midwife  at- 
tached to  a  charity  of  which  I  have  the 
charge.  The  child  was  putiid,  and  she 
had  been  attempting  to  extract  it  with- 
out reference  to  the  propriety  of  its 
position.  When  I  arrived,  I  found  the 
chin  hitched  upon  the  sacral  promontory, 
the  vcrtebrsp  entirely  separated,  and  the 
cranium  attached  to  the  body  by  a  very 
small  portion  of  integument.  There  was 
a  tumor  in  the  pelvis,  which  possessed  the 
characteristics  of  an  enlarged  ovary.  Not 
desirous  of  encountering  these  difficulties 
alone,  I  requested  my  father's  assistance, 
who  prom])tly  attended.  Having  introduced 
his  hand  into  the  uterus,  he  changed  the 
position  of  the  head,  so  that  the  crown 
came  to  the  pelvic  brim,  and  perforated  it  at 
the  sagittal  suture,  while  I  steadied  the 
uterine  tumor  externally.  We  had  then 
little  trouble  in  extraction  ;  and  this  me- 
thod appears  to  me  the  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed of  any  which  has  been  practised  : 
but  under  such  anomalous  cases  no  rule 
can  be  laid  down  for  universal,  and 
scarcely  for    general    guidance.      I    once 
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heard  a  highly-revered  and  much-lamented 
physician,  lately  deeeased,  state  in  a  pub- 
lic medical  meeting,  that  in  the  early  part 
of  his  practice  it  had  come  within  his 
knowledge,  that  a  patient  had  been  sent 
from  Dublin  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  head  of  a  child  extracted  from 
the  uterus,  which — together  with  the  pla- 
centa— had  been  left  in  thai  cavity  after 
the  body  had  been  drawn  away ;  and  he 
instanced  the  fact  as  a  proof  of  the  vio- 
lence which  the  womb  will  sometimes 
bear  with  impunity.  Our  brethren  in 
Dublin  in  the  present  day  are  too  well 
ac(|uainted  both  with  the  mechanism  of 
parturition  under  its  infinite  varieties,  and 
with  the  appropriate  application  of  artifi- 
cial assistance,  to  commit  such  a  blunder 
as  leave  a  head  in  utero ;  and  a  great  deal 
too  much  good  sense  to  send  the  patient 
to  our  metropolis  for  relief,  if  such  a  case 
should  come  under  their  observation. 
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Lecture  I. — Sketch  of'  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
humoral  pathology  in  England — Injections 
into  the  veins  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren — 
Bobert  Boyle's  experiments  on  fresh-draun 
blood  with  acids  and  salts — Boerltaave^s  opi- 
nions on  the  use  of  alkaline  and  non-p'irgative 
salts — Iluxhanis  saline  plan  cf  treatment  of 
malignant  fevers — Cullen's  attack  on  the  hu- 
moral pathology  strengthened  by  the  contem- 
poraneous impi-ovemenls  in  morbid  aimtomy — 
Advance  of  animal  chemistry  since  the  time  of 
Cullen — Attention  of  the  medical  public 
culled  to  the  pathology  of  the  blood,  by  the 
work  of  Dr.  Stevens — Coincidence  of  the 
statements  of  Boyle,  Fracassati,  Huxham, 
Holler,  Pringle,  and.  Hewson,  with  the  opi- 
nions of  Dr.  Stevens — Action  of  mineral  and 
vegetable  acids,  of  alkalies,  alkaline,  and  neu- 
tral salts,  on  fresh-drawn  venous  blood,  exhi- 
bited by  experiments. 

Sir, 
Dr.  Theodore  Gilston,  to  whom  this 
College  is  indebted  for  the  endowment  of 
the  lectureship  I  have  this  year  the  honour 
fo  hold,  directed  in  his  will  that  these  lec- 
tures should  be  pathological,  and  "  upon 


some  dead  body  (if  possible  by  any  means 
such  a  body  could  be  procured.)" 

I  have  ventured  so  far  to  deviate  from 
the  intentions  of  our  benefactor,  as  to  con- 
fine my  observations  to  a  part  of  the  hu- 
mtan  body,  and  that  jiart  one  of  the  most 
important,  in  health  and  disease,  of  all  the 
various  components  of  the  whole — I  mean 
the  blood,  which,  as  John  Hunter  said, 
"  is  more  expressive  of  disease  than  any 
other  part  of  the  animal  economy*." 

But  here,  sir,  I  must  claim  some  indul- 
gence from  yourself  and  my  audience,  that 
these  lectures  are  not  illustrated  by  so 
many  original  facts  and  experiments  as  I 
could  have  desired,  on  the  ground  that  I 
have,  from  unavoidable  circumstances,  un- 
dertaken these  lectures  at  a  much  shorter 
notice  than  is  usually  given  to  those  aj)- 
pointetl  to  deliver  tliem. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  practical  part 
of  my  subject,  I  wish  to  take  a  .short  sur- 
vey of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  humoral  pa- 
thology in  England.  I  shall  state  the 
causes  which  threw  the  consideration  of 
the  state  of  the  blood  and  other  animal 
fluids,  in  diseases,  into  neglect,  and  the 
reasons  why  pathologists  of  late  years 
have  so  exclusively  considered  the  solids  of 
the  body  to  be  the  seats  of  diseases.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  bring  before  you  some 
reasons  for  advocating  a  more  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  state  of  the  blood  and 
other  animal  fluids,  in  diseases,  founded 
upon  the  changes  produced  in  the  blood 
and  secretions  by  various  internal  reme- 
dies, and  upon  some  recent  observations 
which  lead  pathologists  to  suppose  that 
the  blood  itself  is  capable  of  undergoing 
great  morbid  changes,  and,  under  some 
peculiar  circumstances,  of  being  converted 
into  the  most  malignant  structures  which 
infest  the  human  body. 

After  many  ages  of  darkness,  during 
which  almost  the  whole  of  ancient  litera- 
ture had  perished,  learning  again  revived 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  physicians 
of  that  period  almost  exclusively  turned 
their  attention  to  the  works  of  Galen. 
Linacre  and  Caius,  two  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  our  College  during  the  six- 
teenth centur}',  translated  the  works  of 
this  celebrated  physician  from  their  origi- 
nal Greek,  into  Latin,  and  thus  made 
them  accessible  to  the  great  body  of  Eng- 
lish physicians. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  explanations 
Galen  attempted  to  give  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  health  and  disease,  rested  entirely 
iijjon  the  state  of  the  fluids  of  the  body; 
and  during  the  sixteenth,  and  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  physicians  were 
almost  wholly  employed  in  explaining  and 
confirming  the  humoral  pathology. 

*  Hunter  on  the  Blood,  p.  77. 
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The  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  by  our  immortal  countryman  and 
honoured  colleague,  William  Harvey,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury (exactly  at  the  time  when  Dr.  Gul- 
slon  founded  this  lectureship),  directed 
men's  minds  more  forcibly  to  the  humoral 
pathology — to  the  importance  of  the  blood 
both  as  a  cause  of  health  and  disease — and 
likewise  to  the  facilities  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  afforded  to  the  introduction  of 
remedies  into  the  animal  body,  through 
the  medium  of  the  vessels  of  the  circula- 
tion. Thus  we  find  as  early  as  the  year 
1659,  that  Christopher  Wren,  Savilian 
Professor  at  Oxford,  proposed  to  the  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle  to  inject  substances  into  the 
veins  of  dogs.  In  1665  he  read  a  paper  to 
the  Royal  Society — "  An  Account  of  the 
Rise  and  Attempts  of  a  Way  to  convey 
Liquors  immediately  into  the  Mass  of  the 
Blood*."  In  this  paper  he  states  that,  by. 
means  of  quills  attached  to  bladders,  he 
injected  solutions  of  opium  and  crocus 
raetallorum  into  the  veins  of  dogs ;  and 
he  adds,  "  the  opium  being  circulated  into 
the  brain,  did  within  a  short  time  stupify, 
though  not  kill,  the  dog;  but  a  large  dose 
of  crocus  metallorum  made  another  dog 
vomit  up  life  and  all." 

These  experiments  are  detailed  more  at 
length  in  Mr.  Boyle's  "  Usefulness  of  Ex- 
perimental Philosophy"  (Part  II.  Essay  ii. 
p.  53),  and,  through  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  soon  excited  the  attention  of 
continental  physiologists.  Fracassati,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  at  Pisa,  soon  after- 
wards injected  into  the  crural  and  jugular 
A'cins  of  dogs  different  liquids.  He  statesf 
that.  1st.  diluted  a  (uafortis,  injected, 
caused  death  very  quickly,  and  the  blood 
was  found  coagulated  throughout  the 
large  vessels. — 2d,  Diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
when  injected,  did  not  kill  so  quickly; 
but  after  death  the  blood  was  found 
coagulated,  and  dark  as  soot.  —  3d, 
When  "  oil  of  tartar  |"  was  injected, 
death  ensued;  but  the  spectators  found,  to 
their  surprise,  that  the  blood  was  not 
curdled,  but,  on  the  contrary,  "  more  thin 
and  florid  than  ordinary ;  which  seems  to 
hint,"  he  adds,  "  that  a  too  great  fluidity 
of  the  blood,  as  well  as  its  coagulation, 
may  cause  death." 

Dr.  Fabritius,  of  Dantzig,  and  many 
other  experimentalists,  now  commenced 
the  injection  of  purgative  and  other  medi- 
cines into  the  veins,  and  observed  the  usual 
effects  of  the  remedies  upon  various  organs 
precisely  the  same  as  when  taken  into  the 
stomach.  Subsequent  experiments  have 
been   made,    fully   confirming   the    state- 

♦  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p   \28. 
t  Ibid,  166;,  p.  489. 
t  Potassie  siibcarbonas. 


ments  of  these  writers,  and  affording  one 
among  many  other  proofs  that  it  is 
through  the  blood,  as  a  vehicle,  that  nume-. 
rous  remedial  agents  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach act  upon  distant  organs. 

Emboldened  by  these  successful  efforts 
to  introduce  remedies  directly  into  the 
system,  Dr.  Edmund  King  ventured  to  try 
the  effects  of  the  transfusion  of  blood  from 
animal  to  animal ;  and  this  he  accom- 
])lished  without  inconvenience  to  either 
animal. 

In  conjunction  with  the  celebrated  ana- 
tomist. Dr.  Lower*,  he  proceeded,  at  Ox- 
ford, to  transfuse  the  blood  of  animals  into 
men,  and  the  most  extravagant  expecta- 
tions were  formed  of  this  method  of  infus- 
ing health  and  vigour  into  the  diseased 
and  decrepid.  Humoral  pathology  was 
now  at  its  meridian  height,  but  was  soon 
to  receive  a  fatal  blow  from  the  rashness 
with  which  transfusicm  was  practised  in 
Paris.  The  most  frightful  and  fatal  con- 
sequences ensued  upon  the  transfusion  of 
large  quantities  of  blood  from  animals  into 
men,  and  the  government  of  France  for- 
bade the  further  employment  of  such  dan- 
gerous means  of  treating  diseases;  and 
from  similar  accidents  the  jjiactice  soon 
fell  into  disuse  in  our  own  country. 

In  the  hands  of  modern  practitioners, 
with  improved  apparatus  and  due  caution, 
the  transfusion  of  blood  from  jierson  to 
person  has  been  practised  with  success; 
and  no  doubt  in  extreme  cases  it  is  a  pow- 
erful and  valuable  remedy. 

But  previous  to  these  experiments  of  the 
inj'iction  of  remedies  into  the  veins,  and  of 
the  transfusion  of  blood  Irora  animal  to 
animal,  and  from  man  to  man,  the  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle  f  had  made  some  experi- 
ments upon  the  human  blood,  when  fresh 
drawn  from  the  veins,  which  appear  to  me 
to  contain  the  germs  of  much  which  has 
recently  been  advanced  as  new,  of  the  ef- 
fects of  various  acids  and  salts  on  the 
blood.  "  I  had  formerly  made,"  (Dec. 
1664),  says  Boyle,  "  an  odd  experiment 
upon  blood  yet  warm  as  it  came  from  the 
animal,  viz.  that  by  putting  into  it  a  little 
aquafortis,  oil  of  vitriol,  or  spirit  of  salt, 
the  blood  would  not  only  instantly  lose  its 
l^ure  colour,  and  become  of  a  dirty  one, 
but  in  a  trice  be  also  coagulated  ;  whereas 
if  some  fine  urinous  spirit,  abounding  in 
volatile  salt,  such  as  the  spirit  of  sal  am- 
moniac, were  mingled  with  warm  blood, 
it  would  not  only  not  curdle  it,  or  iiiibase 
its  colour,  but  make  it  look  rather  more 
florid  than  before,  and  both  keep  it  fluid 
and  preserve  it  from  putrefaction  for  a  long 
time." 


«  Phil.  Trans.  1666,  p.  353. 
+  Ibid,  1667,  p.  551. 
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Allowing  for  the  imperfect  state  of  che- 
mical science  in  the  time  of  Boyle,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  he  lias  here  announced 
the  facts,  that  acids  blacken  and  coagulate 
the  blood,  while  saline  fluids,  on  the  con- 
trary, render  it  more  florid,  and  keep  it 
fluid. 

The  transcendant  discoveries;  of  Newton 
in  natural  philosoj)hy,  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  turned  the  attention 
of  all  inquirers  into  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, from  physiology  to  physics ;  and  we 
find  the  physiologists  of  this  period  almost 
entirely  engaged  in  applying  the  laws  of 
motion  established  by  that  great  genius 
to  the  calculation  of  the  velocity  of  the 
blood,  of  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  other 
mechanical  problems. 

Pathologists,  however,  still  explained 
the  phenomena  of  disease  on  the  principles 
of  the  humoral  i)athology.  The  physi- 
cians from  all  parts  of  Europe  crowded  to 
hear  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Boer- 
haave,  at  I,eyden  ;  and  from  him  imbibed 
the  humoral  doctrines.  Haller  carried 
these  with  him  to  Gotlingen,  Linnanis  to 
Upsal ;  and  many  of  the  Scotch  professors 
disseminated  the  same  opinions  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  other  universities  of  Scotland. 
Boerhaave  frequently  employed  the  suppo- 
sition of  an  acrimony,  or  alkalescence,  of 
the  animal  fluids,  to  exjjlain  the  pheno- 
mena of  disease ;  and  although  his  doc- 
trines on  this  subject  may  be  said  to 
have  been  hypothetical,  because  chemistry 
could,  in  his  time,  give  no  correct  analysis 
of  animal  secretions,  still  he  fretjuently 
made  the  most  judicious  use*  of  acids  and 
alkalies,  to  correct  the  supposed  opposite 
states  of  the  blood;  and  in  the  treatment 
of  ardent  and  malignant  fevers,  he  ex- 
pressly directs  the  use  of  various  neutral 
salts. 

Boerhaave,  in  the  "  Institutiones  Medi- 
ca?,"  and  chapter  "  llumoruni  Morbi," 
writes  thus :  — 

"  (730)  Et  sunt  sane  hi  morbi  maximi 
quidera  moment!  in  scientia  mcdica,  et  in- 
telleetus  eorum  basis  certe  optima?  patho- 
logias  :  intelligi  tamen  vix  queunt,  nisiac- 
curatissimii  observatione  suorum  etlec- 
tuum  quos  in  corporibus  segris  praestant. 

"  (731)  Si  autem  si)ectaveris  huraores 
totos  simul,  deprehendes  morbos  eorum 
prff>cipuos  esse,  vcl  nimiam  iluiditatem, 
vel  nimiam  tcnacitatem,  tum  excedentem 
horum  motum  per  vasa,  aut  quietem  eo- 
rundem  nimiam,"  ike. 

And  in  another  jiart  of  the  same  chapter 
he  writes,  "  Spissitndo  autem  si  peccat, 
exigit  attcnuationeni:  hvpv  pmcuratur  per 
solida  rcs<»lventia,  ut  sunt  alcalini  fixi,  vo- 


*  Aphorism!  tie  Cognnscendis  et  Curiindis  Mot- 
bis,  Hermanni  Boerhaave.  Cap.  Morbi  ex  Alka- 
line Spoiilaueo.     Apliorismi  82,  86,  88. 


latilcs  sales."  And  again,  "  Materies  in 
loco  nimis  tenax  mobilis  et  meabilis  red- 
ditur,  (1)  per  diluentia,  (2)  per  salina  resnl- 
ve>itia  similiter  apposita,  ut  nitrum,  sal 
prunella^,  sal  polychrestus*,  sal  marinus, 
sales  regetanti'nn  xistulatorum,  sales  alcalini, 
&c. ;  so  that  in  malignant  fevers,  where 
the  blood  is  found  thick  like  pitch,  as  it  is 
in  the  epidemic  cholera,  and  the  fevers  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Stevens  as  occurring  under 
his  observation  in  the  West  Indies,  Boer- 
haave would  have  employed  the  muriate  of 
soda,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  other  non-pur- 
gative salts,  which  have  been  so  strongly 
recommended  by  that  physician  in  his  late 
work  on  the  Blood. 

The  humoral  pathology  of  Boerhaave 
appears  to  have  maintained  an  undisputed 
sway  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  through  the  professors  of  that  school, 
in  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  physi- 
cians in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
up  to  the  time  of  Cullen.  We  find  the 
best  practical  writers  of  that  date  still  ad- 
vocating these  doctrines,  and  among  others 
Huxham.  This  author,  in  his  treatise 
"  On  the  Ulcerous  Sore  Throat  of  17.52," 
states  that  that  ei)idemic  f  "  was  undoubt- 
edly a  fever  of  the  malignant  pestilential 
kind,  in  which  the  blood  became  highly 
acrimonious,  dissolved,  and  putrescent;" 
and  that  J  "  he  found  the  blood  florid 
truly,  but  so  soft  and  loose  that  you  might 
cut  it  with  a  feather,  giving  off  little  or  no 
serum,  but  having  exactly"  such  an  ap- 
])earance  as  when  spirits  of  hartshorn 
is  poured  to  the  blood,  just  as  it  runs 
from  the  vein,  and  which  prevents  its  na- 
tural coagulation."  In  the  beginning  of 
such  malignant  fevers,  IIuxham§  "often 
met  with  a  buffy,  sizy  appearance  of  the 
blood ;  and  yet,  blood  drawn  two  or  three 
days  after  from  the  veiT  same  persons  hath 
been  quite  loose,  dissolved,  and  sanious  as 
it  were."  He  goes  on  then  to  the  subject 
of  the  treatment,  warning  his  readers 
"  that  when  there  is  just  reason  to  fear 
a  contagious  malignity  in  a  fever,  we 
should  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution  as 
to  repeated  bleeding :  it  will  be  found  that 
the  pulse  and  strength  sink  surprisingly 
after  the  second  and  third  bleeding." 

In  such  malignant  fevers,  with  an  al- 
tered state  of  the  blood,  Huxham  infonns 
us  that  he  \\  immediately  put  his  patient 
on  a  saline  dan  of  treatment.  He  em- 
ployed a  mixture  of  the  salt  of  worm- 
woodsy,  or  volatile  salt  of  hartshorn,  and 
juice  of  lemon  and  nitre;  and,  lastly,  his 
famous  tincture  of  Cinchona  bark. 


*  Sulphate  of  potash,  and  sulphuret  of  potash. 

t  Page  42. 

t   Page  3.-). 

i   Huxham  on  Sore  Throat,  p.  '6G. 

II   Ibid,  p.  40. 

«jl  Subcarb.  PotassK  ;  Subcarb.  Ammoniie. 
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From  these  <]uotalions,  I  think  it  ap- 
parent that  the  theory, — that  malignant 
fevers  arise  from  an  altered  condition  of 
the  blood,  and  that  the  appropriate  treat- 
ment is  by  the  non-purgative  neutral  salts, 
is  due  to  Huxham,  and  that  modem  wri- 
ters on  this  subject  have  not  given  him 
credit  for  his  theory,  or  else  have  been 
ignorant  of  his  writings. 

The  doctrines  of  Boerhaavc,  Huxham, 
and  other  humoral  pathologists  of  the  last 
century,  met  with  a  most  powerful  and 
successful  opponent  in  Cullen.  This 
great  man,  whose  theories  so  long  reigned 
triumphant  in  many  of  the  schools  of  Eu- 
rope, was  himself  educated  in  the  doctrines 
of  Boerhaave.  In  the  preface  to  the  Prac- 
tice of  Physic,  published  by  Cullen  in 
1783,  he  has  put  forth  his  reasons  for 
abandoning  the  hiimoi'al  pathology  of 
Boerhaave,  and  of  following  up  the  theo- 
ries of  Hoffman,  professor  in  the  University 
of  Halle,  upon  the  "  spasmus"  and  "  ato- 
nia"  of  the  solids. 

Cullen  adopted  an  opinion  of  Hoffman's, 
as  the  ground-work  of  his  Pathology,  the 
very  reverse  of  that  maintained  in  the 
Aphorisms  of  Boerhaave.  He  thus  quotes 
Hoffman's  words: — "  Hinc  universa  pa- 
thologia  longe  rectius  atque  facilius  ^-.r 
vitio  motiium  microcosmiconim  in  soiidis,  quam 
e.i  variis  ajf'ectionibiis  ritiosoriini  humonim,  de- 
duci  atque  explicari  possit,  adeoque  omnis 
generis  a?gritudines  internje,  ad  pra?ter- 
naturales  generis  nervosi  affectiones  sint 
referendas*." 

This  sentence  contains  the  key-stone  to 
the  whole  fabric  built  up  by  Cullen,  and 
so  ably  supported  by  him  in  his  writings 
and  lectures ;  but  he  could  not  refrain 
from  confessing  "  that  the  fluids  of  the 
human  body  suffer  various  morbid  changes, 
and  that  upon  these  diseases  may  primarily 
depend ;  yet  I  must  beg  leave  to  maintain," 
he  adds,  "  that  the  nature  of  these  changes 
is  seldom  understood,  and  more  seldom 
still  is  it  known  when  they  have  taken 
place :  our  reasonings  concerning  them 
have  been  purely  hypothetical,  have  there- 
fore contributed  nothing  to  improve,  and 
have  often  misled  the  practice  of  physic : 
they  have  withdrawn  our  attention  from 
the  motions  of  the  animal  system,  upon  the 
state  of  which  the  phenomena  of  disease 
do  more  certainly  and  generally  depend." 

This  attack  of  Cullen  on  the  pathology 
of  the  blood  and  other  animal  fluids  acci- 
dentally derived  additional  force  from  the 
great  advances  made  by  morbid  anatomy 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 
The  si)lendid  work  of  Morgagui,  "  De 
Sedibus  et  Causis  ;"  the  "  Sepulchretum" 
of    Bonetus ;    the  "  Anatomie    Medicale" 


*  Mcdicina   Rationalis    Systemutita,    torn,   iii 
thai).  4. 


of  Portal ;  the  "  Blorbid  Anatomy  "  of 
Baillie,  were  studied  and  justly  admired 
in  every  medical  school  of  Europe.  That 
philosoj)hicaI  and  most  captivating  work, 
the  "  Anatomie  Gcnerale,"  of  Bichat, 
with  its  pathological  doctrines  founded  on 
the  properties  of  the  various  tissues  of  the 
body,  decided  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
public  in  favour  of  the  solidists. 

During  the  last  fifty  years,  the  causes  of 
diseases  have  been  looked  for  in  the  altera- 
tions of  the  structure  and  other  physical 
properties  of  the  solids.  The  scalpel,  the 
injecting  syringe,  and  the  microscope, 
have  all  been  employed  with  astonishing 
success  in  unfolding  to  the  eye  of  the  ana- 
tomist the  structure  of  mori)id  parts. 
Vast  collections  of  morbid  anatomy  have 
been  made  in  this  and  other  countries. 
Perhajjs  there  is  scarcely  any  kind  of  mor. 
bid  structure  that  ever  occurred  in  the 
human  body,  of  which  some  specimen  may 
not  be  found  as  a  preparation  in  some  mu- 
seum of  Eurojie. 

The  pathology  of  the  fluids  has  been  al- 
most neglected  during  this  period;  and 
while  every  form  of  diseased  structure  is 
shown  by  preparations,  models,  and  draw- 
ings, to  tiie  student  of  medicine,  the  healthy 
and  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  and 
animal  fluids  are  very  slightly  dwelt  upon. 

I  trust  that  these  observations  will  not 
be  misconstrued  into  any  thing  like  a  con- 
tempt for  the  services  rendered  to  patho- 
logy by  the  morbid  anatomist.  I  am  far 
from  entertaining  such  an  ojjinion.  Mor- 
bid anatomy  is  the  right  hand  of  patho- 
logy ;  animal  chemistry  is  the  left.  All 
I  mean  is,  that  the  right  hand  has  been 
employed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  left,  and 
those  parts  of  the  work  which  are  most  un- 
finished must  be  accomplished  by  the 
agency  of  this  left  hand. 

Cullen,  having  exposed  the  errors  of  the 
humoral  pathologists,  it  was  natural  that 
he  and  his  scholars  should  pass  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  overlook  altogether 
the  morbid  conditions  of  which  the  animal 
fluids,  either  as  the  effects  or  the  causes  of 
disease,  are  undoubtedly  sometimes  the 
seat.  I  must  here  profess  my  entire  con- 
ciirrence  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr. 
Watson,  in  the  Lumleian  Lectures  of 
1832,  and  by  Dr.  Roupell,  in  the  Croonian 
of  the  same  year, — "  That  it  is  to  a  more 
exact  acquaintance  with  the  chemical 
changes,  to  which  the  animal  fluids  are 
subject  in  disease,  that  we  are  chiefly 
to  look  for  the  future  advancement  of 
physic  as  a  science." 

Cullen  admits  that  Boerhaavc  gave  a 
more  correct  account  of  the  acid  and  alka- 
line states  of  the  animal  fluids  than  any 
that  had  been  given  before  ;  but,  after  all, 
that  he  had  done  it  very  imperfectly. 
"  We    have,    indeed,    since    Boerhaave's 
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time,"  says  Cullen,  "  acquired  more  know- 
ledge upon  the  subject  of  digestion,  and 
so  mueli  as  to  know  that  a  great  deal 
more  is  yet  necessary  to  enable  us  to  un- 
derstand in  what  manner  tiic  animal 
fluids  are  formed  from  the  aliments 
taken  in." 

It  ajipcars,  then,  that  the  liathology  of 
the  fluids  was  thrown  into  neglect  by 
Cullen,  on  account  of  the  then  imperfect 
state  of  animal  chemistry,  and  of  our 
knowlcilge  of  the  digestive  function.  But 
if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  powers 
of  analysis,  put  into  our  hands  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  in  the  adaptation  of  gal- 
vanism to  the  decomposition  of  so  many 
bodies  hitherto  regarded  as  simple  ;  if  we 
peruse  the  valuable  and  instructive  papers 
of  Bcrzelius  on  various  parts  of  animal 
chemistry;  if  we  regard  the  labours  of 
Marcet,  Wollaston,  Prout,  and  Bostock, 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit  that  animal 
chemistry  has  made  giant  strides  since  the 
time  of  Cullen. 

Perhaps  we  are  more  deeply  indebted  to 
Dr.  Prout  than  to  any  other  of  the  above- 
mentioned  contributors  to  this  branch  of 
science,  on  account  of  the  practical  utility 
of  his  researches:  he  has  enabled  us  to 
make  accurate  analyses  of  the  urine  in 
health  and  disease,  and  following  out  and 
amplifying  the  views  put  forth  by  Sir  Gil- 
bert Blane*,  has  prescribed  admirable 
rules  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
urinai-y  organs. 

This  application  of  chemistn*  to  the 
investigation  and  treatment  of  some  of  the 
most  painful  diseases,  must  be  regarded  as 
a  very  signal  triumph  for  that  science, 
and  holds  out  great  encouragement  to  per- 
severe in  the  same  path  of  inquiry. 

Cidlen's  second  objection  to  humoral 
pathology,  that  "  a  great  deal  more  is 
_yet  necessary  to  enable  us  to  understand 
the  subject  of  digestion,  and  in  what 
manner  the  animal  fluids  are  formed  from 
the  aliments  taken  in,"  is  very  much  di- 
minished in  force  by  the  inquiries  and 
reasoning  of  the  same  ingenious  philo- 
sopherf .  His  views  upon  the  Rubject  of 
digestion,  made  known  to  the  public  from 
this  chair,  and  since  then  more  fully  deve- 
loped by  him  in  his  Chapters  on  the 
Cbemistry  of  Organization,  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatise,  seem  to  promise  a  deeper 
insight  into  this  important  function  than 
any  others  that  have  been  oflercd  to  phy- 
siologists. His  theory,  at  least,  oflers  a 
probable  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  our  food  may  be  reduced  to  a  state 
in  which  it  may  enter  the  lacteal  vessels. 


•  Sir  Gilbert  Blaue  on  rtoses  of  Carbonate  of 
Potash,  Select  Dissertations,  p.  194;  Med.  Ch. 
Trans.  1811. 

t  Dr.  Prout. 


We  must  not  pass  over  the  valuable  ser- 
vices rendered  to  animal  chemistry  in  the 
series  of  experiments  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip, 
on  the  function  of  digestion,  proving 
that  galvanism  possesses  a  power  capable 
of  stimulating  the  stomach  to  go  through 
the  digestive  process,  as  well  as  nervous 
energy  itself,  and  of  artificially  supplying 
the  one  power  when  exiierience  tells  us  the 
otlicr  is  deficient. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  works 
of  Orfila,  Christison,  and  other  distin- 
guished toxicologists,  must  be  aware  that 
the  pathology  of  the  blood,  and  other  ani- 
mal fluids,  is  daily  increasing  in  interest, 
and  that  some  of  our  most  energetic  me- 
dicines, as  well  as  some  of  the  most  dele- 
terious poisons,  are  now  discovered,  by  a 
careful  analysis,  to  have  passed  from  the 
stomach  into  the  vital  current,  and  are, 
at  one  and  the  same  moment,  exerting 
their  influence  upon  every  particle  of  our 
bodies. 

In  analysis,  chemistry  is  daily  rendering 
the  most  valuable  assistance  to  the  physio- 
logist and  pathologist;  but,  in  synthesis, 
her  eflbrts  have  been  crowned  with  very 
slight  success.  The  only  step  made  upon 
the  road  of  synthetical  animal  chemistry 
is  that  pointed  out  by  tliat  distinguished 
and  talented  individual  Dr.  Faraday,  in 
the  formation  of  oxamide  or  oxalamide, 
from  the  distillation  of  oxalate  of  am- 
monia in  water. 

In  this  process  it  would  appear  that  the 
ultimate  elements  of  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
(oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen), 
are  set  at  liberty,  and  that  they  combine 
in  new  proportions  v.ith  the  elements  of 
water  (oxygen  and  hydrogen),  and  thus 
this  new  compound  is  foimed. 

Tliis  oxalamide  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  its  ultimate  component  elements  are 
very  analogous  to  those  of  animal  matter : 
it  is,  I  believe,  the  first  instance  of  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemist  producing  a 
body  at  all  resembling  in  its  composition 
the  organized  substances  found  in  nature. 

Here  we  have,  })erhaps,  one  little  step 
on  this  difficult  road  of  synthetical  che- 
mistry of  organized  matter;  but  xmfor- 
tunately,  where  tlie  path  seems  most  invit- 
ing, there  have  chemists  hitherto  made  no 
progress. 

The  composition  of  lignin,  starch,  sugar, 
and  gum,  is  well  understood,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  components  of  these  vege- 
table substances  is  very  trifling,  still  we 
cannot  produce,  artificially,  sugar,  nor  any 
other  organic  com])oun(l,  l)y  directly  com- 
bining their  elements,  — "  Because,"  as 
Dr.  Prout  has  most  justly  observed,  "  we 
cannot  bring  together  the  elements  pre- 
cisely in  the  requisite  states  and  propor- 
tions; still  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the 
elements  could  be  so  brought  together,  the 
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compound  tlR'iicc  resulting  would  be  the 
same  as  the  natural  c(unpound;  for  the 
oro;anic  agent  (or,  I  would  say,  the  vital 
principle)  does  not  change  the  properties 
of  the  elements,  but  simply  combines  them 
in  modes  which  we  cannot  imitate*." 

Thus,  then,  it  a])pcars  we  are  able  to 
convert  one  vegetable  product  into  another 
by  artificial  processes, — forexamjjlc,  lignir 
into  starch,  and  starch  into  sugar,  and  this 
again  into  vinegar,  and  finally  this  last 
may  be  resolved  into  its  ultimate  elements, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  ;  but  we 
cannot  retrace  our  steps  in  the  present 
state  of  chemical  science,— we  cannot  as- 
cend the  scale, — we  cannot  reproduce  our 
sugar,  nor  the  starch,  nor  the  woody  fibre. 

It  is,  indeed,  at  present  very  surprising 
that  bodies  such  as  lignin,  starch,  sugar, 
and  gum,  which  appear  to  resemble  each 
other  so  closely  in  their  composition,  should 
nevertheless  ofler  to  our  eyes  such  widely- 
different  external  characters. 

Dr.  Prout,  who  has  more  profoundly 
examined  this  apparent  chemical  anomaly 
than  any  other  philosopher,  believes  that 
difl"erences  in  sensible  properties  are  pro- 
duced or  modified  by  those  incidental 
substances  which  enter  in  very  minute 
quantities  into  the  composition  of  or- 
ganized matter. 

"Incidental  substances," says  Dr. Prout, 
"existing  in  organized  bodies, have  hither- 
to been  considered  as  foreign;  but  we  can- 
not subscribe  to  that  notion.  We  may 
now  observe,  that  they  seem  to  us  to  con- 
tribute chiefly  towards  the  production  of 
those  striking  difterences  observed  among 
bodies  having  the  same  essential  compo- 
sition, and  which  diversity  at  first  sight 
appears  so  mysterious  f." 

I  shall  again  advert  to  these  incidental 
bodies,  in  speaking  of  the  effects  of  minute 
doses  of  certain  remedies  upon  the  animal 
economy. 

Are  we  to  despair  that  chemistry  will 
ever  be  able  to  prove  synthetically  the 
composition  of  the  products  of  organiza- 
tion ?  I  think  not.  Aristotle  could  not 
have  conjectured  that  the  composition  of 
water  would  be  demonstrated  analytically 
and  synthetically  with  so  much  reason  as 
we  anticipate  that  the  day  will  come 
when  chemistry  shall  be  able  to  off'er  the 
same  proofs  of  the  composition  of  the  dif- 
ferent vegetable  products,  and  perhaps  of 
some  animal  substances  also. 

Physiologists  at  one  time  shrunk  back 
from  this  and  similar  inquiries  into  or- 
ganized matter,  from  a  general  conviction 
that  organic  agents  (the  vital  principle) 
have  the  power  not  only  of  changing  the 
inherent  and  peculiar  properties  of  bodies, 

•  Bridgewater  Treatise,  Chemistry  of  Organi- 
zation, ().  418. 
t  Ibid,  p.  425. 


but  likewise  of  causing  the  results  of 
their  coml)ination  or  agency  to  be  alto- 
gether different  from  those  that  are  pro- 
duced under  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances by  inorganic  agency. 

The  recent  work  of  Dr.  Stevens  on  the 
Blood  recalled  the  attention  of  patholo- 
gists to  the  eff'eets  of  various  substances, 
particularly  of  adds,  alkalies,  and  neutral 
salts,  upon  the  blood,  when  mixed  with 
that  fluid  out  of  the  body,  and  when  ad- 
ministered as  remedies  by  the  mouth. 
From  the  manner  in  which  these  facts 
were  received  by  the  medical  ]  nblic,  and 
from  the  reviews  of  Dr.  Stevens's  work  in 
the  various  periodical  journals,  it  would 
appear  that  the  experiments  and  opiniims 
of  numerous  writers,  from  the  time  of 
Boyle  up  to  that  of  Hewson,  had  been  for- 
gotten. 

For  the  ingenious  theory  of  the  produc- 
tion of  animal  heat  at  every  part  of  the 
body,  from  the  generation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  the  capillaries,  physiologists 
are  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Stevens;  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  the  credit  of  this  dis- 
covery, and  of  the  extraordinary  attrac- 
tion bf  oxygen  for  carbonic  acid  gas,  are 
both  his  own. 

But  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  various 
substances  on  the  blood  out  of  the  body,  and 
when  used  as  remedial  agents  internally,  I 
shall  briefly  draw  your  attention  to  the  ex- 
periments and  oj)inions  of  many  writers 
long  previous  to  our  own  times,  who  have 
made  known  to  us  the  very  same  facts. 

Boyle  *  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  added  liquid  acids  to  fresh-drawn 
blood,  and  found  that  they  destroyed  its 
natural  colour,  turning  it  to  a  darkish 
sooty  tint,  and  causing  it  to  coagulate. 

Fraeassati,  of  Pisa,  apparently  stimulat- 
ed by  these  experiments  of  Boyle's,  which 
had  been  made  known  to  the  scientific 
world  of  Europe  through  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  commenced  the  injection  of 
the  mineral  acids,  diluted  with  water,  into 
the  veins  of  dogs.  He  found  that  death 
ensued,  and  that  the  blood  in  the  veins 
and  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  was 
converted  into  a  blackish  coagulum.  Boyle 
also  mixed  a  quantity  of  sal  ammoniac  with 
blood,  and  found  it  had  the  very  reverse 
effects  of  the  acids,  rendering  it  more 
florid  and  fluid. 

Fraeassati  also  injected  a  solution  of 
subcarbonate  of  potash  into  the  veins  of 
dogs,  which  caused  their  death  ;  and  he 
states,  that  the  blood  was  not  curdled,  as 
by  the  injection  of  acids,  "  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  more  thin  and  florid  than 
ordinary." 

Huxham,  in  several  parts  of  his  trea- 
tise on  the  ulcerous  sore-throat,  discusses 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1667. 
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the  effects  of  alkaline  salts  mixed  with  the 
blood  out  of  the  body. 

In  treatinuf  of  the  use  of  the  volatile 
alkaline  salts,  he  writes  thus*: — "  \'ola- 
tile  alkaline  salts  promote  the  acrimony 
and  dissolution  of  the  l)lood  in  an  eminent 
dea^ree :  when  mixed  with  the  blood, 
whilst  actually  under  the  power  of  the 
circulation  and  the  vis  vitas,  they  certainly 
hasten  its  dissolution  and  consequent 
putrefaction;  even  mixed  with  the  blood 
out  of  the  body,  or  rather  as  it  runs  from 
the  vein,  thej^  quite  destroy  the  texture  of 
the  blood  gflobules,  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  poison  of  the  viper."  And  he 
adds,  "  the  blood  of  the  most  robust  (nay, 
even  the  most  bufty  blood  of  horses),  thus 
managed,  never  concretes,  as  usual,  into  a 
solid  crassamentum,  or  throws  oft"  the 
serum,  but  remains  ever  after  a  loose  dis- 
solved gore  or  sanies." 

Huxham  then  goes  on  to  exjilain,  that 
an  excessive  internal  use  of  these  volatile 
alkaline  salts  is  capable  of  inducing  a 
diseased  state  of  the  blood,  similar  to  that 
above  described,  from  the  mixture  of  these 
salts  with  the  blood  out  of  the  body.  To 
these  facts  I  will  hereafter  advert  very 
shortly. 

Sir  John  Pringle  was  also  aware  of 
these  effects  of  the  alkaline  salts  on  the 
blood,  and  states  in  his  treatise  f  on  the 
diseases  of  the  army,  "  that  the  alkaline 
salts  prevent  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  ; 
and  when  taken  by  way  of  medicine,  jDer- 
baps  thin  and  resolve  it." 

Albert  Ilaller,  upon  this,  as  upon  every 
other  part  of  physiology,  evinces  a  most 
perfect  knowledge  of  all  that  has  been 
done  by  previous  inquirers  into  this  sub- 
ject; and  he  has  likewise  added  some 
experiments  of  his  own. 

Haller  thus  writes  (El.  Phys.  Lib.  5,  s.  2) 
of  the  effects  of  alkalies  and  alkaline  salts 
mixed  with  the  blood: — (26.) "  Spiritus  cor- 
nu  cervi  quidem  sanguinem  nigriorem  red- 
didit, coagula  etiam  nnbeculosa  et  mem- 
branosa,  non  multis  horis  duratura,  cxci- 
tavit."  He  docs  not,  however,  api)ear  to 
have  tried  the  effects  of  the  liquor  potass® 
mixed  with  the  blood  fresh  drawn  from 
the  body,  but  proceeded  to  ascertain  the 
effects  of  a  fixed  alkaline  salt,  potassa? 
subcarb.  "  Oleum  tartari  per  deli- 
quium,"  says  Haller,  "  et  sanguini  et 
grumo  rubicundum  elcgantem  colorem 
conciliavit,  non  tamen  supra  24  horas 
superfuturuni." 

Ilaller  thus  writes  in  general  terms  of 
the  effects  of  the  sales  mcdii,  or  neutral 
salts,  mixed  with  fresh-drawn  blood  : — 

"  Ergo  primo  ea  communis  salium 
mediorum  et  lixiviosorum  natura  est,  ut 


*  p.  :>4  ,   Huxliam,  «.h 
t  Appendix,  p.  K4". 


ffuidum  plcrumque  sanguinem  reddant, 
aut  liqiiidum  conservent ;  colorem  vero 
rubrum  aut  firment  aut  omnino  augeant." 

He  instances  nitre,  as  ])ossessing  this 
power  in  an  eminent  degree,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: — "  Admisto  cnim  nitro, 
lamina;  cqnidem  cruoris  floridissime  ru- 
bentes  nascuntur."  "  Alii  sales  medii,"  he 
adds,  "  utcumque  similia  faciunt.  Sal 
marinus  cum  sanguine  commistus  flori- 
dum  colorem  facit,  ctetcrum  coagnlatio- 
nem  neque  valde  promovet  ne(iue  imjjcdit 
nisi  motus  accesserit.  Sal  Ejisomensis 
sanguinem  floridiorem  reddit  tluidumque 
globulorumque  distinctionem  conservat." 

Haller  likewise  describes  most  accu- 
rately the  changes  produced  in  the  blood, 
both  by  the  admixture  of  mineral  acids 
with  it  out  of  the  body,  and  when  injected 
into  the  veins. 

Weak  solutions  of  these  mineral  acids, 
he  states*,  cause  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
and  change  it  into  a  dark  green  colour. 

"  Mcraciores  iidem  spiritus  utiquc  totum 
cum  sero  sanguinem  cogunt  nigrnmque 
reddunt.  Spiritus  salis  sanguinem  coa- 
gulat,  coloremque  ad  atruni  tcndcntem 
inducit."  He  then  describes  similar  effects 
from  the  use  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 
Haller  likewise  repeated  the  experiments 
of  Fi'acassati  on  dogs,  and  informs  us, 
that,  "  in  venas  injectus  spiritus  salis  necat 
et  in  lis  animalibus  qua;  enecuit,  sanguis 
per  totam  venarum  seriem  ad  cor  eusque  in 
grumos  coactus  reperitur.  Etiam  aqua 
regia  injecta  occidit." 

He  likewise  injected  nitric  acid  and 
sulphuric  acid  into  the  veins  of  animals, 
and  found  that  they  produced  death,  and 
that  the  blood  throughout  the  veins,  as 
far  as  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  was  full  of 
coagula.  I  have  recently  witnessed  the 
experiment  of  the  injection  of  diluted 
nitric  acid  (5ss.  in  5J.)  into  the  veins  of  a 
dog,  by  my  friend  Dr.  Roupell,  and  the 
appearances  were  exactly  those  described 
by  Haller. 

In  the  year  1770,  Hewson  published,  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  a  valuable 
paper,  relating  numerous  experiments  on 
the  coagulating  power  of  the  blood  under 
various  circumstances,  and  u])on  the  nature 
of  the  buff'y  coat  which  sometimes  appears 
on  its  surface.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Hewsonf ,  that  "  the  air  in  the  lungs  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  change  of 
colour  of  the  blood  there;  but  how  it 
effects  it,  is  not  yet  determined.  It  hap- 
])ens  in  blood-letting,"  observes  Hewson, 
"that  the  blood  is  first  blackish,  but 
afterwards  comes  out  florid  :  in  these 
cases,  the  arterial  blood  passes  into  the 
veins  without  undergoing  that  change 
which  is  natural  to  it." 


*  Lib.  fi,  s.  2(2S.) 
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Hewson  adds  this  observation — "  Some 
of  the  neutral  salts  have  a  similar  eflect 
on  the  colour  of  the  blood  that  air  has, 
]iartiiularly  nitre.  This  is  far  from  be- 
inif  the  only  neutral  salt  which  has  this 
effect  on  the  blood;  almost  all  the  neutral 
salts  have  the  same  :  they  also  prevent  its 
coagulation  when  mixed  with"  the  blood 
just  received  from  a  vein." 

Dr.  Stevens  has  in  his  Avork  argued 
with  a  great  appearance  of  probability, 
that  it  is  the  oxygen  of  the  air  taken 
into  the  lungs  which  deprives  the  blood 
of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  restores  it 
to  the  vermilion  tint  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  that  the  change  of  colour  in  the 
capillary  system  from  a  bright  scarlet  to 
a  Modena  red,  is  owing  to  the  disengage- 
ment of  carbonic  acid  there ;  and  conse- 
quently there  is  an  augmentation  of  tem- 
perature and  generation  of  animal  heat  in 
every  part  of  the  animal  economy. 

Dr.  Stevens  has  also  proved  a  still 
greater  power  of  these  salts  upon  the 
colour  of  the  blood :  that  the  air  alone, 
without  their  presence,  is  incapable  of  giv- 
ing the  blood  the  In-ight  arterial  tint,  as 
may  be  ])roved  by  immersing  a  clot  of 
blood  in  distilled  water;  it  liecomes  quite 
dark ;  but  upon  removing  it  into  a  saline 
solution,  the  bright  scarlet  tint  is  imme- 
diately regained  *. 

I  feel  that  some  apology  is  necessary 
for  having  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of 
this  lecture  in  quotations  from  well-known 
authors ;  but  considering  that  the  paper 
which  first  called  the  attention  of  the  me- 
dical public  to  the  effects  of  acids,  alkalies, 
and  neutral  salts,  upon  the  blood,  was 
read  within  the  walls  of  this  College,  and 
that  neither  at  that  time  nor  since^  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  has  any  reference  been 
made  to  the  various  authors  who  had 
previously  tiied  the  same  experiments, and 
advanced  similar  opinions,  I  have  thought 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  of  recalling 
our  attention  to  the  subject,  and  of  pay- 
ing a  just  tribute  to  those  whose  labours 
had  apjiarently  been  forgotten. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  support  the  accu- 
racy of  the  experiments  of  Boyle,  Hux- 
ham,  Haller,  and  Hewson, by  putting  before 
you  quantities  of  fiesh-dra\vn  venous  blood, 
which,  while  fluid,  were  mixed  with  (1) 
mineral  acids,  (2)  alkalies,  (3)  carbonates, 
(4)  muriates  and  nitrates,  (5)  sulphates, 
(6)  vegetable  acids. 

(1.)  The  mineral  acids,  diluted  and 
mixed  with  fresh-drawn  venous  blood, 
cause  it  to  coagulate  and  darken  its  colour. 
How  are  these  two  effects  produced .'  The 
coagulation  is  in  consequence  of  the  great 


*  Paper  of  Dr.  Stevens  ;   Coll.  Physicians,  May, 


power  these  acids  possess  of  causing  the 
coagulation  of  all  albuminous  fluids-  the 
fibrin  of  the  blood  coagulates  sponta- 
neously, but  the  albumen  does  not.  This 
latter  is  coagulated  by  heat.  By  the  al- 
dition  of  a  mineral  acid,  the  immediate 
coagulation  of  both  is  effected.  The 
darkness  of  colour  caused  by  these  acids 
arises  partly  from  causes  explained  by 
Mr.  Brande  *,  and  probably  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  carbonates  in  the  blood. 
Their  carbonic  acid  is  set  free,  and  has 
the  i)owcr  of  darkening  the  colour  of  the 
blood. 

Thus  the  whole  effect  is  accomplished; 
every  particle  of  colouring  matter  is  thus 
darkened,  and  remains  permanently  asso- 
ciated with  each  coagulated  globule  of  the 
t'cnous  blood. 

(2.)  The  action  of  the  alkalies  is  to  re- 
tain the  venous  blood  in  a  fluid  state,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  darken  its  colour. 
The  permanent  fluidity  of  the  blood,  when 
mixed  with  alkaline  solutions,  depend-; 
upon  the  gi-eat  power  the  alkalies  possess 
of  retaining  albumen  in  solution  under 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances.  They 
have  a  similar  power  over  the  fibrin.  In- 
deed, fibrin  and  albumen  are  only  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  principle.  To  make 
use  of  the  language  of  Dr.  Prout,  albu- 
men is  the  weaker  of  the  two.  The 
fluidity  of  the  blood  is  thus  permanently 
accomplished  by  the  addition  of  an  alka- 
line solution. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  the 
darkened  colour  of  the  blood  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  alkaline  fluid.  When  diluted 
liquor  potassa;  is  first  added  to  the  venous 
blood,  the  colour  is  very  little  altered;  but 
upon  standing  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
darkens,  and  ultimately  assumes  almost 
the  dark  green  tint  of  concentrated  bile. 
Some  French  chemists  were  induced,  by 
this  resemblance  in  colour,  to  attempt  to 
convert  the  venous  blood  of  the  portal  sys- 
tem into  bile.  I  need  hardly  say  they 
failed.  Perhaps  the  gradual  darkeiiing  of 
cohnir  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  strong 
appetite  of  liquor  potasste  for  carbonic 
acid,  which  it  obtains  gradually  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  perhaps  also  iVom  other 
sources. 

A  diluted  solution  of  ammonia  renders 
the  venous  blood  permanently  fluid,  for  the 
same  reason  as  I  have  given  for  the  action 
of  liquor  potass^;  but  the  colour  of  the 
blood  is  by  no  means  so  much  darkened. 

3  and  4. —  Of  the  salts,  when  mixed 
with  portions  of  fresh-drawn  venous  blood, 
I  may  say  that  those  which  have  the  power 
of  rendering  albumen  permanently  soluble 
in  water,  also  cause  the  blood  to  remain 
more  perfectly  in  a  fluid  state :   thus  the 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1812. 
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carbonates  render  tlic  blood  permanentlv 
fluid. 

The  subearbonate  of  potash  not  onlv 
renders  tlie  albuminous  portion  ol"  blood 
permanently  soluble,  but  it  also  retains 
the  colouring  matter  in  solution ;  which 
few  of  the  neutral  salts  will  do.  Haller 
stated  that  subearbonate  of  jotash,  mixed 
^Yith  venous  blood,  "  elegantem  rubicun- 
dum  colorem  coneiiinvit,  non  tamen  supra 
24  horas  superfuturum."  This  statement 
is  accurate  ;  the  bri^'ht  colour  is  evanescent. 
The  muriates  and  nitrates  in  solution, 
mixed  with  venous  blood,  change  the  co- 
lour to  a  bright  vermilion  tint,  and  impede 
the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin;  but  not  so 
perfectly  as  the  alkalies  and  carbonates  in 
solution. 

.5.  The  sulphate  of  soda  in  solution, 
added  to  a  portion  of  fresh- drawn  venous 
blood,  converts  the  colour  to  a  bright  scar- 
let, and  retards  the  ibrmation  of  the  coa- 
gulum.  But  my  experiments  with  this 
salt  on  venous  blood,  lead  me  to  believe 
that  it  only  retards,  and  does  not  entirely 
prevent,  its  coagulation.  In  confirmation 
of  this  statement,  I  shew  you  this  quan- 
tity (3SS.)  of  venous  blood,  which  was 
poured  upon  f.  Jj.  of  solution  (3j.  salt, 
5].  water)  of  sulph.  soda?,  about  twenty- 
four  hours  since.  An  elegant  little  coagu- 
lum  now  floats  in  the  artificial  serum  of 
sulphate  of  soda. 

This  exception  confirms  the  explanation 
1  have  given  of  the  reasons  why  acids  cause 
coagulation,  and  alkalies  the  permanent 
fluidity,  of  the  blood.  If  the  same  solution 
of  sulphate  of  soda  be  added  to  an  albumi- 
nous fluid  as  to  the  highly  albuminous 
urine  of  dropsy,  it  will  not  prevent  the 
coagulation  of"  the  albumen  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  heat ;  whereas  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  salts  in  solution,  when  added  to 
albuminous  fluids,  prevent  the  ordinary 
coagulation  which  takes  place  on  the  ap- 
plication of  heat.  Of  this  property  of  the 
alkaline  salts  I  shall  speak  more  at  large. 

G.  The  vegetable  acids,  and  especially 
the  tartaric,  when  added  to  a  portion  of 
fresh-drawn  venous  blood,  darken  its 
colour,  and  convert  it  into  a  permanently 
shining  elastic  solid.  The  blood  so  acted 
upon  exactly  resembles  a  mass  of  jelly. 
The  dark  colour,  I  presume,  is  partly 
caused  by  the  nascent  carbonic  acid,  set  free 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonates 
by  tartaric  acid,  and  remains  combined 
with  each  coagulated  globule.  Of  the 
other  changes  I  speak  with  reserve,  and 
trust  that  my  opinions  may  be  corrected 
by  others  more  eomi)ctent. 

Il  is  my  belief  that  the  action  of  the 
vegetable  acid  (tartaric)  upon  tlie  animal 
matter  of  the  blood  (fibrin  and  albumen), 
is  to  unite  with  them  in  some  new  propor- 
tions, and  to  convert  them  into  a  weaker 
animal  principle — gelatine.      In    s])eaking 


of  the  conversion  of  one  animal  substance 
into  another,  and  of  stronger  and  weaker 
animal  principles,  I  adopt  the  language  of 
the  great  philoso])her  of  modern  animal 
chemistry.  Dr.  Prout. 

The  gelatinous  ma'-s,  produced  by  the 
admixture  of  a  saturated  solution  of  tarta- 
ric acid  with  a  portion  of  fresh-drawn 
venous  blood  (about  3J-  acid  to  ^j.  blood), 
in  its  external  jjliysical  characters  exactly 
resembles  gelaline.  If  a  portion  of  it  be 
carefully  boiled  in  distilled  water,  it  is  en- 
tirely soluble.  If  the  albuminous  portion 
of  the  blood,  before  it  had  been  reduced  by 
its  union  with  a  vegetable  principle,  had 
been  subjected  to  the  beat  of  boiling  water, 
permanent  coagulation  of  the  albumen 
would  have  taken  place.  This  gelatinous 
mass  also  moulders  in  a  manner  exactly 
.similar  to  that  which  appears  on  the  sur- 
face of  gelatine. 

If  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  be  added  to 
a  portion  of  highly  albuminous  urine,  and 
this  be  subjected  to  heat,  no  coagulation 
of  albumen  takes  place;  but  the  urine 
appears  to  be  converted  into  a  gelatinous 
fluid — a  pellicle  forms  on  the  surface,  as  it 
docs  on  a  weak  solution  of  glue.  The  tar- 
taric acid,  in  this  instance,  seems  to  exert 
a  similar  power  over  the  albumen  in  the 
urine  that  it  does  over  the  albuminous 
principles  of  the  blood.  In  both  cases  it 
unites  with  the  albumen,  and  converts  it 
into  a  weaker  animal  princijtle — gelatine. 
Such  are  the  efl'eets  of  mineral  and  vege- 
table acids — of  alkalies,  alkaline  and  neu- 
tral salts— when  mixed  with  fresh-drawn 
venous  blood. 

^Vhen  acid  and  alkaline  solutions  are 
injected  into  the  veins  of  animals,  it  would 
appear,  from  the  experiments  of  Fracassati, 
Haller,  and  Orfila,  that  their  efl'eets  u]:on 
the  blood  are  very  similar  to  what  takes 
place  out  of  the  body.  If  these  solutions 
be  sufficiently  concentrated  to  disorganize 
the  blood,  death  immediately  ensues.  The 
injection  of  various  neutral  salts,  of  soda 
and  potash  in  solution,  into  the  veins  of 
man,  has  of  late  years  been  tried  to  a  great 
extent.  Those  who  saw  cases  of  cholera 
of  the  very  worst  description,  treated  by 
saline  injections,  must  have  been  asto- 
nished at  the  immediate  efl'eets  *. 

Patients  who  were  lying  pulseless,  al- 
most speechless,  deadly  cold,  with  a  livid 
countenance,  and  a  shrivelled  flabby  skin, 
would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  pre- 
sent a  good  pulse,  a  general  warmth,  respi- 
ration more  natural,  a  full  florid  cheek, 
and  an  open  lively  eye.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  saline  fluid  had  changed 
the  dark  stagnant  blood,  for  a  time,  into 
a  florid  stimulating  fluid.  Unfortunately, 
these  good  efl'eets  were  rarely  permanent ; 


*  Saline  injections  in   cholera,   related   in   the 
Medical  Gazette,  June  and  July,  ls'32. 
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the  benefit  only  lasted  as  long  as  the  in- 
jection more  than  counterbalanced  the  loss 
of  fluid  by  dejections  ;  aud  sometimes,  in- 
deed, the  fatal  catastrophe  was  accelerated 
by  sudden  eflusion  of  serum  into  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain. 

These  experiments,  however,  proved  the 
practicability  of  introducing  iirto  the  cir- 
culation very  large  quantities  of  remedial 
agents,  and  that  in  this  instance,  as  in 
many  others,  the  cStcts  of  remedies  intro- 
duced directly  into  the  blood,  were  nearly 
the  same  as  if  they  had  gained  admission 
into  the  vital  current  indirectly,  through 
the  stomach  and  absorbent  system. 


RESULTS    OF    A 

SERIES  OF  EXPERIMENTS  IN 
REVACCINATION, 

Performed  in  the  Royal  Army  of  Wirtember^ 

Condensed  by  Dk.  Georgk  Gregory, 
FROM  A  Memoir, 

By  Dr.  Heim,  of  Lidwigsbirg*. 


The  repeated  instances  in  wliich  small- 
pox of  an  unequivocal  character  (some- 
times severe  and  even  fatal,  but  ofteuer 
mild  and  sing'ularly  modified,)  has  suc- 
ceeded to  vaccination,  have  excited  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner  the  attention 
of  the  great  military  "overnments  of 
Germany.  Two  of  them,  Prussia  and 
Wirtemberg,  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  admirable  opportunities  which  the 
numbers  and  discipline  of  their  armies 
afford,  to  institute  a  series  of  experiments 
by  which  the  protective  power  of  vacci- 
nation might  be  determined,  without 
risk  to  the  health  of  the  troops,  or  to  the 
security  of  the  population  among-  whom 
they  were  resident.  These  experiments 
appear  to  have  first  commenced  in  the  year 
1829,and  the  first  results  were  such  as  to 
induce  both  a  continuation  and  an  C-Xten- 
sion  of  the  plan.  During  the  years  1831, 
1832,and  1833,  the  practice  of  revaccina- 
tion  in  great  masses  of  troops  has  been  car- 
ried to  an  immense  extent,  and  the  sys- 
tem is  still  in  full  efficacy.  It  has  been 
thought  that  a  brief  abstract  of  the  prin- 
cipal results  of  these  very  extended 
trials,  in  so  far  as  they  have  yet  reached 
us,  might  be  useful,  by  directing  the  at- 
tention of  the  profession  in  this  country 
to  a  subject  as  yet  but  little  cultivated. 


*  Read  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  June  2.'i, 
!S34. 


In  Rust's  j\Iagazine  (band  39,  st.  3,) 
may  be  found  a  statement,  entitled 
"  Collection  of  the  reported  results  of 
Revaccinating"  the  Prussian  Army,"  to- 
gether with  a  circular  from  the  Chief  of 
the  Military  Medical  Staff  of  that  army, 
addressed  to  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
in  charge  of  troops,  directing  thein  to 
collect  carefully  all  facts  bearing-  on  the 
question  of  levaccination,  and  to  repoi't 
the  same  annually,  at  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, to  tiie  Royal  Military  Council. 
This  circular  is  dated  March  15,  1833. 

In  the  London  Medical  Gazette  of 
Saturday,  March  1, 1 834,  (vol.  13,  p.  842,) 
will  be  found  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
principal  results  of  these  experiments  in 
three  corps  of  the  Prussian  army,  viz. 
the  3rd,  5th,  and  8th  corps.  They  are 
as  follows:  — 

"  Out  of  6020  men  of  the  3rd  corps, 
revaccinated  at  Erfurt  in  1831,  2354 
exhibited  vesicles,  among-  which  more 
than  l-8tli  proved  to  be  of  the  true  vac- 
cine character.  In  the  following-  year, 
3942  men  of  the  same  corps  were  revac- 
cinated, of  whom  1594  exhibited  effects, 
somewhat  more  than  l-8th  being  the 
true  vaccine. 

"  In  the  5th  corps,  out  of  3234  re- 
vaccinated  persons,  2535  were  affected, 
with  a  like  proportion  of  normal  cases. 

"  In  the  8th  corps,  2784  men  were 
subjected  to  revaccination,  which  took 
effect  on  925.  About  l-8th  proved  to 
be  the  true  vaccine. 

"  The  accounts  from  other  divisions 
of  the  Prussian  army  had  not  yet  been 
received.  The  advantages  of  the  mea- 
sure of  general  revaccination  are  strong-ly 
insisted  on,  and  it  is  observed,  that  after 
its  adoption  at  Erfurt  not  one  soldier  or 
recruit  became  affected,  thoug-h  in  close 
ccuitact  \^  ith  many  very  violent  cases  of 
natural  small-pox." 

Dr.  Heim,  of  Ludvvigsburg",  physician 
to  the  late  Queen  of  Wirtemberg-,  has 
been  officially  nominated  by  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country,  to  superintend  the 
revaccination  of  the  Wirtemberg-  army. 
The  results  of  these  trials  (which  appear 
to  have  been  made  with  a  very  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  with  a 
closeness  of  observation  worthy  of  the 
hig-hcst  admiration,)  are  contained  in  a 
^Memoir  now  laid  upon  the  table,  which 
is  a  translation  from  the  German,  made 
with  as  much  kriowledge  of  the  English 
language  as  Ludwigsburg  afforded,  in 
the  month  of  A])ril  last.  Its  length, 
and  the  total  absence  of  any  arrange- 
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ment  of  its  parts,  procliidc  tlje  possihility 
of"  adaptiuii'  it,  bv  any  change  of  lan- 
gHiag-e,  to  tlic  piir])oses  of  these  meet- 
ings. Many  of  the  statements,  however, 
aie  important,  (especially  when  viewed 
in  conjunction  ^\'\ul  tiic  Prussian  expe- 
riments already  adverted  t!>,)  and  some 
of  them  have  the  rare  merit  of  novelty. 

The  lollowing^is  a  condensed  summaiy 
of  the  ))rincipal  statistical  and  patholo- 
gical facts  scattered  through  Dr.  Heim's 
long-  and  laborious  Memoir: — 

Prior  to  the  year  1829,  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Wirtemberg-  service  to 
vaccinate  all  recruits  wiio  had  neither 
iinderg-one  small-pox,  nor  been  vacci- 
nated in  early  life.  A  variolous  epide- 
mic, Mhich  shewed  itself  at  Stutg-ard 
in  1S29,  occasioned  the  issue  of  a  minis- 
to'ial  order,  dated  iVTarch  26,  1829,  di- 
recting- that  henceforward  all  recruits 
should  be  subjected  to  vaccination  who 
could  not  show  satisfactory  cicatrices 
either  of  small-pox  or  of  the  vaccine. 
In  the  autumn  of  1832,  small-pox  broke 
out  in  the  g-arrison  town  of  Ulm;  and, 
ag"ain,  a  third  ejiidemic  occurred  at 
Ludwig-sburg-  in  1833.  These  re)ieated 
visitations  of  small-pox  in  the  Wirtem- 
berg- territoriesoccasioncd  the  issue  of  ano- 
ther order,  dated  Feb.  7, 1833,directingiu- 
discriminate  revaccination  of  all  recruits, 
without  reference  to  vaccine  cicatrices. 
Directions  were  further  g-iveu  for  revac- 
cinating-  every  individual  of  the  two 
garrisons  of  Ulm  and  Ludwig-sburg,  of 
whatever  age  or  standing*  in  the  army — 
those  being  the  towns  in  Avhich  the 
Aai-iolous  epidemic  had  displaj'ed  itself 
in  the  greatest  force. 

The  general  results  of  these  very  ex- 
tended trials  are  given  by  Dr.  Heim  in 
the  form  of  tables,  copies  of  which  are 
submillc  (1  to  the  meeting. 

Talde  No.  I.  gives  a  general  survey 
of  the  success  attending-  the  re^  accination 
of  the  entire  garrison  of  Ludwigsburg 
during  tlie  summer  of  1833.  The  garri- 
son consisted  of  a  reg-iment  of  artillery, 
a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  two  regi- 
ments of  cavalry :  total,  l(i83.  Of  these 
there  were  revaccinatcd,  with  the  best 
success,  o77,  (one-third  of  the  whole)  — 
with  modified  or  partial  success,  306  — 
without  success,  740.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  subjects  of  these  experiments 
were,  as  might  be  ex))ected,  adults,  be- 
tween 20  and  30  years  of  age,  and  of 
course  the  greater  portion  of  them  liad 
been  vaccinated  in  infancy.     144  only 


were    above    or    nndcr    the   ages   now 
specified. 

Of  the  577  men  revaccinated,  as  above 
stated,  with  the  best  success,  293  (more 
than  one-half)  had  perfect  cicatrices. 
On  the  other  hand,  out  of  the  740  revac- 
cinatcd uithout  effect,  222  had  im])erfect 
scars,  and  136  retained  no  mark  what- 
ever of  their  first  but  effective  vaccina- 
tion. 

Table  No.  II.  presents  a  general 
summa7-y  of  the  results  of  the  revaccina- 
tion of  the  Reo'uits  of  the  Roval  Armv 
of  Wirtemberg,  from  1 829  to  1833,  of 
which  the  following-  ajypear  to  be  the 
most  important: — 

Total  numbers  upon  whom  the  ope- 
ration of  revaccination  was  per- 
formed        4802 

Of  them  there  w^ere  revaccinated— 
With  normal  or  perfect  success     1208 
With    modified    or    imperfect 

success 950 

With  success,  but  in  a  degree 

not  accurately  specified   .     .       914 
Without  success 17-24 


Total 


4802 


If  we  deduct  from  the  total  number 
revaccinatcd  480-2,  those  in  whom  the 
success,  though  perhaps  in  the  plurality 
normal,  is  yet  not  j)ointed  out  with  pre- 
cision (914),  the  proportion  of  those  re- 
vaccinated with  good  success  is  30  per 
cent — of  those  with  modified  or  partial 
success,  24  per  cent— of  those  without 
result,  46  per  cent. 

The  same  table  presents  us  Mith  a 
series  of  data  from  which  the  value  of 
the  cicatrix,  as  a  test  of  constitutional 
safety,  may  he  inferred. 

Of  4ili  ])ersons  revaccinated,  2193 
had  normal  cicatrices.  In  239iJ  cases 
the  operation  ])roduced  a  certain  degree 
of  effect.  One-half  passed  tlirough  the 
second  vaccination  in  a  normal  man- 
ner; the  other  half  imperfectly,  and 
in  a  modified  form.  Of  the  former,  or 
regular  revaccinations  (1208  in  number), 
664  had  ])erfect  cicatrices;  that  is  to  say, 
onc-lialf  of  those  upon  u  horn  the  process 
of  revaccination  produced  the  most 
decided  efl'ects,  had  scars,  from  which  an 
opposite  result  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. 

The  converse  of  the  proposition  leads 
to  a  like  conclusion.  As  thus:  —  Of 
1722  persons  on  whom  the  operation  of 
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revaccination  produced  no  effect,  and  iu 
all  of  whom,  tlierefore,  good  cicatrices 
uiig'ht  liave  been  expected,  500  liad 
imperfect  scars,  and  259  bore  no  scars 
whatever. 

Ag-ain  :  of  956  persons  in  m  bom,  upon 
being-  revaccinated,  the  cow-pock  ap- 
])eared,  altboug'li  in  a  modified  foini, 
572  bore  upon  tlieir  arms  good  cicatrices, 
278  bad  imperfect  cicatrices,  and  104 
bad  no  cicatrices  whatever. 

From  these  and  various  other  facts 
Dr.  Heini  concludes,  that  tlie  inspection 
of  the  scars  left  by  the  primary  vaccina- 
tion is  devoid  of  all  practical  interest: 
in  other  words,  tliat  no  satisfactory  con- 
clusion, as  to  the  resusceptibility  of  the 
disease  or  otherwise,  can  be  derived 
from  such  a  source. 

Such  are  the  princij)al  results  deduci- 
ble  from  the  tabular  statements  trans- 
mitted by  Dr.  Heim.  The  learned 
author  appends  to  these  certain  patiiolo- 
gical  observations  made  by  himself 
v\hile  superintending-,  in  his  official 
capacity,  the  revaccination  of  the  garri- 
son of  Ludwigsburg-,  in  1833. 

The  first  and  certainlj^  the  most  inte- 
resting circumstance  adverted  to,  is  the 
effect  which  the  extended  system  of  re- 
vaccination jiursued  by  the  authorities 
of  Wirteniberg  had  in  checking  the 
variolous  epidemy.  His  words  arc : — 
"  This  powerful  revaccination  of  the 
men  comprising  the  garrisons  (of  Stut- 
gard,  Ulm,  and  Ludwigsburg,)  without 
reference  to  the  quality  of  the  cicatrices, 
destroyed  the  spreading  of  small-pox 
among  the  soldiers."  In  another  part 
of  the  MS.  he  uses  these  expressions:  — 
"  In  this  manner  the  revaccination 
passed  in  a  few  weeks  through  all  the 
regiments  of  the  gan-ison,  and  the 
spreading  of  the  epidemic  small-pox 
among  the  military  was  set  real  bounds 
to  by  it." 

The  next  circumstance  adverted  to  by 
Dr.  Heim  is  entirely  new  to  the  prac- 
titioners of  this  country,  namely,  the 
diflTerence  of  result  according  as  the 
propagating  lymph  was  derived  from 
the  arm  of  a  child  or  that  of  an  adult. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  children 
are  vaccinated  most  successfully  from 
others  of  tlieir  own  age.  Dr.  Heim's 
experiments  lead  him  to  believe,  that 
adults  are  vaccinated  most  effectually 
fiom  the  vesicles  of  adults. 

His  words  are  these  : — 

"  In    the   first   regiment   of    cavalry 

344. — XIV. 


many  fruitless,  or  at  least  unsatisfactory, 
trials  were  made  with  fresii  and  good 
matter  taken  from  the  arms  of  ciiildren. 
At  length  I  made  it  ])rosper  upon  a 
soldier,  in  whom  fifteen  exquisitely  per- 
fect pustules  were  produced.  By  re- 
vaccinating  with  this  adult  lymph,  I 
succeeded  with  those  in  whom  vaccina- 
tion from  the  ann  of  the  child  \\aA  failed. 
Even  in  individuals  of  a  higher  class  of 
society,  w  ith  all  favourable  qualities  for 
good  success,  the  trial  of  vaccination 
from  the  child's  arm  frequently  failed, 
while  I  soon  succeeded  in  it  from  the 
arms  of  adults." 

That  this  was  owing  to  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  law  of  adult  vaccination, 
and  was  not  attributable  to  any  fault  in 
the  vaccine  matt'jr  of  the  infant,  was 
proved  by  its  constant  success  when 
infants  alone  Avere  the  subjects  of  trial. 

Further  on  Dr.  Heim  thus  expresses 
himself:  — 

"  Of  the  superior  effect  of  vaccinating 
from  adults  to  adults,  I  have  had  expe- 
rience for  the  last  six  years,  but  the 
opjiortunity  which  has  been  recently 
offered  of  trying  it  on  a  large  scale,  has 
been  rewarded   with  the  most  splendid 

success My  colleagues  (he  adds)  of 

this  place  (Ludwigsburg)  have  also  made 
the  same  observations." 

In  another  part  of  the  memoir,  while 
adverting  to  the  employment  of^  adult 
lymph,  to  which  he  attributes  tlie  supe- 
rior efficacy  of  the  revaccinations  of 
1833,  Dr.  Heim  notices  the  prejudices 
that  so  g-enerally  exist  in  Germany  as 
well  as  in  England,  against  employing 
the  vaccine  matter  of  adults  in  propa- 
gating- the  disorder.  "  Tiiis  false  opi- 
nion," he  states,  "  is  the  more  striking-, 
as  it  is  neither  defended  by  ()b\  ious  rea- 
sons, nor  confirmed  by  ex])erieiice.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  ca>es  known  to 
us  where  the  modified  vaccine  of  revac- 
cinated persons  produced  the  genuine 
vaccine  in  children  not  previously  vac- 
cinated :  nay  more,  in  some  instances  it 
took  effect  upon  those  whom  I  had  vac- 
cinated more  than  once,  but  without 
success,  using  recent  lv'mj)h  fi'oni  the 
arms  of^  children." 

Having-  satisfied  himself  of  the  truth 
of  bis  position,  that  important  practical 
differences  do  exist  between  adult  and 
infantile  vaccination.  Dr.  Heim  pro- 
ceeds to  reason  upon  it. 

"  tFe  might  expect,"  he  says,  "  a 
priori,  that  the  vaccine  lymph  of  adults 
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should  be  more  energetic  than  tliat  of 
cliildipii,  lor  the  same  reason  that  we 
liiul  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  even 
the  small- jiox  itself,  to  he  more  danger- 
ous in  adults  than  in  ehildren."  He 
next  throws  out  the  very  ingenious  hint, 
that  it  was  to  the  employment  of  vaccine 
matter  from  the  arms  of  arlu/ts,  that 
Jenner  was  indebted  for  the  splendid 
success  which  attended  all  his  first  trials 
with  the  \accine."  Dr.  Heim  evidently 
considers  this  as  the  chief  feature  of  his 
memoir,  and  he  invites  the  attention  of 
phj-sicians  to  it,  in  an  especial  manner, 
as  "to  a  subject  of  great  scientific  and 
jn-actical  interest. 

Dr.  Heim  su,;pnrts  the  doctrine  of  a 

f>'radual  return  of  the  vaccine  suscepti- 
)ilitv  in  persons  even  the  most  eifec- 
tually  vaccinated  in  early  life,  but  his 
further  speculations  on  this  subject  are 
confused  and  scarcely  intellio-ible. 

Dr.  Heim  has  made  no  ex])eriments 
with  the  variolous  contagion,  so  as  to 
determine  positively,  whether  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  small-imx  and  the  resuscep- 
tibilitj'  of  cow-pock  acknowledge  the 
same  law.  This  important  branch  of 
the  subject  requiring,  on  the  part  of  the 
experimenter,  such  extreme  caution, 
must  be  left  to  be  determined  bj  future 
inquirers.  Dr.  Heim  indulges  the  no- 
tion, that  the  resusceptibilities  of  small- 
t)ox  and  the  vaccine  do  not  coincide, 
)ut  he  throws  out  the  suggestion  with- 
out offering  any  adequate  proofs  in  its 
sup])ort. 

Dr.  Heim  details  a  curious  case  in 
which  small- |)ox  and  measles  occurred 
simultaneously,  and  he  seems  to  hint 
that  there  is  some  sort  of  analogy  in  the 
relations  of  cow-pock  to  smallpox,  and 
of  small-pox  to  measles. 

The  memoir,  of  which  an  abstract  has 
now  been  given,  would  have  some  claims 
upon  the  attention  of  Englishmen,  were 
it  only  for  this  single  circumstance,  that 
it  records  the  history  of  4802  individuals 
of  the  Royal  army  of  WIrtemberg,  and 
that  among  them  sixteen  persons  only 
exhibited  upon  their  arms  the  cicatrices 
of  small-pox  inoculation.  4786  had 
been  vaccinated ! ! 

"  Quee  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris." 


I  I,  L  i:  S  T  RATIONS 

OK  THE  PRECEDING 

PAPER  OX  RE-VACCINATION. 

7'o  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  (razelte. 

Sir, 
You  w  ill  oblige  me  by  giving  insertion, 
in  your  ensuing-  innnber,  to  a  few  ob- 
servations, illustrating  the  Paper  on 
Re-vaccination,  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  submit  to  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians on  Monday  last.  The  observa- 
tions are  intended  to  show  how  far  the 
experience  of  the  Gennari  physicians  has 
been  borne  out  by  that  of  the  Small-Pox 
Hospital,  and  what  is  the  ( ssential  im- 
provement in  our  pathological  views  of 
vaccination,  deducible  from  the  facts 
now'  brought  ffjrward. 

Various  o]ij)ortunities  have  occurred 
to  us,  at  the  Small-Pox  Hospital,  during 
the  last  five  years,  of  presenting,  upon 
an  extended  scale,  researches  into  the 
phenomena  of  Re-vaccination.  At  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  at  the  Blooms- 
bury  National  School,  at  the  St.  Pancras 
and  other  parochial  workhouses,  we 
have  re-vaccinated  larg-e  masses  of  per- 
sons; but  hitherto  our  experience  has 
been  limited  to  persons  under  the  age  of 
eighteen.  The  Germans,  on  the  other 
hand, have  had  the  inestimableadvantage 
of  o])ei'ating"  on  jiersons  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  30.  This  will  account 
for  the  fact,  that  their  results  have  been 
clear  and  decisive,  while  our's  have  been 
obscure  and  imperfect. 

The  g-reat  principle  in  pathology 
which  the  (ierman  exjieriments  tend  to 
establish  is  this — that  the  infiuence  of 
vaccination  on  the  constitution  of  the 
adult,  is  not  identical  with  that  which  it 
exerts  upon  the  constitution  of  the  in- 
fant. Such  a  principle  was  wholly  un- 
known to  Dr.  Jenner.  Such  an  idea,  if 
it  ever  did  occur  to  him,  was  scouted,  as 
being  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  variola; 
and  unquestionably  nothing-  could  have 
induced  a  belief  in  it  but  experience,  on 
the  extended  scale  w  hich  Dr.  Heim  and 
other  German  physicians  have  recently 
enjoved.  An  idea,  that  the  influence  of 
vaccination  diminished  as  life  advanced, 
has  long  prevailed  ;  and  I  have  alluded 
to  and  discussed  it  on  several  occasions 
in  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  more 
particularly  in  vol.  i.  j).  o89,  and  vol.  v. 
p.  79/>.  The  notion,  however,  hitherto 
entertained   by  myself  and  others,  has 
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been,  thai  (he  decay  of  vaccine  influence 
(supposing-  it  to  exist)  was  gradual ;  that 
if  an  infant,  aoed  six  months,  was  pre- 
served by  it  eftectually  till  he  was  (say) 
twelve  years  old,  another  child  vac- 
cinated at  twelve  jears  of  aofc,  would 
be  safe  until  he  was  twenty-four.  The 
Gennan  experiments  aflord  no  support 
whatever  to  such  a  doutrinc,  which  is 
probably  erroneous.  They  lend  to  sliow 
that  the  change  in  the  susceptibility  of 
cow-pox,  (and  probably  of  small-pox 
also),  has  rcfeience  simjily  to  the  adult 
constitution,  and  that  the  young  man  of 
21,  vaccinated  at  12  years  of  age, 
would  be  just  as  open  to  small-pox  as 
another  of  the  ag-e  of  21,  vaccinated  at 
six  months. 

The  experience  among-  the  re- vacci- 
nated out-patients  at  the  Small-pox  Hos- 
pital, has  been  much  too  limited  to  de- 
termine the  truth  of  this  principle ;  but 
other  facts,  drawn  from  the  interior  of 
the  hos])ital,  from  the  wards  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  patients  under  small- 
pox, are  decidedly  in  its  favour ;  and 
certainly  enoug-h  has  transpired  already, 
to  shew  the  necessity  of  inv^stig-ating- 
how  far  the  chang-es  which  the  system 
undergoes  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  twenty-one  (when  the  adult  consti- 
tution may  be  considered,  in  ]3hysiology 
as  in  law,  to  be  fully  established),  tend 
to  impair  the  vaccine  influence  previ- 
ously existing  in  the  habit. 

If  it  should  be  found  that  such 
changes  do,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  sensibly  diminish  and  impair 
vaccine  security,  then  the  plan  oi  adult 
re-vaccination  may  be  recommended 
upon  strong  and  intelligible  grounds, 
and  with  the  fair  prospect  that  such  re- 
vaccination  will  give  to  the  individual, 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  every  secu- 
rity from  the  attack  of  small-pox  which 
he  can  reasonably  expect. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

George  Gregorv. 

31,  Weymouth-Street, 
July  5,  1834. 

CASE    OF 

SUPERF(ETATION{?)   IN   THE 
SHEEP: 

With  Obsenaliom. 
Bv  R.  Arrowsmith,  M.D.  Coventry. 

Physiologists  in  general  are  exiremely 
sceptical    concerning    the  possil)ilily  of 


KuperftL'tation,  or  the  conception  of  a 
second  embryo  during  gestation.  And  . 
those  even  who  have  been  disposed  to 
admit  the  mere  possibility  of  such  an 
event,  have  restricted  it,  cither  to  the 
first  few  days  following-  the  former  cou-- 
ceptioii,  before  the  membrana  decidua 
was  organized,  or  to  the  rare  instances 
of  double  or  bilobed  uteri*.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  dciiied,  that  there  are  on 
record  a  few  cases — and  very  (aw  there 
certainly  are— in  which  the  facts  seem 
clearly  to  indicate  that  a  second  impreg- 
nation had  taken  place  many  weeks 
subsequent  to  the  former  conception,  of 
which  the  product  was  then  borne  in  the 
womb,  and  continued  to  advance  to  ma- 
turity;  and  in  one  remarkable  example 
of  this  kind,  in  the  human  female,  it  was 
ascertained  by  post-mortem  examina- 
tion that  the  uterine  cavity  was  single. 

The  instance  of  supposed  superfoeta- 
tion  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
communication,  occurred  in  the  sheep. 
In  that  animal  the  uterus,  as  the  reader 
is  doubtless  aware,  is  bicorned.  The  os 
uteri  is  common  to  each  cornu,  and  the 
division  of  the  uterus  into  the  two  cornua 
commences  about  an  inch  from  the  os 
uteri.  Thus  there  is  a  free  communica- 
tion between  the  two  cornua;  nor  does 
there  appear  any  thing  in  tlie  anatomical 
structure  or  relations  of  the  ]iarts  more 
Aivourable  to  superfoetation  than  in  the 
single  triangular  ca\  ity  of  tlie  human 
uterus.  The  circumstances  of  the  case 
were  as  follow:  — 

A  ewe,  two  years  old,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Goode,  of  Allesley,  near  this  city, 
produced  a  lamb  on  Saturday  night, 
2d  March,  1833,  or  early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning-;  and  on  Saturday  morning, 
the   30tli   of  the    same   month,  that  is. 


*  The  malformation  of  the  uterus,  improperly 
called  "  double,"  but  really  a  uterus  bicornls, 
(an  example  of  which  has  recently  been  given 
in  the  Gazette,  vol.  xiii.  page  898,5  is  not  very 
uncommon.  Dr.  William  Hunter  has  preserved 
several  specimen.s  of  it  in  his  collection. — (Ana- 
tomy of  Gravid  Uterus,  p. 6.)  The  division  of  the 
uterus  into  two  cavities  is  sometimes  more  com- 
plete; and  Otto  states  that  it  has  been  found  tri- 
locular — (Handbuch  der  Pathologischeu  Anato- 
mie,  363.)  The  uterus  is  sometimes  found  truly 
double,  that  is,  the  body  of  each  uterus  is  distinct, 
and  with  a  separate  os  uteri. — (Beck's  Med.  Juris, 
nunlop'sedit  p.  91  ;  and  Dr.  R.  Lee,  in  Jled.-Chir. 
Trans,  and  Med.  Gaz.  loc.cit.)  In  the  interesting 
account  of  bicorned  uterus  published  by  Dr.  R. 
Lee,  the  right  cornu  had  been  impregnated.  Dr. 
Lee  states,  that  the  uniniprcgnated  cornu  was  also 
dated  with  deciduous  membrane;  and  he  thinks 
that  whenever  conception  has  taken  place  in  a 
bicorned  uterus,  a  mtrnhrann  dicidua  may  be 
found  in  the  unimpregiinted  cornu,  as  in  the  case 
described  by  him,  and  as  U  usual  in  the  lower 
nninuds. 
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twcHtj-seveu  da3safter\vaids,she  yeaued 
a  second  lamb.  The  observations  made 
by  the  shepherd  left  no  donbt  that  eaeh 
of  the  lambs  was  really  drojjped  by  the 
same  ewe.  The  first  lamb  was  yeaned 
exactly  at  the  expected  time :  it  w  as 
strong-  and  evidently  matn.e.  When 
the  shepherd  ins]iected  the  sheep  early 
on  the  morning-  of  tlie  3d  of  JNIarch,  he 
found  three  had  lambed,  the  ewe  in 
question  being-  one  of  them.  He  apjdied 
the  lamb  to  tliis  ewe,  and  found  that  she 
had  plenty  of  milk,  which  would  not 
have  been  the  case  had  she  lambed  a 
month  before  her  time.  Tlie  lamb  was 
quite  equal  in  size  and  activity  to  the 
other  lambs  dropped  tliat  nio-'ht,  and 
walked  away  well  with  the  mother. 
The  shepherd  never  thoug-ht  of  the  ewe 
having-  anotlier  lamb.  The  lamb  in 
question  grew,  and  went  on  exceedingly 
well. 

On  the  30th  ]\[arch,  on  going-  into  a 
field  where  this  ewe  and  three  others 
were,  (two  of  them  having-  two  lambs 
each,  and  the  other  one,)  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find,  in  addition  to  the  first 
lamb,  which  was  by  her  side,  another 
very  recently  "  dropped"  lying-  before 
her,  which  slie  was  licking.  The 
*'  cleansing"  was  close  to  the  ewe,  as 
she  liad  not  risen  from  the  spot  since  its 
expulsion.  As,  during  a  period  of  thirty 
years  that  the  man  hacl  been  a  shejjlierd, 
he  had  never  observed  any  thing  analo- 
gous to  this  circumstance,  he  was  greatly 
surprised  at  the  occurrence. 

The  second  lamb  was  jierfectly  formed, 
strong,  and  licalthy.  The  ewe'bad  both 
lambs  with  her  for  two  days,  and  ap- 
peared equally  attached  to  them.  The 
older  one,  being  so  much  the  stronger, 
took  most  of  the  milk;  the  younger  one, 
therefore,  was  put  to  another  ewe,  which 
had  lost  her  own  lamb.  It  continued  to 
thrive  and  do  well. 

The  ram  was  admitted  to  the  flock,  of 
which  the  ewe  in  question  was  one  on 
the  8th  of  October,  and  remained  with 
them  a  montli  or  five  weeks.  It  was 
discovered,  by  the  usual  mark,  that  this 
ewe  took  the  ram  some  day  during  the 
first  week,  but  w  lielher  subsequently 
also  it  was  not  ascertained.  From  the 
8th  of  October  to  the  3d  of  March,  both 
inclusive,  (that  is,  from  the  time  the 
ram  was  put  to  the  sheep  to  the  time 
this  ewe  and  others  lambed,)  is  147 
days,  or  21  weeks,  which  is  the  natural 
leriod  of  utero-gestation  in  that  animal, 
he  ewe  was  slauiihtered  on  the  '21st  of 
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September,  1833,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  uterus  was  normal  in  its 
structure:  no  deviation  from  the  usual 
condition  of  the  parts  was  discoverable. 

The  facts  now  detailed  lead  to  the  in- 
ference, that,  in  this  case,  either  super- 
foetation  took  place,  or  that  gestation 
was  protracted  27  days  (that  is,  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  period)  beyond  the  usual 
duration.  The  observations  of  M. 
Tessier*  have  rendered  it  generally 
known,  that  the  duration  of  gestation, 
in  certain  species  of  the  mammiferse,  is 
liable  to  considerable  variation.  In 
horses  and  cows,  for  instance,  the  varia- 
tion amounts  occasionally  to  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  period.  In  sheep,  however, 
the  variation  is  confined  within  much 
narrower  limits  ;  for  the  observations  of 
Tessier  on  these  animals  shewed  that 
the  mean  term  of  utero-gestation  was 
150  days,  and  the  extreme  difierence 
only  11  days. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the 
anomaly  in  tlie  instance  related  in  this 
communication  be  referred  to  the  pro- 
tracted gestation  of  one  lamb,  the  devia- 
tion from  the  order  of  nature  would  be 
as  unprecedented,  if  not  so  inexplicable, 
as  superfoetation  in  the  human  subject, 
to  which,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration, 
it  will  be  convenient  here  specifically  to 
advert. 

Marie  Begaiid,  set.  37,  was  delivered 
on  the  30th  of  April,  1748,  of  a  boy, 
which  was  li\ ing  and  mature.  She  had 
some  discbarge  at  tlie  time  only  :  neither 
lochia  nor  milk  were  secreted.  A  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  after  the  delivery,  she  was 
sensible  of  a  motion  in  tlie  ■\\()mb,  which 
continued  in  tlie  manner  whicli  is  usual 
when  the  uterus  contains  a  living  foetus. 
On  the  16th  of  September  following, 
(four  months  and  a  iialf  after  the  former 
delivery,)  she  gave  birth  to  a  living- 
full  grown  girl.  On  this  occasion  the 
secretion  of  milk  and  lochia  was  natural. 
The  first  child  lived  two  months  and  a 
half;  the  second  rather  more  than  a  year. 
Subsequently  she  was  twice  pregnant, 
but  the  delivery  on  these  occasions  was 
unattended  by  any  peculiar  circum- 
stance. She  died  in  175;3:  the  body 
was  examined,  and  the  uterus  and  its 
appendages  were  found  in  all  respects 
normal.  —  (Eisenmann  de  Utero  Duplici; 
Arg-ent.)f 

Desgrangcs,  of  Lyons,  communicated 
the  following  case  to  Fodcre:  — 

*   Ediiib.  IMed.  and  Surg.  Journ.  xxv.  267. 
t  Diet,  rte  Medttine,  xx.  76. 
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Beuoite  Villanl,  about  27   years  of 
Btge,  bad   a  miscarriage  on   20111  iMay, 

1779.  Sbe  became  preg-iiant  again  a 
niontb  afterwards;  and  on  January  20, 

1780,  eiglit  months  after  her  former  de- 
livery, and  seven  mouths  after  concep- 
tion, she  suddenly  gave  birth  to  a  girl. 
She  had  no  fever ;  neither  secretion  of 
milk  nor  lochia ;  nor  did  the  abdomen 
altogether  subside.  She  was  obliged  to 
procure  a  nurse  for  her  child.  Three 
weeks  afterwaids,  she  perceived  move- 
ments in  the  «  omb,  such  as  are  usual  iu 
preguancy.  The  abdomen  continued  to 
augment  in  volume,  and  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1780,  (five  months  and  sixteen 
days  after  the  former  accouchement,)  she 
was  delivered  of  another  g'irl.  The 
lochia  and  milk  followed  naturally  on 
this  occasion,  and  she  suckled  her  child. 
Both  children  were  living  in  1782. 
"  Nul  doute,"  says  Desgranges,  "  que 
ces  deux  enfans  n'eussent  ete  formes 
dans  la  meme  grossesse,  et  dans  un  in- 
lervalle  de  quebpies  mois:  le  second  n'a 
pu  etie  concu  apres  I'accoachement  du 
premier;  car  le  niari  de  Benoite  ne  lui 
avait  renouvcle  ses  caresses  que  20  jours 
apres,  ce  qui  n'aurait  donne  au  second 
enfant  que  quatre  mois  vingt  -  sept 
jours.*" 

Other  cases  might  be  added,  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  quote  them,  as  the  two 
preceding  are  ])robably  the  most  une- 
quivocal on  record.  To  refer  the  ex- 
planation of  these  and  similar  cases  to 
protracted  gestation,  is  an  assumption 
unsu])ported  by  any  direct  proof,  and 
a])pears,  moreover,  inconsistent  with 
analogy ;  since  no  instance  of  single 
conception  can  be  brought  forwai'd  in 
the  human  female,  wherein  the  natural 
period  has  been  exceeded  by  more  than 
a  few  days,  or  at  farthest  two  or  three 
weeks  f.  And  in  the  absence  of  any 
such  analogical  proof,  ought  we  to  be- 
lieve that  in  some  examples  of  double 
conception,  gestation  may  be  going  on 


•  Fodere,  Trait6  de  Med.-L^gale,  i.  455.  Des- 
granges was  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  experience, 
and  probity;  very  unlikely  to  be  imposed  upon, 
and  incapable  (I  believe)  of  misrepresenting  facts. 
Other  jiractitioners  were  joined  witli  him  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
attested  before  the  public  authorities.  I  can  con- 
ceive no  fallacy  in  this  instance,  but  by  supposing 
that  the  lirst  was  a  supposititious  child, — a  con- 
jecture, however,  unsupported  by  probability,  and 
not  meeting  the  particulars  of  the  case  in  other 
respects. 

t  Diet,  de  Medicine,  X.  462;  and  Cyclop.  Prac. 
Med.  iv.  90.  See  also  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.  xxvii.  lO't,  for  review  of  Lyall  on  the  Evi- 
dence in  the  Gardner  Peerage  cause. 


(of  one  of  the  products  of  that  concep- 
tion) for  twelve  or  thirteen  months,  while 
the  otiier  is  expelled  mature  at  the  usual 
time?  In  the  case  of  twins  or  triplets, 
inequality  of  development  of  the  fietuses 
is  not  unfreqnently  observed;  neverthe- 
less, in  these  instances,  the  different 
foetuses  are  all  expelled  within  a  short 
time  of  each  other.  Tf  the  cases  of 
Marie  Begaud  and  Villard  be  viewed  as 
cases  of  protracted  gestation,  and  were 
explicable  on  the  hy])othesis  of  inequality 
of  develo])ment,  it  ought,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  be  shewn,  that  in  instances  of 
double  or  triple  conception,  the  expul- 
sion of  one  or  more  lietuses  not  unfre- 
qtienthj  takes  place,  (not,  indeed,  at 
such  remote  intervals  of  time  as  in  the 
cases  of  Begaud  and  Villard,)  yet  at 
more  or  less  distant  periods,  correspond- 
ing with  their  respective  degrees  of  de- 
velopment; but  in  practice  this  is  never 
found  to  happen;  all  are  expelled  at  the 
same  labour,  if  the  natural  term  of  ges- 
tation have  been  completed.  A  blighted 
foetus  of  a  few  months  may  be  retained 
in  utero,  and  expelled  at  tfie  natural  pe- 
riod with  a  living  and  mature  child*: 
and  a  blighted  fa;tus,  with  its  placenta, 
has  been  expelled,  leaving  another  foetus 
iu  the  womb  for  many  weeks,  whicli 
was  born  alive,  and  well  developed,  at 
the  usual  tinie-f.  But  in  these  circum- 
stances there  are  no  points  of  strict  ana- 
logy with  the  cases  of  presumed  super- 
foetation  alluded  to  iu  this  paper. 

From  the  facts  and  considerations 
now  advanced,  it  appears  to  me,  that, 
under  some  rare  combination  of  circum- 
stances, superfoetation  must  be  admitted 
to  be  a  possible  occurrence  even  several 
weeks  subsequent  to  conception,  and 
that  it  did  take  place  in  the  case  of  the 
ewe  detailed  in  this  communication. 
The  connexion  of  this  subject  with 
medico-legal  inquiries,  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  detail.  In  the  learned  and  judi- 
cious article.  Succession  of  Inheritance, 
in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine, 
suj)erfoetatiou  is  not  alluded  to.  That 
article,  however,  presented  the  appro- 
priate opportunity  in  the  Cyclopaedia  to 
explain  the  connexion  of  the  subject 
with  medico-legal  practice  :  the  omission 
was  probably  owing  to  the  disbelief  of 
the  talentetl  author  (Dr.  Montgomery) 
in  the  possibility  of  suj)erfuitation. 

I  cannot  pretend    to  explain   in  any 
way   how    such    a    deviation    from    me 

*  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ,  xvi.  63. 
t  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  ix.  104. 
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natural  course  of  thing's  takes  place,  yet 
if  the  evidence  of  the  fact  he  irrcsistihle, 
the  difficulty  of  the  explanation  must 
be  home  wnh.  The  mysteries  of  con- 
ception arc  numerous ;  nor  does  super- 
fretation  seem  more  incomprehensible 
tlian  some  other  concomitant  phenomena ; 
not  more,  for  instance,  than  the  fact, 
that  "  the  influence  of  the  male,  in  the 
case  of  some  animals,  is  not  confined  to 
the  ovum  which  he  actually  impregnates; 
the  peculiarities  of  a  male  animal  that 
has  once  had  intercourse  witli  a  female 
having  been  distinctl}-  recognised  in  the 
subsequent  connexions  of  that  female 
with  other  males ;  as  in  the  instance  of 
an  Arabian  mare  that  had  been  once 
covered  by  a  quagga.  —  Phil.  Trans. 
1821*. 
Coventry,  June  23,  13S4. 


THE     PATHOLOGICAL     EFFECTS 
PRODUCED  BY  LOCALITIES, 

(Pu)(ici(/ar/_i/  Mountain  Elevations,) 

NORTH      OR     SOt'TH     OF       THE       MAGNETIC 
EQUATOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Guzette. 

Sir, 
In  my  jiaper  relative  to  the  effects  of 
mountain  elevations  upon  the  human 
body,  published  in  the  Medical  Gazette 
of  the  10th  May,  I  attributed  the  re- 
verse affections  of  each  hemispliere  to 
electricity  occupjing  the  u])per  pail 
of  bodies  in  the  northern  one,  and 
the  lower  part  thereof  in  the  southern, 
determiniug,  thereby,  the  blood  toward 
the  head  in  tlic  former,  and  toward  tlie 
feet  in  the  latter,  causing-  thus  a])oplec- 
tic  symptoms  in  the  one,  and  the  usual 
symptoms  of  fainting  in  the  other.  Tlie 
fact  of  Humboldt  experiencing  a  strong 
detennination  of  blood  to  the  head  in 
his  ascent  of  Chimborazo  (ninety  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  equator),  in  no  way 
weakens  the  view  I  have  taken  as  to 
the  cause  of  these  diverse  afl'ections, 
but,  on  the  cmitrarv,  strcngtijens  it, 
because,  accoi-ding'  to  Biot's  table  of 
observations,  tlie  magnetic  e(juator  (tlie 
line  encircling  the  globe  where  tliere 
is  no  dip  of  ciilicr  point  of  tlie  nccdh"), 
is  not    parallel    to    that    of   ihc    earth, 

*  Alisun'*  Outlinet  of  Physiology,  401. 


but  intersects  it  at  an  angle  of  12,  at 
the  points  of  06  deg.  46  min.  east 
long,  and  of  113  deg.  14  niiu.  west 
long.,  the  magnetic  equator  extending 
to  the  southward  of  the  terrestrial  one 
between  those  points,  and  thereby  ren- 
dering all  places  a  little  southerly  of 
the  latter  within  this  limit  (such  as 
Chimborazo),  liable  to  the  determiuatiou 
of  blood  toward  the  head,  experienced 
upon  northcni  mountains.  The  present 
southerly  limit  of  the  magnetic  equator 
in  Soutli  Amenca-  has  not  yet  been 
defined,  but  it  cannot  extend  beyond 
8  deg.  south  in  the  line  of  the  Andes, 
from  Bolivar's  army  suffering  so  severely 
from  the  southern  disease  in  about  this 
degree  of  latitude.  The  place  where 
myself  and  companions  were  attacked 
was  in  17  i\cg.  south,  the  elevation  of 
the  head  being  here  unequivocally  de- 
monstated  to  predispose  to  the  disease, 
by  the  mules  only  suffering  when  mov- 
ing up  hill,  wjiile  we  suffered  equally 
in  moving  up  or  down  hill,  or  along 
level  ground  ;  the  heads  of  the  mules 
being  only  higher  than  their  bodies 
when  ascending  hills,  « bile  our  heads 
necessarily  formed  the  highest  part, 
whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  surface 
over  which  we  walked.  The  relief  ob- 
tained through  a  depending  state  of  the 
Jiead  is  ascribed,  by  the  Peruvian  pea- 
santry, to  the  smelling  of  the  earth  by 
the  person  or  animal  affected. 

The  above  reverse  determination  of 
blood  in  each  hemisphere,  though  more 
signally  exemplified  in  high  elevations, 
seems  still  sufficiently  apparent  in  places 
approximating  the  level  of  the  sea,  by 
the  scrofulous  and  catarrhal  enlarge- 
ments of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
neck,  so  common  in  the  northci'ii  hcniis- 
phoi'e,  being"  almost  unknown  in  the 
soutiiern,  the  glands  of  the  groin  being 
those  liable  to  disease  in  tlie  latter. 
During-  a  seven  years'  residence  in 
southern  climes,  I  never  witnessed  a 
single  case  of  enlargement  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  of  the  neck  in  cither  na- 
tive or  European,  while  enlargements 
of  those  of  the  g-roin  constitute  tlic 
gTcatest  pests  a  medical  man  has  to 
coml)at  there.  It  is  to  tliis  detirinination 
of  blood  toward  the  feet,  in.-^tead  of  the 
head,  in  the  .southern  iiemisjijiore,  that 
I  also  would  attribute  the  rarity  of 
mania  and  apoplexy,  as  well  as  of  ty- 
])hus  and  otiier  fevers  characterized  bj 
ccrcljral  congestion,  in  all  the  southern 
dimes  I  have  visited. 
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Eiopliamiasis,  a  disease  coninieucing- 
ill  an  eiilarg'eineiit  of  tlie  inguinal 
glaTuls,  is  now  almost  confined  to  the 
soiitliein  hemisphere,  although  recorded 
to  have  beeii  formerly  as  common  in 
some  of  the  West-India  islands  north  of 
the  cai  til's  e(]uator  as  it  is  now  in  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  south  of  it.  This 
decrease  of  tlie  complaint  in  the  West 
Indies,  is,  I  conceive,  referable  to  the 
westerly  revolution  round  our  globe, 
in  the  siiace  of  between  eight  and  nine 
liuiidrcd  years,  of  the  points  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  magnetic  equator  with 
the  equator  of  the  earth,  tlirough 
which  a  portion  of  country,  extend- 
ing to  several  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  to  180  of  longititude,  on  either 
side  of  the  earth's  equator,  is  placed 
under  the  northern  influence  for  oiie- 
balf  of  the  revolutionary  period,  and 
under  the  southern  influence  for  the 
other  half 

This  revolution  in  the  magnetic 
cfjuator  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
alternate  progressive  increase  anil  de- 
crease, within  certain  limits,  of  the  dip 
of  the  needle,  as  the  following  illustra- 
tions will  exeiiijilify.  The  lineof  the  mag- 
netic equator  encircling  the  globe,  from 
being  the  centre  between  the  opposing 
northern  and  southern  magnetic  forces, 
is  therefore  characterized  by  the  needle 
maintaining  a  horizontal  position  along 
it,  in  consequence  of  the  opposing  forces 
(viz.  the  attractive  force  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  for  the  north  point,  and  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  for  the  south 
point)  being  here  exactly  balanced, 
which  balance  being  necessarily  pro- 
gressively impaired  as  we  recede  from 
tlic  magnetic  equator,  hence  the  north 
jioint  of  the  needle  dips  more  and  more 
downw  ards  as  we  proceed  from  tlie  latter 
to  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  and  the 
south  ])oint  similarly  toward  the  south 
pole  thereof,  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
gressively im])aired  power  of  the  hemi- 
sphere receded  from  enabling  the  hemi- 
sphere experimented  in  to  dip  down  the 
point  of  the  needle  attracted  by  it  « ith 
greater  and  greater  ease  toward  the 
earth.  Now,  Biot's  table  sliows,  that 
by  the  magnetic  equator  intersecting 
the  terrestrial  one  at  two  opposite  points 
of  the  earth's  circumference,  it  is  thereby 
made  to  extend  itself  into  opposite 
points  also  of  the  northern  and  southern 
nemispbcrcs,  in  the  form  of  an  arc; 
through  which  eccentricity  of  position, 
A<ith  respect  to  the  earth's   equator,    it 


will  necessarily  alternately  diminish 
and  increase  the  dip  of  the  needle,  at  a 
given  point,  upon  the  earth,  according 
as  it  ap])roximates  to,  or  recedes  from, 
the  place  experimented  in,  during  the 
period  of  its  revolution.  Now,  as  the 
dip  of  the  north  point  of  the  needle  was 
at  its  Diaximum  in  London,  in  1723, 
therefore  at  this  period  the  magnetic 
equator  must  have  been  at  the  maximum 
distance  to  which  it  is  capable  of  reced- 
ing from  London  during  the  period  of 
its  revolution,  and,  consequently,  the 
line  of  longitude  passing  through  Lon- 
don must  have  then  bisected  at  right 
angles  the  concave  centre  of  the  arc  de- 
scribed by  it,  in  the  opposite  part  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  But  as  this  arc 
extends  into  the  southern  hemisphere,  in 
the  present  day,  at  the  points  of  66  deg. 
46  niin.  east  long.,  and  of  11 3  deg.  14  min. 
west  long.,  and  the  line  of  longitude  bi- 
secting this  being"  23  degrees  west  of  Lon- 
don, hence  it  is  evident  that  a  westerly 
movement  of  this  arc,  amounting  to  23 
degi'ees  of  longitude,  has  taken  place 
since  1723;  so  that,  presuming  this 
movement  to  be  uniform,  the  western 
point  of  intersection  of  the  magnetic 
equator  with  that  of  the  earth,  must 
have  been  to  the  eastward  of  the  West 
India  island  230  years  ago,  thereby  ad- 
mitting the  arc  extending  into  the  nor- 
thern hemisphere,  ivesteili/  of  this  point, 
to  emb-ace  some  of  the  West  India  is- 
lands in  its  bounds,  and  thus  render 
them  amenable  to  southern  influence. 

The  intimate  connexion  found  to  exist 
between  mag^letism  and  galvanism,  and 
the  wonder-working  power  again  so 
strikingly  manifested  by  the  latter  upon 
both  dead  and  living  matter  submitted 
to  its  influence,  naturally  tend  to  the  in- 
ference of  the  animal  body  owing  its 
formation,  its  diseases,  and  its  decay,  to 
similar  agencies  ;  for  when  we  contem- 
plate the  rapid  destruction  of  old  pro- 
ducts, and  the  formation  of  new,  by  the 
galvanic  currents  circulating  through 
the  voltaic  trough,  we  may  readily  infer 
file  jiossibility  of  similar  changes  being 
])ro(lnced  in  the  animal  machine  by  the 
galvanic  currents  circulating  through  it, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  same  power 
which  built  it  nji  may  eventually  effect 
its  destruction. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  Cunningham, 

.Surgeon  K.N. 
July  I,  1SS4.  *" 
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PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  VOICE. 

REMARKS    ON    MR.  RICHMOND'S    MUSICAL 
PERFORMANCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  your  Gazette  of  the  5th  of  April  last 
I  noticed  some  observations  by  Professor 
Mayo,  explanatory  of  Mr.  Richmond's 
musical  performance,  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  point  out  the  principle  on  which 
that  curious  phenomenon  depends.  As 
I  do  not  think  that  g-entleman  has  quite 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  mode  by 
which  those  double  sounds  are  pro- 
duced, I  sliall  feel  obliged  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  following-  remarks. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  known 
that  the  great  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Rich- 
mond's performance  consists  in  his  being- 
capable  of  producing-  two  kinds  of  dis- 
tinct tones  at  the  same  time  ;  one  being- 
a  kind  of  drone,  which  is  the  graver  or 
fundamental  tone,  —  the  other  a  more 
acute  tone,  resembling  a  kind  of  whistle. 

That  the  higher  or  w  bistling  sounds 
are  not  laryngeal,  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Mayo ;  likewise  in  the  idea  tliat 
tlie  drone  or  lower  tone  is  jjroduced  in 
the  larynx  :  but  I  do  not  concur  w  ith 
him  in  the  o])inion  that  the  tones 
are  analogous  to  those  of  the  Jew's 
harp,  or  that  (as  he  states)  "  they  are 
elicited  out  of  or  rather  produced  upon 
the  bass  sound,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  tones  of  the  Jew's  harp."  Now  ,  in 
that  instrument  tlie  two  kinds  of  tones 
necessarily  go  together,  Mhicli,  upon 
investig'ation,  we  find  does  not  occur  in 
Riclimoud's  case. 

It  may  be  easily  detected  tliat  both  the 
tones  are  not  laryngeal ;  for  had  that 
been  the  case,  the  tongue  would  have 
remained  free  to  articulate. 

The  circumstance  of  the  ])omum  Ada- 
mi  remaining  stationary  duiing  the 
variations  of  the  higher  notes,  does  not 
convey  any  conclusive  argument  that 
both  tones  are  not  laryngeal,  inasmuch 
as  we  may  imagine  it  possible  tliat 
whilst  tjic  drone  was  effected  by  the 
vocal  chords,  tlie  whistling  tones  might 
be  caused  by  some  peculiar  ])osition  or 
state  of  the  epiglottis  ;  but  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  may  be  jiroved  h\  examin- 
ing the  state  of  the  tongue  (hning  the 
])erfonnaiuo.      1    observed,    that    when 


tlie  drone  is  ])roduced  alone,  the  tongue 
remains  free  to  articulate,  but  in  the 
production  of  the  higher  notes,  the  con- 
trary takes  ])lace.  He  cannot  speak,  or 
move  the  tongue,  whilst  in  the  act  of 
producing  those  sounds.  When  the  lips 
are  closed,  the  upper  tones  are  inaudible, 
whilst  the  drone  contines  eflective  ;  re- 
verse the  exjjerinient,  by  opening  the 
lips  and  closing  the  nostrils,  and  the 
drone  ceases.  The  production  of  the 
up))er  tones,  perhaps,  lesembles  the 
flageolet  more  than  any  other  instru- 
ment; but  I  should  say  it  approximates 
most  nearly  to  the  common  mode  of 
whistling.  He  is  obliged  to  press  the 
tongue  firmly  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  to  bring  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue  very  nearl}^  in  contact  with  the 
palate,  leaving  a  small  chamber  at 
the  posterior  luut,  with  a  small  opening 
at  the  side  of  the  tongue  for  the  escape 
of  the  air.  It  is  in  this  manner  the 
upper  tones  are  effected,  which  are 
varied  by  diminishing  or  increasing  the 
cavity  between  the  tongue  and  palate. 
Two  distinct  tones  are  produced,  not 
mixed,  as  in  the  Jew's  harp,  with  the 
fundamental  one,  but  the  drone  issuing 
at  the  nostrils,  while  the  upjier  tone  es- 
capes from  the  lips.  Tliese  experiments 
of  alternately  closing  the  lips  or  nos- 
trils, clearly  indicate  the  manner  in 
v\hich  the  performance  is  effected.  The 
upper  notes  are  not  necessarily  harmo- 
nies resuliing  from  tiie  fundamental 
notes ;  their  relative  positions  in  the 
scale  being-  under  the  control  of  Mr. 
Richmond's  taste  :  he  can  vary  them  at 
pleasure. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Bishop. 

3?,  Bernard-Street,  Rnssell-Square, 
June  Id,  lf<34. 


EFFECTS  OF 

CERTAIN   DISORDERS   ON  THE 
ROOTS  OF  THE  HAIR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Jledical  G'azette. 

Sir, 
So  far  as  I  remember,  I  have  not  seen 
any  remark  upon  the  very  singular  fact, 
that  no  liair  is  ever  obser<  ed  tf)  grow 
over  the  cicatrices  of  most  or  many  old 
ulcers  and  wounds.  I  have  sought  in 
vain  for  the  appearance  of  the  hair  in 
suci)    cases  where  the   ulcer  or  wound 
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had  been  of  any  extent,  de|)tli,  or  dura- 
tion ;  and  this  remark  must  be  familiar 
to  every  observer.  I  have  lately  exa- 
mined the  faces  of  several  individuals 
severely  pitted  by  small-pox,  and  could 
never  satisfy  myself  of  any  hairs  g'rovv- 
ino-  from  their  pits  or  cicatrices.-  Wiiat 
inferences  can  be  drawn  from  these  ob- 
servations ?  The  seat  of  the  bulbs  of 
the  hair  in  these  cases  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  ulcer  or  the  small-pox, 
and  the  root  of  the  hair  is  completely 
destroyed  along-  with  it.  The  hair, 
which  is  a  vegetation  from  the  cutis 
vera,  (and  most  probably  from  its  inner 
surface,)  must  perish  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  soil  that  produced  or  nou- 
rished it. 

If  this  theory  be  correct,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  in  most  skin-diseases 
the  hair  falls  off,  is  temporarily  de- 
stroyed, but  ag'ain  renewed,  because  its 
roots  remain  unaffected.  Thus  in  por- 
rigo  the  hair  falls  off';  but  as  it  is  again 
renewed,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  the 
hair  has  not  been  ladically  affected,  and 
the  disease  is  comparatively  superficial, 
and  does  not  involve  all  the  layers  of  the 
skin. 

This  theory  may  also,  perhaps,  shed 
some  little  light  on  the  very  uncertain 
seat  of  cutaneous  diseases  in  general. 
In  almost  all,  the  epidermis  is  alone  af- 
fected ;  and  that  the  cutis  vera  is  not  in- 
volved, we  presume  to  be  proved  by  the 
hair  not  being'  destroyed  irrecoverably. 

From  the  fo.egoing'  observations,  we 
may  also  speculate  as  to  the  reason  why 
constitutional  symptoms  do  not  accom- 
pany all  extensive  diseases  of  the  skin. 
In  bullte,  for  instance,  we  see  innu- 
merable blebs  extended  over  the  whole 
cuticular  surface,  without  the  slig-htest 
constitutional  derangement.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  epidermis  alone  is  here 
ir*--,:''.cated,  and  that  the  sentientextremi- 
ties  of  the  nerves  (to  speak  theoretically) 
which  belong  to  the  true  skin  are  not 
exposed  to  the  disease.  Hence,  in  large 
superficial  scalds,  we  have  little  dis- 
turbance of  the  system,  and  deeper  burns 
alone  affect  the  constitution.  In  scar- 
latina, &c.  it  is  true  we  have  g^reat  con- 
stitutional derangement ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  the  mucous  mem- 
brane internally  diseased,  to  account 
for  this. 

The  last  deduction  I  have  to  draw 
on  this  subject,  is  relative  to  a  ques- 
tion which  has  been  often  agitated  in  the 
physiological  world  —  vi/.  whether  the 
skin   on   cicatrized   surface^  is  renewed 


precisely    similar  to     the     integuments 
which  have  never  been  injured  ? 

The  affiiniative  answer  to  this  ques. 
tion  has,  of  late,  been  assumed  as  one 
of  the  settled  truths  of  pathology. 

The  different  appearance  of  the  cica- 
trix— the  loss  of  substance  which  is  al- 
.vays  observable,  as  in  pits  of  small- 
pox, ('cc. — the  irregularity  of  the  cica- 
trized surface,  and  other  circumstances, 
seem  to  favour  the  neg-ative  of  the  ques- 
tion. That  the  new  formations  of  skin 
are  very  different  from  the  old,  is  evi- 
dent; from  the  simple  fact  that  the 
former  is  devoid  of  hair  on  its  surface  : 
and  why  is  the  hair  absent .''  In  all  pro- 
bability, because  the  layerof  skin,  or  the 
peculiar  part  of  that  layer  from  which  it 
spi-ings,  is  never  again  renewed.  I  only 
insist  on  this  as  a  ])robability,  until  a 
more  reasonable  solution  of  the  query 
can  be  g-iven  ;  because  the  whole  layers 
of  the  skin  may  be  there  renewed,  and 
yet  their  functions  may  be  changed  or 
diseased. 

Should  these  remarks  have  the  ef- 
fect of  inducing-  any  of  your  readers 
to  examine  the  subject  experimentally, 
my  object  in  writing  this  note  will  be 
gained. — I  am,  sir, 

Yours,  'Sec. 

J.  B.  Thomson. 

Pre.ston  Dispensary, 
June  24,   1834. 

Case  I.* — Partial ParuhjsisoftheFace. 
JuTie,  1834. — Robert  Sumner,  set.  45, 
a  weaver  by  trade,  had  an  attack  of 
rheumatism  about  seven  years  and  a  half 
ago,  at  which  time  he  felt  darting 
pains  occasionally,  as  he  describes  them, 
coming  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  left  side  of  the 
head,  and  shooting  across  the  face. 
Shortly  afterwards,  while  sitting  at  din- 
ner, he  observed  that  he  could  not  spit  in 
a  straight  direction,  the  saliva  being  dis- 
charged, as  it  now  is,  by  the  left  angle 
of  the  mouth.  At  present  he  discovers 
the  following-  symptoms :  —  There  is 
paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  not 
a  muscle  of  which  is  obedient  to  Uic 
will ;  the  right  side  is  drawn  somewhat 
awry,  and  inclined  downwards ;  the  op- 
posite, or  affected  side,  is  drawn  dis- 
tinctly upivards,  and  considerably  in- 
wards. The  forehead  presents  a  singu- 
lar appeaiance,  the  right  half  being- 
furred  with  decp\\  rinkles,  the  paralysed 
side  remaining  smooth  and  inuiioveable 

*  The  two  cases  which  follow  have  been  coin- 
iBunicated  by  Wr.  Thomson,  — £.  G. 
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uudrr  every  einotiun  ami  expression  of 
iiiiiid.  When  he  speaks  or  smiles,  the 
\vl)ole  eoimtcnance  is  liijrhly  g-rotcsque 
and  riiliciiloiis.  The  left  eve  is  partially 
closed  by  the  drooping*  of"  the  npper  eye- 
lid ;  is  considerably  weaker  than  its 
fellow ;  and  was  subject,  in  the  early 
jieriods  of  the  disease,  to  frequent  lachrv- 
mation.  When  he  sleeps,  the  left  eye  is 
never  fully  closed ;  but  he  thinks  it 
more  so  than  it  used  to  be,  according-  to 
the  accounts  of  those  who  observed  him. 
There  remains  some  motive  power  in  the 
uppei-,  but  none  perceptible  in  the  lower 
eye-lid.  For  a  long*  time  after  the  at- 
tack, his  speech  was  very  indistinct ;  at 
present  it  is  greatly  improved,  but  still 
imperfect.  When  he  eats,  the  masti- 
cated food  accumulates  between  the 
cheek  and  teetli  of  the  paralysed  side  of 
the  face,  ^^•hich  he  is  necessitated  to  re- 
move by  jiis  fing-ers.  His  hearing-  has 
suffered  a  little,  as  he  supposes,  from 
his  complaint,  and  he  is  troubled  at 
times  \N  ith  ear-aches.  The  sensibility  of 
all  parts  of  the  face  on  both  sides  is  quite 
unafleetcd.  This  individual  has  never 
had  any  treatment  for  this  paralysis  of 
the  portio  dura  on  the  left  side  of  the 
face,  because,  he  says,  it  does  him  no 
great  harm,  and  never  affects  his  g-ene- 
ral  health.  He  is  quite  well  otherwise, 
with  the  exception  of  his  suffering-  a 
little  from  asthma  occasionally.  He  is 
a  great  smoker;  and  one  of  the  reg'rets 
of  liis  disease  is,  that  when  he  puts  the 
pipe  within  his  left  cheek,  he  cannot 
draw  the  smoke.  He  used  also  to 
amuse  himself  with  whistling:  he  has 
not  been  able  for  seven  years  to  whistle 
a  note.  But  his  principal  reg'retis,that 
he  cannot  indulge  his  fondness  for 
music,  being"  now  unable  to  blo«'  the 
flute,  of  winch  housed  to  be  an  amateur. 

Remark. — A  peculiar  circumstance 
in  this  case  is,  that  the  paralysed  side 
seems  to  drag  the  other  towards  it,  the 
opposite  of  which  is  generally  found, 
and  might  be  expected  from  the  action 
of  the  muscles. 

Case  II. — Acephalous  Fcetus. 
May  I4th,  1834.— Mrs.  O.,  fKt.  32, 
was  in  the  usual  progress  of  labour,  and 
at  the  full  period  of  gestation  delivered 
of  an  acephalous  fioctus.  She  had  a  fall 
when  about  flie  fourth  month  of  her 
pregnancy,  since  which  she  lias  ncier 
necM  properly  well ;  and  siie  has  been 
alnio'^t   ?l;nvcd  for  ^^ant   of  food  durin-j' 


the  latter  period  of  her  pregnancy.  Had 
five  children  previousiv,  all  alive  and 
healthful. 

Tiie  eyes  of  the  foetus  are  in  the  ver- 
tex;  the  nose  is  broad,  and  almost  level 
with  the  face ;  the  mouth  large ;  and 
the  whole  head  (if  the  coni])arison  be 
not  odious)  resembles  very  much  tliat  of 
a  toad.  There  is  scarcely  any  Tieck,  the 
head  running  imperceptil)ly  into  the 
shoulders  and  body.  It  is  full-grown, 
and  has  no  other  peculiarity  except  an 
imjjerfect  development  of  the  genital 
org'ans.  There  is  a  scrotum  containing 
testes,  l)ut  scarcely  any  likeness  of  a 
penis.  It  was  still-born,  and  seemed 
never  to  have  respired. 

Dissection  shewed  no  occi]ntal  bone, 
but  yevy  exti-aordinary  attempts  at  for- 
mation in  all  the  other  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium,— none  except  the  temporal  bones, 
and  those  of  the  internal  ear,  having 
any  distinct,  or  even  distant,  approxi- 
mation to  those  of  the  human  subject. 

An  entire  absence  of  brainy  matter 
within  the  cianium  ;  no  cerebrum,  cere- 
bellum, or  medulla  oblongata,  or  even 
resemblances,  could  be  discovered.  The 
spinal  cord,  and  other  parts  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  complete.  The  great  sym- 
pathetic perfect  m  all  its  connexions 
with  the  spinal  cord. 

Remarks. — That  all  the  nerves  take 
their  origin  from,  or  are  a  production  of, 
the  brain,  as  has  been  assumed  by  spe- 
culative physiologists,  is  directly  op- 
posed by  this  dissection,  in  which  we 
found  the  spinal  cord  and  other  nerves 
of  the  body  as  usual,  but  no  cerebral 
matter.  That  the  medulla  oblongata 
gives  biith  to  the  spinal  cord,  is  equally 
at  variance  with  this  dissection,  in 
which  we  found  a  spinal  marrow,  but 
no  medulla  oblongata.  These  observa- 
tions agTce  with  the  investigations  of 
Tiedemann  and  Serres  upon  the  foetal 
nervous  system.  These  acute  observers 
found  first  formed  the  spinal  cord  ;  then 
the  medulla  oblongata,  the  cerebellum, 
and,  last  of  all,  the  cerebrum.  From 
this  dissection  it  also  appears  that  the 
great  centre  of  nervous  connnimication 
and  commerce,  the  sympathetic,  al- 
though it  may  comnninicale  with  the 
sixth  pair,  is  not  an  offset,  or  branch, 
originating  from  these,  as  some  have 
said,  hut  may  exist,  as  in  this  case, 
independently  of  the  whole  cerebral 
tiiatcrirl. 
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CASE   OF 

STRANGULATED   HERNIA, 
INSIDIOUSLY  FATAL. 


To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Perhaps  you  may  consider  the  follow- 
ing' case  of  hernia  of  sufficient  interest 
for  publication  in  your  journal.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  of  considerable  practical  im- 
portance, because  it  shows  how  closely  a 
patient  who  has  experienced  the  least 
uneasiness  from  an  irreducible  hernia 
ought  to  be  watched  by  tliose  about 
him,  even  in  the  total  absence  of  pain 
or  other  symptoms  indicating"  constric- 
tion of  the  protruded  parts;  and  also  be- 
cause it  shows  that  after  those  symptoms 
have  taken  place,  the  patient,  as  in  this 
instance,  may  live  but  a  very  few  hours; 
and  therefore  it  is  one  of  those  cases 
which  strongly  arg-ue  the  propriety  of 
operating"  for  the  release  of  the  incarce- 
rated parts  immediately  upon  danger  be- 
coming apparent. 

William  Clarke,  set.  ()3,  a  somewhat 
debilitated  and  rather  imbecile  sort  of 
man,  residing"  at  No.  5,  Coles's-place, 
Elder-walk,  Isling"ton,  was  admitted 
under  my  care,  at   the  Islington   Dis- 

ijensary,  on  Tiiursday,  June  5th,  1834. 
[  first  saw  him  at  3  p.m.  on  this  day 
(from  sixteen  to  twenty  and  a  halfliours 
before  he  died).  There  was  a  tumor  on 
the  left  side  of  tlie  upper  part  of  the 
scrotum,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
width,  and  about  two  inclics  in  length, 
a  continuation  of  which  might  be  traced 
upwards  through  the  external  abdominal 
ring  into  the  ing'uinal  canal. 

There  was  little  or  no  impulse  com- 
municated to  the  tumor  when  tJie 
patient  coughed;  but  still  its  form  and 
situation  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  as 
to  its  being  hernia.  The  patient,  more- 
over, said  that  he  had  been  ruptured  for 
the  last  si.x  or  seven  years.  I  endea- 
voured to  reduce  it;  but  after  making- 
considerable  pressure  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  I  found  not  the  least  diminu- 
tion of  its  bulk.  During  this  time,  I 
repeatedly  asked  the  patient  if  he  felt 
any  pain  fi-om  the  pressure  which  I 
made,  but  he  invariably  declared  that  lie 
felt  none. 

There  was  no  distention  of  the  abdo- 
men, but  pressure   on  this  pavt  caused 


some  slight  degree  of  pain ;  there  was 
no  sickness  (save  that  the  patient  had 
vomited  once  the  day  before) ;  the 
tongue  was  clean ;  the  pulse  soft,  and 
about  as  cpiick  and  full  as  an  ordinary 
j)ulse.  I  observed  no  anxious  or  de- 
sponding" expression  of  countenance. 
His  bo^vels,  I  understood  from  him,  had 
last  been  open  the  day  before,  or  on  the 
Tuesd.ay. 

Four  or  five  hours  before  I  saw  the 
patient,  he  had  been  at  the  Dispensary, 
and  had  been  seen  by  the  resident  medi- 
cal officer,  who  informed  me,  that  aft'r 
making  pressure  for  about  half  an  hour, 
he  h.ad  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the 
hernia,  but  that  there  still  remained  a 
something  in  the  sac  ;  that  the  patient 
expressed  no  pain  from  the  attempts 
made  at  reduction;  and  that  there  were 
at  that  time  (twenty-five  hours  before  he 
was  found  dead)  no  symptoms  which 
could  induce  him  to  suspect  strangu- 
lation. 

With  regard  to  the  previous  history 
of  the  case,  I  could  make  out  but  very 
little.  I  understood  from  the  patient 
that  the  hernia  had  existed  for  the  last 
six  or  seven  years  ;  that  two  days  before 
I  saw  him,  he  had  received  a  blow,  as 
far  as  I  could  learn,  either  on  the  abdo- 
men or  on  the  hernia;  that  the  hernia 
had  since  that  time  caused  him  some 
uneasiness,  and  had  increased  in  size, 
but  was  not  then  (when  I  saw  him)  so 
larg"e  as  when  he  went  to  the  dispen- 
sary four  or  five  hours  before.  I  could 
gain  no  satisfactory  information  from 
the  patient  as  to  whether  he  had  usually 
been  able,  until  the  last  two  or  three 
days,  to  return  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
truded parts  into  the  abdomen. 

The  hernia  having"  existed  for  many 
years,  the  absence  of  all  symptoms  indi- 
cating" constriction  of  a  portion  of  in- 
testine, and  the  degree  of  firmness 
about  the  tumor,  induced  me  to  think 
it  piobably  an  old  omental  hernia,  and 
])erhaps  adherent.  Lender  these  circum- 
stances, I  directed  the  patient  to  go  to 
bed,  to  take  a  small  dose  of  castor-oil, 
with  tincture  of  senna,  and  in  case 
of  vomiting  or  pain  coming  on,  to  send 
inniicdiately  to  the  Dispensary.  I  also 
explained  to  some  persons  living  in  the 
house  the  necessity  of  so  doing.  From 
these  persons,  and  from  other  inmates 
of  the  house,  I  received  the  following" 
information.  The  medicine  was  given 
soon  after  3  p.m.  of  Thursday,  and  re- 
peated at  eight,    as  the  bowels  had  not 
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been  acted  on  liy  the  first  dose.  Be- 
tween tliese  liours  of  three  and  tii^lit, 
tlie  patient  liad  tliree  times  walked  up 
and  do«n  stairs,  from  tlie  second  to  the 
ground  floor,  as  cjuick  and  as  well  as 
usual.  At  8  P.M.  on  Thursday  (fifteen 
hours  and  a  half  befbit-  he  was  found 
dead)  he  was  last  spoken  with  ;  when 
be  locked  the  door  of  iiis  room,  sayino- 
that  he  had  no  ])ain,that  he  felt  himself 
better,  and  should  want  nothino-  more 
that  niyht.  He,  however,  was  heard 
g-roaning-  (lurin<>-  tiie  whole  of  the  nig'ht, 
from  twelve  till  about  seven  the  next 
(Friday)  morniuig,  when  he  was  heard 
to  get  out  of  bed;  after  which  he  was 
neither  heard  to  move  or  gfroan.  The 
door  of  his  room  was  broken  open,  at 
half-past  11  A.M.  of  Friday,  June  6th, 
when  he  was  found  dead — his  body 
cold  :  so  that  he  must  have  died  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  hours  and  a  half  after 
I  had  seen  him,  and  from  eleven  to  fif- 
teen hours  and  a  half  after  he  was  last 
spoken  with,  and  had  said  that  he  was 
in  no  pain,  and  felt  himself  better. 
He  probably  died  about  the  former 
period,  as  his  body  was  quite  cold.  The 
medicine  had  not  operated,  nor  had  he 
vomited.  It  is  right  to  state  that  the 
persons  who  heard  him  groaning-  were 
not  those  to  whom  I  had  given  direc- 
tions to  send  immediately  to  the  Dis- 
pensary in  case  of  pain  coming  on. 

On  examining  the  body  (from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  hours  after  death),  I  found 
a  common  inguinal  intestinal  hernia. 
A  loop  of  about  five  inches  of  small  in- 
testine was  in  the  hernial  sac,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  the  internal  abdominal 
ring  made  firm  constriction  on  the  in- 
testine, the  coats  of  which  were  mucli 
thickened ;  and  though  not  in  a  state  of 
sphacelus,  yet  from  their  colour  (livid, 
with  a  dark  chocolate  tint)  they  seemed 
fast  approaching  that  condition.  The 
strangulated  portion  of  intestine  was 
but  little  distended,  either  with  air, 
secretion,  or  alimentary  matter.  There 
w  as  in  the  sac,  perhaps,  an  ounce  and  a 
half,  or  two  ounces,  of  a  dark,  reddish 
brown  serum.  The  peritoneal  coat  of 
the  sac  was  somewhat  inflamed,  being 
in  places  of  a  bright,  though  not  deep, 
red  colour;  it  was  firmly  adherent  to 
the  outer  coat  of  the  sac,  wliicii  was  of 
considerable  thickness.  Slight  and  re- 
cent adhesions  were  formed  betwecTi  the 
sac  and  intestine,  and  to  the  latter  were 
attached  some  shreds  of  lymj)h.  In 
the  abdomen  there  was  a  small  (juantify 


of  serum  :  the  intestines  were  distended 
w  ith  air,  though  not  excessively  so ; 
they  contained  a  yellowish  fluid,  were 
in  parts  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  their 
vessels  much  injected  with  red  blood, 
as  also  were  the  vessels  of  the  mesen- 
tery. The  peritoneum  lining"  the  walls 
of  the  abdomen  was  not  in  the  least 
inflamed. 

One  point  in  this  case  is  clear,  viz. 
that  if  I  had  ojjeiated  when  I  saw  the 
patient,  his  life  would  very  likely  have 
been  saved ;  for  at  that  period  there 
could  not  have  been  constriction  of  the 
protruded  jjortion  of  intestine  so  great 
as  to  have  put  a  stop  to  the  circulation 
of  blood  in  it,  otherwise  it  must  have 
become  sphacelated,  as  the  patient  lived 
at  least  sixteen  hours  after  I  had  seen 
him.  I  think  it  is  also  clear  that  (at 
the  time  I  saw  the  patient)  it  was  im- 
possible to  ])erceive  that  an  operation 
was  necessary. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Beaumont. 

2,  Manchester-Street, 

Rlanchester-Siiuare, 

June  26,  1834. 


ANOMALOUS  LABOUR  CASE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
If   the    following    case    be   worthy   of 
notice,  yon  w  ill  much  oblige  me  by  in- 
serting it  in  your  valuable  journal. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  humble  servant, 

John  F.  Harding, 

St.  Bartbolomew's  Hospital, 
July  7,  1834. 

On  July  1st,  I  was  sent  for  to  attend 

M.  A ,  a  poor  woman,  residing  in 

Whitecross-street,  St.  Luke's.  On  my 
arrival,  at  11  p.m.,  I  found  her  walking 
about  the  room.  On  inquiry,  she  told 
me  that  she  was  in  her  ninth  month  of 
utero-gestation,  and  that  the  labour  pains 
had  come  on  that  day  at  1  p.m.,  accom- 
panied with  a  discharge  of  fluid  quite 
transparent,  and  of  a  chocolate  colour, 
with  a  few  coagula  of  blood;  the  fluid 
amounted  to  about  three  pints.  As  the 
pains  recurred  every  five  minutes,  and 
ratiier  severely,  T  requested  her  to  lie  on 
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tbe  bed,  that  I  mioht  make  au  exanii- 
uatioii,  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  la- 
bour, when  I  found  the  os  uteri  dilated 
to  tlie  size  of  a  shilling",  but  could  not 
make  out  the  presentation  :  it  appeared 
as  if  the  membranes  were  partially  pro- 
truding a  little  on  the  right  side  of  the 
cervix  uteri.  The  pains  still  continued 
regular  every  five  minutes  for  two 
hours,  when  they  became  more  frequent, 
but  not  so  violent.  I  again  made  an 
examination,  and  found  the  os  uteri 
more  dilated ;  after  which  tbe  pains 
became  much  less  frequent,  and  less 
strong-  than  before  ;  but  the  parts 
being'  relaxed,  I  was  enabled  to  as- 
certain their  condition  more  accu- 
rately, and  discovered,  as  I  imagined, 
tlie  placenta  attached  a  little  above  tbe 
OS  uteri.  The  pains  came  on  now  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  very  languidly  ; 
but  the  parts  being  relaxed,  the  uterus 
very  liigli  up,  I  gave  the  patient  5ij. 
ess.  secale  cornut.  with  a  g'ood  effect, 
causing-  the  uterus  to  contract.  I  deemed 
it  not  judicious  to  administer  a  second 
dose.  The  pains  now  were  every  half 
hour,  and  very  feeble.  The  patient  af- 
terwards slept  comfortably  for  abijve  an 
hour  ;  but  awaking  with  a  pain,  and 
being-  very  restless,  I  g-ave  her  tr.  opii, 
Jj^xl.,  which  had  the  effect  of  composing- 
her  for  some  time,  when  I  left  iier,  de- 
siring I  might  be  called  if  required.  It 
was  now  5  a.m.  ;  three  hours  after  whicli 
I  called  again,  and  found  her  in  statu 
quo  ;  but  in  the  interim  about  a  quart  of 
fluid  was  discharged,  accompanied  with 
pain.  There  being-  no  unfavourable 
symptom,  I  left  her  again  for  four  hours. 
On  my  arrival  again,  the  nurse  told  me 
that  there  had  been  a  still  greater  dis- 
charge of  five  pints,  which  I  examined, 
and  found  of  the  same  description,  but 
rather  fetid  ;  but  as  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  labour  being-  complete  for  some 
time,  I  requested,  if  any  change  took 
place,  to  be  sent  for,  and  on  the  following- 
morning-  (Thursday)  I  was  summoned, 
when  I  found  the  patient  much  exhausted 
— almost  prostrate.  The  pains  had  come 
on  very  suddenly.  limmcdiatelymade  an 
examination,  and  found  to  my  surprise 
the  vag-ina  blocked  up  with  a  large 
membranous  sac.  On  passing-  my  hand 
beyond  it,  and  finding-  it  detached,  I  dis- 
lodged it.  The  liq.  amnii  had  pre- 
viously escaped ;  a  few  coagula  came 
away ;  afterwards  about  half  a  pint. 
Fearing  hipmorrhage,  I  immediately 
pressed  my  hand  on  into  the  uterus,  and 


found  it  emptied ;  this  membranous  sac 
was  of  a  pyrifbrm  shape,  with  a  very 
narrow  cervix,  consisting-  of  three  mem- 
branes, and  capable  of  containing  about 
five  quarts,  but  only  four  jnnts  of  firm 
coagula  were  found  in  it.  At  its  fundus 
was  merely  a  tapering-  cord,  about  three 
inches  in  lengtli.  There  were  also  some 
g-ritty  particles  intermixed  with  the  coa- 
g-ula,  but  no  signs  of  any  fietus  or  pla- 
centa. No  haemorrhage  occurred.  Got 
the  patient  into  bed,  and  left  her  a  little 
revived. 

Ordered  her  Tr.   Ojiii,  1)^x1.   statim,  c. 

Potas.  Nitrat.  grs.  x. 
July  4th. —  In  the  morning-,  on  visiting- 
her,  she  was  in  a  most  alarming-  state. 
T'.ie  pulse  very  low  ;  scarcely  percepti- 
ble, although  quick.  The  tongue  coated 
with  a  dry  crust  in  the  centre,  with  a 
marginal  redness ;  the  ])apilloe  erect. 
Conjunctiva  much  reddened.  Deli- 
rious, and  twitchings  of  the  levatores 
ang-uli  oris  alaeque  nasi  muscles.  Re- 
spiration quick  and  hurried;  skin  hot ; 
passed  but  little  water,  and  with  lan- 
cinating- pains.  The  abdomen  much 
distended,  and  exceedingly  painful,  par- 
ticularly over  the  hyj)ogastric  region. 
Suspecting-  the  bladder  to  be  distended, 
I  wished  to  have  passed  the  catheter, 
but  the  patient  objected.  I  ordered 
hirudiues,  xxiv.  abdominis  regioni  hy- 
pogast. ;  after  which,  constant  fomen- 
tations of  warm  water. 

Ext.  Coloc.   Co.  gr.  X.;  Hyd.  Submur. 

gr.  iij.;  Stat,  s  ;  Sp.  ^-Eth.  Nit.  3iij.; 

Syr.  Papav.  3iv. ;  Liq.  Aramon.  Acet. 

Jiss. ;  Mist.  Camphor,  Jiiiss.;  capiat 

Coch.  ij.     Magn.  3ta.  vel  4ta  quaq. 

hora. 

The  pains  not  abating-,  I  requested 
the  leeches  to  be  again  applied,  from 
which  she  derived  relief  in  every  re- 
spect ;  but  after  many  applications,  sick- 
ness was  allayed  with  the  effervescing- 
draught.  I  also  persevered  with  the 
calomel  and  colocynth,  which  removed 
most  offensive  motions.  The  patient  is 
now  doing-  exceedingly  well. 

N.B.  The  account  she  gives  is,  that 
she  had  every  symptom  accompanying- 
pregnancy  ;  has  had  three  children  and 
one  miscarriage.  About  six  weeks  after 
her  supposed  conception,  she  met  with  a 
severe  blow  on  the  abdomen,  and  the  day 
previous  to  the  occurrence  of  these  ])ains, 
lell  on  her  side  ;  she  also  says  that  she 
has  iiad  an  ofiensive  smell  from  the  nose, 
with  an  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth. 
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for  some  inontlis  ;  tlie  aljiloiiieii  was  \  ory 
livid,  as  were  the  nails;  had  also  cold 
shiveriiif>s  frequently  ;  never  passed 
above  a  tea-ciipful  of  urine  at  a  time, 
and  with  pain  ;  the  bo« els  were  also 
very  costive.  All  these  sym])tonis  have 
entirely  left  her.  The  quantity  of  fluid 
discharged  altogether  amounted  to  two 
g'allons. 


REMOVAL  OF  AN  IMPACTED  PLUG 
FROM  THE  NOSTRIL. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  your  valuable  journal  of  the  •21st 
instant,  there  is  an  article  under  the 
title  of  "  Contrivance  for  Extracting-  a 
Plug-  from  the  Nostril,"  which  tlie  au- 
thor of  the  paper  seems  to  consider  an 
improved  mode  of  practice  ;  perhaps  it 
may  be  so  to  many  of  the  ])rofession, 
tliough  none  to  me,  as  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  an  instrument  for  that 
purpose — with  which  every  surgeon 
ought  to  be  supplied — viz.  a  female  sil- 
ver catheter  inverted.  I  am  the  more 
anxious  to  submit  to  the  public  my 
mode  of  removing-  the  plug,  when  im- 
pacted in  the  nostril,  from  my  being  the 
surgeon  who  did  ho^  attach  any  posterior 
thread  to  the  l)lug,  as  mentioned  in  the 
above  case  of  your  correspondent  M.  D. 
It  was,  however,  no  omission  in  me,  as 
I  always  considered  the  posterior  thread 
a  very  great  annoyance,  as  well  as 
risk,  to  the  patient, — more  especially 
when  I  could  always  remove  the  plug, 
both  safely  and  easily,  from  its  situa- 
tion, however  impacted,  by  passing  the 
threads  (attached  to  it  by  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  nostril)  througli  the  large 
opening  of  the  female  (silver)  catheter, 
and  gently  introducing  the  instrument 
into  the  anterior  opening  of  the  nostril, 
tintil  it  came  in  contact  with  the  plug-, 
thus  forming  hy  its  strength  and  curva- 
ture a  most  efficient  caiuila.  Then 
twisting  the  tiireads  around  the  end  of 
the  index  finger,  I  brouoht  my  thumb 
to  the  (perforated)  end  of  the  catheter, 
so  as  to  assist  the  finger,  and  cause 
pressure  on  the  ])lug  by  tlie  end  of  the 
instrument,  and  with  the  least  possible 
force  could  always  remove  the  ping  into 
the  fauces;  and  the  threads  being  cut 
close  to  the  instrument,  the  catheter  was 
easily  withilrawn  from  the  nostril. 


The  patient  might  then  spit  out  the 
plug,  or  it  might  be  lifted  out  of  the 
mouth  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  or  bv 
means  of  a  pair  of  forceps.  The  reason 
why  I  did  not  remove  the  plug  in  the 
above  case  by  this  mode,  was  my  not 
being  in  attendance  at  tlie  period  «hen 
it  was  removed.  After  I  had  plugged 
up  tiie  nostril  by  the  posterior  ajierture, 
1  relused  to  continue  my  professional 
attendance  on  tlie  ])atient,  owing-  to  his 

having  consulted   Dr.  A n  twice  in 

the  forenoo!!  ofthatchiy,  witliout  advis- 
ing- with  me  on  the  propriety  of  such 
measures,— -which  I  considered  as  rather 
unprofessional  in  the  physician,  and  ex- 
tremely rude  in  the  patient. 

The  patient  was  afterwards  attended 
by  the  above  ])hysician,  and  by  tlie  me- 
dical  gentleman  who  always  had  at- 
tended the  wife  of  the  patient  during 
parturition — both  of  them  very  respect- 
alile  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  profes- 
sional world  is  indebted  for  the  contri- 
vance for  extracting  the  plug  from  the 
nostril.  The  tenn  extracting  is,  in 
my  opinion,  not  well  applied  in  this 
case,  inasmuch  as  the  bougie  only  dis- 
placed or  removed  the  plug  from  its 
situation,  but  did  not  draw  it  out  of 
the  nostril  (as  extraction  means) ;  no, 
not  even  when  removed  from  its  im 
pacted  situation. 

I  would  not,  Mr.  Editor,  have  thus  en- 
croached on  your  valuable  pages, but  from 
a  remark  in  the  concluding  sentence  of 
your  correspondent's  letter,  which  might 
have  an  injurious  efl'ect  on  my  practice — 
viz.  "  Thus  an  accidental  omisnioiimay 
lead  to  an  improved  ])ractice,"  &c. ; 
thereby  intimating  a  neglect  on  my 
part ;  and  as  such  neglect  is,  b}'  the 
public,  considered  more  frequently  to 
]n-oceed  from  want  of  skill  than  from 
want  of  attention — to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  any  practitioner — I  therefore 
hope  you  will  insert  this  short  paper, 
and  allow  me  once  more  to  affirm  that 
the  want  of  a  jiosterior  tliread  in  the 
aforementioned  operation,  icax  no  oniix- 
sion  on  my  part,  but  in  consistency 
with  7ni/  impi-o>ed  mode  of  practice ; 
the  superior  utility  of  which  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
profession. —  I  remain,  srir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  Buchanan. 

Hull,  June  26,  18.^4. 
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OXYGENATION   OF   THE   FCETAL 
BLOOD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  atteniptiug'  an  answer  to  the  inquiry 
of  Mr.  Phillips  (contained  in  the  Medi- 
cal Gazette  of  June  28th),  rcsjiecting- 
the  (lecarbonizatiou  of  the  foetal  blood, 
many  difficulties  uafurallj-  present  them- 
selves, arising'  from  the  almost  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining-  direct  evidence  of 
the  facts — from  the  obscurity  thrown 
over  many  of  the  functions  of  uterine 
life  — and  from  the  yet  unsettled  physio- 
log'ical  question  of  the  doctrine  of  re- 
spiration. Dr.  Robert  Lee,  by  his  re- 
cent experiments,  has  succeeded  in 
deciding-  the  long--contested  point  re- 
g-arding-  the  double  placental  circula- 
tion. There  is  now  no  doubt  of  the 
fact,  that  the  embryo  is  not  only  nur- 
tured by  its  own  blood,  formed  w  ith  its 
body,  and  increasing-  with  its  growth ; 
but  it  also  derives  nutriment  from  the 
maternal  blood  by  venous  absorption. 
The  gross  materiel  of  the  mother's 
blood  can  never  enter  the  placenta,  ow- 
ing- to  a  mechanical  obstruction,  the 
memhrana  decidua  being-  interposed  be- 
tween the  umbilical  vessels,  perfectly 
entire,  and,  w  hen  unruptured,  present- 
ing- no  perforations  for  the  admission  of 
vessels.  "  The  placenta,"  says  Dr.  Lee, 
"  is  a  sing-le  organ,  made  up  entirely  of 
a  congeries  of  umbilical  vessels,  not 
containing-  a  maternal  portion,  or  pos- 
sessing- cellular  structure." 

But  the  blood  of  the  foetus  must  un- 
dergo some  chang-e,  or  vitality  could  not 
be  supported.  Dr.  Ramsbotham,  in 
summiiig-  up  the  result  of  his  e.xperi- 
Eients,  remarks,  "  The  double  circula- 
tion, then — that  of  the  uterus  and  that 
of  the  ])lacenta — are  perfectly  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  ap])ear  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  following'  manner: — the 
spermatic  and  uterine  artei-ies,  entering 
the  uterus  in  the  most  tortuous  manner 
possible,  are  detennined,  in  the  greatest 
number,  and  of  the  largest  calibre,  to 
that  spot  where  the  placenta  has  attached 
itself,  and  speedily  terminate  in  the 
uterine  veins  or  sinuses  by  larger  extre- 
mities than  are  observed  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  veins  having  received 
the  blood,  which  has  as  yet  not  become 
vitiated  by  the  loss  of  its  vital  proper- 
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ties,  detain  it  some  considerable  time  in 
their  tortuous  and  dilated  trunks,  and 
reconvening-  it  to  the  maternal  system, 
deprived  of  those  principles  of  life  and 
nourishment  which  it  has  aflbrded  to  the 
foetal  vessels." 

The  latter  assumption,  as  a  general 
princi]jle,  we  know  to  be  contrary  to  all 
analogy ;  and  it  is  probable  there  is 
some  mistake  in  its  specific  application. 
The  blood,  the  moment  it  has  escaped 
from  the  extremities  of  the  arteries,  and 
is  yet  in  the  venous  capillaries,  has  be- 
come completely  carbonised,  and  is  as 
totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  life  as  it 
is  when  it  reaches  the  right  side  of  the 
heart.  There  appears  something  in  the 
rery  constitution  of  a  vein  re])Ugnant  to 
the  retention  of  arterial  blood.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  vascular  orifices,  and 
the  state  of  irritability  into  which  the 
gravid  uterus  is  thrown,  will  not  go 
far  in  elucidating  the  theory  of  a 
stagnation  of  blood.  The  change 
which  the  blood  undergoes,  or  effects, 
here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  system, 
takes  place  at  the  moment  of  its  trans- 
mission from  the  arteries  to  the  veins. 
The  appearance  of  "  cells  "  which  the 
identifiers  of  the  plancenta  with  the 
lungs  have  observed,  has  been  proved 
very  satisfactorily  to  be  fallacious. 

As  to  the  change,  and  the  method  by 
which  that  change  is  effected,  in  the 
fcetal  blood,  I  conceive  we  may  resort 
to  Dr.  Stevens's  theory  of  respiration  for 
a  ]jart)al  analogy ;  and  this  leads  me  in- 
directly to  the  question  of  Mr.  Phillips : 
"  Does  the  blood  absorb  oxygen  in 
its  passage  through  the  lungs  f"  Ac- 
cording to  Stevens,  this  does  take 
place ;  but  not  in  the  manner  gene- 
rally explained.  He  says,  "  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  is  not,  as  is  sup- 
posed by  most  writers,  the  first  step 
in  the  process  ofrespii-ation  ;  for  the  first 
effect  of  the  oxyg-en  in  the  lungs  is 
instantly  to  attract  the  carbonic  acid 
and  bring  it  to  itself;  but  carbonic  acid 
does  noj;  possess  any  attraction  for  pure 
air,  and  for  this  very  reason,  blood 
which  is  saturated  with  this  acid  cannot 
attract  oxygen  into  the  circulation.  In 
the  commencement  of  the  process,  the 
air  is  the  active  agent,  and  removes  the 
acid  from  the  circulation  ;  but  when  this 
is  effected,  the  blood  then  becomes  the 
acting  power,  and  attracts  a  portion 
of  atmospheric  air,  which  contains  oxy- 
gen   and  nitrogen,    equal   in    quantity 
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to  that  which  liad  been  used  in  the 
extreme  circulation*."  But  althoujr-h 
this  may  be,  and  is  doubtless,  the 
case  with  regard  to  atmospheric 
air,  it  has  never  yet  been  ])roved 
that  pure  blood  possesses  the  ]ir(>])erty 
of  abstractiii<i-  all  the  carbonic  acid 
from  venous  blood,  and  of  rendering-  it 
arterial.  We  know  that  oxygen  exists 
in  the  circulation,  but  it  seems  scarcely 
probable  that  enough  is  absorbed  by 
the  lungs,  or  that  a  sufficiently  e.r#eHX?Ve 
surface  of  pure  blood  is  presented  to  the 
mass  of  the  impure  fo-tal  circulation  to 
render  it  completeh/  arterial.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  comparatively  little  is  re- 
quisite. If  foetal  blood  in  the  lower 
animals  be  examined,  it  will  be  found 
to  differ  very  little  in  the  arteries  and 
veins  throughout  the  body.  In  the  one 
there  is  none  of  that  bright,  florid,  ar- 
terial scarlet;  nor  in  the  other  the  dark, 
or  modena  red,  of  breathing  animals  : 
it  appears  to  keej)  a  middle  course  be- 
tween the  two  extiemes,  and  it  would 
have  been  reasonable,  a  priori,  to  ex])ect 
that  such  would  be  the  fact.  The  wear 
and  tear  of  independent  existence  has 
not  yet  commenced ;  the  carbonised 
solids  are  not  removed  with  rapidity; 
there  is  little  occasion  for  the  evolution 
of  superfluous  animal  heat;  no  breath- 
ing is  required,  and  but  slight  exhala- 
tion from  the  skin.  Blood  of  the  same 
properties  is  sent  into  the  lungs,  which 
circulates  through  the  body.  The  ani- 
mal is  merely  vegetating  ;  and  although 
we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  blood  of  the  endjryo  is  acted  upon 
by  the  maternal  fluid,  and  undergoes 
some  slight  change,  we  are  not  war- 
ranted by  facts  in  admitting  the  theory 
of  the  oxygenation  of  foetal  blood  to  its 
full  extent. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  Allnatt,  M.D. 

Wallingford,  July  8,  1834. 


CONNEXION  BETWEEN  the  PLA- 
CENTA AND  THE  UTERUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  the  notice  to  correspondents,  in  your 
journal   of  the   21st  instant,  it  is  an- 

•  Stevens  on  the  Blood,  pp.  S4,  5.'). 


nounced  "  that  Dr.  Robert  Lee  is  still 
pursuing  his  inquiries  on  the  sul)ject," 
and  that  you  "  have  not  learned  that 
there  has  been  any  change  of  opinion." 
What  this  "  suhject"  may  be  is  left  to 
the  conjecture  of  your  readers  ;  but  as 
it  refers  to  an  "  opinion "  in  which 
there  has  been  no  change,  (a  mode  of 
expression  whicli  implies  that  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  controversy,)  it  is 
probably  connected  with  the  structure 
and  office  of  the  placenta.  If  this  be  so, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  what  you  are 
at  ])resent  "  enabled  to  state,"  with  a 
former  assertion,  which  seemed  equally 
u])on  authority,  in  your  review,  exactly 
a  twelvemonth  since,  of  Velpeau's 
splendid  work*.  It  is  there  stated, 
"  that  Dr.  R.  Lee,  to  obviate  any  fallacy, 
examined  a  gravid  uteius  in  the  eighth 
month,  in  which  he  had  previously  coa- 
g'ulated  the  maternal  blood.  He  was 
able  to  satisfy  himself  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence, who  was  present  at  the  examina- 
tion, that  coagula  of  the  maternal  blood 
extended  fi-om  some  of  the  openings  in 
the  lining  mendjrane  of  the  uterus  into 
canals  formed  by  the  deciduous  mem- 
branes on  the  margin  of  the  placenta. 
These  vessels  or  channels  in  the  decidua 
could  be  traced  only  a  short  distance 
along  the  margin  of  the  placenta,  and 
between  the  lobes." 

It  cannot  but  be  in  the  recollection  of 
your  readers,  that  Dr.  R.  Lee  had  pre- 
viously stateil  the  decidua  to  be  an  im- 
pervious memluane,  and  that  no  portion 
of  the  blood  of  the  mother  found  its 
way  into  the  placenta  ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  the  discrepancy 
between  these  two  opinions.  To  whicli, 
then,  I  would  ask,  does  this  eminent  phy- 
siologist now  adhere  ?  Confiding  in  the 
accuracy  of  your  representation  in  183.3, 
I  w  as  pleased  with  the  caiulour  which 
dictated  the  ajiparently  authoritative  an- 
nouncement, as  it  proved  that  Dr.  R. 
Lee  was  dis])osed  to  yield  his  former  im- 
iiressions,  when  subsequent  observation 
had  convinced  him  of  his  error,  and  to 
follow  the  truth  w hithersocver  it  niioht 
lead  him,  and  as  it  tended  to  establish 
the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  William 
Hunter,  who  had  previously  (lescribed 
the  same  canals,  which  he  considered  to 
be  veins.  "  All  around,"  says  this  dis- 
tinguished British  anatomist,  "  at  the 
very   edg-e  of  the  placenta,  there  are  a 
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great  luiniber  of  these  veins  ;  and  many 
of  tliem  run  a  little  way  in  the  direc- 
tion of  tang-ents  to  a  circle,  in  the  very 
angle  between   the  membranes  and  tlie 

1)lacenta.  When  they  have  been  filled 
)y  injection,  while  the  placenta  and 
membranes  adhere  to  the  utei^us,  and  in 
that  state  are  seen  from  the  inside 
through  the  amnion  and  chorion,  many 
of  them  appear  evidently  to  collect  their 
smaller  branches  from  the  adjacent  parts 
of  the  decidua  and  of  the  nterus,  and 
throw  their  trunks  into  the  placenta*." 

These  canals  may  be  always  traced 
about  the  margin  of  the  placenta,  but 
they  exist  equally  over  its  whole  sur- 
face, although  they  are  frequently  ren- 
dered indistinct  by  compression,  either 
from  the  action  of  the  fibres  during 
labour,  or  from  forcible  injection  after 
death.  Tliej'  are  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Ley,  in  his  paper  on  the  Placenta,  and 
represented  b}'  him  as  formed  of  lamel- 
latcd  decidua,  and  as  leading  obliquely 
from  the  placenta  to  those  apertures 
upon  the  surface  of  the  uterus  to  which 
Dr.  K.  Lee  has  so  particularly  adverted, 
but  which  had  been  previously  described 
by  Albinus,  Sanctorinas,  ^V'allace  John- 
son, Morgag-ni,  Astruc,  Buxton,  Donald 
and  Alexander  Monro,  Roederer,  and 
almost  every  writer  of  eminence  of  the 
last  century.  The  same  deciduous 
canals  were  soon  after  still  more  minute- 
ly described  by  Messrs.  Stanley  and 
Mayo  in  their  joint  communication  ;  aiid 
these  experienced  anatomists,  after  exa- 
mining* minutely  preparations  in  the 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
adopted  the  conclusion,  that  "  there 
exist,  formed  in  the  decidua,  and  ter- 
minating on,  or  extending  into  or 
through  the  substance  of  the  placenta, 
regular  channels,  one  class  of  which  is 
continuous  with  and  receives  blood  from 
the  uterine  arteries,  while  the  other  is 
continuous  with  and  returns  blood  to 
the  uterine  veins." 

Tiiis  statement,  which,  fi'om  the  al- 
ternative pi'(i))ositions  it  involves,  wants 
much  of  the  usual  jjersjncuity  and  accu- 
racy of  these  generally  lucid  writers, 
admirably  coincides  with  the  account  of 
the  Hunters,  corroborates  their  views 
derived  from  the  same  preparations,  of- 
fers a  most  important  tribute  to  their 
correctness  and  truth,  and  strengthens 
the   more   recent,   in  preference  to  the 

*  Anatomy  of  Gravid  Uterus,  p.  45. 


former    "  opitiions"  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee 
upon  the  subject. 

It  may  now,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  satisfactorily  ascertained,  by  the  con- 
current observations  of  all  British  ana- 
tomists and  obstetricians,  that  maternal 
blood  does  find  its  way  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  placenta ;  and,  if  so,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  it  must  get  back 
again  ;  and  I  believe,  moreover,  with 
the  Hunters,  Burns,  Ley,  Stanley,  and 
Mayo,  that  in  conformity  with  the  usual 
mode  of  circulation  in  the  human  body, 
blood  is  poured  into  the  placenta  by  very 
small  arterial  trunks,  and  that  its  re- 
turn is  secured  by  those  deciduous  ca- 
nals, which,  like  the  holes  upon  a 
sponge,  fix  themselves  to  the  open  ori- 
fices of  the  uterine  veins,  into  which 
the  blood,  agreeably  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  John  Hunter,  is  squeezed  by  the 
gradually  increasing  distention  of  the 
placenta. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  HUGHSON. 

London,  June  27,  lb34. 

[We  must  leave  Dr.  R.  Lee  to  speak  for 
himself. — Ed.  Gaz.] 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  July  12,  1834. 

"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dignitatem 
Arlis  Medicce  tueri ;  potestas  mode  veniendi  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  pcriculum  non  recuse." 

ClCEHO. 

THE  WARBURTONIAN  PROCEED- 
INGS ABOUT  MEDICAL  REFORM. 

The  parliamentary  session  fast  ap- 
proaches to  a  close,  and  the  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  medical  aflairs 
still  continues  its  weary  labours.  Peo- 
ple begin  to  grow  impatient,  and  ask 
one  another  when  those  labours  are 
likely  to  have  an  end.  No  small  alarm, 
indeed,  would  seem  to  be  entertained 
by  those  who,  looking  at  the  number  of 
witnesses  already  examined,  the  list  of 
persons  still  to  be  examined,  and  the  ap- 
parently endless  arrivals  of  parties  from 
all  quarters,  anxious  to  give  evidence, 
can  see  no  probability  of  any  thing  like 
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a  speedy  tenuination  of  these  prelimi-  beamoiig- the  beauties  most  promiuent  in 

narics  for  wholesale  law-makiug-.     We  "hat  tliey  have  said,  no  matter — their 

believe,  however,  we  are   warranted  in  end  is  answered.     They  will  have  ap- 

stating-  that  the   g'overument  have  be-  peared    "  before      jiarlianient ;"      their 

come   alarmed    at   the   great   expense*  "  suggestions"  will  have  been  accepted, 

already  incurred,  and  tliat  we  shall  very  and  placed  upon  record  at   the   public 

soon  have  to  announce  the  close  of  this  expense. 

])rotracted  inquiry.  It  is  surely  not  to  be  w  ondered  at 
We  are,  we  must  confess,  of  the  num-  that  many  have  formed  the  notion,  that 
ber  of  those  who  anticipate  no  great  it  has  long  since  been  determined  to 
good — at  least  none  at  all  commensurate  proceed  no  further  this  session  than 
with  the  pains  taken  and  the  time  ex-  to  receive  evidence.  As  it  is,  the 
pended  —  from  the  multiplication  of  time  has  gone  over,  and  is  nearly  ex- 
persons  now  every  day  admitted  to  pired  ;  and  we  doubt  what  good  account 
testify  and  state  their  volunteered  (if  can  be  given  of  it.  The  Committee  no- 
not  gratuitous)  o})inions.  We  had  minally  sits  almost  daily  ;  but  it  is  Mr. 
hopes,  in  the  commencement  of  the  ^^  arburton  alone  who  can  be  said  to 
proceedings,  that  a  few  months  would  constitute  that  body  ;  he  is  the  Com- 
amply  suiBce  to  obtain  all  the  evi-  mittee  in  his  own  person  ;  seldom  have 
dence  needed  for  founding-  a  systema-  we  found  him  assisted  by  above  one  or 
tic  and  legalized  arrangement  of  the  two  members  at  a  time,  and  they  more 
profession,  and  of  professional  ediica-  like  casual  visitors  than  persons  engaged 
tion ;  and  seeing-  the  abundance  of  in  a  serious  inquiry :  frequently  the 
information  procured  by  the  Committee  chainnan  has  been  without  a  sing-le  as- 
during  the  first  few^  weeks  of  its  sit-  sessor ;  and  so  little,  indeed,  do  the 
ting-,  from  the  examination  of  the  proceedings  seem  to  attract  the  attention 
heads  of  the  profession  in  England,  of  any  body  of  late,  that  with  the  e.xcep- 
together  with  the  most  eminent  general  tion  of  a  few  loungers  at  the  bar,  Mr. 
practitioners  that  the  country  can  Warburton,  the  short-hand  writer,  and 
boast  of,  we  expected  that  not  only  the  witness,  have  been  the  only  occu- 
the  foundation  was  laid,  but  that  pants  of  the  Committee-room.  Matters 
the  superstructure  already  was  in  a  vvere  in  a  very  different  state  at  first : 
great  measure  advanced,  of  a  rystem  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  and  the 
likely  to  give  general  satisfaction,  importance  of  the  persons  called  on  to 
Months  and  months,  however,  have  give  their  evidence,  in  the  earlier  por- 
since  gone  by,  and  we  cannot  find  that  tion  of  the  inquiry,  used  to  attract  a 
any  thing  more  has  been  done  than  al-  daily  crowd  ;  but  now ,  what  with  the 
lowing  a  number  of  obscure  teachers  tediousness  of  the  process  of  examina- 
about  town,  and  many  more  gentlemen  tion— and  truly  it  is  tedious  to  an  cx- 
than  was  at  all  requisite  from  the  pro-  treme  degree — and  what  with  the  eter- 
vinces,  to  come  forward  and  to  tender  tes-  nal  sameness  of  the  questions  and  an- 
timony which  we  rather  fancy  will  look  swers,  unless  where  some  merely  local 
not  a  little  odd  in  print :  but  to  appear  in  arrangements,  only  interesting  to  par- 
print  will  be  to  the  parties,  no  doubt,  ties  immediately  concerned,  are  gone 
their  great  reward  ;  and  whether  repe-  into,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  benches 
titionsaf/?(«M.se«»i,  or  self-contradictions,  should  be  deserted  by  all  who  are  not 
obliged   to    attend,  and  that  the  medi- 

*  Besidep  the  immense  mass  of  evidence  to  be  cal     public     should   cease    altogether  to 

piinted,  thewitnesses  from  a  distance  are  allowed  ,                  .                  •        i       i       •              /> 

tlieir  travelling  expenses,  and  a  guinea  a-day.  take    auyinterest  111   the    DUsmeSS,    lui- 
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thcr  than  to  inquire  occasionally  if  it  chances  cannot  but  be  very  unequal 
Avill  ever  be  over,  and  when  there  is  any  w  jiere  so  monstrous  an  undertaking  de- 
likelihood  of  the  Committee  proceed-  volvcs  on  an  individual,  and  where  the 
ing-  to  report.  legislation  for  a  wljole  profession  is  left 

Here,   however,   there   seems   first  a  mainly  to  depend  on  the  ability  of  one 

certain  small  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  man.     We  have  as  high  an  opinion  of 

The  mass  of  evidence  already  collected,  the  talents  of  the  chairman  of  the  Me- 

and    \%hich,  if  it  be  worth  any  thing,  dical  Committee   as    any    of   his    best 

will    require    to   be   well    sifted,   what  friends  ought  to  have  :  we  know  that  the 

glutton   of   the    first    magnitude    will  great  experience  he  has  had  for  years  in 

undertake    to   digest  ?      The   labour  of  tlie  concerns  of  medical  polity,  and  the 

amassing  the  material  is   nothing-  com-  deep  attention  he  has  bestowed  on  the 

pared  to  that  which  will  be  required  for  external  arrangements  of  the  profession, 

rendering  it  available;  and  if  Mr.  War-  render  him   perhaps  the  fittest  man  in 

burton  has  found  it  impossible  to  keep  England  for  the  important  post  he  occu- 

his  Committee-men  tog'ether,  to  collect  ])ies.     But  all  this  sort  of  qualification 

materials    for    the    banquet,    what     is  has  its  limits :    tlierc  are  circumstances 

to  become  of  him   when  he  is  left  all  which  beset  an  individual  so  situated, 

alone  to  devour  the  numerous  dishes?  from  which  it  is  not  easy  for  him  to  ex- 

If  he  decline  the  task  through  utter  ina-  tricate  himself.    The  temptation,  so  cap- 

bility,  after  having  fairly  attempted  it,  tivating-  to  human  nature,  to  overvalue 

nobody  will  be  much  surprised  ;  but  if  certain  opinions,  good  enough   in  their 

he  do  not  wish  to  get  himself  into  such  way.  but  not  so  supremely  and  intrinsi- 

a  predicament — if  he  have  made  up  his  cally  excellent  as  to  warrant  theexlrava- 

mind  to  reject  the  job,   should  it  be  at-  gant  value  setvipon  them,  is  one  danger 

tempted  to  impose  it  on  him   alone —  to  which  a  person  in  the  condition  of  the 

why  go  on  adding  to  the  accumulation  honourable  chairman  isexposed.  But  this 

of  difficulties  ?  is  perhaps  not  the  greatest  danger  :    we 

But  suppose  Mr.  Warburton,  with  the  can  imagine  a  hig'hly-gifted  man  placed 
spirit  and  perseverance  of  another  Her-  in  some  such  extraordinary  predicament 
cules,  should  undertake  the  whole  digest,  as  that  of  an  enchanter,  who  calls  up 
have  we  reason  to  expect  that  much  real  powerful  spirits  by  his  charms, and,  grow- 
good  will  accrue  to  the  profession  ?  The  ing  more  and  more  bold,  and  beside  him- 
labours  of  the  Committee,  in  appearance  self,  will  have  at  last  the  whole  legion  up 
only,  but  actually  the  labours  of  Mr.  War-  before  him.  They  come  in  multitudes, 
burton,  will  of  course  be  tendered  to  par-  and  encroach  as  much  as  they  dare  do 
liament  with  all  due  formality :  but  what  on  the  little  protective  circle,  within 
great  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  wliich  they  may  not  pass.  Unhappily, 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  a  single  he  grows  confused,  forgets  the'  counter- 
mind,  engaged  on  a  subject  that  would  spell  by  whicli  he  may  dismiss  his 
require  the  united  co-operation  in  coun-  visitants  :  they  perceive  him  at  fault — 
oil  of  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  cleverest  grow  bold  in  their  turn — make  strange 
heads  in  the  country  ?  What  hope  demands  upon  him — and  threaten  to 
can  there  be,  under  these  circumstances,  work  him  mischief,  which  they  will  do 
that  any  arrangement  will  be  arrived  at  if  he  does  not  recover  his  potent  spell 
which  can  give  satisfaction  to  the  whole  and  lay  them. 

body  of  the   profession  ?     Tt  will  cer-        We  cannot,  in  truth,  see  the  host  of 

tainly  be  as  surprising  as  gratifying  to  witnesses  pressing   forward   from   such 

lis  if  it  should  so  happen  ;  but  we  hesi-  various  quarters— from  city,  town,  ham- 

tate  to  be  very  sanguine  about  it.     The  let,   village,   and   open   country—  from 
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beyond  the  "  vasty  deep  "  itself— from 
the  sister  kiugdoni — all  tLroiiging-  to 
the  chamber  at  St.  Stephen's — without 
thinking-  of  our  friend  the  enchanter, 
and  trembling  for  him  lest  he  should  not 
retain  his  power  over  his  visitors  when 
they  airive.  Verily,  we  apprehend 
these  proceeding's  will  have  the  effect  of 
bringing-  out  from  tiie  shell  many  an 
embryo  medical  politician :  and  the 
hope  of  throwing  light  upon  the  present 
difficult  state  of  things  in  the  profes- 
sional world,  by  being  permitted  to 
give  evidence  before  parliament,  has 
already,  we  fancy,  acted  as  a  powerful 
stimulant  on  many  who  hap])eneil  to 
have  the  mischievous  seeds  of  ambition 
for  notoiiety  lurking  within  them. 

It  of  course  rests  with  the  Com- 
mittee, or  rather  with  Mr.  Warburtou,  its 
prime  and  almost  its  sole  mover,  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  system  shall  at 
once  be  ended,  or  spun  out  yet  a 
little  longer.  In  our  humble  opinion, 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  has 
already  been  effected  to  enable  the 
Committee  to  proceed  with  the  other  part 
of  their  weighty  duties, — to  enter  upon 
the  investigation  of  the  mass  of  evidence 
now  before  them,  and  to  think  of  draw- 
ing- up  their  Report  betimes.  Enough 
surely  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  con- 
ciliation,  by  allowing  some  of  the  very 
meanest  of  our  contemporaries  to  think 
themselves  of  importance,  because  suf- 
fered to  volunteer  and  vent  their  flip- 
pant nothings  before  the  public.  It  is 
a  harmless  thing,  to  be  sure,  in  some 
sense,  that  such  a  course  should  be 
adopted  ;  but  we  would  put  it  to  those 
who  have  the  power  to  order  it  other- 
wise, whether  their  time  and  patience 
might  not  be  better  employed  ? 

We  happen  to  know  that  the  sense  of 
almost  all  the  well-informed  members 
of  the  profession  on  tliis  point  is,  that 
enough  was  long  since  done,  or  might 
have  been  done,  to  allow  of  things  by 
this  time  being  brought  into  a  train  of 
considerable  forwardness;    and  that  it 


wUl  be  in  the  highest  degree  unsatis- 
factory should  parliament  break  up 
without  any  sign  of  a  practical  issue, — 
should  the  session  conclude  without  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  medical  arrange- 
ment being  concluded.  In  short,  we 
cannot  close  these  remarks  on  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
St.  Stephen's  chapel,  without  deploring- 
the  lapse  of  so  many  months  since  they 
were  entered  upon, — proceedings  which 
still  have  no  visible  termination,  but 
which  we  are  not  without  hope  may,  by 
a  little  decisive  energy,  in  accordance 
with  the  hint  which  has  been  f/iveii  in  the 
proper  quarter,  be  speedily  brought  to 
the  conclusion  of  w  hat  may  be  considered 
their  first  act.  Several  other  acts  re- 
main to  be  performed  before  the  piece  be 
completed.  For  this  we  are  fully  pre- 
pared ;  but  time  wears  on  apace  ;  a  pro- 
rogation of  parliament  cannot  be  far  off, 
nay,  even  a  dissolution  (which,  we  un- 
derstand, would  prevent  the  evidence 
from  being  officially  available)  is  possi- 
ble ;  and  surely  the  managers  will  not 
commit  such  an  errorasto  spin  out  the  first 
division  of  their  performance  for  the  sake 
of  allowing  some  of  the  small  fry  of 
actors  to  tire  the  patience  of  the  public, 
until  the  curtain  abruptly  falls,  leaving 
the  hope-sick  audience  to  go  their  ways 
in  dud"-eon  and  discontent. 


DEATH  OF  ST.  JOHN  LONG. 

Mr.  St.  John  Long  died  at  his  house,  in 
Harlev-Street,  on  Friday,  the  4th  in- 
stant, of  what  tlie  newspapers  ha\e  been 
instructed  to  call  luemorrhage  from  the 
lungs,  but  which  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve ^^  as  common  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, accompanied  by  spitting  of  blood. 
He  was  unquestionably  the  most  success- 
ful quack  of  the  day — at  Icastin  one  sense 
of  the  word — while  the  complaint  which 
iiroved  fatal  to  him  forms  a  curious  com- 
mentary on  llie  l)liiul  and  imbecile  cre- 
dulitv  of  his  diipts.  He  could  not 
arrest  in  himself  the  effects  of  that  dis- 
ease which  he  gained  a  fortune  by  pre- 
tending to  cure  ! 
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SURGICAL  REPORTS 

FKOM  THE 

LONDON    DISPENSARY. 

By  R.  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Surgeon  to  that  Institution. 


Case  I. — Incipient  hrflamniation  of  the  BYeast 
J)om  distention  of  the  lactijerous  tubes 
— Abscess  prevented. — Excoriated  Nipples. 

Anne  Rcssel,  aet.  34,  admitted  April 
2oth,  is  suckling;  has  had  irritable  ex- 
coriated nipples  some  time. 

Ung.   Zinci.   Lot.  Plumbi.  Mist.  Cath. 
Ant.  bis  die. 

May  20th. —  She  did  not  apply  again 
until  to-day,  when  she  stated  that  the 
nipples  soon  got  well  under  the  means 
employed,  but  comi)laincd  of  great  pain, 
redness,  and  swelling  of  the  right  breast, 
which  is  exceedingly  hard,  in  a  great 
measure  from  excessive  distention  of  the 
lactiferous  tubes.  Glasses  were  applied 
to  the  breasts,  by  which  much  milk  was 
removed,  and  great  relief  aflorded:  some 
fever. 

Lot   Plumb.  Pulvis  purg.  statim. 

23d. —  Pain  and  inflammation  entirely 
gone.     This  day  discharged,  cured. 

Case   II.  —  Mammary    Abscess,   iinconnected 
ivith  Lactation,  speedily  cured  by  puncture, 
Mary  Jones,  a^t.  34,  admitted  2oth  Fe- 
bruary; not  married;  has  had  ]>ain,  red- 
ness,  and   hardness   of    the    right   breast 
several   days.     There  is    now   a  circum- 
scribed abscess  at  the  inferior  parts  of  this 
breast;    skin   covering  it    very  tender  to 
the  touch  ;  some  fever.     A  lancet  was  jjut 
into  it,  and  uj^wards  of  half  an  ounce  of 
healthy  pus  evacuated,  with  relief. 
Mist.  Salin.  Ant.  ter  die;  P.  P.  3i, 

March  1st. — Much  easier;  inflammation 
considerably  diminished ;  discharge  tri- 
fling ;  parts  consolidating. 

8th. —  Quite  easy;  puncture  healed. 
Discharged. 

Case  III. — Simple  Mammary  Abscess  during 
Lactation,  cured  by  puncture. 
Mary  Agar,  a;t.  27,  admitted  the  2oth 
March;  confined  five  months  ago;  has 
had  pain,  redness,  and  swelling,  in  the 
right  breast  three  weeks ;  there  is  now  a 
circumscribed  swelling  in  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  this  breast,  with  a  distinct 
fluctuation.  An  incision  was  made,  which 
let  out  3i.  of  genuine  pus,  but  no  milk. 
No  fever. 

Catap.  Panis.    Support.  Mist.  Salinas, 
3iss.  ter  die. 


March  28th.  —  Pain  gone ;  discharge 
trifling;  no  milk  escapes;  no  sinus. 

April  1st. —  Wound  healed;  parts  con- 
solidated.    Discharged,  cured. 

Case    IV.  —  Two  Mammary   Abscesses,    one 

opened  by  the  lancet,  the  other  naturally — 

Fistula  prevented. 

Mary  Robbins,  a?t.  30,  admitted  2oth 
May,  was  confined  tliirteeu  mouths  ago; 
child  still  at  the  breast;  has  lately  had 
a  severe  attack  of  influenza.  Four  weeks 
ago  both  breasts  became  tender,  the  left 
particularly,  which  also  became  tense  and. 
inflamed;  and,  in  spite  of  repeated  leech- 
ing and  the  application  of  cold,  an  abscess 
formed  above  the  nipple,  which,  being 
opened,  discharged  a  teacupful  of  healthy 
pus,  without  milk;  fainted  from  the  opera- 
tion ;  great  prostration  of  strength  and 
night  sweats. 

Cat.  Panis.  Pulv.  Ciuchon.  3i.,  ex  vino 
rubro,  ter  die. 

June  5th.— Wound  continued  to  dis- 
charge pus  for  a  week,  and  then  a  few 
drops  of  milk  passed  without  any  matter; 
the  poultice  has  been  continued ;  the  hard- 
ness and  pain  are  almost  entirely  gone; 
the  wound  is  perfectly  healed.  She  is  con- 
siderably stronger  ;  in  fact,  convalescent. 

November  10th.— Anotherabscess  formed 
in  the  same  breast,  at  the  lower  part;  to 
this  a  pitch  plaister  was  ai)plied,  by  the 
advice  of  a  friend ;  and,  after  being  for 
a  long  time  very  painful,  it  extended  up- 
wards, and  broke  at  the  part  \\'here  I 
opened  the  former  abscess:  the  opening 
made  by  nature  was  very  large;  the  matter 
was  evacuated  very  copiously,  and  it  healed 
up  more  tjuickly  than  usual ;  but  this 
breast  was  for  some  time  afterwards  pain- 
ful :  the  breast  is  now  quite  well,  and  her 
health  very  considerably  improved  by  the 
bark  and  wine. 

Case  V.  —  Mammary  Abscesses  —  Mammary 
Fistulte,  cured  by  pressure,  &^c. 

Raga  Harris,  a^t.  28,  admitted  9th  of 
September;  she  is  suckling ;  much  out  of 
health ;  she  has  had  inflammation,  with 
much  pain  in  the  right  breast,  fourteen 
days ;  this  nipple  is  retracted ;  the  child, 
therefore,  can  only  suck  at  the  other;  right 
breast  much  inflamed  still ;  skin  very  red, 
and  tender  to  the  touch ;  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive abscess  at  the  external  and  lower 
part;  an  incision  was  made  into  it,  which 
gave  exit  to  Jij.  of  whitish  pus,  and  af- 
forded great  relief;  some  fever. 

Cat.  Panis.  Support;  Mist.  Cath.  Ant. 
bis  die. 

September  I2th. — Two  fresh  abscesses 
have  formed  in  the  same  breast;  one  is 
situated    at    the   upper    and  outer  part, 
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which  has  broke  by  a  pinhole,  and  dis- 
charged pus ;  the  skin,  to  a  slight  extent 
around,  is  st)ft,  red,  and  destrojed;  the 
other  is  intermediate  between  the  two  ; 
both  were  freely  opened,  and  "ioz.  of  ]nis 
discharged ;  greatly  exhausted ;  former  ab- 
scess healed. 

01.  Rieini,  p.  r.  n.,  Quin  Sulph.  gr.  i. 
Acid  Sulph.  Dilut.  m.  x.  terdie;  good 
diet;  Cat.  Pauls. 

Oct.  11th. — Very  much  im})roved  in 
health ;  pain  and  inflammation  gone  off"; 
wound  of  the  middle  abscess  soon  healed; 
the  upper  one,  which  broke  of  itself,  still 
discharges  a  healthy  pus,  and  now  and 
then  a  little  drop  of  milk,  which  comes 
from  a  sinus,  extending  from  thence  to 
the  lower  internal  part  of  the  breast. 
Pressure  by  plaister  and  bandage. 

Nor.  17th.  —  Sinuses  obliterated  by  one 
dressing ;  wound  healed.  She  is  now  quite 
well. 

Case  VI. — Abscesses  in  hnth  Breasts — Nume- 
rous Mammary  Fistulce  cured  by  Pres- 
sure, S)C. 

Elizabeth  Crane,  set.  18,  admitted  Jan. 
15th.  Delivered  of  her  first  child  six 
weeks  ago ;  a  difficult  time.  She  had  a 
large  supply  of  milk,  but  the  child  would 
not  suck  much.  The  breasts  swelled,  and 
were  very  painful,  but  were  not  drawn. 
Right  breast  became  the  seat  of  abscess, 
which,  a  little  before  Christmas-day,  broke, 
and  discharged  milk  and  pus.  An  abscess 
has  formed  also  in  the  left  breast,  which 
broke  a  fortnight  ago.  and  discharged  in 
a  similar  manner.  Both  breasts  are  now 
very  tender  to  the  touch,  and  still  contain 
milk;  a  small  wound,  covered  by  stru- 
mous granulations,  on  the  outside  of  the 
right ;  and  a  similar,  though  larger, wound, 
occupied  by  a  slough,  on  the  outside  of 
the  left  breast.  An  abscess  appears  also 
to  be  forming  at  the  uj^per  part  of  the 
right  breast.  Very  pale,  weak,  and  debi- 
litated ;  sick  upon  the  slightest  motion ; 
no  appetite;  nights  restless ;  bowels  cos- 
tive; scalding  on  micturition;  the  vagina 
is  tender  to  the  touch,  and  discharges  a 
muco-purulcnt  fluid  ;  bearing  down  of  the 
uterus  when  she  gets  up. 

Injectio  tepida ;  01.  Rieini,  p.  r.  n  ;  Mist. 
Etfervescens,  ter  die;  Cat.  panis. 

Jan.  17th. — Easier;  less  discharge  from 
the  vagina;  sickness  gone.  A  distinct 
fluctuation  at  the  u]>per  ])art  of  the  right 
breast,  from  whence  there  was  discharged, 
by  puncture,  '^iv.  of  pus. 

Inf  Gent.  Co.  Jiss.  ter  die. 

20th. — Easier;  stronger.  Copious  dis- 
charge of  pus  from  the  wound  I  made, 
and  of  milk  and  matter  from  the  others. 


A  glass  applied  to  each  breast  evacuated 
some  milk. 

Lot.  Plumb. ;  bandage  ;  rep.  Med. 

24th. — Stronger ;  breasts  considerably 
easier.  Copious  discharge  from  both. 
Another  abscess  has  formed  at  the  upper 
and  inner  part  of  the  left  breast,  which 
discharges  itself  from  the  lower  0])cning. 

30th.  —  Breasts  continue  to  discharge 
large  quantities  of  jms,  with  a  little  milk; 
sinuses  extend  from  top  to  bottom  of  both 
breasts;  eoi)ious  purulent  discharge  from 
tlie  vagina.  In  very  great  poverty;  un- 
able to  procure  proper  nourishment.  I 
have  therefore  advised  her  to  go  to  the 
London  Hospital. 

Feb.  25th. — Admitted  under  Mr.  Scott. 
By  the  nursing  and  care  of  the  hospital, 
her  health  has  very  considerably  improved. 
Discharge  from  the  vagina  has  subsided ; 
breasts  free  from  inflammation,  but  the 
sinuses  discharge  pus  freely  ;  they  have 
been  dressed,  and  pressure  applied  by 
l>laisters  and  bandage. 

March  Mth.— Inflammation  and  hard- 
ness considerably  diminished  ;  sinuses 
closed;  discharge  almost  entirely  subsided. 
General  health  perfectly  established. 

Remarks. — I  have  narrated  these  ea^^es 
with  a  hope  that  they  may  prove  useful 
to  your  junior  readers — as  they  show,  in  a 
series,  the  different  stages  of  one  of  the 
most  distressing  and  troublesome  diseases 
incident  to  the  female.  The  first  case 
illustrates  the  cause  which  most  frequently 
produces  mammary  inflammation  and  ab- 
scess— namely,  over-distention  of  the  lac- 
tiferous tubes ;  it  shows  that  u])on  the 
removal  of  the  cause,  the  effects  will  some- 
times also  soon  subside.  It  points  out, 
therefore,  the  necessity  of  preventing  over- 
distention,  if  the  case  is  seen  sufficiently 
early,  and  of  immediately  removing  it  if 
it  already  exists. 

The  second  case  illustrates  one  of  the 
least  common  forms  of  mammary  ab- 
scess —  that,  namely,  unconnected  with 
lactation,  which  differs  in  no  respect  from 
abscess  in  other  situations,  and  yields  to 
the  common  treatment. 

The  third  proves,  that  where  the  ab- 
scess is  owing  to  distention  of  the  lactife- 
rous tubes,  the  formation  of  fistulas  may 
sometimes  be  prevented. 

The  fourth  case  shows  the  result  of 
opening  by  the  lancet,  and  opening  spon- 
taneously. The  fonner  plan  will  generally 
be  found  the  best,  especially  in  deep- 
seated  abscess.  In  this  case,  the  openipg 
made  by  nature  was  large,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  abscess  were  evacuated  all  at 
once,  which  is  more  favoi-able  than  usual; 
for  generally  the  opening  is  no  larger  than 
a  pin's  head,  and  is  slow  in  healing  up, 
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tlie  skin  bcinar  commonly  much  destroyed 
before  it  gives  way.  Even  in  this  case 
that  abscess  was  much  longer  in  opening, 
and  more  painful,  which  burst  sponta- 
neously, than  that  which  was  opened  by 
the  lancet. 

The  fifth  case  more  forcibly  proves  that 
the  artificial  opening  is  preferable  to  the 
opening  by  nature ;  for  the  first  abscess, 
being  opened  by  the  lancet,  was  healed  in 
three  days ;  whereas  that  which  broke  of 
itself  was  much  slower  in  healing,  and 
was  slightly  fistulous. 

This  also  points  out  the  necessity  of 
watching  these  cases  :  the  woman  was  de- 
sired to  call  on  me  the  following  day,  in- 
stead of  which  she  allowed  three  days  to 
elapse ;  otherwise  I  believe  the  fistute 
would  have  been  altogether  i>revented. 

The  sixth  case  shews  this  disease  in  its 
most  distressing  and  tedious  form :  the 
breasts  were  permitted  to  become  over- 
distended  with  milk ;  both  breasts  were 
inflamed  throughout ;  numerous  abscesses, 
implicating  the  lactiferous  tubes,  followed ; 
and  she  sufl'ered  severeW  for  ten  weeks. 

The  two  last  cases  prove  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  pressure  (after  the  inflamma- 
tory stage  is  gone  oft),  in  obliterating  fis- 
tulous canals — a  plan  which  will  in  many 
instances  prevent,  if  it  does  not  aliogether 
supersede,  the  necessity  of  extensively  lay- 
ing open  the  breast,  a  custom  which  used 
to  be  resorted  to  formerl}'  for  the  cure  of 
sinuses,  and  which  is  even  in  the  present 
day,  I  believe,  occasionally  adopted. 

Case  VII. — Diffuse  Injlammation,  uiih  Ex- 
tensive Abscess  and  Slciighiug — Dental  Irri- 
tation— Maras7nxis — Death — in  an  Infant 
eight  months  old. 

Henry  Heyslop,  tet.  eight  months,  ad- 
mitted April  29th;  a  pale,  v.eakly  infant. 
Extensive  diffuse  inflammation  over  the 
whole  left  buttock,  with  great  tension  of 
the  integuments;  softening,  and  tendency 
to  point  at  one  part;  skin  here  livid;  a 
distinct  fluctuation.  The  inflammation 
has  only  existed  four  days ;  sucks  well  ; 
nights  restless  ;  bowels  relaxed  ;  thigh 
firmly  flexed  on  the  body;  an  opening 
made  with  a  lancet  gave  vent  to  ^iss.  of 
strumous  pus,  with  some  blood. 

Cat.  panis. 

April  30th.  —  Much  offensive  pus  dis- 
charged ;  integuments  around  the  wound 
tumid  and  black,  and  together  with  the 
subjacent  cellular  tissue  in  a  state  of 
slough  J  nights  restless. 

Rep,  Cat.  panis  ;  P.  P.  grs.  x. ;  Quin. 
Sulph.  gr.  j.  ter  die. 

May  3d. — Sloughing  extending  below  ; 
the  cellular  tissue  connecting  the  integu- 


ments to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  still 
sloughing. 

Rep.  Cataplasraa. 

4th.  —  Some  sloughs  have  separated, 
leaving  a  clean  and  granulating  surface, 
the  size  of  a  half-crown  piece  ;  sloughs  se- 
parating also  from  over  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium,  leaving  a  very  large  sloughy 
cavity,  from  which  pus  discharges;  con- 
stantly crying;  frequent  vomiting;  l)owel3 
open. 

Ung.    Cerse;    bandage;    Inf.    Gent.   c. 
Jss. ;  Tr.  Opii,  jij^ij.  ter  die. 

5th. — Medicine  not  taken  ;  rests  well ; 
sickness  gone  off ;  takes  food  ;  wound 
healthy  above ;  still  discharging  and 
sloughy  below. 

7tlj.  —  Much  stronger;  wound  much 
closed  ;  surface  granular  and  healthy 
above ;  sloughing  stoi^ped  also  below, 
where  the  integuments  are  disposed  to  adr 
here  to  the  granulations ;  can  extend  the 
thigh  a  little. 

9th. — Wound  contracting ;  an  abscess 
has  formed  over  the  lower  part  of  the  left 
rectus  femoris,  from  which  I  evacuated  a 
little  pus,  and  subsequently  api)lied  a  ban 
dage  wet  with  Goulard  wash. 

June  7th. — The  wound  made  by  the  lan- 
cet healed  in  two  or  three  days,  and  the 
surrounding  inflammation  was  soon  en- 
tirely removed ;  the  original  wound  also 
was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  and 
the  child  seemed  as  if  it  would  struggle 
through,  when  great  irritation  accompa- 
nied dentition;  it  refused  all  nourishment, 
fell  into  a  state  of  marasmus,  and  died 
yesterday. 

Remarks. — This  case  appears  to  me  to 
be  practically  useful,  as  it  enables  us  to 
compare  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
— namely,  in  the  same  individual — the  re- 
sult of  opening  an  abscess  early  and  late. 
The  reader  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  how 
rapidly  the  second  abscess  healed  in  com- 
parison with  the  first ;  and  although  it 
may  be  argued  that  this  was  neither  so 
large  nor  so  serious  as  the  other,  yet  no 
one  can  say  that  it  might  not  have  be- 
come so;  and  no  one,  I  think,  ^vill  assert, 
that  it  would  liave  done  better  if  longer 
left  to  itself. 

As  I  believe  some  difference  of  opinion 
exists  among  surgeons  resjiecting  the  pro- 
priety of  opening  abscesses  early,  I  will 
take  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that,  in 
addition  to  the  case  to  which  thc;:e  re- 
marks are  appended,  and  those  of  mam  -. 
mary  abscess  related  above,  I  have  had 
two  cases  in  which  two  abscesses  occurred 
in  the  same  person.  In  both  of  these  one 
abscess  was  allowed  to  open  of  itself,  the 
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other  was  artificially  opened.  In  both, 
the  one  artificially  evacuated  was  much 
less  painful,  and  liealed  much  more 
quickly  than  the  other. 

I  may  further  add,  that  66  cases  of  ab- 
scess have  been  admitted  under  my  care  at 
the  dispensary,  most  of  which  I  have 
opened  as  early  as  I  could,  and  I  have  had 
no  cause  to  regret  it,  as  the  generality 
have  done  exceedingly  well. 

This  case  is  also  "interesting  from  the 
great  rally  which  was  made,  in  spite  of  the 
irritation  which  had  been  set  up,  and  the 
destruction  of  skin  and  cellular  tissue 
which  occurred.  There  can  be,  I  think, 
but  little  doubt  that  the  child  would  have 
recovered  completely,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  supervention  of  dental  irritation,  under 
which  many  healthy  children  sink,  and 
which,  cons'e.|uently',  it  was  not  to  have 
been  expected  that  a  delicate  infant,  whose 
constitution  had  been  already  severely 
shaken,  could  possibly  support. 

Case  VIII. — Cumpound  Fracture  of  the  Skull, 
atid  Wound  of  the  Brain,  produced  by  a 
large  Iron  File. 

Thomas  Pickard,  fet.  11,  admitted 
April  22,  was  at  play  between  seven  and 
eight  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  when  a 
boy  was  throwing  an  iron  file,  without  a 
])oint,  of  very  considerable  size  and  weight, 
at  a  mark  ;  which  accidentally  struck  him 
rather  above  the  right  temple  with  great 
violence,  but  did  not  knock  him  down. 
He  bled  considerably  that  e\ening:  the 
bleeding,  however,  after  some  time, 
stopped ;  he  did  not  seem  much  the  worse 
for  the  blow,  and  walked  home.  He  rose 
the  next  morning  well,  made  no  com- 
plaint, enjoyed  his  dinner,  and  cheerfully 
assisted  his  father  at  work;  went  to  bed 
last  night  apparently  well,  but  was  restless 
and  did  not  sleep.  This  morning  he  com 
plained  of  headache,  was  feverish,  and 
constantly  sick.  A  clyster  was  given  him, 
which  procured  two  motions ;  soon  after 
which  he  became  lethargic.  I  saw  him  this 
evening,  at  8  p.m.,  for  the  first  time. 
There  is  a  puffiness  around  an  irregular 
wound,  the  size  of  a  split-pea,  upon  the 
right  temple,  which  discharges  a  thin 
bloody  ichor,  with  air.  The  bone  seems 
to  have  been  depressed  and  driven  in  by 
the  file,  which  appears  to  have  lacerated 
the  dura  mater,  and  to  have  wounded  the 
brain.  He  is  lying  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
but  is  so  far  sensible  as  to  put  out  his  tongue 
when  told.  There  are  no  convulsions.  The 
breathing  is  free,  not  particularly  slow, 
and  certainly  not  stertorous.  Intoler.ance 
of  light;  pupils  slightly  dilated;  tongue 
white,  and  moist;  skin  generally  hot; 
pulse  regular,  rather  full,  80. 

Cat.  panis  vulneri,  adrad.  capil.  V.  S. 


ad  3x.      Hirud.   viij.;    Cal.   gr.  iij. 

tertia  quaci-  hora. 
He  died  about  three  hours  after  I  saw 
him,  continuing  till  then  much  in  the 
same  state.  A  probe  passed  with  facility 
from  the  wound,  its  whole  length,  into  the 
brain,  portions  of  which  escaped,  upon  the 
least  pressure,  from  the  wound. 

Di-seclion.  —  Considerable  ecchymosis 
throughout  the  scalp  of  the  forehead. 
Pericranium  preternaturally  vascular,  and 
easily  separable  from  the  bone,  which  is 
also  vascular.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
forehead,  towards  the  temple,  there  is  a 
round,  though  somewhat  irregular,  hole, 
the  size  of  a  sixpence,  in  the  frontal  bone; 
adherent  to  the  edges  of  which,  internally, 
are  two  .small  irregular  pieces  of  bone, 
which  are  driven  in  upon  the  brain,  and 
another  piece  of  bone  is  embedded  in  the 
very  substance  of  the  brain  here.  Dura 
mater  very  vascular,  and  lacerated ;  the 
opening  cori'esponds,  in  size  and  situation, 
with  the  hole  in  the  skull.  The  entire 
right  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum  of  a 
deep  chocolate  red,  from  bruise  and  ecchy- 
mosis. In  the  situation  of  the  wound,  and 
for  a  considerable  extent  around,  as  low  as 
the  optic  thalamus,  the  brain  is  converted 
into  a  reddish  fibrous  pulp ;  in  some  few 
spots  it  presents  a  blackened  mortified 
aspect. 

Left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  congested; 
all  the  sinuses  very  much  gorged.  The 
substance  of  the  brain  generally  soft. 

Remarks.  — It  is  curious  that  a  blow, 
productive  of  so  much  injury,  should  nei- 
ther have  stunned  or  knocked  the  boy 
down ;  and  that  so  little  mischief  should 
have  been  apparent  at  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cident. This  case  is  analogous,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  punctures  of  the  brain 
through  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal 
bone,  the  symptoms  not  coming  on  until 
some  time'  after  the  accident,  and  death 
speedily  following. 

I  did  not  propose  the  trephine,  because 
the  symptoms  a]i])earcd  to  me  to  be  those 
of  intianimation,  rather  than  of  compres- 
sion of  the  brain.  If  the  instrument  had 
not  entered  tlie  brain,  or  penetrated  the 
dura  mater,  there  would  probably  have 
been  more  complete  symptoms  of  pressure ; 
when  it  would,  I  think,  have  been  a  very 
fit  case  for  the  operation  :  but  as  it  passed 
through  both,  the  blood  and  broken  up 
j)ortions  of  brain  escaped  through  the 
wound,  and  in  gi-eat  measure  counteracted 
the  efleets  of  the  dei)resscd  bone.  Had  the 
operation  been  performed,  it  would  not 
have  been  productive  of  benefit ;  as  the 
boy  appears  to  me  to  have  died,  not  from 
jtressurc,  but  from  destruction  and  lacera- 
tion of  the  cerebral  substance. 
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I  have  called  this  fracture  coiiii)oiind, 
because  I  believe  it  is  to  cases  of  this  kind 
that  that  name  is  applied  by  some  sur- 
geons of  eminence.  In  strictness,  perhaps, 
it  should  be  termed  a  fracture  with  a 
wound,  as  the  latter  was  not  made  by  the 
former,  the  true  meaning  of  a  compound 
fracture. 


CASE   IN  WHICH 

SAND  WAS  VOIDED  by  the  MOUTH, 

RECTUM,  URETHRA,  NOSE,  EAR, 

SIDE,  AND  UMBILICUS, 

AND 

Attended  by  various  other  Anomalous  iSymptoins  *. 
By  C.  Ticknor,  M.D.  of  New  York. 

Miss  Lucy  Parsons,  of  Egremont,  Berk- 
shire county,  Massachusetts,  when  about 
eleven  years  of  age  received  an  injury,  by 
the  fall  of  a  barrel  across  her  loins,  which 
was  followed  by  exquisite  pain,  and  an 
almost  total  loss  of  the  power  of  locomo- 
tion. The  pain  after  a  time  subsided,  and 
the  ability  to  walk  gradually  returned, 
though  partial  paralysis  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, accompanied  with  severe  jjain, 
would  almost  invariably  recur  after  much 
exercise.  This  state  continued  till  about 
seven  years  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury, 
when  some  portion  of  the  surface  was  at- 
tacked with  an  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion, which,  by  metastasis,  fixed  itself 
upon  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  patient 
now  suffered  excruciating  pains,  particu- 
larly of  the  right  lumbar  region,  together 
with  all  the  various  .^iymptoms  of  diseased 
stomach  and  bowels,  was  unable  to  walk, 
and  mostly  confined  to  her  bed,  till  I  saw 
her  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  more  than 
twenty  years  after  the  attack  of  erysipelas. 
My  brother  first  saw  the  patient  in  con- 
sultation with  her  attending  physician : 
he  found  her  labouring  under  a  profuse 
diarrhoea,  which  threatened  a  speedy  ter- 
mination to  all  her  sufferings  ;  food  would 
pass  in  ten  miiiutes,  to  all  appearances  jire- 
cisely  as  it  was  taken  into  the  stomach, 
without  smell  or  change  of  colour.  At 
this  time  a  few  grains  of  calomel  put  a 
stop  to  the  diarrhoea,  and  the  patient  re- 
mained one  hundred  and  nine  days  with- 
out any  faecal  evacuation  per  rectum. 
The  most  active  cathartics  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  cause  pain  and  irritation  of 
the  bowels,  and  a  vomiting  of  their  con- 
tents. An  injection  thrown  into  the  rec- 
tum would  be  vomited  in  a  few  minutes, 
having  the  same  appearance  as  when  ad- 
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ministered,  and  free  from  any  admixture 
of  fieces.  During  this  period  of  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  days  the  patient  experienced 
a  regular  vomiting  each  day  of  the  food, 
properly  digested,  which  she  had  taken  the 
preceding  twenty-four  hours.  About  this 
time  there  was  something  of  a  peculiar  ap- 
pearance in  the  matter  vomited,  which,  on 
washing,  proved  to  be  sand ;  and  on  exa- 
mination it  was  found  that  sand  was  also 
discharged  with  the  urine.  The  bowels  re- 
sumed their  office,  and  it  now  became  the 
turn  of  the  bladder  to  have  its  contents 
expelled  by  vomiting;  the  patient  expe- 
rienced a  strong  desire,  without  the  ability, 
to  pass  the  urine  by  the  urethra,  and  on 
trying  to  introduce  a  catheter,  the  passage 
was  found  occupied  by  a  hard  substance, 
which  rendered  the  operation  impossible. 
The  urine  was  now  vomited  for  several 
days,  though  it  occasionally  passed  per 
rectum,  mingled  with  sand,  till  a  quantity 
of  sand  stones,  or  lumps  of  concrete  sand, 
were  discharged  from  the  urethra,  when 
the  urine  again  flowed  through  its  proper 
channel. 

The  pain  continued  unceasing  in  the 
right  side;  a  small  abscess  formed,  which, 
being  left  to  itself,  opened  and  discharged, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  pus,  several  lumps 
of  sand ;  and  in  the  efforts  at  vomiting, 
faeces  escaped  through  the  same  opening. 

June  8th,  1832.— No  fff>cal  evacuation 
from  stomach  or  bowels  in  forty  days ;  has 
taken  a  great  deal  of  cathartic  medicine ; 
vomited  her  urine;  vomited  injections  in 
fifteen  minutes  after  being  administered, 
without  the  least  appearance  of  any  ffeees; 
appetite  pretty  good,  though  she  takes  but 
little  food  ;  tongue  of  an  inky  blackness, 
except  the  edges,  which  are  red;  com- 
i:)laining  of  excessive  pain  in  right  side  and 
stomach  ;  says  she  can  feel  lumps  of  sand 
moving  inside ;  sand  passes  through  the 
external  oj)ening  in  the  side,  mixed  with 
blood,  and  sometimes  fjeces ;  has  had 
spasms  of  the  muscles  about  the  throat 
and  jaws. 

13th.  — Pain  very  great;  jaws  spasmodi- 
cally closed ;  mouth  filled  with  lumps  of 
sand— several  pieces  passed  out  at  the 
nose ;  saw  her  eat  some  bread  and  milk, 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  it  passed  out  at 
the  opening  in  the  side ;  tried  to  introduce 
a  probe  into  the  orifice,  but  could  not  suc- 
ceed ;  could  feel  the  sand  in  the  side. 

14th. — Received  a  note  from  the  pa- 
tient's brother,  saying  that  his  sister  this 
morning  passed  "by  stool,  at  one  sittitig, 
forty-Jour  lumps  of  sand. 

2oth. — The  lum])s  of  sand  discharged  on 
the  14th  vary  from  the  size  of  the  fore- 
finger to  the  first  joint,  to  that  of  a  small 
pea;  no  fa?cal  evacuation  from  stomach  or 
bowels  since  last  date ;    for  the  first  time 
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during;  her  illness,  she  has  since  last  visit 
vomited  iiiirulent  matter,  and  voided  it  by 
stool. 

July  I!)th. — Received  the  folhnvini;:  ac- 
count from  the  patient's  sister  of  her  state 
since  last  visit.  On  the  (ith  inst.  her  jaws 
became  spasmodically  closed ;  l)owcls  for 
three  successive  days  regular,  since  then  no 
discharge  per  rectum;  regular  vomiting 
once  a  day  of  fjecal  matter,  which  is  quite 
fluid,  and  escapes  between  the  teeth. 
8th,  right  ear  began  to  bleed;  12th,  dis- 
charged a  watery  fluid,  resembling  urine, 
witli  sand. 

3(ith. — An  abccss  opened  just  above  the 
symphysis  puliis,  and  discharged  a  small 
quantity  of  pus,  afterwards  urine  mixed 
n-ith  sand,  which  continued  for  a  week. 
Present  .symptoms:  apjietite  jiretty  good ; 
takes  liquids,  which  she  sucks  between  her 
teeth,  jaws  being  yet  firmly  closed  ;  vomits 
fa?ces  every  day;  the  fluid  part  escapes  be- 
tween the  teeth,  and  the  more  solid  part  is 
again  swallowed;  has  lumps  of  sand  in 
her  mouth,  which  have  been  there  eleven 
days ;  a  dose  of  tartar  emetic  caused  a  little 
relaxation,  and  the  mouth  v.as  emptied. 
At  this  visit  I  saw  her  vomit  her  urine, 
one  gill,  jierfectly  transioarent,  as  if  just 
])assed  by  the  urethra:  saw  a  tea^poonful 
of  fluid  discharged  from  the  ear  with  sand, 
and  a  lump  of  sand  from  the  nose;  sleeps 
little;  sufiers  exquisite  pain;  another  ab- 
scess seems  to  l)e  ibrming  in  the  right  side; 
more  emaciated  than  I  have  seen  her  at 
lit  any  period  of  her  illness. 

August  1st. — Jaws  yet  closed;  vomits, or 
l)asscs  by  stool  every  few  minutes,  a  Avhev'- 
like  fluid  ;  retains  vei-}j  little  food.  Since 
last  visit  voided  by  stool  at  once  a  tahle- 
spoonful  of  sand,  with  a  teacnpful  of  pus; 
aud  soon  afterwards  there  was  discharged 
in  the  same  waj-  a  membrane-like  sub- 
stance, of  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  con- 
taining a  number  of  fine,  delicate  hairs  : 
there  is  voided  now  sand  and  urine  by  the 
mouth,  rectum,  urethra,  nose,  car,  side, 
and  umbilicus  !  Treatment — Nit.  argent, 
grs.  X.,  op.  XV.,  ft.  pil.  XX.;  one  every 
fouth  hour;  foment  abdomen,  side,  and 
throat,  with  dedoction  of  cicuta. 

l;3th. —  Symptoms  of  same  character, 
though  much  mitigated  in  violence.  Con- 
tinue the  same  treatment. 

September  1st. —  No  diarrheea  ;  some 
vomiting ;  pain  of  left  side ;  no  discharge 
of  sand  since  last  date;  deaf  with  right 
ear;  vomits  urine  occasionally;  for  two 
weeks  has  been  troubled  with  spasms  re- 
sembling epilepsy  ;  has  twenty  or  more  in 
a  day  ;  is  warned  of  their  approach  by 
pain  in  the  epigastric  region :  left  leg 
strongly  flexed  upon  the  thigh  ;  heel  draA^•n 
up,  and  lying  ujjon  the  glutei  muscles, 
and  lias  l)ccn  so  for  twelve  days:  apiictitc 


good,  but  most  of  the  food  is  rejected  soon 
after  eating.  Take  the  following  j)ill 
every  fourth  hour: — Ext.  hyosciami,  grs. 
iij.,  castor,  grs.  ij.,  nit.  argenti,  gr.  i.; 
laud,  and-ext.  cicuta  between  the  pills  in 
quatitities  suflicient  to  procure  sleep  or 
quiet;  foment  spine,  side,  and  epigastrium, 
with  decoct,  cicuta. 

10th. — No  sjjasms  since  last  date  till  to- 
day; omitted  the  j)ilLs  yesterday,  and  to- 
day the  spasms  returned ;  no  natural  eva- 
cuation from  bowels  or  bladder  since  20th 
July;  contents  of  both  are  vomited;  ap- 
petite tolerable :  has  ridden  out  several 
times  since  last  visit ;  left  leg  continues 
flexed.     Treatment  the  same. 

October,  1833. — Have  not  seen  the  pa- 
tient for  moi-ethan  a  year;  her  sister  gives 
the  following  account  of  her  condition 
during  that  interval.  Her  bowels  soon 
became  quite  regular,  and  so  continued 
for  some  time,  then  relapsed  into  their 
former  obstinatelj-  costive  state,  when 
their  contents  have  been  vomited  ;  appe- 
tite has  been  generally  good ;  left  leg,  dur- 
ing the  whole  time,  has  continued  flexed, 
and  attempts  to  extend  it  have  invariably 
caused  frightly  spasms ;  has  ridden  out 
frequently,  done  a  good  deal  of  needle- 
work, and  may  be  said  to  enjoy  conijiara- 
tively  good  health.  I  ought  to  add,  that 
during  the  whole  illness  of  this  patient 
her  catamenial  evacuations  have  been 
generally  regular,  though  at  times  rather 
2>rofiise. 

A  lump  of  sand  discharged  from  the  . 
bowels,  which  Dr.  Torrey  and  Dr.  C.  A. 
Lee,  of  this  city,  had  the  kindness  to  ana- 
lyze for  me,  proved  to  consist  of  silex  and 
lime,  and  a  few  short  hairs;  the  former 
making  much  the  greater  proportion. 
Professor  Averill,  of  Schenectady,  did  me 
the  same  favour,  with  the  same  result. 

3Iost  of  the  facts  related  in  the  above 
case,  besides  being  witnessed  by  my  bro- 
tlier.  Dr.  L.  Ticknor,  of  Salisbury,  Conn, 
and  myself,  can  be  vouched  for  by  the 
following  gentlemen  :  —  Dr.  Bolton,  of 
Egremont;  Dr.  Kellogy,  of  Sheffield;  Dr. 
Wheeler,  of  Great  Harrington ;  Professor 
Averill,  of  I'nion  College;  Drs.  Cleave- 
land  and  Flallenbeck,  and  Mr.  Oliver 
^Vhittlesey  of  this  city. 

Tlie  interesting  features  of  this  case  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
every  reader.  It  furnishes  an  extraordinary 
example  of  the  amount  of  disease  tlie  sys- 
tem can  sustain  when  nature  is  playing 
her  wildest  freaks. 

In  regard  to  the  imposition  which  the 
patient  practised,  or  at  least  might  have 
practised,  I  may  state  that  she  has  sus- 
tained a  character  for  genuine  piety,  and 
to  have  lived  with  her  two  maiden  sisters, 
who  have  iiad  the  sole  care  of  her  for  more 
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than  twenty  years.  They  had  a  small  es- 
tate, N^hich,  with  frugality,  would  support 
them  all,  and  there  ean  be  no  reason  why 
she  or  Iier  sisters  should  wish  to  deceive. 
I  have  hesitated  about  publishing  the  case, 
but  I  believe  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  luy  profes- 
sion not  to  withhold  the  facts,  however 
they  may  be  accounted  for,  or  Jiowever 
little  they  may  be  believed.  I  have 
thought  it  best  to .  give  the  facts,  and  the 
facts  only.  The  patient  is  still  living  about 
fifteen  miles  from  where  my  brother  is  pra- 
ctising, and  he  may  yet  detect  her  in  her 
imposition,  if  she  is  not  put  upon  the  look 
out  by  publishing  speculations  prema- 
turely. Can  these  phenomena  he  account- 
ed for  without  calling  the  aid  of  impo- 
sition .' 


NOTES  OF  A  CASE  OF 

FISTULOUS  OPENING  OF  THE 
STOMACH, 

SUCESSFULLY  TREATED  BY 
Dr.  J.  H.  Cook. 


Some  time  in  the  month  of  February, 
1832,  Dr.  Bardwell  and  myself  were  called 
to  visit  the  widow  D.,  aged  39  years.  We 
found  her,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  follow- 
ing condition : — a  fistulous  opening,  imme- 
diately by  the  side  of  the  umbilicus,  into 
which  a  buck-shot  might  have  been  rea- 
dily passed.  On  removing  the  bandage,  a 
gill  of  bile  was  suddenly  discharged,  after 
which,  a  small  quantity  of  a  different  (the 
gastric?)  fluid,  came  slowly  away;  these 
discharges  were  attended  with  great  pain, 
on  account  of  their  acrid  quality.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  abdomen  was  exco- 
riated, inflamed,  and  intolerably  painful. 
We  introduced  aflexible  catheter  its  whole 
length,  thirteen  inches,  before  meeting  with 
any  resistance,  when  the  ex.tremity  sud- 
denly met  with  an  obstacle.  By  pushing 
it  against  the  resisting  body,  or  even  by 
slightly  agitating  the  instiimient,  strong 
eflbrts  to  vomit  were  produced. 

Withdrawing  the  catheter,  we  desired 
lier  to  drink  a  glass  of  water ;  she  did  so, 
and  in  twenty  seconds  the  whole  was  dis- 
charged through  the  fistula,  as  we  ascer- 
tained by  measuring  it.  The  direction  of 
the  fistula  was  upward,  and  slightly  in- 
clining backwards,  with  about  the  same 
inclination  to  the  right  side.  We  came  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  opening  within 
was  at,  or  about,  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the 
stomach;  and  that  the  catheter  entered 
the  stomach,  and  pressed  against  its  car- 
dial  portion.      The   patient   even   felt  it 


there,  and  applied  her  hand  externally 
over  that  jiart. 

Treatment. — Taking  a  large  beef's  blad- 
der, we  cut  it  open  longitudinall}',  spread 
it  well  with  adhesive  plaister,  and  after 
washing  the  inflamed  surface,  and  dress- 
it  with  basilicon  spread  on  fine  linen, 
we  applied  the  bladder  over  the  abdo- 
men, and  made  an  opening  over  the  fis- 
tula, through  which  the  matter  might 
escape.  We  then  applied  a  bandage  and 
compress,  and  directed  that  it  should  be  re- 
applied immediately  after  each  discharge. 
We  advised  mucilaginous  drinks,  and  a 
diet  of  rye-mush  and  molasses,  and  nou- 
rishing enemata.  The  j-.atient  was  much 
emaciated  for  want  of  proper  nourishment, 
as  every  thing  passed  oft'  undigested 
through  the  fistula.  No  evacuation  had 
taken  place  in  the  natural  way,  for  ten 
days  previous  to  our  visit.  The  external 
irritation  of  the  abdomen  soon  healed,  and 
the  bladder  was  then  applied  to  the  skin  as 
a  protection,  and  continued  there  with  the 
happiest  eflieet.  The  bandage  was  gradu- 
ally tightened,  and  a  compress  of  a  cylin- 
drical form  was  laid  over  the  course  of 
the  fistulous  canal.  By  these  means  our 
patient  regularly,  but  slowly,  recovered. 
In  a  few  days  the  alvine  evacuations  were 
restored  to  their  natural  outlet,  and  the 
dischai'ges  from  the  fistula  began  to  de- 
crease. In  thirty  days  the  opening  was 
closed,  and  the  fistula  apparently  oblite- 
rated. Several  months  have  elapsed  since 
that  event,  and  she  continues  in  excellent 
health. 

All  we  could  collect  from  her,  as  to  the 
history  of  her  case,  was  this  :  six  months 
before,  in  one  of  the  south-east  counties  of 
this  State,  she  was  attacked  with  consti- 
jjation  and  violent  pain  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  which  resisted  every  remedy,  till 
the  19th  day,  when  the  fistula  shewed  it- 
self.—  IVe.iterii  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Phi/s. 
Sciences,  America,  January  1834. 


CASE 

OF 

A    FOREIGN    BODY    LODGED    IN 

THE  HEART*.— 2?ECL^AW770xV. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
As  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
takes  place  on  the  18th  inst.  I  trust  to  your 
known  impartiality  for  an  insertion  of  the 
following  in  the  next  number  of  your 
valuable  publication  ;  especially  as  a  full 

*  Med.  Gaz.  present  vol.  p.  344. 
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report  of  the  case  alluded  to  lias  aj)peared 
in  the  pages  of  llie  Gazette. 
1  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

George  Sheward. 
Upton,  July  a,  1834. 

To   the     Members    of   the   Provincial 
Medical  and  Suryical  Association. 

"  Hos  ego  versiculos  feci,  tulit  alter  honores." 

VirgiL 

Gentle  AfEN', — In  the  last  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  your  Association,  is  the 
report  of  a  case  of  a  foreign  body  found 
in  the  heart  of  a  child  who  died,  some 
time  since,  at  Baughton,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood; and  as  the  author  of  that  case 
has,  in  my  opinion,  been  deficient  in  good 
faith  towards  me,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  making  a  few  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  the  first  place,  I  distinctly  state,  that 
although  the  case  is  published  "  by  Tho- 
mas Davis,  surgeon,  I'pton-on-Severn," 
not  a  liUie  of  what  is  there  printed  was 
uriiten  by  him,  and  that  the  notes  on 
which  such  report  was  founded,  were  fur- 
nished by  me,  and  received  by  Dr.  Hast- 
ings in  my  hand-writing.  1  was  requested 
by  the  Hon.  Wm.  Coventry,  in  whose  ser- 
vice the  father  of  the  boy  was,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  opening  of  the  body,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  he  considered  the  extra- 
ordinary nature  of  the  case;  I\Ir.  Davis 
having  asserted  that  the  boy  had  recovered 
from  the  accident,  and  sunk  under  an  at- 
tack of  ague.  No  mention  of  this  is  made 
in  the  report,  or  of  the  treatment  for  the 
cure  of  this  supposed  disease. 

I  saw  Mr.  D.  previous  to  the  examina- 
tion ;  and  meeting  Mr.  Coventry  in  the 
road,  I  requested  him  to  accompany  us. 
From  the  slight  mention  made  of  my  name 
in  the  report,  none  of  the  readers  of  it  would 
for  a  moment  supposethat  the  examination 
was  performed  by  nie,  yet  such  was  the  fact, 
Mr.  I),  having  requested  me  to  do  so,  (why, 
I  leave  you  to  suppose),  merely  saying 
that  the  instruments  provided  by  him  to 
open  the  chest  of  a  child,  (and  I  pledge 
my  honour  to  prove  the  fact,)  were  a  but- 
cJicr^s  saw  and  a  small  chopjier  I ! 

On  my  return  home  I  was  requested  bv 
Mr.  Davis  to  draw  up  a  report  of  the  case, 
which  I  declined ;  but,  on  being  much 
pressed  by  him,  I  wrote  down  the  anato- 
mical appearances,  which  notes,  even  in 
tlieir  roui^di  state,  were  sent  to  Dr.  Hast- 
ings. On  my  calling  on  that  gentleman, 
at  his  request,  to  explain  the  details  more 
fully  than  I  had  done  on  paper,  these 
notes  were  produced  and  acknowledged  as 
mine;  and  wlien  he  told  me  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  publish  a  rejion  of  the 


case,  I  re(|uested,  either  at  that  interview, 
or  in  a  note  I  subsecjiiently  addressed  to 
him,  that  he  would  state  from  whence  his 
information  was  derived,  and  by  whom 
the  notes  were  furnished  to  him.  Judge, 
then,  of  my  surprise,  when,  on  perusing 
the  case  a  few  days  since,  I  found  the  very 
words  made  use  of  by  me  in  the  last  para- 
graph, are  published  as  the  opinion  of 
"  Thoma.s  Davis,  Esq.,  Surgeon!!"  al- 
though Dr.  Hastings  w-ell  knew  that  he 
was  incapable  of  giving  any  opinion  at 
all  upon  the  subject,  and  knew  no  more  of 
the  anatomical  structure  of  the  heart  than 
the  paper  on  which  I  am  this  moment 
writing.  I  state  this  from  no  feeling  of 
animosity  towards  the  party  alluded  to. 
I  take  no  pride  in  authorship,  or  I  would 
have  published  a  report  of  the  case  myself: 
but  however  it  may  suit  the  interest  or  the 
inclination  of  the  learned  physician  to 
dress  up  cases  for  persons  who  cannot  do 
so  for  themselves,  he  can  have  no  right  to 
make  use  of  the  materials  furnished  by 
others,  unless  he  states  the  sources  from 
which  they  were  derived ;  and  in  the  jire- 
sent  instance  the  paper  might  just  as  fairly 
have  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Coventry  or  Mr. 
Walker  as  to  the  party  under  whose  name 
it  now  appears. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  subject, 
in  justice  to  myself,  allow  me  to  conclude 
with  a  few  observations  on  a  question 
which  will,  I  am  given  to  understand,  be 
submitted  to  your  consideration  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  association. 

I  have  always  considered  that  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  such  associations  was 
to  add  to  the  respectability,  as  well  as  to 
the  information,  of  the  profession.  If  such 
is  indeed  the  case,  how  is  it  that  persons 
who  have  never  received  a  professional 
education,  and  a  few  j'ears  since  were 
exerci'^ing  their  talents  on  the  brute  crea- 
tion, become  eligible  to  practise  on  the 
human  race,  and  to  be  admitted  members 
of  your  body  .'—and  how  is  it  that  men, 
who  are  considered  as  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  medical  briinch  of  the  pro- 
fession, do  not  hesitate  to  meet  such  per- 
sons in  consultation,  and  in  cases  too 
which  have  generally  been  considered  as 
belonging  especially  to  the  province  of 
the  surgeon  ?  Yet  such  is  the  case 
with  more  than  one  physician  in  this 
neighbourhood ;  and  while  it  is  so,  no 
one  can  be  surprised  that  young  men, 
who  have  sjient  their  time  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge  in  a  profession 
wliich  rccpiires  more  study  and  attention, 
and  entails  upon  them  a  heavier  responsi- 
bility than  any  other,  feel  the  inutility  of 
such  exertions,  when  regularly-educated 
l)hysicians  do  not  hesitate  to  meet  sucli 
practitioners  as  I   liave  described,  and  to 
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conceal  the  egregious  blunders  that  daily 
and  hourly  occur  to  them.  It  may,  per- 
hai)s,  he  said  that  I  have  done  the  same 
thing;  l)ut  this  1  deny.  I  have  been 
called  in,  and  have  attended,  in  more  tlian 
one  instance,  not  out  of  the  respect  I  bore 
to  the  practitioner,  but  from  a  desire  to 
save  the  patient  from  much  misery,  from 
maltreatment ;  and  where  this  lias  been 
the  case,  I  have  never  derived  the  slightest 
emolument,  because  I  consider  that  pro- 
fessional men  have  a  duty  to  perform 
above  the  consideration  of  fee,  i)er(iuisite, 
or  reward. 

There  are  other  persons  in  the  profes- 
sion besides  myself  who  have  declined  be- 
coming members  of  your  association,  on 
this  ground  alone;  and  to  this  source  may 
be  traced  one  of  the  causes  which  have 
operated  in  producing  the  cry  for  medical 
reform.  The  remedy  is  obvious  ;  and  as  a 
public  association,  embracing  all  classes  of 
the  profession,  I  call  upon  you  to  express 
your  opinions  on  the  subject:  and  while 
such  continues  the  practice,  T  would  ad- 
vise the  regularly-edueated  medical  man  to 
dispense  altogether  with  the  aid  of  a  jihy- 
sician,  and  rather  trust  to  the  assistance  of 
a  brother  practitioner,  than  countenance  a 
line  of  conduct  which  strikes  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  best  interests  of  the  profes- 
sion.— I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
George  She  ward. 

Upton -upon-Severn, 
June  30,  1834. 


MEETING    OF   THE    PROVINCIAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
As  some  of  your  readers,  residing  at  a 
distance  from  this  place,  who  purpose  be- 
ing present  at  the  approaching  meeting  of 
the  "  Provincial  Medical  Association," 
may  wish  to  know  something  of  the  pro- 
ceedings likely  to  take  place,  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  give  a  slight  outline  of 
the  arrangements,  so  far  as  I  can  learn 
them. 

The  meeting,  as  announced,  will  take 
place  on  Friday,  Julj  18th.  The  Presi- 
dent chosen  for  the  occasion  is  Dr.  John 
Johnstone,  whose  high  character  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  remark  from  me. 
His  influence,  and  that  of  his  family, 
which  has  for  so  many  years  stood  high 
in  our  profession,  would  alone  ensure  both 
a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  atten- 
dance of  the  profession. 


The  proceedings  of  the  day  will  com- 
mence with  a  meeting  of  the  C(nincil,  at 
the  Anatomical  School,  the  Museum  of 
which  will  be  open,  for  the  inspection  of 
the  members  of  the  association.  This  Mu- 
seum, though  collected  within  a  few  years, 
has,  l)y  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Mr.  Cox, 
the  anatomical  lecturer,  with  the  assistance 
of  numerous  donations,  become  an  object  of 
considerable  attraction,  particularly  the 
beautiful  collection  of  wax  models  which 
it  contains;  aiul  I  would  suggest  to  tlie 
notice  of  visitors  a  very  valuable  and 
rare  specimen  of  extra-uterine  conceiition, 
which  may  be  seen  imder  the  same  roof. 

/^  fter  the  preliminary  arrangements  have 
been  made  by  the  Council,  the  general 
meeting  will  take  ])laee  at  the  Philosophi- 
cal Rooms.  This  meeting  is  expected  to 
be  one  of  no  ordinary  interest.  The  pro- 
ceedings will  be  opened  by  the  President ; 
after  which  the  annual  retrospective  ad- 
dress, which  was  to  have  been  prepared  by 
our  late  lamented  townsman,  Dr.  Darwall, 
will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Conolly  of  War- 
wick, a  gentleman  who,  from  his  high  ta- 
lent and  intimate  connexion  with  the  de- 
ceased, was  naturally  designated  as  his 
most  fit  substitute  on  the  present  occasion. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  found  so 
successful  by  the  British  Association,  re- 
l)orts  on  different  branches  of  professional 
knowledge  have  been  directed  to  be  pre- 
pared for  this  meeting.  The  subjects  se- 
lected for  this  year  are — "  A  Report  on 
Anatomy,"  "  A  Report  on  the  Chemical 
Pathology  of  the  Fluids  of  the  Human 
Body,"  and  "  A  Report  on  Vaccination." 
The  reading  of  these  reports  will  consti- 
tute at  once  a  new  and  interesting  feature 
in  medical  meetings. 

Much  valuable  information  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  foreign  correspondents  of 
the  society,  which  will  also  I)e  communi- 
cated to  the  meeting.  And,  in  conclusion, 
the  necessary  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  the  ensuing  year — the  several  oflicers 
appointed — the  subject  of  the  next  annual 
reports  selected,  and  the  individuals  named 
who  shall  be  recjuested  to  prei)are  them — 
and,  finally,  the  accounts  will  be  audited. 

But  of  course,  sir,  that  important  feature 
in  all  English  meetings — provision  for 
the  bodily  man — will  not  be  neglected, 
though  I  scarcely  expect  that  we  shall  in 
this  respect  be  able  to  compete  with  our 
Bristol  friends :  such  turtle  as  they  pro- 
vided for  their  guests,  is  but  rarely  met 
with  at  public  dinners  in  Birmingham ; 
and  champagne  seldom  flows  in  the  abund- 
ance in  which  they  supplied  it.  I  have 
not  heard  whether  any  of  our  members 
intend  imitating  the  laudable  example  of 
the  hospitable  Mr.  Hetling,  who,  at  the 
Bristol  meeting,  invited  the  council  to  an 
excellent  breakfast,  at  his  own  house— a 
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most  propitious  commencement  of  the 
day's  proceeilings.  Althougli,  however, 
■\ve  do  notapi)ear  likely  to  rival  our  Bristol 
friends  in  tlie  "  cuisine" — a  department 
where  thev  have  loni?  shone  pre  eminent — 
I  still  entertain  no  doubt  but  the  ensuinaf 
meeting  will  be  more  numerously  attended, 
and  go  off  with  greater  t-c/a/,  than  any  pre- 
vious re-union  of  the  Association.  Our 
own  body  — and  we  muster  no  small  num- 
ber of  the  profession  in  Birmiusjham — all 
appear  most  anxious  to  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  the  meeting  to  their  utmost.  The 
great  increase  of  members  during  the  past 
year  is  perhaps  the  best  testimony  of  the 
zealous  interest  which  the  profession  at 
large  take  in  the  welfare  of  this  great  i)ro- 
vincial  society. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant  and 
constant  reader, 

An  .Associate. 

BirmingTiam, 

July  1,  1634. 


LEGAL  MEDICINE  AT  MOTsT- 
PELLIER. 

A  PROFESSORSHIP  of  Chemistry  and  Toxi- 
cology has  just  been  founded  by  the  Fa- 
culty of  JMontpellier.  Toxicology  is  thus 
separated  from  the  chair  of  Legal  Medi- 
cine,— an  arrangement  by  which  several 
advantages  are  gained.  Among  these  we 
may  enumerate  the  following: — 1.  The 
course  of  Legal  Medicine,  already  quite  too 
extensive  to  be  efhciently  taught  in  a  sin- 
gle session,  is  now  divided  into  proper 
departments. — 2.  Legal  Medicine,  being 
detached  from  Legal  Chemistry,  can  now 
be  taught  in  a  .superior  manner  by  ac- 
complished jjhysicians  and  surgeons,  who 
may  not  happen  to  be  profound  in  general 
physics  or  chemistry ;— and,  3.  Toxico 
logy  will  be  better  taught  by  an  individual 
specially  qualified,  and  who  shall  be  a  first- 
rate  chemist.  M.  Bcrard,  already  so  dis- 
tinguished as  a  physician  and  a  chemist, 
has  been  named  as  "the  first  occupant  of  the 
new  chair.  The  professorship  of  liCgal 
Medicine  is  at  present  vacant,  but  will  be 
filled,  by  coiicoiirs,  on  the  1st  of  December 
next. — Journal  Hehdomadaire. 


CURIOUS  CASE  OF  SOMNAM- 
BULISM. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  3Iedical  Sciences  informs  the  editor, 
that  he  liad  recently  had  an  op])ortunity 
of  seeing  the  celebrated  Springfield  som- 
nambulist. The  extraordinary  part  of  the 
case,  according  to  this  gentleman,  seems  to 
consist  in  the  marvellous  susceptibilitv  of 
the  eye  to  its  natural  stimulus.  "  I  played," 


says  Dr.  Bartlett,  "  a  game  of  backgam- 
mon with  the  girl  during  one  of  the  pa- 
roxysms. She  saw  perfectly  well — calling 
her  throws  of  the  dice,  and  moving  her 
pieces  regularly — through  several  thick- 
nesses of  a  white  handkerchief  bound 
closely  over  her  eyes.  She  could  read 
in  a  room  lighted  in  the  usual  manner, 
with  eight  folds  of  a  linen  handker- 
chief laid  over  her  eyes."  The  girl,  it 
further  appears,  has  no  recollection  in  her 
lucid  intervals  of  any  thing  that  has  oc- 
curred in  her  somnambulous  state.  Dur- 
ing her  paroxysms,  there  is  determination 
of  blood  to  the  head  ;  and  she  suffers  other 
inconveniences,  which  render  the  constant 
care  of  Dr.  Woodward,  of  the  State  Luna- 
tic Asylum,  necessary  to  her.  The  news- 
papers have  contained  several  curious 
stories  about  this  girl ;  but  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  and  best-authenticated  fact 
connected  with  the  case  is  the  physiologi- 
cal one — of  the  inconceivably  small  quan- 
tity of  light  with  which  it  is  possible  for 
the  eye  to  perform  its  functions. 

WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  MoRT.iLixr,  Julii  8,  1834. 

Abscess  .        . 

Age  and  Debility  . 

Apoplexy 

Asthma 

Cancer  .         . 

Chil.lbirth      . 

Consumption 

Constipation  of  the 

Bowels       .         . 
Convulsions 
Croup    . 

Dentition  orTeelliiu 
Dropsy 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain 
Dropsy  on  the  Chest 
Erysipelas    . 
Fever 

Fever,  .Scarlet 
Fever,  Typhus 
Heart,  diseased    . 

Decrease  of  Burir, 
the  preceding 
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Hernia  . 

I 

30 
b 

4 

1 

HoopinK-Cough    . 

Hydrophobia 

Inflammation 

Bowels&  Stomach 

8 
1 

2y 
1 

•2 

Brain 

4 

(i2 

Lungs  and  Pleura 
Jaundice 

3 

1 

2 

Liver,  diseased     . 

5 

32 

Jleasles 

7 

3 
'  4 

Miscarriage  • 
fliortilication 

I 
2 

!7 

Paralvsis 

2 

10 

Small-Pox     . 

3 

1 

Stone  and  Gravel 

2 

1 

Thrush 

1 

3 

Tumor 

1 

4 

Unknown  Causes 

5 

2 

Stillborn 

14 

Js,  as  compared  with  r    no 
week        .  >    2^ 
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NOTICES. 

A  Doctor  of  St.  Andrew'.s. — On  look- 
ing over  the  paper  a  second  time,  we  agree 
with  our  correspondent  that  a  modification 
of  it,  such  as  we  suggested  in  the  first  in- 
stance, would  not  be  very  jiracticable.  We 
have  accordingly  forwarded  it  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  He*ling's  letter  to  Mr.  Warburton 
appearing  to  be  a  circular,  we  are  obliged 
to  decline  giving  it  insertion. 

Maciiaon. — We  regret  that  we  cannot 
find  room  for  the  letter  from  York. 

SS. — The  physiological  contributions 
will  not  suit  our  pages. 

W.WiLSO.v,  Printer,  ii7,Skinner-Strtet,  London, 
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LE  CTURES 

ON  THE 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Hospital, 

By  Francis  H.  Rajisbotham,  M.D. 

Lectuke  XLI. 
VRETERNATURAL  LABOUR. 

TRANSVERSE    PRESENTATIONS. 

The  second  order  of  preternatural  cases 
embraces  all  those  in  which  any  other  part 
of  the  foetal  body  presents,  excejit  the 
head,  breech,  or  inferior  extremities ;  and 
these  will,  next  in  order,  occupy  our 
attention. 

When  the  foetus  lies  transversely,  the 
long  diasneter  formed  by  its  doubled  body 
being  across  the  uterus  from  side  to  side, 
the  familiar  term  cross-hirth  is  peculiarly 
applicable ;  and  to  this  variety  of  preter- 
natural cases  it  should,  in  strict  propriety, 
be  limited. 

I  have  already  stated  it  as  my  opinion 
that  there  is  no  part  of  the  child's  body 
which  may  not  offer  itself  as  a  presenta. 
tion  under  labour.  You  may  .  erefore 
readily  imagine,  that  when  situated  trans- 
versely, the  head  may  lie  upon  the  right  or 
left  ilium,  with  the  face  directed  either 
forwards  or  backwards,  so  tliat  either  the 
right  or  left  side,  the  back,  chest,  or  abdo- 
men, may  be  placed  downwards. 

Lnportance  of  discriminating  between  the  first 
and  second  order  of  preternatural  presentations. 
— It  is  of  the  greatest  possible  consequence 
that  we  should  be  able  to  discriminate  in 
practice  between  the  first  and  second 
orders  of  preternatural  presentations,  be- 
cause those  which  are  embraced  within 
the  first  are,  generally  speaking,  termi- 
nated by  the  efforts  of  nature  alone,  or 
with  very  little  artificial  assistance ;  while 
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in  those  characterizing  the  second  order 
the  very  reverse  obtains :  the  child  is  so 
placed  that  nature  unaided  can  scarcely  ever 
effect  her  object;  and  an  operation  always 
attended  with  pain,  difficulty,  and  danger, 
is  requisite  before  delivery  can  be  accom- 
plished. This  operation,  if  undertaken 
during  the  first  stage  of  labour,  is  com- 
paratively easy ;  but,  if  delayed  until  the 
process  be  much  advanced,  it  becomes  one 
of  the  most  difficult  in  surgery;  and, 
cateris  paribus,  the  danger  attendant  upon 
it  is  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty.  It 
would  be  superfluous,  therefore,  to  insist 
on  the  necessity  of  early  forming  a  correct 
diagnosis. 

Absence  of  symptoms  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  labour. — There  are  no  s3'mptoms 
manifested  previously  to  the  commence- 
ment of  labour  by  which  we  are  able  to 
determine  that  the  child  lies  transversely 
in  utero.  It  has  been  said  that  if  the 
uterus,  in  its  general  figure,  be  broader 
than  it  is  long,  we  may  suspect  a  trans- 
verse jiresentalion  under  labour:  this,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  universally  the  case; 
it  is  but  a  vague  supposition  at  the  best, 
and  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it ;  for 
the  greater  breadth  of  the  uterus  may  de- 
pend on  its  containing  twins;  and  although 
they  both  may  be  i)resenting  either  with 
the  head  or  breech,  it  is  evident  that  the 
organ  must  occupy  more  s2)ace  laterally 
than  if  there  were  but  one  child  lying  in 
the  natural  position.  An  increased  quan- 
tity of  liquor  amnii  may  also  influence 
the  shape  of  the  gravid  womb;  and  some- 
times the  uterine  fibres  are  not  developed 
with  their  accustomed  regularity,  but  some, 
more  rigid  than  the  others,  refuse  to  yield  in 
due  proportion,  and  thus  occasion  an  un- 
usual form.  We  can,  therefore,  by  no 
means  rely  for  a  diagnostic  mark  on  the 
external  figure,  as  detected  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  hand. 

No  causes  to  which  it  can  be  assigned. — Nor 
are  there  any  causes  evident  to  which  we 
can    assign    this  peculiar  presentation  of 
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the  foetus.     I  have  already  mentioned  that 
particular  postures  of  the  mother's  hody 
were  supposed  to  regulate  in  some  degree 
the  position  of  the  child  in  utero ;  but  this 
observation  is  proved  to  be  as  incorrect  in 
regard  to  shoulder  presentations  as  it  is  to 
breech.     I  also  stated  that  3Ir.  Barlow,  in 
his  "  Essays  on  Surgery  and  3!i(lwifery," 
tells  us  "  lie  is  induced  to  believe  that  pre- 
natural  presentations  take  place  more  fre- 
quently when  the  pelvis  is  distorted  than 
otherwise;"  that  this  coincided  with  my 
own  observation :  and  indeed  Denman  him- 
self, (than  whom  a  more  observant  prac- 
titioner, or  one  more  cautious  in  promul- 
gating either  statements  or  doctrines,  has 
never  appeared  as  a  medical  author,)  as- 
sures us  that  in  more  than  one  instance, 
after  he  had  fully  satisfied  himself  that  the 
head  presented  "at  the  commencement  of 
labour,  he  has  left  his  patient  for  some 
hours,  and  on  the  next  examination  found 
that  the  situation  of  the  child  was  mate- 
rially changed,  the  shoulder  being  then  at 
the  brim,  and  the  head  having  receded  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  finger.     He  states  also, 
that  "  it  is  remarkable  the  occurrence  has 
always  happened  to  women  who  were  de- 
formed ;"  and  adds,  "  that  it  may  lead  to 
an   explanation  of  one  cause  at  least  of 
preternatural  labours."     It  will  be  in  your 
remembrance  that  I  have  detailed  a  case 
■which  happened  under  my  own  eye  per- 
fectly confirmatory  of  Dr.  Denman's  state- 
ment, if  confirmation  were  required ;  and 
although   the   same  must  have   been    re- 
marked by  other  practitioners,  as  yet  no 
useful  result  has  originated  from  the  hint. 
Transverse    presentations     are    by    no 
means  comparatively  more  frequent  among 
the   poor  than  those  in  affluent  circum- 
stances :  but  s(nne  women  seem  to  be  na- 
turally predisposed   to   this    irregularity. 
Thus  a  patient  of  my  own,  whom  I  at- 
tended in  all  her  labours,  out  of  five  chil- 
dren which   she  has  borne,  has  been  the 
subject   of  four  transverse  presentations : 
her' pelvis  is  slightly  distorted  at  the  brim. 
And   another  woman,  now  dead,  who  al- 
ways, under  pregnancy,  became  a  patient 
of  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity,  in  twelve 
labours  sufl'ered   seven  shoulder  presenta- 
tions.    I  delivered  her  myself  five  times 
under  these  difficulties,  and    my    father 
twice. 

SiispicioJis  symptoms. — It  is  then  only  after 
labour  has  commenced,  and  when,  indeed, 
it  has  made  some  ju'ogress,  that  we  can 
positively  detect  a  transverse  presentation. 
We  may  suspect  an  irregular  ]>osition,  if 
the  OS  uteri,  although  flaccid,  opens  slowly 
—if  the  membranes  protrude  into  the  va- 
gina rather  in  the  form  of  the  finger  of  a 
glove  than  the  round  end  of  an  egg — and 
if  we  cannot  feel  any  part  of  the  child, 
even  when  the  finger  is  carried  up  to  its 


full  extent  within  the  vagina  ;  for  you  will 
easily  understand,  that  when  the  shoulder 
presents,  the  fuetus  cannot  descend  into 
the  pelvis  in  the  same  way  as  when  the 
head  or  breech  offers  at  the  brim,  being 
suj)])orted  by,  and  resting  on,  the  al^  of 
the  ilia. 

>Ve  may  also  sttspect  that  the  child  is 
lying  transversely,  if,  when  the  membranes 
have  ruptured,  the  uterus  ceases  to  act  for 
some  hours  ;  for  it  often  happens  that  al- 
though the  paius  were  frequent  and  power- 
ful before  the  membranes  rupture,  they 
cease  entirely  for  a  considerable  time  di- 
rectly the  first  stage  is  completed;  and  we 
presume  that  this  is  owing  to  the  os  uteri 
having  lost  the  stimulus  previously  af- 
forded it  by  the  aqueous  cyst  while  it  re- 
mained whole ;  for  as  the  foetal  body  is,  as 
it  were,  suspended  by  the  sides  of  the  ma- 
ternal pelvis,  the  presenting  part  cannot 
immediately  subside  to  the  mouth  of  the 
womb,  as  occurs  when  either  the  head 
or  breech  is  protruded  first.  But  we  can 
only  positively  detect  a  transverse  presen- 
tation, by  distinguishing  the  difl'erent  parts 
of  the  child  which  indicate  to  us  the  mode 
in  which  it  lies. 

Although  transverse  presentations,  in  all 
their  varieties,  occur  only  once  in  about 
320  cases,  according  to  my  tables,  their  in- 
frequency  should  be  no  excuse  for  our  ne- 
glecting to  gain  all  the  information  in  our 
power  respecting  their  history,  their  diag- 
nostic marks,  and  treatment.  In  La  Ma- 
teniite,  at  Paris,  indeed,  the  frequency 
would  ap])ear  greater;  for,  out  of  10,724 
children  born  in  that  institution,  according 
to  the  last  report,  the  proportion  of  those 
"  presenting  with  the  trunk"  was  one  in 
less  than  200  births. 

Labour,  then,  would  most  likely  at  first 
commence  less  actively  than  under  a  head 
presentation;  the  uterus  would  become 
somewhat  diminished  in  bulk  before  the 
dilating  process  commenced  ;  but  for 
the  reasons  I  have  assigned  it  would 
not  so  fully  descend  into  the  pelvis  as 
when  the  head  presented.  At  first  the 
pains  would  be  short  and  infrequent; 
they  W(nild  then  become  more  power- 
ful; the  membranes  would  burst;  and 
after  their  rupture,  the  uterus  would 
probably  remain  an  indefinite  time  inac- 
tive. On  the  resumption  of  its  powers, 
however,  the  presenting  part  would  be 
more  or  less  forced  down  into  the  pelvis; 
and  in  time,  provided  the  case  were  left 
entirely  to  the  natural  efforts, — no  artifi- 
cial assistance  of  any  kind  being  rendered, 
— one  of  three  things  must  happen ;  either 
the  uterus,  by  its  own  inordinate  action, 
must  ru])ture  its  own  structure — an  acci- 
dent which  is  almost  invariably  fatal ;  or 
by  a  continuance  of  its  strong  exertions  it 
must  wear  itself  out,  and  gradually  cease  to 
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act,  on  wliich  state  exhaustion  will  super- 
vene, and  death  will  sooner  or  later  occur ; 
or,  tliirdl}-,  the  child's  body  will  he 
S(jueezed  into  a  smaller  compass  —will  be 
propelled  through  the  brim  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis,  and  will  eventually  pass 
double :  for  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  possi- 
ble that  the  woman  would  survive  the  en- 
tire dissolution  of  the  fcetal  body  by  putre- 
faction, the  separation  of  its  limbs, and 
other  component  jiarts,  and  their  evacua- 
tion in  a  disjointed  state.  The  doubled 
expulsion,  oi-,  as  it  has  been  called  by 
Denman,  the  "  spontaneous  evolution," 
(of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter),  has,  in- 
deed, been  occasionally  observed,  but  it  is 
very  rare.  It  is  certainly  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  scarcely  can  be  hoped  for,  if 
the  term  of  g^estalion  be  completed.  Pro- 
vided,indecd,tlie  woman  have  not  exceeded 
seven  months,  since  the  child  is  then  com- 
paratively so  small,  we  may  with  some 
confidence  look  for  it ;  but  beyond  that 
period  we  must  be  prepared  to  terminate 
the  labour  by  art. 

Marks  of  a  irainvei'se  presentation. — As  with 
regard  to  tlie  breech,  so  also  in  every  va- 
riety of  transverse  jjresentations,  there  are 
some  marks  both  negative  and  positive, 
which  assure  us  of  the  particular  part  that 
offers  at  the  pelvic  brimj  and  first  we  will 
give  our  attention  to  that  which,  of  all 
others,  is  the  most  frequent — the 

Shoulder. — This  part  of  the  child's  person 
is  not  so  large  in  bulk,  nor  so  hard  and  bony, 
as  the  head;  and  it  has  neither  the  general 
figure  of  the  head  nor  its  sutures.  Again,  it 
is  not  so  large  in  its  rotundity  as  one  of  the 
nates,  nor  is  it  so  fleshy ;  we  cannot  feel 
the  anus,  or  the  parts  of  generation.  There 
is  but  little  chance  of  our  confounding  the 
shoulder  with  the  cranium;  but  the  diag- 
nostic marks  between  it  and  the  breech 
are  not  so  easily  made  out ;  there  is  a  de 
gree  of  similarity  to  the  touch  between 
the  top  of  the  shoulder  and  one  of  the 
nates,  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
particularise.  The  positive  marks  are 
— the  pointed  acromion,  most  depen- 
dent,— being  able  to  feel  the  spine  of 
the  scapula  posteriorly,  and  the  clavicle, 
and  perhaps  the  ribs,  anteriorly, — being 
able  to  get  the  finger  within  the  ax- 
illa, and  not  encountering  any  struc- 
tures similar  to  the  anus  or  genitals.  If 
we  possess  the  advantage  of  discovering  all 
these  marks,  we  can  never  be  disappointed 
in  distinguishing  that  the  presenting  part 
is  the  shoulder. 

Elbow. — It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
child  presents  pei'fectly  transversely,  and 
the  elbow  comes  down  doubled  into  the 
pelvis,  offering  itself  in  the  vagina.  Im- 
mediately that  the  elbow  meets  the  finger, 
we  can  be  positive  that  a  limb  presents; 
we  may  easily  know  that  it  cannot  be  the 


head— that  it  cannot  be  the  breech ;  but 
it  must  be  either  the  superior  or  inferior 
extremity.  The  foetus,  then,  may  be 
placed  transversely,  in  that  situation  which  ' 
requires  the  performance  of  an  operation, 
or  it  be  so  situated  that  nature,  unaided, 
may  be  able  to  accomi)lish  delivery ;  so  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  determine  accurately  which  limb  it  may 
be.  Now,  of  all  points  of  the  body,  it  is 
most  difficult  to  discriminate  between  an 
elbow  and  a  knee.  In  the  knee,  however, 
we  have  tlie  rounded  patella,  with  its  flat 
surface,  ■which  is  more  or  less  moveable  on 
the  condyles  of  the  thigh-bone.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  elbow  we  observe  the 
pointed  olecranon  sharper  than  the  patella ; 
we  look  in  vain  for  the  smooth  flat  surface 
which  the  knee  presents,  and  we  can  by  no 
means  move  it  from  side  to  side.  The  last 
distinctive  mark,  however,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  should  not  have  much  stress 
laid  upon  it,  as,  in  this  respect,  we  are 
likely  to  be  deceived  ;  for  when  the  knee 
presents,  and  the  leg  is  turned  back  on  the 
thigh,  the  patella  is  fixed,  in  consequence 
of  the  extension  of  the  rectus  femoris,  and 
its  mobility  is  consequently  considerably 
impeded.  However,  if  the  other  marks  are 
borne  in  mind,  we  cannot  well  be  deceived. 
Should  any  doubt  still  exist,  let  us  not  lull 
ourselves  into  dangerous  apathy  by  calcu- 
lating the  many  chances  which  there  are 
in  favour  of  its  being  a  knee  rather  than 
an  elbow  presentation ;  but  let  us  institute 
a  more  careful  examination.  If  no  part 
of  the  child's  body  except  the  presenting 
limb  is  to  be  felt — provided  the  mem- 
branes are  broken — it  would  be  right  to 
bring  the  folded  extremity  fully  down, — 
avoiding,  however,  all  traction, — so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  an 
arm  or  a  leg ;  for  even  should  the  shoulder 
or  side  be  occupying  the  brim,  this  pro- 
ceeding would  addno  difficulty  to,  and  not 
in  the  jeast  embarrass  us  in,  the  subsequent 
operation  of  turning. 

Hand. — It  is  not  often  that  the  hand  pre- 
sents alone,  so  that  we  are  unable  to  fuel 
any  other  jmrt  of  the  child's  body :  should 
that,  however,  be  the  case,  it  would  be 
known  from  a  foot  (and  that  is  the  only 
part  with  which  it  can  possibly  be  con- 
founded), by  negative  as  well  as  positive 
signs — by  there  being  no  rounded  instep — 
no  prominent  heel ;  by  the  digits  not  all 
being  in  one  line.  The  positive  signs  are 
the  flattened  palm,  the  fingers  being  longer 
than  the  toes,  and  themselves  not  all  of 
the  same  length,  and  by  the  thumb  form- 
ing an  antagonist  power  to  the  other  four. 
But  the  being  able  to  feel  the  hand  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  the  child  lies  in 
a  transverse  position ;  for  it  is  by  no 
means  unusual  for  this  member  to  be 
placed  upon  the  ear,  or  by  the  side  of  the 
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nates,  and  to  prolapse  before  either  of  those 
parts,  as  soon  as  tlie  membranes  break ; 
whieh  cases,  as  we  shall  hereafter  learn,  re- 
qnire  little  or  no  artificial  interference. 
It  becomes  our  duty,  then,  as  soon  as  a 
hand  is  detected,  to  examine  most  mi- 
nutely, forthepurposeof  ascertaining  whe- 
ther "the  head,  breech,  or  shoulder,  be  at 
the  brim  ;  and  to  act  according  to  the  in- 
formation we  then  obtain. 

Side.— Thu  side  of  tlie  child  may  present, 
and  here  also  we  have  some  negative  as 
well  as  jjositive  marks  to  guide  us.  The 
side  possesses  neither  the  roundness  nor 
the  linnness  of  the  head,  nor  any  sutures 
or  fontancUes ;  neither  is  there  tlie  double 
rotundity  nor  the  soft  fleshy  feel  of  the 
breech :  we  cannot  distinguish  the  parts 
of  generation  nor  the  anus— we  can  feel  no 
other  i)art  of  the  child  except  the  ribs,  and, 
it  may  be,  the  arm  also.  The  side  may  be 
principally  distinguished  by  the  s])aces  be- 
tween the"  ribs ;  and  if  two  of  these  can  be 
clearly  traced,  there  can  exist  no  doubt  as 
to  tlie  j)resentation.  The  head  is  the  only 
2)art  ol"  the  body  for  whieh  the  side  is 
likely  to  be  mistaken,  and  I  have  actually 
known  tliis  mistake  occur.  If  we  could 
only  feel  two  ribs  and  one  intercostal  space, 
it  might  be  possible  for  us  to  be  deceived ; 
we  might  suppose  the  margin  of  the  ribs 
to  be  the  edges  of  the  ])arietal  bones,  and 
the  space  itself  the  sagittal  suture.  But  1 
have  already  instructed  you,  that  if  there 
be  any  doubt  with  regard  to  the  presen- 
tation, under  the  mode  in  which  we 
usually  examine — with  the  first  finger 
of  the  right  hand — two  fingers  of  the 
left  should  be  introduced,  or  that  we 
should  even  jiass  in  the  whole  hand,  and 
ascertain  the  presentation,  rather  than 
allow  hour  after  hour  to  elapse  in  doubt 
on  so  material  a  question. 

Back. — A  child  may  present  with  its 
back,  although  this  is  a  very  uncommon 
position  for  "it  to  lie  in.  Three  or  four 
of  the  spines  of  the  vertebrte  can  be  felt 
by  the  lingers ;  and  we  can  also  detect 
the  origins  of  the  ribs,  even  before  the 
OS  uteri  is  completely  dilated.  When 
the  back  jn'esents,  it  is  of  no  consei(aenee 
whetluT  the  ])art  directly  over  the  os 
uteri  l)e  near  the  shoulder  or  the  breech, 
— whether  we  feel  the  lumbar  or  the  dor- 
sal vertebra?,  the  same  thing  is  retjuired 
to  be  done — the  breech  or  the  legs  must  be 
brought  down  by  the  introduction  of  the 
hand,  and  the  case  terminated  l)y  turning. 

Chest.  —  The  chest  may  present, — any 
point  of  the  sternum  meeting  the  finger. 
There  would  be  difficulty  in  detecting 
this  presentation  by  the  first  finger  of  the 
right  hand ;  but  by  introducing  two  fin- 
gers, or  the  whole"  of  the  left  hand,  we 
shall  feel  the  sternal  bones,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  bony  plane,  the  ribs,  or  rather 


the  cartilages,  at  their  origin  from  the 
sternum, and  the  intercostal  spaces.  This 
is  i)crliaps  a  rarer  presentation  than  any 
of  those  I  have  previously  mentioned. 

Abdomen.  —  The  rarest  presentation  of 
all  is  the  abdominal.  Out  of  more  than 
120  transverse  presentations  in  wliich  I 
have  myself  operated,  I  have  only  met 
witli  this  ])eculiar  position  once.  Smel- 
lie  has  furnished  a  plate,  in  which  he  has 
delineated  the  navel  as  the  presenting 
part.  If  the  case  were  allowed  to  proceed 
without  interference,  the  abdomen  would 
be  squeezed  somewhat  through  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis  after  the  membranes  break. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  chance  of  mis- 
taking this  presentation.  We  shall  feel 
the  large,  soft  abdomen,  ])()ssessing  no 
osseous  formation  ;  we  shall  perhaps  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  ensiform  cartilage  ; 
but  a  more  positive  mark  is  the  insertion 
of  the  funis  umbilical  is.  Whenever  we 
can  feel  the  commencement  of  the  cord  by 
the  finger,  there  exists  a  belly  presentation 
most  undoubtedly.  Do  not,  however, 
let  us  suppose  that  all  cases  in  which  a 
fold  of  the  funis  comes  down  into  the 
vagina  must  turn  out  presentations  of  the 
abdomen,  because  the  cord  frequently  pro- 
lapses when  other  ])arts  of  the  child  are  at 
the  brim. 

Modes  in  tihich  the  operation  of  turning  matf 
be  performed. — Having  determined  that  the 
case  under  a  transverse  iiresentation  is  not 
to  be  left  to  nature— that  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  uterus  will  rupture,  or  that  the 
patient  will  die  exhausted,  than  tliat  the 
child  will  pass  double — we  must  make  up 
our  minds  to  change  its  position  by  an 
operation.  First,  then,  let  us  inquire  in 
what  that  operation  consists  ;  and,  se- 
condly, what  period  of  the  labour  we  shall 
select  for  its  performance. 

Three  difierent  modes  have  been  recom- 
mended, and  they  all,  perhaps,  enjoy  their 
peculiar  advantages. 

The  first  is,  that  we  should  raise  the 
presenting  part,  introduce  the  hand  into 
the  uterus,  seize  hold  of  the  head,  bring  it 
to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  convert  the 
case  into  a  natural  presentation.  The 
second  advice  is,  tliat  we  should  introduce 
the  hand  into  the  uterus,  run  it  along  the 
abdomen  of  the  child,  take  hold  of  the 
breech  firmly,  grasp  it  with  the  fingers, 
bring  it  to  the  jielvic  brim,  and  make  it 
a  breech  case.  And,  lastly,  we  are  told  to 
introduce  the  hand  as  high  as  the  fundus 
uteri,  running  it  along  the  body  of  the 
child,  search  for  the  feet,  and,  bringing 
down  one  or  both,  make  the  child  jierform 
a  com])lete  evolution,  and  extract  it  foot- 
ling. The  ancients  were  fully  impressed 
with  the  danger  of  transverse  presenta- 
tions; and  in  the  works  of  .(Etius,  who 
was  a  conljuler    from    previous  authors, 
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many  hints  may  be  found  relative  to 
bringing  down  the  feet  by  turning,  under 
such  an  unfortunate  situation.  The  opera- 
tion, however,  was  not  generally  adopted 
till  the  time  of  Parey,  to  whom,  although 
he  be  not  the  first  suggester  of  this  great 
practical  improvement,  is  justly  due  the 
honour  of  having  .satisfactorily  proved  its 
safety  and  utility,  and  enforced  its  adop- 
tion, both  by  his  precepts  and  example. 
Before  Parey's  time, — the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century, — there  seem  to  have  been 
instituted  no  precise  rules  for  the  mauage- 
nient  of  this  order  of  preternatural  cases; 
it  was  the  almost  invariable  practice  to 
endeavour  to  bring  the  head  over  the  pelvic 
brim,  but,  failing  in  that  attempt,  most 
writers  directed  that  the  child  should  be 
extracted  in  whatever  manner  was  most 
practicable.  In  Celsus,  indeed,  we  lind  it 
recommended,  that  if  the  foetus  caiawt  be 
brought  into  a  proper  direction,  the  head 
should  be  separated  from  the  body,  as  the 
onlylikely  means  of  accomplishingdelivery. 
— "  Remedio  est  cervix  prajcisa ;  ut  sepa- 
ratim  utraque  pars  auferatur." 

Of  these  three  modes,  that  of  raising 
the  shoulder  and  bringing  down  the  head 
would  be  the  safest  to  the  child,  because 
there  would  then  be  no  chance  of  pressure 
on  the  funis  umbilicalis ;  and  it  is  that 
pressure  which  usually  destroys  the  ftjetus 
under  the  operation  of  turning  ; — but,  al- 
though safest  for  the  child,  it  is  the  most 
dangerous  to  the  mother,  as  well  as  the 
most  difficult  to  the  operator;  and  the 
danger,  as  might  be  expected,  is  in  pro- 
portion to  tiie  difficulty.  The  form,  size, 
and  slippery  nature  of  tlie  cranium,  all 
combine  to  produce  this  difficulty.  Even 
although  the  shoulder  may  he  raised  from 
the  brim,  and  pushed  entirely  out  of  the 
way,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  grasp  the 
head,  so  as  to  bring  the  vertex  over  the 
centre  of  tlie  superior  aperture ;  and  in 
these  attempts,  which  will  most  likely  re- 
quire to  be  repeated,  lacerations  and  con- 
tusions of  the  uterus  or  vagina  could 
scarcely  be  prevented.  From  the  danger 
and  difficulty  accompanying  this  opera- 
tion, it  is  now,  I  believe,  entirely  aban- 
doned in  England  as  a  means  of  de- 
livery under  transverse  presentations, 
although  recommended  by  Dubois,  in 
France,  as  applicable  to  some  few  cases. 
Thus  the  last  rejjorts  from  La  Matemitein- 
fbrm  us,  that  out  of  fifty-nine  cases  of 
transverse  ])resentation,  two  were  termi- 
nated by  bringing  the  head  to  the  pelvic 
brim. 

Delivery  by  the  breech  offers  an  expe- 
dient second  in  degi-ee  safe  to  the  child; 
for,  as  already  mentioned,  when  the  legs 
and  feet  lie  up  against  the  child's  body, 
the  funis  umbilicalis  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, l)rotected  from  pressure,  and  the  pas- 


sages  having  been  considerabl}'  distended 
by  the  transit  of  the  breech,  are  rendered 
in  a  fitter  state  for  the  easy  escape  of  the 
shoulders  and  the  head,  than  when  the 
feet  are  first  brought  down.  But  this 
mode  of  acting  is  also  both  difficult  and 
somewhat  dangerous,  and  that  from  the 
same  causes  as  embarrass  the  operator  in 
the  attempt  to  bring  down  the  head.  We 
are  not  able  to  encompass  the  breech 
readily ;  we  cannot  easii\'  grasp  it,  so  as 
to  bring  it  over  the  pelvic  brim,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  bulk  and  form. 

The  third  means  is  by  far  the  most  dan- 
gerous to  the  child,  but  by  far,  also,  the 
safest  to  the  mother — that  of  grasping  one 
or  both  feet,  bringing  the  breech,  through 
the  hold  they  afford,  into  the  pelvis,  and 
extracting  the  foetus  by  their  agency.  This 
is  the  mode  of  delivery  which  1  myself 
adopt,  and  which  I  strongly  advise  you  to 
follow  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  turning  the  child. 

Period  when  the  operation  should  he  per- 
formed.— The  time  most  favourable  for  the 
operation  of  turning,  is  when  the  os  uteri, 
vagina,  and  external  parts,  are  2)erfectly  re- 
laxed, while  the  membranous  cyst  remains 
still  entire.  The  operation,  then,  should  be 
delayed  as  long  as  is  consistent  with  the 
integrity  of  the  membranes,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  liquor  amnii  within  the 
uterine  cavity  ;  for  the  presence  of  the  wa- 
ter allows  the  easy  introduction  of  the  hand 
completely  within  the  womb,  and  permits 
the  child  to  be  turned,  by  means  of  the 
feet,  in  any  direction  which  is  desirable. 
If,  then,  we  have  the  conduct  of  the  case 
from  the  commencement,  let  us  operate 
before  the  membranes  break. 

But  again,  we  cannot, — and  it  would  be 
idle  to  suppose  tliat  we  could, — pass  our 
hand  into  the  uterus  before  dilatation  has 
gone  on  to  some  extent  both  in  the  vagina 
and  in  the  os  uteri.  We  could  not  expect  to 
be  able  to  effect  our  object,  when  the  os 
uteri  is  not  opened  beyond  the  size  of  a 
sixpence  or  a  shilling,  unless,  indeed,  it  be 
much  softer  than  usual  under  this  slight 
degree  of  dilatation ;  hut  when  it  has  ac- 
quired the  diameter  of  half  a  crown,  or  a 
crown,  it  will  generally  suffer  itself  to  be 
dilated  to  such  an  extent  as  will  admit  the 
hand, "without  injury  to  its  structure. 

Since,  then,  we  have  ascertained  that  it 
is  highly  desirable,  under  a  transverse  pre- 
sentation, tliat  the  position  of  the  child 
sh(»uld  be  changed  previously  to  the  rup- 
ture of  the  membranes,  but  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  accomplish  this  object 
before  the  os  uteri  has  acquired  a  certain 
diameter — since,  also,  there  is  great  dan- 
ger of  the  membranes  breaking  as  soon  as 
the  bag  occupies  the  vagina,  so  as  to  press 
at  all  upon  the  external  parts — it  become.^ 
of  importance  that  we  should  lay  down 
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some  rule  for  our  guidance  in  these  cases, 
not  perhaps  universally  to  be  followed,  but 
to  be  classed  among  our  general  precepts  ; 
and  the  following  seems  the  most  ap- 
plicable. 

As  soon  as  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
is  sufficiently  open  to  admit  the  four  fin- 
gers and  thumb  as  far  as  their  second  joint, 
we  may  expect  that  it  will  ofier  but  a 
slight  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the 
hand,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  delay 
delivery  until  the  perfect  dilatation  of  the 
organ;  because,  while  we  are  procrastinat- 
ing, the  very  accident  may  happen  which 
it  is  so  desirable  to  avoid:  the  membranes 
may  give  way,  the  liquor  aainii  may  flow 
out,  and  the  uterine  parietes  may  strongly 
contract  around  the  foetal  body.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  before  the  os  uteri 
has  attained  the  diameter  I  have  just 
specified,  while  we  are  anxiously  watching 
the  i^rogress  of  the  case,  the  membranes 
may  unexpectedly  break.  Under  this  un- 
fortunate occurrence,  even  though  we 
should  have  some  difficulty  in  dilating  the 
OS  uteri,  we  must  proceed  to  the  delivery, 
if  it  can  be  effected  without  injury.  It  is 
better  that  we  should  act  thus  than  wait 
patiently  for  a  greater  degree  of  dilatation, 
during  which  supineness  on  our  part,  the 
lapse  of  every  minute  is  adding  to  the 
danger  and  distress  cimsequent  on  the  case. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  operating 
previously  to  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes will  usually  be  found  to  consist  in 
the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  the  external 
parts,  and  the  vagina  :  the  difficulty  after- 
wards is  not  so  much  in  passing  the  hand 
up  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  womb  as  in  intro- 
ducing it  into  the  cavity  itself;  and  the 
difficulty  of  dilating  the  "orifice  is  trifling 
in  comparison  with  that  of  overcoming 
tJie  strength  of  the  uterine  contractions. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  uterine  aper- 
ture has  been  more  difficult  of  dilatation 
when  the  labour  was  premature ;  and  I 
attribute  the  resistance  ofTercd  U>  the  in- 
troduction of  the  hand,  under  such  a  case, 
to  the  imperfectly  developed  state  of  the 
cervix,  rather  than  to  any  spasmodic  ac- 
tion in  the  fibres  of  the  os  uteri  itself 

Mode  of  performing  the  operation.  —  In  the 
conduct  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  then,  it 
is  verj'  possible  that  in  our  first  examina- 
tion we  may  not  detect  positively  the 
nature  of  the  presentation,  because  the 
child  lies  too  high  for  us  to  reach  it  easilv; 
but  if  we  find  this  the  case,  and  that  the 
membranes  are  coming  down  in  theform  of 
the  finger  of  a  glove,  these  two  sus])icions 
circumstances  may  awaken  in  our  mind  a 
well  grounded  fear  that  it  is  a  transverse 
presentation.  So  long  as  we  are  in  doulit, 
we  must  watch  the  case  attentively,  and 
by  no  means  leave  the  house,  even  though 
the   OS   uteri   should    not    be    dilated   to 


the  diameter  of  a  shilling :  but  when, 
in  process  of  time,  we  have  become  assured 
that  the  child  lies  transversely,  let  us  not 
exhibit  any  indication  of  anxiety  or  alarm, 
for  the  woman's  sake;  let  us  evade  her 
solicitous  inquiries  as  to  the  "  fairness  of 
the  case,"  by  some  general  reply,  and  hold 
ourselves  in  readiness  to  act  with  prompti- 
tude, should  the  bag  of  waters  break, 
or  any  other  vmtoward  occurrence  take 
place.  At  the  same  time,  however,  that 
we  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  the  unfor- 
tunate position  of  the  child,  it  is  right 
that  we  should  apprise  her  friends  that  it 
is  "  a  cross-birth ;"  tl:at  there  are  no  dan- 
gerous symptoms  at  present ;  that  she  will 
require  to  be  delivered  by  art  before  the 
labour  can  be  terminated;  and  that  the 
delivery,  as  it  must  be  an  artificial  one, 
will  necessarily  be  attended  with  hazard. 
.A.fter  this  explanation,  if  a  consultation 
be  required,  it  is  much  better  to  acquiesce 
than  take  the  risk  of  the  event  entirely  on 
ourselves. 

Having  conscientiously  discharged  this 
part  of  our  duty,  it  is  not  desirable  that 
we  should  be  in  constant  attendance  by 
the  bed-side  of  the  patient,  nor  make  fre- 
quent examinations,  lest  we  should  rup- 
ture the  membranes.  We  have  gained  all 
the  information  we  want;  we  cannot  at 
present  afford  any  assistance,  and  we  may 
do  irreparable  mischief.  We  may  pass  our 
finger  occasionally,  in  the  absence  of  pain, 
to  watch  the  degree  of  dilatation  that  has 
taken  place ;  and  when  the  os  uteri  will 
readily  admit  the  extremities  of  the  four 
fingers  and  thumb  as  far  as  the  second 
joint,  we  are  warranted  in  commencing 
the  operation.  For  the  first  time,  let 
us  now  tell  the  patient  that  "  the  child  is 
not  exactly  in  that  situation  which  we 
could  wish,  but  that  we  are  about  to 
do  something  to  remedy  its  position." 
She  will  most  likely  be  somewhat  alarmed, 
and  inquire  eagerly  if  her  "  child  is 
across."  We  may  re])ly  that  its  situation 
requires  some  alteration ;  assure  her  that 
what  we  shall  do  will  not  place  her  in  dan- 
ger; and  that  she  will  not  experience  more 
pain  in  the  aggregate  than  if  the  child 
were  presenting  naturally,  although  it 
may  be  a  little  more  acute  for  a  sliort  time. 
In  j)rocccding  to  the  operation,  the  first 
thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  position  of 
the  patient,  and  the  second  that  slie  should 
be  confined  to  a  certain  posture,  so  that 
she  may  not  be  able  to  move  out  of  our 
reach.  Unless  we  put  her  in  a  favourable 
position,  we  might  as  well  expect  to  ex- 
tract a  stone  from  the  bladder  with  the 
knees  close  together,  as  hope  to  effect  a 
safe  delivery.  Pewees  recommends  that 
the  patient  should  lie  upon  her  back,  with 
the  nates  brought  to  i>roject  somewhat 
over  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  the  feet  sup- 
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ported  by  two  chairs  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance; the  legs  being  separated,  and  the 
knees  bent.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this 
posture  would  be  very  irksome  and  dis- 
tressing to  the  patient,  as  well  as  incon- 
venient to  the  operator;  and  I  much  prefer 
the  position  adopted  universally  in  this 
country, — which  is,  indeed,  tliat  commonly 
taken  under  labour, — on  the  left  side,  wth 
the  knees  drawn  up  towards  the  abdomen, 
and  the  feet  resting  against  the  bed-jiost. 
The  only  alteration  required,  is  that  she 
should  be  brought  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  that  we  may  have  her  ])erfectly  under 
our  command.  The  next  point  is  to  re- 
strain her  in  this  position  ;  and  this  we 
may  accomplish  without  her  knowing  that 
we  are  confining  her  at  all.  We  request  a 
friend  to  take  hold  of  her  hand,  so  as  t-^ 
steady  the  shoulders.  Women  know  that 
in  common  labour,  when  the  expulsive 
pains  come  on,  they  are  much  assisted  by 
fixing  the  upper  part  of  their  person, 
through  the  means  of  a  towel  fastened  to 
some  unyielding  point ;  and  they  therefore 
seldom  object  to  grasping  the  hand  of  a 
friend  instead.  We  mustnotfail, however,  to 
give  this  assistant  a  previous  intimation  to 
resist  any  efforts  which  she  may  make  to 
draw  herself  away.  The  nurse  must  then 
raise  the  patient's  right  knee,-and  separate 
the  legs;  by  which  also  the  pelvis  is 
steadied  in  one  situation; — and  unless 
she  makes  a  violent  effort,  she  is  not 
likely  to  move  far  away.  The  operator 
must  then  take  off"  his  coat,  for  without 
this  precaution  he  will  necessarily  be 
foiled :  if  he  simply  turns  up  the  cufi",  the 
hand  is  only  admitted  half  within  the 
uterus,  and  no  advantage  can  be  gained; 
should,  indeed,  the  sleeve  even  allow  of 
being  turned  up  above  the  elbow,  it  com- 
presses the  biceps,  cramps  the  other  muscles, 
and  prevents  the  free  motion  of  the  arm. 
The  left  arm  and  hand  must  be  bared,  and 
anointed  with  some  unctuous  application  ; 
care  being  taken  not  to  grease  inside  of  the 
fingers,  or  the  palm.  Kneeling  then  by  the 
bed-side,  rather  than  sitting,  he  must  bring 
the  tops  of  the  fingers  and  thumb  close  toge- 
ther, nearly  into  the  same  level;  and  thus, 
forming  the  hand  into  the  shape  of  a  cone, 
commence  the  process  of  dilating,  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  caution,  first  the  ex- 
ternal parts,  next  the  vagina,  and  lastly 
the  OS  uteri  itself.  While  thus  introducing 
the  hand,  it  is  better  not  to  pause  until  it 
be  fairly  passed  within  the  uterine  mouth — 
unless,  indeed,  more  than  ordinary  ojipo- 
sition  be  experienced — and  we  must  by  no 
means  withdraw  it,  lest  we  lose  the  advan- 
tage wc  have  already  gained :  we  must 
therefore  be  prepared  to  resist  the  en- 
treaties of  our  patient  to  desist  from  our 
attempts.     My  reasons  for  recommendiiig 


the  left  hand  to  be  used  in  preference  to 
the  right,  I  shall  hereafter  trouble  you  with. 

The  stimulus  of  our  hand  will  most  pro- 
bably occasion  an  accession  of  uterine' 
contraction,  and  the  membranes  will  be 
protruded  downwards  against  the  extremi- 
ties of  our  fingers,  and  burst  without  any 
effort  on  our  part.  A  small  quantity  of 
liquor  amnii  will  escape  externally ;  but  as 
the  pelvis  is  more  or  less  occupied  by  our 
hand  and  arm,  a  plug  is  formed,  which 
prevents  the  entire  evacuation  of  the  water ; 
so  that  this  fluid  being  retained  in  the 
uterus,  permits  the  child  to  make  a  perfect 
and  easy  evolution.  The  membranes  being 
broken,  the  hand  enters  into  the  centre  of 
the  cavity  of  the  ovum,  and  comes  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  fcEtal  body. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  minutely  to 
ascertain  the  position  in  which  it  lies — 
although  to  have  obtained  such  knowledge 
earlier  might  be  desirable ;  for  the  fingers 
being  carried  round  to  the  chest,  the  hand 
may  be  slid  along  the  abdomen  until  one 
or  both  feet  be  felt,  which  must  be  firmly 
grasped,  and  the  breech  carefully  and 
slowly  brought  down  into  the  pelvis.  I 
think  it  highly  desirable  that  both  feet 
should  be  taken  hold  of,  if  they  lie  toge- 
ther  and  can  be  grasped  by  the  same  effort, 
because  the  evolution  of  the  foetus  is  so 
much  more  easily  accomplished  when  both 
are  brought  down  ;  but  if  one  only  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  neither  necessary  nor  proper 
that  we  should  spend  time,  and  inconve- 
nience our  patient,  by  searching  for  the 
other.  Mr.  Radford,  of  Manchester,  in- 
deed (whose  name  I  have  before  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  to  you  with  respect),  in  a 
late  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Med.  Journal, 
has  insisted  on  the  advantage  to  the  child 
of  bringing  only  one  foot  down  under  the 
operation  of  turning,  because  the  other 
leg,  bent  up  towards  the  abdomen,  pro- 
tects in  some  measure  the  funis  from  pres- 
sure, and  because  the  nates  thus  prepare 
the  passages  for  the  exit  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  child's  body.  The  breech  being  in 
the  pelvis,  the  princi])al  difficulty  of  the 
case  is  over;  it  is  reduced  to  one  of  the 
first  order  of  preternatural  presentations, 
and  must  be  terminated  by  the  rules  of 
which  you  are  in  possession.  Some  have 
recommended,  after  the  feet  are  brought 
down,  that  we  should  leave  the  case  to  be 
concluded  by  uterine  action ;  but  the 
highest  authorities  all  agree  that  it  is 
better  to  terminate  it  by  a  continuance  of 
artificial  efforts — gently,  tenderly,  and  cau- 
tiously applied — taking  advantage  of  the 
assistance  of  the  i^aius,  and  avoiding  all 
hurry  or  violence. 

Precautions.  ^-  Simple  and  easy  as  this 
operation  may  be  to  an  expert  hand,  it 
is  by  no  means   unlikely  that  a  younger 
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practitioner  will  become  somewhat  em- 
barrassed ;  and  there  are  some  other 
points,  therefore,  to  which  we  must  de- 
vote a  portion  of  our  attention,  besides 
the  rules  already  given. 

In  all  cases  where  it  becomes  necessary 
to  form  this  artificial  change  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  foetus,  a  jnece  of  strong  tape 
should  be  procured,  at  one  end  of  wliich 
a  running  noose  must  be  made,  to  be  ap- 
plied, if  requisite,  over  the  foital  ankle ; 
for  this  will  assist  us  materially  in  ex- 
tracting the  breech,  provided  any  difficulty 
be  exijcrienced  in  ])erforming  the  proper 
evolution.  This  is,  indeed,  particularly 
useful,  and  almost  indispensable,  when  the 
operation  is  performed  under  a  strongly- 
contracted  uterus;  and  its  mode  of  adapta- 
tion will  be  discussed  when  such  cases 
come  under  review. 

Again,  before  proceeding  to  tlie  opera- 
tion, it  is  right  that  we  should  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  bladder  is  empty  ;  and  if 
distended,  it  should  be  evacuated,  either 
by  the  voluntary  eflbrts  of  the  patient,  or 
by  the  catheter.  AVe  are  recommended  by 
.some  practitioners,  indeed,  to  throw  an 
enema  into  the  rectum  in  all  cases,  as 
well  as  draw  oft"  the  urine.  If  the  bowels 
be  much  loaded,  such  a  precaution  may  be 
highly  proper,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
as  much  room  in  the  i)elvis  as  possible, 
but  ordinarily  it  will  not  be  required;  and 
if  not  necessary,  may  be  hurtful,  partly  by 
complicating  our  duty,  partly  by  the 
loss  of  time  which  must  attend  its  ad- 
ministration, but  principally  from  the 
stimulus  whieh  may  be  propagated  to  the 
uterus,  and  whicJi  may  excite  increased 
action  in  that  organ — a  circumstance  we 
should  be  solicitous  to  avoid,  at  least 
before  the  introduction  of  the  hand. 

Nor  is  it  of  small  importance  that  we 
should  perfectly  satisfy  ourselves  it  is  a 
foot  we  have  grasped,  before  proceeding  to 
extract ;  for  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
thrown  off  our  guard  by  agitation,  or, 
anxious  to  finish  the  delivery,  are  seduced 
into  reprehensible  haste,  and,  by  mistake, 
bring  a  hand  down  into  the  vagina,  the 
shoulder  will  come  to  f)ccupy  the  brim; 
the  foetus  will  still  be  transverse,  and  we 
liave  to  renew  our  attempts  at  "  turning" 
under  very  much  increased  difficulties. 
The  two  limbs  may  be  discriminated 
from  each  other  by  the  marks  before 
enumerated.  And  I  would  here  strongly 
recommend  you  to  take  every  opportunity 
you  can  of  becoming  ac(]uainted  with  the 
peculiarities  which  the  difierent  parts  of 
an  infanj's  body  jjrcscnt  to  the  touch ; 
and  tills  you  may  easily  efleet  without 
exciting  observation,  by  carefully  handling 
those  children  for  whom  you  may  be  at 
diU'creut  times  consulted. 


After  what  I  have  just  now  said,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  nie  to  repeat  the  so-often 
inculcated  doctrine,  that  force  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  hand  being  never  called 
for,  is  to  be  deprecated  in  the  liveliest 
terms ;  that  hurry  in  the  extraction  of  the 
child  is  not  desirable,  and  seldom  neces- 
sary ;  and  tliat  nothing  can  warrant  us 
in  having  recourse  to  violence.  And  I 
shall  close  my  remarks  this  morning  by 
insisting  on  the  necessity  of  tlie  hand 
being  directed  by  the  mind,  even  in  the 
most  trifling  of  our  proceedings ;  and  by 
conjuring  you  ever  to  bear  in  remem- 
brance— during  this  as  well  as  all  other 
obstetrical  operations — the  delicacy  of  the 
structures  within  whieh  you  are  acting. 
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Lectcre  II. — Recapitulation  of  Lecture  I. — 
Effects  nf  atkalies,  alkaline  salts,  and  neutral 
salts,  in  combination  with  vegetable  acids, 
on  the  animal  aconmny  —  Sir  G.  Blane's 
opinions  on  the  use  of  carbonate  nf  potash — 
Front's  explanation  of  the  ]xncer  of  alkalies 
and  alkaline  salts  to  control  the  iuhic  acid  dia- 
thesis of  the  urine — Observations  and  experi- 
ments on  the  albuminous  urine  of  dropsies — 
Albumen  in  urine  not  always  to  be  detected 
by  the  application  of  a  heat  of  160° — Power 
of  the  alkalies  as  solvents  of  albumen  and 
other  soft  solids  of  tlie  body--Their  power  of 
promoting  absorption —  Huiham's  case  of 
long-continued  use  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
— Effect  on  the  blood — Use  nf  muriate  of 
soda  in  digestion — Dr.  Stevens's  opinions  on 
the  use  of  the  salts  in  the  blood — On  the  pro- 
duction of  carbonic  acid  and  animal  heat 
in  the  capillaries — The  alkalescent  state  of 
venous  blood  favourable  to  absorption  of  soft 
solids  and  coagulable  lymph  of  injiammution. 

Sir, 
In  my  former  lecture,  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  briefly  tracing  the  rise  of  the 
humoral  ])athology  in  this  country,  under 
the  auspices  of  Linacre  and  Cuius,  and 
following  up  its  history  to  tlie  time  of 
C'uUen,  when  it  met  with  its  complete 
overthrow.  I  adverted  to  a  ])a])er  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Stevens,  wliich  was  read  to 
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tliis  College,  detailing  the  effects  of  various 
substances  (particularly  acids,  alkalies, and 
neutral  salts)  upon  the  human  blood. 
Without  wishing  to  disparage  the  con- 
tributions to  physiology  made  by  that  gen- 
tleman, I  recalled  the  attention  of  my  au- 
dience to  the  experiments  and  opinions  of 
Boyle,  Boerhaavc,  Huxham,  Pringle,  Hal- 
ler,  and  Hewson,upon  this  same  subject — 
the  effects  of  acids,  alkalies,  and  neutral, 
salts  upon  the  human  blood ;  and  I  re- 
peated the  ex])eriments  of  these  great  men, 
and  exhibited  them  upon  this  table.  I 
concluded  by  stating  that  the  effects  of 
these  chemical  agents,  when  injected  into 
the  veins  of  man  and  living  animals,  were 
very  similar  to  their  operation  upon  the 
blood  when  fresh-drawn  from  a  vein. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  what  are 
the  effects  of  alkalies,  neutral  salts,  and 
acids,  upon  the  ^nimal  economy — what 
uses  they  are  applied  to  by  practical  phy- 
sicians— what  injurious  consequences  arise 
from  an  excessive  quantity  of  them  taken 
into  the  system — and  what  reasons  there 
are  for  believing  that  it  is  through  tlie 
blood  that  these,  and  some  other  analogous 
medicines,  act  upon  distant  organs. 

Alkalies  and  alkaline  salts  are  extensively 
cm])loyed  in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  In 
moderate  doses  they  are  some  of  the  most 
innocent  remedies  in  the  Pharmacopoeia; 
while  in  large,  or  frequently-repeated 
doses,  they  foriu  a  class  of  most  destructive 
poisons. 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane  long  since  pointed 
out  the  value  of  doses  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash, in  certain  diseases  of  the  urinary  or- 
gans; and  he  came  to  the  conclusion, 
"  that  the  neutralizing  property  of  alka- 
line substances  docs  certainly  reach  the 
urinary  secretion ;  for  (says  he)  by  the 
internal  use  of  tliem,  the  urine  loses 
its  quality  of  reddening  litmus  paper ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  alkalies,  mag- 
nesia, and  lime,  have  the  efl'ect  of  aggra- 
vating cases  in  which  the  concretions  con- 
sist of  the  triple  phosphates." 

But  it  is  to  Dr.  Prout  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  greater  part  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  effects  of  alkalies  and  alkaline 
salts  on  the  urine :  no  one  can  rise  fi-om 
the  perusal  of  his  treatise  without  feeling 
he  has  gained  much  valuable  practical 
information.  He  has  shewn  us  how 
effectually  he  has  been  able  to  control  the 
lithic  acid  diathesis  by  a  judicious  use  of 
alkalies  combined  with  vegetable  acids  *  : 
when  the  urine  is  steadily  acid,  high 
coloured,  and  concentrated  naturally,  it 
may,  by  repeated  small  doses  of  saline 
com])i>unds,  containing  a  vegetable  acid, 
be  cflcctually  rendered  alkaline,  and  kept 
so  lor  any  length  of  time. 


*  Prout  ou  Urinary  Diseases,  p2U2. 


There  is  another  class  of  cases  in  which 
alkaline  salts,  and  alkalies  in  combination 
with  a  vegetable  acid,  are  cmiiloyed  very 
generally,  and  with  success  ;  —  I  advert 
to  that  form  of  dropsy  termed  inflamma- 
tory dropsy,  generally  arising  from  the 
specific  action  of  cold  upon  the  con- 
stitution. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  urine  in  such 
cases,  when  tested  with  litmus  paper,  is 
found  to  be  acid,  and  that  when  heated  to 
160<^  Faht.  a  more  or  less  abundant  coagu- 
lation of  albumen  takes  place. 

The  i)resence  of  these  qualities  in  the 
urine  is  taken  by  many  excellent  practi- 
tioners as  an  indication  for  a  particular 
kind  of  treatment,  which  is  usually  anti- 
phlogistic or  depleting,  accompanied  by 
the  internal  use  of  saline  diuretics,  very 
commonly  the  tartrate  of  potash. 

This  plan  is  continued  for  a  few  days, 
the  urine  is  again  tested  with  litmus  paper, 
and  no  excess  of  acid  is  detected:  it  is 
submitted  to  heat,  and  no  coagulation  of 
albumen  ensues,  as  upon  the  first  occa- 
sion. A  certain  step  is  now  considered  to 
have  been  gained :  the  physician  flatters 
himself  that  he  has  got  rid  of  the  albumen ; 
but  this  I  believe  to  be  sometimes  an  ill- 
grounded  conclusion. 

From  the  observation  of  a  number  of 
cases  of  dropsy  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, some  arising  from  cold,  others  from 
organic  disease,  especially  of  the  kidney, 
I  have  remarked  for  some  time  past  that 
patients  with  albuminous  urine  likewise 
had  that  secretion  preternaturally  acid. 
As  soon  as  the  urine  was  rendered  neutral, 
or  approaching  to  an  alkalescent  state,  by 
the  internal  use  of  saline  comj)Ounds  with 
vegetable  acids,  no  coagulation  of  albumen 
took  place,  upon  the  application  of  the 
test  before  employed,  a  heat  of  160°. 

It  often  struck  me  as  a  most  remarkable 
fact,  that  u]Jon  one  visit  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  I  found  several  patients  in  a 
ward  with  albuminous  acid  urine;  and, 
upon  revisiting  the  patients  after  the  inter- 
val of  twenty-four  hours,  that  their  urine 
had  become  neutral,  or  nearly  alkaline, 
and  that  no  albumen  could  be  detected ; 
while,  after  another  interval  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  their  urine  had  again  become 
acid  and  alb  minous. 

Reflecting  upon  these  observations,  it 
appeared  to  me  probable  that  the  change 
from  an  acid  to  a  neutral  or  alkalescent 
state  of  the  urine  in  these  patients  was  the 
cause  of  the  non-appearance  of  coagulated 
albumen  upon  the  application  of  heat, 
rather  than  that  this  secretion  should 
have  undergone  such  ra])id  transitions  in 
its  component  parts,  in  sucli  short  inter- 
vals of  time.  To  elucidate  this  opinion,  I 
made  the  following  cxiierimcnts  upon  the 
urine  of  persons  labouring  under  dropsy 
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from  ?triictuial  ilianije  of  the  kidney,  from 
the  injurious  efl'ccts  of  cold,  and  in  that 
form  which  appears  after  scarlatina.  In 
all  of  those  cases  the  urine  was  albuminous 
and  acid. 

Case  I. — A  young  woman,  about  18 
years  of  age,  was  admitted  during  last 
"winter  into  St.  Bartholoniew's  Hospital, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Roberts,  suffering 
from  ascites  and  general  anasarca.  She 
stated  that  her  complaints  had  lasted  only 
a  few  weeks,  and  she  attributed  them  to  a 
violent  cold  caught  by  constant  exposure 
to  bad  weather. 

Her  urine  was  scanty,  turbid,  and 
changed  the  blue  litmus  paper  to  a  bright 
red.  A  portion  of  this  urine,  exposed  to 
heat,  at  first  became  clearer;  but  as  the 
heat  advanced  up  to  180°,  an  abundant 
coagulation  of  albumen  took  place;  so 
much  s  I  indeed,  that  the  portion  of  urine 
was  almost  converted  into  a  mass  of  coa- 
gulated albumen,  resembling  hardened 
white  of  egg. 

To  a  portion  of  this  urine,  equal  to  that 
employed  at  first,  I  added  a  few  drops  of 
liquor  ammonias,  until  turmeric  paper  was 
changed  to  a  brown  colour.  I  then  sub- 
mitted this  quantity  to  the  action  of  heat 
until  it  boiled,  but  no  coagulation  of 
albumen  took  ])lacc  as  before.  The  same 
rc-ult  was  obtained  upon  the  employment 
of  liquor  potassse,  instead  of  liquor  am- 
monise.  In  this  instance,  then,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  heat  alone  was  not  a  sufficient 
test  for  the  presence  of  albumen.  Upon 
neutralizing  the  alkali,  and  rendering  the 
urine  again  acid,  the  application  of  heat 
readily  coagulated  the  albumen.  This 
woman  died,  and,  upon  dissection,  her  kid- 
neys were  found  in  that  while,  hardened 
condition,  described  by  Dr.  Richard  Bright. 

Case  II. — In  January  last  a  man  was 
admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Latham,  suffering 
from  dropsy  arising  from  cold:  the  ana- 
sarca was  general.  At  my  request  he 
passed  two  ounces  of  urine  into  a  clean 
vessel :  it  changed  litmus  paper  to  a  pale 
pink  colour. 

A  small  quantity  of  this  urine  was 
heated  in  a  watch-glass  over  a  spirit  lamp, 
wlicn  flakes  of  all)unien  made  their  ap- 
pearance. To  this  portion  of  urine  thus 
treated  I  adiled  a  few  drojjs  of  liquor 
potassa»,  until  it  was  decidedly  alkaline. 
Upon  stirring  the  fluid  it  gradually  be- 
came clearer,  and  finally  the  coagulated 
albumen  was  entirely  re-dissolved  in  the 
urine. 

A  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  were  then 
added  to  this  same  quantity,  and  albumen 
was  again  coagulated. 

Another  portit)n  of  this  urine,  equal  in 
quantity  to  the  former,  was  jiourcd  into  a 


watch-glass,  and  a  small  quantity  of  liquor 
ammonia  added  to  it,  until  the  urine  was 
decidedly  alkaline :  the  application  of  heat 
had  no  power  of  coagulating  the  albumen 
when  the  urine  was  in  this  alkaline  state. 

A  few  drops  of  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  were  dropped  into  a  small  quan- 
tity of  this  urine,  and  an  immediate  white 
preci])ilate  was  formed. 

In  this  experimentheatalone  was  proved 
to  be  an  insufficient  test  of  the  presence  of 
albumen  in  the  urine;  and  it  likewise  ap- 
peared that  liquor  potass^  had  the  power 
of  re-dissolving  coagulated  albumen.  This 
propertv'  of  liquor  potassse  to  retain  albu- 
men uncoagulated,  when  exposed  to  aheat  of 
160*^  or  180",  and  also  of  re-dissolving  coa- 
gulated albumen,  I  believe  is  not  generally 
known. 

Dr.  Bostock,  indeed,  states  that  "  the 
chemical  relations  of  coagulated  albumen 
differ  from  those  before  coagulation.  After 
this,"  according  to  Dr.  Bostock,  "  it  be- 
comes completely  insoluble  in  water*." 
This,  however,  I  venture  to  say  is  not  per- 
fectly correct;  for  if  the  albumen  be  coa- 
gulated by  a  feeble  acid,  or  by  the  appli- 
cation of  moderate  heat,  it  is  again  solu- 
ble in  an  alkaline  solution  f.  This  pro- 
perty of  an  alkaline  solution  to  re-dissolve 
coagulated  albumen  seems  to  strengthen 
the  opinion  of  3Ir.  Braude|,  who  regards 
liquid  albumen  as  a  solution  of  solid  albu- 
men in  alkali;  and  that  galvanism,  acids, 
and  alcohol,  coagulate  it  by  the  abstraction 
of  alkali.  Albumen,  in  its  liquid  state  in 
the  egg,  is  also  alkaline,  being  combined 
with  soda. 

Case  III. — In  the  month  of  February 
last  I  examined  the  urine  of  a  boy,  drop- 
sical after  scarlatina.  I  found  the  urine 
acid,  and  upon  the  application  of  heat, 
flakes  of  albumen  were  very  apjiarent.  To 
a  small  portion  of  this  urine,  with  its  albu- 
men coagulated,  I  added  a  few  drops  of 
licjuor  potassaj,  which,  after  a  short  time, 
re-dissolved  the  albumen  ;  and,  upon  the 
second  application  of  heat  to  this  alkales- 
cent uriue,  no  coagulation  took  place. 

Case  IV. — Charles  Brown,  jet.  20,  a 
fisherman,  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hosjiital,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Latham,  I\iay  1,  1834,  sufloring  from 
hapmaturia  to  a  great  extent,  which  he 
stated  had  first  a])peared  after  a  violent 
strain.  His  urine  was  abundant,  highly 
acid,  of  the  colour  of  damson  juice,  and 
when  exposed  to  the  temi)erature  of  160", 

•  Physiology,  vol.  i.  pp.  440  and  472. 

+  It"  the  albumen  be  coagulated  suddenly  by 
a  strong  heat,  I  have  found  it  much  less  soluble 
in  alkalies  tlian  when  a  moderate  heat  is  em- 
ployed. In  the  former  case  the  albumen  under- 
goes some  decomposition,  for  almost  uU  its  former 
properties  are  altered. 

t  Philos.  Trans.  1803,  p.  373. 
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e.\liibite<l  a  dense  white  cloud  of  albumen. 
He  was  ordered  to  take  3ss.  of  tartrate  of 
potash  every  six  hours. 

In  twenty-four  hours  the  urine  had  in- 
creased in  quantity;  there  was,  however, 
much  less  appearance  of  blood  in  it. — 
When  tested,  it  appeared  quite  neutral, 
and  no  cnasfulation  of  albumen  took  place 
on  the  application  of  heat. 

After  forty-eight  hours  from  liis  admis- 
sion, the  urine  again  contained  a  larger 
quantity  of  blood.  When  it  had  stood 
some  time,  spontaneous  coagulation  of 
fibrin  formed  in  it;  the  urine  was  still 
neutral,  but  no  coagulation  of  albumen 
was  produced  upon  heating  it  up  to  212*^, 
although,  from  the  large  quantity  of  blood 
in  it,  the  albumen  must  have  existed  there 
in  abundance.  He  then  discontinued  the 
internal  use  of  the  tartrate  of  potash,  and 
his  urine  gradually  became  pale,  clear, 
slightly  acid,  free  from  blood,  and  no  albu 
men  could  be  detected  in  it. 

This  case  exhibits  more  strongly  than 
the  three  former,  that  the  alkaline  salts, 
and  salts  with  a  vegetable  acid,  have  not 
only  the  power  of  changing  the  urine  from 
a  highly  acid  to  an  alkalescent  state  in  a 
very  short  time,  but  that  when  the  urine 
is  thus  changed,  that  it  has  the  power  of 
retaining  a  very  large  quantity  of  albumen 
in  solution,  and  that  this  is  not  detectable 
by  the  application  of  heat  in  the  ordinary 
method. 

The  lecturer  here  performed  the  follow- 
ing experiments  on  albuminous  urine: — 

1,  Albumen  coagulated  hyheat ;  2,  Re-dissolved 
hi/  alkalies;  3,  Albumen  rendered  perma- 
nentlii  soluble  by  the  addition  of  liquor  c.mmo- 
7iiir,  liquor  potasses,  and  carbonas  potassee  ; 
4,  Albumen  not  rendered  permanently  soluble 
bu  sulphate  of  soda,  but  cnagulates  on  the  ap- 
plication of  heat ;  5,  yltbumuious  urine  con- 
verted inio  a  gelatinous  fluid  by  the  addition 
of  solution  of  tartaric  acid. 

From  these  experiments  I  think  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  application  of  heat 
alone  is  not  a  sufticient  means  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  albumen  in  the 
urine.  Unless  the  urine  be  acid  naturally, 
or  rendered  so  chemically,  the  albumen 
may  escape  detection.  Blackall  long 
since  made  the  remark,  that  he  believed 
that  "  the  serous  urine  (albuminous)  at 
tlie  time  of  its  being  made,  is  never  with- 
out an  excess  of  acid*."  This  observation 
of  Blaekall's,  I  think,  may  be  thus  ren- 
dered,— that,  unless  the  urine  be  acid,  no 
albumen  will  be  discovered,  or  tlte  "  serous" 
qni:lities  will  not  be  discovered. 

If  llic  physician,  then,  should  be  called  to 
a  dropsical  patient,  whose  urine  upon  ana- 

•  Observatiuiis  ou  Drupsic.-,  p.  20u. 


lysis  proves  neutral,  and  where  no  coagu- 
lation takes  place  on  the  application  of 
lieat,  he  must  not  conclude  that  no  albu- 
men exists  in  that  urine,  nor  that  the  kid- 
ney is  not  undergoing  that  change  of  struc- 
ture which  has  been  so  faithfully  described, 
and  beautifully  delineated,  in  the  work  of 
Dr.  Bright*. 

About  four  years  since  I  met  with  the 
following  case,  in  which  I  now  think, 
from  my  then  ignorance  of  the  foregoing 
facts  with  respect  to  the  great  solubility 
of  albumen  in  alkaline  solutions  and  alka- 
lescent urine,  that  I  fell  into  an  error. 

A  sailor  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  with  ascites  and  gene- 
ral anasarca.  From  his  own  account  his 
complaints  had  originated  from  cold,  and 
consequently  saline  diuretics  were  pre- 
scribed for  him.  His  symptoms,  after  a 
short  residence  in  the  hospital,  indicated  a 
deejjcr-seated  cause  of  disease ;  and  his 
kidneys  were  suspected  to  be  affected.  His 
urine  was  heated  frequently  during  the 
last  three  weeks  of  his  life,  but  no  coagu- 
lation of  albumen  took  place. 

I  examined  this  man's  body  after  death, 
and  found  that  the  kidneys  had  under- 
gone that  kind  of  disorganization  described 
by  Dr.  Bright.  This  case,  at  the  time, 
appeared  to  me  to  militate  against  the 
statements  of  that  author,  whose  object 
was  to  establish  the  fact,  "  that  certain 
dropsical  affections  depend  more  on  the 
derangement  of  the  kidi'.eys  themselves 
than  has  been  generally  supposed ;  and 
that  the  albuminous  nature  of  the  urine 
frequently  points  out  the  particular  cases 
in  which  these  organs  are  the  seat  of  the 
diseasef." 

In  this  case  no  albuminous  nature  of 
the  urine  had  pointed  out  the  change  of 
structure  in  the  kidneys.  I  therefore  took 
the  kidneys  to  Dr.  Bright,  who  said  they 
were  excellent  s])ecimens  of  the  disease  he 
had  described,  but  he  could  not  satisfacto- 
rily account  for  the  absence  of  albumen  in 
the  urine. 

Little  doubt,  however,  now  remains  in 
my  mind  upon  this  case.  The  test  for  al- 
bumen I  had  employed  was  insufficient, 
after  the  long  use  of  saline  diuretics  by 
this  patient.  Subsequent  experience  has 
con\inced  me  of  the  accuracy  of  Dr. 
Bright's  observations;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  with  tliat  author,  that  in  all 
cases  in  which  I  have  observed  the  urine 
albunjinous,  that  the  kidney  itself  has 
acted  an  important  part ;  that  it  was  al- 
ready functionally  deranged,  although, 
very  often,  not  organically  affected  |." 

•  Diseased    Kidney    in    Diopsy.      Dr.  Bright, 
S:c.  S:c. 
t  ll)id,  page  70. 
t   Ibid,  page  4. 
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In  the  cathcctic  class  of  dropsies,  witli 
albuminous  urine,  1  have  t^enerally  found 
the  l<idney  disorganized ;  but  in  tiie 
slighter  forms  of  dropsy  from  cold,  and 
that  coming  on  after  scarlatina — in  both 
of  which  class  of  cases  the  urine  contains 
an  excess  of  albumen — there  have  not  ap- 
peared to  me  sufficient  grounds  for  sus- 
pecting the  kidneys  to  be  oi-ganically  af- 
fected. 

The  alkalies,  then,  not  only  possess  the 
power  of  retaining  albumen  in  solution 
uneoagulatcd,  when  exposed  to  a  heat  of 
KJO*^,  but,  under  certain  circumstances, 
they  possess  the  power  of  re-dissolving  co- 
agulated albumen.  But  it  is  not  over  al- 
bumen alone,  of  the  various  kinds  of  ani- 
mal matter,  that  the  alkalies  possess  the 
])ower  of  solvents ;  it  extends  to  almost  all 
the  soft  solids  of  the  animal  body.  Fibrin, 
fat,  and  medullary  matter,  are  soluble  in 
strong  alkaline  solutions ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  concentrated  alkalies  will 
soften  many  animal  tissues,  such  as  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes,  reducing 
them  to  a  pulpy  mass. 

Pus  and  softened  tuberculous  matter  are 
almost  entirely  soluble  in  strong  solutions 
of  caustic  potash.  In  short,  it  would  ap- 
jjcar  that  alkaline  fluids  are  the  proper 
.solvents  of  animal  matter  in  general. 

Flow  far  do  we  find,  from  experience, 
that  the  internal  use  of  alkalies  and  neu- 
tral salts,  formed  Avith  vegetable  acids, 
])roduces  effects  upon  the  blood  and 
soft  solids  similar  to  those  observed  out  of 
the  body }  Dr.  Prout  has  fully  established 
the  fact,  that  the  long-continued  use  of 
neutral  salts,  in  which  the  acid  is  of  vege- 
table origin,  and  alkaline  remedies,  will 
l)roduce  a  tendency  to  the  phosphatic  dia- 
thesis with  alkaline  urine. 

I  have  attempted  to  show,  in  this  lec- 
ture, that  these  remedies,  when  taken  in- 
ternally, convert  the  urine  into  a  fluid  capa- 
ble of  holding  a  large  quantity  of  albumen 
in  solution,  which  is  not  coagulable  by 
heat ;  and  that  this  arises  from  the  alka- 
lescent state  of  the  urine. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  these  alkaline 
remedies  will  exert  their  influence  at  other 
points  of  the  animal  economy,  as  well  as 
in  the  kidney,  and  thus  render  the  soft  so- 
lids, in  diflcrent  i)arts,  in  a  state  more  fit 
for  absorption  ? 

In  fact,  ])hysicians  arc  continually  em 
))l(»ying  the  ])urc  alkalies,  their  carbdnates 
and  salts,  with  vegetable  acids,  both  to  ex- 
cite absorption,  and  the  separation  of  a 
larger  quantity  of  watery  secretions,  either 
as  diaphoretics  or  diuretics. 

It  is  now  very  generally  believed  by  phv- 
siologists,  that  the  human  stomach  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  decomposing  all  saline 
comjiounds,  into  which  vegetable  acids  en- 
ter as  ingredients,  and  of  eliminating  their 


alkaline  bases.  These,  in  the  course  of 
the  circulation,  are  canned  both  to  the 
skin  and  kidney  ;  and  it  will  be  found  upon 
in(juiry,  that  almost  every  one  of  our  saline 
diuretics,  or  diaphoretics,  are  compounds 
with  vegetable  acids.  'I'he  alkalies,  then, 
act  as  diuretics,  or  dia|)horetics,  according 
as  the  circulation  is  determined  by  acci- 
dental circumstances,  or  individual  idio- 
syncrasies, either  to  the  internal  or  exter- 
nal i)arts  of  the  body. 

jS'itrate  of  potash  is  the  only  saline  diu- 
retic which  is  not  a  compound  of  a  vege- 
table acid  with  an  alkali;  and  the  mode 
of  ojieration  of  this  salt  is  certainly  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  salts  with  vegetable 
acids.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  nitre 
enters  the  circulation  unchanged,  and  sti- 
mulates the  kidney  to  an  increased  secre- 
tion of  urine,  in  which  it  has  been  de- 
tected unchanged*.  There  are  symptoms 
also  referable  to  the  head  not  uncommonly 
attending  the  internal  use  of  nitre,  which, 
I  believe,  do  not  occur  with  other  saline 
diuretics.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
suspecting  that  these  violent  pains  in  the 
head  were  caused  by  the  large  quantity  of 
nitre  circulating  with  the  blood  through 
the  cranium. 

But  what  are  the  effects  of  the  alkalies, 
their  carbonates,  and  salts,  with  vegetable 
acids,  when  administered  in  long-continued 
or  excessive  dosesf  ?  The  fixed  alkalies, 
and  their  carbonates,  when  administered 
in  excessive  doses,  destroy  the  texture  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  This  lesion,  of  course,  impairs 
the  powers  of  digestion  and  assimilation,; 
and  a  lingering  death,  almost  resembling 
starvation,  is  the  result. 

Huxham  illustrates  the  eflects  of  a  long- 
continued  use  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
upon  the  animal  economy  by  a  most  in- 
teresting case,  which  I  shall  here  relate +. 

"  I  had  lately  under  my  care,"  writes 
Huxham,  "  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and 
family,  who  so  habituated  himself  to  the 
use  of  vast  quantities  of  the  volatile  salts, 
that  at  length  he  would  eat  them  in  a 
very  astonishing  manner,  as  other  people 
eat  sugar  and  carrawa\'  seeds.  The  conse- 
quence soon  was,  that  he  brought  on  a 
hectic  fever,  vast  ha?morrhages  from  the  in- 
testines, nose,  and  gums  ;  every  one  of  his 
teeth  dropped  out,  and  he  could  eat  nothing 
solid ;  he  wasted  vastly  in  his  flesh,  and 
his  muscles  became  as  soft  and  flabby  as 
those  of  a  new-born  infant;  and  he  broke 
out  all  over  his  body  in  pustules.  His 
urine  was  always  excessively  high-  coloured, 
turbid,  and  very  foetid.  He  was  at  last 
persuaded  to  leave  ofl'  this  pernicious  cus- 

*  Thomson's  Dispensatory,  page  .5.50. 
t  Christisoii  on  Poisons,  first  edit.  p.  153.     (Of 
tl;c  alkiilies  and  alkaline  salts.) 
t  Huxhum,  p.  5i- 
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torn;  but  he  had  so  effectually  ruined  his 
constitution,  that  though  he  rubbed  on  in  a 
miserable  manner  for  several  months,  he 
died,  and  in  the  highest  degree  of  maras- 
mus. And  I  am  persuaded  he  would  have 
died  much  sooner,  had  he  not  constantly 
drank  very  freely  of  the  most  fine  and 
generous  wines,  and  daily  used  large  (juan- 
tities  of  asses'  milk  and  antiscorbutic 
juices,  acidulated  with  juice  of  lemon." 

It  was  Huxham's  opinion  *,  "  that  the 
volatile  alkaline  salts  were  often  im- 
properly administered  in  putrid  pestilen- 
tial fevers,  or  of  the  petechial  kind,  in 
which  the  blood  was  already  too  much 
broken  and  dissolved."  He  thought  that 
when  the  blood  is  largely  stocked  with 
them,  "  that  it  becomes  a  kind  of  fiery 
lixivium,  which  is  destructive  of  the 
nervous  fibrill^  and  ultima  vascula." 

He  has  given  the  above  case  in  confirma- 
tion of  his  opinion;  and  Christison,  in  his 
work  on  Poisons f,  briefly  adverts  to  it,  as 
a  good  specimen  of  the  injurious  effects  of 
long  continued  doses  of  a  volatile  alkali 
on  the  human  body. 

The  alkalies,  their  carbonates,  and  salts, 
formed  with  vegetable  acids,  when  admi- 
mistered  in  frequent  small  doses,  exert 
their  chemical  properties  on  the  urine; 
and  this  can  only  take  place  through  the 
blood. 

When,  however,  the  alkalies  are  ad- 
ministered in  excessive  doses,  it  would  ap- 
pear tliat  they  exert  their  disorganising 
effects  upon  the  blood  itself,  in  a  manner 
very  similar  to  their  effects  on  that  fluid 
when  mixed  with  it  when  fresh  drawn 
from  a  vein. 

The  other  saline  compounds  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  consisting  of 
alkalies  in  combination  with  mineral  acids, 
are  almost  all  of  them  found  existing  in 
urine  in  perfect  health.  These  salts  are 
the  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda,  the 
phosphate  of  soda,  and  the  muriates  of 
soda  and  ammonia. 

It  is  not  ascei-taincd  that  the  stomach 
possesses  any  power  of  decomposing  the 
sulphates  and  phosphates.  When  admi- 
nistered internally,  they  perhajjs  enter  the 
blood  in  part  unchanged,  but  the  greater 
part  passes  along  the  alimentary  canal, 
exciting  the  mucous  membrane  to  increased 
secretion ;  and  in  this  manner  they  act  as 
purgatives. 

The  muriate  of  soda  existing  in  the 
blood  and  urine  in  health  in  larger  quan- 
tity tlian  any  other  salt,  probably  performs 
most  important  services  in  the  functions  of 
digestion,  assimilation,  secretion,  and  per- 
haps, also,  in  the  maintenance  of  animal 
heat. 


The  muriates  found  in  human  blood  are 
triple  the  quantity  of  those  in  ox  bhxid 
and  that  of  other  graminivorous  animals, 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  salt  consumed  by 
man  in  his  food*. 

I  shall  not  scruple  to  quote  the  opinions 
of  Dr.  Prout  upon  the  action  of  muriate  of 
soda  in  the  function  of  digestion. 

The  food  having  been  previously  broken 
down  by  mastication,  and  received  a  due 
admixture  of  saliva,  is  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  where  it  has  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  water,  in  order  that  it  may 
enter  the  lacteal  vessels  for  the  support  of 
the  body. 

"  Of  the  important  secretion  of  the  sto- 
mach," says  Dr.  Proutf ,  "  chlorine,  in  some 
state  or  other  of  combination,  is  an  ingre- 
dient. The  powerful  influence  of  this  ele- 
mentary principle  seems  mainly  to  contri- 
bute towards  eflecting  the  union  of  the 
food  with  water.  It  often  happens,  that 
instead  of  chlorine,  a  quantity  of  free 
muriatic  acid  is  elicited.  The  source  of 
this  chlorine  or  muriatic  acid  must  be  the 
common  salt  which  exists  in  the  blood  :  to 
suppose  that  it  is  generated,  is  quite  an 
unnecessary  hypothesis.  The  chlorine  is 
therefore  secreted  from  the  blood.  Perhaps 
the  decomposition  of  the  salts  of  the  blood 
may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  eleotricity.  What  becomes  of 
tiie  soda,"  inquires  Dr.  Prout  ;  and  I 
would  add,  of  the  potash  also,  "  fnmi 
which  the  chlorine  has  been  disunited.'" 
These  alkalies  remain  behind,  partly,  of 
course,  in  the  blood,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  weak  alkaline  condition  essential  to 
the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  and  partly  com- 
bined with  alimentary  matter  in  the  sto- 
mach, for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more 
readily  soluble  in  water. 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Prout,  that  in  the 
process  of  digestion  chlorine  is  disunited 
from  the  muriates,  and  that  the  alkalies 
remain  for  the  purposes  just  mentioned, 
appears  to  me  to  be  strengthened  by  tlie 
following  reasons,  in  addition  to  those  ad- 
duced by  that  philosopher,  in  his  recent 
essay  on  the  chemistry  of  organization. 

In  the  digestive  process,  it  is  evident 
that  some  agents  are  at  work  which  have 
the  power  of  reducing  the  heterogeneous 
mass  of  materials  taken  into  the  stomach 
at  an  ordinary  meal  into  a  homogeneous, 
almost  colourless  and  inodorous  fluid,  the 
chyle. 

Now  chlorine  out  of  the  body  is  known 
to  possess  the  singular  properties  of  de- 
stroying animal  odours  and  vegetable 
colours,  and  of  combining  with  albumen. 
If  an  albuminous  fluid  be  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  deutochloride  of  mercury,  the 
attraction  of  chlorine  is  so  great  for  albu- 


*  Hu.xham    on  the    Use  of  Volatile    Alkaline         *  Berzelius's  Chemical   Propeities  of  Animal 
Salts   p.  54.  Fluids;  Wed.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  ni.  p.  220. 

t  Pn^e  168  ;  fiist  edit.  t  Proufs  Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  41*4. 
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incn,  tliat  one  pro] oition  of  clilorino  quits 
tlif  incrciirv,  and  combines  witli  the  albu- 
men, leavinfi:  tbe  deutochloride  in  llie 
innocuous  state  of  protochloride,  or  calo- 
mel. Besides  this,  the  alkalies,  conibininq; 
with  albumen  and  other  soft  animal  solids 
out  of  the  body,  possess  the  power  of  re- 
ducing them  to"  a  pulp,  and  rendering  them 
more  soluble  in  water. 

This  attempt  to  explain  some  of  the 
])henomena  occurring  in  digestion  upon 
chemical  reasoning,  has  this  point  in  its 
favour,  that  it  only  assumes  that  principles 
whose  cfl'ects  out  of  the  body  can  be 
studied  and  submitted  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment, have  a  corresponding  action  in  the 
body. 

Sir  John  Pringle  made  a  very  extensive 
series  of  experiments  on  the  effects  of  va- 
rious chemical  agents  mixed  with  animal 
matter,  and  he  attempted  to  draw  up  a 
scale  of  their  antiseptic  virtues.  Now  I 
am  aware  that  many  of  his  conclusions 
are  founded  upon  principles  which  modern 
chemistry  has  proved  to  be  incorrect ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  singular  that  his  experi- 
ments upon  the  effects  of  muriate  of  soda 
brought  him  to  the  following  opinion  :— 

"  Sea  salt,  the  indispensable  seasoner  of 
animal  food,  has  been  supposed  to  act  by  an 
antiseptic  quality,  correcting  the  too  great 
tendency  of  meats  to  putrefaction.  It 
should  seem,  from  my  experiments,  that 
salt  is  subservient  to  digestion,  chiefly  by 
its  septic  virtue— that  is,  by  softening  and 
resolving  meats;  an  action  very  different 
from  what  is  believed  *." 

Such,  then,  are  the  jirobable  uses  of  the 
muriates  of  soda  and  i>otash,  in  the  im- 
portant function  of  digestion. 

These  and  other  salts  of  soda  and  potash 
would  appear,  from  recent  inquiries,  to  be 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  blood;  and  are,  perhaps, 
likewise  essential  agents  in  the  generation 
of  animal  heat  at  every  part  of  the  system. 

Tt  has  long  been  known  to  physiologists, 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  saline  matter  is 
constantly  present  in  the  blond,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  albuminous  fluids;  and  they 
were  naturally  led  to  conclude  that  those 
salts  j)erformed  some  useful  purpose  in  the 
animal  economy. 

Up  to  the  time  when  Haller  wrote  his 
ElementaPhysiologiae, neither  thenatureof 
these  salts  nor  their  uses  were  understood. 
This  j)hysiologist  informs  his  readersf, 
"  Salem  quidcm  sanguini  inisse  sapor  pro- 
dit.  Quis  antem  is  sal  sit,  nondum  inde 
definitus.  Variis  modis  ad  naturam  hujus 
sails,  alioruraque  elementorum  sanguinis 
indagandam  acceditur,  (1)  admistis  sali- 
bus,  (2)  per  observatos  morbos,  (3)per  pu- 
tredineni,  denique  ignis  tortura  adhibita  +. 

*  Pringle  on  Diseases  of  the  Army,  p.  .352. 
t  El.  Physiol.   Lib.  J.  Sect.  2.  Art.  IS,  24. 
t  Haller   himself,  however,   came   to  no   very 
satisfactory     conclusions,      although     lie     went 


The  conjectures  of  more  modern  writers, 
that  these  salts  may  stimulate  the  nerves 
of  the  heart — that  they  may  aid  in  the 
operations  of  secreting  organs — that  they 
may  contribute  to  the  process  of  diges- 
tion— may  all  be  found  concisely  detailed 
in  Dr.  Bostock's  Physiology*. 

Dr.  Prout  has  recently  given  a  more 
rational  explanation  of  their  operation  in 
the  digestive  ])Vocess,  which  I  have  de- 
tailed to  you  ;  and  to  his  theory  I  have 
ventured  to  add  a  few  corroborative  facts. 
Dr.  Stevens,  on  the  other  hand,  has  offered 
some  most  ingenious  views  of  the  agency 
of  these  salts  on  the  blood,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  animal  heat  is  produced 
at  every  part  of  the  system. 

Dr.  Stevens  announced  the  followed  pro. 
positions,  supported  by  a  long  and  rather 
tortuous  train  of  arguments,  and  by  many 
experiments,  most  of  which  I  have  re- 
peated, and  found  to  be  essentially  correct. 

1.  That  the  blood  owes  its  red  colour 
entirely  to  the  presence  of  the  saline  mat- 
ter in  it. 

'2.  That  the  dark  cohmr  of  venous  blood 
arises  from  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid. 

3.  That  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
can  only  affect  the  colour  of  the  blood  by 
attracting  carbonic  acid  from  it;  and 

4.  No  arterial  tint  is  produced  on  the 
blood  by  the  action  of  th.e  atmosphere,  un- 
less saline  matter  is  present. 

The  effects  of  acids,  alkalies,  and  neu- 
tral salts  in  general,  when  mixed  with  the 
blood,  I  have  already  mentioned  and  ex- 
hibited here. 

There  are  now  strong  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  some  power  similar  to  that 
existing  in  the  stomach,  and  which  de- 
composes the  muriates  there,  exists  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  animal  system. 

It  had  long  been  a  disputed  question 
among  physiologists,  whether  the  carbonic 
acid  expired  in  respiration  was  formed  in 
the  lungs,  by  the  combination  of  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  iitmosjihere  with  the  carbon  of 
the  venous  blood,  or  whether  a  certain 
portion  of  oxygen  entered  the  blood  in  the 
lungs,  and  was  carried  into  the  circula- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  carbonic  acid 
was  formed  in  the  course  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  only  thrown  ofl'  in  the  lungs. 
The  experiments  of  Dr.  VV.  F.  Edwards 
have  inclined  physiologists  of  the  present 
dav  to  adopt  the  latter  opinion— that  car- 
bonic acid  is  formed  in  the  course  of  the 
circulation,  and  is  merely  thrown  off  by 
the  lungs.  The  striking  fact  brought  into 
pul)lic  notice  by  Dr.  Stevens,  that  oxygen 
has  a  powerfulattraction  for  carbonic  acid, 
corroborated  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Edwards, 
founded  upon  experiments  totally  different 

through  a  number  of  experiments.     With  all  his 
great  qualities,  Haller  was  an  indifferent  chemist ; 
and  he  was  himself  aware  of  his  defect,  and  la- 
mented it. 
•  Vol.  I,  p.  479. 
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from  those  of  Dr.  Stevens.  Admitting 
this  view  of  the  question  to  he  the  correct 
one,  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  where  is  this 
carbonic  acid  formed  ? 

Dr.  Edwards,  Dr.  Stevens,  Dr.  Hodgkin, 
and  others,  who  have  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  this  part  of  phjsiolo2;y,  think 
that  with  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid 
at  every  part  of  the  animal  frame,  heat  is 
evolved ;  and  that  the  i)roduction  of  this 
animal  heat  always  bears  a  close  and  ne- 
cessary relation  to  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  produced.  The  carbonic  acid  exist- 
ing in  the  venous  blood  is  ascribed,  by 
these  physiologists,  to  the  union  of  the 
oxygen  imbibed  by  the  blood  in  the  lungs, 
with  certain  proportions  of  carbon  at  every 
part  of  the  animal  frame  to  which  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  extends. 

The  feeble  connexion  between  the  al- 
kali and  the  acid  in  the  alkaline  carbo- 
nates— the  powerful  attraction  of  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere  for  carbonic  acid — 
even  exerting  its  influence  through  mem- 
branes of  some  density,  and  the  power 
which  exists  in  the  animal  economy  of  de- 
eomj)osing  saline  compounds,  are  reasons 
which  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  venous  blood  is  in  part  due  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  carbonates  of  the 
blood  in  the  capillaries.  This  fluid  is, 
then,  left  in  a  slightly  alkalescent  state. 
Now  all  solid  parts  of  our  frame  must  be 
dissolved,  or  rendered  soluble  in  water,  be- 
fore they  can  be  absorbed,  or  removed; 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  most  of 
the  soft  solids  are  soluble  in  an  alkaline 
fluid ;  so  that  admitting  the  partial  de- 
composition of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  a 
use  is  pointed  out  for  their  constant  ap- 
pearance in  healthy  blood;  for,  without 
them,  it  would  be  difficult  for  absorption 
of  albuminous  matter  to  take  place. 

I  would  here  remind  my  audience  how 
much  pathology  has  been  improved  by  the 
attention  paid  to  morbid  actions  and  re- 
parative processes  going  forward  on  the 
surface  of  the  body ;  especially  in  ulcera- 
tions and  adhesions  of  divided  parts.  In- 
formation no  less  important  in  elucidating 
the  operations  of  the  animal  economy,  has 
been  afforded  by  careful  observations  on 
diseases  of  the  eye.  In  that  disease  of  the 
eye  termed  iritis,  if  the  inflammation  be 
not  controlled  by  art,  the  disease  goes  on 
to  its  second  stage,  and  coagulable  lymph 
is  thrown  out  into  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  eye.  The  globule  of  lymph  can  be 
carefully  watched  through  the  transparent 
cornea,  and  if  the  inflammation  proceeds, 
vessels  can  be  seen  forming  upon  it.  It 
thus  becomes  organized,  and  its  subse- 
quent absorption  is  then  slow  and  difficult. 
But  if  the  inflammation  be  arrested  by 
copious  bleeding  and  the  free  use  of  mer- 
cury, we  observe  the  globule  of  lymph  be- 


coming ragged  at  its  edges,  gradually  di- 
minishing in  size,  and  eventually  it  dis- 
appears. I  believe  this  lymph  has  been 
gradually  and  slowly  dissolved  in  the 
aqueous  humour.  The  lymph  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  albumen :  the  bleeding  dimi- 
nishes the  quantity  of  the  albuminous 
parts  of  the  blood ;  the  mercury  not  only 
stimulates  the  circulation,  but  it  produces 
increased  secretion  from  neighbouring 
glands,  and  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
alkalescence*  of  the  urine  and  other  secre- 
tions. All  circumstances,  then,  conspire 
to  the  solution  and  absorption  of  coagula- 
ble lymph  effused  in  inflammations  f . 


QUESTION 

OF   THE 

ORIGINALITY  OF  SIR  CHARLES 
BELL'S  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  following-  extracts  from  a  paper  in 
the  Edinburg'h  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  which  has  just  been  published, 
will  at  once  shew  the  object  of  the 
communication  iu  which  they  are  con- 
tained, and  the  spirit  which  animates 
the  writer.  M.  Bellingeri,  of  Turin,  is 
the  aiitlior  whose  Inaug-ural  Disserta- 
tion is  the  subject  of  the  critical  analy- 
sis.    The  passages  stand  thus: 

"  We  propose,  in  g'iving'  some  ac- 
count of  the  inquiries  of  the  learned 
foreigner  whose  writing's  are  enumerated 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  to  consider 
the  doctrines  taught  on  the  fifth  and 
seventh  nerves  by  that  physician,  several 
years  before  the  time  at  which  Sir 
Charles  Bell  published;  and  to  see  to 
what  extent  they  agree  or  differ  from 
those  inculcated  by  the  latter  author.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  five  years, 
at  least,  before  Sir  Charles  Bell  commu- 
nicated to  tlie  Royal  Society  of  London 
his  peculiar  doctrines  on  the  uses  of  the 
fifth  and  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  Belling-eri 
had  published  a  mostmiuuteand  elaborate 
view  of  the  anatomical  distribution  and 


•  Dr.  Prout  on  the  PhospLatic  Diathesis  of  the 
Urine. 

t  In  Dr.  Burrows'  lecture,  in  last  number,  page 
504,  last  line  of  column  1,  for  "  solida,"  read 
valida  ;  page  504,  line  6,  column  2,  for  "  regetan- 
tium,"  read  vegetanfium  ;  page  508,  line  34, 
column  2,  for  "  eusiiue,"  read  usque. 
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jiliysiolog'ical  uses  of  these  nerves,  and 
on  many  of  tlio  niosl  important  points 
of  the  hitter  department  had  antiei])ated 
the  Bntish  physiolofvist.  That  this  eir- 
cumstance  lias  not  been  known  to  Eng- 
lish ])hysioh)jj;ists  at  an  earlier  j)eriod,  is 
not  wonderCiil,  wlien  we  consider  how 
indifierent  the  profession  ai  large  is  to 
tlie  elalforate  and  elegant  productions  of 
tlie  anatomists  and  physiologists  of  the 
Transalpine  Peninsula,"  ^c.  p.  114. 

"  We  have  no  doubt  that  every  one 
who  peruses  the  dissertation  w  ith  atten- 
tion, will  be  satisfied  that  the  Italian 
has  given  a  much  more  clear  and  con- 
nected view  of  the  anatomical  and  phy- 
siological history  of  these  two  nerves 
(the  fifth  and  the  portio  dura  of  the 
se\enth)  than  any  one  of  the  writers 
who  have  yet  attempted  the  task." — 
Page  136.  Again,  the  reviewer  cou- 
tlnues — 

"  It  must  be  rather  mortifving  for  Sir 
Charles  Bell  to  find,  that  u  bile,  on  the 
one  hand,  Majendie  lays  claim  to  his 
discovery  of  the  diflerent  functions  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  and  concedes  to  him  the 
merit  of  distinguishing  the  sensiferous 
faculty  of  the  largei'  portion  of  the  fifth 
])air,  and  llie  motiferous  faculty  of  the 
small  portion,  and  (of  ascertaining  the 
functions  of)  the  seventh  pair;  on  tlie 
other,  the  just  claims  of  Bellingeri 
deprive  him  even  of  any  title  to  the  lat- 
ter discoveries.  The  only  parallel  situ- 
ation uhich  wc  can  remember  is  tliat  of 
the  old  Abbot,  who,  when  told  that 
some  person  had  before  said  all  that  he 
was  now  saying,  addressed  his  remem- 
brancer in  the  following  characteristic 
language : — '  Pereaut  illi  qui  ante  nos 
nostra  dixerunt.' " 

liET  me  ])roceed  at  once  to  examine 
the  nature  of  tliis  alleged  anticipation  of 
tlie  discoveries  for  \^  hicli,  it  would  ap- 
])ear,  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  obtained  so 
much  mis])]aced  and  undeserved  cele- 
bri  ty . 

The  fundamental  principle  which  per- 
vades every  senience  oi  Sir  Charles 
Bell's  works,  is  tiiis  (and  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  unpublished  tract  re- 
icrred  to  by  the  reviewer,  printed  in 
1811);  that  a  single  jierve  cannot  he- 
stow  both  motion  and  sensation.  The 
former  endowment  infers  a  nervous  in- 
flnence  ])ropagated  outwardly  from  the 
brain  to  the  moving  parts ;  while  the 
latter  infers  an  influence  conveyed  in  a 


directly  op])osite  course — that  is,  from 
the  sentient  surface  inwards  to  the  sen- 
sorium.  These  t\\  o  properties,  he  con- 
cluded, were  incapable  of  existing  to- 
gether in  the  same  nerve;  whenever 
they  are  combined,  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
nerve  is  compound — that  it  originates 
by  two  distinct  roots  from  the  brain  or 
spinal  marrow. 

Founding  on  this  principle.  Sir 
Charles  Bell  announced  what  were  the 
functions  of  the  two  ])rinci])al  nerves  of 
the  face  and  head — the  fifth,  and  the 
portio  dura  of  the  seventh.  The  fifth 
pair  arises  from  the  brain  by  two  dis- 
tinct roots,  each  possessing  a  peculiar 
anatomical  character ;  one  having  a  gan- 
glion formed  upon  it,  while  the  other 
has  not.  In  accordance  with  the  prin- 
cijile  above  stated,  he  said  that  this  is  a 
double  nerve:  in  virtue  of  its  two  dis- 
tinct roots,  it  possesses  two  separate 
functions;  it  is  at  once  the  nerve  of  sen- 
sation to  all  the  head,  and  the  motor 
nerve  of  the  muscles  of  mastication. 
The  portio  dura,  however,  is  of  a  to- 
tally different  character  from  the  fifth  ; 
it  has  only  one  root,  and  has  no  gan- 
glion near  its  origin.  This  nerve  has, 
accordingly,  but  one  function — it  is  a 
motor  nerve  ;  it  can  carry  a  mandate 
only  outwards  to  the  muscles;  it  has  no 
power  of  carrying  a  sensation  in\\  ards. 
These  opinions  received  the  fullest  and 
most  unquestionable  confirmation  from 
experiments  upon  living-  animals,  per- 
formed by  Sir  Charles  Bell  himself,  and 
also  by  his  zealous  assistant  in  all  these 
pursuits,  the  late  jNIr.  John  Shr.w.  For 
example:  when  those  branches  of  the 
fifth  which  are  derived  from  one  of  the 
roots  simpl}' — viz.  from  the  large  por- 
tion— were  cut  across  in  the  living  ani- 
mal, the  surface  was  immediately  de- 
prived of  sensation,  while  the  parts  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  their  power  of  motion  as 
perfectly  as  before  the  experiment  Avas 
made  ;  that  is  to  say,  only  one  nervous 
endowment  of  the  part  was  lost  by  cut- 
ting through  the  ner^e.  When,  how- 
ever, the  branches  of  the  third  division 
of  the  fifth — viz.  those  composed  of  the 
two  roots  joined  together,  and  which 
are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the 
jaws,  as  well  as  sent  to  the  skin — were 
divided  with  the  knife,  the  animal  was 
at  once  deprived  of  two  distinct  func- 
tions. Not  only  did  it  lose  the  sensibi- 
lity of  the  parts  to  which  the  particular 
branches  were  distributed,  but  the  mus- 
cles of  the  jaws  ceased,  from  that  in- 
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slant,  to  contract.  Tims  it  was  iiuHs- 
putabl  V  shewn  that  the  larger  portion  of 
the  fifth  was  endowed  with  sensation 
solely,  and  had  no  power  of  stimulating 
the  liiuscles;  while  the  smaller  portion 
conferred  motion  on  the  muscles  en- 
gaged in  mastication. 

In  reference  to  the  portio  dura,  again, 
the  experiments  upoTi  it  were  equally 
satisfactory:  when  its.  principal  trunk 
was  cut  across,  the  muscles  to  wiiich  it 
is  distributed  innnediately  lost  all  power 
of  motion  ;  but  the  sensibility  of  the 
sinface  was  not,  in  the  sliglitest  degree, 
<liiiiiuished.  It  thus  ijcran)e  evident 
that  the  portio  dura  was  simply  a  motor 
nerve,  and  had  no  share  iu  contributing 
to  the  serisibility  of  the  surfaces  on 
which  it  is  distributed. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
principle — that  a  single  root  bestows 
only  one  function — rested  altogether 
upoji  the  experiments  on  the  nerves  of 
the  face.  It  was  not  with  these 
nerves  that  Sir  Charles  Bell  began 
his  investigations.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  commenced  b^'  experimenting 
on  the  spinal  nerves.  It  was  after  hav- 
ing ascertained  by  experiments  (first 
l|  made  so  far  back  as  1811,  and  repeated 
in  March  1821),  that  the  two  roots  of 
these  spinal  nerves  possess  distinct  en- 
dowments, tliat  he  was  led  to  examine 
the  functions  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  to 
classify  it  with  the  spinal  nerves. 

When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  the  va- 
lidity of  the  proofs  by  which  he  esta- 
blished that  the  fifth  pair  is  a  double 
nerve — "  the  nerve  ot  sensation  and 
mastication" — we  must  not  omit  to  take 
into  consideration  the  experiments  on 
7  the  spinal  nerves  which  corroborated  his 
conclusions.  Again,  when  speaking  of 
the  portio  dura,  a  single  nerve,  whicli 
he  said  was  endowed  only  with  one])ro- 
perty,  viz.  that  of  motion,  we  are  not  to 
forget  his  experiments  on  other  nerves, 
which  he  likewise  succeeded  in  shevv- 
itig,  when  they  had  only  one  root,  pos- 
sessed only  the  power  of  motion,  and 
did  not  bestow  sensation.  If  we  con- 
sult the  several  essays  written  by  Mr. 
John  Shaw,  on  the  first  promulgation  of 
these  views,  we  shall  find  that  nume- 
rous experiments  and  observations  had 
been  made  to  confirm  this  principle,  be- 
sides those  on  the  two  nerves  in  ques- 
tion, decisive  as  they  must  be  allowed 
to  be. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  were  the 
oj)inions  advanced  by  M.  Bellingeri,by 
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which,  it  is  alleged,  these  subsequent 
inquiries  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  were  made 
so  useless  and  nugatory. 

The  confident  tone  of  the  reviewer,  ia 
the  assertions  which  we  have  extracted, 
would  lead  us  to  expect  the  most  com- 
plete coincidence  in  the  statements  of 
the  two  physiologists;  that  they  agreed 
in  the  general  principle  — that  they  pur- 
sued the  same  method  in  conducting 
their  inquiries,  viz.  first,  by  examining 
the  anatomy,  and  then  by  ])crforming 
experiments — and  tiiat  the  results  of 
their  combined  observations  and  experi- 
ments were  the  same. 

The  reader  will  find,  on  the  contrary, 
in  Bellingeri,  a  direct  o]»position  to  the 
principle  which  T  have  stated — a  totally 
different  mode  of  pursuing  the  investi- 
gation— a  signal  clashing  of  opinions 
and  statements  with  those  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell ;  and  he  will  inquire  in  vain  for 
any  single  point  of  harmony  or  concur- 
rence on  which  to  make  out  a  case  of 
anticipation. 

In  the  fiist  place,  the  Italian  phjsio- 
logist  differs  from  Sir  Charles  Bell  with 
regard  to  the  functions  of  the  principal 
root  of  the  fifth  pair — that  is,  the  gan- 
glionic root.  Is  this  difference  of  a  tri- 
vial kind?  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  upon 
a  point  the  most  essentially  important  of 
any  that  could  be  ])roposed  by  a  person 
drawing"  a  parallel  on  such  a  subject. 
Sir  Charles  Bell  affirms  that  this  larger 
root  is  dedicated  entirely  to  one  single 
office,  viz.  that  of  seu.satioji.  M.  Bel- 
lingeri, on  the  other  hand, pretends  that,* 
besides  conferring  sensation  and  nume- 
rous other  qualities  usually  assigned  to 
nerves,  it  reyulates  the  actions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face  ;  he  terms  it  the 
nerve  of  "  physiognomical  expression." 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  Sir 
Charles  Bell  related  experiments  to  cor- 
roborate what  he  stated.  M.  BelUii-- 
geri  has  not  been  at  the  pains  to  make  a 
single  experiment !  But  he  narrates  a 
case  which,  he  says,  illustrates  his  pro- 
])osition.  The  patient  had  complete 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  one  side  of 
the  face — that  is,  the  frontal  muscles, 
those  of  the  nostril  and  of  the  lips,  were 
deprived  of  motion :  in  short,  all  the 
muscles,  except  the  masseter  and  tem- 
poral, were  paralytic.  Now  this,  M. 
Bellingeri  presents  as  an  example  of  an 
afllection  "  of  tliose  muscles  in  which 
the  large  portion  of  the  fifth  is  distri- 
buted." It  is  superfluous  to  say,  that 
this  was  an  undoubted  case  of  disease 
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<»f  tlic  portio  dura;  yet  this  cx]»laiiatiou 
is  not  once  hinted  at.  The  coninienfs  ol" 
the  rcvie\^('r  iinni((liat(dy  folh)U  iit^'  tliis 
notable  illustration  id"  tlic  (unctions  of 
the  <i'anglionic  root  of  the  fifth  pair,  are 
worth  extractino".  "  The  particulars  of 
this  case,  and  the  cx])lanations,  which 
Mere  jtublisiicd,  as  we  hav:^  stated,  in 
ISIS,  shew,  we  conceive,  most  satisfac- 
torily, that  Bellinj>cri  understood  per- 
fectly the  distinctive  ])hysioloo-ical  ])ro- 
perties  of  tlie  t«o  di\  isions  of  tiie  fifth 
]»air,  several  years  before  the  theory  of 
the  influence  of  these  parts  was  ex- 
])lained  by  Sir  Charles  Bell.  To  ns, 
also,  it  a]))iears  that  the  explanation 
given  by  Beiling^eri  is  much  clearer, 
more  precise,  and  more  metluxlical, 
more  logical,  and  less  embarrassed  with 
irrelevant  statements,  than  we  any 
where  find  it  in  the  writings  of  Sir 
Charles  Bell."  (p.  12.5.) 

I  presume  that  the  writer,  in  men- 
tioning- "irrelevant  statements,"  alludes 
to  the  experiment'^  on  the  ner\  es  of  liv- 
ing- animals,  whicli  acconijianied  Sir 
Charles  Bell's  explanation,  none  of 
which  embarrassed  that  of  M.  Bellin- 
g^eri !  Or  does  he  refer  to  the  frerjuent 
statements  made  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in 
confirmation  of  his  views,  respecting' 
the  similarity  between  the  two  roots  of 
the  sjiinal  nerves,  and  the  two  roots  of 
the  fifth  pair'.'  Does  he  mean  to  say, 
that  the  experiments  on  the  spinal 
nerves,  which  established  that  the  ])oste- 
rior  roots  are  endowed  with  sensation 
only,  do  not  corroboiate  those  made 
subsequently  upon  the  corresjxmding- 
root  of  the  fifth  ]iair.  Tf  M.  Beilingeri 
had,  like  Sir  Cljavles  Bell,  first  experi- 
mented on  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spi- 
nal nerves,  and  ascertained  that  they 
are  dedicated  to  sensation  only,  having* 
no  influence  over  the  muscles,  should 
he  not  have  escaped  the  f\ital  blunder  of 
making  the  analogous  root  of  the  filth 
])air  preside  over  the  actions  of  the  mus- 
cles of  tlie  face  ?  As  it  has  happened, 
however,  this  lucky  foreigner — neither 
making  experiments  on  the  fifth  pair, 
nor  on  the  sjiinal  nerves,  nor  hitting- 
npon  the  true  functions  of  the  nerve  in 
question,  but  keeping  all  things  in  their 
pristine  confusion — has  gained  the  un- 
qualified ai)plause  of  this  reviewer;  nay, 
he  is  held  op  as  f)iie  injuriously  dealt 
with  by  the  whole  profession  ! 

In  the  second  place,  the  Italian  phy- 
siologist differs  from  our  English  physi- 
oioiiist  in  rejiard  to  the  functions  of  the 


])(irtio  dura.  The  opposition  here  too, 
like  that  in  the  former  instance,  is  just 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  ju-esent  the  \>  id- 
est  breach  between  these  j)hysiologists 
that  could  be  imagined  by  any  one  re- 
s(dved  to  put  them  in  absolute  contrast. 
Bellinger!  conceives  that  the  portio 
dura  is  a  com])ound  nerve;  that  it  is 
endowed  with  both  motion  and  sensa- 
tion. I  have  shewn  that  Sir  Charles 
Bell  describes  it  to  be  a  nerve  of  motion 
only,  and  altog-ether  devoid  of  anv  pro- 
perty of  sensation.  The  words  of  the 
reviewer,  however,  are — "he  (Bellingeri) 
infers  that  it  is  reasonable  to  think 
that  the  voluntary  motion  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  and  the  animal  sense  of  touch, 
de])eud  on  the  intl  uence  of  the  seventh." — 
P.  1-24.  In  another  |)art  he  says, — "Bel- 
lingeri next  proceeds,  in  his  second  chap- 
ter, to  adduce  such  evidence  as  may 
show  that  the  seventh  ])air  of  nerves, 
or  facial,  presides  over  the  animal  func- 
tions of  the  head,  face,  and  neck ;  that 
is  to  say,  over  sensation  and  motion,  as 
animal  or  voluntary  faculties." — P.  133. 
In  the  same  page  he  gives  the  portio 
dura  the  name  "  musculo-cutaneous;" 
and  he  refers  to  it  as  being  sometimes 
the  scat  of  neuralr/ia.  We  are  told  that 
the  Italian  made  experiments  on  the 
portio  dura  in  rabbits:  and  let  us  see 
what  w  ere  the  results  :  —  "  Com])lete 
palsy  of  the  eye-lids  and  u]))ier  and 
lower  lips  ensued,  and  the  sensibility  of 
the  face  appeared  very  much  impaired, 
for,  on  phicliiny  out  hairs  by  th\s  roots, 
it  qave  no  siyns  of  sensibility  or  pain^ 
—  P.  134. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  lesser 
root  of  the  fifth,  or  that  which  ])asses 
the  ganglion,  and  unites  itself  with  the 
third  division  of  the  nerve,  to  supply 
the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  and  the  angle 
of  the  mouth.  Here  we  have  at 
length  to  acknowledge  some  coinci- 
dence in  the  views  of  the  "  transal- 
])ine  "  and  "  tramontane"  ])hysiologists*. 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  proceeding  on  the 
previously-ascertained  fact,  that  the 
ganglionic  root  of  the  fifth  resembles 


*  Transalpine  and  tramontane  are  employed 
by  the  reviewer,  with  his  usual  attention  to  accu- 
racy, as  terms  in  contrast,  signifying  different 
sides  of  the  Alps  !  That  Turin  is  in  the  ancient 
Cisali)ino  Gaul  has,  perhaps,  been  floating  in  his 
mind  ;  hut  his  confusion  in  applying  words  hav- 
ir.g  the  same  meaning,  brjth  to  the  English  and 
to  the  Italian  physiologist,  and  from  being 
obligt  d  to  transport  Iheni  or  himself,  alternately, 
across  the  Alps,  that  they  niMy  stand  relatively  on 
different  sides,  is  like  that  of  a  man  fallen  into  a 
vertigo. 
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the  posterior  roots  of  tlic  spinal  nerves, 
in  striitturc  as  well  as  liinction,  con- 
cliuled  tliatthe  otlier  root,  wliicli  has  no 
g•an^■lion,  corrcsjionded  with  the  an- 
terior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  like- 
wise having  no  gaiig'lious ;  and  that  it 
conferred  motion  ou  the  muscles  of  the 
jaw.  The  accuracy  of  tiiis  deduction 
from  the  anatomy  was  demonstrated 
by  the  experiments  upon  the  third  divi- 
sion of  the  fifth,  performed  hy  Mr.  Jolin 
Shaw*.  Now,  although  Bellingeri 
made  no  experiments  of  any  kind  upon 
any  part  ot  the  fifth,  yet  it  is  to  be 
conceded  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  true  physiological  character  of  the 
lesser  root  But  he  was  indebted  for 
this  knowledge  to  one  of  his  country- 
men !  He  only  rejieated  the  assertion 
of  another  Italian  in  a  neighbouring 
school, — I  mean  Paletta.  It  was  this 
anatomist  who  first  suggested  (1784) 
that  the  anterior  portion  of  the  fifth 
pair,  which  he  termed  nervus  crotaphi- 
tico-buccinatorius,  and  showed  was  dis- 
tributed exclusively  to  the  muscles  of 
the  jaws,  must  be  a  nerve  of  motion. 
He  pointed  it  out  to  be  the  nerve  which 
is  affected  in  trismus.  Neither  has  Sir 
Charles  Bell  omitted  to  give  the  credit 
due  to  Paletta  for  this  observation.  He 
Jjas  referred  to  his  Dissertation  in  se- 
veral parts  of  his  last  work  on  the  Ner- 
vous System,  and  of  the  last  edition  of 
the  System  of  Anatomy  ;  yet  this  libe- 
rality  (as  I  presume  we  must  term  it) 
the  reviewer  abstains  from  mentioning. 
But  so  little  impression  did  this  near 
approach  of  Paletta  to  the  discovery  of 
tlie  tme  functions  of  the  roots  of  the 
fifth  pair  make  on  our  countrymen,  or 
assist  the  learned  gentlemen,  who  con- 
tribute to  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  in 
advancing  the  subject,  that  I  believe  Sir 
Charles  Bell  himself  was  the  first  per- 
son in  this  country  who  called  attention 
to  it. 

Before  leaving  this  point,  it  is  justice 
to  Paletta  to  say,  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  Bellingeri  and  him 
as  to  their  claims  for  confidence  in  them 
as  physiologists.  Paletta,  having*  made 
the  observation  referred  to,  modestly  de- 

*  "  I  cut  the  nerve  nearer  the  brain,  and  at  a 
])oint  previous  toils  having  given  otF  the  brandies 
to  the  muscles;  then  the  jaw  fell,  and  the  mus- 
cles of  that  side  were  powerless  I  varied  the  ex- 
jjeriment,  by  irritating  the  nerve,  where  it  lies  in 
the  spheno-palatine  fissure,  immediately  after  an 
animal  was  killed  :  the  jaws  then  came  together 
with  much  force.;  indeed,  so  as  to  nip  my  assist- 
ant's fingers  severely." — Med.  and  P?iys.  Jour. 
Oct,  \B-i2. 


elined  expressing  any  o])inion  as  to  the 
])robal)le  functions  of  tlie  large  root  of 
the  fifth:  he  professed  to  be  unable  to 
give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  its 
uses:  its  anatomical  stiucture,  its  gan- 
glion, and  its  distribution  to  the  muscles, 
as  well  as  to  the  cavities  of  the  head 
and  integuments,  puzzled  him.  Bellin- 
geri, on  the  other  hand,  recklessly  made 
a  bold  guess  at  what  its  functions  might 
be;  he  failed  in  his  conjecture:  he 
pronounced  it  to  be  at  once  the  nerve  of 
motion  and  of  sensation,  «hen  it  is 
known  to  be  simply  a  nerve  of  sensa- 
tion :  he  has  tlius  thrown  a  cloud  of 
error  over  his  only  correct  statement. 
^Ve  admire  Paletta  for  his  philosojihical 
caution  and  forbearance,  as  well  as  foi* 
being  the  originator  of  the  idea.  We 
must  decline  placing*  confidence  in  any 
assertion  of  Bellingeri. 

Let  us  now  reflect  on  the  amount 
of  the  ])roofs  whicli  the  reviewer  has 
brought  forward,  of  the  coincidence 
in  the  opinions  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  and 
Bellingeri.  The  English  ])hysiologist 
maintains  that  a  nerve  consisting  of  a 
sing"le  root  can  possess  only  one  of  tlie 
two  functions,  sensation  or  motion  ;  that 
it  cannot  have  these  incongruous  ])ro- 
perties  combined.  Does  Bellingeri  sub- 
scribe to  this  fundamental  priiici])le  of 
the  whole  discoveries  ?  In  each  of  the 
two  nerves,  which  are  the  subjects  of 
his  Dissertation,  he  contradicts  this))rin- 
ciple  in  the  most  decided  manner.  The 
large  root  of  the  fifth  he  represents  as 
conferring  both  motion  and  sensation, 
and  he  affirms  the  same  tiling  with 
regard  to  tlie  portio  dura!  The  only 
thing  in  common  established  between 
these  two  authors  is  sini]>ly  this: — tliey 
both  composed  ])apers,  in  which  the 
names  portio  dura  and  fiftii  pair  occur ! 
Fluellcn,  with  "  his  figures  and  com- 
parisons," could  have  devised  a  far  better 
parallel ! 

And  here  I  must  be  allowed  to  ask, 
why  has  the  reviewer  confiiieti  his  re- 
marks exclusively  to  the  fifth  pair  ami 
the  seventh  ?  Why  has  he  refrained 
from  mentioning  the  ojiinions  that  Bel- 
lingeri holds  respecting  the  functions  of 
tlie  spinal  nerves  P  Is  he  ignorant 
that  his  favourite  author  composed  an 
elaborate  dissertation,  expressly  dedi- 
cated to  the  subject  of  the  spinal  nerves? 
We  find  the  title  of  the  treatise  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  article  as  one  of  those 
to  be  analyzed  !  The  date  affixed  to  it 
shows  tliat  it  was  written  two  3  ears  sub- 
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sequent  to  the  aniinuncemeiit  of  Sir 
Cbarles  Bell's  disco\(iies,  and  five  years 
after  the  author's  own  first  dissertation. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  j)re- 
sent  Bellinji^eri's  matured  opinions  on 
ibe  distinct  functions  of  the  nerves,  and 
perhaps  also  cei'tain  ini])rov(  n\ents  su<^- 
g'esteu  hy  Sir  Charles  BiJl  s  inquiries: 
at  all  events,  from  the  resemiilance  be- 
tween the  spinal  nerves  and  the  fifth 
pair,  we  niiyht  liave  obtained  a  correct 
insight  into  Jiis  v iews  concerning-  this 
nerve,  by  ascertaining'  what  he  said, 
at  that  comparatively  late  period,  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  But  the  rc\  icwer  ab- 
stains from  noticing-  the  dissertation  of 
182;3  ;  he  places  its  title  at  the  head  of 
his  article,  and  yet  refuses  to  bring- 
its  contents  to  light !  I  can  at  once 
explain  the  reason  of  his  reluctance 
to  drag  his  admired  foreig-ncr  into  the 
broad  day.  In  s])ealiing-  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  Bellingeri  maiTitains  that  both 
the  anterior  roots  and  the  posterior 
roots  are  endowed  with  motion  !  and 
the  difference  between  them  is — let  the 
reader  mark  —  that  the  anterior  roots 
control  the  actions  of  Jlexion  and  ah- 
dnciion*,  ^^hile  the  posterior  control 
the  actions  of  exteusion  and  adduction  ! 
It  would  not  have  answered  the  jiur- 
poses  of  the  reviewer  to  have  stated  this. 
But  has  he  honestly  jjcrformcd  his  duty 
in  concealing  it  ?  Is  such  concealment 
doing  justice  to  the  subject  of  which 
he  treats.''  Are  his  eulogiums  on  the 
foreign  author  bestowed  to  encourage 
the  prosecution  of  just  and  correct  views 
of  physiology  ? 

The  reviewer,  in  concluding,  says, 
with  admirable  taste,  and  in  a  manner 
that  exhibits  the  "  animus"  with  which 
the  whole  is  written,"  It  must  be  rather 
mortifying  to  Sir  Charles  Bell  to  find 
that,  being-  de])rivcd  by  Bellingeri  of 
an^  title  to  the  discovery  of  the  fifth 
pan-  and  portio  dura,  3Iaf/endie  lays 
claim   to  his   discovery  of  the  different 


»  Constituimus  superius,  filamenta  radicum 
anterioniin,  enasceiitia  a  fasciculis  anlerioribus, 
vet  cerebralibus  meduUae  spinalis,  atque  fila- 
menta radicum  posterioriim,  exurientia  a  fasci- 
culis posterioribus  vel  cerebellosis  meduUie 
spinalis,  motibus  volunlariis  esse  dicata.  Hoc 
postremuni  crtderem  iirofecto,  ct  quiriem  nervos 
a  cerebro  ipsiusque  produc  tinnibus  exorientes, 
flexionis,  et  abductionis  motibus  in  gtnere  fumu- 
lari  :  nervos  vero  a  cerebello,  ejusquo  pro'luc- 
Uonibus  enascentes,  gencratim  motibus  exlen- 
sionis  et  adduclionis  esse  dicatos.  Quern  de- 
scriptum  nervorum  antagonismum  locum  obtinere, 
et  humana  et  cnmparata  anatr.mcs,  ))bysiologia, 
atque  ]iaihologia  suadcre  videnlur."— l>t'  Mcdtilla 
Sjjuuili,  4c.,  auctore  C.  F.  Belliniieri,  1523,  p.  9d. 


functions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves."  It  must,  in- 
deed, be  a  matter  of  disappointment  to 
cveiy  well-constituted  mind,  that  the 
important  inquiries  into  the  nervous 
system  should  be  disturbed  hy  the  intro- 
duction of  such  im])ertiiient  and  irri- 
tating remarks;  esjiccially  wlicn  they 
proceed  from  an  anonymous  writci-  like 
the  reviewer,  so  wonderfully  ignorant 
of  the  subject  on  w  hich  he  treats.  He 
does  not  even  know  what  is  the  nature 
ef  Magendie's  opinions  concerning  the 
roots  of  the  s])inal  nerves — how  diame- 
trically they  are  opposed  to  those  of  Sir 
Charles  Bell!  The  French  physiologist 
does  not  lay  claim  to  any  discoveries  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell.  What  Mageudie 
claims,  is  the  merit  (if  such  it  be)  of 
adopting  a  view  of  the  functions  of  the 
rooisof  the  spinal  ncr\  es  directly  hostile 
to  that  maintained  by  our  English  ])hy- 
siologist.  He  makes  no  pretensions  as 
to  priority  of  engaging  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
which  the  reviewer  would  lead  us  to 
su])pose.  This  is  a  ground  which  he 
has  long  abandoned.  It  is  not  on  a 
question  of  rival  claims  for  the  same 
discovery  that  these  physiologists  are 
divided  :  the  point  is,  whether  one 
opinion,  originally  set  forth  and  still 
su]»portcd  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  or  ano- 
ther which  has  been  jjlaced  in  opposition 
to  it  by  ]M.  Magendie,  is  the  correct 
one.  There  is  no  harmony  between 
them  in  their  views.  Whoever  upholds 
the  opinion  of  the  one  must  desert 
that  of' the  other. 

What  Sir  Charles  Bell's  particular 
views  concerning-  the  roots  of  the  spi- 
nal nerves  are,  I  have  ahead v  had 
occasion  to  state,  while  speaking  of 
the  roots  of  the  fifth  pair.  His  opinion 
is,  that  the  ])osterior  root,  which  has 
the  ganglion  formed  upon  it,  is  for 
sensation,  and  exercises  no  power  at  all 
over  the  muscles — that  the  anterior  root, 
which  has  no  ganglion  on  it,  but  resem- 
bles in  this  resj)ect  the  ninth,  &c.,  is  for 
motion  alone,  and  has  nothing-  whatever 
to  do  with  sensation.  This  account  of 
their  proj)erties  is  in  accordance  wiih 
the  ))rinci])le  to  wliich  I  liave  hnd  to  re- 
fer— that  no  ner^e  in  the  body  which 
has  a  single  root  is  endowed  with  motion 
and  sensation  conjointly.  But  what 
does  Magendie  maintain  ?  In  contro- 
version of  this  distinct  announcement, 
he  has  insisted,  (and  he  has  not  spared 
life  in  endeavouring-  to  support  his  view 
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hy  expciiinciits),  that  tlie  two  roots  do 
not  respectively  possess  this  simple  clia- 
racter  ;  he  pretends  that  both  sensation 
and  motion  reside  in  each  of  the  two 
different  roots.  Whetherhe  takes  the  an- 
terior root  without  the  gang-lion,  or  the 
posterior  root  with  the  ganglion, he  main- 
tains that  he  finds  it  comhines-both  these 
qualities  in  it ;  that  it  possesses  the 
power  of  conveying  sensations  inwards 
to  the  sensorium,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  engaged  in  issuing  mandates  of  the 
will  outwards  to  the  muscles*.  This 
is  the  singularity  of  opinion  for  which 
M.  Magcndie  is  distinguished f.  Since, 
therefore,  he  maintains  a  view,  the 
direct  tendency  of  which  is  to  subvert 
the  truth  of  the  principle  which  runs 
through  the  whole  comse  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell's  investigations,  how  can  it  be  said 
that  he  claims  that  gentleman's  dis- 
coveries ?  How  can  the  reviev^  er  ex- 
cuse himself  for  the  offensive  insinua- 
tion contained  in  the  last  sentences  of 
his  paper — tiiat  the  discovery  appro- 
priated  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  might,  per- 
haps, if  the  question  were  sifted,  be 
found  injustice  to  belong  to  Mag-endie? 
Having"  shown  how  groundless  the 
assertions  are,  which  the  reviewer  has 

*  "  lis  semblent  dtablir  que  le  sentiment  n'est 
pas  exclusivemeiit  dans  les  racines  posterieures, 
Hon  plus  que  le  mouvement  dans  les  anterieures." 
— (Wagendie  ;  J.  de  Phys.  Oct.  1822.) 

"  L'isolement  des  deux  proprietes  dans  chacun 
des  ordres  de  racines  n'est  pas  done  a'osoln." — 
(Magendie  et  Uesmoulins:   An.  de  Syst.  Ner\r.) 

t  See  a  paper  by  M.  Wiiller,  of  Bonn,  in  the 
Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  where  he  has 
demonstrated  the  incorrectness  of  M.  Magendie's 
statements,  and  confirmed  those  made  originally 
by  Sir  Charles  Bell.  The  experiments  upon  the 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  have  been  made  by  this 
distinguished  German  physiologist  with  so  much 
care,  and  such  ingenious  contrivances  to  avoid 
error,  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their 
perfect  accuracy.  Yet  his  arguments  against  Ma- 
gendie's views — of  each  of  the  two  roots  possess- 
ing double  functions  —  would  have  been  much 
stronger,  if  he  had  followed  the  example  set  by 
Sir  Charles  Bell  at  the  beginning,  of  considering 
the  fifth  pair  in  the  head  as  analogous  to  the  spi- 
nal nerves,  and  taking  the  experiments  on  this 
nerve  as  confirmatory  of  tliose  on  the  nerves  of 
the  spine.  There  is  this  advantage  in  experi- 
menting on  the  fifth  pair,  that  its  branches 
are  superficial,  and  can  be  easily  reached  with 
the  bistoury,  and  the  results  admit  of  no  ques- 
tion ;  whereas,  by  confining  the  experiments  ex- 
clusively  to  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
considerable  uncertainty  is  produced,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  exposure  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row, the  effusion  of  blood  around  the  roots  of  the 
veins,  the  extensive  incisions  through  tendinous 
and  ligamentous  parts,  and  the  necessity  of  vio- 
lently breaking  open  the  spinal  canal.  It  has  been 
from  relying  altogether  on  the  experiments  upon 
the  spinal  nerves  that  M.  Magendie  has  been  led 
into  error.  His  views,  entertained  at  one  time, 
of  the  fifth  pair  being  the  nerve  of  smelling,  of 
vision,  of  hearing,  and  of  taste,  prove  on  what 
false  ground  he  was  pursuing  his  investigations. 


with  so  much  boldness  sent  forth,  and 
how  devoid  he  is  of  all  knowletlge  of 
the  opinions  of  the  gentlemen  whose 
claims  he  pretends  to  adjudicate,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  hazard  a  conjecture  whe- 
ther such  futile  attempts  to  depreciate 
wiiat  he  has  done,  or  such  ])alpable 
indications  of  a  desire  to  hurt  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  profession,  will  "mortify" 
Sir  Charles  Bell.  Tiie  ])ublic — the  in- 
telligent public — especially  the  medical 
public,  will  not  fail  to  look  upon  these 
exhibitions  in  their  true  light.  In 
the  history  of  the  reception  of  his  dis- 
coveries, they  w  ill  rccog-nize  the  usual 
fortune  which  accompanies  signal  im- 
provements in  science — first,  the  facts 
on  which  the  discovery  rests  are  denied 
— then  some  one  seeks  to  appropriate 
the  discovery  to  himself — and,  finally, 
when  there  remains  neither  doubt  as  to 
the  facts,  nor  hesitation,  in  all  welt- 
informed  persons,  as  to  the  merit  of  the 
observations,  it  is  said  that  the  discovery 
was  made  long  ago.  Then  it  is  that, 
with  a  pretended  liberality,  some  ex- 
pression is  toitured  to  a  new  meaning, 
and  some  author  whom  the  profession  is 
accused  of  having  long  ncg'lected  is 
brought  forward  into  notice.  There 
are  men  who  find  it  an  inexpressible 
relief  to  praise  those  who  are  removed 
by  distance  or  by  death,  if  by  this  they 
can  save  themselves  from  the  necessity 
of  acknowledging  merit  nearer  home. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Alexander  Shaw. 

July  7, 18.34. 


WILLIS  ON  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF 

THE  NERVES. 

By  Joseph   Swan,   Esq. 


All  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of  the 
functions  of  the  nerves  has  ver}' recently 
been  allowed  to  Italy  and  France  ;  but 
I  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  shew,  that 
if  the  earliest  cultivators  of  physiology, 
Erasistratus  and  Herophilus,  and  subse- 
quently Galen,  have  no  claim  to  this 
distinction,  a  very  great  share  of  it 
is  due  to  om-  distinguished  countryman, 
Willis, and  his  able  coadjutor,  Dr.  Lower. 
An  experiment  is  related  by  Willis, 
in  which  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
had  been  laid  bare  and  irritated,  in  a 
living  dog  ;  and  from  the  firm  tenor  of 
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tlic  Avhole  of  his  observations,  it  iiiJiy  be 
inferred  tliat  this  was  only  one  of  many 
experiments  made  in  support  of  a  truth 
or  princi])lc  tliat  had  been,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, ])re^'iously  matured  by  dissection 
and  deep  reflection ;  for,  in  his  Anato- 
mical and  Physiological  Treatises  on 
the  Brain  and  Nerves,  he  points  out  the 
functions  of  each  nerve  separately,  but 
previously  states  that  the  division  or 
distinction  of  the  nerves,  by  reason  of 
their  various  res])ects,  is  wont  to  be 
manifold;  to  wit,  as  they  are  either  soft 
or  hard,  singular  or  numerous,  in  their 
beginnings  ;  or  that  they  serve  either 
to  the  faculty  of  sense  (quod  sensui 
tatitumj,  or  motion  (aut  tnotui),  or 
both  together  ( simul  utrique  fucultati.) 
He  says,  the  first  is  for  the  sense  of 
smelling ;  the  second,  for  the  sense  of 
seeing;  the  third  and  fourth,  for  mo- 
tion; the  fifth,  for  both  sense  and  motion; 
the  soft  ])ortion  of  the  seventh,  for  the 
sense  of  hearing;  the  hard  portion, 
rather  for  motion  than  sense,  and  also 
for  j)athetic  motion  ;  the  eighth,  for  the 
involuntary  functions  of  the  parts  to 
which  it  IS  distributed ;  the  sjnnal  ac- 
cessorj^  for  the  in^  oliintary  functions  of 
the  amis,  &c. ;  the  ninth,  for  the  mo- 
tions of  the  tongue,  requisite  for  the 
articulation  of  sounds,  as  the  nerves  of 
the  fifth,  spread  into  this  member,  seiTe 
for  the  distinguishing  of  the  tastes,  for 
the  excicise  of  either  faculty,  viz.  both 
motive  aud  sensitive;  the  texture  of  the 
tongue  being  notedly  fibrous,  hath  the 
virtue  of  a  double  organ  ;  therefore,  by 
the  two  nerves,  besides  the  su])plements 
of  spirits,  are  canied  on  both  the  instincts 
of  motion  and  the  sensible  impressions. 
"  But,  in  truth,  this  may  be  rather 
said — that  all  the  shoots  of  the  nervous 
and  lesser  bi'anches  remain  distinct 
and  siiigular  amongst  themselves,  from 
the  ])arts  to  which  they  are  inserted, 
even  to  their  beginning  ;  so  that  a  pecu- 
liar tract  of  the  s])irits,  or  way  of  pas- 
sage, lies  open  from  the  brain  and  its 
medullary  appendix,  to  every  muscle 
and  nervous  part ;  for,  in  trutli,  al- 
though the  nerves,  according  to  their 
beginnings,  may  seem  to  arise  from  the 
greater  trunks,  yet  it  \\'\\\  easily  ajjpear, 
il"  you  shall  open  the  trunk  aud  these 
branches,  (hat  in  tlieni  many  little 
nerves,  only  like  hairs,  for  tlie  sake  of 
a  better  conduct,  are  collected  together 
in  tb(,' same  bundle  ;  yea,  the  coverings 
1)eing  separali'd,  you  may  follow  often- 
times   the    little    neivulets,    and    these 


single,  to  the  respective  parts  and 
membranes  to  which  they  arc  desti- 
natcd." 

For  the  history  of  the  more  parti- 
cular functions  of  everv'  nerve,  the  rea- 
der is  referred  to  the  work  itself. 

"  Oro  miserere  laborum 
Tantorum,  miserere  animae  non  digna  ferentls." 

If  the  writings  of  physicians  of  the 
past  century  be  examined,  it  ^vill  be 
found  that  the  preceding  doctrines  were 
received  as  fundamental ;  that  they  then 
became  neglected,  aud  have  since  been 
revived  and  enlarged  upon  by  the  la- 
bours of  our  own  distinguished  country- 
men, as  well  as  by  no  less  distinguished 
foreigners. 

Van  Swieten,  in  his  commentary  on 
Boerhaave's  1057tli  aphorism,  says  — 
"  It  is  known  fi'om  physiology  that 
some  nerves  serve  for  the  sense  of  feel- 
ing, and  others  for  motion,  which, 
though  they  are  very  dift'erent  in  their 
origin  within  the  brain,  yet  being  col- 
lected into  the  greater  trunks  of  the 
nerves,  are  sent  together  to  the  diflferent 
parts  of  the  body  ;  wherefore  the  func- 
tions of  the  motoiy  nerves  may  be  hin- 
dered, while  the  nerves  for  feeling  re- 
main quite  unhurt,  or  at  least  not  so 
much,  and  the  contrary." 

Other  passages  bearing  on  this  doc- 
triue  may  be  seen  in  the  commentaries 
on  several  subsequent  aphorisms. 

6,  Tavistock-Square, 
July  14,   1834. 


PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  VOICE. 

MODE     OF    PRODUCING     CERTAIN     MVSICAL 
TONES. 


To  the  Editor  of  t/ie  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir, 
In  the  last  number  of  the  Gazette,  Mr. 
Bishop  has  advanced  some  ingenious 
reasoning  to  disprove  the  coriectness  of 
Mr.  Wheatstone's  exjdanation  of  Mr. 
Richmond's  musical  performance,  an 
account  of  which  I  gave  in  a  former 
number  of  your  journal. 

Mr.  Bishop  admits  that  the  bass  sound 
is  laryngeal,  but  sup])oses  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  higlicr  notes  in  the  per- 
formance "  approximates  most  nearly 
to  the  common  mode  of  whistling."  It 
is   evident,  howcvei,  tiiat   if  this  were 
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the  case,  the  liigher  notes  might  be  pro- 
duced, as  they  are  in  wliistling-,  without 
an  accompanying  bass  or  fVindaincntul 
sound.  Now  tlie  contrary  is  the  fact. 
Mr.  Riclirnond  cannot  produce  tlie 
higher  notes  but  in  conjunction  with 
the  drone. 

Mr.  Bishop  further  states^  that  "  the 
higher  notes  [in  the  performance]  are 
not  necessarily  liarmonies  [it  should  be 
harmonics]  resulthig  from  tbe  funda- 
mental notes  ;  their  relative  positions  in 
the  scale  being-  under  the  control  of  Mr. 
Richmond's  taste."  This  remark,  if 
true,  would  certainly  subvert  Mr. 
Wheatstone's  hypothesis ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy.  As  far  as 
it  could  be  determined,  on  the  occasion 
on  which  jNIr.  Wheatstone  and  myself 
witnessed  Mr.  Richmond's  performance, 
the  series  of  highei-  notes  invaiiably 
bore  a  definite  relation  to  the  funda- 
mental sound  ,•  each  higher  sound  being' 
in  the  relation  of  a  multiple  of  the  bass  ; 
and  not  otherwise  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  Richmond's  taste,  than  are  tlic 
higher  notes,  in  Mr.  Eulenstein's  ])er- 
formance  on  the  Jew's  harjt,  under  his 
control. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Hekbert  Mayo. 

I'J,  George-Street,  Hauover-Square, 
July  16,  1S34. 


OXIDE  OF   BISMUTH  IN  PUL- 
MONARY COMPLAINTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  3Iedicul  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  for  years  been  much  struck  with 
the  intimate  connexion  which  subsists 
between  the  stomach  and  the  lungs, 
and  with  the  quick  intercbang-e  of  dis- 
ordered function  which  takes  place 
between  those  two  important  organs. 
I  need  not  point  out  tlie  strong-  ana- 
log-y  of  the  affections  of  the  mesen- 
teric g-lands  with  the  disturbed  actions 
of  the  alimentary  org-ans,  of  which 
they  form  so  essential  a  part.  From 
long-  experience  of  the  good  effects 
of  the  oxide  of  bismuth,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  stomacli,  and  from 
the  above  opinion,  that  that  organ  is 
much  concerned  in  most  derang-enients 
of  the  lungs,  I  l,ave  been  induced  to 
order  oxide  of  bismuth  as  a  remedy  fur 


j)ulmonary  complaints;  and  tbe  success 
in  arresting  tlie  progress,  if  not  of  ulti- 
mately relieving-  many..  sym])t(»ms,  of 
tliose  afi'ections,  1  think  sutHcicntly  jus- 
tify me  in  calling  tbe  atlcnlion  of  my 
medical  brethren,  who  have  more  fre- 
quent oj)])ortniiities  than  I  now  have,  to 
a  subject  of  this,  usually  considered,  in- 
tractable nature,  and  wari-ant  my  tak- 
ing the  liberty  of  giving-  you  the  uiouble 
of  this  commuuiealion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Geouge  Smith  Gibbes. 

Wex.p.outh,  July  10,  IS34. 
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L'Auteur  se  tue  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abr^ger." — U'ALK.MBiiRT, 


Illnslrations  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Worcestershire,  tuith  Information  on 
(he  Statistics,  Zooloyj,  and  Geology, 
of  the  County.  By  Charles  Hast- 
I.NGS,  M.D. 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  publication 
that  has  issued  from  the  press  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Worcestershire  Natural 
Histoiy  Society.  The  society  itself  is 
of  a  \eYy  recent  date,  being-  established 
since  the  sugg-estion  for  (he  forming  of 
such  scientific  co-operative  bodies  was 
thrown  out  at  the  first  meeting-  of  the 
Provincial  Medical  Association.  We 
have  already  taken  occasion  to  express 
our  decided  appn)val  of  tlie  jjrincijjle  of 
such  unions ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
the  author  of  tiie  work  before  us  dwell- 
ing- with  earnestness  on  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  them  by  the  medical 
profession  ;  while  he  does  not  forget  to 
assume  that  credit  for  his  professional 
brethren  which  they  so  richly  deserve  as 
cultivators  of  the  natural  sciences. 
"  With  that  profession,"  says  Dr. 
Hastings,  "  the  inquiries  proposed  to  be 
instituted  have  a  very  close  connexion, 
since  without  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  locality  in  which 
the  i)hysician  ])ractises,  he  must  be  igno- 
rant of  many  thiugs  which  influence  its 
mortality,  and  cannot  discern  what  Hip- 
pocrates esteemed  tbe  greatest  excel- 
lence in  the  art  of  ph^  sic — the  constitu- 
tion of  the  seasons,  and  the  diseases 
which  attend  ibcm,"     And  again,  in  his 
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introductoiy  address,  he  says,  "the 
Toliime  of  nature  lies  o])en  to  all,  but  in 
an  es])ecial  manner  to  the  medical  phi- 
losopher :  in  all  reoions  he  is  excited  to 
peruse  her  ])a<ies,  to  interpret  her  lan- 
guatic,  and  to  explain  her  laws.  In  the 
expeditions,  whellier  of  discovery,  war, 
or  commerce,  made  to  remote  parts,  and 
to  every  climate  of  this  earth,  -.vesec  with 
a  pardonable  satisfaction  thattbe  most  in- 
terest ing-facls  in  natural  history  and  sci- 
ence have  been  collected  by  medical  per- 
sons, or  by  those  educated  in  that  ]nofcs- 
sion.  It  seems  to  me,  that  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry into  the  natural  phenomena  g-oing" 
on  in  this  jflobe  is  conoenial  with  the 
study  of  the  medical  art;  and  that  this 
disposition  may  be  cncouraijed  and  di- 
rected in  a  mode  that  may  lead  to  im- 
portant discoveries." 

Dr.  Hastings  could  not  have  brought 
forward  a  better  example  of  his  position 
than  tliat  afforded  us  in  his  own  case. 
We  have  looked  throug-h  his  book,  and 
are  equally  surprised  and  filled  with  ad- 
miration at  the  profusion  of  varied 
knowledoe  which  it  contains.  Whether 
we  examine  it  with  reference  to  its  sta- 
tistical information,  including-  the  me- 
dical history  of  Worcestershire,  or  its 
notices  of  the  zoology  of  the  county, 
the  botany,  mineralogy,  meteorology, 
(Stc,  we  are  bound  to  declare  that  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  publications  of  the  kind  we 
have  yet  met  \^ith.  We  warmly  re- 
commend it  as  a  model  for  kindred  jno- 
ductions,  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  will 
emanate  speedily  from  other  new  county 
societies. 


The  Transactioris  of  the  Medical  and 
Suiyical  Association.  Instituted 
1832.     Vol.  II. 

Among  the  papers  which  we  have  not 
yet  noticed  in  our  account  of  this  excel- 
lent vfdume,  there  are  two  or  three  the 
substance  of  which  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  lay  before  our  readers.  The 
first  of  them  contains — 

Mr.  Jenniiigs\t  Experiments  to  distin- 
guish the  effects  of  arti/icial  inflation 
from  those  of  imperfect  respiration, 
in  the  lungs  of  iuj ants  found  dead. 

Itniay  probably  be  recollected  that  (he 
author,  who  is  surgeon  to  the  Leamington 
Cliarital)le  Institution,  contrihutcd  a  pa- 
per to  this  journal  in  November  last,  in 


which  he  treated  the  present  subject  iu 
a  somewhat  more  compendious  form. 
The  experiments  now  published  seem  to 
have  been  cautiously  conducted,  are 
very  interesting-,  and  ap])ear  to  justify 
the  following  ciuiclusions  : — 

"  1st. — That  artificial  inflation  will 
dilate  tlie  lungs,  so  that  they  « ill  float 
in  water,  and  cre])itate  on  pressure ;  and 
will,  at  the  same  time,  change  their 
colour  from  choC(date  to  bright  scarlet. 

"  2nd. — That  this  inflation  may  be 
effected  without  the  aid  of  instruments, 
by  merely  blowing-  air  iuto  the  child's 
mouth. 

"  3rd. — Air  introduced  into  the  lung-s, 
by  artificial  inflation,  may  be  expelled 
by  pressure,  so  that  the  lungs  will  sink 
in  water. 

"  4th. — After  respiration,  the  air  can- 
not be  expelled  from  the  lungs,  without 
completely  breaking  down  the  structure 
of  every  part  of  the  organ.  Any  part, 
however  small,  not  thus  broken  down, 
will  continue  to  float. 

"  5th. — Before  respiration,  the  arterial 
duct  is  of  equal  diameter  throughout  its 
course,  considerably  larger  than  either 
of  the  pulmonary  branches,  and  nearly 
as  large  as  the  pulmonary  trunk. 

"  6th. — After  respiration  has  been 
establislied,  the  arterial  duct  becomes 
conical,  tlie  apex  of  the  cone  being-  to- 
wards the  aorta ;  it  is  also  considerably 
smaller  in  size  than  the  pulmonary 
trunk  ;  and  one  or  both  of  the  pulmonary 
branches  will  be  found,  in  diameter, 
nearly  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding  it. 

"  7th. —  If,  immediately  on  opening 
the  ciiest  of  an  infant,  tlie  lungs  be 
found  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  filling 
the  cavity  of  the  chest,  covering-  the 
sides  of  the  pericardium,  and  crepitat- 
ing when  cut  or  pressed  ;  if  they  float 
freely  in  water,  and  portions  continue 
to  do  so  until  the  disorganization  of 
every  part  be  effected  ;  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  respiration  has  taken  place. 
If,  in  addition,  the  ductus  arteriosus  be 
conical,  considerably  smaller  in  size 
tlian  the  jmlmonary  trunk,  and  but  little 
diflTering-  in  size  from  the  pulmonary 
branches,  the  fact  of  respiration  haviiig- 
taken  place  may  be  considered  as  posi- 
tively proved. 

"  Whatever  objections  may  be  made 
against  either  ol"  the  two  tests,  when 
emjiloyed  separately,  they  are  entirely 
removed  when  the  result  of  both  proves 
the  same  thing.  Future  experiments 
may  ])ro\c,  cillier  that,  where  death  has 
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taken  place  while  respiration  is  very 
imperfect,  or  where  tlie  infant  has  been 
iniinatnre,  one  or  both  of  these  tests  may 
fail  to  indicate  the  fact  of  respiration 
liaving-  existed.  Still  such  cases  can  in 
no  way  affect  the  validity  of  the  test,  as 
provino"  respiration  to  have  existed, 
where  the  results  are  such  as-  I  have 
])ointed  out.  Future  experiments  maj', 
and  I  trust  will,  disclose  means  by 
which  the  most  imperfect  respiration 
may  be  distinofuished  from  artificial  in- 
flation ;  though,  nevertheless,  T  am 
of  o))inion  that,  for  practical  application 
to  the  ends  of  justice,  the  above  means 
will  be  found  amply  sufficient." 

Dr.  Ogier  WarcVs  Observations  on 
Cholera. 

The  observations  given  in  this  paper 
are  founded  on  the  pei"sonal  experience 
of  the  author,  engaged  in  the  treatment 
of  the  disease,  as  it  appeared  in  Wolver- 
hampton and  its  neiglibourhood.  His 
remarks  on  the  origin,  causes,  progress, 
characteristic  symptoms,  and  the  reme- 
dies found  to  be  most  useful,  are  judi- 
cious, and  possessed  of  more  of  the  in- 
terest of  uo\  elty  than  might  be  sup])osed 
after  all  that  had  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject for  a  year  or  two  previously.  The 
author's  opinions  are  strongly  affirma- 
tive of  the  contagious  spread  of  the  dis- 
ea.se  at  Wolverhampton — the  contagion, 
of  course,  being  greatly  and  manifestly 
favoured  by  the  ill-regulated  habits  and 
filth  of  those  most  exposed  to  it. 

"  A  striking  instance  of  the  eflects  of 
bad  food  and  dirty  habits,  Avas  shewn  in 
a  family  of  eight  persons.  The  father 
was  in  tlie  habit  of  receiving  from  the 
butchers,  oflal  and  unsaleable  meat, 
w  hich  was  hung  up  in  the  house  for  the 
family  to  help  themselves  from  till  it 
was  consumed,  or  too  putrid  to  be  eaten. 
The  habits  of  the  family  were  also  disso- 
lute and  dirty,  and,  consequently,  the 
house  was  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbours. 
The  wife  was  the  first  taken  ill,  an<l  she 
died  ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
her  funeral  was  hastened,  from  the  oj)- 
position  of  the  husband,  who  swore  most 
positively  that  she  had  not  died  of  cho- 
lera, and  should  not  be  buried  before  the 
usual  time ;  and  by  way  of  bravado,  he 
went  and  lay  down  by  the  body.  Two 
days  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  the 
disease,  and  taken  to  the  hospital,  and 
the  family  was  dispersed  about  the 
town  ;    ne\  ertheless,  they  all  had  cho- 


lera m  a  few  days,  and  only  one,  be- 
sides the  father,  sunived." 

The  following  paragTaph,  also,  con- 
tains some  curious  matter  for  reflection. 

"  The  general  state  of  mind  was  very 
remarkable,  for,  however  alarmed  the 
patients  might  be  before  the  attack,  I 
never  observed  a  person,  suffering  from 
cholera,  in  the  sliglitest  degree  influ- 
enced by  the  fear  of  death,  by  grief  at 
the  idea  of  parting  from  their  relatives 
and  friends,  or  by  the  hope  of  recovery. 
On  the  contrary,  they  seemed  in  a  state 
of  perfect  indifference  on  all  these  sub- 
jec's,  though  their  friends  were  wee])ing 
round  their  beds.  Even  the  children 
did  not  cry,  but  were  only  restless  and 
troublesome.  The  lighting  up  of  the 
mental  faculties,  described  by  Sir  H. 
Halford  as  occurring  just  before  death 
in  certain  diseases,  has  been  ascribed, 
by  a  late  writer,  to  the  intoxicating  ef- 
fect, as  it  were,  of  the  carbonized  blood 
stagnating  in  the  cerebral  capillaries. 
Again,  Magendie  and  others  nave  ad. 
duced  the  integrity  of  the  mental 
powers  to  the  last  in  cholera,  as  an  ano- 
maly, or,  rather,  as  an  argument  against 
Bicliat's  opinion  of  the  poisonous  pro- 
perties of  venous  blood.  As  far  as  my 
observation  extends,  however,  I  have  re- 
marked that,  besides  indifference,  there 
has  been,  before  death,  more  or  less  stu- 
por, attended  with  deafness,  and  alter- 
nating, in  some  cases,  « ith  jactitation 
and  n?uttering.  The  conclusion  I  draw 
is,  that  black  or  venous  blood  has  not 
only  no  power  to  augment,  or  even 
maintain,  the  sensorial  faculties,  but 
that  it  has  a  direct  eflect  to  lessen  and 
oppress  them." 

A  table  is  given  of  the  results  of  the 
various  methods  of  treatment  adopted  in 
356  cases  :  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  deaths  amounted  to  lOG,  and  that 
the  saline  remedies  were  most  effica- 
cious,— while  the  cold-water  system 
proved  just  the  reverse.  Croton  oil  the 
autlior  considers  as  superior  to  every 
other  medicine  in  the  stage  of  collapse. 
By  the  way,  "  castor  oil"  is  printed 
three  times  in  page  380,  instead  of"  cro- 
ton oil,"  by  some  error  of  the  press  ;  but 
the  context  serves  sufficiently  to  set  it 
right. 

Mr.  Mid(Uemore\'i  Rejiort  of  the  Bir- 
minyham  Eye  lujirmary, 

Contains  several  valuable  cases,  with 
remarks.      On    the    curious   subject   of 
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dislocation  of  tlic  Iciis,  we  fiiul  the  Col- 
lowiiijr  amoii'i"  other  ohservatioiis  :  — 

"  A  blow  u])on  the  eye  ni.iy  displace 
the  lens  and  its  capsule,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  rnptuie  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane ;  or  it  may  inflict  such  injury 
upon  these  parts,  that  tiie  sej)ta  of  the 
hyaloid  membrane  may  become  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  vitreous  humour  acquire 
a  morl)id  fluidity,  so  that  the  lens  will 
sink  backw  ards  and  rest  upon  the  retina, 
and,  by  its  compressive  effect,  cause 
total  amaurosis.  Now,  in  such  in- 
stances, an  examination  of  the  eye, 
with  tlie  head  reclining  backwards,  will 
detect  a  vacillating  iris,  and  a  slightly 
green-coloured  body,  (which  is  the  most 
common  change  of  colour  that  the  lens 
undergoes  under  such  circumstances,)  at 
llie  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the 
globe;  and,  whilst  in  this  position,  the 
vision  of  such  an  eye  will  be  entirely 
destroyed.  If  the  patient  move  the  eye- 
ball freely  and  rapidly,  the  lens,  or  a 
greenish  or  amber-coloured  body,  will 
be  seen  to  roll  about  in  the  eye.  If  the 
])aticnt  lean  the  head  forward,  the  lens 
will  rise  into  its  proper  place,  or  per- 
haps its  up])er  margin  may  be  seen,  if 
the  pupil  is  somewhat  large,  and  he  will 
be  able  to  see  in  this  position,  not  ])er- 
fectly,  but  sufficiently  well  to  find  his 
way  about,  even  in  walking  in  a 
strange  road,  or  in  a  place  to  which  he 
has  not  been  accustomed.  Now  it  may 
ha]ipcn,  that,  in  some  of  these  cases, 
the  lens  may  not  be  wholly  detached,  a 
slight  connexion  still  existing  at  its 
lower  margin ;  and  then,  of  course,  it 
will  not  float  about  so  freely  in  the 
vilreous  humour,  and  will  more  readily 
come  forwards  if  the  head  be  inclined 
in  such  a  direction  ;  in  other  instances, 
the  lens  and  its  capsule  appear  to  be 
wiiolly  detached  from  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane, and,  of  course,  when  this  takes 
place,  the  crystalline  will,  in  the 
erect  ])osition  of  the  body,  sink  down- 
wards, as  an  efliect  of  its  weight,  and, 
by  resting  upon  the  retina  induce  com- 
plete amaurosis. 

"  I  have  seen  many  of  these  cases 
recently,  and  shall  briefly  refer  to  one  or 
two  of  them  ;  but,  I  must  confess,  I  had 
never  noticed  this  form  of  injury  until 
my  v^orthy  and  enligliteued  friend,  Mr. 
Sinilli ,  of  JSoiitham,  obligingly  sent  (o  mc 
a  man,  in  wiiom  the  lens  passed  freely 
inlo  either  chamber  ol'  the  eye,  in  ac- 
cordance uith  the  position  of  the  head  ; 


sometimes  coming  in  front  of  tiu  iris, 
and  ))ressing  that  membrane  (which  was 
in  a  state  ol"  Aaccillation)  towards  the 
retina,  and  on  leaning  the  bead  back- 
wards, it  would  ])ass  the  ])upil  and  re- 
sume its  proper  position  ;  so  that,  I  ap- 
j)reiiend,  in  this  instance,  the  hyaloid 
mendnane  was  entire.  It  may  be  de- 
sirable to  state,  that  the  lens  preserved 
its  trans])arency." 

We  must  here  close  our  analytical  re- 
marks on  the  contents  of  the  volume. 
The  work  itself  is  «ell  worthy  the  peru- 
sal of  ])rofcssional  men,  and  we  trust 
it  will  meet  with  that  support  and  en- 
couragement w  hich  it  so  well  deserves. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Suturchii/,  July  19,  1834. 

"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mibi,  dignitatem 
Artis  Nedicce  tiieri  ;  potestas  nmdo  veniendi  in 
piiblitiiin  sit,  dicendi  periculum  non  reciiso." 

ClUERO. 

THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL  AND  THE 
GOWER-STREET  CHARTER. 

Several  of  our  correspondents  have  ex- 
pressed much  curiosity  to  know  what 
has  become  of  the  London  Universitij 
Charter,  since  the  pleadings  before  the 
Privy  Council  ?  In  answer  to  w  hich 
we  have  to  inform  them,  that  nothing 
has  been  heard  ou  the  subject  since  the 
time  alluded  to.  The  parties  asked  for 
a  charter,  and  have  received  no  answer. 
But,  so  far  is  silence,  in  this  case,  from 
giving  consent,  that  just  the  opposite 
inference  is  to  be  deduced.  The  apjdi- 
cants  have  not  g'ot  a  charter,  nor  are 
they  likely  ever  to  succeed  in  procur- 
ing one  of  the  kind  they  seek,  while 
they  retain  their  present  constitution. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  assumj)tion 
of  a  name  to  which  they  were  not  en- 
titled —  it  is  the  impudence  and  dis- 
honesty of  trying  to  impose  themselves 
as  a  University  —vthwh  has  been  the 
sole  obstacle  to  their  obtaining  an  act  of 
incorporation ;  for  this  wduld  at  once 
have  been  conceded  to  them,  as  it  has 
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been  to  King's  College,  and  many  other 
scientific  institutions.     Either  they  must 
cease  to  be  a  joint-stock  company,  or 
they  will  never  become  a  university  in 
any  thing  but  the  name;  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  even  then  they  would  obtain 
the  exclusive  privileges  which  they  so 
much  covet.     Yet  we  have  no  doul)t  that 
as  the  opening  of  another  session  draw  s 
near,  and  as   the  season   for  throwing 
out  their  baits  and  setting  their  springes 
for  the  unwary  arrives,  we  shall  once 
again   witness   a  repetition  of  the  an- 
nouncement,   that   the    University    in- 
tends   to    confer    degrees  !      "  What," 
asked  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Mr.  Bicker- 
stcth,   during  the  late  pleadings  before 
the  Privy  Council, — "  what  is  there  to 
prevent   the    London   Univei-sity    from 
conferring  degrees  now,  and  w  ithout  a 
charter,  if  they   please  ?" — "  Nothing, 
my  Lord,"  replied  the  learned  barrister, 
"  but  the  ridicule   and   contempt   with 
vvliich  such  degrees  would  be  received." 
This  undoubtedly,  and  this  alone,  it  is 
w  hich   restrains   them ;  this   is  the  se- 
cret  of  their  anxiety  about   a  cliarter; 
because  they  know  and  feel  that  if  they 
attempt  to  confer  a  degree  of  any  kind — 
even   their  hybrid  abortion  of   "  Mas- 
ter in   Medicine    and    Surgery  " — that 
moment  would  the  other  schools  also  pro- 
ceed,  in  self-defence,   to   grant   diplo- 
mas ;   for,  whatever  right  the  establish- 
ment   in    Gower-Strect   has   to   do  so, 
precisely  the  same  right  have  all  the  other 
schools.      Thus   would   the  very   name 
of  a  London  diploma  become  a  mockery 
and  a  scorn.    Oh  !  (say  the  shareholders) 
but  WE  have  the  means  of  teaching  the 
collateral   sciences ;    and   this  cry   has 
been  repeated,  till  the  public — that   is, 
the    unreflecting   part   of  the   ])ublic — 
imagine   there   is  some   reason   in   the 
argument.    But  what,  we  ask, may  those 
collateral   sciences  consist  of,  a  know- 
ledge   of    which    can    be    obtained   in 
(Miwcr-Slrecl,  but  which  might  not  be 


equally  obtained  at  the  other  schools  ? 
Let  but  the  collateral  sciences  be  the 
passport  to  degrees,  and  all  the  great 
schools  in  London  would  very  soon  pos- 
sess the  means  of  teaching  them.  We 
presume  that  by  "  collateral  sciences,"  as 
connected  with  medical  degrees,  we  are 
to  understand  natural  philosophy,  natu- 
ral histoiy,  (Sec.  It  might  be  sufficient, 
on  this  head,  to  appeal  to  the  numbers 
who  do — or  rather  to  the  numbers  who 
do  not — attend  these  classes  in  Gower- 
Street;  but  we  prefer  calling  attention 
to  another  fact,  and  one  which  clearly 
proves  that  nothing  which  is  made  a 
pretext  on  which  to  found  superior 
claims  will  long  remain  the  exclusive 
property  of  any  school; — we  mean,  that 
at  St.  Bartholomew's,  the  lectureships 
alluded  to  are  already  announced  as 
having  been  added  to  their  list.  In 
short,  the  time  has  gone  by  for  mono- 
polies ;  and  tlie  attempt  to  establish  a 
new  one  for  the  sale  of  degrees  has  sig- 
nally failed.  But  again,  as  to  the  colla- 
teral sciences,  which  have  been  put  fortli 
so  confidently,  as  constituting  the  supe- 
rior claims  of  our  friends  in  Govver- 
Strcer,  wiiat  value  do  they  them- 
selves attach  to  them,  as  connected 
with  tlie  medical  degree  ?  What  stress 
is  laid  upon  tlieni  r  What  regulations 
have  been  made  regarding  them  ?  What 
"collateral"  courses  are  enjoined? — 
Much  have  the  learned  solicitors  and 
eloquent  advocates  of  tlie  University 
dwelt  upon  this  claim,  as  one  which  was 
to  bear  down  all  opposition  ;  but  the 
"  Faculty"  were  wiser  in  their  gene- 
ration ;  they  knew  that  if  the  extra 
courses  and  additional  qualifications 
blazoned  forth  were  really  required, 
no  one  would  ever  dream  of  seek- 
ing tlieir  degree ;  they  felt  that  be- 
ing worth  less,  it  must  be  had  for  less 
than  the  degree  of  a  genuine  Univer- 
sity, else  woulil  all  competition  bo  in 
vain.     Accordingly,  we  were  very  can- 
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ilidly  iuforined  by  Dr.  Grant,  in  his  in-  degree  is  complete.    Now  all  this  bas 

tniductorj  lecture  last  year,  that  "m  been  done,  and  can  be  done  again,  with- 

this  iiistifutioii,   the  currinilum  untnii-  out  g-oing  to  the  Privy  Council; — besides, 

moiis/i/  proposed  hi/  the  medical  Faculty  why  ask  permission  to  do  that  which  can 

for  the  diploma  of  Master  in  Medicine  be  done  without  the  leave  of  any  one  ? 

and  Surgery,  comprehends  only  subjects  Therefore,  we  advise  the  Joint-stock  Com- 

tanyht  by  the   Professors   of  that  Fa-  pany  in  Gower-Street,  either  to  g-ive  up 

culty."     Now  tliis  is  g'oing'  to  the  point  their  aspirations  after    exclusive  ])rivi- 

at  once — tliis  is  doing  business — this  is  leges,  and  just  to  manufacture  degrees 

being  honest ;  here  is  no  beating  about  on   their   own   bottom,  or  let  them   at 

the    bush,    no   circumlocution,    no    co-  length    be   shamed   into   modesty,    and 

quotry,  but  a  ])laiu  straight-forward  an-  take  their  place  with  other  great  schools, 

liouncement — "  we  are  to  give  the  de-  content  to  share  with  them  tlie  good  and 

grees,  and  we  shall   give  them  only  to  evil  of  their  calling,  without  attempting 

those   who  attend  our  lectures;    but  if  to   obtain  exclusive  privileges;  for  ex- 

they  do  this,  we  shall  require  them  to  elusion  is  contrary  to  the   spirit  of  the 

attend  those  of  no  other  person,  either  age,    and   they  may   rest  assured   that 

here  or  elsewhere  !"  whatever  privileges  they  obtain  will  be 

Weearnestly  wish  that  the"  Faculty,"  equally  given   to  all  the  other  schools, 

instead   of  always  promising  and  post-  We   have   been    telling  them    this     for 

poning  —  instead    of    tantalizing-    the  these  five  years  past,  and  have  always 

3oung  aspirants  with  honours  still  re-  been  answered  that  they  had  "  at  last" 

ceding    as   they   attempt   to    approach  succeeded.     Another  "  at  last"  is  added 

them — instead  of  subjecting  them  to  the  to  the  list,  and  they  are  no  nearer  the 

sickness  of  hope  deferred,  would  fairly  accomplishment    of   their   wishes   than 

dub  a  few — makeascoreor  two  of  "  Mas-  before:  nay,  the  very  rmes  has  turned 

ters,"  and  send  them  out  into  the  world  to  against  them,  and,  on  a  recent  occasion, 

try  their  fortune.    Why  should  they  hesi-  very  truly  remarked — 
tate  ?      An    individual  has    done  what,         "  The  non-existence  of  any  thing  like 

in  their  collective  strength,  they  seem  endowment,  or  characteristic  of  j)erma- 

afraid  to  attempt.     The  late  Dr.  Walker  nency,in  the  London  University,  and  its 

used  to  confer  diplomas  in  vaccination  !  necessary,    though    hitherto   unsuccess- 

he  granted  degrees,  and  yet  he  had  no  fid,    adjustment   to    the   vclgar    ob- 

charter!     It  is  the   easiest  thing  in  the  jects    of    other    joint-stock    specu- 

world  to  do  so;  as  Hamlet  says,  lations,  has  been  the  great  impediment 

" 'Tis  as  easy  as  lying."  to  the  grant  of  that  charter  which  its 

Get    a    large    piece    of   parchment —  directors    have     so    eagerly    desired." 

— tlie  larger   the   better;    have   it  well  With   the     Times  (their   own   especial 

enddazoned   with    black   letter,    mixed  journal),  then,  we  say — that   no  joint- 

with  a  little  gilding  or  tinsel ;  set  forth  stock   company   ever  has,  or  ever  can, 

the  morality,  the  ingenuousness,  and  the  receive   a  charter  conferring  the  power 

learning   of   the   possessor  ;  confer    on  of  giving  degrees  ;  and  if  ever  there  be 

him   a   name  (and   "Master,"  the  one  a  real  London  University, it  will  consist 

proposed,  is  sufficiently  imposing) ;  au-  of  some    independent    body,    not    con- 

tliorize  him  to  kill  or  cure,  over  all  the  cerned  in  teaching-,  and  will  extend  it's 

civilized   globe — "  ubiqne  gentium,"  as  benefits   equally    to    all     the    efficient 

our  Edinburgh  friends  have  it ; — append  establishments.  " 

to  this  a  large  seal  and  a  tin  case,  and  the 
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from  the  "  Lemons  Orales,"  published   periodi- 
cally, under  the  Baron's  iuspection. 

BANDAGES  AND  OTHER  APPARATUS. 

There  are  few  positions  in  which  the 
surgeon  can  be  placed,  that  require  of  him 
a  greater  share  of  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  his  profession,  than  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures  in  general.  It  is  by  no 
means  enough  that  he  exercise  a  correct 
diagnosis,  and  employ  tho^e  means  which 
form  the  general  basis  of  his  management ; 
he  must  further  be  familiar  with  the  rules 
of  conduct  re((uired  for  the  different  com- 
plications he  has  to  deal  with,  and  the  se- 
veral circumstances  connected  with  each 
particular  lesion.  Nay,  if  he  be  really  ac- 
complished, he  will  not  disdain  to  stoop 
to  those  minute  particulars  which  some 
people  may  think  of  little  importance,  yet 
tiie  neglect  of  which  may  lead  to  serious 
consequences.  Thus  the  precautions  to  be 
taken  in  stripping  a  patient  of  his  clothes, 
and  in  transferring  him  from  one  place  to 
another,  so  as  to  avoid  cruel  sufferings,  and 
the  aggravation  of  injuries  already  done 
to  the  soft  parts — the  situation  in  which 
the  patient  should  be  placed — the  form 
and  degree  of  softness  or  hardness  proper 
for  his  bed  during  the  treatment  —  the 
manner  in  which  the  surgeon  should  pro- 
ceed to  dress  his  patient,  and  apply  the 
necessary  bandages — the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  consolidation  of  the  callus — 
and  the  advice  to  be  given  to  the  patient 
at  this  stage  of  the  treatment, — all  these 
are  points  which  experience  shews  must 
be  attended  to,  and  that  with  no  inconsi- 
derable share  of  diligence.  In  the  obser- 
vations which  I  have  at  present  to  offer,  I 
shall  call  your  attention,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  kind  of  bandages  which  I  usually 
employ  in  fractures  of  the  extremities. 

When  the  fracture  to  be  treated  has  its 
seat  in  one  of  the  thoracic  extremities, 
and  is  not  accompanied  by  any  wound,  the 
roller  bandage  is  to  be  preferred.  Some 
compresses  are  placed  across  the  limb, 
where  the  fractured  point  is  prominent, 
and  over  the  splints,  whether  they  be  of 
metal,  pasteboard,  or  wood.  If  it  be  the 
humerus  which  is  fractured,  the  paiient 
is  seated  on  his  bed ;  one,  two,  or  three 
compresses  are  applied,  over  which  some 
turns  of  the  bandage  are  made ;  other 
compresses  are  then  introduced,  both  above 


and  I>elow  ;  after  which  splints  are  put  on 
the  four  sides  of  the  member,  taking  care 
that  they  shall  not  press  on  the  osseous 
prominences  of  the  joints.  A  general 
bandage  is  then  applied  over  all. 

In  the  case  of  the  fracture  of  a  fore-arm, 
the  apparatus  required  are — a  bandage  four 
or  five  ells  long,  graduated  compresses, 
two  s]ilints  of  the  length  of  the  fore-arm, 
or  a  little  longer, — at  all  events  broader. 

The  patient  being  placed  in  a  sitting 
posture,  or  lying  down,  the  four  fingers  of 
the  hand  are  gra«ped  by  an  assistant;  ano- 
ther takes  hold  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
arm ;  and  the  fore  arm  being  now  re- 
flected a  little  towards  the  humerus,  ex- 
tension is  attempted.  The  surgeon,  by 
means  of  well-directed  pressure  on  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  aspect  of  the  member, 
collects  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
flexors  and  extensors  into  the  inter-osseous 
space,  to  which  he  thus  restores  its  natu- 
ral dimensions — the  fragments  of  the  ra- 
dius being  thus  separated  from  those  of 
the  ulna.  In  the  next  place,  the  fore- 
fingers and  metacarpal  bones  are  rolled  in 
a  bandage  up  to  the  wrist.  This  part  is 
now  committed  to  an  assistant;  and  the 
graduated  compresses,pieviously  steeped  in 
Goulard's  lotion, are  next  applied  to  the  dor- 
sal and  palmar  aspects  of  the  part,  encroach- 
ing somewhat  on  the  wrist  and  the  tuberosi- 
ties of  the  humerus.  The  two  splints  are 
applied  above  these,  the  bandage  at  the 
wrist  is  resumed  from  the  hands  of  the 
assistant,  and  the  roller  is  continued 
from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow.  The  an- 
tero-posterior  diameter  is  thus  enlarged, 
and  tlie  interosseous  space  necessary  for 
the  movements  of  rotation,  is  thus  j)re- 
served.  If  the  fracture  should  be  com- 
plicated with  a  wound,  Scultetus's  ban- 
dage, or  some  other  on  that  principle, 
must  be  employed. 

In  fracture  of  the  radius,  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  using,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary apparel,  a  splint,  which  I  call  the 
cubital  splint  It  consists  of  an  iron 
plate,  curved  at  its  lower  extremity,  and 
in  its  concavity  having  several  buttons. 
The  upper  extremity  of  this  metallic  plate 
is  laid  along  the  ulnar  margin  of  the  fore- 
arm ;  and  a  compress,  folded  several  times, 
being  placed  between  the  inner  side  of  the 
wrist  and  the  convexity  of  the  splint,  the 
hand  is  drawn  towards  the  metal,  and 
made  to  grasp  the  radial  margin  of  the 
first,  by  means  of  a  handle  formed  with  a 
compress,  which  is  placed  between  the 
thumb  and  fore  finger,  and  the  two  ends 
of  which,  being  furnished  with  two  strings, 
are  connected  to  the  splint  by  means  of 
one  of  the  buttons  which  are  upon  it. 

When  the  olecranon  is  fractured,  I 
prefer  the  bandage  which  is  used  for  the 
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union  of  woutuIs  transversely,  rather  tliaii 
tliat  in  eonunDU  use;  and  as  in  extension 
of  the  liuil),  tlie  upjjer  fragment,  or  tlie 
olecranon  ])orti()n,  is  the  only  part  that 
has  a  tendency  to  be  wrongly  placed,  I 
only  ])ut  compresses  above  that  process. 
I  also  employ  the  anterior  splint ;  but  the 
one  I  use  is  straight. 

Scultetus's  bandage  is  the  one  I  almost 
exclusively  use  in  fractures  of  the  leg 
and  thigh,  where  the  roller  cannot  be  kept 
adjusted,  but  is  displaced  every  moment. 
It  is  composed  of  the  following  pieces:  1, 
several  pads  —  2,  several  folds  of  cloth 
— 3,  the  ties — 4,  a  streamer — 5,  a  ban- 
diige  with  tails  (baiuleleltei)  —  6,  transverse 
compresses — 7,  longitudinal  compresses — 
8,  graduated  compresses,  for  those  eases 
in  which  there  is  some  prominence  of 
bone— 9,  a  perforated  piece  of  linen,  with 
cerate  on  it,  or  eharpie,  or  diachylon,  in 
case  there  should  be  a  wound — 10,  cushions 
stuffed  with  bran — 11,  immediate  splints 
— 12,  mediate  splints— 13,  a  body  roller — 
and,  14,  a  support  for  the  thigh  and  for 
the  foot.  Let  us  examine  each  of  these 
parts  separately. 

The  pads  or  cushions  are  for  receiving 
the  fractured  limb  ;  and  while  they  support 
it,  they  tend  to  prevent  the  inconveniences 
of  discharges,  which  would  otherwise 
perhaps  saturate  the  mattress.  The  folds 
of  cloth,  frequently  doubled,  are  laid  on 
the  cushions,  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
not  be  defiled  with  blood  or  pus  :  this  pre- 
caution is  above  all  things  necessary  in 
hospitals,  where,  if  neglected,  the  foul 
cushions  become  nests  of  infection.  Over 
the  cloths  come  the  ties,  which  are  in- 
tended for  keeping  the  several  pieces  in 
their  proper  position,  and  to  incorporate 
the  whole  :  there  are  three  of  them  for  the 
leg,  and  three  for  the  thigh.  The  streamer 
ought  to  be  equal  in  size  to  the  length  of 
the  limb,  and  folded  double;  it  is  settled 
crossways  over  the  ties,  and  destined  to 
receive  the  splints  on  the  extremities,  and 
to  sup])ort  them.  Above  the  streamer 
are  placed  the  handetette^,  which  consti- 
tute the  eighteen  tail  bandage,  and  they 
are  either  united  or  sei>arate.  If  there  be 
a  wound,  and  pus  or  blood  be  discharged, 
they  ought  to  be  separate,  so  that  they 
may  be  changed  occasionally  when  soiled. 
If  there  be  no  wound,  the  tails  need  not 
be  separate — even  ten  or  twelve  of  them 
may  be  connected  by  overlapping  :  that  is 
to  say,  the  first  should  be  half  covered  by  the 
second,  the  second  by  the  third,  and  so  on. 
They  are  applied,  beginning  from  the 
lowest,  otherwise  there  would  be  many 
wrinkles  and  inequalities,  which  ought  to 
be  avoided.  The  tails  should  be  long 
enough  to  go  nearly  twice  round  the  limb. 
The  transverse  compresses  arc  placed  the 


lowest   at    the   most  elevated    i)art;    they 
must  be  merely  a  double  fold,  for  if  triple  ' 

their  ap])lieation  would  be  more  dUlicult,  ■^. 

and  they  ou^^ht  to  be  as  long  as  the  f 
bandelettes.  If  there  be  a  wound  present, 
the  compresses  ought  to  be  changed  without 
disturbing  the  rest  of  the  apparel.  It  is  in 
cases  of  this  kind  that  we  can  ajipreciate 
the  value  of  the  longitudinal  compress, 
which  may  be  withdrawn  when  foul. 
Compresses  of  various  forms,  but  generally 
square,  and  two,  three,  or  f  >ur  in  number, 
are  next  applied  to  the  limb;  nor  is  it 
a  practice  to  be  neglected  to  put  on  gra- 
duated compresses  along  the  length  or 
breadth  of  the  extremity.  If  it  be  the 
tibia,  for  example,  which  is  fractured,  and 
the  fragments  project  outwards,  the  com- 
presses are  to  be  applied  along  the  sides  of 
the  leg;  but  crossways,  if  the  upper  frag- 
ment projects  in  front. 

It  is  also  in  cases  of  this  description 
that  we  have  need  of  the  splints  to  which 
I  have  given  the  epithet  immediate;  for 
they  act  immediately  on  the  fragment^, 
from  which  they  are  separated  by  the  gra 
duated  comjiresses  alone.  These  splints 
are  made  of  pasteboard  or  light  wood, — 
some  flexible  material, — for  otherwise  they 
would  injure  the  parts  ;  and  we  must  not 
forget,  in  applying  them,  always  to  in- 
terpose one  or  two  graduated  compresses 
between  them  and  the  fragments. 

Every  thing  being  thus  settled  so  far, 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  transverse  com- 
presses, and  then  of  the  Imndelelles,  with 
which  we  envelop  the  limb,  taking  care 
always  to  direct  them  a  little  obliquely 
forwards,  and  so  that  they  may  partially 
cover  each  other.  Next  come  the  mediate 
splints,  between  which  and  the  member 
we  place  the  bran  cushions;  their  length 
ought  a  little  to  exceed  that  of  the  limb; 
their  breadth  to  be  about  five  or  six  inches; 
and  thickness,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches:  they  ought  to  be  modelled  accord- 
ing to  the  shape  of  the  part,  by  diminish- 
ing their  thickness  where  there  is  con- 
vexity of  the  limb;  and,  on  the  othei" 
hand,  increasing  it  where  it  should  cor- 
respond with  a  concavity. 

The  apparel  is  now  to  be  combined 
into  one  piece  by  the  ties  which  are  con- 
nected to  the  external  sjilint :  the  knots 
should  be  very  simple,  and  placed  on  that 
side  next  the  operator.  A  stirrup  made  of 
a  long  compress,  or  a  leather  sole  with 
strings  to  it,  and  which  may  be  attached 
to  the  sides  of  the  streamer,  will  serve 
to  support  the  foot  in  a  steady  position. 

Lastly,  .some  hoops  should  be  put  round 
the  extremity,  so  as  to  ])r()tect  it  from  the     ' 
weight  of  the  bedclothes.     Nor  is  this  all. 
In  order  thoroughly  to  prevent  the  move- 
ment of  the  limb,  a  cloth,  folded  like  a 
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cravat,  is  fastoneJ  to  one  side  of  the  bed, 
then  passed  over  the  leg:  or  thigli  (whieh- 
ever  is  fraetured),  and  the  other  end  tied 
at  tlie  other  side.  If  it  be  a  fraeture  of 
the  thi^li,  there  is  moreover  to  be  placed 
round  the  pelvis  a  body-roller,  encompass - 
ino-  the  haunches  and  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  outer  sjjlint.  This  last  is  a  precau- 
tion of  so  much  importance,  that,  in  case 
of  fracture  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur,  the  ])atient  cannot  get  well 
vvitliout  a  curvature  of  the  l)one. 

An  apparel,  arranged  in  the  manner 
wliich  we  have  now  described,  is  of  ex- 
ceeding firmness,  and  not  liable  to  distur- 
bance, even  should  the  patient  be  delirious. 

I  will  still  further  add  to  these  details, 
that  the  bed  of  the  patient  ought  not  to 
be  very  soft ;  it  must  be  even, — not  convex 
or  concave;  a  firm  pallet  or  mattress 
of  horsehair,  (furnished  with  laths),  both 
for  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  and  to 
secure  his  cleanliness.  Lastly,  there 
should  he  neither  an  elevation  at  the  upper 
jjart,  nor  should  the  feet  be  raised. 

Preliminary  arrangements. — Having  thus 
given  you  an  account  of  the  several 
parts  of  which  the  bandages  we  emjdoy 
consist,  and  the  mode  of  applying  them, 
I  shall  now  beg  leave  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  care  which  the'  patient 
requires  immediately  after  the  accident 
has  befallen  him.  If  he  be  carried  on 
a  litter,  you  need  be  in  no  hurry  to 
remove  him  from  it :  he  ought  to  be 
stripped  on  it,  while  his  bed  is  being 
prepared  and  the  requisite  apparel  got 
ready.  His  boots  and  stockings  ought  to 
be  slit  up,  and  not  drawn  off;  for  every 
shock  and  painful  dragging  should  be 
avoided.  The  limb  should  be  washed, 
that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  spoil  the 
bed  afterwards  with  the  process.  All  this 
being  done,  an  assistant  must  take  the  pa- 
tient round  the  body,  another  by  the  two 
extremities,  while  the  operator,  or  some 
other  careful  person  in  his  absence,  must 
take  charge  of  the  fractured  member.  In 
this  way  the  patient  is  carried  to  his  bed, 
and  deposited  there:  his  pillow  shoulcl 
have  little  or  no  elevation,  so  as  to  avoid 
slipping  downwards  in  the  bed;  a  very 
slight  elevation,  however,  may  be  advis- 
able, in  order  to  support  the  head,  and  not 
to  favour  the  occurrence  of  sanguineous 
congestions. 

When  putting  on  the  bandages,  the  ope- 
rator is  placed  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
fractured  limb;  an  assistant  on  the  inner 
side  is  exclusively  charged  with  the  busi- 
ness of  supplying  each  piece  of  the  ap- 
parel in  order.  Another  assistant  holds 
the  foot  with  his  left  hand  in  front  and 
over  the  instep,  and  with  his  right  hold- 
ing the  back  part  just  above  the  heel. 
A  third  assistant,  at  the  knee  or  haunch, 
according  to  the  place  of  the  fracture,  holds 


the  sides  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  or 
tibia,  taking  care  not  to  press  on  the  ves- 
sels or  poiiliteal  nerves;  for  if  there  be  a 
wound,  the  pressure  may  occasion  a 
ha'morrhage.  After  this,  compresses  stee])ed 
in  goulard-water,  or  some  other  resolvent, 
are  held  by  two  of  their  angles  by  the  ope- 
rator, while  the  first  assis'tant  holds  the 
the  other  two;  they  are  then  laid  on  the 
limb  smoothly.  If  "there  be  a  wound,  it  is 
either  dressed  with  diachylon,  or  a  com- 
press spread  with  cerate,  and  perforated  ; 
and  over  this  charpie  is  laid.  Lastly,  the 
several  pieces  of  the  apparel  are  applied  in 
the  manner  just  now  described. 

If  there  be  no  wound,  we  should  pro- 
ceed on  the  following  day  to  a  fresh  dress- 
ing, with  the  removal  of  the  bandages ; 
for  it  is  not  unusual  to  find,  after  four-and- 
tftcnty  hours,  that  considerable  swelling, 
or  perhaps  gangrene,  has  ensued.  But 
this  being  done,  it  will  be  enough  to  visit 
the  patient  every  fifth  or  sixth  day,  unless 
he  feel  pains,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to 
attend  to  him  oftener. 

Duration  of  Treatment.  —  With  regard 
to  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  treatment  may  last,  in  general  the 
apparel  may  be  kept  on  for  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  days  in  the  case  of  chi'l. 
dren;  forty  days  for  adults,  and  much 
longer  for  aged  people.  It  ought  not 
to  be  removed  until  we  have  aseei-- 
tained  that  the  consolidation  is  com- 
plete. In  order  to  be  sure  of  this,  the 
operator  lays  hold  of  the  two  fragments, 
and  cautiously  tries  if  he  can  produce  any 
motion  between  them.  If  the  callus  yield, 
the  apparel  must  be  re-applied  immedi- 
ately ;  if  it  do  not,  the  bandages  need  not 
be  put  on  again,  but  they  should  be  left 
in  readiness  by  the  side'  of  the  limb  for 
three  or  four  days.  At  this  period,  it  will 
not  be  safe  to  allow  the  patient  to  walk 
immediately,  for  the  callus  may  give  way 
to  the  weight  of  the  body  or  the  action  of 
the  muscles:  he  must  keep  quiet  in  bed  for 
ten  or  twelve,  or  fifteen  days  longer.  He 
may  then  sit  up  in  his  bed,  or  in  an  arm- 
chair, with  his  foot  laid  on  a  pillow,  and 
the  whole  limb  wrapped  in  a  roller  for 
about  three  weeks.  Crutches  may  now  be 
given  him,  and  they  should  be  tipped 
with  cloth,  lest  they  should  slip  on  the 
floor.  The  patient  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
kept  in  a  chamber  on  the  ground -floor,  and 
he  should  avoid  walking  on  uneven  pave- 
ment—smooth sanded  walks  being  much 
preferable. 

I  have  thought  it  thus  necessary,  gentle- 
men, to  dwell  at  length  on  these  minute 
and  apparently  trifling  details,  because 
experience  has  taughtine  how  very  im- 
portant they  are  for  the  practitioner,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  how  generally  they  are 
misunderstood,  and  frequently,  also,  how 
improperly  they  are  practised. 
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NAPOLEON'S  HEAD. 
Dr.  Antomarciu  has  i)rcpartcl  a  east  of 
Napoleon's  head,  from  a  luouhl  taken  at 
St.  Helena  a  few  hours  after  the  ex- 
emperor's  death.  It  differs  in  several 
respeets,  and  very  essentially,  from  the 
aspeet  of  the  ordinary  husts,  more  espe- 
cially in  beini?  mueh  less  in  size.  Artists 
and  poets  have  alike  eombined  to  impress 
the  world  with  the  idea  of  the  mighty 
mind  of  the  deeeascd  having  had  a  ease  of 
corresponding  dimensions.  Canova'sbust 
of  Napoleon — of  whieh  the  foee  alone  was 
taken  from  nature — gives  a  very  exagge- 
raed  notion  of  the  craniological  develop- 
ments ;  and  it  has  not  a  little  dis- 
appointed the  phrenologists  that  these 
have  all  shrunk  to  the  ordinary  dimen- 
sions in  the  matter-of-fact  cast  made 
from  the  cranium  itself  by  Antomarchi. 
The  circumference  is  twenty  inches,  ten 
lines,  French  measure,  which  is  by  no 
means  different  from  the  heads  of  common 
men:  neither  is  it  remarkable  in  any  other 
respect,  unless  that  it  strikes  the  eye  as 
under  the  ordinary  size.  What,  then,  be- 
comes of  Victor  Hugo's  apostrophe — 

"  Ce  front  prodigieujc,  ce  crane  faitau  nioule 
Du  globe  imperiulc  '" 

We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
poetical  busts  of  Canova  and  Chandet  will 
be  preferred  to  the  less  striking  reality; 
and  yet  we  remember  very  well  a  jnint 
of  General  Buonaparte,  in  which  the  head 
is  by  no  means  so  large  as  that  which 
afterwards  wore  the  diadem  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon. 

TRANSPOSITION  of  the  HEART. 
Andrew  Demle vie,  aged  53,  is  at  present 
attending  Dr.  Duncan,  with  chronic  bron- 
chitis and  asthma,  but  without  any  signs 
of  effusion  into  the  chest.  The  heart  bea's 
on  the  right  side;  the  chief  impulse  being 
felt  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  im- 
mediately below  the  nipple.  The  pulse  is 
regular,  and  of  ahout  equal  strength,  in 
both  arms;  the  impulse  on  the  right  side 
of  the  chest  is  natural,  and  none  is  felt  on 
the  left  side.  He  was  for  thirteen  years  in 
the  army;  served  in  the  Peninsula  and 
Canada,  and  has  always  enjoyed  good 
health  till  lately.  He  does  not  remember 
ever  to  have  felt  pulsation  on  the  left  side. 
— Liverpool  Medical  Journal, 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

At  the  recent  annual  election,  Mr.  White 
was  appointed  President,  and  Mr.  Andrews 
Vice-President,  for  the  year  ensuing. 

We  perceive,  by  a  late  Gazette,  that  the 
honour  of  a  baronetcy  has  been  conferred 
on  Stephen  Love  Hammick,  Es(j.  surgeon, 
of  Cavcndish-Stinare, 
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An  Investigation  into  the  remarkable  ]\Ie- 
diciiial  Efl'oets  resulting  from  the  Exter- 
nal Application  of  V^eratria.  By  Alex. 
Turnbull.  2d  edit,  with  an  Appendix, 
on  the  External  A])plication  of  Del- 
phinia,  and  on  the  Internal  Administra- 
tion of  the  Salts  of  Veratria  and  Del 
jihinia.     8vo.  3s.  bds. 
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The  Dublin   Practice  of  Midwifery.     By 
Henry  JIaunsell,  M.D.     1  vol.   12mo. 

WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  July  15,  1834. 


Abscess 

Age  ;ind  Debility  . 

Apoplexy 

Asthma 

Cancer 

Childbirth     • 

Cholera 

Consumption 

Constipation  of  the 

Bowels 
Convulsions 
Croup 


Dentition  or  Teethiugl  1 


Diarrhoea  .  .  I 
Dropsy  .         .       13 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain  7 
Erysipelas  .  .  2 
Fever  ...  14 
Fever,  Intermittent, 

or  Ague      .         .        3 
Fever,  Scarlet      .         5  I 
Gout      ...         1   ] 

Increase  of  Burials,  as 
the  preceding  week 


H;emorrhage 
Heart,  diseased    . 
Hernia  . 

Hooping-Cough    . 
Inflammation 

Bo\vels&  Stomach 

Brain 

Lungs  and  Pleura 
Insanity 
Jaundice 

Liver,  diseased     . 
Jleasles 
Mortification 
Paralysis 

Rheumatism  . 

Small-Pox     .         . 
Spasms 

Stone  and  Gravel 
Thrush 
Venereal        .         . 

Stillborn 
compared  with  >    ^o 


1 
1 

13 
2(5 
9 
4 
.'> 
S 
I 
4 
7 
6 
3 
1 
4 

r 

3 
1 
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July,  1834. 
Thursday  .  3 
Friday  .  .  4 
Saturday  .  f> 
Sunday  .  .  6 
Monday .  .  7 
Tuesday  .  .  8 
Wednesday  a 


Thkrmomrter. 
from  53  to  79 


^4 
5\ 
49 
h\ 
54 
49 


81 
82 
70 
7B 
74 
69 


Baromkter. 

30  00  to  30  02 
29-9!)       Stat. 


29-:'7 
2921 
29  89 
29-S9 
3001 


29  93 
29  92 
29-87 

29  9fi 

30  03 


Wind  variable,  S.W.  prevailing. 

Except  the  4th,  generally  cloudy,  rain  at  times; 
thunder  frequent  during  the  6th,  with  heavy 
showers. 

Rain  fallen,  -576  of  an  inch. 


Thursday  .  10 

from  51  to 

73 

29  98  to  29-03 

Friday.   .  .  11 

56 

79 

29-91 

29  99 

Saturday  .  12 

57 

81 

29-98 

29-90 

Sunday  .  .  13 

50 

72 

29  85 

29-88 

Blonday  .  .  14 

53 

76 

29-90 

29  97 

Tuesday    .  15 

50 

81 

30  05 

30-15 

Wednesday  IG 

53 

85 

30  18 

Stat. 

Prevail'ng  wind,  S.W. 

The  12th  and  i3th  cloudy  ;  a  few  drops  of  rain 
in  the  evening  of  the  13th  ;  otherwise  generally 
clear. 

Erratum.— Appended  to  the  Birming- 
ham Protest,  at  p.  180,  the  name  of 
Dr.  Male  is  erroneously  i>rinted  Hale. 

W.Wii-so.v,  Printer,  67, Skinner-Street,  London. 
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LECTURES 

ON   THE 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Hospital, 
By  Francis  II.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lecture  XLIT. 
PRETERNATURAL  LABOUR. 

SHOULDER  PRESENTATIONS. 

Tuniing. — We  have  made  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  transverse 
presentations  ;  we  have  learned  liow  they 
would  terminate  if  left  solely  and  entirelj' 
to  nature  ;  we  have  laid  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  the  interference  of  art  is  neces- 
sary; and  Ave  have  also  ascertained  the 
most  favourable  time  for  the  performance 
of  the  operation  of  turning'. 

Advantages  in  emplouing  the  left  hand  in 
Inrning. — I  have  recommended  that  the 
operation  should  be  performed  with  the 
left  hand  in  preference  to  the  right;  and 
this  recommendation  is  grounded  upon, 
what  I  consider,  four  very  valid  reasons. 
First,  when  the  ti])s  of  the  fingers  are 
brought  nearly  together,  so  that  the  whole 
organ  resembles  a  cone,  or  forms  some- 
what of  a  wedge,  the  woman  lying  on 
her  left  side,  the  left  hand  enters  the  va- 
gina more  easily  than  the  right,  passing 
upwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
external  parts.  Secondly,  when  it  is  lodged 
within  the  vagina,  fully  occupying  the 
pelvis,  the  knuckles  of  the  left  hand  adapt 
themselves  completely  to  the  cavity  of  the 
sacrum,  and  the  hand  itself  is  carried  up 
to  the  brim,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  bi'im,  following  the  curve  of  the  canal. 
Thirdly,  when  it  is  passing  the  brim,  while 
dilating  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  and 
entering  its  cavity,  it  then  again  takes  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  uterus,  which 
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you  are  aware  is  not  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon  when  the  woman  is  in  the  upright 
posture,  but  placed  so  that  the  fundus  is 
thrown  somewhat  forward,  and  the  os 
uteri  back,  looking  towards  the  centre  of 
the  sacral  cavity.  Fourthly,  when  the  left 
hand  is  in  the  uterus,  an  opporttmity  is 
afforded  of  steadying  the  uterine  tumor 
externally  by  the  right,  carried  between  the 
woman's  thighs,  and  placed  on  the  abdo- 
men. The  consent  between  the  two  hands 
affords  an  infinitely  greater  facility  in  ac- 
tion than  could  be  attained  by  the  aid  of  any 
assistant.  An  act  of  volition  is  all  that  is 
required,  in  order  to  a  cooperation  of  the 
two  hands  :  the  mind  begets  the  thought, 
and  at  the  same  nidment  the  liml)  per- 
forms the  deed  required  ;  but  if  we  have  to 
give  directions  to  a  party  standing  by, 
time  is  lost,  the  progress  of  our  proceed- 
ings is  interrupted,  and  the  probability  is 
that  our  orders  will  be  obeyed  in  an  im- 
perfect and  faulty  manner.  If  you  take 
the  position  that  I  recommend,  and  at- 
tempt to  pass  the  right  hand  into  the 
uterus,  yon  find  the  knuckles  o])posed  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis, 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  rub  against  the 
cavity  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  WTist  must 
be  bent  far  backwards,  before  the  hand  can 
enter  the  uterine  cavity.  To  introduce  the 
riglit  hand  fully  into  that  cavity,  we  must 
place  ourselves  behind  the  patient,  which 
is  an  awkward  posture,  and  not  always  to 
be  accomplished.  Many  practitioners  who 
have  observed  me  use  ray  left  hand  in  pre- 
ference to  my  right,  have  remarked  that 
they  could  not  perform  any  operation  with 
the  left,  having  such  little  command  over 
it  in  all  acts  requiring  nicety  of  manipu- 
lation. You  must  be  aware  that  this 
command  over  the  two  hands  is  almost  en- 
tirely the  effect  of  habit;  and  I  would 
recommend  you  in  all  minute  operations, 
both  of  surgery  and  midwifery,  to  ac- 
custom yourselves  to  use  each  indiscri- 
minately. For  myself,  I  confess  that  I  am 
more  dexterous  with  my  left  hand— to  use 
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an  anachronism — than  with  my  I'ight,  in  all 
the  operations  connected  with  midwifery, 
though  not  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life; 
and  this  superiority  is  entirely  produced 
l)y  custom.  I  hecame,  from  early  instruc- 
tion, prijudiccd  in  favour  of  using  the  left ; 
my  own  reasoning  on  the  subject  has  con- 
firmed that  jircjndice;  and  iiabit  has  now 
rendered  my  left  hand  more  useful  to  me 
than  the  right. 

So  far  with  regard  to  the  ojieration  of 
turning  previously  to  the  rupture  of  the 
membranes.  If  the  external  parts  be  re- 
laxed— if  the  vagina  be  distensible — if  the 
OS  uteri  be  pretty  well  open — it  is  an  ope- 
ration of  comiiaratively  little  diflicalt_v ; 
but  the  case  is  widely  did'erent  when  the 
liquor  amnii  has  drained  off,  and  the 
uterus  is  closely  contracted  round  the  body 
of  the  child. 

Turning,  when  the  uterus  is  contracted  around 
the  child. — We  will  next  give  our  attention 
to  the  operation  of  turning  under  a  con- 
tracted uterus.  It  will  not  happen  to  any 
of  you,  I  hope,  to  meet  with  a  very  aggra- 
vated case  of  this  kind  in  your  own  prac- 
tice ;  because  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to 
discriminate  the  position  of  the  child  pre- 
viously to  the  rupture  of  the  membranes; 
and  that  you  will  seize  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  operation  the  favourable  op- 
portunity which  I  have  already  sufficiently 
dwelt  on.  But  it  is  not  improljable,  espe- 
cially in  the  country,  that  you  may  be 
called  to  the  assistance  of  a  midwife— or, 
it  may  be,  a  brother  practitioner — who, 
biassed  by  the  feelings  almost  universally 
prevalent  till  within  tlie  last  two  or  three 
years,  and  excusing  his  ignorance,  perhaps, 
on  the  too-often  repeated  quotation, 
"Thank  God,  I  know  nothing  of  mid- 
wifery"— has  considered  this  subject  of 
secondary  imiiortance  in  his  studies,  and 
has  failed  to  make  himself  acquainted 
even  with  its  elementary  principles.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  membranes 
having  been  ruptured  some  hours,  the 
child's  body  being  strongly  embraced  by 
the  uterine  parietes,  the  question  natu- 
rally arises  whether  we  shall  leave  the  case, 
in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  sponta- 
neous evolution  will  take  place,  or  rather 
that  the  child  will  pass  double  ;  or  whether 
we  shall  attemj)t  to  relieve  the  unfortunate 
situation  of  the  fictus,  under  which  we  be- 
lieve nature  to  be  incom})etent  to  perfect 
her  object.  As  it  would  be  unsafe  to  trust 
the  delivery  to  nature,  we  must  accomplish 
it  artificially;  and  we  may  either  proceed  to 
its  completion  immediately,  or  prepare  the 
patient  previously,  by  attempting  to  lessen 
the  powerful  action  of  the  uterus.  On 
this  question  the  opinion  of  practical  men 
is  divided — some  advising  ns  not  to  delay 
a  minute,  others  declaring  that  we  should 
run  the  risk  of  injuring  the  uterus  if  we 


attempted  to  pass  the  hand  during  its  con- 
tracted state  ;  and  that  therefore  we  ought 
to  stay  our  endeavours  until  we  have  ob- 
tained that  truce  which  is  so  desirable,  and, 
indeed,  necessary :  —and  the  instructions  of 
each  party  are  perhaps  ap])licable  to  cer- 
tain jieculiar  cases,  and  therefore  occa- 
sionally to  be  followed.  But  I  am  myself 
an  advocate  for  the  operation  being 
performed  as  early  as  is  compatible  with 
the  woman's  safety;  and  I  have  almost  in- 
variably found  that  if  due  caution  be  ob- 
served, it  can  be  accomplished  without  the 
necessity  of  placing  the  patient  under 
that  severe  and  rigid  system  of  treatment 
deemed  requisite  by  some. 

The  advocates  for  the  system  of  delay  in 
those  cases  where  the  foetal  body  is 
strongly  compressed  by  the  powerfully- 
contracted  uterus  (and  I  particularly  allude 
to  one  very  eminent  obstetrical  authority 
in  this  town),  instruct  us  to  abstract  twenty 
or  thirty  ounces  of  blood,  so  as  to  occasion 
syncope  ;  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
state  of  relaxation  thus  induced  for  the 
fulfilment  of  our  intention.  If,  notwith- 
standing the  supervention  of  faintness,  we 
cannot  succeed  in  introducing  the  hand,  to 
emi)loy  that  agent  which  is  supposed  to 
rank  second  in  effect  in  relaxing  uterine 
contractions,  softening  rigid  fibre,  and 
overcoming  clonic  spasm — opium  :  we  are 
taught  to  exhibit  80  or  100  drops  of 
laudanum  immediately  ;  and,  waiting  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes  for  the  operation 
of  the  drug,  to  make  another  attempt.  If, 
after  the  lapse  of  this  time,  we  are  still 
unable  to  insert  the  hand,  we  are  recom- 
mended to  exliibit  twenty  or  thirty  drops 
more  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  we  find 
that  relaxation  has  taken  place.  The  use 
of  popi)y  fomentations  to  the  vulva  is 
advised  ;  and  it  is  also  suggested,  that  in 
hospital  cases  we  might  try  the  relaxing 
power  of  the  warm  bath.  The  tobacco 
enema  is  spoken  of  as  being  one  of  the 
most  likely  means  to  produce  relaxation ; 
although  dreaded  as  a  highly  dangerous 
remedy.  Failing,  however  to  effect  our 
object  by  these  various  means,  it  is  then 
recommended  that  we  should  wait  till  the 
uterus  is  worn  out  by  its  own  powerful 
contractions,  and  that  we  should  take 
advantage  of  the  quietude  induced  by 
exhaustion. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  names  by 
which  these  means  come  recommended  to 
our  notice,  from  most  of  them  I  entirely 
dissent,  and  think  it  my  duty  strongly  to 
deprecate  their  use;  because  it  is  not  so 
much  the  immediate  delivery  of  the  pa- 
tient that  we  have  in  view,  as  her  ulti- 
mate safety.  If,  then,  by  such  means  as 
bleeding,  opium,  tobacco,  or  any  other 
depressing  or  narcotic  agent,  we  bring 
the  system  into  such    a   torpid  state  as 
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entirely  to  remove  uterine  contraction, 
vre  deprive  the  woman  of  that  very  power 
which  is  to  place  her  in  safety  after  her 
deliverj' ;  and  we  prevent  the  closure  of 
the  uterine  vessels,  a  patulous  state  of 
which  must  lead  to  fearful  haemorrhage. 
I  contend  that  if  we  deliver  the  patient 
either  while  under  synco])e  from  bleeding, 
or  stupefaction  from  opium  or  tobacco,  we 
should  be  emptying  the  uterus  at  a  time 
when  it  could  not  exert  its  contractile  ener- 
gies ;  we  should  consequently  leave  it  in  a 
flaccid  state,  and  bring  the  patient  into  the 
greatest  peril.  Besides,  I  very  much  doubt 
the  power  of  these  means  in  ensuring  the 
end  proposed ;  for  it  is  not  only  the  occa- 
sional action  of  the  uterus  which  prevents 
the  introduction  of  the  hand,  but  the  per- 
manent contraction  of  itsfibres,  which  is  in- 
duced by,  and  c<msequent  upon,  that  occa- 
sional action.  When  the  difficulty  merely 
arises  from  the  violence  of  the  labour  pains, 
we  may  gradually  insinuate  the  hand 
during  the  interval  of  action ;  but  when 
a  permanent  decrease  in  the  capacity  of 
the  uterine  cavity  has  taken  place,  through 
a  continuance  of  that  occasional  or  inter- 
mitting action  constituting  the  throes  of 
pai'turition,  a  state  of  tonic  contraction  is 
induced,  which  is  constant  and  unyielding, 
and  which  it  would  be  fruitless  to  endea- 
vour to  remove  either  by  bleeding,  opiates, 
or  any  other  antispasmodic  power.  Of  all 
the  means  spoken  of,  bleeding  and  fomen- 
tation are  perhaps  the  only  ones  which  I 
would  be  inclined  to  employ;  and  that  not 
with  the  view  of  taking  off  uterine  con- 
traction, but  of  subduing  inflammation  of 
the  structures  consequent  on  pressure. 
Bleeding  and  fomentations  can  only,  I 
conceive,  be  requisite  where  violence  has 
been  used  by  a  previous  attendant;  for  I 
trust  that,  in  your  hands,  no  woman  in 
labour  will  ever  be  exposed  to  such  rude 
treatment  as  would  originate  inflammatory 
disease. 

Should,  then,  this  reasoning  be  correct, 
and  should  the  means  so  confidently  re- 
commended prove  of  little  or  no  avail, 
they  must  be  injurious  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  they  depress  the  system,  and 
it  would  be  unwise  to  rely  upon,  or  in- 
deed to  adopt  them ;  especially  as  other 
modes  of  delivery  are  placed  within  our 
reach, — when  judiciously-directed  efforts  at 
turning  fail, — without  subjecting  the  pa- 
tient to  such  additional  causes  of  danger. 

The  observations  I  have  just  ventured 
to  lay  before  you  are  not  founded  on  sj)e- 
culative  reasoning,  but  are  the  result  of 
somewhat  extended  practice.  During  the 
last  eleven  years,  I  have  delivered  more 
than  120  women  under  transverse  presen- 
tations, independently  of  a  few  cases  to 
which  I  have  been  summoned  where  spon- 
taneous evolution  occurred.  Many  of  these 


cases  presente<l  a  formidable  appearance  ; 
for  in  one,  the  membranes  ha<l  been  rup- 
tured a  whole  week  ;  in  another,  sixty-nine 
hours;  in  a  third,  fifty-eight  hours;  in 
another,  fifty-five;  in  another,  fifty-three; 
and  in  many,  more  than  forty-eight ;  and 
as  a  general  principle,  we  presume  that 
the  longer  the  liquor  amnii  has  been  eva- 
cuated, the  more  likely  is  the  uterus  to 
have  embraced  the  foetal  body  fiimly,  and 
the  more  difliculty  will  there  be  in  over- 
coming the  resistance.  In  none  of  these 
cases  did  I  exhibit  large  doses  of  opium, 
and  in  those  few  where  bleeding  was 
practised,  that  operation  was  had  recourse 
to,  not  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  the  ri- 
gidity of  the  uterine  fibres,  but  to  relieve 
the  inflammation  which  the  soft  structures 
were  suftcring,  and  to  remove  tension.  In 
not  one  of  these  instances  was  any  injury 
inflicted  on  the  uterine  structure;  nor  did 
any  permanent  evil  arise  as  a  consequence 
of  the  operation.  In  four  cases  only  was 
the  uterus  so  powerfully  contracted  as  to 
refuse  admittance  to  the  hand,  and  com- 
pel me  to  adopt  the  alternative  of  exvisce- 
rating  or  decapitating  the  foetus. 

Feeling,  then,  so  strongly  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  think  it  my  duty  to  advise  you,  in 
all  cases  where  the  membranes  have  been 
broken  for  some  time,  to  proceed  at  once 
to  the  delivery,  provided  the  vagina  and 
vulva  be  relaxed,  and  not  swollen  from 
inflammation,  and  provided  the  os  uteri 
also  be  fully  open :  and  if  your  endea- 
vours, judiciously  directed  and  steadily 
persevered  in,  be  frustrated,  to  pause,  and 
consider  carefully  and  dispassionately 
every  circumstance  connected  with  the 
case ;  that  you  may  inform  yourselves  of 
the  particular  cause  of  the  extraordinary 
difliculty  you  experience.  I  would  only 
again  urgently  caution  you  against  using 
undue  exertion — against  endeavouring  to 
overcome  the  resistance  by  force  or  sudden 
jerks,  rather  than  by  a  continuance  of 
gentle  means — and  against  forming  a  re- 
solution to  "  deliver"  at  all  hazards;  and 
I  am  persuaded,  if  the  recommendations 
immediately  to  be  submitted  to  you  be  fol- 
lowed, you  will  be  able  to  eff"ect  the  requi- 
site change  in  the  position  of  the  foetus, 
and  avert  the  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  the  means  already  brought  before  your 
notice — provided,  indeed,  "turning"  can 
be  accomplished  at  all. 

Mode  of  ■performing  the  operation.  —  Al- 
though, when  speaking  of  turning  the 
child  while  the  uterus  was  still  distended 
with  the  waters  of  the  ovum,  I  stated  it  as 
my  opinion  that  it  was  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  acquaint  ourselves  positively 
with  the  peculiar  position  of  the  foetus — 
both  because  when  the  hand  is  introduced 
into  the  uterine  ^cavity  it  can  be  carried 
easily  along  the  body  oi"  the  child  until 
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one  or  both  feet  be  felt,  and  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  detectinu;  the  exact  mode 
in  which  it  lies  previously  to  the  rupture 
of  the  membranes — the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent when  the  uterus  is  strongly  con- 
tracted, an<l  it  tlien  behoves  us  to  a«cer- 
tain  most  distinctly  its  situation  before  we 
attempt  to  remedy  it:  and  ti;is  informa- 
tion it  is  not  difficult  to  gain,  by  observ- 
ing which  hand  protrudes,  and  attending 
to  the  direction  of  the  pahn.  ^^'e  know 
the  right  hand  by  the  thumb  being  op- 
posed to  our  own  when  we  ])lace  the  palms 
together ;  and  we  know  that  the  palm  of 
the  child's  hand  must  be  looking  in  tbe 
same  directien  as  the  abdfimen,  unless  the 
arm  be  twisted.  Thus,  then,  if  the  right 
hand  be  external,  witii  the  i)alm  directed 
anteriorly,  the  head  must  be  Ising  on  the 
right  ilium,  and  the  face  must  be  looking 
forwards  :  if  the  right  hand  be  down,witii 
the  palm  towards  the  anus,  the  head  must 
be  placed  on  the  left  ilium,  and  the  face 
turned  towards  the  spine  :  if  the  left  hand 
be  protruded,  with  the  palm  forwards, 
the  head  must  be  on  the  left  ilium,  and  the 
face  looking  to  the  abdominal  muscles ; 
and  if  the  left  palm  be  directed  backwards, 
the  head  must  be  on  the  right  ilium,  with 
the  face  towards  the  spine.  Having 
learned,  then,  on  which  side  the  head  lies, 
■we  know  that  on  the  opposite  we  shall  find 
the  breech ;  and  having  ascertained  whe- 
ther the  face  is  situated  anteriorly  or  pos- 
teriorly, we  know  also  that  towards  the 
same  part  of  the  uterus  we  shall  encounter 
the  legs;  and  thus,  so  far  as  guiding  our 
Iiand  immediately  to  the  child's  feet  is 
concerned,  our  operation  is  much  sim- 
plified. 

But  it  is  possible  that  neither  of  the 
foetal  hands  may  be  protruded  externally, 
although  the  membranes  may  have  l)een 
rujjtured  for  some  hours,  and  the  shoulder 
may  be  fully  occupying  the  ]ielvic  brim; — 
the  elbow  may  be  situated  in  the  vagina 
doubled.  Under  this  state,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  right  from  the 
left  extremity,  by  making  our  observations 
^m  the  arm  itself  alone;  and  it  is  much 
better  quietly  and  tenderly  to  unbend  the 
Jimb,  so  as  to  bring  the  hand  down,  than 
commence  the  operation  in  ignorance  of 
such  an  important  point. 

You  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  ask, 
■why  should  we  bring  down  the  arm,  and 
impede  the  subsecpunt  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion i)y  filling  u])  the  pehis  with  the  limb? 
I  would  answer,  that  it  is  not  the  arm 
which  prevents  us  making  the  evoluti(m  ; 
it  is  the  shoulder  and  the  body  of  the 
child  blocking  up  the  ])elvic  brim,  together 
with  the  strength  of  the  uterine  contrac- 
tion:  it  is,  indeed,  of  little  conseiiuenee 
whether  the  hand  is  external,  or  whether 
the  arm  is  doublcdj  the  elbow  presenting 


in  the  vagina.  If  we  have  any  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  presenting  limb  be  the 
right  or  the  left  arm,  by  all  means  let  us 
gently  bring  it  fully  down. 

Some  practitioners  advise  us,  that  if 
the  palm  be  looking  towards  the  mons 
veneris — inasmuch  as  the  feet  must  then 
be  placed  anteriorly  in  the  uterus — the 
right  hand  will  be  more  conveniently  used 
than  the  left ;  because  that  hand,  travers- 
ing the  forepart  of  the  uterine  cavity, 
passes  up  at  once  to  the  very  spot  where 
the  feet  lie.  If  the  right  hand,  indeed, 
adapted  itself  as  well  to  the  axis  of  the 
external  parts,  to  the  curve  of  the  sacrum, 
and  to  the  axis  of  the  uterus,  as  the  left 
does,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  much  prefera- 
ble: bat  as  this  is  not  the  case,  and  as,  by 
simply  directing  the  left  forwards,  through 
rotation  of  the  wrist,  upon  its  admission 
within  the  cavity,  we  can,  without  much 
difficulty,  reach  the  feet,  I  am,  even  in  this 
position,  inclined  to  recommend  its 
employment;  and  in  my  own  practice, 
I  have  already  said  that  I  almost  invariably 
use  it. 

We  will  suppose,  then,  we  are  consulted 
in  a  case  of  this  serious  difficulty,  where 
the  membranes  have  ruptured  some  hours, 
the  hand  protruded  externally,  swollen, 
and  somewhat  livid;  the  shoulder  and 
chest  occupying  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
and  the  uterus  contracted  powerfully 
around  the  child's  body.  Having  ascer- 
tained the  exact  position  of  the  foetus,  by 
the  dinction  of  the  diflerent  parts  of  the 
hand,  before  proceeding  to  turn  it  would 
berighttomakean  accurate  examination  of 
the  al)domen  externally ;  by  which  we  may 
learn  the  degree  of  contraction  that  tlie  ute- 
rus has  taken  upon  itself,  and  form  some 
opinion  of  the  probable  resistance  we  are 
likely  to  encounter.  We  also  make  our- 
selves aei|uainted  with  the  general  magni- 
tude of  the  ogran,  and  may  judge  whether 
the  woman  has  advanced  to  near  the  close  of 
gestation.  It  is  very  possible  that  she  may 
have  gone  into  labour  prematurely ;  and 
if,  on  placing  the  hand  on  the  uterine 
tumor,  we  find  it  so  small  that  it  has  sunk 
considerably  within  the  pelvis,  we  should 
relinijuish  the  idea  of  an  operation  for  two 
reasons;  first,  because  we  should  be  foiled 
in  endeavouring  to  introduce  the  hand 
into  so  small  a  space  as  the  uterine  cavity 
possesses  ;  and,  secondly,  because  in  all 
probabilit}'  the  ftetus  will  pass  doubled. 
Should  the  patient  unhesitatingly  inform 
us  that  she  is  persuaded  she  has  not  ex- 
ceeded seven  months,  we  may  then  gene- 
rally trust  the  case  to  nature;  but,  beyond 
that  period,  an  operation  will  mostly  be- 
come requisite. 

The  position  and  general  management 
of  the  patiiut  must  be  such  as  I  have  be- 
fore described.     Having  taken  off  our  coat, 
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turned  up  our  shirt  sleeve,  and  anointed 
the  lefi  hand  and  arm  as  far  as  the  elbow, 
avoiding  the  inside  of  the  finders  and 
palm,  we  must  kneel  by  the  bedside,  and, 
forming  our  fingers  into  the  shape  of  a 
cone,  we  must  insinuate  them  cautiously 
through  the  external  parts,  up  to  the  os 
uteri;  then,  laying  the  hand  fiat  upon  the 
child's  person,  we  endeavour  to  introduce 
it  either  anteriorly  or  posteriorly,  accord- 
ing as  the  feet  lie,  sliding  it  upwards  along 
the  fcEtal  body.  It  may  sometimes  avail 
us,  in  this  step  of  the  operation,  to  raise 
the  shoulder  somewhat  from  its  position  ; 
but  this  is  generally  difficult  to  accomplish, 
and  not  without  its  dangers.  If  the  uterus 
be  contracted  powerfully,  and  our  at- 
tempts are  made  without  great  care,  we  may 
thrust  either  our  own  hand  or  the  child's 
body  through  the  uterine  structure,  to  the 
almost  inevitable  destruction  of  the  patient. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  stimulus 
of  our  hand  may  occasion  an  accession  of 
uterine  action,  which  we  are  made  sensible 
of  both  by  the  complaints  of  the  woman, 
and  the  propulsion  of  the  child's  body 
downwards:  we  must  then,  for  the  pre- 
sent, desist  from  further  endeavours,  (keep- 
ing our  hand  flatly  spread  out  on  the 
child's  body,  lest  the  irregularities  of  the 
knuckles  might  injure  the  uti-rus),  and 
resume  them  iu  the  interval  of  action. 
In  this  way,  by  little  and  little— making 
])rogress  slowly,  but  steadily,  only  ])ressing 
forward  in  the  absence  of  ]iain,  laying  the 
liand  extended  on  the  child's  person  dur- 
ing the  return  of  action,  preserving  all 
the  advantage  we  have  gained,  and  taking 
es]iecial  Care  not  to  withdraw  it, — we  carry 
it  fully  within  the  uterine  cavity  to  that 
part  in  whicii  the  feet  are  placed  :  grasp- 
ing them  both,  if  they  lie  together,  or  one 
only,  if  there  is  any  diflieulty  in  finding  the 
other,  we  cautiously  draw  the  limh  down 
through  the  os  uteri  into  the  vagina.  If 
tile  foetal  body  be  closely  embraced  by  the 
contracted  uterus,  and  especially  if  the 
shoulder  be  at  all  wedged  in  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  we  shall  find  that,  although  the 
foot  descends  into  the  vaginal  cavity,  still 
the  shoulder  does  not  recede,  and  the  child 
does  not  perform  the  necessary  evolution 
to  allow  the  hreech  to  pass  down  so  as  to  oc- 
cupy the  pelvis;  and  the  greater  exertion  we 
make  in  drawing  down  the  foot,  the  more 
firmly  does  the  shoulder  become  imijacted 
in  the  pelvic  brim.  It  is  evident,  then,  un- 
less we  can  raise  the  shoulder,  that  we  shall 
not  procure  a  sjiaee  into  which  the  breech 
can  descend;  and  if  we  endeavour  to  pusli 
the  upper  part  of  the  child's  body  out  of 
■  the  way,  while  we  are  using  no  extractive 
l)ower  to  bring  the  breech  down,  we  shall 
not  <Mily  not  succeed  in  our  eiuleavours,but 
the  foot  will  escape  back  again  into  the 


upper  i^art  of  the  uterine  cavity.  Now, 
as  the  vagina  is  not  sufficiently  capacious 
to  admit  both  hands  at  the  same  time, — 
with  one  of  which  we  might  raise  the 
shoulder, and  with  the  other  draw  down  the 
breech,  by  means  of  the  leg, — it  will  much 
assist  us  to  get  a  noose  of  strong  tape 
fixed  round  the  ankle,  while  still  iu  the 
vaginal  cavity;  nor  shall  we  find  much 
difficulty  in  the  adjustment;  and  when 
applied,  traction  downwards;  in  a  line 
tending  towards  the  coccyx,  may  be  made 
by  it,  while  a  steady  pressure  upwards  is 
exerted  by  the  extremities  of  the  fingers 
placed  against  the  axilla  or  the  ribs.  By 
ihis  double  effort  the  shoulder  can  be  raised, 
— although  that  was  impossible  before  the 
leg  was  brought  down, — because  room  is 
made  for  its  recession  by  the  descent  of 
the  breech,  while  at  the  same  time  a  sjjace 
is  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  breech  by 
the  ascent  of  the  shoulder.  The  breech, 
then,  having  been  brought  down,  the  ease 
is  made  one  of  the  first  order  of  preter- 
natural cases,  and  must  be  managed  by 
the  rules  before  propounded. 

I  freely  confess  that  sometimes  it  is 
most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  intro- 
duce the  hand  so  high  into  the  uterus  as 
to  arrive  at  the  feet,  because  they  may  lie 
at  its  very  fundus,  and  it  may  be  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  to  overcome  the  strengtli 
of  the  contraction  which  the  uterus  has 
taken  on  itself.  It  has  happened  to  me, 
in  working  the  hand  along  the  body  of 
the  child,  to  be  able  to  pass  it  up  to  the 
breech,  to  feel  the  legs  doubled  ftp,  but 
not  to  be  able  to  reach  a  foot.  In  such 
a  case  I  have  not  thought  it  right  to  make 
a  strenuous  eflort  in  order  to  encompass 
the  feet,  but  have  satisfied  myself  with 
hooking  a  finger  in  the  ham,  and  making 
the  child  revolve  by  the  power  that  pur- 
chase afforded.  I  must  not,  however, 
omit  to  warn  you  that  this  practice  is  far 
from  being  unattended  with  danger;  be- 
cause you  may  mistake  an  arm  for  a  leg, — 
the  bend  of  the  elbow  for  that  of  a  knee; 
and  I  would  scarcely  recommend  your 
having  recourse  to  it,  until  your  experience 
enables  you  with  certainty  to  discriminate 
the  one  limb  from  the  other.  In  one 
instance,  indeed,  when  the  irregular  action 
of  the  fibres  of  the  fundus  prevented  my 
arriving  at  the  foot,  after  having  passed 
my  finger  round  a  ham,  not  possessing 
sufficient  power  to  cause  the  child  to  re- 
volve, I  directed  a  small  blunt  hook  by 
the  side  of  my  finger,  and  keeping  the 
point  well  guarded,  made  traction  by  it, 
and  accomplished  my  purpose;  but  you 
must  be  well  aware  that  such  a  proceeding 
must  be  attended  witli  some  risk.  In  this 
plate  of  Smellie,  you  have  a  good  repre- 
sentation of  the  uterus  strongly  contracted 
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round  the  foetal  body,  under  a  transverse 
presentation. 


Spontaneous  evolution. — It  was  a  remark 
first  prominently  set  forth  by  Denman,  that 
occasionally,  under  a  shoulder  presenta- 
tion, after  the  membranes  had  been  broken 
some  time,  the  uterus  acting  with  consi- 
derable  energy,  tlie  body  was  forced  down 
into  the  pelvis,  and  a  natural  termination 
of  the  case  occurred,  the  breech  being  ex- 
pelled first.  To  this  peculiar  change  of 
position,  effected  by  nature,  he  gave  the 
term  "  spontaneous  evolution ;"  and  he 
has  supplied  us  with  his  idea  of  the  mode 
in  which  it  occurs  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: — "  I  presume  that,  after  the  long- 
continued  action  of  the  uterus,  the  body  of 
the  child  is  brought  into  such  a  compacted 
state  as  to  receive  the  full  force  of  every 
returning  action.  The  body,  in  its  doubled 
state,  being  too  large  to  pass  through  the 
pelvis,  and  the  uterus  pressing  upon  its 
inferior  extremities,  which  are  the  only 
parts  capable  of  being  moved,  they  are 
forced  gradually  lower,  making  room,  as 
they  are  pressed  down,  fur  the  reception  of 
some  other  part  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  which  they  have  evacuated,  till 
the  body,  turning,  as  it  were,  upon  its 
own  axis,  the  breech  of  the  child  is  ex- 
pelled, as  in  an  original  presentation  of 
that  part."  He  afterwards  says, — "  Pre- 
mature or  very  small  children  have  often 
been  expelled  in  a  doubled  state,  when  the 
pelvis  was  well  formed,  or  rather  more 
capacious  than  ordinary  ;  but  this  is  a  dif- 
ferent case  to  that  which  we  are  now  de- 
scribing." The  ideas  that  Dr.  Denman 
had  formed  of  this  unusual  occurrence 
>vere  generally  received  by  the  profession 


as  the  true  explanation,  until  Dr.Douglas, 
of  Dublin,  in  a  pamphlet  first  published 
in  1811,  showed  clearly  that  the  descrip- 
tion was  incoiTcct.  He  observes,  "  that  it 
is  incompatible  with  the  received  ideas  of 
uterine  action  to  suppose  that  the  uterus, 
when  contracting  so  powerfully  as  to  force 
down  that  part  of  the  child  which  was  at 
its  fundus,  would  at  the  same  moment 
form  a  vacuum,  into  which  another  portion, 
already  low  down  in  the  pelvis,  should 
recede'"  Dr.  Douglas,  then,  first  gave  us 
a  true  history  of  the  process ;  and  he  has 
proved  that  the  foetus  actually  does  pass 
the  pelvis  in  a  doubled  state,  although  de- 
nied by  Denman.  He  has  described  it,  as 
indeed  I  myself  have  witnessed,  to  be  ac- 
complished in  the  following  manner: — 
By  the  continuance  of  the  powerful  ute- 
rine contractions,  the  arm  is  protruded  en- 
tirely externally,  the  shoulder  and  chest 
being  propelled  low  into  the  pelvic  ca- 
vity. The  acromion  then  appears  under 
the  symphysis  pubis ;  and  as  the  loins 
and  breech  descend  into  the  pelvis  at 
one  side,  the  apex  of  the  shoulder  is  di- 
rected upwards  towards  the  mons  veneris. 
Further  room  is  thus  gained  for  the  com- 
plete reception  of  the  breech  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  sacrum,  and  that  part  of  the 
child's  body  is  eventually  expelled  sweep- 
ing the  sacrum,  and  distending  the  peri- 
neum to  a  vast  extent.  As,  during  the 
whole  of  this  process,  the  head  remains 
above  the  pelvic  brim,  it  is  evident  that, 
the  apex  of  the  shoulder  being  external, 
the  clavicle  must  be  strongly  pressed 
against  the  under  surface  of  the  symphysis 
pubis :  on  which  point,  indeed,  the  fcetal 
body  partially  revolves,  as  on  an  axis;  the 
other  shoulder  and  arm,  and  the  head, 
being  expelled  last. 

We  cannot  reasonably  expect  this 
doubled  expulsion  to  occur,  unless  the  pa- 
tient possess  a  larger  pelvis  than  ordinary, 
or  unless  the  foetus  be  pretematurally 
small  or  premature ;  nor,  indeed,  except 
under  a  long  continuance  of  powerful  and 
expulsive  pains.  But  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  however  rare  its  occurrence,  must 
be  considered  of  much  importance  practi- 
cally ;  for  if  we  saw  good  reason  to  believe 
that  delivery  was  likely  to  be  effected  in 
the  manner  just  detailed,  we  might  be  in- 
clined to  leave  the  case  to  the  unaided  ef- 
forts of  nature,  and  hope  for  a  fortunate 
termination. 

I  have  personally  known  seven  cases  of 
this  description,  in  all  which  my  assis- 
tance was  desired ;  and  I  was  present  at 
four  of  them  during  the  expulsion  of  the 
foetus  through  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 
Three  of  the  children  were  bom  alive ;  two 
of  tliem  were  twins :  all  the  rest,  except 
one  (which  was  at  full  time),  were  prema- 
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lure,  being  expelled  between  tbe  sixth  and 
seventh  month. 

But  another  practical  advantage  has 
been  also  gained  by  observing  the  pheno- 
mena that  I  have  mentioned — viz.  the  in- 
stitution of  an  operation  in  which  the  pro- 
cess is  imitated,  when  it  has  been  ibund 
impossible  to  deliver  by  the  morexirdinary 
mctliod  of  turning;  and  this  consists  in 
diminishing  the  bulk  of  the  fcetal  body  by 
the  removal  of  the  viscera;  giving  it  thus 
an  opportunity  to  collapse,  so  that  it  may 
be  extracted  without  much  difficulty. 

Exvisceration.  —  You  must  not  imagine 
tliat  the  operation  I  am  about  to  describe 
is  intended  to  supersede  the  practice  of 
turning  under  transverse  presentations. 
It  is  only  to  be  had  recourse  to  as  a  last 
resource,  when  many  hours  have  elapsed 
since  the  rupture  of  the  membranes — when 
the  foetus  is  so  firmly  wedged  within  the 
pelvis,  or  at  the  brim,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  hand  into  the  uterus  is  ren- 
dered impossible,  or  would  be  evidently 
attended  with  most  imminent  danger.  In 
modern  times  this  operation  was  first  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Douglas,  and  in  this 
city  first  performed  by  my  father  and  my- 
self. In  itself  it  is  not  difficult  of  perfor- 
mance, and  requires  merely  the  use  of  the 
same  instruments  employed  for  perforating 
and  extracting  the  head.  The  woman  ly- 
ing on  her  left  side,  an  assistant  should  be 
directed  to  bring  the  chest  as  fully  into  the 
pelvis,  by  traction  at  the  arm,  as  possible ; 
the  perforating  scissors,  guided  by  two 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  should  be  carried 
against  one  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and 
a  free  opening  made.  One  or  more  ribs 
might  be  divided,  if  necessary,  so  that  two 
or  three  fingers,  or  the  whole  hand,  might 
be  introduced  within  the  aperture.  — 
Through  this  incision  the  contents  of  the 
fcetal  thorax  must  be  extracted ;  the  dia- 
phragm may  be  jierforated  afterwards, 
and  by  the  same  opening  the  liver  and 
intestines  evacuated.  The  body,  thus 
deprived  of  the  principal  part  of  its  con- 
tents, will  collapse ;  and  if  the  uterus  con- 
tinues to  act  with  vigour,  will  be  expelled 
doubled,  the  breech  sweeping  the  sacrum 
and  perineum.  But  should  the  pains  have 
ceased,  artificial  extraction  may  be  most 
beneficially  made  by  means  of  the  crotchet 
fixed  within  the  fcetal  ilium;  the  breech 
will  soon  be  observed  to  descend,  and  the 
case  will  be  terminated  as  though  nature 
had  expelled  the  child  unaided. 

Decapitation. — Another  means  of  delivery 
under  transverse  presentations,  when  turn- 
ing is  impracticable,  is  a9"orded  by  the  di- 
vision of  the  cervical  vertebrfc,  and  the  se- 
paration of  the  head  from  the  trunk.  This 
operation  I  have  also  had  recourse  to,  and 
found  the  difficulty  by  no  means  great. 
The  best  instrument  for  its  performance  is 


a  hook  with  an  internal  cutting  edge, 
formed  by  my  father,  a  specimen  of  which 
1  now  shew  you  ;  and  the  following  is  the 
best  method  of  using  it. 


The  finger  liaving  been  passed  around 
the  neck,  a  large-sized  blunt  hook  must 
be  introduced  upon  it,  and  the  present- 
ing part  must  be  brought  as  low  into 
the  pelvis  as  is  consistent  with  the 
woman's  safety.  By  the  side  of  the  blunt 
hook  the  decapitator  must  also  be  direct- 
ed over  the  neck,  and  a  sawing  motion 
given  to  it  by  the  right  hand,  while  the 
first  finger  is  kept  steadily  in  C(nitact  with 
its  blunt  point.  It  will  soon  be  found  tliat 
the  structures  give  way,  and  tliat  the  sepa- 
ration is  eflected.  The  child's  body  must 
then  be  drawn  out  by  the  arm  which  pro- 
truded, and  the  head  extracted  by  a 
crotchet  or  blunt  hook  introduced  into  the 
foramen  magnum,  or  the  mouth  ;  nor  will 
its  removal  generally  oft'cr  much  difficulty, 
unless  the  pelvis  be  contracted  in  its 
dimensions.  I  can  scarcely  suppose  it 
possible  for  any  case  of  transverse  presen- 
tation to  occur,  which  might  not  be  ter- 
minated by  one  or  other  of  these  opera- 
tions, provided  turning  could  not  be  ac- 
complished; unless,  indeed,  the  pelvis  be 
distorted  in  an  extreme  degree,  or  almost 
fully  filled  by  a  solid  tumor.  J\)r  if  the  chest 
be  much  pressed  downwards,  occupying  a 
large  portion  of  the  pel  vie  cavity, — although 
it  would  be  difficult  to  surround  the  neck, 
so  as  to  amputate  the  head, — perforation 
of  the  thorax  would  be  easy,  and  deli- 
very could  be  perfected  througli  its  means  : 
while  if  the  child  presented,  as  occasionally 
happens,  with  the  neck  directly  over  the 
pelvic  brim,  then  there  could  be  little 
trouble  in  passing  the  finger  round  the 
neck,  as  a  guide  to  the  cutting  hook  ;  al- 
though, indeed,  to  perforate  the  chest  under 
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such  a  presentation  would  be  dangerous, 
if  not  impracticable. 

I  can  fully  appreciate  the  horrifying 
feelings  with  which  you  may  have  been 
listening  to  the  details  of  two  operations 
apparently  of  the  most  barbarous  and 
savage  nature — the  shudder  which  you 
must  experience  ou  hearing  any  person 
calmly  sanctioning  and  advising  the  de- 
capitation, or  disembowelling,  of  a  foetus 
in  utero.  Surely,  however,  I  need  not  add, 
that  such  means"  should  never  be  thought 
of  unless  the  foetus  be  dead;  nor,  indeed, 
can  they  ever  be  necessary  until  life  is  ex- 
tinct; lor  if  the  chest  be  so  firmly  im- 
pacted in  the  pelvis  as  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  the  hand  into  the  uterine 
cavitv,  the  pressure  to  which  the  heart  it- 
self would  be  subjected  must  destroy  the 
existence  of  the  foetus,  indejiendently  of 
the  great  chance  that  exists  of  fatal  com- 
j)ression  on  the  umbilical  vessels,  both 
in  the  cord,  and  after  their  division  upon 
the  placenta;  so  that  our  feelings  on  that 
account  can  never  be  wounded. 

In  my  friend  Dr.  Ashwell's  publication, 
which  appeared  in  the  year  1828,  you  will 
find  my  opinions  on  the  three  subjects  last 
spoken  of  ])erhaps  more  fully  explained; 
for  at  his  request  I  furnished  him  with  a 
jiaper,  which  he  embodied  in  his  work, 
explanatory  of  my  views ;  and  they  have 
undergone  no  change  since  that  time. 

Attliquitij  of  eivhceration  and  ilecupilaiion. 
— Neither  of  the  last-named  ojjei-ations 
are  of  modern  invention.  I  have  already- 
brought  before  your  notice  a  quotation 
from  Celsus,  proving  the  antiquity  of  de- 
capitation under  a  transverse  position  of 
the  foetus ;  and  Heister  mentions  it  as  a 
peculiar,  new,  and  easy  method, — "  quern 
Iloonieus  sape  laudatus  invenit  atque  descripbit." 
In  the  works  of  ^Etius  we  are  also  advised, 
under  an  abdominal  presentation,  to  open 
the  cavity  and  take  out  the  viscera;  after 
which,  lie  says,  the  parts  collapse,  and 
the  position  is  easily  altered.  He  says  also, 
when  the  foetus  ])resents  double,  it  is  better 
to  separate  the  head  from  the  body,  than 
push  up  the  thorax  and  deliver  by  the  feet. 

Imptopriet  y  of  removing  the  protruded  arm. — 
The  same  author,  or  rather  transcriber  of 
the  ojiinions  and  writings  of  others,  re- 
commends, when  the  arm  is  protruded  ex- 
ternally, that  it  should  be  ami)utated  at 
the  shouldcr-ji)int;  and  the  practice  has 
been  pursued  in  late  days;  of  which,  in- 
deed, instances  have  come  within  my  own 
knowledge.  From  such  a  recommendation, 
liowever,  I  most  strenuously  dissent ;  be- 
cause the  removal  of  the  arm  cannot,  in 
tlie  slightest  degree,  avail  us  in  furtliering 
delivery,  and  because  it  has  been  followed 
by  the  most  distressing  conseciuences. 
Thus  Chapman  gives  an  instance,  in  which 
the  attendant,  supposing  the  child  dead, 


amputated  its  arm  while  in  utero;  it  was 
afterwards  born  aiivc,  and  grew  up  to 
manhood :  and  a  case  of  even  more  ag- 
gravated natuie  occurred  in  France  in  the 
year  1829.  A  practitioner,  at  a  town  in 
the  department  of  Orne  (I  am  in  pos- 
session of  his  name,  but  I  suppose  that, 
in  these  days  of  tender  regard  for  broken 
characters,  to  mention  it  publicly  would 
be  deemed  libellous)  removed  both  the 
arms  of  a  child  which  were  protruded 
together,  swollen,  and  livid,  after  making 
vain  attempts  to  turn :  no  blood  flowed, 
but  the  infant  was  soon  born  alive;  and 
surviving  the  mutilations,  the  wounds  spee- 
dily healed.  The  father  brought  an  action 
against  the  attendant ;  and  the  tribunal, 
before  which  the  case  was  tried,  referred 
the  matter  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  3Iedi- 
cine  for  their  opinion.  A  committee  of  five 
gentlemen  were  aj)pointed,  of  which  MM. 
Dcsormeaux  and  Gardien  were  two  :  they 
drew  uj)  a  report,  strongly  censuring  the  de- 
fendant;  but  it  met  with  much  opposition 
when  discussed  in  the  Academy,  and  was 
returned  to  the  committee  for  reconsidera- 
tion. A  second  time  their  answer  was  of 
the  same  tenor,  though  not  conveyed  in 
such  strong  language.  I  am  not  aw  are  of 
the  imnishment  awarded  in  this  particular 
instance,  or  whether  the  tribunal  con- 
sidered the  operator  justified,  but  that  is 
of  no  consequence  in  our  argument. 

While,  then,  there  is  a  ])ossibility  of  the 
infant  surviving  such  serious  mutilation, 
it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  injudi- 
cious, not  to  say  criminal,  to  practise  it : 
but  another  equally  valid  reason  would  in- 
duce us  to  banish  the  operation  ;  viz.  that 
the  dismemberment  of  the  child,  in  the 
manner  described,  can  seldom  be  of  the 
least  service  in  facilitating  the  delivery  of 
the  patient ;  for  I  have  before  proved  to 
you  tliat  it  is  not  the  arm,  partially  occu- 
pying the  vagina,  which  jjrevcnts  the  en- 
trance of  the  hand  into  the  womb,  but 
the  shoulder  impacted  in  the  pelvic  brim, 
and  the  uterine  parietes  strongly  embrac- 
ing the  child's  body.  Besides,  when  the 
ann  has  been  sejjarated,  such  a  confusion 
of  parts  is  produced  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  discriminate  between  the  ftptal  and 
maternal  structures;  and  should  it  after- 
wards l)e  found  necessary  either  to  ])erfo- 
rate  the  chest,  or  separate  the  head  from 
the  trunk,  we  have  lost  the  means  of  trac- 
tion which  the  arm  afforded,  and  which 
assists  us  materially  in  our  operation. 
For  all  these  reasons,  then,  let  us  never 
think  of  amputating  the  protruded  limb 
under  transverse  presentations. 

You  must  already  have  anticipated  that 
a  transverse  ])()sition  of  the  foetus  may  be 
complicated  with  a  pelvis  distorted  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  preclude  the  passage  of 
the  hand  into  the  uterus  for  rectifying  its 
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unfortuiuitc  situation  ;  or  ko  small  as  to 
lirevcntits  extraction,  even  if  the  necessary 
evolution  could  have  been  aeeomplishccl. 
In  such  an  extreme  case,  the  Ca^sarean 
section  affords  the  only  ijossible  means  of 
delivery. 
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Lecture  III.  —  On  the  ptmei-  of  the  mineral 
acids  to  coagulate  the  blood  and  other  albu- 
minous f  aids —  On  the  internal  use  of  mineral 
acids  in  phosphatic  diathesis  of'  the  urine  and 
in  passive  luonorrhages,  diarrhaa,  leucorrhaa, 
and  other  faxes:  their  mode  of  action  —  l{ea- 
sons  for  believing  that  alkalies,  salts,  and  acids, 
taken  internully,  act  upon  the  albuminous 
parts  of  the  blood  as  chemical  agents  out  of 
the  body — Instances  of  other  remedies  acting 
through  the  blood  —  Iodine  —  Ingredients  of 
mineral  waters — Mercury — Hutiter's  o]>iuions 
on  the  appearance  of  poisons  in  the  blood — 
Case  of  the  effects  of  lead  — Many  substances 
are  decomposed  bij  the  stomach,  and  cannot  be 
found  in  the  blood  or  secretions —  Mode  of 
operation  of  minute  quantities  of  matter  taken, 
into  the  system  —  Dr.  Frout^s  theory  of  inci- 
dental bodies  entering  into  the  products  of 
organization — Observations  on  hahnemunn's 
homo'opathic  doctrines  and  minute  doses. 

Sir, 
In  a  former  part  of  these  lectures,  I  liave 
adverted  to   the  power  the  mineral  acids 
])ossess  of  causing  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  and  other  albuminous  fluids. 

When  the  permanent  influence  of  an 
acid  is  required  in  the  constitution,  either 
to  correct  an  alkalescent  state  of  the  urine 
and  dej)osition  of  the  earthy  ]jhosi)hates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  or  to  fulfil  other  indi- 
cations, a  mineral  acid  is  always  preferred 
by  physicians.  It  would  appear  from  the 
concurrent  testimonj-  of  all  who  have 
written  on  this  subject,  that  these  acids 
are  beyond  the  contrul  of  the  digestive  pro- 
cess. Those  who  are  not  from  ex2)erience 
fully  aware  of  the  power  of  the  mineral 
acids  to  correct  an  alkalescent  condition 
of  tlie  urine  and  deposition  of  earthy 
jihosjihates,  will  not  refuse  their  assent  to 
this  doctrine  after  the  study  of  Dr.  Front's 
thapter  on  phosphatic  diathesis. 


There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  in 
this  state  of  the  constitution  these  acids 
act  through  the  blood.  'J'here  are,  how- 
ever, other  diseases  in  which  the  mineral 
acids  are  employed  with  success,  and  in 
these  also  they  must  act  through  the 
blood. 

The  astringent  properties  of  the  mineral 
acids,  and  particularly  of  the  sulphuric, 
are  highly  extolled  by  the  best  writers  on 
the  materia  medica.  Dr.  Paris*  informs 
his  readers  "  that  it  is  a  most  valuable 
medicine,  especially  in  weakness  and  re- 
laxation of  the  digestive  organs,  in  colli- 
quative sweats,  and  in  internal  haemor- 
rhages :  in  epistaxis  and  hiumoptysis,  it 
was  Sydenham's  favourite  remedy." 

Murray  writes  thus  in  his  System  of 
Materia  Medicaf : — "  Dilute  sulphuric  acid 
is  used  as  an  astringent  to  check  the  flow 
of  blood  in  hEenu)])tysis  and  the  colliqua- 
tive sweats  in  hectic  fever,— indications 
which  it  fulfils  better  than  any  other  arti- 
cle of  the  materia  medica." 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  +  informs  his  readers 
that  "  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  given  with 
certain  benefit  in  passive  haamorrhages, 
from  whatever  part  they  may  arise.  Com- 
bined with  mucilages,  it  has  been  bene- 
ficially given  in  passive  diarrhoeas." 

In  diseased  states  of  the  urine,  these 
mineral  acids  taken  internally  exert  their 
chemical  powers  upon  the  salts  and  earths 
in  excess  in  that  secretion.  In  passive 
hajmorrhages,  in  colliquative  sweats  and 
diarrhoeas,  in  leucorrhcea,  and  in  other 
diseases  of  a  similar  nature,  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  concluding  that  the  mineral 
acids  exert  their  beneficial  influence  by 
acting  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  albu- 
minous part  of  the  blood,  causing  a  ten- 
dency to  coagulation,  as  they  do  when 
mixed  with  albuminous  fluids  out  of  the 
body. 

Coagulation  is  the  mode  nature  takes  to 
repress  ha!morrhage  from  a  wounded  vessel 
or  any  divided  part,  and  we  by  our  interaal 
remedies  probably  induce  a  tendency  to 
coagulation  when  we  are  successful  in 
repressing  passive  haemorrhages. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  pathologists 
of  the  present  day,  that  these  passive  hag- 
morrhages  may  take  place  from  a  part 
without  any  alteration  of  structure  in  that 
part. 

Andral  §  expressly  says,  "  In  order  that 
a  hsemorrhage  should  take  place,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  qualities  of  the  blood 
should  be  so  modified  that  its  molecules 
should  lose  their  accustomed  force  of  co- 
hesion :  the  blood  then  escapes  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  ha?morrhages  take  place 

*  Pharmacol,  vol.  ii.  j).  3U. 

t  Vol.  i.  I).  27P. 

t  Dispeusatory,  ed.  I8.i3,  p.  (iJ8. 

5   Prfccis  d'Aiiat.  Pathol,  torn.  i.  i).3.J8. 
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at  diirerent  ])art,s  of  the  body  at  the  same 
liiue,  witliout  any  obvious  cause  of  irrita- 
tion. This  takes  phice,"  adds  Andral, 
"  in  those  diseases  wliere  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  nature  of  the  blood  is 
altered." 

Dr.  Watson,  in  an  excellent  leeture  on 
purpura,  delivered  from  this  <  h-iir,  in  1832, 
took  oeeasion  to  say,  "  that  oi'  all  the  solu- 
tions that  have  been  offered  with  the  view 
of  accounting;  for  the  escape  of  the  blood 
from  its  containing  vessels  in  purpura  and 
scurvy,  that  appears  to  be  the  most  simi)le 
and  the  most  probable  which  ascribes  it 
to  some  morbid  alteration  in  the  blood 
itself." 

The  account  which  Huxham  has  given 
of  the  state  of  the  blood  in  some  cases  of 
scurvy  which  fell  under  his  observation, 
clearly  shows  us  that  in  that  disease  "  the 
'  molecules  have  lost  their  accustomed  force 
of  cohesion ;"  his  language  is  most  expres- 
sive of  this  fact:  "the  blood  continued 
half  coagulated,  and  of  a  bluish  livid  co- 
lour on  the  top:  it  was  (he  adds;  most 
easily  divided  by  the  slightest  touch,  and 
seemed  a  purulent  sanies  rather  than 
blood,  with  a  sooty  powder  at  bottom." 
In  those  diseases,  therefore,  in  which  pas- 
sive haemorrhages  take  place,  and  where 
the  mineral  acids  would  be  prescribed 
with  the  best  possible  chance  of  success,  it 
appeal's  that  the  blood,  according  to  Hux- 
ham, is  very  much  softened,  and  according 
to  Andral,  "  the  molecules  have  lost  their 
accustomed  force  of  cohesion." 

I  have  exhibited  here  the  effects  of  alka- 
line solutions  on  the  blood  when  fresh 
drawn  from  the  veins,  the  destruction  of 
the  accustomed  force  of  cohesion  of  its 
particles,  and  its  permanent  fluidity.  I 
have  also  detailed  the  chemical  changes 
produced  in  the  urine,  particularly  the 
increased  solubility  of  albumen  in  that 
secretion,  by  the  internal  administration 
of  alkalies  and  salts  with  vegetable  acids; 
and  I  have  drawn  your  attention  to  the 
consequences  of  a  long-continued  and 
excessive  use  of  the  alkaline  carbonates ; 
namely,  hectic  fever,  with  passive  hemor- 
rhages from  different  i)arts  of  the  body. 
The  effects,  then,  on  the  blood  and  secre- 
tions by  the  admixture  of  an  alkaline 
fluid  with  them  out  of  the  body,  correspond 
to  a  great  extent  with  the  changes  induced 
in  the  blood  and  secretions  by  the  in- 
ternal use  of  these  alkaline  remedies. 

I  next  proceeded  to  exhibit  the  coagulat- 
ing power  of  mineral  acids  upon  the  blood 
and  other  albuminous  fluids  out  of  the 
body:  upon  the  authority  of  several  au- 
thors of  repute,  1  stated  that  these  acids, 
when  administered  internally,  were  not 
decomposed  by  the  stomach,  but  pro 
duced  tlie  most  striking  chemical  changes 
in  the  mine,  and  that  their  power  of  re- 


pressing passive  hfemorrhages  was  acknow- 
ledged very  generally.  So  that  dilute 
mineral  acids,  mixed  with  the  ])lood  and 
other  albuminous  fluids  out  of  the  body, 
induce  a  much  readier  coagulation  of  them; 
and  when  these  same  diluted  mineral  acids 
are  administered  internally,  tlieir  effects 
are  to  arrest  serous  secretions,  and  to  stop 
passive  hemorrhages.  This  latter  purpose 
can  apparently  only  be  attained  by  in- 
creasing the  diminished  force  of  cohesion 
of  the  particles  of  the  blood,  or  by  increas- 
ing the  tendency  of  the  albuminous  parti- 
cles to  coagulation. 

From  a  careful  and  dispassionate  survey 
of  the  effects  of  these  two  classes  of  reme- 
dies upon  the  blood  out  of  the  body,  as 
chemical  agent-,  and  of  their  eft'eets  on  the 
secretions  and  on  the  animal  economy 
generally,  when  taken  into  the  stimiach,  1 
think  it  may  now  be  admitted,  that  in  the 
latter  ease  it  is  through  the  blood,  and 
upon  the  blood,  that  they  exert  tlieir 
specific  agencies;  and  that,  in  the  two  in- 
stances, the  modus  operandi  is  identical. 
There  are  many  other  remedies  which 
offer  very  convincing  proofs  that  they 
exert  their  powers  on  the  system  through 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Of  these  medicines  I  will  first  mention 
iodine,  for  the  two  following  reasons: — 1. 
that,  in  nature,  this  substance  is  found  as- 
sociated  with  soda;  one  of  that  class  of 
bodies,  the  alkalies,  to  whose  action  upon 
the  blood  and  secretions  I  have,  in  a 
former  part  of  these  lectures,  called  your 
attention;  2.  that  when  taken  in  very 
small  doses,  from  its  effects  on  the  animaL 
economy,  it  offers  very  strong  proofs  that 
it  enters  the  circulation,  and,  indeed,  care- 
ful analysis  discovers  it  in  several  of  the 
animal  secretions. 

Iodine,  when  taken  internally,  seems  to 
operate  as  a  stimulant  to  the  capillaries 
and  absorbent  system.  Although  its  good 
effects,  in  the  first  instance,  were  j)erhaps 
vaunted  above  its  real  utility,  still  an  ex- 
perience of  twenty  years  has  decided  that 
it  is  a  most  valuable  remedy;  and  in  the 
hands  of  M.  Lugol,  of  Paris,  it  has  lately 
been  employed  with  a  success  far  beyond 
what  practitioners  in  this  country  have 
obtained. 

There  are  few  who  will  deny  its  efficacy 
in  the  treatment  of  glandular  swellings 
and  of  scrofulous  tumors.  It  is  evident 
that  iodine  enters  the  circulation,  for  it 
operates  not  only  on  diseased  parts,  but 
it  causes  the  absorption  of  healthy  glands. 

The  most  direct  proof,  however,  that 
iodine  enters  the  circulation  is  afforded  by 
chemists*,  who  have  detected  it  in  the 
blood,  in  the  urine,  in  the  saliva,  in  the 

•  Christison  on  Poisons,  2iirl  edit.  p.  14;  Thom- 
son's Dispensatory,  1833,  p.  396. 
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sweat,  and  in  the  milk  of  patients,  who 
were  using  it  internally.  I  have  myself 
seen  a  patient  in  whose  urine  and  saliva  it 
was  discovered  after  the  internal  use  of 
the  tincture  of  iodine. 

This  substance  volatilizes  at  very  low 
temperatures,  especially  when  moisture  is 
present :  some  physicians  have  -  lately 
availed  themselves  of  this  property  of 
iodine,  and  have  administered  it  in  the 
form  of  vapour  by  inhalation. 

Iodine  is  known  to  exert  its  powers 
when  apj)lied  locally,  as  well  as  when 
taken  into  the  stomach :  this  practice  of 
inhalation,  therefore,  is  founded  up(m  just 
views,  when  it  is  employed  in  cases  where 
there  is  formation  of  crude  tubercles  in  the 
lungs,  although  the  remedy  is  very  difficult 
of  management  in  this  form. 

I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  with  the 
enormous  evaporation  which  takes  place 
from  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  the  mois- 
ture taken  into  the  air  carries  with  it  cer- 
tain portions  of  salts  of  soda  and  minute 
quantities  of  iodine,  which  exist  in  marine 
l)lants  and  in  the  salt  water. 

The  continual  inhalation  of  such  an  im- 
pregnated atmosphere,  and  the  frequent 
use  of  warm  sea- water  baths,  may  be  some 
of  the  causes  co-operating  to  render  the 
treatment  of  scrofulous  complaints  so 
much  more  successful  on  the  sea-coast 
than  in  inland  situations. 

From  personal  observations  I  venture  to 
state,  that  it  is  my  belief  that  some  of  the 
advantages  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  derived 
from  a  long-continued  use  of  the  natural 
mineral  waters  of  Carlsbad  and  Toiiplitz 
in  Bohemia,  and  of  Ems  in  the  duchy  of 
Nassau,  arise  from  similar  causes. 

In  these  places  the  whole  animal  frame 
is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  these  mine- 
ral waters :  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal, from  the  copious  draughts 
of  the  waters,  and  the  external  surface  of 
the  body,  as  well  as  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  bronchia,  are  continually  exposed 
to  the  action  of  an  atmosphere  abounding 
in  moisture  from  evaporation  of  the  hot 
springs,  and  holding  some  of  their  salts  in 
solution. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
localities  of  these  famous  springs,  situated 
as  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  deep  ravines, 
will  admit  how  unfavoui"able  these  situa- 
tions are  for  the  escape  of  these  vapours 
from  between  the  high  mountains  around. 
The  next  medicine  of  which  I  will 
speak,  which  aftbrds  strong  proofs  of  its 
entrance  into  the  blood,  is  mercury.  Ad- 
ministered in  very  small  doses,  we  find,  in 
particular  constitutions,  that  preparations 
of  mercury  cause  tlie  most  striking  eflects 
in  the  animal  economy. 

Mercury,  like  iodine,  appears  to  act  upon 


man  in  whatever  way  it  is  introduced  into 
the  system;  whether  it  is  swallowed,  or  in- 
haled in  form  of  vapour,  or  simply  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  body.  There  are 
sometimes  differences  in  its  direct  effects 
upon  the  system,  according  to  its  mode  of 
introduction ;  but  the  ultimate  indirect  ef- 
fects are  the  same — the  affection  of  the 
sa'i  vary  glands. 

There  is  but  one  common  road  open  for 
this  substance  to  these  glands,  in  whatever 
way  introduced,  and  that  is  through  the 
vessels  of  the  circulati(m,  and  the  vehicle 
is  the  blood.  But  we  have  more  direct 
proofs  that  mercury  enters  the  blood,  when 
administered  as  a  remedy  internally. 
Without  enumerating  the  cases  related  in 
older  authors,  where  mercury  has  been 
seen  exuding  in  globules  from  suppurating 
nodes  on  the  bones,  we  may  refer  to  those 
satisfactory  cases  in  modern  times  where 
chemical  analy^is  has  discovered  mercury 
both  in  the  blood  and  in  some  secretions. 
In  the  last  edition  of  Professor  Christison's 
work  on  Poi'ons,  references  will  be  found 
to  several  cases  where  metallic  mercury 
was  obtained  from  the  crassamentum  of 
the  blood  of  persons  who  had  been  sali- 
vated, although  no  mercury  could  be  dis- 
covered in  the  serum. 

Berzelius,  however,  informs  us  that  the 
albumen  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  will 
dissolve  many  metallic  oxides :  he  enume- 
rates the  oxide  of  iron  and  the  oxide  of 
copper,  and  adds*,  "  that  it  is  doubtless 
that  the  albumen  is  the  menstruum  of  the 
oxide  of  mercury  found  dissolved  in  the 
blood  during  a  course  of  this  metal  for 
the  cure  of  syphilis." 

I  pass  over  the  less  convincing  proofs  of 
the  appearance  of  salts  of  lead  and  copper 
in  the  blood  and  other  parts  of  the  system, 
after  the  internal  use  of  them.  The  testi- 
mony of  John  Hunterf,  however,  is  too 
valuable  to  be  omitted.  It  was  his  opinion 
"  that  the  blood  cuh  receive  and  retain  extraneous 
mutter  capable  rf  datroying  the  solids,  by  sti- 
mulating to  action,  so  as  to  dentroy  them."  In 
supjiort  of  this  opinion  he  relates  the  case 
of  a  house-painter,  brought  into  St. 
George's  Hospital  for  fracture  of  the  thigh- 
bone, and  who  was  also  suffering  from  the 
paralyzing  effects  of  lead  upon  the  arms 
and  legs.  The  man  died,  and  Mr.  Hunter 
reports  that  the  muscles  of  the  arms  had 
lost  their  natural  colour :  they  were  opaque, 
resembling  exactly  in  appearance  parts 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  Goulard's  extract. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  analyzed  the 
parts  to  discover  salts  of  lead.  It  was  also 
his  opinion,  "  that  whatever  is  dissolved  in 
the  blood  must  be  only  diffused  through  it, 


*   Chemical   Properties    of   Animal    Fluids  ; 
Med.-Cliir.  Trans,  vol.  iil.  p.  220. 
t  On  the  BlouU  aud  Inflani.  p.  99. 
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not  chemically  combined  with  it,  other- 
wise (he adds)  the  luituic  of  the  blood  itself 
would  be  altered,  and  the  effect  of  medi- 
cine destroyed."  3Iore  accurate  knowledge 
now  assures  us,  that  many  substances  ad- 
ministered internally  do  combine  chemi- 
cally with  the  salts  and  albumen  of  the 
blood. 

The  followinjif  cases  are  strong  proofs 
that  substances  taken  internally  enter  the 
circulation,  although  analysis  did  not  de- 
tect them  there:  — 

M.  Veruiere  poisoned  an  animal  with 
tlie  nux  vomica,  and  having  taken  a  por- 
tion of  its  blood,  he  injected  it  into  the 
veins  of  another  animal,  which  perished 
with  the  usual  effects  of  that  poison*. 

Dr.  Graves,  of  the  3Ieath  Hospital,  at 
Dublin,  made  known  the  ease  of  a  woman 
to  whose  epigastrium  five  successive  dozens 
of  leeches  were  applied,  and  they  all  died. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  but  that 
there  must  have  been  some  peculiar  state 
of  the  blood  in  this  case,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  this  woman  had  been  taking 
small  doses  of  hydrocyanic  acid  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  application  of  the 
leeches  f . 

Christison  has  mentioned  a  nearly  simi- 
lar case  of  the  death  of  leeches  applied  to 
the  epigasirium  six  hours  after  taking  a 
large  dose  of  oxalic  acid. 

In  animals  killed  by  the  indigo  bitter, 
or  carbazotic  acid,  the  peculiar  yellow- 
colour  of  that  substance  is  found  pervading 
nearly  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  proving 
that  it  must  have  entered  the  organs  of  the 
circulation  J. 

There  are  many  other  substances  which 
have  powerful  effects  uj)on  the  animal 
economy,  whose  action  might  be  jiroved  to 
be  upon  the  blood,  and  through  the  blood 
upon  the  various  organs. 

But  the  same  direct  proofs  as  in  the  in- 
stances of  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates, 
of  the  mineral  acids,  of  iodine,  of  mercury, 
and  other  metallic  ]>reparations,  cannot 
ah^ays  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

There  is  one  most  important  cause 
which  I  think  is  hardly  ever  sufficiently 
attended  to,  and  which  must  ever  prevent 
our  detecting  some  of  these  substances  in 
the  blood:  this  cause  is  the  well-known 
power  which  exists  in  the  human  stomach, 
and  probably  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
body,  of  decomposing  the  ])roducts  of  or- 
ganization, and  causing  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  their  elements. 

This  cause  will,  therefore,  probably  ever 
prevent  the  detection  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  remedies  selected  from  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom.     The  same  power 


*  Roupell,  Croon.  Lett.  18H2. 
t  Stevens  on  the  Bloud,  j).  HJI. 
t  Christibon,  I'nii  edit.  p.  G90. 


deprives  so  many  animal  poisons  of  their 
virulence  when  taken  internally. 

This  power  of  the  animal  economy  of 
decomposing  poisons  has  been  ably  illus- 
trated by  Dr.  Christison,  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  work  on  Poisons. 

Another  cause  which  prevents  the  detec- 
tion of  various  remedies  and  poisons  in  the 
blood  is,  that  those  substances  have  been 
taken  in  very  small  quantities,  and  that  at 
present  our  powers  of  analysis  will  not  de- 
tect such  infinitessimal  molecules  diffused 
throughout  so  large  a  mass  as  the  human 
blood.  It  would  be  most  unphilosophical 
to  deny  that  these  substances  enter  the 
blood  because  we  cannot  discover  them  in 
that  fluid,  after  they  have  been  taken  in- 
ternally, although  the  same  and  many 
other  analogous  substances,  administered 
in  rather  larger  doses,  are  detected  by 
careful  analysis.  It  appears  to  me  that  it 
must  be  through  this  channel  that  such 
powerful  and  sometimes  sudden  effects  are 
produced  on  distant  organs  by  those  very 
small  doses  of  mercury  which  have  been 
described  by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  in  his 
late  work,  and  which  are  known  to  most 
physicians  of  any  experience. 

There  seems  no  very  obvious  mode  of 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  other 
remedies,  administered  for  a  length  of 
time  in  still  more  minute  doses,  act  upon 
the  system,  except  by  supposing  that  they 
enter  the  blood,  and  are  carried  in  a  state 
of  minute  subdivision  to  every  part  of  the 
frame  where  the  blood  circulates. 

How  these  minute  quantities  operate 
we  do  not  ])recisely  understand,  but  pro- 
bably tlieir  operation  is  analogous  to  the 
explanation  given  by  Dr.  Prout,  of  the 
agency  of  those  particles  existing  in  the 
products  of  organization,  and  which  he 
has  designated  incidental,  bodies  *.  Dr.  Prout 
sui)poses  that  these  incidental  bodies  are 
interposed  among  the  constituent  mole- 
cules of  substances:  and  further,  that  tlie 
molecules  of  these  incidental  bodies  are  in 
a  state  of  strong  self-repulsion.  "  Such 
being  the  case,"  says  Dr.  Prout,  "  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  may  have 
the  power  of  modifying  the  arrangement 
of  the  constituent  molecules  of  the  pi'O- 
ducts  of  organization,  so  as  to  account  for 
the  striking  differences  between  sugar  and 
starch,  although  the  essential  composition 
of  these  substances  is  nearly  the  same." 

In  investigating  the  operation  of  sub- 
stances introduced  into  the  animal  econo- 
my, there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  the 
particles  or  molecules  of  these  incidental 
bodies  in  a  stale  of  self-repulsion.  Once 
admitted  into  the  blood,  they  are  then  held 
in  solution,  or  combine  with  its  elements 
in  given  |)roportions,  and  carried  to  everv 
part  of  the  animal  economy,  pervade  the 

*  BridgtwatL-r  Treatise,  p.  425. 
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minutest  capillary  vessels,  and  thus  are 
brought  in  contact  with  every  molecule  of 
the  solids  of  which  our  body  is  composed, 
and  produce  effects  which  we  daily  witness. 

Such,  I  have  attempted  to  show,  is  the 
modus  operandi  of  alkalies,  neutral  salts, 
mineral  acids,  of  iodine,  mercury,  and 
some  other  medicines. 

I  may  add,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Prout, 
that  these  observations  on  the  effects  of 
remedies  artificially  introduced  into  the 
system,  apply  to  all  those  elementary  sub- 
stances, such  as  chlorine,  phosjihorus,  sul- 
phur, iron,  &c.  enterinij  into  the  composi- 
tion of  livins:  organized  beings.  For  no  one 
element,  when  thus  assimilated,  appears  to 
be  in  its  natural  state,  or  to  be  capable  of 
exerting  precisely  those  powers  which  it 
is  known  to  exert  when  acting  in  virtue 
of  its  original  organic  projjerties." 

"  In  short,"  says  Dr.  Prout,  and  I  am 
proud  of  this  opportunity  of  adopting  his 
language,  "  besides  the  essential  molecules 
constituting  the  groundwork  of  a  living 
organized  being,  and  which  probably  exert 
on  each  other,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  ordi- 
nary chemical  influences  of  matter,  it 
would  seem  that  there  are,  at  the  same 
time,  difl'used  throughout  the  whole  living 
mass,  in  exceedingly  minute  proportions, 
various  other  matters,  the  molecules^  of 
which  appear  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  self 
repulsion," — or,  I  would  say,  by  means  of 
their  solution  in  the  blood,  in  a  very  minute 
state  of  subdivision. 

"  By  these  incidental  matters  it  would 
further  seem,  that  the  ordinary  chemical 
properties  of  the  essential  elements  of  the 
organized  living  structure  are  variously 
modified;  in  ])articular,  that  the  e'^sential 
elements  are  hindered  from  assuming  re- 
gular crystalline  forms. 

"  3Ioreover,  these  incidental  matters  en- 
tering into  the  composition  of  a  living 
body,  apparently  furnish  to  the  organic 
agent  (or,  I  would  say,  to  the  vital  princi- 
ple,) new  powers  utterly  beyond  our  com- 
prehension; which  powers  the  vital  prin- 
ciple has  been  endowed  with  the  ability  to 
control  and  direct  in  anj'  manner  that, 
from  the  exigencies  of  the  living  organized 
being,  may  become  requisite." 

Now  the  existence  of  a  circulating  fluid 
is  as  essential  to  our  ideas  of  a  highly-or- 
ganized being  as  a  circulating  medium  is 
indispensable  to  our  conception  of  ahighly- 
civilized  society.  The  health  and  integrity 
of  the  animal,  as  well  as  the  body  politic, 
dejjends  on  the  soundness  of  the  circulating 
medium.  The  greatest  disorders  of  the 
animal,  as  well  as  of  political  economy,  are 
occasioned  by  the  slightest  change,  the 
smallest  depreciation  of  this  pabulum  vita? 
^-this  main-spring  of  action.  It  appears, 
then,  probable,  that  the  pre-existence  of 
some  of  these  incidental  bodies,  as  well  as 


the  introduction  of  others,  as  remedies, 
into  the  animal  economy,  produce  the  most 
striking  effects. 

The  presence  of  the  first  are  ordained 
by  nature  for  the  preservation  of  health ; 
the  introduction  of  the  latter  are  re- 
sorted to  by  art  to  control  disease,  to 
stimulate  the  vital  powers  to  new  actimis, 
and  thus  to  put  a  stop  to  unhealtliy  opera- 
tions. 

In  corroboration  of  the  powerful  effects 
of  small  quantities  of  matter  introduced 
into  large  masses.  Dr.  Prout  has  adduced 
the  beautiful  experiments  of  Herschel, 
who  has  shewn  that  an  enormous  jiower, 
not  less  than  ,JO,()00  times  the  power  of 
gravity,  is  instantaneously  generated  by 
the  simj)le  agency  of  common  matters  sub- 
mitted to  galvanic  influence :  as,  for  ex- 
ample, by  the  agency  of  mercury  alloyed 
with  a  milli()nth  part  of  its  weight  of 
sodium.  Such  facts  as  these  place  beyond 
all  doubt  the  efficacy  of  minute  quantities 
of  matter  in  producing  the  most  extraordi- 
nary changes  in  larger  masses. 

The  homoeopathic  doctrine  of  Hahne- 
mann has  been  at  once  rejected  as  absurd 
by  })ractitioncrs  in  this  country,  on  account 
of  the  improbability  of  any  efficacy  in  the 
minute  doses  recommended  by  that  phy- 
sician. 

After  due  consideration  of  the  opinions 
of  Dr.  Prout,  supported  by  the  above-men- 
tioned experiments  of  Herschel,  upon  the 
power  of  small  quantities  of  matter  intro- 
duced into  large  masses,  I  think  the  theory 
of  Hahnemann  cannot  be  regarded  so 
visionary  as  it  appears  at  first  sight. 

I  am  no  homoeopathist  myself,  having 
seen  that  system  most  extensively  employe<l 
in  the  great  Military  Hospital  at  Vienna, 
in  the  spring  of  1828,  by  Professor  Marien- 
zeller,  of  Prague,  one  of  Hahnemann's 
earliest  and  most  zealous  disciples.  The 
professors  of  the  Josephine  Academy  of 
Vienna  were  ordered  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  to  report  upon  the  efficacy  of  this 
plan  of  treatment,  and  they  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  in  acute  diseases  it  is 
powerless  and  useless. 

Some  chronic  complaints  certainly  are 
benefited  as  much  under  this  system  as  by 
the  ordinary  mode  of  treatment.  Perhaps  in 
our  country,  where  the  inhabitants  indulge 
in  large  quantities  of  animal  food,  and  in 
copious  draughts  of  fermented  liquors, 
such  simple  means  would  not  have  coun- 
teracted the  progress  even  of  chronic  dis- 
eases, but  among  the  poorer  classes  on  the 
continent  such  is  not  the  manner  of  living. 

In  the  clinical  wards  of  Professor  Tom- 
masini,  of  Bologna,  I  have  seen  cases  of 
acute  pneumonia  successfully  treated  with 
repeated  doses  of  the  tartarized  antimony, 
and  the  apjilication  of  a  few  leeches  to  the 
chest,  which  would  have  terminated  fatally 
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if  a  plethoric  Englishman  had  been  the 
patient  so  treated. 

These  observations  may  therefore  render 
it  i)robablc,  that  mucli  smaller  doses  than 
practitioners  in  n;eneral  are  in  the  habit  of 
employinf^  in  this  country,  when  adminis- 
tered judiciously,  may  produce  effects  far 
bevond  what  is  commonly  believed. 

Thus  far  I  have  attempted  to  point  out 
the  correspondence  between  the  effects  of 
some  active  substances  upon  the  blood  as 
a  fluid  out  of  the  body,  and  upon  the  solids 
and  fluids  of  the  body  when  administered 
as  internal  remedies.  I  have  adduced  still 
further  proofs  of  the  action  of  remedies 
tlirouafh  the  blood,  from  the  fact,  that  some 
))o\verful  substances  taken  in  very  small 
(juantities  into  the  stomach  can  be  after- 
wards discovered  by  their  sensible  proper- 
ties and  by  chemical  analysis  in  the  blood 
and  secretions ;  and  I  have  ventured  to  offer 
an  explanation  of  the  probable  manner  in 
which  other  remedies,  taken  in  very  minute 
doses,  may  operate  powerfully  upon  various 
organs  of  the  body. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next  No.] 


CASE 

OF 

MALIGNANT    TUMOR,     SIMULAT- 
ING AN  ANEURISM; 

IN  WHICH  THE  COMMON  ILIAC  WAS  TIED. 

As  detailed  in  a  Clinical  Lecture, 

By    G.  J.  Guthrie,  Esq. 

Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 


1  MENTIONED,  iu  a  clinical  Itctiire,  in 
August  last,  that  1  had  tied  the  com- 
mon iliac  artery,  and  subsequently  I 
stated  that  the  operation  had  been 
successful.  I  did  not  say  any  thing 
more  at  that  time,  because  there  was 
still  a  doubt  remaining  upon  my 
mind  as  to  there  being  a  complication 
of  disease  ;  and  I  was  anxious,  there- 
fore, to  delay  communicating  any  thing 
like  a  result  until  such  time  as  the 
cure  might  I)c  said  to  be  thoroughly 
conjpleted,  by  the  disappearance  of 
every  remaining  vestige  of  disease. 

Unfortunately  this  did  not  take  place. 
The  person  died  on  the  13th  April  last, 
and  I  have  now  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  the  drawings  that  were  made 
of  tiie  diseased  parts,  and  also  of  giving 
a  complete  history  of  tlie  case. 

The  lady  had  laboured  for  a  long- 
time under  pain  in  her  hip — a  fugitive 


sort  of  pain,  which  she  thought  wa« 
rheumatic.  One  day  she  accidentally 
struck  her  hip  against  the  corner  of  the 
side-board,  and  hurt  herself  severely  in 
the  fall ;  and  she  was  led  to  attribute  to 
that  fall  the  nature  of  the  evil  which  af- 
terwards took  place.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
cident, she  observed  that  there  was  a 
swelling  at  the  part — a  tumor  ;  first,  she 
says,  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  wliieh 
gradually  increased  to  the  size  of  her 
fist,  and  that  this  tumor  beat,  or  pul- 
sated, very  strongly  (as  she  expressed 
herself  to  me),  "  like  her  heart."  It 
went  on  incieasing  during  the  whole  of 
the  year,  until  at  last,  finding  nothing 
could  be  done  for  her — lier  disease  be- 
ing consideied  to  be  a  common  tumor — 
she  came  up  to  London. 

It  was  then  of  very  considerable  size, 
as  large  as  an  adult  head,  situated  upon 
the  right  buttock,  and  so  inconvenient 
as  to  prevent  her  lying  on  that  side,  or 
even  on  her  back.  When  she  landed 
from  the  steam-boat  at  Wapping,  the 
tumor  was  so  uncomfortable  to  her,  from 
its  size,  that  she  dreaded  coming  up  to 
this  end  of  the  town  in  a  coacli,  and  I 
went  to  see  her.  I  mention  this,  be- 
cause, after  the  operation,  the  tumor 
diminished  so  much,  and  became  so 
easy,  that  she  was  able  to  get  into  a 
coach  very  well,  and  suflercd  no  incon- 
venience from  it. 

When  I  saw  her  at  Wapping,  I  ex- 
amined the  tumor  very  carefully,  and 
was  for  some  time  under  considerable 
doubt  whether  it  was  a  malignant  tumor 
or  really  ^^  as  an  aneurism  ;  ho\vevcr,  I 
at  last  came  totiic  conclusion  that  it  was 
the  latter,  firmly  bound  down  by  the 
great  gluteus  muscle,  which  gave  it  a 
degree  of  consistence,  and  at  the  same 
time  rendered  the  pulsation  less  distinct, 
although  it  w  as  very  manifest  in  every 

1)art ;  and  on  putting  the  ear  to  it,  the 
)uzzing  sound  attendant  upon  the  flow- 
ing of  blood  into  an  aneurism  could  be 
very  distinctly  heard,  and  it  was  very 
audible  ])reviously  to  the  operation  be- 
ing j)crformed. 

Under  these  circumstances,  on  seeing 
that  if  any  thing  was  to  done,  it  could 
only  be  the  serious  operation  of  tying 
the  internal  iliac  artery,  I  recommended 
her  husband  to  have  a  consultation  of 
two  or  three  of  the  most  eminent  sur- 
geons in  London.  He  was  so  good  as 
to  say,  as  he  did  not  know  any  body,  I 
might  please  myself.  I  therefore,  as 
Sir    Astley   Cooper,    Mr.    Keate,    Mr. 
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Thomas,  and  myself,  retunied  tog'ether 
in  the  evening-,  from  the  Court  of  Ex- 
aminers, mentioned  the  case  to  them, 
and  requested  they  would  see  the  pa- 
tient; not,  however,  in  consultation, 
for  as  I  had  some  doubts  of  the  nature 
of  the  case,  I  wished  them  to  see  her 
separately — that  each  should  write  his 
ojJinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  that  mine  should  be  there  for  them, 
and  they  should  see  it  after  they  had 
each  written  his  own  opinion.  This  was 
witli  a  view  to  prevent  any  jielding 
one  to  another,  which  might  take  place 
in  a  doubtful  matter ;  and  T  had  some 
doubts  whether  tiie  diagnosis  was  posi- 
tively correct.  These  gentlemen  saw 
the  patient  separately,  each  wrote  his 
opinion,  and  at  the  conclusion  there 
was  a  diflerence.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Thomas  thought  it  was  an 
aneurism,  and  that  the  only  o])eration 
was  that  of  tying  the  iliac  artery  ;  Mr. 
Keate  had  more  doubts,  and  «as  in- 
clined to  think  it  was  a  malignant  tu- 
mor rather  than  an  aneurism ;  but  on 
finding  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion, 
he  returned  the  next  day,  examined  the 
case  again,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  an  aneurism,  and  tliat  the 
operation  ought  to  l)e  done. 

Tlie  result  of  tiiis  was,  tliat  we  de- 
cided upon  placing  a  ligature  on  the  in- 
ternal iliac  artery,  and  the  lady  went 
into  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  for  that 
purpose — not  as  a  poor  woman,  but 
merely  for  the  sake  of  having  her  under 
more  particular  observation  :  she  was  to 
pay  her  own  expenses,  and  she  gave  £10. 
to  the  institution.  I  told  her  tlie  ojiera- 
tion  was  of  a  kind  so  severe  and  so  dan- 
gerous that  it  could  not  be  performed 
unless  she  was  under  proper  obseiTation  ; 
and  she  had  the  upper  floor  to  herself. 

On  the  24th  August  I  proceeded  to 
the  operation,  these  three  gentlemen,  as 
well  as  two  or  three  others,  being  pre- 
sent; and  T  may  now  say,  that  she  had 
been  seen  by  a  fifth  hospital  surgeon  in 
this  town  (which  I  was  not  aware  of  at 
the  time,  though  I  afterwards  heard  it), 
and  he  also  pronounced  it  an  aneurismal 
tumor,  and  that  an  operation  was  the 
only  thing-  which  could  be  done.  I  be- 
gan the  operation  by  placing  her  on  a 
table,  as  much  on  her  back  as  the  tumor 
would  allow,  and  by  making  an  incision 
upon  the  fore  part  of  the  belly  extend- 
ing, beginning  below  the  inside  of  the 
anterior   spine   of  the   ilium,   about  an 


inch,  carrying  it  upwards  and  diago- 
nally inwards  towards  the  edge  of  the 
rectus  muscle  above  the  umbilicus,  so 
that  the  incision  was  between  six  and 
seven  inches  long.  I  may  state,  that  if 
the  incision  is  made  in  the  side,  from  the 
ribs  to  the  ilium,  in  a  straight  line,  the 
greatest  possible  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  turning  over  the  pcritoncimi  so  as  to 
place  your  finger  upon  tlie  last  vertebra ; 
but  if  a  diagonal  inclination  be  given 
towards  the  rectus  muscle,  not  opening 
its  sheath  so  as  to  expose  it,  but  carry- 
ing tlie  incision  fully  up  to  that  part, 
then  there  is  room  to  turn  over  the  jieri- 
toneum,  with  its  contents,  so  as  to  get 
at  the  artery. 

After  dividing,  then,  the  skin  and 
the  common  integuments,  tlie  three 
muscles  were  of  course  also  divided 
in  layers  ;  the  division  of  the  latter, 
the  transversalis,  was  attended  with 
very  considerable  difficulty,  inasmuch 
as  there  was  little  fascia  transver- 
salis, and  the  peritoneum  was  re- 
markably thin, — as  thin  as  the  common 
white  silver  paper,  or  nearly  so,  that  is 
used  for  ordinary  purposes.  On  attempt- 
ing to  reach  the  under  part,  on  the  in- 
side of  the  ilium,  so  as  to  push  the  peri- 
toneum over,  I  found  this  could  not  be 
done  ;  that  the  tumor  had  extended  in- 
wards ;  and  some  bleeding  took  place 
from  the  large  veins  which  surrounded 
it,  giving  rise  to  the  caution  not  to  pro- 
ceed fartlier  in  that  direction.  At  this 
moment,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  possible 
care  that  could  be  taken  by  Mr.  Keate, 
who  protected  the  peritoneum,  a  little 
nick  took  place  in  it,  and  the  small  in- 
testine made  its  appearance  below.  I 
then  tried  to  gain  a  greater  extent  of 
room  upwards  ;  but  where  the  tendon  of 
the  transversalis  passes  directly  across 
to  form  the  sheath  from  the  lower  ribs, 
the  peritoneum  is  usually  so  exceed- 
ingly thin,  and  so  closely  attached 
to  it,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  separated 
but  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  I 
knew  this  from  an  operation  of  a  si- 
milar kind  which  I  performed  at 
the  Westminster  Hospital  the  year  be- 
fore, and  in  spite  of  all  the  precaution 
that  I  could  then  take,  the  peritoneum 
was  on  that  occasion  injured.  I  was  so 
well  aware  of  the  great  probability  of 
its  being  wounded  at  this  part,  that  I 
took  double  precaution ;  but  in  spite  of 
all  the  care  that  could  be  taken,  this 
part  of  the  peritoneum  was  opened,  and 
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tlic  ii<>ht  lol)C  of  the  liver  made  its  ap- 
jicaraiice  tliroiio-li  it.  The  opcniiifi'  on 
tlie  lure  ])art  of  the  helly  was  not  lav«>'e 
eiioujih  to  admit  the  two  hands,  and 
there  were  t\\()  o])enintfs  in  tlie  perito- 
neum, one  above,  and  tlie  other  below, 
each  of  them  much  disposed  to  increase 
in  size  bj  the  niovinsc  of  the  patient ; 
and  the  operation  did  not  seem  to  be 
the   most  aj^reeable   one  that  could  be 

J)erformed.  The  peritoneum,  however, 
ieinj»-  separated  a  little  from  the  poste- 
rior \\  all  of  the  abdomen  from  the  out- 
side, four  fing"ers  oi'oiie  hand  could  now 
be  introduced  under  it,  and  turned  a 
little  over  towards  the  opjiosite  side. 

There  is  a  point  here  of  great  im])nr- 
tance  to  recollect,  and  it  is,  that  the  ])c- 
ritoneuni  must  be  raised  over  without 
the  hand  beinjj;-  pushed  back  towards  the 
po.sterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  but  as  lit- 
tle as  can  be  avoided  ;  for  there  is  some 
fat  usually  at  that  part,  if  there  be  any 
to  be  ibund  in  the  body,  and  behind 
which  you  are  very  a])t  to  g^et  in  j)er- 
forminj^-  tlie  ojicration,  instead  of  going' 
in  the  front;  and  if  you  do,  it  leads  to 
the  under  edge  of  the  psoas  muscle  in- 
stead of  the  up))er,  and  renders  the  ope- 
ration much  more  difficult. 

The  jieritoneum  being  now  separated 
from  liciiind,  and  carefully  turned  over, 
I  found  I  could  only  get  one  hand,  or  a 
little  more,  underneath  in  search  of  the 
artery,  and  that  no  more  room  could  be 
obtained  by  increasing-  the  incision  ujion 
the  fore  ])art  of  the  belly.  Under  these 
fireumstanccs  it  became  obvious,  that  to 
seek  in  the  dark,  without  being  al)le  to 
have  the  advantage  of  sight,  for  the  in- 
ternal iliac  arteiy,  which  can  hardly 
be  found  at  any  time  but  with  diffi- 
culty, was  not  likely  to  be  attended  with 
success,  and  I  therefore  determined 
upon  placing  the  ligature  on  the  com- 
mon trunk  of  the  artery.  In  order  to 
effect  this,  I  separated  the  peritoneum, 
passed  my  finger  across  the  psoas  mus- 
cle until  it  rested  upon  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra;  and  I  now  thought,  of  course, 
that  I  must  feel  the  common  iliac  ar- 
tery ;  it  was  not,  however,  to  be  felt. 
I  ])assed  my  finger  up  as  high  as  the 
fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  trusting  that  I 
should  feel  the  end  of  the  aorta ;  but 
even  that  could  not  be  felt,  from  a  cir- 
cumstance that  I  was  satisfied  had  oc- 
curred in  the  ])revious  operation,  which 
is  not  known  in  surgery,  but  v^  Inch  I 
M  ill  now  state  :  it  is,  that  the  common 


iliac  artery  rises  with  the  peritoneum, 
which  I  believe  the  vein  does  not.  My 
finger  then,  resting  upon  the  s]nne,  was 
beneath  the  vessel  I  was  searching  for. 
Mr.  Keate  eiulea\  oured  to  raise  the  pe- 
ritoneum, to  give  me  an  opportunity,  if 
possible,  of  seeing  the  vessel ;  but  that 
was  quite  out  of  the  question;  the  inci- 
sion, however  long,  was  not  sufficient 
to  allow  this  to  be  done.  However,  on 
raising  the  jieritoneum  a  little,  he  felt 
the  ])ulsation  of  the  external  iliac  ar- 
tery; and  I  now  then,  passing  my  fin- 
ger upv^ards,  found  the  common  iliac 
adhering'  to  the  peritoneum.  I  sepa- 
rated it  carefully  with  the  ])ouit  of  the 
fore  finger  of  the  right  hand,  with  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  left — for  no 
more  room  could  be  given — I  passed 
the  aneiirismal  needle,  and  placed 
a  common  thread  ligature  (now  on  the 
table)  round  the  artery,  which  was  done 
without  seeing  it.  In  an  operation  like 
this,  you  must  have  your  eyes  at  the 
extremities  of  the  fingers,  and  your 
head  in  your  hand.  I  could  bring  the 
artery  a  little  forward,  by  means  of 
the  aneurismal  needle  which  was  un- 
derneath it;  and  in  this  manner  it  was 
brought  into  view.  It  appeared  to  be 
pefectly  clear ;  and  I  calculated,  from 
feeling  the  division  of  the  aorta  above, 
that  the  artery  was  tied  exactly  in  the 
middle. 

I  now  requested  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to 
satisfy  himself  that  it  was  the  artery; 
which  he  did.  I  asked  Mr.  Thomas  to 
do  the  same  ;  but  he  turned  up  his  eyes, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  You  are  about  in 
as  pretty  a  scra]je  as  any  man  who  has 
committed  legal  murder."  However, 
the  ligature  which  is  before  j'ou  was  ap- 
])lied  around  the  artery,  and  the  pulsa- 
tion ceased.  I  then  asked  Sir  Astley 
Coo])er  if  the  ])ulsation  had  ceased,  and 
he  said,  "Perfectly;  not  the  slightest 
was  to  be  felt."  The  ligature  was 
twisted,  the  peritoneum  jiushed  down  to 
its  ])lace,  and  the  parts  brought  together, 
care  being  taken  that  the  two  cut  portions 
of  tlie  peritoneum  should  be  jiushed  well 
under  the  skin,  so  that  they  might  not  be 
in  the  line  of  the  incision,  that  they  might 
be  covered  with  fresh  parts,  and  might 
adhere  one  to  the  other.  Three  long  su- 
tures, and  three  or  four  smaller  ones, 
were  put  in  just  through  the  skin,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
])arts  bursting  asunder  from  the  ino\e- 
nicnt   of  the    patient.      Thus    this,    the 
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most  formidable  operation  I  ever  per- 
formed, was  accomplished.  It  was  not 
formidable  from  the  bleediuo-,  but  from 
the  circumstance  that  room  could  not  be 
g"ot  for  the  introduction  of  tiie  two 
hands ;  and  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
the  whole  safety  and  ease  in  doino-  the 
ttperalion  consist  in  the  incision  being- 
so  larg^e  at  the  fore  ])art  of  the  belly 
that  the  bowels  and  the  peritoneum 
may  be  freely  turned  over  by  the  two 
cx])andcd  hands,  so  that  you  can  see 
what  is  g'oing'  on  underneatli.  In  tlie 
former  case,  the  whole  ])arts  could  be 
seen  in  the  peritoneum  distinctly,  and 
several  g-entlcmen  not  in  the  profession 
saw  the  iliac  artery  in  its  natural  situa- 
tion. I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying-, 
that,  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  the 
operation  of  applying-  a  ligature  on  the 
aorta  might  be  accom])lished  without 
the  least  difficulty.  I  could  as  easily 
have  tied  the  aorta  as  the  common  iliac 
artery;  it  was  only  necessary  to  have 
g^one  an  inch  higher.  If  at  any  future 
period  it  is  necessary  to  pass  a  iig-ature 
round  the  aorta,  it  is  in  this  wa^^  the 
operation  should  be  perfonned. 

But  this  operation  will  lead  to 
another  important  result;  I  believe  it 
will  prove  that  it  will  never  be  neces- 
sary ag-ain  to  put  a  lig-ature  upon  the 
aorta.  It  has  been  twice  attempted, 
and  in  both  cases  the  patients  lost 
their  lives,  just  as  they  would  have  done 
if  the  operation  had  not  been  performed. 
If  you  examine  the  parts  in  the  dead 
body,  you  will  find  that  if  you  can  only 
apply  a  ligature  three  quarters  of  an 
incli  from  the  termination  of  the  iliac 
on  one  side,  that  it  recpiires  little  know- 
ledg-e  to  pass  oiie  over  the  iliac  artery  of 
the  op])osite  side;  so  that,  when  an 
aneurism  has  been  formed,  and  you  can- 
not tie  the  iliac  artery  of  the  side  in 
which  the  disease  is  situated,  you  may 
be  enabled  to  do  it  in  tlie  way  I  did  this 
operation  from  the  opposite  side,  and  it 
is  not  rendered  necessary  to  tie  the  great 
trunk  of  the  aorta  at  all.  That  is  one 
of  the  most  important  results  which  I 
think  may  be  deduced  from  the  oj)era- 
tion  I  liave  described. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  part 
of  the  history  of  this  case  is  yet  to 
come.  The  patient  suffered  little  or 
nothing-  from  it:  she  was  put  to  bed 
after  the  operation,  whicli  was  per- 
formed on  the  Saturday;  and  there  was 
no  augmentation  of  the  pulse  till  Sunday 
evening-,  when  it  arose  to  120,  attended 
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with  pain  ;  but  the  latter  was  materially 
diminished,  though  not  altogether  re- 
moved, by  the  abstraction  of  fourteen 
ounces  of  blood.  At  11  o'clock  at  night 
I  left  directions  with  Mr.  Hancock,  in 
case  of  a  return  of  pain  and  increase  of 
the  pulse,  that  she  should  be  again 
bled  ;  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn  - 
ing  he  took  fourteen  ounces  more,  mak- 
ing twenty-eight  ounces  altog-ethcr  on 
the  second  morning-  after  the  operation. 
She  had  not  after  (hat  a  bad  symptom. 
I  took  care  ]U)t  to  have  her  bowels 
moved  for  the  first  lour  days,  and  then 
they  were  g-ently  opened  by  the  exhilji- 
tion  of  an  enema  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, which  was  accomplished  with 
little  difficulty,  and  was  no  inconve- 
nience to  her  whatever. 

The  temjierature  of  the  limb,  after 
the  operation,  diminished,  but  not  much; 
and  T  attribute  it  to  a  method  which 
I  adopted  on  the  former  occasion,  and 
which  I  shall  adopt  in  every  instance 
in  which  I  may  again  have  to  per- 
form the  operation.  It  was  that  of 
having  two  persfins  constantly  with  her 
day  and  night  to  rub  the  limb  ;  and 
a  hot  brick,  or  hot  bottles  of  water, 
together  with  flannel,  were  ap])licd  to 
the  feet,  of  the  temjjeiature  from  120'' 
to  140'*.  One  rubbed  the  lower  part 
of  tlie  limb,  and  the  other  the  upper ; 
and  they  did  this  continually  for  three 
days  and  nights.  I  lielieve  it  was  by 
this  means  that  the  circulation  of  the  limb 
was  in  a  great  measure  preserved.  The 
friction  was  very  slight,  so  as  not  to  in- 
jure the  cuticle.  If  an  interval  of  a 
few  minutes  elapsed,  a  hot  towel  was 
put  upon  the  limb.  The  patient  occa- 
sionally dozed  a  little,  but  the  same 
g-entle  friction  was  kept  up. 

Shehad  not  afterwardsa  bad  symptom ; 
and  on  the  19th  September  tiic  ligature 
came  away.  You  will  observe  it  was 
a  small  thread  ligature,  and  the  noose 
was  tied  remarkably  tight. 

Another  point  deserving-  of  great  at- 
tention is,  that  the  tunuu"  immediately 
subsided ;  for  the  next  morning  it  be- 
came much  flatter;  it  raj)idly  dimi- 
nished in  size  ;  it  became  softer  in  every 
direction ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  montli  it 
was  diminished  one -half;  and  she  could 
now  turn  over  and  lie  on  her  back,  and 
also  on  her  side ;  and  tliere  was  every 
fair  reason  for  believing-  that  it  was 
being-  absorbed,  as  is  the  case  in  aneu- 
rism, and  every  body  looked  foi-ward  to 
ultimate    success.      The    Chevalier  de 
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(Jraofe,  about  tliis  tiiiio,  saw  the  case,  and 
liewas  salislied  tliat  it  was  i;'oiii<x  on  well, 
and  that  the  tiiinor  would  ultimately 
(iisa|)i)ear.  Tiie  only  obseivation  he 
n)ade  was  this,  that,  instead  of  lubbiu-^ 
the  limb  in  the  manner  I  had  done,  he 
should  have  a])plied  cold  water.  He 
tlioii«iht  that  the  best  way  to  prevent 
mortideation  taking-  ]dace,  under  such 
circumstances,  was  the  ap})lication  of 
cold,  instead  of  warmth.  I  mention 
tliis  to  show  the  difference  of  o])iniou 
among-  d()ctors ;  and  if  such  an  opera- 
tion comes  before  you,  you  may  adopt 
which  jilan  you  ])lease. 

In  the  course  of  two  months  the 
wound  healed,  exce]>t  at  one  small  point, 
and  she  bad  no  farther  inconvenience 
from  it.  The  tumor,  towards  the  middle 
of  December,  bad  diminished  more  than 
one  half;  but  she  suffered  considerable 
pain  ;  her  health  l)ecame  bad  in  town, 
and  1  se;it  her  to  Brompton,  and  there 
the  pain  ceased,  under  the  use  of  qui- 
nine and  mor])hia,  in  large  doses;  so 
that  she  became  toleralily  well,  and  was 
enabled  to  sit  up,  to  walk  about,  and  to 
ride  in  a  carriage  to  the  steam-boat,  and 
embark  for  Scotland. 

When  she  arrived  in  Scotland  the 
tumor  ceased  to  diminish,  the  pains  in- 
creased, and  she  suffei-ed  a  great  deal; 
the  tumor  gradually  began  ag-ain  to 
enlarge, and  increased  veiy  considerably, 
until  the  30th  of  April,  when  she  died, 
exhausted  by  disease. 

I  nuide  it  my  particular  business  to 
correspond  with  tlie  husband,  and  with 
a  gentleman  in  Scotland,  to  have  the 
body  oi)ened,  in  order  that  we  might 
know  the  nature  of  the  disease.  I  had 
then  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  malignant 
disease,  accompanying  an  aneurismal 
tumor,  which  was  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  part :  however,  it  was  of  no  conse- 
quence to  me  what  it  was,  so  long  as 
we  became  thoroughly  acquainted  vvilb 
the  state  of  the  ]iarts  afterwai'ds;  and, 
in  compliance  with  my  request,  the  hus- 
band yielded  against  his  own  wish  to 
an  examination  of  the  body  ;  and  I  will 
now  give  you  the  heads  of  the  volu- 
minous report  made  on  the  subject. 

When  they  o])cned  the  body  it  ap- 
peared to  be  an  extraordinary  spectacle 
of  emaciation  and  deformity,  particu- 
larly at  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  on 
the  right  side,  by  the  formation  of  an 
immense  tumor,  which  measured  from 
a  point,  midway  between  the  navel  and 
symphysis  ])ubis  and  trochanter,  nine- 


teen inches;  and,  from  the  middle  of  the 
lower  ribs  to  the  trochanter,  thirteen 
inches.  On  touching  the  crista  of  the 
ilium,  it  felt  externally  as  if  it  were 
broken  or  loose.  The  measurements 
u])on  the  opposite  side,  from  the  same 
points,  were  ten  inches  and  three-quar- 
ters from  the  trochanter  to  the  lower  ribs. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  colon 
was  observed  adhering  hrmly  to  the 
peritoneum  (that  must  have  been  the 
part  where  the  cut  was  made),  and  the 
tumor  was  found  to  extend  uj)  to  the 
kidney.  The  internal  part  of  the  tu- 
mor had  all  the  appearance  of  a  large 
half  organized  mass;  in  one  part  near 
it  the  vessels  were  of  a  livid  colour, 
but  the  rest  of  it  was  more  of  a  yellow 
hue,  and  had  the  genuine  appearance 
of  the  tumor  called  fungus  hiematodes. 
With  respect  to  the  external  tumor,  no 
])roper  idea  can  be  foi-med  of  it  without 
reg-ular  drawings  of  the  whole  body, 
but  the  dimensions  fonnerly  given  will 
convey  an  accurate  notion  of  its  size. 
The  surface  of  the  skin  was  of  a  na- 
tural appearance,  as  it  was  v^hen  I 
saw  it.  Upon  being  cut  into,  the 
whole  tumor  was  composed  of  a  sub- 
stance resembling  half  putrid  brain, 
but  more  organized,  and  gradually 
putting  on  more  of  a  brain-like  appear- 
ance. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  ar- 
teries, the  aorta  was  quite  healthy,  and 
divided  at  the  usual  jdace ;  in  fact,  all 
the  arteries  of  the  left  side  were  reg-u- 
lar and  healthy,  and  presented  nothing 
rt^narkable,  unless  that  the  internal  iliac 
was  rather  larger  than  the  external  ;  and 
on  the  right  side  the  common  iliac 
artery  was  obliterated  nearly  in  its 
middle. 

Tiie  ligature  was  a])])lied  precisely 
at  the  spot  where  you  see  a  ])artial 
de])ression.  When  the  common  iliac 
of  one  side  was  compared  « ith  that  of 
the  other,  it  was  found  to  be  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  shorter:  there  is  a 
little  difference  in  the  natural  state,  but 
not  so  much  as  that.  The  difference 
between  the  two  was  evident,  as  well 
as  the  narrowing  in  the  centre,  where 
the  ligature  was  applied. 

A  little  oi)ening  was  made  in  the  artery 
above  and  below  where  the  ligature 
was  tied,  in  order  to  observe  the  state  of 
the  vessel ;  and  it  appeared  that  itwas  per- 
vious  to  within  the  eigbtb  of  an  inch  on 
each  side  of  it;  so  tliat  the  lig-aturcjust  cut 
the  artery  through,  and  the  two  cut  edges 
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united  hv  adhesive  iuflaiiitnation  above 
and  below,  without  forming' a  coag-u! urn, 
and  without  diminishing'  uj)  to  the  next 
collateral  branch —a  fact  which  I  have 
said  always  existed — but  which  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  received  opinions  of  the 
present  day.  The  artery,  then,  carried 
blood  from  August  to  iNIay  down  to 
the  point  of  obliteration,  and  returned  it 
upwards  to  the  same  point ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  internal  iliac  was  larger  on 
that  side  than  on  the  other,  and  the 
external  iliac  quite  as  large,  so  that  the 
circulation  appeared  to  be  fully  esta- 
blished. The  ])rincipal  arteries  for  ef- 
fecting this  seemed  to  have  been  the 
epigastric  and  circumflexa  ilii,  both  of 
which  were  enlarged  ;  the  latter,  it 
was  thought,  had  acquired  double  its 
natural  size.  The  arteries  of  the  pelvis 
must  have  communicated  freely. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  there  was 
in  this  case  a  large  tumor,  as  large  as 
an  aneurism,  jiossessing  its  pulsation, 
having  the  peculiar  sound  which  an 
aneurismal  tumor  is  supposed  to  have, 
which  wc  were  all  guided  by,  and 
which  proved  to  be  not  an  aneurism. 
Now,  that  a  mistake  Avas  made  is  quite 
clear ;  but  my  regret  is,  that  if  a  simi- 
lar case  were  to  occur  again,  I  do  not 
know  how  to  remedy  the  evil.  I  know 
we  might  have  done  nothing  ;  but  the 
next  case  attended  by  these  symptoms 
may  be  aneurism.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
said,  "  I  had  a  similar  case  to  this  some 
years  ago,  and  I  recommended  an  ope- 
ration ;  it  was  before  ojjerations  were 
so  common  u])on  the  great  vessels,  and 
the  man  did  not  choose  to  submit  to  it. 
He  went  into  the  country;  the  aneu- 
rismal tumor  increased  inwardly,  and 
burst  into  the  bladder;  and  he  bled 
to  death  —  he  poured  out  blood  through 
the  bladder  till  he  died."  Either,  tbcn, 
we  must  leave  patients,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  die,  when  an  ojiera- 
tion,  which  has  been  successful,  might 
be  performed,  and  would  cure  the  })a- 
tient,  or  we  must  sometimes  consent 
to  an  operation,  even  when  Ave  are  in 
doubt.  I  declare,  that  in  this  case  we 
all  had  a  doubt  as  to  the  matter;  Ave 
all  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was 
more  in  favour  of  aneurism  than  any 
thing  else ;  and  we  all  assented  to  the 
operation,  Avithout  the  least  douI)t  as 
to  the  propriety  of  it.  And,  as  I  be- 
fore said,  I  onh'  regret,  that  if  a  simi- 
lar case  Avere  to  occur  to-morrow,  I 
should  not  be  able  to  point  out  a  diag- 


nostic mark  betAveen  an  aneurismal  tu- 
mor and  one  like  that  of  Avhich  this 
lady  Avas  the  subject.  The  only  thing 
which  could  be  done  in  addition,  Avould 
be  to  push  a  grooved  needle  into  the 
tumor;  Avhen  some  medullary  matter,  if 
any,  might  come  aAvay  in  the  groove. 

I  may  add,  that  the  disease  destroyed 
through  the  bones  ;  and  that  the  head 
of  the  femiu"  Avas  found  lying  in  the 
middle  of  the  tumor  itself. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  great  many 
efforts    have    been    made   by    diflereut 

1)trsons  to  get  drawings  of'  this  case . 
[  do  not  knoAv  Avhy  gentlemen  should 
have  been  so  anxious  respecting-  it. 
The  doctor  who  attended  the  lady 
in  Scotland  tells  me  that  he  has  been 
applied  to  by  jiersons  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  Avanting  to  get  the  artery,  or 
a  draAving,  that  they  might  make  the 
case  public.  All  I  can  say  is,  they 
know  little  of  me  to  suppose  that,  occu- 
pying the  responsible  station  I  do,  I 
should  not  be  the  first  person  to  give  a 
case  of  this  kind  to  the  public.  It  is 
true  there  has  been  a  mistake  ;  but  to 
imagine  that  I  should  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  communicate  to  the  pro- 
fessional public  that  Avhich  might  be 
of  advantage  to  them  or  to  mankind, 
is  a  sort  of  thing-  I  do  not  under- 
stand. I  only  know,  that  if  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  g-etting  a  draAving  or  a 
prepuration  illustrating  a  case  of  this 
kind  Avhich  belonged  to  any  one,  in- 
stead of  asking  for  it  to  publish  it 
myself,  on  the  contrary,  I  should  have 
g-one  to  them  and  said,  "  I  am  delighted 
that  I  have  procured  this,  Avhich  you 
could  not;  it  is  yours,  and  you  shall 
be  the  person  to  avail  yourself  of  mak- 
ing the  public  acquainted  Avith  it." 
But,  thcn,diflx'i-ent])cople  have  different 
modes  of  jn-oceediug.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, there  is  only  one  right  course  — 
that  of  unflinching-  hone>ty  and  truth. 

NoAv,  so  far  from  having-  the  least  de- 
sire to  conceal  any  part  of  the  case,  I 
Avas  very  desirous  that  it  should  be 
knoAvn  to  all  mankind,  and  therefore 
I  gave  myself  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  procure  the  information,  Avhich  I 
have  laid  before  you,  and  Avhich  no  one 
but  myself  could  have  obtained.  No- 
thing- but  my  request  could  have  in- 
duced the  husband  to  allow  the  body 
to  be  opened.  And  had  I  in  the  most 
indirect  way  in  the  world  expressed 
a  Avish  to  the  contrary,  it  could  not 
have  been    done.      But    I   have   gone 
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farther:   I  bave  got  not  only  a  draw-  two  liiinclred  copies  to  be  struck  off  for 

intf,    but  a   litbograpbic   plate,   wbicb  myself,  and  then  any  person  wbo  chooses 

will  enable  eveiy  person   who  looks  at  to  pay  for  a  co])y  may  have  it*, 
it  to  know  all  about  it.     I  have  ordered 


ON  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  AS- 
TRAGALUS; WITH  CASES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir. 
You   Mill  oblig'e  me  by  publishing-,  at 
your    convenience,    the   accompanying 
paper  on  the  dislocation   of  the   astra- 
galus.— I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
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of  diseases  by  which  human  nature  may 
be  afflicted,  is  unquestionablj-  a  neces- 
sary, though  not  very  grateful,  task. 
Happily,  however,  in  the  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  professional  knowledge, 
it  is  an  occupation  not  often  im))osed 
ujjon  us. 

The  disease  to  which  I  am  about  to 
allude,  from  tlic  peculiar  violence  wliich 
is  necessary  for  its  production,  cannot, 
happily,  be  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  two  cases  which  I  sliall  immedi- 
ately detail,  I  cannot  believe  to  be  so 
isolated  as  to  be  the  only  examples  of 

•  It  is  from  the  front  view  of  the  parts,  in  the 
])late  alliulcd  to,  that  we  have  bad  the  above 
woodcut  exututed.— K.  G. 
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tlie  kind ;  althoun^li  such  an  inference 
might  he  drawn  from  the  ahsolute  si- 
lence of  authors  upon  the  suhject. 

The  only  mode  by  which  this  silence 
can  be  accounted  lor,  is  hy  assuming- 
that  the  affection  must  have  been  con- 
founded with  other  affections  of  tlie 
same  region,  or  that  it  may-have  been 
more  com])licated  than  in  the  cases  I 
am  about  to  detail. 

Tiie  accident  to  which  I  allude  is, 
complete  dislocation  backward  of  the 
astragalus,  the  relative  position  of 
other  bones  having*  been  scarcely  dis- 
turbed, and  no  communication  being" 
established  with  the  exterior.  To  de- 
monstiate  tlie  difficulty  witli  whidi  this 
displacement  is  accomplished,  we  should 
take  a  leg,  jdace  the  foot  (in  a  wooden 
shoe)  in  a  vice,  screw  it  there,  so  tliat 
110  motion  shall  be  permitted,  and  tiien 
a])]>lj  any  quantity  of  pressure  back- 
wards or  forwards.  Once  arrived  at  the 
natural  limits  of  these  movements,  the 
pressure  still  continued,  we  shall  expe- 
rience a  powerful  resistance.  Tliis, 
however,  may  be  overcome,  and  a  very 
loud  crackling  noise  will  be  produced. 

Upon  dissecting  the  articulation  wliich 
has  been  the  subject  of  experiment,  if 
the  pressure  lias  been  forward,  l)y  whicli 
the  leg'  will  have  been  flexed  upon  the 
foot,  we  shall  find  the  posterior  fibres 
of  the  lateral  lig-aments  ruptured,  but  no 
displacement  of  the  astragalus.  We 
shall  obtain  the  same  result  if  we  make 
tlie  leg^  the  fixed  point,  and  then  forci- 
bly extend  or  flex  the  foot  upon  it. 

It  would  seem  that  such  violence 
ought  to  produce  luxation  of  the  foot 
backwards  or  forwards;  but  we  shall 
almost  always  find  that  our  attempts  in 
this  way  to  produce  such  effects  will  be 
vain. 

The  first  case  on  which  I  was  con- 
sulted, occuiTed  in  the  summer  of  1832. 
A  gentleman  (Mr.  G.),  aged  about  35, 
was  driving  himself  and  two  ladies  in  a 
phaeton  ;  tlie  horse  became  unmanage- 
able, and  the  reins  broke.  Mr.  G. 
threw  himself  from  the  carriage,  with 
the  hope  of  succeeding  in  stopjjing  the 
hoi'se,  alighted  u[)on  his  feet,  but  imme- 
diately fell  forward  to  the  ground. 

He  was  brought  home,  and,  in  about 
two  hours  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident,  I  \vas  requested  by  his  medi- 
cal attendant  to  consult  with  him  upon 
the  case. 

The  kind   of  injury   which   had   oc- 


curred was  immediately  apparent,  by 
the  jnojection  which  was  presented  just 
above  the  os  calcis,  and  the  absence  of 
any  other  very  ajiparent  change  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  other  bones. 

The  tendo  achillis  was  pressed  back- 
wards by  the  dis])laced  astragalus,  so  as 
to  describe  an  angle  of  about  forty  de- 
g-rees  ;  and  at  one  point  it  had  reached 
so  near  to  the  surface,  that  vesication 
of  the  skin  was  produced  directly  over  it. 

Upon  more  careful  examination,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  nature  of 
the  accident.  That  the  projection  of  the 
t'^udo  achillis  was  produced  by  the 
astrag-alus  was  certain,  for  there  was  no 
fracture  of  the  tibia  or  the  fibula.  The 
tibia  was  slightly  displaced  forwards 
u])on  the  foot,  and  the  os  calcis  retained 
its  natural  position. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  foot,  when 
compared  with  the  other,  appeared  a 
little  shortened,  and  this  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  lever,  which 
was  developed  in  the  following  manner. 
The  muscles  of  the  calf  were  quite  rig-id 
— were  in  spasmodic  action.  This,  then, 
was  the  power :  the  tendon  of  these 
muscles  was  stretched  over  the  astrag-a- 
lus,  Avhich  was  the  fulcrum  ;  the  resis- 
tance being'  g-reat,  the  inferior  extremity 
of  the  leg  yielded,  and  a  slight  forward 
displacement  was  the  consequence. 

There  was  very  little  ecchymosis,  and 
it  was  not  at  all  evident  upon  what  por- 
tion of  the  foot  he  had  rested  in  coming 
to  the  ground.  As  he  fell  forward  upon 
reaching  the  ground,  it  appeared  pro- 
bable that  the  loot  was  suddenly  and 
forcibly  flexed ;  and  this  is  the  more 
probable,  because  in  that  movement  the 
anterior  border  of  the  articular  surface 
of  the  tibia  may  meet  the  neck  of  the 
astragalus,  which  may  thus  arrest  the 
movement  of  flexion  before  it  has  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  to  produce  luxation 
of  the  leg.  If  the  place  upon  which  he 
rested  was,  as  is  probable,  the  side  of  a 
bank,  the  accident  would  appear  to  be 
as  much  more  likely  to  occur.  In  that 
case  the  axis  of  the  tibia  is  oblique  in 
relation  to  the  articular  surface  of  the 
astragalus,  in  front  of  which  it  is  preci- 
])itated,  in  obedience  to  the  impidsion 
which  it  receives  from  the  weight  of  the 
body. 

Before  the  reduction  was  attempted, 
the  patient  was  bled  to  twenty  ounces, 
and  nauseated  by  tartar  emetic,  the  ef- 
fect  of  which  was  maiutaiued  for  an 
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hour,  during'  which  time  the  efforts  to 
reduce  the  bone  were  unifoiinly  sus- 
tained. 

The  point  to  whicli  our  endeavours 
were  directed  was  first  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  flexion  of 
the  foot  upon  the  leg,  at  the  same  time, 
by  means  of  jmllies,  removing-  those  or- 
gans as  far  as  ])ossible  tlie  one  from  the 
other ;  and  by  means  of  pressure  upon 
the  astragahrs,  endeavouring  to  restore 
it  to  its  natural  situation. 

These  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  and 
therefore  only  one  of  two  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding remained  for  our  choice — to 
leave  things  in  their  then  state,  merely 
combatting  any  untoward  sym])toms 
wbich  might  be  developed,  or  to  extract 
the  astragalus. 

Having  in  my  recollection,  among 
others,  a  case  which  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  Dupuytren,  in  which  the 
astragalus  was  displaced  forwards,  and 
the  long  and  painful  operation  which 
occurred  in  extracting  it,  the  long  con- 
valescence which  followed,  and  the  per- 
manent lameness  which  was  the  conse- 
quence, I  declined  to  accede  to  this  pro- 
position. Leeches  in  large  numbers 
were  applied  to  the  seat  of  injury;  the 
bowels  were  carefully  regulated  ;  no 
bad  symptom  occurred  ;  an  artificial 
articulation  was  found  between  the  bones 
of  the  leg  and  the  os  calcis;  little  in- 
convenience was  occasioned  by  the 
astragalus;  and  when  I  last  heard  of 
him  he  walked  nearly  upright. 

The  second  case  upon  which  I  was 
consulted  occurred  during  the  last  sum- 
mer. A  gentleman,  aged  32,  was  occu- 
pied in  playing-  cricket ;  while  fielding-, 
and  running  very  rapidly  after  the  ball, 
a  gutter,  which  \vas  in  his  course,  was 
not  observed.  The  toe  rested  upon  the 
further  side  of  this  gutter,  while  the 
heel  was  jammed  directly  into  it,  and 
he  fell  forward. 

He  was  unable  to  rest  upon  the  in- 
jured leg,  and  it  was  evident  to  the  b^'- 
standers  that  a  displacement  had  oc- 
cun-ed.  I  was  not  summoned  till  the 
following  day ;  some  inconsiderable  at- 
tempts at  reduction  had  been  made  on 
the  ])revious  evening-;  when  the  leg- pre- 
sented an  appearance  very  similar  to  that 
which  I  have  described  in  the  former  case, 
cxcejit  that  there  was  more  ecchymosis 
about  the  external  malleolus.  lie  was 
bled  to  sixteen  ounces,  and  twenty 
leeches  had  been   ajjplicd  to  the  injured 


part.  In  this  case  there  was,  when  I 
saw  it,  considerable  tumefaction,  and 
I  declined  to  make  any  further  at- 
tempts at  reduction,  or  to  remove  the 
displaced  bone. 

It  was  necessary,  from  time  to  time, 
during  the  first  three  weeks,  to  apply 
leeches  to  the  part,  and  to  keep  the  leg 
motionless,  for  the  puqjoses  of  repress- 
ing inflammation,  with  which  he  was 
threatened. 

The  accident  occurred  in  August. 
The  first  week  in  November  he  was 
able,  with  the  aid  of  a  stick,  to  walk  a 
short  distance  ;  and  on  the  1st  of 
January  scarcely  any  lameless  remained. 
Considerable  extent  of  motion  was  pro- 
duced in  the  new  articulation  ;  and 
the  only  inconvenience  of  which  he  has 
complained  is  the  necessity  (temporary, 
I  believe),  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  him,  of  wearing-  a  shoe,  the  hinder 
leather  of  which  shall  not  reach  so  far 
as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  project- 
ing astragalus. 

In  each  of  these  cases  "  artificial "  ar- 
ticulations were  fonned.  Articulations 
which  are  thus  formed  by  displaced 
bones  have  not  been  often  made  subjects 
of  observation,  except  in  the  humerus 
and  femur.  The  former  hollows  out  for 
itself  a  new  glenoid  cavity  upon  any 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  scapula 
with  which  it  may  be  in  apposition; 
usually,  however,  on  its  anterior  sur- 
face ;  the  latter  bone  produces  a  similar 
effect  upon  the  external  surface  of  the 
ilium,  the  ischium,  or  the  pubes.  It  is 
not  simply  a  pressure  and  wearing  away 
which  produce  these  cavities  :  the  action 
of  the  absorbent  vessels  also  contributes 
to  it,  by  removing  a  part  of  the  osseous 
substance,  upon  which  the  head  of  the 
displaced  bone  exercises  a  constant 
pressure.  The  su])plemental  articula- 
tions are,  however,  mainlj'  the  work  of 
an  inflammation,  which  scarcely  ever 
terminates  in  destruction  of  the  part. 
The  head  of  the  displaced  bone  com- 
monly preserves  its  diarthrodial  carti- 
lage; to  this  bead  corresponds  a  glenoid 
cavity,  covered  with  a  slight  stratum  of 
cartilaginiform  substance :  an  albumi- 
nous fluid  moistens  these  surfaces:  an 
articular  capsule,  formed  of  a  dense 
tissue,  and  strengthened  by  fil)rous 
fasciculi,  surrounds  it.  The  inlirnal 
surface  of  ibis  capsule  is  smooth,  not 
because  it  is  invcstid  by  a  synovial 
membrane,  like  tlie  natural  articulation, 
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but  occasioned  by  tbe  mecbanical  action 
of"  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  a])pears 
to  rest  here  like  bullets,  \>hieh,  alter  a 
lengthened  sojourn,  are  found  inclosed 
in  a  cyst,  with  smooth  and  humid 
])aiietes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
(here  occurs  on  these  parietes  a  true 
oxiialation,  similar  to  that  by  which 
tiic  synovia  is  furnished  in  articular 
capsules. 

When  a  disease  is  of  un frequent  oc- 
currence, it  may  be  of  less  consequence 
to  establish  rules  for  the  g'uidance  of 
medical  men,  than  in  others  which  are 
more  commonly  met  with  ;  if,  however, 
it  were  otherwise,  it  must  be  evident 
that  I  am  not  in  a  condition,  from 
the  result  of  only  two  cases,  to  frame 
any  general  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  those  to  whom  such  an  accident  may 
occur. 

The  appearance  of  the  limb  in  these 
two  cases  was  very  similar.  The  astra- 
galus had  passed  backward  from  the 
mortise  formed  for  it  by  the  tibia,  the 
fibula,  and  the  calcis.  There  was  elon- 
g-ation  of  the  heel,  immobility  of  the 
Toot,  a  projection  of  the  tendo  achillis, 
a  shortening-  of  tlie  anterior  portion  of 
the  foot,  an  anterior  ])rojcction  of  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  tibia.  As  the 
tumefaction  lessened,  the  form  of  the 
astragalus  was  pretty  distinctly  defined. 

That  a  reduction  of  this  bone,  when 
it  has  completely  escaped,  can  rarely,  if 
ever,  be  effected,  appears  to  me  cer- 
tain. 

For  the  purposes  of  consideration,  wo 
may,  in  tliis  accident,  almost  compare 
tbe  astragalus  to  a  wedge,  the  base  of 
whicb  is  presented  towards  the  joint; 
and  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  possible  to 
separate  the  os  calcis  from  tlie  tibia  and 
fibula  to  a  sufficient  distance  to  allow 
of  the  admission  of  the  astralagus.  If 
this  reasoning  be  correct,  it  will  be  use- 
less to  torture  the  patient  with  futile 
attempts  at  reduction. 

If,  however,  the  bone  be  not  com- 
pletely removed  from  between  the  os 
calcis  and  the  tibia  and  fibula — that  is, 
if  only  a  partial  dislocation  occur — we 
ougbt  to  employ  sucli  means  as  shall 
appear  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and 
we  shall  no  doubt  succeed  in  tlie  reduc- 
tion. All  tbat  can  remain  for  us,  there- 
fore, in  complete  dislocation  of  tbe  bone, 
is  either  to  expect  it  making,  by  this 
means,  a  communication  between  the 
cavity  of  the  joint  and  the  exterior,  or 


to  suffer  it  to  remain  in  its  new  resting- 
place. 

Wounds,  establishing  a  communica- 
tion between  the  cavities  of  joints  and 
the  exterior,  are  very  serious  diseases; 
and  to  avoid  this  communication  was 
the  reason  of  my  disinclination  to  con- 
sent to  the  rcuioval  of  flic  astragalus 
in  the  two  cases  \^ilich  I  have  detailed. 
I  tliink  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  it  was,  at  all  events,  the  most  pru- 
dent course,  to  avoid  every  thing-  which 
was  likely  to  increase  the  tendency  to 
inflammation,  which  we  might  be  unable 
to  .ontrol;  for  in  this  case,  tlie  limb,  if  not 
the  life,  of  our  patient  would  be  most 
probably  sacrificed. 


A    CASE    IN    WHICH 

TRANSFUSION  WAS  SUCCESS- 
FULLY PERFORMED; 

With  Uemarks. 

By  Robert  Bickfrstetii,  Esq. 

Surgeon  to  the  Liverpool  Infirmary. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  27th  of  Au- 
gust last,  I  was  desired  to  visit  Mrs. 
H.  N.,  pet.  30,  who  had  just  completed 
her  eighth  month  of  ]iiegnancy  of  her 
fourth  child.  I  found  her  labouring- 
uiide-  violent  pain  in  the  uterine  region, 
with  intervals  of  ease,  and  without  any 
uterine  discharge.  On  exaininiiig  the 
state  of  tiie  os  uteri,  there  was  no  dilata- 
tion, 7ior  had  the  pains  am/  effect  upon 
the  lower  part  of  the  womb. 

I  immediately  administered  a  large 
dose  of  laudanum,  and  remained  with 
her  two  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  the  pain  liegan  to  lessen.  I  di- 
rected them  to  inform  me  if  the  pains 
should  re-commence,  or  if  there  should 
be  any  jiartieular  change.  In  two  or  three 
hours  her  husband  came  to  inform  me 
that  in  getting  her  up  she  had  felt  very 
faint,  but  that  this  feeling  had  gone  off 
again  on  rejilacing  her  in  bed.  At 
3  A.M.,  on  the  28th,  I  was  again  sent  for. 
On  my  anival,  I  found  her  in  strong- 
labour,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes 
she  was  delivered  of  a  female  child, 
which  was  dead.  The  placenta  came 
away  immediately  afterwards,  with- 
out any  effort,  and,  in  fact,  appeared 
to  have  been  separated  long  before  the 
birth  of  the   child,     The    expulsion  of 
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the  placenta  was  followed  by  a  wry 
larf;-e  <liscliavg'e  of  coagnilated  l)lood  and 
great  faintiiess.  .Stroiij^-  pressure  ^^as 
made  on  tlie  abdomen ;  and  l)randy, 
ammonia,  and  opium  were  administered. 
I  watelied  lier  most  anxiously  for  two 
liours,  \\  lien,  not  perceivin<j;'  any  inij)rove- 
ment,  I  desired  tliat  anot'jor  surf^con 
might  be  called  in.  Mr.  Blackburn 
was  immediatidy  sent  for.  On  his  arri- 
val, she  was  very  faint,  her  extremities 
were  c{dd  and  clammy^  and  altliough 
the  pulse  was  perceptible  — she  was  able 
to  answer  (juestions,  and  a])peared  (]uite 
sensible — she  has  since  declared  that  she 
had  no  recollection  of  what  follo\^edthe 
l)irth  of  the  child,  ^[r.  B.  thought  we 
might  safely  ■\\'ait  a  little  longer  before 
resorting-  to  other  means.  We  accord- 
ingly continued  the  use  of  cordials, 
warmth,  and  pressure  on  the  abdomen, 
for  two  hours  longer,  when,  as  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  improvement,  and  every 
pros])ect  of  dissolution,  we  pi'oposed  the 
operation  of  transfusion,  which  was  im- 
mediately assented  to.  Her  husband's 
sister  was  the  individual  selected  to 
snpjjly  the  blood.  An  o])cning  was 
made  in  the  median  vein  of  the  right 
arm  of  the  ])atient,  having'  previously 
laid  it  bare,  and  the  tube  of  tiie  transfu- 
sion apparatus  was  inserted  into  it. 
There  was  sufficient  circulation  in  the 
vein  to  occasion  its  bleeding-,  and  it 
therefore  kept  the  tube  filled  with  blood 
until  the  communication  was  formed 
with  the  pnm]i.  Mr.  Blackburn,  who 
attended  to  this  ])art  of  tlie  operation, 
then  began  to  pum]),the  funnel  attached 
to  the  instrument  being-  kept  sup]>lied  by 
my  assistant,  Mr.  Lander,  who  directed 
the  stream  from  Miss  N.'s  arm  directly 
into  it.  In  less  than  two  minutes,  and 
after  three  or  four  syring-efulls  of  blood 
had  been  injected,  the  patient  opened  her 
eyes — showed  signs  of  sensibility — said 
that  she  felt  better — that  her  breathing 
was  easier — that  the  oppression  about 
the  heart  was  diminished.  We  con- 
tinued to  inject  slowly  for  eight  or  ten 
minutes, — we  conjectured  ten  or  twelve 
ounces  of  blood, — uhen  the  ])aticnt  ex- 
pressed herself,  and  a])])eared  so  much 
better,  that  we  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  go  any  further.  TIei-  breathing-  was 
quite  g-ood —  warmtli  restored  —  pulse 
much  improved; — in  short,  she  had  no 
bad  symptom  remaining,  and  none  re- 
turned. She  recovered  Jicr  strength 
slowly,  and  the  wound  in  the  arm 
healed  without  any  ditllculty. 


I  wish  here  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  profession  to  two  circumstances. 

1st.  As  to  the  cause  ol"  the  death  of 
thecliil(l,tl)e  faintness,  and  lueniorrhage. 
1  believe  tliat  the  very  violent  pain 
which  was  experienced  the  day  before 
the  delivery,  was  occasioned  by  irregular 
and  spasmodic  action  of  the  I'undus  of 
the  uterus — to  such  a  degree  as  to  pro- 
duce a  separation  of  the  placenta  long 
before  any  action  v^as  pro(hiced  upon 
the  moutli  of  the  womf).  This  w  ill  ac- 
count for  the  death  of  the  child,  and 
the  al)sence  of  flooding  until  after  its 
expulsion. 

2nd.  The  importance  of  having  re- 
course to  the  operation  of  transfusion,  if 
possible, /;e/'o re  the  circulation  has  ceased 
in  the  arm  of  the  patient.  Having  had 
occasion  to  inject  the  saline  solution  in 
several  cases  of  cholera  a  year  before, 
and  having  had  much  difliculty  in 
eflecting  this,  owing  to  the  blood  having 
coagulated  in  the  veins,  I  was  most 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  facility  with 
wiiich  the  injection  was  efl'ected  in  this 
instance.  Tlie  circulatifui  in  the  jtatient, 
feeble  as  it  was,  was  sufficient  to  fill  the 
tube  with  fluid  blood,  and  thus  prevent 
the  possibility  of  injecting-  any  air.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  recovery  would 
have  been  impossible  if  the  operation 
had  not  been  performed,  but  I  wish  to 
press  its  adoption  in  similar  cases,  on 
the.se  gi-oundsonly  ; — 1st.  tlie  innnediate 
benefit  experienced,  and  the  relief  of  tlie 
patient  and  all  her  friends  from  the 
anxiety  attendant  upon  so  distressing-  a 
situation — and,  2dly,  on  the  facility  of 
its  execution. 

Tlie  instrument  we  used  was  Reid's 
syringe,  w  hicli  w  as  immersed  in  a  basin 
of  hot  water,  and  the  blood  was  received 
into  a  funnel  attached  to  it*. 


ON  PINK  DEPOSITS  IN  TIIE 
URINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  3Iedical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Wk  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  inserting 
in  your  journal  tlie  following  remarks 
on  those  jiink  deposits  found  in  the  urine 
of  ]>atients  labouring  under  fever  and 
certain  visceral  diseases. 

It  is  the  oj)inion  of  Dr.  Prout,  (and 

*  Liverpool MedicalJournal. 
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the  same  opinion  is  entertained  b^^most, 
^vc  believe),  tbat  tbe  deposit  in  question 
consists  ol"  the  purpurates  of  ammonia 
or  soda,  most  commonly  the  fonner, 
resultino-  from  the  decomposition  of 
nric  acid,  by  the  agency  of  nitric  acid, 
which  last  is  secreted  in  some  of  the 
urinary  organs.  Now,  although  it  is 
manifestly  impossilde  to  determine  by 
Avhat  modus  ayendi  chemical  changes 
of  the  nntst  complicated  nature  are  on 
all  occasions  brought  about  in  the  ani- 
mal economy,  still  it  appears  somewhat 
improbable  that  sufficient  free  nitric  acid 
could  be  eliminated,  either  in  the  kid- 
neys or  bladder,  to  produce  by  its  action 
on  the  uric  acid  present,  the  large  quan- 
tity of  ]Kirpuric  acid,  which,  according 
to  this  theory,  must  be  present,  in  order, 
by  its  union  with  bases,  to  form  the 
copious  pink  deposits  Avhich  are  so  con- 
stantly met  with.  If,  therefore,  we  are 
unable,  by  any  process  of  reasoning',  to 
disprove  the  above  theory,  it  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  have  recourse  to  com- 
])arative  experiment,  so  as  to  subject  the 
peculiar  colouring  matter  of  the  urinary 
deposits  and  ])ur|Hirate  of  ammonia  to 
the  action  of  similar  tests.  Dr.  Prout 
was  confirmed  in  his  opinion  by  the 
circumstance  of  finding  nitric  acid,  com- 
bined with  a  base,  in  urine  yielding 
the  ])ink  deposits ;  but  this  may  be 
considered  as  a  rare  occurrence ;  for, 
out  of  eleven  specimens  of  urine,  each 
yielding  the  ])ink  de])osits, examined  by 
Wurzer,  the  German  chemist,  there  was 
only  one  «hich  afforded  any  indication 
of  nitric  acid.  Vogel,  and  afterwards 
Frommherz  and  Gugert,  undertook  the 
examination  of  the  pink  deposits,  and 
they  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
colour  was  not  owing  to  the  presence  of 
a  purpurate,  inasmuch  as  it  was  re- 
moved by  alcohol.  No  satisfactory  ana- 
lysis of  the  whole  of  the  deposit  has 
been,  we  believe,  published  ;  and  the 
action  of  re-agents  on  the  coloured  alco- 
holic extract,  given  by  the  above-men- 
tioned chemists,  is  incomplete.  The 
following  experiments  were  therefore 
performed,  with  a  view,  1st,  of  determin- 
ing the  exact  com]»osition  of  the  pink 
deposit ;  and,  2dly,  in  what  manner  the 
colouring  principle  of  the  same  deposit 
diftered  from  pnrjnirate  of  ammonia  in 
its  behaviour  towards  re-agents. 

About  fifty  grains  of  the  pink  deposit 
were  boiled  in  alcohol,  specific  gravity 
833,  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ])ink 
colour  was  removed,  the  insoluble  resi- 


due possessing  only  a  slight  pink  tinge. 
The  alcoholic  solution  was  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  a  pink  residue  obtained, 
which  was  examined  as  follows: — 

1.  Dilute  nitric  .-xcid  dissolved  it, 
forming-  a  nearly  colourless  solution, 
yielding  a  pink  colour  by  careful  eva- 
poration. The  colour  was  much  heigh- 
tened by  exposing  it  to  the  fumes  of 
ammonia. 

2.  When  digested  in  a  cold  solution 
of  caustic  potass,  ammonia  was  evolved. 

3.  When  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat 
in  r.  platinum  crucible,  with  a  cover,  so 
as  to  admit  of  a  sublimate  being  collect- 
ed, a  very  inconsiderable  one  was  ob- 
tained. Soluble  in  water,  but  not  pre- 
cipitable  either  by  nitrate  of  silver  or 
chloride  of  barium,  nor  evolving  ammo- 
nia when  treated  with  caustic  potass. 
When  the  heat  was  increased  so  as  to 
drive  oflT  all  volatile  matter,  a  very  in- 
considerable white  ash  was  left,  exert- 
ing an  alkaline  re-action,  and  soluble  in 
water.  When  exposed  to  the  blow-pipe 
flame,  it  coloured  it  yellow. 

The  matter  insoluble  in  alcohol  was 
boiled  in  repeated  portions  of  distilled 
water,  and  the  whole  filtered ;  the  solu- 
tion was  evaporated  to  an  inconsidera- 
ble bulk,  and  then  examined. 

1.  Muriatic  acid  produced,  after  slight 
reposure,  a  white  crystalline  deposit. 

2.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  produced  a 
white  precipitate. 

3.  Caustic  potass  evolved  ammonia, 
but  caused  no  preci))itate. 

4.  Nitrate  of  silver  caused  a  precipi- 
tate not  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

5.  Chloride  of  barium,  a  mere  opa- 
lescence. 

6.  When  a  poition  of  the  solution 
was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  resi- 
due exposed  to  a  low  red  heat,  a  white 
sublimate  was  obtained,  soluble  in 
water,  evolving  ammonia  vvhen  treated 
with  caustic  potass,  and  producing  a 
white  ]irecipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

7.  The  residue  from  last  experiment 
was  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature ; 
a  white  ash  was  obtained,  soluble  in 
water,  exerting  a  strong  alkaline  re- 
action, and  effervescing  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  an  acid  ;  the  concentrated  aque- 
ous solution  was  neutralized  by  a  drop 
or  two  of  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  then 
mixed  with  chloride  of  platinum  and 
alcohol  ;  no  precipitate  ensued  after 
some  time. 

The  portion  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol    was    boiled  iu    a  solution   of 
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borate  of  soda ;    scarcely  a  trace  of  in-  when    treated  with  dilute    nitric   acid, 

soluble  residue  remained.     A  current  of  yielded,  by  evaporation,  a  ]»ink  stain, 
carbonic  acid   <4as  was  passed   tbrouo;b  The    following-    apjjeared,    therefore, 

the  solution,  which  bccaTue  at  (irst  ona-  to    he    the    composition    of   the    pink 

lescent,  and   afterwards  caused  a  l)uli)y  deposit :  — 
g-elatinous  precipitate ;  this  precij)itate, 

,,   ..           1  .1    •       1     v  1            C  Urate  of  ammonia. 
Blatters  soluble  m  a'eonol,  con-  ) , 

'''^^^'^"S  of J  Coh)uring  matter. 

r  Muriate  of  ammonia. 

-,  ^.           111-           »                NUratc  of  ammonia. 
Blatters  soluble  in  water,  con) ,. 

sitting  of 'S ^^j^; 

^.Alkaline  sulphate  (a  trace.) 

nr  *i  111-  ^  J  C  Free  uric  acid. 

Bla  tens    soluble  m   water  and  >  p^^,^^,^j^,  ^  i;^^,^^  ^^^.^j^^  ^^j^^^p^^^^^,  ^^^ 

^'^■""''^     i     auimil  matter. 

Ifavino-  shewn  what  the  constituents  colouring  matter  soluble  in  alcohol,  as 
of  the  pink  deposits  are,  we  now  proceed  well  as  on  pui-jjurate  of  ammonia  ob- 
to  the  action  of  reagents,  both  on  the     taiued  in  the  usual  way. 


Colouring  Matter  soluble  in  Alcohol. 


Purpurate  of  Ammonia. 


Dilute  sul])huric  acid. . 


Sol.  of  caustic  potass. 


Concentrated  mur.  acid 


Sol.  caustic  ammonia 


Sol.  carb.  of  potass 


Sol.  proto-muriatcof  tin 


Hot  acetic  acid 


Produces  no  alteration  of 
colour  in  the  cold;  by 
boilinif,  the  colouris  some- 
what diminished. 

Produces  a  greenish- brown 
solution. 


Produces  no  alteration  of 
colour  in  the  cold ;  by 
boiling,  the  colour  issome- 
what  diminished. 

Produces  a  greenish-yellow 
coloured  solution. 


Produces  a  yellow-coloured 
solution,  without  any  dis- 
tinct green  tinge. 

Does  not  destroy  the  colour 
even  by  ebullition. 

Does  not  destroy  the  colour. 


Entirely  destroys  the  colour. 


Produces  a  purj)le  or  lilac 
colour,  wbich  is  entirely 
dissipated  by  heat. 

Discharges  the  colour  even 
in  the  cold. 


Causes  an  increase  of  the 
pink  tinge,  which  is  not 
discharged  by  gentle  eva- 
poration. 

Produces  a  deeper  ])ink,  be- 
coming purple  only  upon 
the  application  of  heat. 

Destroys  the  colour  even  in 
the  cold. 

Entirely  discharges  the  colour. 


We  think  these  experiments,  as  far  as 
they  go,  are  sufliiiciit  to  prove  that  the 
])eculiar  pink  colour  in  urinary  deposits 
is  not  dependent  on  the  presence  of  the 
puqiurates. — We  are,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

R.  H.  Brett, 

GOLDING   BlUD. 
Guy's  lIo;^iiital.  July  11),   1S34. 


EFFICACY  OF  BELLADONNA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
If  you  consider  the  following  cases  of 
acute     conjunctival     inflammation,    in 
which  the  utility  of  the   external  appli- 
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cation  of  the  extract  of  belladonna  was 
particularly  well  exemplified, sutficiently 
iiiterestin<»'  to  merit  a  place  in  your  valu- 
alilc  publication,  I  beg'  you  will  give 
tbem  an  early  insertion  ;  and  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

John  W.  West, 

M.R.C.S.L'. 

Poole,  June  17.  1834. 

Case   I.  —  Conjunctival  and  corneal 
iiijianunation  of  both  eyes. 

Mrs.  King,  ag-ed  35,  a  stout,  hcaltliy- 
looking  woman,  the  mother  of  several 
children,  was  attacked,  on  the  20th  of 
February,  by  acute  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva  of  both  eyes,  with  conside- 
rable swelling,  in  consequence  of  cold. 
It  was  attended  with  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  tumefaction  of  the  upper  and 
under  lids  of  both  eyes ;  so  much  so, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  state  of 
the  org'ans  could  be  precisely'  ascertained. 
She  then  applied  to  a  druggist,  who 
merely  recommended  her  an  o])ening 
draught,  which  she  took.  She  remained 
without  further  advice  until  tLe23d,wheu 
I  was  called  to  her  house,  and  found  her 
labouring-  under  violent  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva  and  coniea  of  both 
eyes,  with  considerable  opacity  of  the 
latter,  and  the  pain  so  acute  that  she 
would  scarcely  permit  me  to  examine 
them.  I  discovered  on  her  neck  and 
face  a  slight  eruption,  which  I  was  iji- 
clined  to  suppose  was  syphilitic,  but 
was  unable  to  collect  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  substantiate  the  opinion.  Her 
pulse  was  120,  hard,  and  full ;  tongue 
much  furred ;  bowels  constipated.  I 
ordered  her  to  be  bled  to  syncope,  and 
the  extract  of  belladonna  to  be  applied 
beneath  each  eye,  also  tiie  following 
medicine : — 

Haust.  Purgans  statim  suniend. 
\k    Liq.   Amm.  Acet.   ^iij.;    Vin.  Ant. 

Tart.  3vj.;  Sulph.  Magn.  Jvj. ;  Aqua? 

Pura?,  Jiss.  fiat  mist,  cujus  s.  cochl. 

duo  magna  4tis  horis. 

24th. —  Pain  in  the  eyes  not  quite  so 
violent,  but  the  redness  and  tumefaction 
as  much  as  yesterday.  Blood  taken 
jesterday  is  buffed  and  cupped.  Pulse 
1 10 ;  bowels  open. 

Rep.  V.S.  ad  Jxii.     Cont.  Blist. 

The  belladonna  to  be  applied  this  even- 
ing as  before. 

2.5th. — The  right  eye  is  considerably 
better;  the  redness  and  swelling  much 
diminished,  and  the  opacity  of  the  cor- 


nea not  so   great;    but  the  left  is   not 
relieved. 

Hiriidines,  vj.  sing,  tcmporihus ;  Admo- 
veatur  Emp.  Lyttse  nucha;. 

26th. — Both   eyes    free  of  pain,    and 

the  redness  and  swelling  much  less. 

Cont.  mist,  et  Belladonna. 

R  Hydr.  Subm.  gr.  ii. ;    Pulv.  Ipecac. 

Comp.  gr.  iii.;  Conf.   Cynost.   q.   s. ; 

ut  fiat  Pil.  cum  sing.  dos.  Mist.  sum. 

28th. — The  right  eye  free  of  inflam- 
mation, but  the  left  is  more  swollen 
and  red. 

Hirudines  iii.  temp,  sinist. 

The  Belladonna  to  be  applied  to  the  left 
only. 

March  1st. — The  pain  and  redness  in 
the  left  much  diminished  ;  gums  tender. 
Cont.  Mist. ;  Omit,  rcliq. 
8th. — Both  eyes  quite  recovered. 

Case  II. — Conjunctival  inflammation—- 
Recovery. 

Mrs.  Marsh,  aged  24,  of  a  san- 
guineous temperament,  married,  and 
the  mother  of  one  child,  was  attacked 
with  severe  conjunctival  inflammation 
in  both  e^'cs,  for  which  leeches  and 
blisters  were  applied.  On  the  3rd  of 
March  I  saw  her ;  and,  as  the  symp- 
toms were  not  diminished,  I  ordered 

Hirudines  vj.  sing,  temporibus;  Haust. 
Purgans  quamprimum  sinneud. 

The  Belladonna  to  be  used  at  night. 

6th. — The  eyes  are  less  turgid    and 
painful  this  morning  ;  bowels  open. 
Admoveatur  Emp.  Lyttse  nucha;. 
To  continue  the  Belladonna. 

8th.  —  Complains  this  morning  of 
heaviness  and  pain  in  the  head,  but  the 
eyes  are  free  from  inflammation. 

Hirudines  iii.  sing,  temp.;  Haust,  Pur- 
gans statim. 

12th. — No  return  of  pain  in  the  head 
since  the  application  of  the  leeches,  and 
the  eyes  quite  restored. 

In  several  other  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes  I  have  used  the  Bella- 
donna as  an  external  application ;  and 
in  every  instance  I  found  it  quite  as  suc- 
cessful, without  producing  any  un- 
pleasant symptoms.  I  am  aware  that 
it  has  not  hitherto  been  used  generally, 
except  in  cases  requiring  dilatation  of 
the  pupil ;  but  it  will  be  found,  in  all 
instances  of  inflammatiun  of  the  eyes, 
highly  serviceable. 
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EFFICACY    OF   THE    SECALE 
CORNUTUM, 

IN     A     CASE     OF     IRREDUCIBLE     PROLAPSUS 
UTERI. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  mcdieal  world  lias,  within  the 
last  few  years,  been  treated  to  number- 
less details  of  cases,  having-  for  their 
object  the  establishment  of  the  remedial 
])o\vers  of  the  ergot  of  rje.  From  the 
accumulation  of  many  undis]iuted  f\icts, 
it  is  now  almost  universally  allowed  that 
this  ing-redient  does  exert  a  specific 
effect  upon  the  g-ravid  uterus  at  the  pe- 
riod of  parturition :  other  facts  lead  to  a 
more  extensive  estimate  of  its  powers, 
not  only  ujton  the  uterus  in  its  g-ravid, 
but  also  in  its  unimpregnated  condition  ; 
and  if  the  following-  facts,  which  fell 
beneath  the  observation  of  the  present 
« riter,  be  confinned  by  the  experience 
of  others,  the  valuable  agency  of  the 
sccale  cornutum  may  even  be  more  ex- 
tensive than  many  of  its  warmest  eulo- 
gists have  as  yet  supposed. 

Elizabeth  Boden,  set.  36,  a  washer- 
woman, applied  to  the  Aid  wick  and 
Ancoats  Dispensary,  on  the  17th  ult. 
for  the  relief  of  what  was  termed  by  the 
messeng-er  "  a  severe  bearing  down." 
On  visiting  her,  I  ascertained  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  case  to  be  as  follows. 
She  had  been  married  sixteen  years,  and 
had  home  six  children ;  all  her  labours 
having  been  ])erfectly  natural,  according 
to  her  own  account.  The  birth  of  her 
last  child  occuri-ed  about  five  years  ag-o; 
and  she  stated  that  she  then  left  her 
bed  in  about  thirty-six  hours  after  the 
labour,  and,  in  about  a  week  longer, 
had  resumed  her  ordinary  occupation. 
In  about  nine  months  afterwards,  she 
first  became  conscious  of  a  slight  bear- 
ing down  in  the  pelvis,  accompanied 
witli  iiuor  albus,  which  last  has  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present  time.  The 
bearing  down  continued  to  increase, 
evidently  in  consequence  of  the  harass- 
ing nature  of  her  occupation;  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  its 
existence,  a  tumor  appeared  externally, 
which  disappeared,  however,  on  assum- 
ing the  horizontal  ]K)stnre.  This  state 
of  things  continued  until  within  a  few 
hours  of  her  a])plicatioii,  when  a  com- 
])lete  jnolapsc  of  the  uterus  took  ])lacc ; 


and  as  it  did  not  recede  as  before,  when 
in  the  horizontal  position,  she  became 
alarmed,  and  sought  medical  aid. 

When  I  saw  her,  she  was  suflering 
under  all  the  ordinary  sensations  occa- 
sioned by  prolapsus  uteri.  On  exami- 
nation, which  %<  as  in  about  sixteen  hours 
after  the  complete  prolapse  had  oc- 
curred, the  uterus  was  considerably 
enlarged;  indeed,  in  a  condition  de- 
cidedly cedematous ;  and  the  inverted 
mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  was  so 
coni])letely  distended,  that,  had  not 
anatomical  considerations  interfered,  it 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  peri- 
toneal covering  of  the  uterus. 

Attem])ts  at  reduction  were  made  by 
myself  and  two  other  medical  gentle- 
men, but  without  success,  plainly  refer- 
able to  its  sw  ollcn  condition  ;  for  the 
size  of  the  tumor  was  little,  if  at  all, 
below  that  of  a  foetal  head.  This  en- 
largement of  the  uterus  had  evidently 
occuried  subsequent  to  its  last  descent ; 
for  it  had  occurred  whilst  in  bed,  and 
had  occasioned  no  sensation  of  forcing, 
■whilst,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing, its  size  was  such  as  to  have  ren- 
dered any  such  easy  descent  exceedingly 
impi-obable :  at  any  rate,  had  there  been 
no  enlargement  subsequent  to  the  pro- 
lapse, it  is  not  likely  that  a  tumor 
of  the  above-mentioned  bulk  would  be 
readily  re-introduced. 

Attempts  at  reduction  having  failed, 
we  directed  the  employment  of  mild 
aperients  and  warm  fomentations,  with 
an  injection;  of  course,  to  maintain  the 
horizontal  posture.  We  considered 
that  by  gently  acting  upon  the  bowels, 
aid  "soothing-  the  parts,  the  tumor 
might  be  so  reduced  as  to  render  re- 
duction practicable.  We  adopted  this 
proceeding-  for  about  twenty-four  hours, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  we 
again  made  tlic  attempt,  but  with  the 
same  result.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  became  necessary  for  us  to  think 
of  some  other  ijroceeding,  whereby  we 
might  remedy  the  condition  ujioii  which 
the  iri-educibility  depended.  Well,  then, 
taking  into  account  the  whole  of  her 
previous  history,  which  included  a  me- 
norrhagia  of  some  months  duration,  and 
observing  that  there  was  no  material 
pain  upon  pressure,  with  other  direct 
evidence  of  our  conclusion,  we  inferred 
that  the  enlargement  was  of  an  asthenie 
nature,  and  tliought  it  ])roliablc  that  if 
we  could  exert  a  sthenic  intlucnce  upon 
the  displaced  organ,  mc  might  not  im^ 
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probably  accomplish  our  object.  With 
this  view,  we  directed  the  employment 
of  the  secale  cormitum,  to  be  taken 
in  scruple  doses  every  three  hours. 
After  she  had  taken  four  doses,  we 
again  saw  licr,  and  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.  The  i)oor  woman  informed  us 
that  she  was  much  worse,  and,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  impartial  nature  of  the 
account  she  g'ave,  she  observed,  with 
the  greatest  simplicity,  (not  having  been 
made  acquainted  with  our  intentions  in 
the  last  prescription),  that  "  the  powders 
had  not  worked  her  yet,"  but  that  she 
had  had  a  great  deal  of  grasping 
gi-inding  pain  "  in  that  wliich  was 
down,"  very  much  resembling  labour; 
that  this  had  come  on  in  a  very  short 
time  after  taking  the  first  powder,  had 
continued  during  the  night,  and  been 
increased  after  each  dose.  On  making 
the  inquiry,  she  informed  us  that  the 
swelling  had  increased  (speaking  from 
her  own  feelings) ;  but  on  examination 
we  discovered,  to  our  great  satisfaction, 
that  a  material  diminution  had  occurred; 
so  much  so,  that  the  ruf/ce  of  the  vagina 
were  perfectly  manifest ;  and  without 
any  great  effort  the  reduction  was  ef- 
fected. We,  in  the  further  treatment  of 
this  case,  acted  upon  general  princi])les. 
The  woman  is  now  going  on  remarka- 
bly well,  so  far  as  prolapsus  uteri  is 
concerned,  but  is  still  labouring  under 
menorrhagia,  for  which  she  is  now  under 
treatment. 

Should  the  above  circumstances  seem 
to  you  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
a  place  in  an  early  number  of  your 
widely-diffused  journal,  their  publica- 
tion is  at  your  discretion.  The  main 
fact,  the  obvious  action  of  the  ergot  of 
rye,  seems  to  me  to  be  exceedingly  in- 
teresting ;  and  as  T  never  heard  of  an 
exact  precedent  for  the  practice  which 
was  adopted  in  the  case,  and  as  the  re- 
medial agency  of  the  drug-  we  employed 
is  much  the  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
present  moment,  I  have  considered  that 
It  would  be  a  dereliction  of  public  duty, 
had  I  neglected  to  communicate  the  fact 
to  the  conductors  of  some  extensively- 
circulated  periodical. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Henry  W.  Ker, 

One  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Ardwick 
and  Ancoats  Dispensary. 

Manchester,  July  5,  1834. 


ON  THE  EFFECTS 

OP 

OVERDOSES  OF  ERGOT  OF  RYE. 
By  H.  Macnsell,  M.D, 

[The  following  remarks  are  appended 
to  an  annual  report  of  the  Welleslcy 
Female  Institution,  Didjlin,  f)f  which 
the  author  is  physician-accoucheur.  Tlie 
paper  is  given  entire  in  the  Dublin 
Journal  of  Med.  and  Cliem.  Science.] 

Before  concluding  this  report,  I  am 
anxious  to  make  a  iew  remarks  which, 
no  doubt,  must  be  very  imperfect,  but 
which  are  put  forward  now  as  the  sub- 
ject is  fresh  in  my  mind,  and  an  opj)or- 
tunity  for  noticing  it  may  not  again 
occur.  I  wish  to  offer  to  the  profes- 
sion a  friendly  caution  against  the  in  ■ 
discriminate  and  inordinate  employ- 
ment of  ergot  of  rye,  and  in  doing  so, 
desire  to  be  understood  as  in  no  way 
retracting  the  favourable  opinion  of  its 
prudent  use  expressed  in  my  former  re- 
])ort.  What  I  mean  to  say  at  present, 
is,  that  extraordinary  doses  of  this  drug 
occasionally  produce  dangerous  effects 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  probably 
other  mischief,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
less  likely  to  act  upon  the  uterus  than 
smaller  quantities. 

Mary  Redmond,  in  the  fourth  month 
of  pregnancy,  was  seized  after  a  fright 
anci  severe  exercise  with  htemorrhagc 
from  the  vagina,  which  continued  at 
intervals  for  several  days.  On  the  10th 
March,  1834,  at  6,  p.  m..  Dr.  Churchill 
saw  her  and  gave  forty-five  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium  ;  at  9,  p.  m.,  she  was 
so  weak  that  a  plug  was  introduced. 
At  7  o'clock  on  the  morning- of  the  Uth, 
the  plug  was  expelled  with  considera- 
ble hfemorrhage,  and  Dr.  Churchill  or- 
dered a  grain  of  opium  and  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  acid  purgative  mixture 
every  second  hour.  At  8,  p.  m.,  of  the 
Uth,  hteraoiThage  set  in  again,  and  Dr. 
Churchill  gave  half  a  drachm  of  the 
ergot,  and  repeated  it  in  half  an  hour. 
On  the  12th,  she  had  violent  headache, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  became 
delirious,  and  could  with  difficulty  be 
kept  in  bed.  These  symptoms  yielded 
to  purgatives,  shaving  and  blistering 
the  head,  kc.  In  a  few  days  afterwards 
the  hiEmorrhag'e  returned ;  ergot  was 
again  given,  and  ag'ain  followed  by 
delirium,  although  in  a  slighter  degTee. 

Mrs.  Forrest,  two  months  pregnant, 
was  attacked  with  hiemorrhage  from 
the  vagina  on  Thursday,  the  21st  April, 
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for  wliidi  sl)C  was  kept  quiet,  cold  ap- 
])liecl  to  tlic  vulva,  and  the  acid  purg-a- 
tive  uiixtiuc  given.  On  Friday  the 
discharg-c  returned  in  an  alarming-  de- 
g-ree,  and  the  infusion  and  substance  of 
half  a  drachm  of  ergot  was  given  to 
her  l>y  Dr.  Churchill  in  two  doses,  with 
an  interval  of  fifteen  minutes.  After 
taking  it  she  fell  asleep,  and  when  she 
awoke  the  discliarge  returned ;  anotlier 
scruitle  of  ergot  was  then  given,  in  an 
hour  after  which  she  vomited.  On  the 
following-  day  she  was  in  a  state  of  half 
stupor,  with  very  violent  headache,  and 
weak,  depressed'pulse.  Her  head  being- 
shaved,  \:c.  and  purgatives  administered, 
these  symptoms  gradually  g-ave  way. 

The  occurrence  of  these  two  cases  at- 
tracted my  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
u])on  inquiring  among  my  friends  I 
found  that  they  did  not  stand  alone. 
Part  of  the  information  which  I  received 
I  shall  now  briefly  recite. 

A  case  was  related  to  me  by  Dr.  John- 
son, in  which  lal)our  of  a  first  child  \yas 
rendered  tedious  by  the  want  of  uterine 
action.  As  the  woman  had  a  well- 
formed  ])elvis,  the  head  had  passed  the 
OS  uteri,  the  soft  parts  were  cool  and 
well  dilated,  and  there  was  no  fever,  it 
was  thougiit  advisable  to  give  the  ergot. 
Through  a  mistake  of  the  i)erson  in  im- 
mediate attendance,  the  infusion  and 
substance  of  two  drachms  of  i)owdered 
ergot  Mas  given  in  two  doses.  In  six 
hours  Dr.  J.  was  again  called,  and 
found  tlic  patient  in  a  state  of  incom- 
plete coma,  with  li\  id  face,  and  mutter- 
ing delirium.  His  first  imprcssi(ni  was 
that  she  had  had  a  convulsion,  but  find- 
ing- her  ])ulse  reduced  to  a  thread,  and 
only  seventy  in  a  minute,  he  was  in- 
duced, by  his  having-  known  similar  de- 
jiression  of  ])ulse  to  follow  the  adminis- 
tration of  ergot,  to  make  further  inquiry, 
and  then  h^arned  the  mistake  respecting- 
the  doulile  dose.  Tiiere  was  no  uterine 
action  whatever.  She  was  delivered  by 
the  forceps,  and  remained  thirty  hours 
delirious  and  in  a  state  of  partial  stupor. 
She  was  afterwards  threatened  with  ])e- 
ritonitis,  and  had  a  bad  recovery.  In 
another  case  in  which  erg-ot  was  used 
largely,  Dr.  Johnson  saw  complete 
gangrene  of  the  external  ])arts  and 
death  occur  six  days  after  labour.  In 
a  third  he  witnessed  extensive  slough- 
ing of  the  vagina,  without  any  other 
probable  cause.  In  neither  of  these 
two  cases  were  any  instruments  used. 
Attributing  such  results  as  these  latter 
to  the  abuse   of  ergot  may  appear  to 


be  a  mistake  of  the  poxt  for  the  pinpter 
hoc,  but  as  we  know  that  g-angrene  is  a 
consequence  of  its  employment  as  an 
article  of  food,  they  should  at  least 
make  us  cautious.  The  following  ex- 
tract of  a  note  which  I  had  the  ])leasure 
of  receiving  from  Dr.  S.  Cusack,  con- 
tains some  interesting-  statements.  He 
says — "  Not  having-  notes  of  the  cases 
in  which  T  used  the  ergot  of  rye,  I  shall 
briefly  state  from  recollecticni  my  ex- 
perience of  it.  I  was  formerly  in  the 
habit  of  g-iving  the  infusion  and  sub- 
stance of  half  a  draclnn,  and  repeat- 
ing- the  same  dose  at  intervals  of  ten 
minutes.  In  one  case,  sa])])osed  at 
the  time  to  be  favourable,  the  quantity 
stated  above  was  given  three  times ;  the 
pulse  come  down  from  120  to  90,  con- 
siderable stupor  and  epistaxis  super- 
vened, but  no  uterine  action  whatsoever. 
The  jtatient  was  ultimately  delivered 
with  the  crotchet.  In  a  second  case  the 
pulse  came  down  even  below  the  natiu-al 
standard  ;  a  similar  tendency  to  coma 
existed ;  and  as  no  uterine  action  was 
excited,  the  child  (an  ace])halous  one) 
v\as  delivered  by  the  forcej)s.  I  have 
since  used  the  ergot  in  ten  grain  doses, 
and  I  think  with  more  efliect." 

XJ])on  looking  over  a  short  essay  upon 
the  use  of  internal  medicines  in  partu- 
rition, by  Professor  Joerg  of  Leii)zig*, 
Mhich  was  sent  me  lately  by  my  friend 
Dr.  E.  Joerg-,  I  find  the  vicHS  referred 
to  above  corroborated  by  the  results  of 
experiments  with  ergot  performed  upon 
the  stomachs  of  the  Professor  himself 
and  several  of  bis  pupils,  as  well  as  upon 
animals.  When  taken  in  large  doses  it 
was  always  found  to  produce  nausea 
and  vomiting-,  pains  in  the  abdomen  and 
diarrhnpa,  weight  and  pain  in  the  head, 
and  vertigo,  with  g-cneral  muUti^e,  and 
depression.  Upon  animals  it  produced 
similar  eflects,  and  in  the  smaller  ani- 
mals, (as  doves  and  cocks,)  a  cinnpara- 
tively  small  dose  caused  death,  which 
was  preceeded  by  coldness  and  li\  idity 
of  the  extremities,  and  often  accompa- 
nied by  convulsions.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, ag-rcc  with  the  learned  Professor 
in  condemning-  its  use  altogether,  nor 
am  I  convinced  of  its  inefficacy  by  the 
pun  in  which  be  affirms  that  he  can  see 
no  relation  between  muttcr-korn  (erg-ot), 
and   geb'ur-mutter   (the   womb),    except 

•  "  Dass  der  Gebiauch  innerer  Reizmittel  zur 
rSeforderung  der  Gehurt  des  Kindes  unnothig, 
fniclitlos.uiid  sjesunden  Frauen  sogar  scliUdlicU 
sei,"  u.  s.  Wt 
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tlie  word  mutter,  wliicli  is  common  to 
both.  I  sliall  leave  the  Ibregoing-  facts 
to  speak  for  themselves  ;  they  are  not 
sufficient  foundation  for  a  theory,  uei- 
tlicr  is  it  my  wish  to  erect  one  upon 
them  ;  they  are  merely  put  forwartl  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  act  as  ,a  drag' 
upon  the  destructive  career  into  which, 
I  believe,  ergot  as  well  as  every  other 
new  medicine  has  been  forced. 


DIVISION  OF  STRICTURE  OF  THE 
RECTU3I, 

High  up  in  the  Gut, 
BY  A  NEW  INSTRUMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Having  recently  published  in  your  va- 
luable journal  some  cases  of  perforation 
of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  I  beg  to  call 
your  attention,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
profession,  to  some  instruments  invented 
by  me,  about  four  or  five  j^ears  ago, 
for  the  division  of  what  I  have  termed 
the  elastic  stricture;  that  is  to  sav,  a 
permanent  stricture  which  will  admit 
through  it  a  bougie,  but  which  imme- 
diately on  its  withdrawal,  will  retract  to 
its  former  calibre. 

These  instruments  resemble  in  their 
structure  the  lancettcd  stilettes,  except- 
ing that,  instead  of  a  lancet  being  thrust 
out  at  the  point,  a  semilunar  blade  comes 
out  at  the  extremity  on  the  side,  above, 
below,  or  laterally,  as  may  be  required, 
and  as  represented  in  the  engraving. 
The  mode  of  using  them  is  to  pass  them 
through  the  stricture,  and  then  throw 
out  the  blade,  and  draw  the  instrument 
back  again  through  the  contracted  part 
until  it  is  divided,  when  the  blade  is  al- 
lowed to  retire  into  its  sheath. 

This  descri])tiou  of  instrument  is  also 
applicable  to  the  division  or  slitting  of 
an  enlarged  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate 
gland,  for  whicli  they  were  onginally 
invented, — the  division  of  stricture  of 
the  oesophagus,  —  and  the  division  of 
stricture  of  the  rectum.  To  ])rove  its 
utility  in  the  latter  disease,  I  beg  to 
subjoin  a  case,  and  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 
R.  A.  Stafford, 

Surgeon  to  the  St.  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary, 
and  formerly   Hou«e- Surgeou  to   St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
28,  Old  Burlington-Street, 
July  21,  183-J. 


Susan  Webb,  a  delicate,  slight-made 
woman,  set.  31,  was  admitted  into  tlie 
St.  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary,  Dec.  14, 
1831.  She  states,  that  about  ten  years 
ago  she  had  fistula  in  ano,  which  was 
neglected.  A  year  or  two  having 
elapsed,  she  found  slie  was  unalile  to 
v^id  her  fieces  as  well  as  usual,  and 
this  difficulty  increased  until  the  circum- 
ference of  the  excrement  was  no  larger 
than  the  little  finger.  In  the  year  1827 
she  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  where  bougies  and  other  reme- 
dies were  employed  for  three  months, 
when  she  was  discharged,  having  expe- 
rienced some  relief.  From  that  time, 
however,  her  complaint  gradually  re- 
turned; and,  as  she  took  no  means  to 
prevent  it,  the  stricture  became  nearly 
closed  up  agai;>,  and  she  sufiTered  from 
it  the  most  distressing  symptoms.  Slie 
was  always  in  pain  in  the  rectum,  hav- 
ing a  constant  inclination  to  go  to  stool, 
without  being  able  to  evacuate  the  con- 
tents of  the  gut.  She  had  frequent 
tenesmus,  accompanied  with  dianhoea. 
There  was  tenderness  in  the  abdomen 
on  pressure;  pain  in  the  back  ai)out  the 
regnon  of  the  sacrum ;  constant  flatu- 
lency and  sense  of  fullness;  and  a  con- 
tinual inclination  to  vomit.  Her  pulse 
was  quick  (from  120  to  130  in  the 
minute),  irritable,  and  feeble.  Her 
tongue  was  coated  by  a  brown  fur  in 
the  centre,  and  the  edges  and  tip,  de- 
noting mucous  irritation  of  the  alimen- 
tiry  canal,  were  of  a  brilliant  red  colour. 
She  w  as  greatly  emaciated,  and  so  weak 
that  she  was  obliged  to  remain  in  bed. 

Ou  examining  her,  a  stricture  of  the 
rectum  was  discovered  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  from  the  termination  of  tlie 
gut.  It  could  be  distinctly  felt,  and  it 
gave  the  sensation  to  the  finger  of  its 
being  of  an  indurated  structure.  It 
would  only  admit  through  it  a  No.  12 
urethral  bougie. 

Bougies  having  been  passed  for  more 
than  three  months  without  the  least  dili- 
tation  of  the  stricture,  and  other  reme- 
dies, such  as  repeateil  injections,  hyos- 
cyamus  and  opium  suppositories,  '&c. 
having  been  employed  with  no  benefit, 
I  proposed,  as  the  sym])t(>ms  were  in- 
creasing, and  evidently,  from  the  pain 
and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  chronic 
peritoneal  inflammation  was  present, 
that  the  stricture  should  be  divided.  At 
this  time  the  sufTcrings  of  the  patient 
were  so  g'reat,  and  the  jiain  and  irrita- 
tion occasioned  by  the  obstruction  of  the 
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No.  1. 


No.  '3. 


No.  3. 


No.  4. 


No.  1.  No.  3. 

To  divide  or  slit  an  enlarged  third  lobe  of  To  divide  stricture  of  the  rectum,  or  lower 

the  jirostate  gland.  part  of  the  urethra. 

No.  2.  No.  4. 

To  divide  stricture  in  the  anterior  part  of  To  divide  stricture  of  the  superior  orupper 

the  urethra.  par/  of  the  urethra. 


BY  A  NEW  INSTRUMENT. 
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faeces  so  distressing-,  that  she  was  fast 
sinking.  She  was  constantly  on  the 
close-stool,  without  accomplishing  the 
desired  ohject;  she  never  slept;  and 
was  always  in  the  apprehension  of 
immediate  death. 

1832,  Feb.  2-3th. — An  instrirment  (as 
in  the  engraving)  about  eight  inches  in 
length,  of  a  slightly-curved  form,  and  at 
the  side  of  whose  point,  on  its  convex 
surface,  a  semilunar  blade  could  be 
thrust  out,  was  introduced  up  the  rectum, 
through  the  stricture.  Immediately  on 
having  passed  the  contracted  ])art,  the 
blade  was  protruded,  and  drawn  back 
through  the  stricture,  by  which  it  was 
divided,  at  that  part  of  the  gut  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  sacrum. 
The  middle  finger  could  now  be  easily 
passed  through  the  contracted  part,  and 
a  bougie  of  the  same  size  was  intro- 
duced and  left  there  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  She  could  not,  however,  bear  it 
to  remain  longer,  in  consequence  of  the 
irritation  it  produced.  It  was,  therefore, 
witlidrawn.  The  operation  caused  but 
little  pain,  and  only  a  very  few  drops  of 
blood  followed  the  incision.  In  the 
evening  she  had  a  motion,  which  passed 
with  more  freedom  than  for  year.-. 

26th.— Had  a  tolerable  night.  The 
fa;ces  had  pas.sed  freely.  She  still  feels 
pain  in  the  rectum,  as  high  as  where 
the  gut  passes  over  the  edge  of  the 
sacrum.  Has  slight  tenderness  on 
pressure  of  the  abdomen ;  pulse  90 ; 
tongue  red  and  aphthous  in  some  parts; 
discharge  of  pus  with  the  faeces. 

Ordered— R  Liq.  Opii  Sed.  rn,xx.;  Mist. 
Camph.  3J.     M.  h.  s.  s. 
Foment,  abdom. 

27th. — Not  worse;  if  any  thing,  ra- 
ther easier. 

Contin.  foment.     Rep.  haust. 

28th. — Much  the  same  as  yesterday. 
Bowels  acted  freely. 

March  1st. — Still  feels  pains  in  the 
rectum,  opiiosite  the  upper  part  of  the 
sacrum.  Tenderness  on  pressure  of  the 
abdomen. 

Ilirud.  viij.  abdom. 
Pulv.  Ii)ec.  CO.  4tis  horis. 

2nd.-  Much  relieved ;  pain  nearly 
gone  ;  tenderness  very  sli;j^ht ;  passed  a 
No.  6  rectum-bougie  va  itb  great  ease ; 
pulse  90;  tongue  still  red;  the  aphtha 
diminished.    To  continue  the  powders. 

3rd  and  4th. — Pain  quite  gone ;  feels 
stronger. 

5th.  —  Until    to-day,     doing    well. 

347.— XIV. 


Bowels  confined,  not  having  had  a  mo- 
tion   for   twenty-four    hours ;    pain    re- 
turned ;  abdomen  tender  on  pressure. 
Haust.  01.  Ric.  stat.     Hirud.  x.  abdom. 

Foment,  abdom. 

Vespere— R  Liq.  Opii  Sed.  nj^xx.j  Mist. 

Camph.  3J.     M.  h.  s.  s. 

6th.  —  Not  quite  so  well;  pain  in- 
creased; bowels  freely  open. 

App.  Hirud.  vj.  abdom. 

7th. — Pain  in  the  abdomen  lessened  ; 
bowels  open  without  difficulty ;  stool 
waterj",  yellow,  witli  some  pus;  com- 
plains of  acidity  in  the  stomach. 

R  Magn.  Carb.  3ij.;  Dec.  Hordei.  3x. 
M.  statim.  s. 

8tli. — Much  better;  pain  gone;  pulse 
90;  tongue  moist,  and  slightly  furred ; 
aphtha  gone. 

From  this  time  until  the  20th  she 
went  on  well.  Her  faeces  were  dis- 
charged without  difficulty  and  copiously; 
the  pain  of  the  abdomen  was  gone;  a 
large  bougie  was  ])assed  with  ease,  and 
with  but  little  pain ;  and  the  patient 
felt  better  in  all  respects.  On  the  20th, 
however,  .she  was  seized  with  erysi])e]as 
of  the  face,  which  began  on  the  nose, 
and  spread  all  over  the  head.  In  spite 
of  evei-y  remedy  that  could  be  employed, 
she  went  on  from  bad  to  worse ;  and 
died  on  the  2oth  of  March,  at  1  o'clock 
in  the  luorning,  from  the  erysipelas. 

Examination  of  the  body  after  death. 
— Head  and  face  considerably  swollen 
from  the  erysipelas.  The  arachnoid 
membrane  was  inflamed,  and  under  va- 
rious parts  was  effused  a  serous  lymph. 
The  substance  of  the  brain  was  reddened, 
with  bloody  points  throughout  its  whole 
structure.  Eflusion  of  serum  in  both 
lateral  ventricles,  about  one  ounce  in 
each. 

The  viscera  of  the  thorax  healthy ; 
the  liver  tuberculated  ;  stomach  healthy; 
adhesions,  and  a  slight  blush  of  red  in 
parts  of  the  peritoneum. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestines  now  tolerably  healthy,  but 
evident  marks  of  former  di.sease — in- 
flannnation ;  and  here  and  there  the 
cicatrix  of  an  ulcer  which  had  healed. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
large  intestines  there  were  the  cicatrices 
of  ulcerations  which  had  healed.  In 
the  sigmoid  flexure  there  still  existed 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface, 
with  some  ulcers  which  had  healed,  and 
others  which  had  not. 

2  R 
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TIic  jj'ut  at  tlic  striftiired  part  would 
admit  tliroiigli  it  a  bougie  as  largo  as 
the  tljuinb.  The  cicatiix  of  the  wouud 
made  by  the  incision  was  \ery  percep- 
tible, and  it  was  covered  by  a  mem- 
brane analogous  to  that  lining  the  in- 
testine*. 

Remarks. — The  dissection  in  this 
case  proves  that  had  not  the  j)atieut 
l)een  attacked  by  erysipelas  of  the  face 
and  head,  she  would  most  probably 
liavc  reco\ered.  It  may  be  observed 
that  there  had  been  disease  througfhout 
the  whole  course  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane both  of  the  small  and  laroe  intes- 
tines. In  those  of  the  small,  along- 
their  whole  extent,  the  ulcers  had  healed, 
and  the  inflammation  had  subsided.  In 
the  large  intestine,  also,  the  ulcers  had 
healed,  excepting-  some  in  the  sigmoid 
flexure.  This  no  doubt  arose  from  the 
relief  given  by  the  division  of  the  stric- 
tiu'e.  It  is  more  than  probable,  there- 
fore, the  strictured  part  being-  so  much 
o])ened,  and  consequently  the  exciting 
cause  being'  nearly  i-emoved,  that  in 
progress  of  time  those  remaining  would 
have  healed  also.  That  such  an  infe- 
rence may  be  drawn  is  further  proved 
by  the  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  abdo- 
men having-  ceased  ;  showing-  that  the 
inflammation  had  diminished,  and  all 
the  other  symptoms  abated. 

To  divide  a  stricture  of  the  rectum  at 
the  termination  of  the  gut,  and  also  the 
sphincter  muscle,  is  not  uncommon; 
Init  to  divide  a  stricture  so  far  along  the 
intestine  is  an  operation  which  has  been 
seldom,  if  ever,  performed.  It  is  not 
every  case  which  would  admit  of  this 
treatment,  or  where,  ])erha]}s,  it  would 
be  desirable.  There  are  those,  however, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  where  the 
stricture  could  not  be  dilated,  in  Mhich 
I  am  convinced  it  would  be  attended  by 
the  greatest  advantag'c,  and  be  the 
means  of  saving-  the  life  of  the  ])atient. 
Great  caution,  of  course,  must  be  pur- 
sued in  the  employment  of  the  instru- 
ment. Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
make  too  deep  an  incision,  on  account 
of  a  fear  of  wounding-  the  internal  hte- 
morrhoid  artery  or  its  branches.  Such 
a  circumstance  could  be  easily  prevented, 
for  the  blade  of  the  instrument  can  be 
reg-ulated  by  a  screw  at  its  handle : 
hence  the  incision  made  might  be  of 
a^y    depth    the    operator   pleased.     If, 

♦  The  prep-Hriition  is  in  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons. 


therefore,  lie  chose  to  cut  only  the 
eighth,  the  fourth,  or  half  of  an  inch 
deep,  it  could  be  done.  The  stricture, 
also,  should  be  divided  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  gut,  adjoining-  the  sacrum. 
By  o])erating-  in  this  part  no  injury 
could  be  done  by  a  risk  of  cutting- 
through  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  and 
thus  letting-  out  the  fteces.  It  would  be 
advisable  also  not  to  divide  a  stricture 
of  the  rectum  beyond  that  point  \^here 
the  peritoneum  cover^it,  which  is  about 
four  inches  from  its  termination,  and 
which  might  possibly  give  rise  to  in- 
flammation of  that  membrane. 

Stricture  of  the  ccsophagus  is  compa- 
ratively speaking  of  rare  occurrence 
with  other  strictures.  It  happens,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  often  to  point  out  to 
the  surgeon  the  small  power  he  has  of 
benefitiug-  the  disease.  It  appears  to 
me  that  this  descii})tiou  of  stricture 
might  be  divided  by  an  instrument, 
which  can  be  so  «ell  regulated,  con- 
structed in  a  similar  manner  to  those  I 
have  now  mentioned  for  the  elastic 
stricture,  as  I  have  termed  it,  of  the 
urethra,  and  stricture  of  the  rectum ; 
for  there  is  nothing-  in  the  anatomy  of 
the  oesophagus  to  prevent  such  an  ope- 
ration. I  have  not  as  yet,  however, 
had  a  case  to  confirm  my  o])inion,  and 
therefore  do  not  consider  myself  war- 
ranted to  speak  positively  on  the  subject. 


MEDICAL  Gx\ZETTE. 

Suturdaij,  July  26,  1834. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  ctiam  mihi,  dignitatem 
Artis  Medicce  tueri ;  potestas  niodo  veniendi  in 
luiblicum  sit,  dicendi  peiiculum  uon  reciiso." 

Cicero. 


S03IE  LATE   ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 
QUACKERY. 

How  very  deplorable  it  must  be  for  the 
admirers  of  old  English  customs  to  see 
so  many  of  the  national  peculiarities 
daily  expiring  before  their  eyes!  The 
spread  of  knowledge — real  or  pretend- 
ed— the  more  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry, 
and  the  more  rational  experience  which 
prevail,  or  are  said  to  prevail,  of  late, 
play  havock  with  the  cherished  habits  of 
old  times.     We  were  once  conspicuous 
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sviiong-  the  nations  of  Europe  for  our 
}iiize-fighting-,  bull-baiting,  horse-rac- 
ing, lotteries,  and  quackery  ;  but  most 
of  these  accomplishments  and  charac- 
teristics are  no  longer  peculiar  to  us : 
in  the  last  alone  have  we  now  any  preten- 
sions to  be  considerable.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  polite  patronage  and  eloquence 
of  Mr.  Windham,  who  argued  so  suc- 
cessfully, in  his  day,  in  favour  of  old 
English  sports,  dumb  animals  have  ob- 
tained i)rotcction  from  crue]ty,while  those 
that  speak  articulately  are  by  no  means 
honoured  with  an  equal  share  of  indul- 
gence. The  glories  of  bull-baiting  and 
cock-fighting  are  departed;  horse-rac- 
ing-, indeed,  maintains  a  sort  of  ambi- 
guous reputation,  but  lotteries  are  ex- 
tinct— though  they  did  not  expire  w  ith- 
out  a  hearty  death-sti'uggle.  Quackery 
alone  still  keeps  its  ground  among  us, 
though  not  in  that  high  odour  which  it 
formerly  enjojed.  St.  John  Long's 
death  has  left  us  trusting  to  the 
Morisons,  and  all  those  clumsy  rogues 
who  fill  the  columns  of  the  provincial 
papers ;  and  were  it  not  that  we  know 
it  has  a  strong  hold  in  the  revenues  it 
pays  to  government,  and  in  the  patro- 
nage which  it  meets  with  (or  did  lately) 
from  young  Lords  and  old  Dowagers, 
we  should  augur  ill  for  the  fate  of 
quackery — the  last  of  the  heir-looms 
for  M  hich  we  are  so  much  indebted  to 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  In  aban- 
doning lotteries,  it  is  true,  the  govern- 
ment gave  up  a  larger  source  of  revenue 
than  it  possesses  in  the  sale  of  patent 
medicines  ;  and  the  favour  of  lords  and 
ladies  is  as  fickle  as  the  fashions ;  so 
we  opine  there  is  not  much  warrant  for 
the  brilliant  prospects  of  quackery  in 
these  several  quarters,  after  all. 

The  ignorant  empiricism  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  besides,  is  too  deadly  to  be 
long-  tolerated.  There  was  a  time 
when  a  court  physician  (we  caimot  help 
thinking  him  rather  a  courtly  empiric) 
could  prescribe  such  articles  of  materia 


medica  as  thebalsam  of  bats— portions  of 
adders,  sucking  whelps,  and  earth- 
worms—the bowels  of  a  mole  cut  open 
alive — the  mummy  of  the  lungs  of  a 
man  who  died  a  violent  death,  ^c.  'Sec; 
but  what  was  this  to  the  insidious  and 
desperate  drugs  ventured  on  by  modern 
nostrum-mongers  ?  St.  John  Long's 
lotion  was  of  a  nature  to  kill  some 
patients  (as  it  proved)  on  whom  it 
was  rubbed;  while  it  could  he  taken 
into  the  mouths,  or  even  stomachs,  of 
others  with  impunity.  Morison's  pills 
have  dispatched  various  victims,  while 
they  professedly  consist  only  of  "  vege- 
table" matter.  They  consist  of  various 
active  substances,  Avhich,  however  effi- 
cacious when  judiciously  exhibited,  are 
virulent  poisons  in  their  indiscriminate 
and  inordinate  use.  Every  medical  man 
knows  this,  but  the  mass  of  the  public 
know  it  not;  nor  would  there  seem  to 
be  any  more  efl^ectual  mode  of  impressing 
it  on  them,  than  by  sad  and  vvoful  ex- 
perience— by  leaving-  them  to  their 
fate.  It  is  useless  to  preach  to  them 
about  the  diversity  of  constitutions, 
and  the  difference  of  diseases  in  which 
one  and  the  same  nostrum  is  applied 
by  the  empiric:  the  public  will  only 
be  taught  prudence  in  such  matters 
by  finding  the  danger  at  their  vcrj' 
doors.  The  manslaughters  and  prose- 
cutions of  the  St.  John  Long-  people 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  prominently  pub- 
lished whenever  they  occur;  and  if  this 
will  not  serve  to  warn  them,  they  must 
be  dead  indeed  to  all  exercise  of  reason. 
But  we  are  satisfied  that  it  has  had  this 
effect  in  more  than  one  instance,  of  late  : 
the  visits  to  Harley-Street  became  ma- 
terially fewer,  subsequently  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  OldBailej-;  and  we  only 
hope  that  the  lesson  read  at  York,  during 
the  last  week,  will  in  like  manner  not  be 
unattended  by  its  advantages.  It  is,  we 
presume,  pretty  generally  known,  from 
the  public  prints,  that  a  vender  and  dis- 
penser of  jNIorison's  pills  was  convicted 
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of  manslaughter,  on  Saturday  last,  at 
the  York  assizes  ;  yet  a  hricf  abstract  of 
the  trial  may  not  be  unacce])tablc  to  our 
readers, — if  not  to  refresh  their  memories, 
possibly  for  the  purpose  of  reference 
hereafter. 

George  Webb,  an  innkeeper  and 
dealer  in  Morison's  pills,  was  put  to 
the  bar,  charged  with  the  manslaughter 
of  Richard  Robinson,  to  whom  he 
had  administered  large  doses  of  gam- 
boge, aloes,  colocynth,  and  other  drugs. 
The  deceased  was  but  twenty  years  of 
age,  an  apprentice  to  a  linen-draper. 
He  was  seized  with  an  illness,  which 
proved  to  be  the  small-pox,  and  the  pri- 
soner undertook  the  treatment  of  iiim, 
by  administering  (piantities  of  Mori- 
son's  pills,  of  which  he  gave,  in  the  course 
of  the  illness,  as  doses,  so  much  as  ten, 
fifteen,  and  twenty  pills,  at  several 
times,  in  one  day.  The  first  dose  he 
gave  the  patient  is  said  to  have  been 
twenty  of  the  pills.  There  were,  of 
course,  very  co])ious  evacuations  imme- 
diately ;  still  the  pills  — the  pills — conti- 
nued to  be  thrown  in, — the  prisoner  in- 
sisting that  the  patient  was  doing  well, 
until  it  being  evident  to  the  bystanders 
that  the  contrary  was  the  fact,  me- 
dical aid  was  sent  for,  when  it  was  too 
late — onl3^  a  couple  of  hours  before  the 
death  of  the  patient.  This  was  on  Fri- 
day, the  27th  of  June  last,  on  the  eighth 
or  ninth  day  of  the  eruption  of  the  small- 
pox. An  inquest  was  held  on  the  28th, 
when  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  was  re- 
turned. The  onlydefence  the  prisonerhad 
to  make  on  the  occasion  was,  that  his 
treatment  had  been  interfered  with;  he 
affected  to  attribute  the  death  of  the  de- 
ceased to  the  opening-  of  a  window  on 
the  last  day  of  the  illness,  to  ventilate 
the  small  close  apartment  of  the  patient. 

Mr.  West,  chemist,  of  Leeds,  w  as  ex- 
amined at  the  trial.  He  had  carefully 
analysed  two  kinds  of  Morison's  pills, 
marked  No.  1  and  No.  2— the  rem- 
nants   of    those    which  had    been    ad- 


ministered to  the  patient.  The  former 
he  found  to  consist  of  aloes  and  colo- 
cynth, one  grain;  gamboge,  half  a  grain  ; 
and  cream  of  tartar,  three-quarters  of  a 
grain  ;  together  with  a  little  ginger  in 
each  pill.  No.  2  were  pills  of  three 
grains  each,  consisting  of  aloes  and  co- 
locynth, one  grain;  gamboge,  a  grain 
and  a  half;  and  cream  of  tartar,  half  a 
giain ;  with  ginger  as  before.  Mr. 
West  was  cross-e.xamined  at  considera- 
ble length  by  the  prisoner's  counsel, 
but  nothing  was  elicited  to  shake  his 
testimony. 

The  other  professional  w  itnesses  w  ere 
two  surgeons  and  two  physicians.  Mr. 
James  Allen,  of  York,  surgeon,  was 
called  in  to  the  deceased  on  Friday 
the  27th,  two  hours  before  his  death. 
The  patient  was  labouring  under  con- 
fluent small-pox.  The  body  was  exa- 
mined by  w  itness,  in  presence  of  Drs. 
Wake  and  Balcombe,  Mr.  Matterson, 
and  others.  They  found  the  stomach 
and  bowels  much  inflamed,  the  former 
a])proaching  to  gangrene  at  the  cardiac 
portion.  Mr.  Allen  considered  that  death 
had  been  caused  by  the  small-pox,  ag- 
gravated by  the  use  of  drastic  purga- 
tives. These  were  decidedly  improper, 
as  greatly  lessening  the  powers  of  life, 
which  were  already  much  reduced  by 
the  disease.  Opening  the  w  indow  had 
done  no  injury.  Inflammation  of  the 
stomach  rarely  happened  in  small-pox. 

Mr.  Matterson,  surgeon,  deposed  that 
there  had  been  several  "cases  of 
small-pox  at  York  lately;  but  none  of 
those  that  occurred  after  vaccination, 
save  in  the  patient's  case,  had  proved 
fatal.  Death  was  here  accelerated  by 
the  pills. 

The  evidence  of  Dr.  Balcombe  went 
to  shew,  that  the  probable  cause  of 
death  in  this  case  was  the  small-pox, 
which  was  aggravated  by  the  pills. 

Dr.  Baldwin  Wake  said,  that  from 
the  appearances  which  he  observed  in 
the  body,  if  he  had  not  known  tliat  the 
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])atieiit  liad  had  sinall-pox,  lie  should  ignorant  people  in  all  quarters — but 
have  attributed  his  death  to  iiiflannna-  particularly  in  the  columns  of  the  pro- 
tion  of  the  stomach  alone.  The  stomach  vincial  press — all  pui-porting  to  be  ac- 
aj)pcared  to  have  been  acted  upon  by  a  counts  of  the  successful  application  of 
virulent  poison.  Gamboge  was  ex-  certain  secret  remedies.  The  readers 
tremely  likely  to  produce  such  effects,  are  easily  duped,  beingf  incapable  of 
He  had  cautioned  at  different  times  exercising-  any  judgment  on  the  false- 
some  of  his  patients  ag^ainst  the  use  of  hoods  set  before  them,  and  forg'etting' 
Morison's  pills,  as  he  was  aware  they  that  even  were  these  not  yrtiricaierf  cases, 
contained  gambog-e.  they   must  at  least   have    been    picked 

The  mother  of  the  deceased    added,  out  of  hundreds  of  others,  wherein  the 

that  her  son  had  been  vaccinated  when  ren^edies    were   either    unsuccessful    or 

about  a  year  old.  fatal.     The  consequence   is,    that  upon 

This   closed   the  case  for  the  prose-  feeling-     some     indisposition,    real     or 

cution ;    when    the    counsel     for     the  imaginary,     they     determine     to    give 

prisoner  attempted  to  argue,  that  there  the    "'celebrated    pills"   a    trial  —  and 

was  Jio  case  to  go  to  the  jury,  as  there  most   likely,    in    order    to  justify  their 

was  no  evidence  to  shew  that  there  had  imprudence,  persevere    with    tliem    till 

been  any  malice  on  the  part  of  the  pri-  some  serious  mischief  is  done.      Should 

soner,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  con-  they    happen    to    escape     this    proba- 

duct  had  been  humane,  and  his  treat-  ble    result,   they    feel  bound   to   speak 

ment  well-intentioned.     The  Lord  Chief  w'ell    of  the   medicine   on    which  they 

Baron  (Lyndhurst),  however,  was  of  a  ventured ;  or  even  to  ascribe  to  it  vir- 

different  opinion  ;  he  thoug'ht  it  was  for  tues  which  they  never  knew  it  to  pos- 

tlic  jury  to   decide  whether  there  had  sess  :  perhaps  to  recommend  it  to  others, 

been  manslaughter  in  the  case  or  not.  in    order  to  keep    themselves  in  coun- 

Several  witnesses  were  then  called  on  tenance   for    the    hazardous   step   they 

behalf  of  the  prisoner,  to  speak  to  cha-  liad   taken.     But  even   though  a   fatal 

ractcr,  and  to  testify  to  the  virtues  of  calamity  should  be  the  result,  there  is 

the  pills.     The  son  of  Morison,  and  one  generally  a  reluctance  on   the   part  of 

Moat,  a  partner  in  the  firm,  were  exa-  friends  to  subject  the  affair  to  the  cog-- 

mined,  and  confessed  that  gamboge  did  nizance  of  the  public  through  the  me- 

entcr  into   the  composition  of  the  pills,  dium  of  a  legal  investigation  ;  and,  un- 

His  lordship  summed  uj),  and  the  jurj-,  less  in  very  glaring  cases,  like  the  pre- 

after  retiring  for  a  short  time,  brought  ceding,  the  matter  is  commonly  hushed 

in  a  verdict  of  Guilty  *.  up. 

Now  this  we  conceive  to  be  a  tolera-         Thus  quackery  thrives,  and  continues 

bly  home  case.     But  how  many  snnilar  to  put   forth  its  unblushing  falsehoods 

instances   of  the   pernicious   effects   of  before   the    world.      Those    who  could 

quack  medicines  are  there  not  every  day  contradict   them    are    silent,    from    the 

occurring,  where  the  suffering  parties  motives  we  have  assigned  ;  while  prac- 

will  not  consent  to  bring  the  facts  be-  titioners,  who  are    perhaps    acquainted 

fore  the  public.     There  is  a  feeling  in  ^^ith  damning  facts,  are    also    silent— 

the  human  mind  against  self-exposure  but  for  a  different  reason.     Itisseldonx 

— an  antipathy  to  being  held  up  as  the  considered  in  how  awkw  ard  a  position 

victim  of  fraud.     Lying  statements  are  regularly-bred  medical  men  are  placed 

presented   to    the    eyes   of  simple  and  ^^  ith  regard  to  quacks.     Putting-  out  of 

: the  question  that    they    have  no  more 

»  Six  months- imprisonmeut  \s  \.-he  mnigat,^d  privilege    or    exemption    bylaw    than 

sentence   since   pronounced  by  his  Lorfiship ;  for  ^  »  I  J 

Webb  was  recommendert  to  mercy  by  the  jury.  quacks   have,    they  seem  tO    tlliuk    that 
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proccedino-  to  tlie  exposure  of  quackery 
is  a  course  beneath  them,  as  it  would 
place  them  in  that  situatiini  in  which 
the  ])olice  or  the  common  informer 
should  be;  while  they  know  that  any 
exposure  of  quackery  proceediugr  from 
them  would  be  misconstrued  by  the 
mass  of  the  public,  as  orip^inatino-  iu 
envious  or  mortified  feeling's.  Occa- 
sions, however,  do  now  and  then  arise, 
when  practitioners  cannot  suppress  their 
indignation  and  sense  of  public  justice, 
One  of  these  instances  we  have  in  a 
ease  which  occurred  in  Dublin  not  long 
since,  and  in  which  the  same  "  cele- 
brated pills"  did  the  deed.  We  will 
state  the  chief  facts. 

"  The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  gen- 
tleman aged  about  30.  He  had  caught 
cold,  and  sent  for  Mr.  Copi)in,  a  medi- 
cal ]jractitioner,  w  ho  found  him  labour- 
ing under  the  following  symptoms  :  the 
left  side  of  the  face,  and  the  ujjper  lip, 
were  swollen  and  painful ;  skin  hot  and 
drj' ;  face  flushed  ;  tongue  white  ;  pulse 
132,  soft,  and  small;  some  thirst.  He 
stated,  that  previous  to  Mr.  C.'s  visit,  he 
had  taken  ten  ofMorisoii'a  pills,  in  two 
separate  doses. 

"  A  weak  solution  of  the  tartarized 
antimony  was  prescribed,  and  a  cau- 
tion given  to  abstain  from  taking  any- 
more of  the  '  pills.' 

"  On  the  next  day  the  ])atient  was 
found  to  be  better;  but  he  had  several 
watery  stools :  he  complained  cliicfly  of 
pain  in  the  hip,  which  was  still  much 
swollen.  Six  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
hip  ; — to  continue  the  medicine  eveiy 
second  or  tliird  hour. 

"  Mr.  Coppin,  on  the  following  day, 
ascertained  that  tlie  patient  had  taken 
five  more  of  the  '  Morison's  pills:'  he 
again  remonstrated  with  him,  and  pre- 
scribed eficrvescing  draughts,  with  a 
pill,  every  second  hour,  consisting  of 
a  small  quantity  of  blue  pill,  James's 
powder,  and  extract  of  nyoscyamus. 
On  that  evening  the  patient  was  worse; 
he  vomited  his  drink,  and  passed  a 
watery  stool;  he  complained  much  of 
pain,  and  sickness  of  stomacli ;  abdo- 
men full,  and  ratlier  tense.  Tiie  pills 
were  omitted,  and  the  saline  drauglit 
continued,  tliough  iu  but  half  llie 
([uauiity. 

"  On    the  morning    of  the    8th,    Mr. 


Coppin  was  preparing  to  go  out,  when 
he  received  a  message,    excusing    him 

from    further    attendance   on  Mr. . 

Oil  that  flai/,  the  patient  seiit  for  the 
ayent  of  this  ijuack  medicine,  who  saw 
him,  and  encouraged  him  to  persevere 
in  the  use  of  the  supposed  specific.  He 
was  assured  that  the  distressing  g-astric 
symptoms  were  the  '' jjroper  effects  of 
the  remedy  ;'  that  '  the  disease  ivould  be 
thus  drawn  downwards  from  his  head  ; 
and  that  by  perseverance,  he  would  be 
soon  reinstated.'  As  a  fit  conclusion 
for  this  scene  of  iniquity,  ten  pills  addi- 
tional were  administered  to  the  sufferer, 
by  the  hands  of  the  ag'ent  himself. 

"  In  the  course  of  that  day,  the  un- 
fortunate patient,  as  it  were  in  a  state 
of  desperation,  took  thirty -one  of  these 
pills,  all  his  bad  symptoms  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

"  On  the  following  morning  Mr. 
Coppin  again  saw  him,  and  found  his 
breathing  difficult.  He  complained  of 
a  great  pain  at  the  lower  part  of  his 
chest ;  pulse  feeble  and  rapid ;  eyes 
closed  ;  had  been  violently  purged  the 
whole  night.  A  blister  was  directed 
for  tlie  belly,  and  Mr.  Coppin  requested 
again  that  a  physician  should  be  called. 
I)r.  Labatt  saw  the  patient  for  the  first 
time,  early  in  the  morning,  and  found 
him  almost  moribund.  He  was  nearly 
insensible ;  the  extremities  cold,  and 
countenance  collapsed  ;  the  belly  swol- 
len, hot,  and  tender.  Some  hours  after 
this,  he  was  seen  by  Drs.  Labatt  and 
Stokes  in  consultation.  A  degree  of  re- 
action had  taken  place :  the  ])atient 
spoke  rationally,  and  knew  all  those 
around  him.  He  declared  that  he  had 
taken  more  than  fifty  of  the  pills.  The 
abdomen  was  burning  hot.  The  femoral 
arteries  at  the  groin  pulsated  strongly ; 
and  pressure  on  the  epigastrium  pro- 
duced exquisite  ])ain.  Warmth  was 
ordered  to  the  extremities,  ice  inter- 
nally, and  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the 
epigastric  region,  where  he  com))lained 
of  burning  pain  and  heat.  The  reme- 
dies were  of  no  avail;  and  the  jiaticnt, 
who  was  the  sole  support  of  a  widowed 
mother,  and  large  family  of  sisters,  died 
on  the  evening  of  that  day. 

"  His  body  was  examined  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  next  day. 

"  Body  spare,  but  muscular;  muscles 
rigid  ;  face  pallid,  and  with  a  slight 
tumefaction  about  the  mouth  ;  the  inte- 
guments of  the  back  externally  i)ur|)lc  ; 
belly  swelled  and  tympanitic. 

"  On  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
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'the  serous  iiienibiane  appeared  of  a 
dark  livid  line.  The  stoniaeh  was 
remarkably  contracted,  and  ])resented, 
over  the  whole  of  its  greater  extremity, 
the  most  vivid  possible  scarlet  injection, 
so  minute  as  to  totally  obliterate  all  the 
natural  a])pearance  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Tliis  condition  terminated  by 
a  well-defined  line  at  the  centre  of  the 
org-an,  the  remainder  of  which  was  a 
livid  slate  colour,  and  the  consistence 
of  the  whole  of  the  membrane  was  com- 
pletely pulpy.  The  livid  colour  and 
softening-  of  the  mucous  membrane  con. 
tinued  throuiib  the  whole  of  the  small 
intestines.  The  ctecum,  colon,  and  rec- 
tum, presented  a  remarkable  appear- 
ance. In  these  situations  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  serous  fluid  existed,  of  a  brownish 
colour,  and  without  the  smallest  portion 
of  ftecal  matter.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane had  totallj'  lost  tbe  natural  feel 
and  appearance  of  this  tissue,  and  to 
the  eye  and  touch  greatly  resembled 
a  serous  membrane.  Spleen  larg'e  and 
pultaceous;  liver  small,  and  apparently 
healthy;  bladder  thickened*." 

There  oug-ht  to  have  been  a  <"oroner's 
inquest  on  this  case.  It  was  either  a 
manslaughter  or  a  suicide  :  at  all  events, 
the  unfortunate  patient  certainly  did 
not  die  a  natural  death. 

We  can  see  no  radical  cure  for  such 
a  state  of  thing's,  unless  it  be  found  in 
the  spi-ead  of  wholesome  information 
among-  the  several  classes  of  society. 
There  is  a  disinclination  to  legislate  on 
the  subject, — to  prevent  people  from 
poisoning  themselves  after  their  own 
fashion :  but  this  surely  is  not  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  instinctive  wants 
lead  to  the  procuring-  of  the  proper  means 
of  supplying-  them.  Among  brute  ani- 
mals there  are  such  instincts ;  some  of 
these,  when  ill,  physic  themselves  v\ith 
herbs,  which  nature  indicates  for  their 
use;  but  men  have  no  such  instinctive 
guide  ;  they  have  reason,  if  they  would 
but  exercise  it;  if  not,  (as  is  usually  the 
case  with  the  multitude),  they  should  be 
provided  for  by  their  rulers,  and  laws 
should  be   made   to   restrain  impostors 

*  Abridged  irom  tbe  Dublin  Journal,  Nu.  XI. 


from  playing  on  the  credulity  and  ig- 
norance of  the  crowd.  Let  us  not  be 
told  that  it  is  impracticable  to  prevent 
quackery:  a  power  confided  to  magis- 
trates would  as  cftectually  put  down 
irregular  practitioners  in  medicine  and 
surgery,  as  it  does  unlawful  dealers 
in  any  other  kind  of  business.  Patent 
medicines,  bearing  the  royal  arms,  and 
sanctioned  by  government,  should  be 
abolished.  It  is  this  which  is  imme- 
'di:itely  productive  of  the  mischief;  for 
people  cannot  be  made  to  recollect, 
that  however  serviceable  certain  pills 
may  possibly  be  in  particular  circum- 
stances, they  cannot  be  so  in  all;  and 
that,  as  surely  as  men  are  endowed  with 
constitutions  as  diversified  as  their 
features  and  habits,  so  surely  do  those 
quacks  lie  who  offer  them  one  nostrum 
for  all  their  ailments.  Meantime,  we 
think  that  medical  men,  and  the 
medical  press  generally,  are  quite  too 
squeamish  about  the  exposure  of  quack- 
ery. While  the  daily  prints  are  filled 
with  lying  histories  of  "  successful 
cases,"  calculated  to  entrap  the  grossly 
ignorant,  not  a  line  is  inserted  to  warn 
the  unwary  of  their  danger:  the  fools 
are  left  to  grow  wise  as  they  may, 
which  they  generally  do  at  last,  either 
when  too  late,  or  when  ii-reparable 
injury  is  already  done;  and  if  me- 
dical men  are  called  upon  to  interfere, 
it  is  either  to  repair  the  havoc  of" 
their  rivals,  or  perhaps  to  take  ofT 
the  responsibility  from  the  quack,  by 
being  in  at  the  death  of  his  patient. 
Let  medical  men  boldly  come  forward, 
and  publish  all  cases  in  which  they  find 
that  quack  medicine  has  been  produc- 
ti\e  of  mischief.  We,  for  our  parts, 
will  lend  them  all  the  aid,  in  this  re- 
spect, that  we  can  ;  and  we  will  venture 
to  say,  that  if,  by  such  means,  the 
malefactors  cannot  be  immediately  put 
in  the  way  of  condig-n  punishment, 
they  will  be  brought,  at  least,  to  shame 
and    ignominy    at    the    bar   of   public 
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justice,  and  lose  their  calling'.  We  ear- 
nestly request  our  correspondents  to  fur- 
nish us  with  illustrations:  it  is  a  duty 
they  owe  alike  to  others  and  to  them- 
selves. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  FILLS. 

We  cati  scarcely  go  into  any  street  in 
London  in  which  we  do  not  see  "Mori- 
son's  Universal  Pills,  for  the  cure  of 
every  disease,"  starin<i-  us  in  large  let- 
ters in  the  window  of  one  or  more  shops. 
We  learn,  too,  that  immense  numbers  of 
them  are  sent  not  only  to  every  part  of 
this  country,  but  to  the  Continent,  to 
India,  and  to  America.  Now  it  appears 
from  analysis,  that  tliey  depend  for  their 
medical  properties  chiefly  upon  gam- 
bog-e,  a  very  drastic  purgative,  long- 
used  in  medicine,  but  used  by  those 
who  understand  its  action,  in  very 
small  doses,  and  witli  much  caution. 
The  gamboge  exists  in  the  pills  marked 
No.  2  in  the  quantity  of  about  a  gTaiu 
and  a  half;  and  of  these,  six,  eight,  ten, 
and  upwards,  are  sometimes  given  at 
once  :  thus  the  patient  swallows  about 
fifteen  grains  of  gamboge  for  a  dose  ! ! 
But  besides,  each  pill  contains  in  addi- 
tion one  grain,  which  is  made  up 
between  aloes  and  colocynth,  two 
active  purgatives,  and  half  a  grain 
of  cream  of  tartar,  which  is  ])ro- 
bably  added  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing" the  ])ulvcrization,  and  blending 
tog-etlicr  of  the  other  substances.  Tlie 
pills  marked  No.  1  contain  less  gam- 
boge (about  a  grain),  and  more  cream  of 
tartar;  the  other  constituents  being 
the  same.  There  is  also,  in  both,  a 
trace  of  ginger.  That  a  mere  comjjound 
of  drastic  purgatives  should  be  put 
forth  as  capable  of  curing  "  every  dis- 
ease," might  be  deemed  the  acme  of 
absurdity,  did  we  not  see  that  the  pub- 
lic swallow  tlie  imposture  and  the  pills 
with  amazing  avidity.  And  this  leads 
us  to  remark,  that  the  components  are 
occasionally  very  inqierfectly  mixed — 
probably  from  large  quantities  being- 
prepared  at  a  time,  and  the  mass  not 
triturated  with  sufficient  care.  We 
have  repeatedly  known  cases  where  half 
a  dozen  ])ilU  have  produced  no  eflfect, 
and  3ct,  on  taking  one  or  two  more, 
most  violent  and  almost  uncontrol- 
able  purging  has  resulted  ; — a  circum- 
stance easily  accounted  for, by  supposing 


the  first  dose  to  have  contained  little 
more  than  cream  of  tartar  and  ginger, 
and  the  second  to  have  been  nearly  undi- 
luted gamboge.  At  this  season  such 
doses  are  eminently  calculated  to  prove 
injurious;  and  as  the  country  news- 
papers too  readily  admit  the  "  wonderful 
cures"sent  by  interested  parties,  we  deem 
it  a  duty  to  caution  the  public  against 
being  deluded  by  them. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL. 


CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ox  UNUNITED 
FRACTURE, 


Bv   Mr.  Brodie. 


Mr.  Brodie  operated  to-day  (July  16, 
1834)  upon  a  case  of  ununited  fracture. 
The  patient,  a  little  boy,  of  five  years  old, 
fractured  both  bones  of  the  riijht  leg  two 
years  ago.  The  tibia  was  broken  at  about 
its  centre,  the  fibula  about  an  incli  below. 
The  ease  has  been  treated  bv  continued  pres- 
sure and  setons,  and  both  these  methods 
have  failed.  Mr.  Brodie  cut  down  upon  the 
broken  portions  of  the  tibia,  removed  some 
soft  ligamentous  structure,  which  was 
found  between  them,  and  dressed  the  in- 
cision to  the  b  ttom  with  lint;  after  which 
he  made  the  following  observatiims  ; — 

Gentlemen, — T  shall  not  now  say  all 
that  might  be  said  upon  the  subject  of 
ununited  fracture;  because,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  one  upon  which  a  whole  vo- 
lume might  be  written;  and  because,  in 
the  next  place,  a  few  months  since  I  gave 
a  lecture  on  these  cases,  which  many  of 
you  heard. 

This  boy  fractured  his  leg  two  years 
ago  :  both  bones  were  broken ;  the  tibia 
at  its  centre,  the  fibula  about  an  inch 
below.  The  fracture  was  treated  in  the 
usual  way,  but  did  not  unite.  A  surgeon 
of  considerable  eminence  passed  in  a  seton 
between  the  broken  ends  of  the  bo7ie.  This 
practice  has  been  of  late  years  very  com- 
monly had  recourse  to.  It  was  first  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Physic,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  I  have  tried  it  in  three  cases,  in  two  of 
which  it  succeeded:  but  the  experience  of 
Dr.  Physic  would  seem  to  show  that  this 
])racticc  rarely  succeeds,  except  in  the 
ujijier  extremity.  Amongst  the  cases  in 
wliich  he  adopted  it,  I  have  been  informed 
that  there  was  not  one  case  of  ununited 
fracture  of  the  lower  extremity  in  which 
it  did  not  fail:  indeed,  I  am  not  aware 
that    there    is  a  single  case  on  record  in 
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uhicl)  It  has  succeeded  in  tlie  lower  limb, 
excepting  one  which  was  under  iny  care. 
The  patient  was  a  boy,  in  this  hosjiital, 
with  an  ununited  fracture  of  the  thic;h. 
A  seton  was  introduced  between  the  broken 
ends  of  the  bone,  and  he  recovered.  In  the 
present  instance,  it  would  be  absurd  to  re- 
sort to  this  plan;  since  it  has,  as  I  just 
now  said,  been  already  tried,  and  has  failed. 

There  is  another  method  which  was,  I  be- 
lieve, first  suifgested  by  Mr.  Amesbury. 
He  recommends  you  to  press  together  the 
broken  extremities  of  the  bone  in  opposite 
directions,  so  as  to  keep  them  constantly 
and  forcibly  in  contact.  Now  this  plan, 
which  is,  at  the  same  time,  ingenious  and 
scientific,  I  have  often  known  to  suc- 
ceed ;  and  I  had  a  patient  here  last  au- 
tumn, whose  case  I  then  made  the  subject 
of  a  clinical  lecture,  with  whom  it  suc- 
ceeded. But  in  this  little  boy's  case  it 
has  been  already  tried — tried,  too,  under 
very  favourable  circumstances — under  the 
superintendance  of  Mr.  Amesbury  him- 
self; but  without  success. 

In  former  times,  it  was  a  common  prac- 
tice to  cut  down  upon  the  bones  engaged 
in  an  ununited  fracture,  and  to  remove 
their  extremities  with  a  saw :  in  other 
words,  to  make  a  severe  compound  frac- 
ture. This  practice  has  been,  I  believe, 
occasionally  successful ;  but  the  instances 
of  its  success  have  been  very  few,  com- 
pared with  those  of  its  failure.  I  remem- 
ber conversing  with  an  old  surgeon  of  emi- 
nence, who  had  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  seeing  this  practice  resorted  to,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  had  not  himself  known  a 
.single  case  in  which  it  had  been  attended 
with  advantage.  But,  at  any  rate,  there 
would  be  a  decided  objection  to  it  in  this 
case;  for  if  I  were  to  remove  much  of  the 
tibia  with  the  saw,  the  severed  ends  would 
not  come  in  contact  again,  unless  I  were 
to  perform  the  same  oj)eration  on  the 
fibula;  and  this  would  be  altogether  a 
frightful  operation,  attended  with  consi- 
derable danger  to  the  patient.  What,  then, 
can  be  done  ?  Sir  E.  Home  was  accus- 
tomed to  mention,  in  his  lectures,  delivered 
in  this  hospital,  a  remarkable  case 
which  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hunter. 
A  patient  had  an  ununited  fracture  of  the 
humerus,  in  which  a  false  joint  had  form- 
ed. Mr.  Hunter  cut  down  upon  the  part, 
and  having  introduced  a  spatula,  scraped 
the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone  ;  inflamma- 
tion followed;  lymph  was  efl'used,  and  be- 
came organized.  Bone  was  deposited  in 
its  centre;  and  in  a  short  time  bony  an- 
chylosis took  place.  In  this  case  I  have 
jierffu-nied  a  similar  operation  ;  and  I 
trust  that  it  may  have  a  similar  result. 

Whc)i  a  fracture  is  not  united  by  bone, 
it  generally  iiappcns  that  it  is  united  by 
ligament,     Occasionally  a  i)orlion  of  mus- 


cle has  been  found  interposed  between  the 
broken  ends  of  the  bone;  but  generally 
they  are  united  by  a  kind  of  ligamentous 
structure  :  in  other  words,  the  constitution 
is  often  not  strong  enough  to  form  new 
bone,  but  it  is  strong  enough  to  form  cal- 
lus or  ligament.  Sometimes  the  broken 
ends  of  the  bone  are  quite  separate  from 
erch  other,  and  a  complete  joint  is  formed. 
When  this  hajipens,  the  ends  of  the  bones 
entering  into  the  fracture  are  covei-ed  over 
with  a  ligamentous  structure,  and  are  en- 
closed in  a  complete  capsular  ligament, 
which  is  lined  by  a  regular  synovial  mem- 
brane. A  very  interesting  dissection  of  a 
case  of  this  kind  is  related  by  Sir  E.  Home, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgieal 
Knowledge.  Now  in  this  case  I  thought, 
from  the  great  mobility  of  the  parts,  that 
there  'nas  probably  a  false  joint;  but  upon 
cutting  down  upon  the  tibia,  I  found  that 
the  two  portions  of  bone  were  connected 
by  a  structure  which  seemed  half  liga- 
mentous and  half  cartilaginous.  This  sub- 
stance I  cut  away,  as  you  saw,  with  the 
scalpel,  and  then  scraped  the  fractured  ex- 
tremities of  the  bone ;  after  which  I 
dressed  the  incision  down  to  the  very  bot- 
tom with  lint.  The  lint  I  shall  leave  in 
for  three  or  four  days;  I  shall  then  re- 
move it,  and  perhaps  put  in  some  more. 
I  shall  allow  the  cavity  to  fill  up  with 
granulations:  when  this  is  accomplished, 
I  propose  to  apply  pressure,  according  to 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Amesbury,  in  order 
to  keep  the  parts  firmly  in  contact.  But  it 
may  be  asked  why  I  have  done  nothing  for 
the  fibula.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  fibula  may  unite  of 
itself,  if  I  should  succeed  in  the  cure  of  the 
tibia.  The  tibia,  if  it  gets  well,  will  act  as  a 
splint  constantly  applied  to  the  fibula,  and 
will  keep  it  in  a  state  of  constant  rest. 
But  even  if  the  fractured  fibula  were  not 
to  unite,  no  great  harm  or  inconvenience 
would,  I  apjjrehend,  follow.  The  princi- 
pal office  of  the  fibula  is  to  furnish  a  sur- 
face for  the  attachment  of  the  interosseous 
ligament  and  various  muscles.  It  is  the 
tibia  which  bears  the  weight  of  the  body ; 
and  a  leg  would  be  strong  enough  for 
walking  upon,  and  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses, even  though  there  should  be  a  false 
joint  in  the  fibula.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  operation  is  a  very  trifling  operation 
for  the  tibia,  but  is  very  far  from  a  trifling- 
operation  for  the  fibula.  The  tibia  is  co- 
vered anteriorly  merely  by  the  integu- 
ments, and  it  is  easy  to  get  at  once  down 
to  the  bone,  without  disturbing  any  other 
parts;  but  the  fibula  is  very  diflerently  si- 
tuated. In  order  to  arrive  at  it,  fascia, 
and  a  mass  of  muscle,  must  be  cut  through, 
and  altogether  great  injury  must  be  in- 
flicted on  these  various  textures,  as  well  a« 
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on  nerves  and  bloodvessels.  Absecsses 
may  form — indeed  suppuration  must  be 
neeessarv  to  the  eure  of  such  a  wound — 
sinuses  may  form — matter  may  burrow 
amongst  the  museles  of  the  leg,  and  in- 
duce a  series  of  symptoms  as  formidable  as 
tliose  which  we  often  find  to  attend  ab- 
scesses burrowing  amongst  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh.  In  fact,  sudi  an  operation 
would  in  all  probability  produce  nothing 
but  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  compound 
fracture,  and  might  even  terminate  fatally. 
These  seem  to  me  to  be  abundant  reasons 
for  not  applying  to  the  fibula  an  operation 
such  as  1  have  performed  on  the  tibia.  If 
the  fibula  be  made  the  subject  of  an  ope- 
ration at  all,  it  will  be  done  with  more 
safety  after  the  union  of  the  tibia  has 
been  accomijlislied. 


CLINICAL    OBSERVATIOiNS, 
Bv  Mr.  C^sar   Hawkins, 

At  St.  George's  Hospital. 

1.  Strictiire  and  Disease  of  the  Kidneif. 
'2.  Effusion  of  Uritie  and  Disease  of  the  Kidiieii. 
3.  Slonghing,  with  Disease  of  the  Kidney, 
4  &  5.  Tico  Cases  of  Liihotomii, 


The  true  use,  gentlemen,  of  pafhologj-,  is 
not,  as  many  persons  seem  inclined  to  l)e- 
lieve,  tlie  mere  knowledge  of  the  altera- 
tion of  structure  which  diseased  parts 
undergo,  but  the  connecting  these  altera- 
tions with  the  symptoms  previously  ob- 
served, so  as  to  enable  us  to  recognise 
disease  in  its  early  stages,  before  altera- 
tion of  structure  has  commenced,  or  made 
much  progress.  It  is  in  this  way  only  that 
we  can  hope  to  make  our  pathdlogical 
observations  subservient  to  the  eure  of 
our  patient.  Now  I  brought  under  your 
notice,  a  few  weeks  since,  some  cases  of 
tlie  obscure  and  interesting  diseases  to 
which  the  kidney  is  liable*;  and  as  one 
of  these  eases  has  ended  fatally  within 
these  few  days,  we  will,  if  you  please, 
terminate  our  observations  of  "it  by  a  few 
remarks  upon  its  final  result; — I  mean 
the  case  of  Jolm  VVeighell,  with  stricture 
and  disease  of  tlie  kidney.  As  far  as  the 
kidneys  were  concerned,  there  was  no 
change  since  our  former  lecture  u])on  this 
subject :  the  sym])toms  continued  in  the 
same  (luiet  form,  and  there  was  no  return 
of  suppuration  from  these  organs  ;  but  he 
became   gradually   pale,  and   weak,   and 

*  See  the  i^resent  volume  of  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette, ji;ige41'(J. 


emaciated,  without  pain  in  the  back,  or 
otlier  inconvenience  referable  to  the  kid- 
ney ;  and  about  the  20th  of  June  he  be- 
came further  reduced  by  diarrhoea,  with 
a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which, 
however,  seemed  rather  to  be  general  than 
distinctly  in  the  course  of  the  ureters.  This 
returned  at  intervals,  and  he  became 
gradually  worn  out,  and  died  on  the  6th 
of  July,  having  for  a  day  or  two  com- 
plained of  intense  pain  in  his  head,  and 
having  slept  a  good  deal,  but  without  the 
tendency  to  stupor,  obsericd  on  a  former 
occasion. 

During  this  time  his  urethral  com- 
plaints remained  nearly  in  the  same  state, 
except  that  the  suppuration  from  the  ab- 
scess, which  I  told  you  I  believed  to  exist 
in  the  prostate  gland,  was  lessened;  and 
that  about  a  fortnight  before  his  death 
the  cartilaginous  tumour  in  tlie  perineum 
a  little  increased  again,  though  not  to 
the  same  size  as  on  his  first  admission 
into  tlie  hospital.  During  this  time  I 
occasionally  passed  a  catheter  through 
the  stricture ;  but  for  the  most  part  his 
state  of  health  prevented  my  trying  to 
do  so. 

Now  let  us  observe  the  state  of  the 
urinary  organs.  First,  you  see  this  cavity 
situated  chiefly  in  front  of  the  stricture, 
in  the  midst  of  the  perineal  tumor ;  it  is 
now,  you  observe,  a  small  abscess,  com- 
municating with  the  urethra;  but  during 
most  of  the  time  it  was  a  small  dilatation 
only  of  the  urethra,  and  contained  a  little 
mine,  which  could  be  pressed  out  of  it ; 
and  the  suppuration  was  probably  during 
the  time  it  recently  enlarged.  This  cavity 
never  obstructed  the  bougies,  and  could 
i-eadily  be  avoided.  Next  you  see  the  broad 
and  firm  stricture,  dense  and  white  in  ap- 
pearance.and  thenrethra,turned  and  twisted 
at  the  part.  The  stricture  was,  in  fact,  more 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other;  and  you 
will  recollect  my  showing  you  sometimes 
that  the  end  of  the  instrument  had  to  be 
moved  to  the  left  side  before  it  could  be 
made  to  go  round  the  point  of  obstruction 
— a  tolerable-sized  catheter  used,  however, 
of  late,  to  go  through  the  stricture.  Next 
you  see  the  abscess  in  the  prostate  gland, 
a  good  deal  of  the  back  of  which  has  been 
absorbed,  to  form  the  parietcs  of  the 
cavity ;  the  abscess  may  be  large  enough 
to  contain  a  table-spoonful  of  ]>us,  and  by 
its  situation  in  contact  with  the  rectum, 
may  have  contributed  to  the  occurrence  of 
the  diarrhoea  under  which  he  suffered. 
You  see  also  the  opening  into  the  urethra 
by  the  side  of  the  verumontanum,  in  which 
I  told  you  the  jioint  of  the  catheter  was 
frecjucntly  obstructed.  liook,  in  tlie  next 
place,  to  the  effect  u])on  the  bladder  of 
constant  straining  against  the  stricture : 
it  is  thickened  to  the  extent  of  above  half 
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an  inch,  and  tlie  large  fasciculi  of  muscu- 
lar fibres  project  far  into  the  bladder,  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  dark-coloured, 
vascular,  and  inflamed,  being  folded  into 
numerous  little  pouches  beneath  the  net- 
work of  the  inner  fibres.  Then  you  ob- 
serve the  ureters,  the  pelves  of  the  kidneys, 
and  the  infundibula,  somewhat  enlarged, 
esjiecially  the  renal  pelvis  of  the  left  side, 
and  their  mucous  membrane  inflamed. 
Lastly,  you  see  that  kind  of  alteration  of 
structure  in  both  kidneys  which  occasion- 
ed the  symptoms  I  detailed  on  a  foiTuer  oc- 
casion :  the  secreting  structure  in  both 
being  firm  and  condensed,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour ;  and  the  left  kidney,  which  is  nearly 
of  its  natural  size,  more  vascular  and  brittle 
than  the  right,  which  is  diminished  to  half 
its  natural  bulk ;  and  in  this  part  of  it, 
not  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
around  the  dilated  infundibula.  When 
speaking  to  you  of  this  case  before,  I  men- 
tioned the  different  ways  in  which  pus 
was  secreted  in  the  kidney ;  and  I  said, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  preceded  the  discharge  of  pus, 
I  rather  suspected  that  it  came  from  a  cir- 
cumscribed abscess.  I  have  looked,  how- 
ever, into  this  part,  and  although  indented 
on  the  surface,  and  nearly  absorbed,  I  can- 
not say  I  see  any  thing  like  the  remains  of 
an  abscess;  so  that  I  conclude  the  pus 
must  have  come  away  in  the  more  usual 
manner,  by  secretion  from  the  mucous  sur- 
face. You  might  perhaps  think  that  the 
<]uantity  was  too  great  for  this  source,  but 
I  have  often  seen  many  ounces  secreted  daily 
from  the  kidney,  as  in  this  case,  without 
any  breacli_of  surface.  And  as  it  happens 
that  another  interesting  case,  which  has 
ended  fatally  this  week,  shows  you  this 
fact  in  a  marked  degree,  I  will  next  bring 
it  before  you. 

Pollard  Tate,  aged  .33  years,  was  ad- 
mitted on  Friday,  June  27th,  in  this  state. 
He  is  a  carpenter,  of  full  plethoric  habit, 
and  has  been  subject  to  stricture,  with  oc- 
casional retention  of  urine,  for  the  last  six 
years,  though  he  has  done  nothing  for  it. 
On  Sunday  night,  when  in  bed,  he  felt  a 
desire  to  make  water,  but  was  unable 
to  do  .so ;  only  a  little  dribbling  away, 
with  much  straining;  nor  has  any  Avater 
come  away  since,  except  by  drops.  On 
Monday  the  penis  began  to  swell  ;  he 
passed  a  bad  night ;  and  on  Tuesday  he 
had  several  rigors,  the  swelling  ncrw  ex- 
tending to  the  scrotum.  The  swelling 
went  on  increasing  till  Friday,  the  27th, 
when  he  first  applied  to  a  medical  man, 
who  sent  him  to  the  hospital. 

On  his  admission,  the  penis  and  scro- 
tum, the  perineum,  and  lower  part  of  the 
al)domen,  were  enormously  swelled,  and  of 
a  vivid  red  colour :  he  was  in  verv  great 


pain,  with  some  fever,  and  the  bladder  was 
much  distended  with  water. 

Now,  I  told  you,  some  time  ago,  when 
speaking  of  efl'usion  of  urine,  that  I  liked, 
if  possible,  to  pass  a  catheter  into  the 
bladder,  and  in  making  the  necessary 
incisions,  to  let  one  of  tliem  reach  the 
instrument  in  the  urethra,  near  the  usual 
scat  of  the  stricture.  I  found,  ho\Aever, 
here  that  the  catheter  would  not  at  first 
pass,  from  the  tense  state  of  the  parts,  and 
from  the  quantity  of  sloughs  in  which  the 
point  was  obstructed,  even  near  the  end  of 
the  penis ;  I  therefore  made  several  inci- 
sions in  the  scrotum  and  penis  of  consider- 
able depth  and  length,  and  another  in  the 
perineum,  down  to  the  usual  situation  of 
the  effusion  ;  which  last,  in  fact,  gave  exit 
subsequently  to  some  urine,  besides  that 
which  came  through  the  catheter.  I  gave 
him  fifty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  had  him 
])laced  in  a  warm  bath  as  soon  as  the 
hemorrhage  ceased.  Two  hours  after- 
wards he  was  much  more  comfortable ; 
the  swelling  was  not  above  half  the  size  it 
had  been  previously;  and  after  some  little 
difficulty,  the  catheter  now  entered  the 
bladder,  and  drew  oft'  the  water  which  dis- 
tended it. 

When  you  first  see  such  cases  as  these, 
you  may  think,  perhaps,  if  a  stricture  is  so 
bad,  and  produces  so  serious  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  exjuilsion  of  the  urine,  that 
the  urethra  actually  gives  way  behind  it; 
that  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  must 
be  almost  impossible;  but  in  ])ractice  you 
will  fortunately  find  that  there  is  seldom 
much  difliculty ;  for  the  urine  having 
made  its  way  into  the  cellular  structure, 
the  patient  is  in  great  measure  relieved 
from  his  violent  pain  and  straining,  and 
the  spasm  of  the  stricture  giving  way, 
it  admits  an  instrument  with  tolerable 
facility.  This  man,  for  instance,  bore 
a  catheter  of  considerable  size,  so  that  but 
little  water  passed  through  the  sloughy 
parts.  Probably,  indeed,  in  him  the  stric- 
ture actually  sloughed  away,  at  that  time, 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  urethra 
having  been  destroyed,  as  you  saw  at  the 
examination. 

This  case  aff'orded  you  an  admirable 
example  of  the  eff'ects  of  incisions  in  reliev- 
ing cellular  inflammation,  in  contrast  with 
the  case  of  Irish,  which  we  considered  in 
the  last  lecture  :  in  that  case  the  whole  of 
the  integuments  of  the  penis,  scrotum, 
and  perineum,  and  even  the  coats  of  the 
the  testis,  were  destroyed  by  simple  cellu- 
lar inflammation,  which  had  lasted  only 
two  days,  and  in  which  no  opportunity 
was  aff'orded  of  making  incisions  till  the 
parts  were  almost  dead,  and  yet  the  exa- 
mination showed  ns  yesterday  that  the 
urethra  was  perfectly  healthy,  though  the 
case  looked  so  much  like  effusion  of  urine. 
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when  it  was  first  adniilted.  In  this  case, 
<m  the  otlier  hand,  notwithstanding  the 
irritation  of  extensive  infiltration  of  urine, 
not  a  sini^le  portion  of  skin  died,  hecause 
t!ie  incisions  were  made  in  time  to  save  it. 

Four  or  five  days  after  Tate's  admission, 
I  took  this  little  calculus,  like  a  grain 
of  coffee  in  shape  and  apDcarance,  from 
one  of  the  incisions  on  the  penis.  I  look 
upon  this,  from  his  history,  as  having  pro- 
hahly  been  the  consequence  of  his  stric- 
ture, and  the  immediate  cause  of  the  effu- 
sion, by  having  been  forced  out  by  the 
bladder  against  the  stricture,  and  having 
become  so  impacted  in  the  already- narrow 
canal  as  to  block  it  up  completely. 

You  have  watched,  I  believe,  the  pro- 
gress of  this  case,  and  saw  that  it  was 
very  favourable  for  several  days,  all  the 
sloughs  having  come  away  from  under  the 
skin  of  the  penis,  scrotum,  and  perineum, 
the  discharge  having  become  healthy,  and 
the  sores  granulating  well;  during  wliich 
time  the  catheter  was  kept  in  the  bladder, 
and  the  constitutional  treatment  consisted 
merely  of  some  occasional  purgatives, 
with  saline  mixture  and  ammonia,  and  of 
moderately  good  diet;  beef- tea,  and  so  on. 
In  fact,  as  to  the  effusion  of  urine,  he  had 
nearly  recovered  from  his  danger,  and 
inighl  have  recovered  but  for  more  serious 
disease :  he  had,  indeed,  besides,  some  erv- 
sijielas,  which  commenced  on  the  1st  July; 
l)ut  this  was  mild,  and  confined  to  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  and  scarcely  affected 
Lis  system,  and  did  not  in  the  least  inter- 
fere with  the  cleaning  of  the  sores. 

In  this  case,  then,  no  skin  mortified ; 
but,  in  fact,  very  extensive  destruction, 
even  of  the  integuments,  by  effusion  of 
nrine,  is  rapidly  recovered  from  in  persons 
apjiarcntly  so  healthy  as  this  man  seemed 
to  be,  during  the  first  few  days.  Indeed, 
you  have  only  to  recollect  Irish's  case, 
which  I  have  alluded  to,  to  believe  this; 
for,  although  more  skin  was  lost  than 
[  have  seen  even  in  effusion  of  urine,  yet 
the  surface  of  the  testes  and  spermatic 
cords,  and  the  other  parts  around,  were 
healthy;  and  he,  too,  might  have  survived, 
but  for  the  inflammation,  almost  amount- 
ing to  gangrene,  which  we  saw  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  which 
was  indicated  even  on  his  admission,  by 
commencing  aphthous  ulcerations  in  the 
mouth,  and  which  was  ultimately  fatal  by 
diarrhoea. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  favourable 
condition  of  Tate  at  first,  you  saw,  on  the 
morning  of  the  .3rd  of  this  month,  a  sud- 
den change  in  the  exjircssion  of  his  coun- 
tenance, a  complete  prostrationof  strength, 
and  a  cojiious  perspiration,  with  coldness 
of  the  hands  and  feet.  This  alarming 
condition  ccmtinued,  and  he  was  scarcely 
at  any   time  excited    by   a   considerable 


quantity  of  wine,  and  other  stimulants, 
which  were  given  him.  On  the  (ith, 
our  notes  still  notice  the  cold  clammy 
sweat,  without  apparent  cause;  for  the 
erysijelas,  at  this  time,  was  scarcely 
spreading,  and  was  of  a  better  colour,  and 
the  local  state  did  not  account  for  it,  the 
wounds  being  clean,  and  the  skin  quite 
healthy. 

To  what,  then,  was  this  owing  ?  Sup- 
puration some  where  was  evident;  but  where 
was  it  ?  I  spoke  to  you,  at  one  time,  of  the 
possibility  of  the  effusion  having  produced 
inflammation  in  the  pelvis;  but,  in  ge- 
neral, the  inflammation  is  bounded  by  the 
deep  fascia  of  the  pelvis,  on  the  outside 
of  which  the  effusion  invariably  takes  place; 
he  had  had  no  pain  about  the  sacrum, 
or  above  the  pubes;  and  this  cause  did 
not  seem  probable,  or  was  there  absorp- 
tion of  pus,  or  other  diseased  secretions,  so 
as  to  occasion  those  secondary  abscesses 
which  are  but  too  common  in  surgical 
practice.  This,  on  the  whole,  seemed  the 
most  probable  supposition  ;  but  if  so,  no 
local  deposit  yet  made  its  appearance.  On 
the  6th,  indeed,  he  had  slight  diarrhoea,  and 
a  little  tenderness  of  the  abdomen ;  and  on 
the  day  of  his  death  pain  was  complained  of 
in  one  wrist-joint.  He  sunk,  however,  on 
the  8th  July,  and  the  state  of  the  kidneys 
afforded  sufficient  ground  for  his  previous 
condition,  though  no  complaint  was  made, 
which  could  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
condition,  while  he  was  in  the  hospital. 
The  bladder  was  nearly  in  the  same  state 
as  Weighell's,  much  thickened,  and  reticu- 
lated, and  inflamed,  and  contained  a  good 
deal  of  thick  bloody  urine.  The  ureters 
were  very  much  dilated  and  inflamed,  and 
both  of  them  were  twisted  and  obstructed 
near  the  kidney,  as  you  ma}-  see,  by  other 
preparations  in  the  museum,  is  often  the 
case  in  stricture.  The  pelves  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  infundibula,  were  much  more 
distended  than  in  V^'eighell ;  in  a  high 
state  of  inflammation^  and  the  kidneys 
themselves  were  coated  with  thick  yellow 
lymph ;  and  all  these  parts  were  on  both 
sides  full  of  a  dark,  bloody,  purulent  se- 
cretion, quite  pul]\v  in  consistence,  and 
which  had  passed  down  in  great  quantity 
into  the  bladder.  The  structure  of  both 
organs  was  inflamed,  but  not  yet  con- 
densed or  diminished  in  bulk,  as  in 
Weigliell.  In  the  right  kidney,  where 
most  lymph  had  been  deposited,  one  or 
two  of  the  infundibula  looked  like  distinct 
abscesses.  Subsequent  examination,  how- 
ever, shewed  that  this  was  not  the  case, 
the  cavities  all  communicating  with  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  by  continuous  muci  us 
surface. 

So  many  ounces  of  jnirulent  fluid  being 
thus  evidently  formed  by  the  mucous  sur- 
face in  this  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
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we  found  no  abscess  in  the  kidney  in 
Weighcll.  I  hope,  too,  you  attended  to 
the  appearance  of  the  secretion,  as  it  is 
exactly  like  that  which  has  come  away 
during  the  several  attacks  of  renal  disease 
that  another  patient,  Colston,  has  had, 
though  in  him  not  yet  fatal;  that  is  to 
say,  there  is  a  quantity  of  blood  with  the 
piis,  coming  away  not  in  small  coagula,  as 
it  did  in  some  measure  in  Weighell,  but 
as  a  sanguineous  secretion,  without  rup- 
ture of  vessels. 

This  patient,  then,  died  of  renal  dis- 
ease, produced  by  his  neglected  stricture  ; 
and  it  shews  you  the  extent  to  which  renal 
disease  may  go  on  without  producing  com- 
plaint ;  this  patient  being  a  remarkably 
stout  healthy-looking  person,  whohad  never 
resorted  to  medical  aid  till  several  days  after 
effusion  of  urine  had  taken  place;  and  fur- 
ther, you  have  seen  the  sudden  and  fatal 
aggravation  of  the  renal  disease,  notwith- 
standing its  previous  slow  and  insidious 
progress.  Such,  Joo,  is  often  the  cause  of 
death  after  the  operation  of  lithotomy, 
especially  in  old  persons,  the  stone  pro- 
ducing the  same  disease  of  the  kidney  as 
in  this  person  was  occasioned  by  the  stric- 
ture; and  just  in  the  same  way  they  sud- 
denly sink,  after  apparently  going  on  well 
for  a  few  days  ;  such,  too,  is  the  condition 
occasionally,  when  you  think,  during  its 
treatment,  that  you  have  nearly  cured  a 
stricture. 

You  will  take  notice,  also,  that  this  is 
one  of  the  dangers  to  whidi  patients  are 
equally  exposed  after  the  new  operation  of 
lithotrity,  as  well  as  after  the  old  method 
of  extracting  stone.  In  fact,  I  cannot  help 
believing  that  the  danger  following  the 
operation  of  breaking  down  stones  in  the 
bladder  is  as  much  too  lightly  regarded 
as  those  of  lithotomy  have  been  exagger- 
ated in  the  opinions  both  of  medical  men 
and  of  the  public.  It  is  well  known  that, 
in  this  country  at  least,  a  great  degree  of 
selection  has  been  observed  in  the  cases  in 
which  lithotrity  has  been  to  any  extent 
performed,  while  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  often  obliged  to  perform  the  operations 
of  lithotomy  against  our  judgment — in  un- 
favourable as  well  as  favourable  cases — in 
those  even  in  which  the  other  operation 
has  been  declined.  Tables  have  formerly 
been  published  of  the  result  of  many  cases 
of  litlirotrity,  whence,  without  so  much 
selection,  it  world  seem  that  the  mortality 
has  been  as  high  as  after  lithotomy ;  and 
even  with  all  the  present  improvements  in 
the  method  employed,  so  many  fatal  cases 
liave  occurred,  even  in  the  most  expe- 
rienced hands,  that  I  much  doubt  whether, 
in  old  cases  of  stone,  where  there  is 
any  suspicion  of  disease  of  the  kid- 
ney, or  other  serious  disorganization,  it 
would  not  be  less  dangerous  to  have  the 


operation  of  lithotomy  performed  than 
that  of  lithotrity.  I  am  not  alluding  to  a 
case  which  you  saw  last  year  in  this  hos- 
pital, under  Baron  Heurteloup,  because 
the  occurrence  of  sanguineous  apoplexy, 
which  was  there  fatal,  might  have  oc- 
curred after  any  operation,  and  did  not 
detract  from  the  value  of  the  operation  ; 
but  I  am  alluding  to  several  other  well 
known  cases.  Nor,  in  fact,  is  it  at  all  sur- 
prising that  there  should  be  sometimes 
considerable  irritation,  when  we  consider 
that  the  stone  itself,  or  its  numerous  frag- 
ments, remain  behind  to  excite  irritation, 
in  addition  to  that  produced  by  jjcrhaps 
several  successive  operations  with  the  in- 
struments. The  fact  is,  that  if  you  take 
away  the  two  dangers — 1st,  of  disease  and 
disorganization  of  the  bladder  and  kid- 
neys, which  is  equal  in  the  two  cases;  and, 
2dlv,  of  large  stones,  by  the  extraction  of 
which  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  about 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  necessarily  occa- 
sioned, (but  the  breaking  down  of  which 
must  also  be  more  or  less  tedious  and  ha- 
zardous,) then  I  am  satisfied  that  the  ope- 
ration of  lithotomy  is  by  no  means  so  dan- 
gerous as  is  commonly  imugined,  provided 
the  operation  has  been  so  performed  as  to 
leave  a  free  and  depending  wound  of  the 
external  parts  for  the  urine  to  escape,  and 
a  small  wound  of  the  internal  parts  con- 
nected with  the  prostate. 

How  trivial  the  operation  is,  under 
these  circumstances,  you  can  see,  I  ho])e, 
in  two  little  boys  Iving  in  the  next  beds  to 
one  another,  on  whom  1  have  performed 
the  operation  of  lithotomy.  The  first  of 
these,  George  Stone,  a  little  boy  between 
five  and  six,  admitted  on  the  4th  of  last 
month,  had  only  slight  symptoms  of  stone, 
though  they  had  commenced  before  he 
was  a  year  old.  I  removed  the  stone  (m 
the  19th  of  last  month,  and  you  saw  that 
he  had  not  even  the  slightest  fever,  at  least 
I  did  not  myself  observe  the  least  accelera- 
tion of  pulse.  On  the  26th,  a  week  after- 
wards, our  notes  tell  us  that  some  urine 
began  to  come  through  the  urethra;  and 
since  the  2d  July,  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
dayafter  the  operation, not  a  drop  has  come 
through  the  wound.  July  6th,  the  wound 
was  almost  well ;  and  it  would  probably 
have  to-day  been  quite  so,  but  that  he  is 
in  such  spirits  as  to  have  rather  irritated 
it,  by  not  being  able  to  keep  his  legs  quiet. 
I  may  observe,  with  regard  to  the  stone, 
that  it  had  very  much  the  appearance  of 
being  partly  in  a  cyst,  for  it  could  only  be 
felt  in  sounding  by  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment turned  towards  the  pubes;  and  it 
was  quite  fixed  in  this  situation  during 
the  operation,  from  which  I  had  to  dis- 
lodge it,  with  some  little  diiKculty,  by  the 
finger  turned  quite  up  above  the  pubes; 
and  you  can  see  how  peculiar  the  shape  of 
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the  stone  is,  as  if  this  narrow  part  may 
have  been  confined.  I  do  not  mean  posi- 
tively to  assert  that  it  was  so;  but  if  not, 
it  must  iiave  been  very  tightly  held  by  the 
contracted  bladder,  both  in  sounding  and 
in  the  extraction. 

The  other  case  is  also  a  little  boy,  of 
about  six  (James  Elmes),  edmitted  on  the 
2d  July.  As  the  operation,  however,  was 
only  performed  yesterday,  the  10th,  I  cannot 
assert  that  he  is  in  no  danger ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  will  do  as  well  as  the 
other  child,  having  at  present  not  the 
smallest  sign  of  any  bad  symptom :  indeed 
he  has  ])as.sed  a  better  night,  and  seems 
actually  better  than  before  he  was  operated 
on  *.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  (on  the  suppo 
sition  that  the  operation  of  lithotomy  is  in 
itself  not  a  dangerous  one)  that  he  should 
actually  be  in  a  better  condition;  for  not- 
withstanding the  difficulty  there  has  been 
in  detecting  the  stone,  his  sufferings  from 
it  have  been  very  severe,  as,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  pain  in  the  penis  and  bladder, 
and  the  occasional  stoppage  of  the  water 
while  he  is  making  it,  he  has  had  so  much 
irritation  as  to  have  experienced  several 
attacks  of  complete  retention  of  urine, 
which  is  by  no  means  a  common  symptom 
of  stone,  requiring  the  use  of  the  catheter. 
On  his  admission,  what  is  more  usual,  he 
was  unable  to  retain  it  a  moment  after 
the  pain  came  on ;  indeed  it  constantly 
dribbled  away,  so  that  I  have  scarcely  seen 
any  of  it,  in  order  to  examine  it.  He  was 
in  constant  sufi'cring,  and  had  prolapsus 
ani  to  a  great  degi-ee,  in  consequence  of 
the  bowels  always  acting  violently  when 
the  pain  in  the  bladder  was  severe. 

This  boy  was  in  the  hospital  in  May 
of  last  year,  when  I  was  unable  to  de- 
tect the  stone,  and,  having  scarlet  fever, 
he  was  taken  home  again ;  nor  was  it 
perceived  either  before  that  time,  nor 
since,  although  a  sound  or  catheter  has 
often  been  used  by  different  persons.  On 
sounding  him  a  few  days  ago,  however, 
the  stone  was  immediately  perceived,  but 
you  observed,  when  he  was  brought  into 
the  theatre,  that  my  colleagues  could  not 
immediately  detect  its  presence.  If  you 
examine  the  stone,  you  will  perceive  the 
probable  reason  of  this  uncertainty;  and 
why,  when  it  was  perceived,  although  as 
large  as  a  nutmeg,  it  seemed  much  smaller 
than  it  really  was.  This  was  because  it  is 
soft  and  rough  on  the  outside,  fnnn  an  ex- 
terior layer,  apparently  of  triple  phosphate 
of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  and  because  it 
is  very  light  in  proportion  to  its  diameter; 
consequently  it  neither  rung  when  struck, 
as  a  firmer  stone  does,  nor  appeared  so 
large  when  poised  in  the  concave  side  of 

*  July  22(1 — Since  this  lecture  was  delivered 
this  boy  has  gone  on  quite  well,  and  most  of  the 
water  already  passes  by  the  urethra. 


the  sound ;  for  this  stone  also,  as  is  often 
the  case  in  children,  was  not  perceived  to- 
wards the  back  of  the  bladder,  but  only 
when  the  sound  was  drawn  towards  the 
pubes. 

You  had  an  opportunity,  during  the 
operation,  of  seeing  the  curious  extent  to 
which  intus-susception,  or  j^rolapsus  of  the 
rectum,  may  take  place,  in  consequence  of 
the  irritation  of  a  stone  upon  the  rectum; 
for  I  have  seJdom  seen  so  large  a  descent 
even  in  an  adult.  The  boy  held  his 
breath  most  resolutely  the  moment  the 
external  incision  was  begun,  so  that  the 
bowel  was  forced  down,  and,  as  you  saw, 
it  almost  baffled  the  attempts  that  my 
colleague  made  to  reduce  it  and  keep  it  up, 
and  it  required  some  caution  not  to  wound 
it  in  comjileting  the  incision  into  the  mem- 
branous part  of  the  urethra;  as  it  formed, 
after  the  reduction,  a  large  tumor  within 
the  outlet  of  the  pelvi.s,  which  completely 
filled  the  space  between  the  sides  of  the 
innominata,  obliging  me  to  watch  for  one 
or  two  periods,  when  he  was  renewing  his 
breath,  to  be  able  to  push  aside  the  great 
mass  of  the  rectum,  in  order  to  cut  with 
safety.  Afterwards,  of  course,  it  did  not 
signify,  as  the  finger  was  then  able  to  de- 
press the  bowel  out  of  the  way  of  the  knife. 

By  the  by,  in  speaking  of  the  two  ope- 
rations of  lithotomy  and  breaking  down 
the  stone,  T  had,  of  course,  no  choice  in 
either  of  these  two  cases ;  as,  on  account 
of  the  size  of  the  urethra  at  this  early  age, 
it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  the  temper  of  any 
instruments  small  enough  to  enter  the  blad- 
der for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  stone. 
In  fact,  now  that  the  construction  of  the 
necessary  instruments  has  been  so  much 
simplified  as  to  make  them  nearly  perfect, 
and  to  render  the  operation  of  breaking  in- 
finitely less  dangerous  than  on  its  first  in- 
troduction, and  comparatively  easy  of  exe- 
cution by  any  one,  the  great  thing  seems 
to  be  to  establish  some  general  rule  of  dis- 
tinction as  to  the  classes  of  cases  in  which 
lithotomy  should  be  performed,  or  in  which 
the  old  operation  of  lithotomy  is  either  ne- 
cessary or  preferable  to  the  other. 

As  i  have  alluded  to  the  singular  case  of 
Irish,  in  which  so  much  destruction  of 
parts  took  place  from  cellular  inflamma- 
tion, without  any  eftusion  of  urine,  I  have 
placed  on  the  table,  for  your  insi)ection, 
the  bladder  and  kidneys.  You  will  see 
the  bladder  inflamed,  and  with  projections 
of  mucous  membrane  slightly  ulcerated 
and  covered  with  sabulous  matter,  though 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  com- 
plaint, at  any  time,  of  any  vesical  malady; 
and  in  the  kidney  you  may  observe  nume- 
rous small  bodies,  like  cartilage  almost  in 
consistence,  and  of  the  size  of  a  ])ea.  The 
function  of  the  organs  was  probably  not 
interfered  with  ;  at  least  I  cannot  connect 
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them  with  any  particular  functional  de- 
rangement in  the  account  given  nie  of  his 
previous  condition.  As  wc  have  been 
speaking,  however,  of  renal  diseases,  you 
may  examine  their  structure,  if  you  please, 
simply  as  a  fact  in  pathology. 

ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  ' 

OF  THE 

PROVINCIAL    MEDICAL    ASSO- 
CIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  ABi  happy  to  say  that  the  meeting  of  the 
Provincial  Medical  Association,  on  Friday 
last,  in  this  place,  fully  equalled  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  most  ardent 
friends.  At  the  general  meeting,  upwards 
of  three  hundred  persons  were  present. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  pleasing  sight  to  sec  so 
large  a  number  of  men,  many  of  whom 
had  travelled  great  distances,  thus  met  to- 
gether for  the  advancement  of  our  science. 
Amongst  the  members  present  were  to  he 
found  the  most  eminent  practitioners  in 
the  provinces, — men  who,  by  their  talents, 
had  long  earned  the  highest  reputation 
both  with  their  brethren  and  the  public. 
Where  so  man}^  men  of  talent  are  congre- 
gated, it  is  difficult  to  particularize;  but  I 
noticed  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  vene- 
rable SirChas.  Throckmortion,  Bart.  M.D. 
and  Josei^h  Crane,  Esq.  the  fathers  of  the 
profession.  The  learned  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  Lhiiversity  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Kidd, 
was  present,  and  unanimously  elected  pre- 
sident for  the  ensuing  year.  Dr.  Carrick, 
of  Bristol,  who  so  ably  performed  the 
duties  of  president  last  year,  again  joined 
us,  and  though  upwards  of  70  years  of  age, 
presented  the  happy  picture  of  a  powerful 
mind  in  full  vigour,  combined  with  an 
activity  of  body  which  might  almost  be 
called  youthful.  There  were  also  present 
Dr.  Davies,  Dr.  Riley,  Mr.  Hetling,  and 
Mr.  Fripp,  of  Bristol;  Dr.  Barlow  and 
Mr.  Soden,  of  Bath  ;  Dr.  Jeffreys  and  Mr. 
Dawson,  of  Liverpool ;  Dr.  Bardsley,  and 
Messrs.  Ransom,  Wilson,  and  Turner, 
of  Manchester;  Dr.  Jones,  of  Denbigh; 
Mr.  Griffiths,  of  Hereford ;  Dr.  Forbes,  of 
Chichester;  Dr.  Stevens,  of  Ely;  Drs. 
Hastings,  Maiden,  and  Streeten,  and 
Messrs.  Sheppard  and  Hebb,  of  Worcester; 
Drs.  Conolly  and  Wake,  of  Warwick; 
and  Dr.  Luard  and  Mr.  Jennings,  of 
Leamington. 

The  Annual  Retros])eetive  Address,  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Conolly,  was  the  most  elo- 
quent I  ever  heard.  He  considered  it  the 
object  of  this  addi-ess  to  mark  the  circum- 
stances which  particularly  characterized 
the  present  period,  and  which  he  conceived 
to  be  the  great  ardour  evinced  in  the  pur- 
suit of  all  sciences  calculated  to  increase 


the  happiness  or  diminish  the  sufl'erings  of 
mankind.  In  advancing  these  objects, 
our  own  science  stood  preeminent,  and 
the  ardour  with  which  anatomy,  pathology, 
medicine,  and  surgery,  were  cultivated,  he 
proved  by  pointing  out  the  advances  thev 
had  recently  made.  His  biographical 
sketches  were  very  interesting;  but  as  the 
address  will  be  published  immediately,  I 
shall  say  no  more  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Turner  presented  his  report  on 
Anatomy.  He  took  a  cursory  view  of  the 
diflerent  epochs  which  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  science,  but  dwelt  more  espe- 
cially on  its  rapid  imjjrovement  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  On  the  subject  of  general 
anatomy,  he  entered  more  at  length,  and 
gave  a  classification  of  the  tissues,  which 
appeared  to  please  most  present. 

The  report  on  the  Chemical  Pathology 
of  the  Blood,  prepared  by  Mr.  Jennings, 
of  Leamington,  was  read  by  Dr.  Streeten, 
of  Worcester,  in  consequence  of  the  illness 
of  the  former  gentleman.  It  contained  a 
large  collection  of  facts  connected  with  the 
altered  character  of  the  blood  in  different 
diseases ;  some  collected  from  the  observa- 
tions of  i>revions  writers,  others  the  results 
of  his  own  analyses.  This  appears  to  be 
a  subject  full  of  interest,  and  requiring  the 
continued  exertions  of  many  inquirers  be- 
fore we  can  hope  to  be  masters  of  it. 

Mr.  Hebb,  of  Worcester,  read  an  inte- 
i-esting  communication  from  our  foreign 
correspondent  at  Amsterdam,  Dr.  Nieuwen- 
huys. 

The  next  meeting  will  take  place  at 
Oxford;    Dr.   Kidd,    President.      Under 
such   auspices  a   most   brilliant  meeting 
may  be  considered  as  insured. — I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant. 

An  Associate. 

Birmingham,  July  23,  1834. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS 
IN  LONDON. 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  RESPECT- 
ING THE  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  OF 
CANDIDATES    FOR    THE    DIPLOMA. 

I.   Candidates  will   be  required  to  bring 
proof : 

1.  Of  being  twenty- two  years  of  age. 

2.  Of  having  been  engaged  five  years 
in  the  acquirement  of  professional  know- 
ledge. 

3.  Of  having  studied  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology, by  attendance  on  Lectures  and 
Demonstrations,  and  by  Dissections,  dur- 
ing two  anatomical  seasons*. 

4.  Of  having  attended  at  least  two 
courses  of  Lectures  on  Surgery,  delivered  in 
two  distinct  periods  or  seasons,  each  course 
to  comprise  not  less  than  sixty  Lectures. 

*  An  anatomical  season  is  understood  l.o  extend 
from  October  to  April,  inclusive,  and  to  comprise 
al  least  1-10  Lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
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o.  Of  having  attended  lectures  on  the 
Practice  of  Physic,  on  Chemistry  and  on 
Midwifery,  during  six  months;  compris- 
ing not  less  than  sixty  Lectures  respec- 
tively, and  on  Botany  and  3Iateria  flledica 
during  three  months. 

G.  Of  having  attended,  during  twelve 
months,  the  surgical  practice  of  a  recog- 
nized hospital  in  London,  Dublin,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen;  or  for  six 
months  in  any  one  of  such  hospitals,  and 
twelve  months  in  any  recognised  provincial 
lios])ital. 

II.  iMembers  and  Licentiates  in  Surgery  of 
any  legally  constituted  College  of  Sur- 
geons   in    tiie    United     Kingdom,     and 
Graduates   in    Surgery  of  any  L^niver- 
.sity    requiring  residence   to  obtain  De- 
grees, will  be  admitted  for  examination 
on  producing    their  Diploma,  License, 
or  Degree,  together  with  proofs  of  being 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  of  having 
been  occupied  five  years  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  professional  knowledge. 
N.B. — Certificates  will   not   be    recog- 
nized  from   any   hospital  unless  tlie  sur- 
geons thereto,  or  a  majority  of  them,    be 
members  of  one  of  tlie  legally  constitute<l 
Colleges  of  Surgeons  in  the  United  King- 
dom; nor   from   any  school  of  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Surgery,  or  Jlidwifery,  unless 
the  respective  teachers  be  members  of  some 
legally  constituted  College  of  Physicians 
or  Surgeons  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Certificates  will  not  be  received  on  riiore 
than  two  branches  of  science  from 
one  and  the  same  Lecturer,  but  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology,  Demonstraticms 
and  Dissections,  Materia  Medica  and 
Botany,  will  be  respectively  considered  as 
one  branch  of  Science. 

In  the  Certificates  of  attendance  on 
Hospital  Practice,  and  on  Lectures,  the 
dates  of  commencement  and  termination 
are  to  be  inserted  in  words  at  full  length. 
All  the  required  Certificates  are  to  be 
delivered  at  the  College  ten  days  before  the 
Candidatecanbe  admitted  toExamination. 
(By  Order  of  the  Council), 

Edmund  Belfovr,  Sec, 
July  10,  1634. 

CIRCULAR    TO    LECTURERS. 

Sir, —  Inconsequence  of  the  occasional 
irregularities  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
certificates, transmitted  to  theCourtof  Exa- 
miners of  this  College,  I  am  directed  by  the 
Council  to  accjuaint  you,  that  it  is  their 
anxious  wish  to  have  some  plan  devised 
and  adopted  by  the  lecturers  at  the  va- 
rious medical  schools  of  the  I'nited  King- 
dom, whereby  the   regular  attendance  of 

occupying  nut  less  than  one  hour  each,  given  on 
separate  days ;  and  at  least  100  Demonstrations 
of  the  like  duration,  given  in  a  similar  manner; 
exclusive  of  Dissections,  of  which  distinct  Certi- 
ficates are  required. 


the  students  on  the  lectures  at  such 
schools  may  be  enforced  and  registered,  so 
as  to  entitle  the  students  to  receive,  and  to 
justify  the  lecturers  in  giving,  certificates 
of  attendance,  the  accuracy  of  which  may 
be  relied  upon  by  this  College,  and  which 
the  greatest  vigilance  and  circumspection 
on  the  part  of  the  lecturers  cannot  at  all 
times  secure  under  the  present  system, 
where  there  is  a  want  of  some  such  cheek 
and  registry. 

The  Council  will  consider  themselves 
obliged  by  your  attention  to  their  wishes, 
and  will  thankfully  receive  any  sugges- 
tions you  may  be  pleased  to  offer  on  the 
means  which,  in  the  opinion  of  yourself 
and  your  colleagues,  may  be  best  adajited 
to  effect  this  imiJortant  object. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
Edmund  Belfour,  Sec. 
July  2,  1834. 
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Thursday  .  17 
Friday  .  .  18 
Saturday  .  19 
Sunday  .  .  20 
nionday .  .  21 
Tuesday  .  .  22 
Wednesday  23 


Thkrmomkter. 

from  56  to  8" 

60  75 

50  59 
49  65 

51  65 
53  71 

61  76 


Barometkr. 

.30  16  to  SO  09 
29  84       2'J-79 


2961 
29-83 
29  66 
29-81 
29-D4 


29  60 
2958 
29  72 
29  91 
29  97 


M'ind  variable,  S.W.  prevailintf. 

Except  the  17th  and  23rd,  cloudy,  with  fre- 
quent rain;  a  thunder-storm  in  the  evening  of 
the  I8th. 

Rain  fallen,  2  inches  and  '2  of  an  inch. 

The  wheat,  which  evL-ry  where  promises  abun- 
dance, has  in  some  places  been  cut;  and  no 
doubt,  but  for  the  rain  since  the  17th,  the  harvest 
would  ere  this  have  generally  commenced. 

The  thermometer  rose  on  the  l"th  to  a  height 
not  attained  since  June  28th,  1826,  at  which  time 
it  was  89. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 

WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  July  22,  1834. 
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14 

Apoplexy 

7 

Inflammation 

26 
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9 
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2 
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4 
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5 
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12 
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11 
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6 
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76 
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6 
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7 
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1 
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5 

Convulsions 

46 

Paralysis 

1 

Croup    . 

2 
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I 
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Scrofula 

1 

Dropsy 

14 

Small-Pox     . 

9 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain 

14 

Sore    Throat     and 

Epilepsy        . 

2 

Quinsey     . 

I 

Erysipelas    . 

2 

Spasms 

3 

Fever 

9 

Stone  and  Gravel 

1 

Fever,  Scarlet 

9 

Thrush 

4 

Fever,  Typhus 

4 

Unknown  Causes 

10 

Gout      . 

1 

Hiemorrhage 

1 

Stillborn      . 

29 

Increase  of  Buria 
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LECTURES 

ON  THE 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  ut  the  London  Hospital, 
By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lecture  XLIII. 

COMPLEX  LABOURS. 
We  enter  to-day  on  the  consideration  of 
the  last  class  of  labours— ciwH/j/cr,  which 
embraces  nine  orders;  not,  however,  in- 
cluded under  one  head  because  of  any  ana- 
logy that  they  bear  to  each  other,  but 
merely  to  prevent  the  embarrassment 
which  might  arise  from  a  multiplication 
of  separate  and  distinct  classes. 

These  arc  —  first,  labours  complicated 
with  haemorrhage;  secondly,  with  convul- 
sions ;  thirdlu,  with  ruptured  uterus  ; 
fourthly,  ru])tured  bladder;  fifthly,  syncojje, 
indcpendentW  of  haemorrhage,  or  any  ex- 
tensive laceration  or  other  lesion  ;  si.iihly, 
descent  of  the  funis  by  the  side  of  the  head, 
or  breech;  seventhly,  the  descent  of  tliehand 
by  the  head  or  breech;  eighthly,  labours  in 
which  monsters  are  brought  forth;  and 
ninthly,  in  which  there  is  a  plurality  of 
children. 

HEMORRHAGE  DURING  LABOUR. 

Hc-pmorrhage  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
source  of  danger  to  a  lying-in  woman.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  it  as  occurring  un- 
der some  deranged  states  of  uterus,  where 
no  organic  disease  existed  ;  and  we  shall 
hereafter  have  an  opportunity  of  consider- 
ing it  under  pregnancy— as  accompanying 
abortion — and  as  one  "of  the  most  common 
symptoms  of  change  in  structure.  We 
shall  now  confine  our  remarks  to  ha?mor- 
rhage  during  labour:  and  since  the  oc- 
currence is  so  frequent,  and  the  result  so 
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dangerous,  this  accident  calls  for  the  most 
anxious  and  serious  attention. 

Dependent  on  a  partial  detachment  of  the  pla- 
centa.— We  must  remember  that  all  alarm- 
ing haemorrhages  during  parturition,  and 
towards  the  close  of  gotation,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  originating  in  a  ])artial  detach- 
ment of  the  placenta  from  the  uterine  sur- 
face, and  the  consequent  opening  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  vascular  orifices.  For  al- 
though some  physiologists  liave  supposed 
that  the  vessels  which  communicate  with 
the  decidua  might,  when  a  portion  of  that 
membrane  became  loosened  from  its  ute- 
rine connexion,  furnish  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  blood  to  constitute  an  alarming  dis- 
charge, I  cannot  think  but  that  they  have 
overrated  the  consequence  of  such  an  acci- 
dent ;  and  that,  during  the  latter  half  of 
pregnancy  at  least,  we  should  attribute  all 
dangerous  floodings  to  a  partial  separation 
of  the  placental  mass  itself. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  the  ear- 
lier in  gestation  haemorrhage  occurs,  the  less 
danger  does  it  generally  bring  with  it;  so 
that  either  towards  the  full  period  of  preg- 
nancy, or  during  the  progress  of  labour,  an 
attack  of  flooding  is  by  far  more  frequently 
fatal  than  in  tlic  more  early  weeks.  This 
is  owing,  as  you  v.ell  know,  to  the  enor- 
mous size  which  the  vessels  have  acquired 
towards  the  close  of  iiregnancy.  We  have 
seen  in  the  uterus  at  different  periods, 
that,  as  it  enlarges  in  bulk,  and  its  cavity 
increases  in  extent,  the  I)lood-vessels  also 
undergo  a  gradual  dilatation  in  their  cali- 
bre, and  that,  towards  the  close  of  gesta- 
tion, the  arteries  have  acquired  a  capacity 
sufficient  to  admit  the  barrel  of  a  goose- 
quill  without  any  difficulty,  and  the"  veins 
a  cylinder  of  even  larger  diameter.  I 
have  myself,  upon  more  than  one  occasion, 
when  removing  an  adherent  i)lacenta  from 
the  uterus,  accidentally  and  unintention- 
ally passed  the  extremity  of  my  finger 
within  one  of  these  apertures;  so  that  you 
can  imagine  what  an  immense  quantity  of 
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blood  may  be  instantaneously  poured  out 
from  such  vessels  when  opened. 

Pussiie  in  churacter.  —  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  ha'morrhage  from  the 
uterus,  under  labour,  should  be  viewed  as 
of  a  passive  character;  tliat  the  blood 
escai>es,  not  as  a  eonsetpicncc  of  any  forci- 
ble ru])ture,  ])roduccd  by  tlie  excessive  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arterial  system,— as  is 
generally  the  case  in  hemoptysis, — but 
merely  by  being  allowed  to  exude  through 
orifices  rendered  patulous  by  the  separa- 
tion of  a  substance  which  had  previously 
closed  them  ;  and  that  our  treatment  must 
therefore  necessarily  he  directed  towards 
preserving  within  the  body  as  much  of  the 
vital  fluid  as  possible,  if  the  flow  be  immo- 
derate. 

Kjj'ert  on  the  system  to  be  regarded  more  than 
quuntiiii. — Although  a  large  loss  of  blood  is 
always  greatly  to  be  dreaded,  yet  in  practice 
we  do  not  so  much  regard  the  quantity  that 
flows,  as  the  effect  which  the  loss  produces 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  patient ;  be- 
cause we  find  that  diflerent  women  vary  very 
remarkably  in  their  cajiabilities  of  bearing 
up  against  the  results  of  haemorrhage.  It 
is  astonishing  how  slight  a  degree  of  de- 
pression will  follow  an  excessive  flooding  in 
some  women;  and  how  sma'l  a  discharge, 
comparatively,  will  destroy  others.  I  have 
known  two  women  die  from  the  eru})tion 
of  scarcely  a  pint  of  blood ;  and  I  have 
seen  others  recover  perfectly  when  they 
liave  suflered  the  loss  of  some  quarts ;  so 
that  the  quantity  which  would  constitute 
a  dangerous  haemorrhage  in  one  constitu- 
tion, would  in  another  not  even  produce 
alarm. 

Besides  the  quantity  of  blood  lost,  the 
danger  to  the  patient  depends  also  on  the 
celerity  with  which  it  flows.  If  a  pint 
escape  at  one  gush,  it  is  usually  followed 
by  a  state  of  faintness,  and  ])erhaps  com- 
plete syncope;  but  a  slow  draining  may 
go  on  for  a  considerable  time,  until,  in- 
deed, in  the  whole,  some  quarts  may  have 
oozed  away,  with  but  little  constitutional 
disturbance ;  and  this  diflerence  may  de- 
pend on  two  circumstances  :  —  In  the  first 
place,  the  arteries  throughout  the  entire 
body,  by  the  power  of  contraction  inherent 
in  their  structures,  accommodate  them- 
selves in  diameter  to  the  decreased  quan- 
tity of  their  contents  ;  and  this  diminution 
in  calibre  they  have  an  opportunity  of  ef- 
fecting when  the  blood  flows  slowly,  but 
not  when  it  passes  out  with  greater  rapi- 
dity :  and  secondly,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  discharge  is  going  on,  fresh  blood  is 
also  formed  by  the  assimilation  of  nourish- 
ment; and  thus  the  deficiency  is  in  part 
at  least  sujiplied,  and  a  more  equal  balanc^e 
is  kejjt  up. 

But  although  the  imratdiate  effect  on 


the  constitution  is  not  so  great,  still  we 
must  look  with  nmch  anxiety  on  these 
continual  drainings,  for  they  will  in  time 
undermine  the  most  robust  habit ;  and  I 
have  remarked,  that  women  usually  reco- 
ver better  when  a  small  (juantity  has  sud- 
denly gushed  forth  in  one  eruption,  than 
when  lliey  have  lost  a  larger  ijuantity  more 
slowly  ;  although,  in  the  latter  case,  they 
may  have  exjierienced  but  little  compara- 
tive distress  at  the  time  the  blood  was 
flowing.  Dropsies,  purgings,  aflections  of 
the  chest,  and  organic  diseases  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  have  more  frequently 
followed  a  draining  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  than  one  sudden  gush, 
notwithstanding  that  the  violence  of  the 
shock  may  have  produced  a  state  of  syn- 
cope that  was  alarming  at  the  moment. 
The  danger  then  will  be  partly  produced 
by  the  quantity  lost,  partly  by  the  celerity 
with  which  it  flows,  and  must  be  estimat- 
ed by  the  efiect  on  the  constitution. 

Seldom  contimtes  till  death. — When  a  wo- 
man floods,  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  dis- 
charge will  continue  with  the  same  impe- 
tuosity until  death  supervenes. — I  use  the 
expressive  term  "  flooding,"  understood 
equally  by  the  female  as  the  medical 
world,  as  descriptive  of  the  violence  of  the 
eruption.  It  often,  in  truth,  resembles  a 
deluge,  and  lias  been  fancifully  compared 
to  the  sudden  bursting  of  the  flood-gates 
of  a  river. — It  is  not  usual,  then,  for  the 
haemorrhage  to  ])roceed  uninterrupted  un- 
til the  last  vital  gasp  is  drawn ;  but  the 
patient  faints  and  rallies,  and  faints  again  : 
and  at  length  a  perfect  syncope  will  para- 
lyse the  senses,  deaden  the  nervous  energy^ 
and  put  a  stop  for  ever  to  the  action  of  the 
heart.  Occasionally,  indeed,  one  tremen- 
dous burst  takes  place,  which  so  com- 
pletely depresses  the  system,  that  a  mortal 
faint  at  once  occurs.  The  heart  and 
sanguiferous  vessels  become  so  rapidly 
emptied,  that  they  possess  no  longer  the 
power  of  contracting  upon  their  diminish- 
ed c(mtents,  so  as  to  propel  them  onwards; 
and  thus,  after  making  some  vain  and  fu- 
tile efforts  to  keep  up  the  circulation, 
their  action  entirely  ceases,  never  to  be  re- 
stored ;  though  this  is  comparatively  rare. 
Sometimes,  again,  a  slow  draining  will  go 
on  for  a  length  of  time,  the  faintness  in- 
creasing with  the  loss  of  blood,  the  heart's 
action  never  being  perfectly  suspended 
during  the  continuance  of  the  discharge, 
and  the  first  attack  of  syncope  will  be  the 
last. 

Means  adopted  by  Tiature  to  arrest  hec- 
7norrhiige. —  Since,  then,  bleedings  seldom 
continue  uninternii>tedly  until  death  takes 
place,  it  is  clear  that  a  process  is  esta- 
blished by  nature  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
duing haemorrhage.     When  an   artery  is 
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wounded,  there  are  three  principal  ways  by 
whifli  nature  lias  been  supposed  to  endea- 
vour to  put  a  stop  to  the  immediate  flow 
of  blood;  and  a  fourth,  by  which  she  ren- 
ders the  safety  of  the  j)atient  permanent. 
The  first  philosophical  attempt  to  explain 
nature's  mode  of  proceeding  in  suppress- 
ing hemorrhage  from  divided  arteries,  was 
given  to  the  world  in  1731  by  M.  Petit, 
who  accounted  for  it  on  the  principle  of  a 
coaguluni  fonned  around,  and  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bleeding  vessel,  extending  to 
a  considerable  distance  within  the  cavity 
of  the  canal,  lying  partly  within,  and 
partly  externally;  and  thusoflering  a  bar- 
rier to  the  free  flow  of  blood.  This  opi- 
nion was  in  a  few  years  attacked  by  Mo- 
rand,  who  was  afterwards  followed  by 
Pouteau,  Kirkland,  Gooch,  and  others. — 
These  physiologists  insisted  that  the  chief 
cause  consisted  in  a  change  which  the  ar- 
tery itself  undergoes  ;  that  change  was 
described  as  being  a  corrugation,  or  plait- 
ing, of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  vessel,  by 
which  its  calibre  is  directly  diminished, 
together  with  a  shortening,  a  correspond- 
ing thickening  of  its  longitudinal  fibres, 
and  a  retraction  of  the  open  mouth, 
which  all  indirectly  assist  in  contracting 
its  canal.  The  third  opinion  wa^  that  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Bell,  who  asserts,  that 
"  when  hemorrhage  stops  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, it  is  neither  from  the  retraction  of  the 
artery,  nor  the  constriction  of  its  fibres, 
nor  the  formation  of  clots,  but  by  the  cel- 
lular substance  which  surrounds  the  artery 
being  injected  with  blood ;"  and  he  sup- 
posed the  pressure  thus  occasioned  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  suppression  of  the  bleeding. 
More  extended  observation  has  taught 
us  that  each  of  these  means  contributes  its 
due  share  towards  the  object  which  nature 
has  in  view ;  and  we  now  consider  that 
the  flow  is  temporarily  restrained  partly  by 
the  extremity  of  the  vessel  contracting, 
partly  by  its  retraction  within  tlie  sur- 
rounding cellular  substance,  partly  by 
blood  eflused  into  that  cellular  substance, 
and  partly  by  a  clot  formed  at  its  extre- 
mity, and  passing  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance within  its  canal.  But  it  must  be 
evident  that  such  slender  safeguards,  even 
when  acting  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  can  only  exert  an  influence 
for  a  limited  time,  and  that  there  must 
be  great  danger  of  renewed  bleeding  on 
the  application  of  many  trifling  exciting 
causes.  Nature,  then,  not  content  with 
the  insuflicient  security  obtained  through 
these  means,  has  instituted  another  process, 
hy  which  the  perviousness  of  the  canal 
is  permanently  destroyed.  The  divided 
extremity  of  the  artery  inflames,  its  vasa 
propria  pour  out  lymph,  which,  adhering  to 
the  internal  coat  of  the  vessel,  fills  uji 
the  cavity,  and  eventually  obliterates  the 


canal.  Its  coats  also  become  thickened  by 
a  similar  )>rocess — namely,  a  deposition  of 
lymph  within  their  structure ;  by  which 
two  conjoint  actions  the  vesselis  converted, 
in  process  of  time,  into  a  ligamentous 
cord;  and  this  change  is  usually  observed 
to  have  taken  place  as  high  as  the  first 
lateral  branch  given  ofl'  above  the  seat  of 
injury. 

It  is  an  established  principle  of  im- 
proved surgery,  in  cases  where  an  artery  is 
pricked,  and  cannot  be  secured,  to  divide 
it  completely  across ;  by  which  the  best 
chance  is  afforded  it  of  diminishing  its 
capacity,  of  burying  itself  within  the 
surrounding  cellular  structure,  and  of  be- 
coming plugged  at  its  extremity  by  the 
formation  of  a  clot. 

From  observing  these  wonderful  exj^edi- 
ents  adopted  by  nature,  and  the  changes 
she  has  instituted,  modern  art  has  derived 
a  most  valuable  lesson,  and  the  surgeon 
now  throws  a  ligature  around  the  sides  of 
the  canal,  which  at  once  renders  it  in- 
stantly impervious,  in  the  same  manner 
that  nature  attempts  through  the  medium 
of  a  coaguluni  of  blood;  and  the  process 
of  adhesion  and  consolidation  afterwards 
advance  in  even  a  more  rapidly  progres- 
sive manner. 

To  apply  this  to  our  present  purpose,  let 
us  examine  if  there  are  any  means  analo- 
gous to  those  just  spoken  of,  by  which  na- 
ture or  art  can  restrain  hfemorrhage  from 
the  uterus  under  labour.  If  the  structure 
of  the  uterus  be  such  as  I  have  demon- 
strated it,  and  especially  if  the  vessels  fol- 
low their  tortuous  course  as  I  have  de- 
scribed them,  not  terminating  in  open 
mouths,  but  having  circular  or  oval  aper- 
tures at  their  sides — and  if  these  vessels  are 
most,  if  not  all,  of  them  veins — it  is  im 
possible  that  they  should  be  able  to  retract 
and  bury  themselves  within  the  surround- 
ing parts;  they  might,  indeed,  be  com- 
pared to  the  punctured  vessels  of  a  limb. 
Even  if  the  arteries  terminated  as  we  have 
hitherto  always  been  taught,  in  oj)en 
mouths,  there  is  so  small  a  quantity  of 
loose  cellular  substance  in  the  uterine  struc- 
ture, among  which  they  could  bury  them- 
selves, that  we  can  hardly  expect  retrac- 
tion to  assist  us  in  this  emergency;  and 
we  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  princijtle 
that  this  expedient  will  not  serve  us.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  coagulation 
does  not  occasionally  take  place  at  the  vas 
cular  apertures  described;  on  the  contrary, 
indeed,  I  have  had  frequent  proofs  that  it 
does,  and  that  it  is  some  safeguard  against 
the  continuance  of  hajmorrhage;  but  still 
it  is  a  very  poor  one,  and  one  upon  which 
we  are  not  warranted  in  relying,  provided 
there  are  any  other  means  which  we  can 
have  recourse  to.  Nnr  am  I  exactly  ])repared 
to  say  that  consolidation  of  the  vessels  by 
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coagulating  lymph,  might  not  perhaps  oc- 
cur ;  but  we  should  not  t)  priori  ex]>ect  it,  be- 
cause the  occasion  of  its  deposition,  in  a 
divided  vessel,  is  the  inflammatory  state 
setup  as  a  consequence  of  injury.  In  the 
separation  of  the  placenta  from  its  uterine 
attachment,  liowever,  there  is  no  solution 
of  the  continuity  of  the  vessel  itself — there 
is  no  injury  sustained  by  it — and  we  can- 
not, therefore,  with  any  shew  of  reason, 
anticipate  the  occurrence  of  adhesive  in- 
flammation. An  argument  against  such  a 
sup])osition  will  also  immediately  offer  it- 
.self  to  cvci-y  practical  man ;  for  when  a 
woman  has  once  suffered  an  attack  of  hje- 
morrhage  towards  the  close  of  pregnancy, 
she  will  very  often,  even  on  the  slightest 
exertion,  become  the  subject  of  an  eruption 
of  blood,  during  the  remainder  of  gesta- 
tion, which  could  not  happen  if  a 
process  of  consolidation  were  going  on  in 
the  vessels,  similar  to  what  takes  place 
when  an  artery  is  divided.  I  know,  in- 
deed, that  the  reverse  of  this  is  sometimes 
obsened  —  that  haemorrhage  under  preg- 
nancy, although  it  may  return  upon  more 
than  one  occasion,  niay  also  be  perma- 
nently stopped,  and  that  by  a  natural 
cause :  but  this  is  to  be  accounted  for,  not 
by  an  obliteration  in  the  vessels  themselves, 
but  by  a  morbid  adhesion  which  the  sepa- 
rated portion  of  the  j^lacenta  contracts 
with  the  uterus,  owing  to  the  eflusion  of 
coagulable  lymph  between  the  two  sur- 
faces. But  even  presuming  that  it  was 
possible  for  a  consolidation  of  the  bleeding 
vessel  to  occur  to  the  fullest  extent,  still 
the  process  must  occu])y  a  considerable 
time;  nature  cannot  effect  it  at  once; — 
in  haemorrhage  under  labour,  death  must 
occur  before  even  it  could  be  commenced ; 
consequently  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
means  of  preservation. 

But  independently  of  the  formation 
of  coagula — independently,  if  it  is  even 
possible,  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
trunk  of  the  vessels,  and  their  retrac- 
tion —  nature  arrests  uterine  haemor- 
rhage under  labour  by  means  as  sure, 
as  powerful,  as  effective,  nay,  even  more 
.so  than  the  silken  ligature  of  the 
surgeon,  and  almost  analogous  to  it: 
— I  mean  the  contraction  of  the  uterine 
fibres.  We  have  demonstrated  the  blood- 
vessels circulating  in  the  uterus  in  a  most 
tortuous  manner,  intersected  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  uterine  fibres  in  the  form 
of  a  comi)licated  net-work.  When  the 
fibres  of  the  uterus  contract,  the  vessels 
are  closed  by  the  compression ;  and  it  is 
to  this  admirable  contrivance,  to  this  in 
comparable  system  of  "  living  ligatures," 
that  all  women  owe  their  safety  after  de- 
liver}'. This  arrangement  of  nature  pos- 
sesses a  decided  advantage  over  the  art  of 
the  surgeon ;  because  not  only  is  the  trunk 


of  the  vessel  closed  at  one  point,  of  a 
line's  lireadth,  but  the  compression  extends 
along  the  whole  of  its  canal.  We  must 
ever  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  to  uterine 
contraction  alone  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  ultimate  safety  of  every  woman  from 
flooding  under  labour  :  if  it  were  not  for 
this  contraction,  she  must  inevitably  die. 

Si/inptoms. — The  symptoms  which  ac- 
company  uterine  hemorrhage  under  la- 
bour, are  those  of  bleeding  in  general. 
The  pulse  becomes  quick,  small,  feeble, 
indistinct,  and  llntteriug;  the  breathing  be- 
comes hurried  and  laboured ;  the  respiration 
is  drawn  with  sobs  and  sighs;  the  voice  fal- 
ters; the  countenance  is  pallid;  the  lips  ex- 
.sanguined ;  the  eyes  glassy  and  lustreless ; 
the  extremities  cold;  and  a  cold  perspiration 
breaks  out  on  the  cheek,  neck,  and  forehead. 
The  pulse,  by  degrees,  becomes  more  feeble 
and  indistinct,  and  at  last  fainting  super- 
venes. During  the  continuance  of  this 
faint,  the  patient  remains  motionless,  and 
the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  not  to  be  felt  at 
all,  perhaps,  or  at  the  most  is  beating  very 
languidly.  The  heart's  action  is  also  en- 
feebled, or  possibly  suspended  for  a  few 
str()kes.  After  an  uncertain  time,  the  pulse 
is  again  to  be  felt ;  the  breathing  is  more 
natural ;  the  lips  and  cheeks  i)artially  re- 
gain their  beauteous  tinge,  and  the  eye  a 
portion  of  its  fire;  the  extremities  and  the 
general  surface  become  warmer.  AVith  a 
return  of  animation — with  a  restoration  of 
arterial  action — occurs  a  return  of  the 
bleeding;  and  the  patient  rallies,  only  to 
contend  with  fresh  and  increased  dangers. 
Again  the  pulse  flags ;  again  she  sobs  and 
sighs ;  again  there  appear  the  ghastly 
face  and  sunken  eye;  again  animation  is 
suspended ;  and  usually  the  second  faint 
is  more  intense  and  longer  than  before. 
§he  may  recover  a  second  time,  with  de- 
pressed powers;  and  now  possibly  restless- 
ness will  take  the  place  of  quiet.  At  first 
she  throws  her  arms  about,  tosses  off'  the 
bed-clothes,  cries  out  for  fresh  air  ;  and 
then  universal  jactitation  supervenes.  No 
entreaties,  and  scarcely  force,  can  restrain 
her  in  one  position,  till  again  she  sinks 
motionless  and  faint.  On  recovering 
again,  there  will  pi'obably  be  rigors 
,  throughout  the  whole  frame;  vomiting 
will  come  on ;  there  is  great  anxiety  of 
countenance  and  mind;— she  is  sure  she  is 
dying,  calls  for  her  husband  and  children ; 
and  although  seldom  her  presence  of  mind 
and  fortitude  forsake  her,  still  much  dread 
and  solicitude  are  evident.  A  sense  of 
constriction  of  the  chest  will  next  appear, 
as  if  a  cord  were  tightly  drawn  around  the 
centre  of  the  body.  This  suflbcating  sen- 
sation is  usually  followed  by  two  or  three 
convulsi(ms,  and  death  closes  the  terrible 
and  agonizing  scene. 

Although  these  are  the  general   symp- 
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tonis,  and  they  mostly  occur  in  the 
order  in  which  1  have  enumerated 
them,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
all  shew  themselves ;  —  rigors  and  vo- 
mitine:,  for  instance,  may  be  wanting; 
and  the  time  which  may  be  occupied  from 
the  first  commencement  of  fainting  till 
death  results,  varies  exceedingly,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitutional  strength  and  seve- 
ral external  circumstances.  Soiuelimes, 
as  before  remarked,  the  first  attack  of  syn- 
cope carries  off  the  patient;  sometimes 
there  are  many  faintings,  and  the  vital 
spirit  Huttcrs  and  hovers  around  the  de- 
voted head,  as  if  unwilling  to  quit  a  tene- 
ment which  it  has  so  long  inhabited.  You 
may  have  observed  the  flame  of  a  candle 
dying  in  its  socket;  it  rises  occasionally 
and  flickers,  throwing  a  sudden,  a  tremu- 
lous, and  transient  flare  through  the  apart- 
ment, and  as  quickly  subsides — the  mo- 
mentary glare  giving  place  to  darkness  and 
gloom.  In  the  same  way  the  last  remain- 
ing spark  of  life  brightens  and  gleams, 
and  flashes  for  an  instant,  and  when  again 
it  sinks,  more  cheerless  is  the  prospect  left, 
from  the  destruction  of  those  vain  hopes 
which  the  temporary  restoration  had  in- 
spired. 

Under  such  a  state  of  distress  and  dan- 
ger, the  medical  man's  duty  isindeed  of 
the  most  arduous  and  harrowing  descrip- 
tion ;  to  be  of  service,  he  must  be  jirompt, 
persevering,  steady,  and  decisive;  and  he 
must  continue  in  the  use  of  his  means  un- 
til the  total  cessation  of  the  respiratory  ac- 
tions proves  that  life  is  entirely  extinct. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  hajnior- 
rhage  our  duty  is  twofold:  first,  to  restore 
the  patient  from  the  faint  into  which  she 
has  fallen,  provided  its  intensity,  or  the 
length  of  its  duration  indicate  immedi- 
ate danger;  secondly,  to  prevent  a  return 
or  increase  of  the  bleeding. 

The  treatment  that  we  should  have  re- 
course to  as  a  general  principle,  on  flooding 
occurring  during  labour,  is,  in  fact,  much 
the  same  as  that  we  should  employ  under 
many  of  the  ordinary  states  of  ha?raorrhage. 
There  are  particular  means,  indeed,  which 
are  applicable  to  every  particular  case,  and 
which  I  shall  hereafter  mention,  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  those  cases  individually, 
but  I  shall  now  speak  of  our  management 
generally;  and,  in  the  first  place,  let  usgive 
our  attention  to  venesection.  It  was 
formerly  the  practice  to  consider  that  all 
hjemorrhages,  except  they  arose  from  ac- 
cident, were  to  be  regarded  as  of  an 
cictive  character ;  and  under  this  impres- 
sion, venesection  was  had  recourse  to,  even 
in  flooding  under  labour,  with  a  view  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  discharge.  I  have 
already  told  you,  that  we  look  upon  it  as 
a  passive  hasmorrhage ;  that  it  is  not  pro- 
duced by  the  increased  action  of  the  heart, 


causing  a  rupture  of  the  vascular  coats,  but 
is  occasioned  by  the  blot)d  being  allowed 
to  exude  through  orifices  alreatly  render- 
ed patulous ;  and  it  must  be  likened  in  its 
character  to  the  bleeding  from  a  punctured 
wound.  If  a  patient  were  brought  to  a 
surgeon  Avith  tlie  radial  or  ulnar  artery,  or 
any  otiier  large  vessel,  divided,  would  any 
man  in  his  senses  think  to  stop  the  flow  of 
blood  by  syncope  induced  by  bleeding  at 
the  arm  ?  — Certainly  not ;  he  would  put  a 
ligature  around  tiie  vessel,  and  endeavour 
to  save  the  patient  from  a  greater  loss. 
In  a  case  of  jjlacental  presentation,  how- 
ever, before  any  means  were  taken  to 
accomplish  delivery,  I  have  known  the 
patient  b'ed,  in  the  hope  of  restraining 
the  ha?morrhage,  which  very  act,  in  a 
great  degree,  diminisjicd  her  previous 
chance  of  life.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  in  very  many  cases  of  ha-morrhage 
under  pregnancy,  and  csj)eeially  the  early 
stages,  bleeding  may  not  be  highly  useful  ; 
but  in  labours  com])lieated  with  flooding, 
it  is  scarcely  ever — nay,  I  would  say 
never — serviceable.  Let  us  not  think, 
then,  of  bleeding  from  the  arm  while 
the  blood  is  gushing  from  the  uterus  dur- 
ing labour. 

Secondly, let  us  consider  o])ium.  Opium 
is  held  up  l)y  many  very  great  authori- 
ties as  a  most  valuable  means  for  arrest- 
ing haemorrhage,  particularly  after  the 
child  is  born,  and  the  placenta  has  been 
expelled.  Opium  takes  oft' muscular  con- 
traction, by  destroying  nervous  sensibility; 
and  it  also  removes  uterine  action — the 
very  power  on  whicli  alone  we  are  to  rely 
for  the  full  and  complete  closure  of  the 
open  vessels.  Does  it  not,  then,  seem  pre- 
posterous to  use  those  very  means  for  sub- 
duing hajmorrhage  which  would  take  away 
our  only  source  of  safety  ?  Few  men,  even 
its  most  strenuous  advocates,  recommend 
it  at  the  commencement  of  labour,  or 
before  the  child  is  born ;  and  hereafter 
an  opportunity  will  be  ail'ordcd  us  of 
canvassing  its  merits  after  the  birth  is 
perfected. 

Thirdly,  stimuli.  Stimuli  are  had  re- 
course to  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the 
vital  energies, — to  keep  the  patient  Irom 
sinking  under  the  faintness  occasioned  by 
the  discharge  ;  but  their  use  is  dangerous, 
and  they  should  be  avoided,  if  they  can 
in  any  way  be  dispensed  with ;  because, 
through  their  agency,  the  nervous  and  arte- 
rial systems  are  excited  and  wound  up  to  a 
pitch  beyond  the  healthy  standard.  Thus, 
as  arterial  action  is  increased,  the  coagu- 
lum  at  the  orifices  of  the  vessels,  if  it 
have  been  formed  at  all,  will  most  likely 
become  dislodged.  This  i)lug  is  to  some 
extent  a  safeguard,  but  not  one  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
means.    It  is  right,  however,  to  preserve  it 
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as  long  as  it  answers  the  purpose  of  re- 
straining the  discharge  in  any  considera- 
ble degree.  Anotlier  reason  why  we  should 
not  unnecessarily  have  recourse  to  stimuli 
is,  because  it  has  been  observed,  first,  I 
believe,  by  Kirkland,  and  since  corrobo- 
rated both  by  Hewson,  Jones,  and  Thack- 
rah,  that  the  blood  coagulates  more 
readily  under  fainting  than  when  the  cir- 
culating system  is  in  full  vigour.  This 
is  a  singular  and  most  beautiful  provision 
of  nature  to  sustain  endangered  life ;  and 
if  we  remove  the  fainting  by  suddenly  in- 
creasing the  arterial  powers,  we  prevent 
the  deposition  of  coagula,  as  well  as  run 
the  risk  of  forcing  away  the  plug  even 
when  once  formed.  Cases,  however,  are 
unfortunately  occasionally  met  with,  in 
Avhich  we  must  have  recourse  to  stimuli; 
A\here  we  must  rouse  the  patient  from 
the  faint  into  which  she  has  fallen,  lest 
that  particular  syncope  should  prove  fatal. 
We  have  only  the  selection  of  two  evils 
oflcred  us;  and  we  must  resort  to  sti- 
muli, as  a  matter  of  necessity,  though  not 
of  choice.  These  means  are  never  to  be 
em]doyed,  then,  except  where  there  is  de- 
cided present  danger. 

Other  remedial  agents  have  been  used 
besides  stimuli.  The  ergot  of  rye  has 
been  much  extolled  for  preventing  ha?mor- 
rhage ;  and  various  papers  have  latelv  ap- 
peared, intended  to  prove  that  it  will  re- 
strain the  flow  of  blood  from  other  parts 
of  the  body  as  well  as  the  uterine  organ. 
Sufficient  trials  have  not  yet  been  made  to 
enable  me  to  speak  positively  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  regard  to  other  organs  of  the 
body,  but  it  certainly  has  the  j)ower  of 
restraining  bleeding  from  the  uterus  in 
many  varieties.  Where  the  uterine  fibres 
are  too  relaxed  to  produce  the  contraction 
requisite  for  the  perfect  closure  of  the 
vessels,  we  shall  find  the  ergot  of  rye  a  most 
valuable  medicine, — much  more  so,  indeed, 
than  opium,  whose  action  is  to  remove 
rather  than  excite  uterine  contraction. 
The  ergot  of  rye  is  particularly  beneficial 
in  hemorrhages  preceding  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  in  those  after  the  entire  evacu- 
ation of  the  uterine  cavity,  when  it  remains 
in  a  state  of  flaccidity, — when  the  fibres  of 
the  organ,  for  want  "of  sufficient  tone,  re- 
fuse to  take  upon  themselves  that  eon- 
traction  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
well  doing  of  the  patient. 

Refrigerant  medicines,  and  particularly 
the  mineral  acids,  are  very  largely  used 
under  uterine  bleeding,  as  well  during 
labour  as  in  the  unimpregnated  state.  Mi- 
neral acids,  it  is  well  known,  coagulate 
albumen  ;  and  direct  ex])erin)ents,  as  well 
as  observations  made  on  patients  aH'ceted 
with  calculous  disorders,  prove  that  they 
are  beyond  the  influence  of  the  digesti\e 
powers,  and  enter   the  blood  unchanged. 


It  is  reasonable  to  infer, then,  that  they  may, 
in  no  slight  degree,  favour  coagulation, 
and  to  this  quality  we  may  attribute  their 
efficacy  in  most  passive  hfemorrhages.  In 
their  power  of  repressing  the  more  violent 
discharges,  indeed,  I  have  but  little  faith, 
and  would  certainly  not  trust  solely  to 
their  agency  to  restrain  any  copious  erup- 
tion of  blood  from  the  uterus  of  a  jiarturient 
woman  :  but,  as  they  are  generally  grate- 
ful to  the  patient,  and  within  projier  mo- 
deration not  likely  to  prove  injurious,  no 
objection  that  I  am  acquainted  with  can 
be  urged  against  their  use ; — provided  too 
much  reliance  be  not  placed  upon  thena, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  more  efficient 
means.  The  acetate  of  lead,  and  turpen- 
tine, which  have  each  of  them  been  much 
extolled  also,  are,  in  my  opinion,  inappro- 
priate remedies  in  those  eases  of  more 
copious  floodings  which  we  sometimes 
meet  with  under  labour. 

Cold  is  also  a  valuable  agent,  when  ap- 
plied generally,  to  overcome  faintncss,  and 
topically,  for  the  purpose  both  of  mode- 
rating the  flow  of  blood  to  the  uterine 
vessels,  and  exciting  contracticm  in  the 
uterine  fibres ;  and  when  combined  with 
astringents,  its  powers  seem  to  be  aug- 
mented. In  the  commencement  of  the  flow, 
before  faintness  supervenes,  cold  may  be 
had  recourse  to  almost  universally,  and 
without  restraint ;  but  its  advantage,  when 
the  system  is  much  depressed,  is  more  than 
equivocal:  for  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  the  vital  energies  cannot  bear  up 
against  the  continued  application  of  cold ; 
and  at  that  point  it  becomes  actually  in- 
jurious. Some  discrimination  is  therefore 
necessary  in  the  use  of  this  common  and 
effective  agent. 

Pressure  on  the  uterine  tumor  by  a 
bandage,  or,  what  is  better,  by  the  grasp  of 
the  hand,  is  another  means  of  restraining 
some  varieties  of  flooding,  most  powerful, 
daily  had  recourse  to,  very  generally  em- 
ployed, and  open  to  few  or  no  objections. 
Anil  the  evacuating  the  uterus  artificially 
is  sometimes  necessary,  though  never  to 
be  undertaken  without  grave  occasion. 

We  have  been  recommended,  and  espe- 
cially by  Dr.  Stewart,  to  plug  the  vagina 
in  some  cases  of  hspmorrhage  under  la- 
bour; but  this  practice  appears  to  me — 
except  perhaps  under  placental  presenta- 
tion—likely to  be  fraught  with  hazard; 
for  the  uterus,  at  the  full  period  of  preg- 
nancy, by  reason  of  its  lax  condition, 
allows  itself  to  be  easily  distended  with 
coagula;  and  while  its  cavity  is  sufficiently 
capacious  to  contain  a  large  quantity,  the 
source  of  danger  is  concealed  by  the  blood 
being  pent  up  within ;  and,  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  may  be  overlooked,  the  peril  is 
likely  to  be  increased.  In  hn?morrhages  un- 
der abortion, indeed,  when  the  cavity  of  the 
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womb  is  small,  and  its  paiietes  incapable 
of  distention  to  any  great  extent,  the  tam- 
pon will  often  be  found  invaluable. 

Puncturing  the  membranes,  and  letting 
ofl'  the  liquor  amnii,  is  often  resorted  to  in 
accidental  haemorrhage  with  the  most 
beneficial  effects;  but  this  subject  requires 
a  deeper  consideration  than  this,  sumniarj' 
sketch  will  admit  of,  and  will  be  reverted 
to  at  our  next  meeting. 

The  plan  of  transfusing  blood  from  the 
system  of  another  person  to  that  of 
the  patient,  for  the  purpose  of  rousing 
the  dormant  powers  and  of  sustaining 
life  under  haemorrhage,  has  lately  been 
had  recourse  to  in  some  cases  with 
success.  But  this  idta  is  by  no  means 
of  modern  growth,  though  its  application 
to  the  specific  object  we  are  considering 
is  comparatively  new.  Thus  we  find  Ovid 
representing  Medea  renewing  the  youth 
of  ffison,  by  injecting  the  juice  of  herbs 
into  his  veins;  and  the  transition  would 
be  easy  and  natural  from  infusion  of 
herbs  to  fresh-drawn  blood.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  indeecd,  that  such  a  fancy 
originated  in  a  mere  flight  of  poetry,  not 
from  any  custom  that  had  been  adopted 
by  the  ancients.  The  flitting  and  airy 
phantoms  of  the  poet's  imagination,  liow- 
ever,  have  been  embodied  into  a  distinct 
and  substantial  form  by  after  ages ;  and 
during  the  extensive  reign  of  the  humo- 
ral pathology,  not  only  were  diflerent 
medicinal  substances  injected,  by  way  of 
experiment,  into  the  veins  of  brutes,  but 
Dr.  Edmund  King,  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  bold  enough  to 
try  the  effect  of  transfusing  blood  from  tlie 
lower  animals  into  the  veins  of  man.  Our 
French  neighbours,  with  their  characte- 
ristic enthusiasm,  caught  at  the  novel  ex- 
periments; the  most  extravagant  specula- 
tions were  entertained  of  the  virtue  of  the 
new  system ;  and  it  was  given  out  that 
<lccripitudc,  age,  and  disease, — nay,  even 
deatb  itself, — would  flee  before  the  all- 
powerful  and  all-resuscitating  process. 
Short-lived,  however,  were  these  high- 
wrouglit  expectations;  the  most  dreadful 
effects  were  the  consequence  of  the  per- 
nicious practice ;  and  in  France  this  me- 
thod of  treating  diseases  was  denounced 
under  severe  penalties. 

To  Dr.  Blundell  we  are  indebted  for  the 
proof  that  the  system  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals can  be  nourished  for  a  length  of  time 
merely  by  injecting,  at  jjrojjcr  intervals, 
into  their  veins,  the  healthy  blood  of  an 
animal  of  the  same  species:  for  he  pre- 
served a  dog  alive  for  three  weeks  by  this 
means  without  food,  merely  allowing  it  a 
little  water;  and  in  that  space  the  animal 
was  reduced  but  little  more  than  one-fourth 
of  its  whole  Aveight.  From  this  experi- 
ment we  may  conclude,  that  the  same  treat- 


ment might  possibly  he  found  efficacious 
in  the  human  subject.  And  as  a  means  of 
preserving  life  under  uterine  flooding  dur- 
ing i)arturition,  we  shall  find  that  its  em- 
ployment is  more  likely  to  be  beneficial 
when  the  organ  is  entirely  empty  and 
contracted,  than  at  any  other  period  of  the 
labour. 

These,  then,  are  the  principal  m^ans 
which  have  been  had  recourse  to  under 
hjpmorrhage  in  labour  — bleeding,  opium, 
the  ergot,  stimuli,  refrigerant  medicines, 
cold,  pressure,  evacuating  the  uterus  either 
partially  or  entirely,  j)lugging  the  vagina, 
and  transfusion  of  Ijlood;  to  most  of  which 
I  .shall  again  have  to  call  your  attention, 
when  laying  down  the  principles  of  treat- 
ment for  each  variety  of  the  accident. 

May  occur  ut  cniy  jierhtd  of  the  labour. — 
Hemorrhage  may  occur  at  any  stage  of 
the  labour— before  the  licjnor  amnii  is 
evacuated;  after  the  membranes  ha\  e  rup- 
tured, and  before  the  head  is  born  ;  after 
the  head  is  born,  while  the  shoulders  are 
in  the  pelvis;  between  the  birth  of  the 
child  and  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta; 
and  even  after  the  placenta  is  expelled, 
when  the  uterus  is  emj)tied  of  its  previous 
contents,  and  when,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  terms,  we  should  consider 
the  labour  as  concluded. 

Hemorrhage  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  child; 
To  our  countryman,  Rigby,  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  great  practical  improvement 
in  the  treatment  of  flooding  at  the  com- 
mencement of  labour.  He  distinguished 
haemorrhage,  occurring  previously  to  the 
birth  of  tile  child,  into  two  species— the 
first  of  which  he  called  unavoidable,  and 
the  secimd  accidental. 

By  the  first  kind — unavoidable — we  un- 
derstand cases  in  which  the  placenta 
offers  itself  at  the  os  uteri,  either  blocking 
up  the  mouth  of  the  organ,  or  being 
])artially  placed  over  it ;  so  that  dila- 
tation cannot  take  place,  without  ne- 
cesiarily  separating  the  placenta  more  or 
less  from  its  uterine  attachment,  and  with- 
out rendering  patulous  those  orifices 
which  were  i)rpviously  covered  and  closed 
by  the  apposition  of  the  mass. 

By  accidental  ha-morrhage  we  mean 
those  cases  where  the  placenta — being  im- 
planted, not  over  the  os  uteri  or  near  it, 
but  in  its  more  natural  situation,  the  fun- 
dus or  body — becomes,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  disunited  from  the  uterine  surface; 
but  where  the  separation  is  perfectly  acci- 
dental, and  where  it  is  not  necessary  that 
bleeding  should  occur  upon  the  opening  of 
the  OS  uteri. 

PLACENTA    PRESENTATION. 

It  has  for  a  long  time  been  known 
that  the  placenta  may  be  found  at  the  os 
uteri  under  labour;  and  this  malposition  was 
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iinticed  by  Mauriceau,  Peu,and  La  Motte; 
all  of  whom,  however,  held  the  opinion, 
that  it  was  not  originally  apposed  to  this 
part  of  the  uterus  by  nature,  but  that, 
in  consequence  of  some  peculiar  acci- 
dental circumstance,  it  had  becomeloosened 
from  its  attachment  above,  had  fallen  down 
by  its  own  weight,  and  had  thus  acci- 
dentally placed  itself  over  tlu  uterine  ori- 
fice. But,  inasmuch  as  not  only  is  the 
placenta  attached  to  the  surface  of  the 
uterus,  but  the  chorion  is  in  ajiposition  to 
that  surface  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  membrane — the  decidua,  indeed,  being 
interposed  —  and  inasmuch  as  the  mem- 
branes are  closely  united  with  the  pla- 
centa, it  would  follow  (jjrovided  this  idea 
was  correct)  either  that  they  must  be  torn 
from  the  placenta  all  around,  or  that  the 
whole  ovum  should  partially  revolve.  We 
know  that  neither  of  these  occurrences 
takes  place ;  we  know  that  there  is  exactly 
the  same  arrangement  of  the  vessels  of 
the  cervix  uteri,  and  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  connexion  between  those  vessels  and 
the  placenta,  as  obtains  between  that  organ 
and  the  vessels  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
uterus,  when  it  is  placed  in  a  more  natural 
and  favourable  situation :  we  have  de- 
monstrative proof  of  it,  indeed,  before  our 
eyes,  in  the  preparation  of  placental  pre- 
sentation on  the  table,  in  which  case  the 
patient  died  of  hemorrhage,  the  os  uteri 
being  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  crown,  and 
no  efforts  having  been  made  to  deliver  her. 

Giffard  was  among  the  first  writers  who 
asserted  that  the  placenta  might  be  placed 
by  nature  over  the  os  uteri  at  its  first  for- 
mation ;  and  his  remark  has  been  perfectly 
borne  out  by  the  observation  of  every 
practical  man  since  his  time. 

Under  a  i>lacental  presentation,  then, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  greater  or  less 
discharge  of  blood,  on  the  dilatation  of  the 
OS  uteri ;  and,  if  the  case  were  left  entirely 
to  nature,  the  bleeding  would  proceed 
either  as  a  draining  or  in  gushes,  until  the 
successive  faintings  terminated  in  a  mortal 
syncope :  or — the  os  uteri  dilating  rapidly, 
and  the  womb  acting  vigorously — the  head 
of  the  child  bearing  forcibly  against  the 
placental  mass,  might  expel  it  first,  and 
itself  quickly  Adlow  :  for  it  would  be  im- 
possible  for  the  child  to  perforate  the  pla- 
centa, and  pass  through  it;  and  it  would 
also  be  unlikely  that  it  should  escape  by 
its  side,  provided  the  mass  were  implanted 
centrally  over  the  uterine  month.  A  num- 
ber of  cases  are  on  record  in  wliich  the 
])lacenta  was  expelled  before  the  child, 
in  the  manner  I  have  just  mentioned.  Mv 
father,  in  his  work,  has  recorded  three  in- 
stances which  came  under  his  own  obser- 
vation ;  and  three  others,  communicated  to 
iiirn  on  authority  which  he  could  not 
doubt.     SnicUic   and   Barlow   have   each 


given  a  case  of  the  same  kind.  In  a  small 
obstetric  work,  published  mam'  years  ago 
by  Sarah  Stones,  we  have  one  case  in 
which  a  similar  termination  occurred. 
Another  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Baillie,  in  the 
I/ondon  Medical  Repository.  In  this  case 
the  placenta  was  expelled  as  the  woman 
was  getting  into  bed,  and  was  suspended 
between  the  thighs  by  the  funis.  There 
was  great  hjemorrhage.  The  child  was 
delivered  by  turning,  and  restored  by  the 
warm  bath.  Dr.  Hamilton  also  mentions  in 
his  lectures  having  known  two  instances  of 
the  like  kind.  Some  others  similar  may  be 
scattered  through  different  obstetric  trea- 
tises ;  but  I  believe  these  are  the  principal 
authentic  cases  that  have  been  put  on  re- 
cord. Although  there  is  thus  a  possibility 
of  a  natural  termination  of  the  labour,  by 
the  placenta  passing  first,  and  the  child 
being  expelled  afterwards,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  expect  it,  or  to  wait  for  it;  for 
the  probability  is  that  the  woman  will 
bleed  to  death, — as  was  the  case  with  the 
patient  whose  uterus  is  on  the  table,— 
before  the  os  uteri  acquires  a  diameter 
sufiicieut  to  allow  the  passage  of  the 
child's  head  through  it. 

Knowing,  then,  that  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances  the  patient  will  die 
if  relief  be  not  afforded,  it  is  considered 
as  an  obstetric  principle,  that,  under  entire 
placental  presentations,  delivery  should  be 
effected  by  art  as  early  as  is  practicable, 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  injury.  We 
shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the 
symptoms,  and  the  mode  of  treatment. 

Symptoms. — We  have  some  symptoms, 
which  are  very  suspicious,  of  placental 
presentations,  and  others  that  assure  us 
of  the  nature  of  the  case.  Those  which 
are  suspicious  appear  at  the  commence- 
ment of  labour,  or  even  before  the  acces- 
sion of  uterine  action, — during  the  last 
weeks  of  pregnancy. 

We  have  already  learned,  thatduring  the 
few  first  months  of  utero  gestation,  until, 
indeed,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the 
cervix  uteri  is  not  developed ;  it  has  not 
yet  been  expanded,  or  taken  up  to  form  a 
portion  of  the  general  cavity;  but  when 
five  months  are  perfected,  or  before  that 
period,  expansion  commences,  and  this 
unfolding  or  developing  of  the  fibres  must 
necessarily  produce  a  separation  of  the 
placenta  from  its  previous  attachment  to 
the  body,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cervix. 
This  separation,  then,  must  in  its  turn 
occasion  flooding,  even  before  the  process 
of  labour  is  begun ;  because  the  orifices 
of  the  vessels  previously  plugged  by  the 
placental  mass  are  opened  on  its  partial 
dislodgment  by  the  gradual  cxjiansion  of 
the  uterine  neck.  We  find,  then,  that  during 
the  last  few  weeks  of  pregnancy,  a  patient 
nnder  placental  iiresentation  is  liable  to 
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siulden  gushes  of  blood,  in  a  greater  or 
less  iiuantity,  coming  on  without  any  ap- 
parent cause,  neitlier  the  consequence  of 
exertion,  nor  accident,  nor  mental  agita- 
tion; but  when  she  is  asleep  in  bed, — 
while  she  is  sitting  quiet  in  her  chair, — 
when  unemployed  in  any  active  duties, — 
she  is  unexpectedly  seized  with  a  flow  of 
blood  from  the  vagina.  Her  attention, 
perhaps,  is  scarcely  drawn  to  tlie  occur- 
rence before  it  has  subsided,  or  diminished 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  give  her  but  little 
uneasiness :  she  will  probably  suppose  that 
labour  is  coming  on,  and  she  may  begin  to 
make  jireparations  for  its  approach.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  another  gush  takes 
place  as  unaccountably,  and  subsides  as 
f^uddenly  as  the  foi'mer ;  and  attacks  of 
the  same  kind  recur  at  uncertain  intervals 
during  the  remainder  of  her  pregnancy. 

Whether  the  patient's  mind  be  im- 
pressed with  much  alarm  or  not  at  these 
repeated  bleedings,  to  one  acquainted  with 
thephysiology  of  the  placenta,  and  the  pecu- 
liar connexion  between  that  organ  and  the 
uterus,  such  a  history  would  be  fraught 
with  suspicion  and  anxiety;  and  she  should 
be  watched  over  with  the  most  assiduous 
and  solicitous  attention. 

Our  suspicions  may  also  be  excited  at 
the  beginning  of  labour,  if  with  every 
pain,  with  every  slight  increase  of  dilata- 
tion in  the  os  uteri,  there  be  an  increase 
of  discharge,  and  if  the  flow  of  blood  be 
moderated  or  suspended  in  the  interval  of 
action. 

But  we  can  only  positively  assure  our- 
selves of  the  nature  of  the  case  by  an  exa- 
mination per  vaginam.  To  this  the  pa- 
tient may  be  unwilling  to  submit;  she 
may  suppose  we  can  be  of  no  service  to 
her,  since  the  pains  are  so  infrequent  and 
trifling.  It  is  our  bounden  duty  to  combat 
her  objections,  and  to  insist  on  the  neces- 
sity of  the  measure  proposed ;  since  our 
practice  so  much  depends  on  the  informa- 
tion we  gain.  The  examination  will  most 
advantageously  be  made  with  the  two  first 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  because  they  ])ass 
so  much  higher  within  the  pelvic  cavity, 
and  so  much  more  completely  command  the 
OS  uteri.  By  this  inquiry  we  learn  whether 
the  placenta  be  implanted  over  the  mouth 
of  the  womb  or  not ;  and  if  v,-e  discover  its 
presence,  we  must  ascertain  whether  the 
orifice  be  entirely  or  only  partially  occu- 
pied by  its  mass ;  for  our  jiractice  difl"ers 
much  under  the  two  varieties. 

Diagtwsis. — We  shall  know  the  placenta 
by  the  fleshy,  fibrous,  and  lobular  sensa- 
tion which  it  communicates  to  the  finger, 
and  by  its  being  attached  to  the  cervix 
uteri  within.  If  we  can  introduce  our 
finger  sufiieiently  far  to  pass  it  round 
within  the  orifice,  we  shall  be  sensible  of 
this  attachment,  although  the  union  is 
very  easily  separated.     There  is  but  little 


chance  of  mistaking  the  placenta  for  the 
membranes  partially  protruded  into  the 
vagina;  but  there  is  great  probability  that 
we  may  mistake  a  coagulum,  blocking  up 
the  OS  uteri,  for  the  placental  mass  ap- 
posed over  it.  How,  then,  shall  we  dis- 
criminate between  these  two? — The  ])la- 
centa  cannot  be  perforated  or  broken 
down ;  the  tenacity  of  a  coagulum  may 
without  diflieulty  be  destroyed.  The  pla- 
centa is  attached  within  ;  a  coagulum 
lies  loose.  The  placenta  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  the  finger;  but  we  can  generally 
bring  away  a  coagulum.  If  there  be  any 
doubt,  let  us  take  these  means, — let  us 
try  whether  it  is  attached, — whether  we 
can  break  down  its  structure,  and  whether 
we  can  remove  it  from  its  position ;  but 
th-.se  attempts  must  be  made  with  the 
greatest  possible  care.  In  some  cases 
I  have  for  a  moment  been  in  doubt 
whether  it  were  the  placenta  presenting, 
or  a  coagulum  formed  at  the  uterine 
mouth ;  but  in  all  instances  in  which  it  was 
merely  a  coagulum  I  have  been  enabled 
either  to  break  down  its  structure  or  re- 
move it  altogether. 
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Lecture  III.  concluded. —  Morhid  secre- 
tions and  malignant  structures  arise  from  an 
altered  state  of  the  blood — Effects  of  natural 
secretions  introduced  into  the  blood,  bile,  milk, 
semen  —  Of  morbid  secretions,  as  pus:  this 
Jiuid  sometimes  arises  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  blood  itself:  appearance  of  malignant 
matter  in  the  blood-vessels — Two  cases  of  this 
ki7id — This  matter  is  not  absorbed — John 
Hunter's  luivs  of  the  animal  economy  applied 
to  I  heir  formation. 

Andral's  opinions  of  ■primitive  diseases  of 
the  blood  advocated, 

Efects  of  the  introduction  of  small  quantities 
of  organic  matter  into  the  animal  economy. 

Effects  of  the  introduction  of  an  organized 
being  among  a  whole  class  nf  organized  beings. 

Effects  of  the  introduction  of  one  living 
being  into  the  system  of'  another  living  or- 
ganized being. 

Inferences  from  these  considerations. 

Conclusion. 

No  one  will  deny  that  it  is  from  the 
blood  tliat  the  ■arious  parts  of  our  bodies 
are  formed,  and  the  various  secretions  eli- 
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iiiinateil:  if  direct  proofs  cannot  be  ad- 
duced that  morbid  changes  of  structure  or 
secretion  are  owing  to  alterations  in  the 
circulating  fluid, still,  havingadniittcd  that 
the  healthy  processes  of  nutrition  and  se- 
cretion are  carried  on  by  the  blood,  it  is 
diilicult  to  deny  that  the  morbid  processes 
are  cijually  due  to  an  alten  d  state  of  that 
fluid.  Thus  we  find  that  wnen  individuals 
are  l<mg  exposed  to  an  insnflicient  supply 
of  food,  to  an  impure  atmosphere,  and  to 
deprivation  of  the  influence  of  the  sun's 
light — causes  contributing  to  deteriorate 
the  qualities  of  the  blood,  this  fluid  circu- 
lates less  freely  and  less  highly  coloured 
through  the  capillary  system  of  the  skin, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  tendency 
to  various  excessive  discharges  of  the  serous 
parts  of  the  blood,  tubercles  often  form, 
and  even  entozoa  are  developed  in  various 
parts  of  the  body. 

There  are,  however,  more  direct  proofs 
that  morbid  secretions  and  malignant 
structures  are  the  consequents  of  an  altered 
state  of  the  blood.  ^V'e  sometimes  find 
these  morbid  fluids  actually  circulating  in 
the  system,  and  there  are  cases  on  record 
where  the  blood  itself  has  degenerated  or 
been  converted  into  morbid  growths,  and 
even  into  the  most  malignant  structures 
which  infest  the  human  body. 

This  idea  would  not  appear  so  strange 
if  we  regarded  the  blood  in  the  light  it 
was  considered  by  John  Hunter,  and  is 
now  contemi)latcd  by  that  able  pathologist, 
Andral.  John  Hunter  said*,  "  that  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  evident,  that  the 
fluidity  of  the  blood  was  only  intended  for 
its  motion,  and  its  motion  was  only  to 
convey  life  and  living  materials  to  every 
part  of  the  body.  The  materials  when 
carried,  become  solid;  so  that  solidity  is 
the  ultimate  end  of  the  blood,  as  blood." 

He  maintained  "  that  the  blood  had  as 
much  the  malrrlcs  vita:  as  the  solids,  which 
kept  up  that  harmony  between  them  :  and 
as  every  part  endued  with  this  princii)le 
lias  a  sympathetic  afl'cction  on  simple  con- 
tact, so  as  to  aflect  each  other,  so  the  blood 
and  the  solids  are  capable  of  aflecting  and 
being  afTccted  by  each  other,  which  ac- 
counts for  that  recii)rocal  influence  which 
each  has  on  the  other." 

Andralf  reasons  thus  upon  this  interest- 
ing i)oint  of  i)athology: — "On  the  one 
hand,  since  the  blood  nourishes  the  solids 
— since  without  its  presence  they  cannot 
live,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  state  of  the 
solids  should  not  be  influenced  by  the 
state  of  the  blood  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  solids  of  the  body  be  examined  in  their 
relations  to  the  l)lood,  they  may  be  divided 
into   two  classes,  the  one  class  employed 


in  making  blood,  and   the  other  in  con- 
suming blood. 

"  No  solid  whatever,  then,  can  undergo 
the  least  modification  without  causing  a 
disturbance  in  the  nature  or  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  materials  destined  to  form  the 
blood,  or  to  be  separated  from  it.  Physio- 
logy, then,  compels  us  to  admit,  that  in 
consequence  of  any  alteration  in  the  solids 
there  must  be  alteration  of  the  blood ;  and 
in  like  manner,  in  consequence  of  any 
change  in  the  blood,  there  must  be  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  solids." 

'Iliese  opinions  appear  to  be  quite  in 
liarmony  with  each  other,  and  pcrhajis  the 
latter  is  drawn  from  the  former. 

The  natural  secretions  of  the  body  which 
should  pass  ofl"  by  the  excretory  ducts 
sometimes  enter  the  circulation,  and  pro^ 
duce  the  most  deleterious  efleets  upon  dis- 
tant organs :  the  cfl'ects  of  bile  carried  into 
the  vessels  of  the  circulation,  and  of  urea 
in  cases  of  supj)re;-sion  of  urine,  and  of 
milk  in  ]nierj)eral  women,  are  well  known. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Blumenbach,  that 
the  ferocious  disposition  of  male  animals 
in  their  wild  state,  during  their  time  of 
heat  or  rutting,  was  owing  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  seminal  fluid  into  the  circu- 
lation. 

Other  fluids,  however,  the  products  of 
morbid  actions,  are  found  in  the  blood 
and  in  the  vessels  of  the  circulation,  caus- 
ing the  most  violent  and  distressing  symp- 
toms. 

Pus  has  now  been  so  frequently  found  in 
the  veins,  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and 
sometimes  in  the  interior  of  clots  of  blood 
at  diflereut  points  of  the  circnlation,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  individual  cases 
in  proof  of  this  assertion.  It  generally 
occurs  after  jjlilebitis  following  jdilebo- 
tomy  or  parturition,  after  amjnitations  or 
operations  of  any  kind,  and  very  frequently 
after  the  matter  is  let  out  from  a  chronie 
abscess.  It  rarely  makes  its  apjjcarance 
in  parts  of  the  circulation  distant  from  the 
diseased  part,unless  there  be  some  external 
opening. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  John  Hunter* 
that  "  true  suppuration  was  the  conse- 
quence only  of  inflammation,"  and  that 
the  large  collections  of  matter  found  in 
chronic  abscesses  were  of  a  scrofulous  na- 
ture, and  not  the  result  of  common  inflam- 
mation. For,  says  Hunter,  "  the  very 
surfaces  which  fcnmed  the  above  matter, 
immo<liately  produce  true  matter,  when 
inflauiination  comes  on,  which  it  always 
does  whenever  they  are  opened." 

But  the  most  interesting  and  serious 
consecpienccs  of  this  inflammation  of  the 
surfaces  of  a  chronic  abscess  are,  the  ab- 
sorption of  pus  into  the  vessels  of  the  cir- 


♦  On  tlic  Blood,  p.  02. 

t  Precis,  iStc.  vol.  i.  pp.o^r-S. 


*  On  the  Blood,  pp.  .■500—302. 
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tulation,  and  its  deposition  in  distant 
organs.  These  collections  of  pus  arc  then 
found  in  many  organs  of  the  same  body, 
sometimes  in  nearly  all  the  joints,  and  at 
other  times  deposited  in  the  cellular  tissue 
between  muscles.  In  those  parts  where 
the  pus  is  found,  there  is  no  appearance 
of  inflammation,  nor  of  irritation. 

In  such  cases,  pus  is  sometimes  likewise 
found  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  in  the 
veins  and  lymphatics ;  and  we  can  hardly 
refrain  from  concluding,  that  pus  has  cir- 
culated  with  the  blood. 

At  other  times,  pus  has  been  found  in 
small  quantities  in  the  middle  of  clots  of 
fibrin,  which  had  collected  in  one  of  the 
cavities  of  the  heart:  there  was  no  suj)- 
puration  going  forward  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  nothing  tended  to  prove  that 
this  pus  had  been  brought  there  by  ab- 
sorption from  other  parts.  With  respect 
to  these  rare  cases*,  we  can  only  draw 
this  inference  from  them,  that  pus  may 
form  either  in  a  solid  or  in  a  liquid  solidi- 
fied, as  the  coagulated  blood,  without  our 
being  able  to  discover  any  initation  or  al- 
teration of  structure.  It  arises,  probably, 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  blood  itself. 
I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
this  change  of  the  blood  into  a  fluid  re- 
sembling pus  under  the  following  circum- 
stances :  —  I  had  severed  the  two  lower 
limbs  of  a  full-grown  foetus,  which  had 
died  in  parturition,  and  immersed  them  in 
running  water,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
manner  in  which  these  limbs  would  be 
converted  into  adipocire.  After  a  few  days, 
when  the  peculiar  decomposition  had  ar- 
rived at  a  certain  stage,  upon  compressing 
the  limbs  there  exuded  from  the  divided 
femoral  vessels,  a  fluid  exactly  like  pus. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  this  fluid  was 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  blood 
in  the  femoral  vessels. 

But  many  other  products  of  diseased 
actions  are  found  in  the  blood-vessels;  and 
it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  decide  whether 
these  morbid  matters  have  obtained  ad- 
mission by  absorption  of  parts  affected 
with  similar  disorganization,  or  whether 
they  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
blood.  Andral  says,  from  whatever  source 
they  may  be  derived,  they  produce  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  healthy  physical  cha- 
racters of  the  blood.  He  has,  in  his  valua- 
ble work  on  Pathologyf ,  recited  cases  of 
this  nature  which  have  come  under  his 
own  observation,  as  well  as  those  published 
by  other  authors ;  but  this  subject  is  too 
extensive  for  me  to  enter  upon  in  this  part 
of  my  lectures.  I  will,  however,  shortly 
detail  two  cases  of  the  kind  which  have 
recently  come  before  me. 

*  Andral,  Precis,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  405. 
t  Precis,  &c.  p.  &37. 


Cake  1. — Marv  Jones,  ast.  50,  was  ad- 
mitted into  St.  "Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
in  January  1834,  under  the  care  of  uiy 
friend.  Dr.  Latham.  She  was  sufl'cring 
from  ascites,  with  considerable  oedema  of 
the  left  lo^\  er  extremity :  there  was  some 
pain  on  pressure  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  and 
also  of  the  left  thigh;  there  was  great 
prostration  of  strength;  and  without  any 
alteration  in  her  complaints,  she  died  a 
fortnight  after  her  admission.  Upon  the 
examination  of  her  body,  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon  was  found  adhering  to 
the  parts  around,  and  up(m  sej)arating 
these  adhesions  a  purulent  fluid  escaped : 
the  source  of  this  was  ascertained  to  be  the 
left  Fallopian  tube,  which,  as  well  as  the 
ovary,  were  converted  into  cysts  of  consi- 
deiable  size,  filled  with  a  purulent  fluid: 
the  lining  of  these  cysts  was  covered  with 
a  deposit  almost  resembling  crude  tuber- 
culous matter,  and  the  vessels  of  these 
parts  were  ccmgested.  The  mouth  of  the 
uterus,  as  well  as  its  cavity,  contained  a 
clot  of  blood  firmly  adherent  to  the  lining 
membrane.  The  veins  of  the  ntenis  and 
its  appendages  were  examined,  and  found 
free  from  disease. 

The  left  femoral  vein  was  obstructed  by 
firmly  coagulated  blood :  this  clot  extended 
nearly  as  high  as  the  junction  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  iliac  veins :  the  com- 
mon iliac  was  lined  by  a  layer  of  lymph, 
and  the  interior  of  the  vein  was  red  :  this 
common  iliac  was  filled  partly  with  a 
fibrous  clot,  and  partly  with  a  softer  sub- 
stance, very  much  resembling  that  found 
in  the  c  vary  and  Fallopian  tube.  Up<m 
this  part  of  the  vein  the  cysts  had  rested, 
causing  inflammation  terminating  in  this 
peculiar  product,  and  obstructing  the 
venous  circulation  of  the  left  lower  limb. 

Case  II. — In  February  last  a  woman 
was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital with  pain  in  the  e])igastrium,  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  tympanitic  abdomen.  She 
remained  in  this  state  for  several  days,  and 
then  died. 

Upon  the  examination  of  her  body,  there 
was  found  a  large  carcinomatous  ulcera- 
tion, extending  from  the  cardia  almost  to 
the  pylorus.  The  edges  were  elevated, 
everted,  and  in  some  parts  softened,  the 
matter  there  resembling  medullary  sar- 
coma. 

The  vena  porta  was  cut  through  about 
an  inch  above  the  juncture  of  the  splenic 
and  mesenteric  veins,  and  the  vein  was 
found  distended  and  obstructed  by  a  mass 
resembling  fcetal  brain.  This  mass  was 
traced  down  into  the  mesenteric  vein, 
which  was  apparently  lined  with  lymph  : 
the  whole  splenic  vein,  from  the  spleen  to 
the  vena  porta,  was  filled  with  firm  coagu- 
lum   of  blood,   which   became  paler  and 
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more  like  the  matter  obstructing  the  vena 
jxirta  as  it  aj)])niaehe<l  that  vessel. 

All  the  small  veins  enteiing;  the  splenic 
and  jiorlal  trunks  were  lillcd  with  firm 
coagula. 

Both  of  these  cases  are  of  the  kind  de- 
tailed by  Andral,  and  are  highly  interest- 
ing to  pathologists,  whether  we  regard  the 
peculiar  matter  obstructing  the  veins  as 
identical  with  morbid  matter  in  neigh- 
bouring organs,  and  absorbed  from  them 
into  the  circulation,  or  whether  we  regard 
these  morbid  masses  as  coagulated  blood, 
degenerated  or  converted  into  these  peculiar 
substances  by  some  morbid  actions  of  the 
vasa  vasorum  of  these  great  veins.  I  am 
inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  opinion;  for 
had  it  been  absorbed  matter,  it  is  probable 
that  the  vessels  leading  from  the  diseased 
org.ans  yvould  have  contained  similar  mat- 
ter, which  they  did  not;  and  besides,  there 
is  no  such  direct  communication  from  the 
absorbent  to  the  venous  system,  in  man  at 
least,  yvhich  could  have  conveyed  the  ab- 
sorbed matter  into  these  large  veins. 

I  rather  consider  these  cases  as  exempli - 
llcations  of  a  principle  of  the  human  blood, 
yvhich  John  Hunter  first  made  kuoyvn  to 
our  profession. 

"  Motion,"  said  John  Hunter*,  "  is  es- 
sential to  the  fluidity  of  healthy  blood;" 
lluidity  essential  to  its  power  of  conveying 
life;  the  continuance  of  life,  or  support  of 
the  body,  is  owing  to  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood — to  its  becoming  solid.  "/*  then 
changes  into  this  or  that  particular  kind  of' sub- 
stance, according  to  the  stimulus  of  surrounding 
parts,  which  excites  this  coaguluni  into  action, 
and  makes  it  form  tvithin  itself  blood-vessels, 
7ierves,  ^c." 

This  is  the  law  of  health  presiding  over 
nutrition :  the  law  regulating  the  forma- 
tion of  morbid  products  is  probably  ana- 
logous. 

In  the  cases  I  have  detailed  to  you,  the 
circulation  yvas  imj)eded  tlirough  large 
veins ;  motion,  essential  to  fluidity  of  the 
blood,  yvas  destroyed;  clots  formed  in  these 
vessels:  the  blood  had  then  become  solid; 
and,  as  Hunter  said,  "  it  then  changes  into 
this  or  that  particular  kind  of  substance, 
according  to  the  stimulus  of  surrounding 
parts." 

The  stimulus  of  the  surrounding  parts 
in  these  cases  yvas  in  the  one  to  the  forma- 
tion of  scrofulous  or  })uriform  matter,  and 
in  the  other  to  the  formation  of  eneepha- 
loid  matter— a  modification  of  carcinoma. 

I  never  heard  of  pus  being  found  in  the 
vessels  coming  from  an  organ  infiltrated 
yvith  melanosis,  nor  melanotic  matter  found 
in  the  veins  and  cavities  of  the  he.art  after 
the  ])uneture  of  a  chronic  abscess,  nor  en- 

*  On  the  Blood,  p.  66. 


cei)lialoid  matter  in  the  veins  of  an  organ 
loaded  yvith  scrofulous  tubercles.  If  the 
circulation  be  arrested,  the  coagulum  is 
converted  into  a  peculiar  kind  of  substance, 
according  to  the  stimulus  of  surrounding 
parts. 

But  I  must  leave  the  further  develop- 
ment of  this  great  principle  of  the  blood, 
announced  by  John  Hunter,  to  future  oc- 
casions; and  I  conclude  these  pathologi- 
cal observations  in  the  yvords  of  Andral : — 

"  Je  viens  de  retraeer  les  faits,  les  rai- 
sonnemens,  tjui,  dans  I'etat  actucl  de  la 
science,  doivent  conduire  a  reconnaitre 
dans  le  sang  I'existence  d'un  certain  nom- 
bre  d'alterations.  Ce  que  j'ai  dit  a  cet 
egard  suflirait  deja,  a  mon  avis,  pour  de- 
montrer  que  non  seulement  ces  alterations 
sont  reelles,  mais  qu'elles  sont  souvent 
primitives,  cpi'elles  precedent  celles  des  solides, 
et  que  dans  le  sang,  par  consequent,  se 
trouve  le  point  de  depart  de  plus  d'une 
maladie.  S'il  est  vrai  que  la  masse  du 
sang  pent  etre,  dans  certains  cas,  primi- 
tivement  altcree,  il  s'ensuit  que  I'existence 
des  maladies  generales  n'est  point  una 
chimere :  lorsqu'en  effet  tons  les  tissus 
viennent  ainsi  a  recevoir  un  sang  altere, 
n'est-il  pas  physiologique  d'admettre  que 
leur  mode  normal  de  vitalite,  de  nutrition, 
de  secretion,  doit  etre  jilus  on  moins  pro- 
fondement  modifie  ?  On  il  faut  accepter 
cette  consequence,  on  il  faut  nier  I'influ- 
enee  que,  de  I'aveu  de  tons  les  physiolo- 
gistes,  le  sang  cxeree  sur  tout  solide." 

I  have  pointed  out  and  attemjited  to  il- 
lustrate the  eflects  of  tlie  introduction  of 
minute  quantities  of  itiorganic  bodies  into 
our  system  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Prout, 
and  by  the  experiments  of  Herschel,  yvho 
called  into  action  an  enormous  power  by 
the  alloy  of  a  mass  of  mercury  with  a 
millionth  part  of  its  weight  of  sodium. 

When  small  quantities  o( organic  matter, 
or  of  the  products  of  organization ,  are  intro- 
duced into  the  animal  economy,  eflects  are 
produced  very  analogous  to  those  described 
by  Herschel  upon  the  introduction  of  a 
small  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  into 
larger  matters  of  the  same. 

Let  us  regard  first  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. How  small  a  quantity  of  yvoorara, 
how  minute  a  dose  of  prussic  acid,  is  capa- 
ble of  annihilating  all  the  vital  powers;  so 
suddenly,  that  our  senses  have  hardly  time 
to  follow  the  series  of  physiological  pheno- 
mena, and  so  efl'ectually,  that  antidotes 
are  almost  useless !  Let  us  ascend  the 
scale  of  organization,  and  the  intensity  of 
its  jiroducts  are  not  less  striking.  Hoyv 
minute  a  quantity  of  poison  from  the  rep- 
tile class  introduced  into  the  blood  yvill 
produce  sudden  decomposition  of  it,  and 
almost  inevitable  death ! 

The  smallest  jiartiele  of  saliva  adhering 
to  the  enamelled  surface  of  the  tooth  of  a 
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rabid  dog;,  wlicn  left  in  the  wound,  seems 
maliciously  to  rest  there  for  a  time,  but 
only  the  more  eflectually  to  destroy  with 
all  the  horrors  of  hydrojjhobia. 

Duhamel*  relates  that  a  butcher,  while 
slaughtering  an  overdriven  ox,  merely  put 
the  knile  with  which  he  killed  the  animal 
between  his  lips,  and  in  a  few  hours  he 
was  attacked  with  swelling  of  the  tongue, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  black  pustules  all 
over  his  body,  and  death  ensued  in  four 
days.  Another  person  scratched  his  finger 
with  theend  of  one  of  the  bones;  the  wound 
mortifieil,  and  he  died. 

The  smallest  particle  of  poisons  from 
the  human  body,  either  dead  or  alive,  are 
no  less  virulent— no  less  powerful. 

The  dreadful  constitutional  disturbance 
following  pricks  made  in  the  dissection  of 
human  bodies,  and  which  is  so  often  fatal 
to  members  of  our  profession,  and  had  so 
nearly  deprived  us  of  one  of  our  valued 
colleagues  at  the  present  time,  is  familiar 
to  you  all. 

Poisons  imbibed  from  the  living  human 
body,  in  the  smallest  (juantity,  are  capable 
of  exciting  equally  extraordinary  eil'ects  in 
the  animal  economy. 

How  minute  a  particle  of  matter  from 
the  jiustule  of  small-])ox,  merely  introduced 
beneath  the  cuticle,  is  capable  of  inducing 
a  precisely  similar  disease  in  the  inoculated 
l)erson !  This  remark  applies  to  the  morbid 
matter  of  other  diseases,  and  it  is  not  a 
little  wonderful  that  such  iniinitessimal 
molecules  should  be  capable  of  deranging 
the  whole  animal  economy,  and  of  exciting 
it  to  the  production  of  pints  of  matter 
identical  in  all  its  pro2)erties  with  the 
original  molecule. 

A  little  leaven  has  indeed  leavened  the 
whole  lump. 

I  have  now  been  speaking  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  products  of  organization,  in 
minute  quantities,  into  the  body  of  an 
organized  being — man.  But  what  are  the 
efl'ects  of  the' introduction  of  an  organized 
being  among  a  whole  class  of  organized  beings  ? 

AH  agriculturists  and  gardeners  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact,  that  when  weeds  in- 
troduce themselves  into  a  space  appropri- 
ated to  cultivated  species,  the  latter  are 
starved  in  their  growth,  or  completely 
stifled.  One  noxious  weed  will  thus  de- 
stroy all  trace  of  a  beautiful  variegated 
carpet  of  flowers. 

I  must  here  borrow  some  ideas  from  the 
philosophical  work  of  Mr.  Lyall,  on  Geo- 
logy, in  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the 
introduction  of  a  new  species  of  animals 
into  a  particular  district  of  the  earth. 

Let  us  cast  our  thoughts  back  to  the 
period  when  the  polar  bears  first  reached 
Iceland,  probably  on  icebergs  floated  from 


the  opposite  coast  of  Greenland.  Several 
of  these  animals  might  effect  a  landing  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  havoc  they  vMuild 
make  among  species  previously  settled  in 
the  island  would  be  teirific.  The  deer, 
the  foxes,  the  seals,  and  even  the  birds,  on 
which  these  animals  sometimes  prey,  would 
be  tliinned  down,  and  some  species  per- 
haps exterminated.  "  But,"  observes  Mr. 
Lyall,  "  this  would  be  a  ])art  only,  and 
probably  an  insignificant  portion,  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  change  brought  about 
by  the  new  invader. 

"  The  plants  on  which  the  deer  fed  be- 
ing less  consumed  in  consequence  of  the 
lessened  numbers  of  that  herbivorous  spc 
cies,  would  soon  supply  more  food  to  seve- 
ral insects,  and  probably  to  some  terrestrial 
testacca ;  so  that  the  latter  would  gain 
ground.  The  increase  of  these  would  fur- 
nish other  insects  and  birds  with  food,  so 
that  the  numbers  of  these  last  would  be 
augmented. 

"  The  diminuation  of  the  seals  would 
afford  a  respite  to  some  fish  which  they 
had  persecuted ;  and  these  fish  would  then 
multijily,  and  press  upon  their  peculiar 
prey. 

"  Many  water-fowls,  the  eggs  and  young 
of  which  are  devoured  by  foxes,  would  in 
crease  when  the  foxes  were  thinned  down 
by  the  bears;  and  the  fish  on  which  the 
water-fowls  subsisted,  would  then,  in  their 
turn,  be  less  numerous.  Thus  the  propor- 
tions of  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
both  of  the  land  and  the  sea,  might  be 
permanently  altered  by  the  introduction 
of  a  new  species  into  a  region ;  and  the 
changes  caused  indirectly  might  ramify 
through  all  classes  of  the  living  creation, 
and  be  almost  endless*."  Such,  then,  are 
the  surprising  effects  of  the  introduction  of 
one  new  species  into  a  mass  of  living  or- 
ganized bdngs. 

What  may  be  the  effect  of  the  intro- 
duction of  one  wganizcd  being  into  the  sys- 
tem of  another  living  being? 

From  the  time  of  Lewenhoeck  iip  to  the 
present,  physiologists  have  admitted  the 
existence  of  animalcula?,  or  of  molecules, 
endowed  with  the  power  of  spontaneous 
motion,  in  the  seminal  fluid  of  animals. 
Indeed,  without  admitting  their  existence, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  offer  any 
explanation  of  impregnation,  and  more 
especially  in  cases  of  extra-uterine  con- 
ception. 

The  appearance  of  entozoa  in  different 
organs  of  animals  is  another  point  which 
has  offered  many  difficulties  to  physiolo- 
gists. The  idea  of  the  spontaneous  gene- 
ration of  these  animalculaj  has  been  re- 
jected by  the  soundest  physiologists,  and 
Cuvier  rather    adopted    the   explanation 


*  Andral,  Precis,  &c. 
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that  their  ova  passed  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  through  the  organs  of  the  circula- 
tion, into  distant  organs. 

The  solar  microscope  has  now  magnified 
a  drop  of  water  upwards  of  ,000,000  times  : 
each  drop  contains  hundreds  of  animal- 
cuiae,  and  if  each  of  these  little  beings  is 
endowed  with  a  fecundit>  at  all  propor- 
tionate to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
same  element,  the  salmon  for  instance, 
how  wonderfully,  how  inconceivably  mi- 
nute, must  be  the  ovum  of  one  of  these 
animalcula? !  Who  will  then  say  that  the 
idea  of  Cuvier  is  improbable  or  impos 
sible  ? 

I  have  adduced  these  two  facts  from 
physiology  to  show,  that  if  it  pleased  Him 
who  has  caused  the  principle  of  life  e(|tially 
to  reside  in  such  an  infinitessimal  molecule 
as  the  ovum  of  one  of  these  animalcula^, 
and  in  the  mammoth  or  the  whale — that 
the  motion  of  the  corpuscules  in  the  semi- 
nal fluid  sh'iuld  cease — or  that  the  ova  of 
the  animalcul-,e  of  a  drop  of  water  should 
increase  and  multiply  within  the  several 
organs  of  our  bodies; — then,  in  the  first 
case,  the  present  generation  would  be  the 
last,  and  the  whole  of  mankind  would 
moulder  into  kindred  dust ; — and,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  race  of  human  beings 
would  be  suddenly  annihilated,  and  would 
vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth  like  a 
morning  cloud. 

Let  me  venture  to  draw  your  minds  yet 
higher,  from  the  crust  of  our  globe  to  the 
expanse  of  the  heavens — a  province  of 
nature  into  which  the  true  physician  ought 
to  extend  his  observations. 

Modern  astronomers  have  proved  from 
the  phenomena  attendant  upon  the  return 
of  comets,  a  high  degree  of  probability, 
nay  almost  a  certainty,  that  there  exists 
throughout  all  space  a  subtle,  refined, 
resisting  medium. 

This  medium,  however  delicate  it  may 
be— however  slight  its  powers  of  retarda- 
tion, must  cause  a  diminution  of  the 
earth's  velocity  in  her  orbit,  and  hence  the 
centrifugal  force  will  be  less.  The  earth 
will,  therefore,  slowly,  but  certainly,  in 
process  of  ages,  be  attracted  to  the  sun. 

The  symmetry  of  this  universe  will  then 
be  destroyed;  "  the  heavens  will  then  pass 
away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat;  the  earth, 
also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall 
be  burned  up*."  How  awful  the  event — 
how  simple  the  means ! 

So,  then,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
facts  and  observations  which  I  have 
brought  forward  in  these  lectures,  we  must 
e(mclude  that  it  is  not  the  quantity  or  ap- 
jiarent  i)ower  of  the  agents  we  emjiloy  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases,  which  will  ac- 

*  2  Pet.  iii.  10. 


complish  the  wished-for  object — their  cure, 
but  rather  the  right  adaptation  of  means 
to  the  end;  and  further,  we  may  learn 
from  the  phenomena  of  nature,  that  the 
simplicity  of  the  agents  employed  by  our 
Creator,  is  not  less  wonderful  than  the 
magnitude  of  the  results  brought  about  by 
his  will. 


TINCTURE  OF  LYTTA  IN  RETEN- 
TION OF  URINE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
As  T  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
a  case  of  retention  of  urine  from  atony 
of  the  mnscular  power  of  tlie  bladder 
treated  by  the  tincture  of  lytta,  I  am  in- 
duced to  forward  the  following'  suc- 
cessful one  to  your  widely-circulated 
journal.  Should  you  deem  the  case  of 
sufficient  interest,  an  early  insertion 
will  oblige 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jesse  Leach, 
Clinical  Assistant. 
Westminster  Hospital, 
July  21,  1834. 

I  am  aware  that  several  objections 
miglit  be  urged  against  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  lytta,  more  especially  on 
accoiuit  of  its  producing  stranguary ; 
iio«  ever,  the  present  is  a  good  instance 
of  its  beneficial  effects  witliout  that  un- 
])leasant  concomitant.  Cases  have  come 
under  my  notice  v\ here  stranguary  was 
produced  before  the  muscular  action 
returned.  The  acetate  of  morphia  and 
canipl)or  mixture  were  given  in  this 
case,  with  a  view  of  allaying  the  spas- 
modic hysterical  paroxysms,  ^^hicll  an- 
swered the  expected  result. 

It  would  be  trespassing  too  much  upon 
your  space  to  enter  into  a  detailed  liistory 
of  a  victim  to  hysteria;  I  shall  there- 
fore content  myself  witii  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  her  case. 

Ann  Gough,  fet.  22,  of  a  short  sta- 
ture, and  a  sallow,  bloated  a])j^)earance, 
had  been  for  some  years,  periodically, 
a  martyr  to  hysteria  and  scanty  men- 
struation. About  a  year  jnTvious  to 
the  present  attack,  after  suftcring-  from 
an  hysterical  paroxysm,  she  was  not 
al)lc  to  void  iier  urine  without  the  aid  of 
the  catheter  for  four  niontiis ;  was  ad- 
mitted into  Queen's  Ward,  on  June  the 
2-3th,  under    the    care   of  Dr.   Bright, 
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labouring  under  a  violent  liysterical  fit, 
whicli  readily  yielded  totlie  usual  treat- 
ment, leaving,  as  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion, a  retention  of  urine,  preceded  by 
pain  in  tlic  back,  aggravated  by  per- 
cussion over  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar 
vertebrae.  The  warm  batb,  leeches,  cup- 
ping, and  ultimately  tiie  ointment  of 
ant.  tart.,  were  administered,  wliich 
benefited  the  pain  and  tenderness, 
but  had  no  effect  on  the  muscular 
efforts  of  the  bladder.  On  June  the 
29th,  she  could  not  pass  her  urine 
without  the  aid  of  the  catheter  twice 
a-day.  On  July  the  8th  it  was  determined 
to  give  internally  the  follo\\ing  mixture, 
in  order  to  stimulate  tlie  dormant  mus- 
cular energy,  and  allay  the  violent  hys- 
terical fits  which  were, about  this  period, 
of  frequent  recurrence. 

R  'I'inct.    Lytta%   3ij.;   Morphia?   Acet. 

gr.  j.;  Mist.  Camph.  jviij.  j  Cap.  3J. 

tcr  die. 

July  lOth. — The  hysterical  paroxysms 
have  not  recurred  so  frequently,  but  the 
lytta  has  produced  no  effect. 

11th. — A  burning  sensation  along  tbe 
course  of  the  left  ureter  and  iu  the  hy- 
pogastric region,  but  no  attem))ts  have, 
as  yet,  been  made  to  void  her  urine 
without  the  catheter. 

13th. — During-  the  morning,  she  made 
several  unsuccessful  attemj)ts  to  void  her 
urine,  but  did  not  succeed  till  the  even- 
ing; when  the  urine  possessed  a  strong 
ammoniacal  smell,  and  was  free  from 
blood. 

14th. — Urine  passed  w  ithout  any  dif- 
ficulty, except  a  slight  scalding. 

21st. — The  woman  is  perfectly  con- 
valescent, and  thinks  of  leaving*  the 
hospital  in  a  i'ew  days.  She  has  had  no 
relapse  of  her  hysterical  paroxysms 
since  the  13th. 


CASE  IN  WHICH  A  FEMALE  CA- 
THETER ACCIDENTALLY  SLIP- 
PED INTO  THE  BLADDER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 

In  your  journal  for  September  last* 
I  related  the  history  of  a  case  in  wliich 
a  female  catheter  had  accidentally  slipped 


into  the  bladder,  where  it  remained  fif- 
teen days,  without  occasioning  much 
irritation,  when  it  was  removed  by  di- 
lating the  urethra  with  a  spotigc  tent. 
It  is  rather  singular  that  another  case  of 
the  same  kind  should  so  soon  have 
fallen  under  my  observation. 

Elizabeth  Creed,  aged  twenty,  mar- 
ried about  four  months,  had  retention  of 
urine,  and  was  relieved  several  times  by 
the  catheter,  when,  in  passing-  it  one 
da}',  it  unfortunately  sli])])ed  from  the 
surgeon's  fingers  into  the  bladder.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  extract  it,  and 
about  a  fortnight  afterwards  she  was 
brought,  from  a  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
to  the  Bridgewater  Infirmary.  Having 
ascertained  the  presence  of  the  instru- 
ment, T  introduced  a  piece  of  s])onge 
tent,  in  the  evening-,  into  the  bladder, 
and  allowed  it  to  remain  during  the 
night.  On  the  following  morning  I 
withdrew  the  sponge,  and  passed  my 
finger,  with  some  difficulty,  into  the 
bladder,  and  felt  the  catheter  resting 
on  the  pubes;  from  whence  it  was 
removed  into  the  urethra,  and  readily 
extracted.  In  this  case  the  instrument 
remained  in  the  bladder  seventeen  days, 
and  created  considerable  irritation. 
There  was  much  greater  difficulty  in 
dilating  the  urethra  in  this  case  than  in 
the  former  one,  which  occurred  after 
delivery ;  in  the  latter,  the  urine  passed 
involuntarily  until  the  fourth  day,  but 
iu  the  former  the  urethra  regained  its 
power  immediately. 

Two  such  cases  havingbeen  brought  to 
mynotice  in  so  shortaperiod,  itwould  ap- 
pear that  this  accident  is  not  of  such  rare 
occurrence  as  is  generally  imagined  ;  and 
with  the  instruments  usually  employ- 
ed, may  frequently  happen  from  sudden 
shrinking,  or  change  of  the  patient's 
posture.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  amiss 
to  caution  my  j)rofessional  brethren 
against  using  the  common  silver  cathe- 
ters, which  are  rarely  provided  with 
guards.  Of  late  I  have  preferred  a  long- 
flexible  catheter,  which  is  more  conve- 
nient, particularly  in  all  cases  where  it 
is  necessary  to  empty  the  bladder  dur- 
ing labour. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jonathan  Toogood, 
Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Bridgewater 
Infirmary. 

Bridgewater,  July  21,  1834. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette.     To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 


Sir, 
I  HAVE  recently  taken  the  liberty  of 
addressing  a  letter  to  you,  respecting- 
the  use  of  the  oxide  of  bismuth  in 
diseases  of  the  lung-s* ;  and  I  did  so 
from  having-  exjjerieneed  very  decided 
advantage  in  some  severe  cases  of  pul- 
monary affection  by  the  use  of  this 
medicine,  and  under  the  impression  tliat 
sufficient  attention  had  not  been  paid  to 
the  immediate  sympathy  which  subsists 
between  the  stomach  and  the  lungs.  In 
our  ordinary  treatment  of  these  diseasess, 
we  advert  very  generally  to  tlie  con- 
nexion wliich  the  skin  has  with  that 
important  organ,  the  lungs;  and  coun- 
ter-irritants on  the  external  skiii  have 
been  very  universally  applied,  to  coi-rcct 
the  disordered  functions  of  the  organ  of 
respiration  ;  and  as  there  does,  beyond 
a  doubt,  exist  a  very  strong  sympathy 
between  the  stomach  and  the  lungs,  as 
well  as  with  other  important  and  more 
distant  parts  of  the  body,  T  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to 
another  mode  of  counter-irritation,  for 
altering  the  actions  of  the  stomach,  with 
a  view  to  the  alleviation  of  diseases  of 
the  lungs.  The  oxide  of  bismuth  has 
not  appeared  to  me  to  quicken  the  circu- 
lation, or  in  any  way  to  excite  fever ; 
but  it  induces  new  actions  in  the  sto- 
mach, which,  in  the  experience  I  have 
had,  seemed  to  influence  very  decidedly 
the  nature  of  the  expectoration,  so  for- 
midable a  symptom  in  these  cases. 

I  write  thus  shortly,  conceiving  tliat 
the  readers  of  your  excellent  publication 
will  Tu.)t  require  a  more  elaborate  disser- 
tation tf)  enable  them  fully  to  compre- 
hend llie  ])ractical  fact,  which  I  consider 
myself  antliorized  to  communicate,  but 
Avliicli  in  so  intractable  a  disease,  must 
require  more  extended  experience  to 
establish  firmly. 

T  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Geo.  S.  Gibbes,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

Weymouth,  July  27,  1834. 


*  INIeO.  Gaz.  p.  5G7,  ante. 


Sir, 
As  the  pages  of  your  widely-circulated 
journal  appear  to  be  not  only  the  most 
jtroper,  but  also  the  most  efficient,  me- 
dium for  the  following  observations,  I 
trust  you  will  deem  them  worthy  of  in- 
sertion. 

In  this,  our  day,  "  refonn "  seems 
wholly  to  engross  the  minds  of  men, 
and  at  this  moment  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  sitting  on  the 
subject  of  what  is  called  "  medical  re- 
form." What  may  be  the  result  of  tlieir 
inquiries,  or  what  the  legislature  may 
decide  upon,  I  cannot  foresee;  but  I 
would  beg  leave  to  call  their  attention 
to  a  class  of  medical  men  wlio  should 
not  be  overlooked,  nor  treated  with  indif- 
ference;— Imean  the  retired  medical  offi- 
cersof thearmyand navy.  Tobecomequa- 
lifted  for  these  services,  an  exaaninatiou 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
subsequently  an  examination  on  the 
various  branches  of  medicine,  (equal,  at 
least,  to  the  examination  for  a  medical 
degree  at  some  of  our  universities,)  is 
required,  and  must  be  undergone  by  the 
candidates  at  the  respective  Boards,  Sure- 
ly, then,  it  would  be  a  hardship  if"  me- 
dical reform"  were  to  extend  to  tlie depriv- 
ing tliisclassof  medical  men  of  a  right  to 
practise  the  profession  in  whicli  they  have 
been  properly  educated,  examined,  and 
found  efficient  members.  I  would  there- 
fore suggest,  that  the  heads  of  those  medi- 
cal departments  should  be  privileged  to 
grant  certificates  of  competency  to  prac- 
tice to  those  o-entlemcn  who  have  been 
in  the  service,  and  are  practising,  or 
such  as  may  hereafter  retire  from  the 
sei-vice.  Would  it  not  be  a  hard- 
ship of  the  first  magnitude  that  a 
man  who  has  spent  the  jnime  of  his 
life  (and  perhaps  has  lost  his  health) 
in  tiie  service,  should  be  doomed  to 
starve,  or  else  become  a  school-boy,  as 
it  were,  by  resuming  the  required  course 
ot"  studies,  to  enable  him  to  take  out  his 
Doctor's  degree  ? 

The  Society  of  Apothecaries,  in  the 
most  liberal  and  handsome  manner, 
granted  to  the  medical  officers  of  both 
army  and  navy,  the  privilege  of  prac- 
tising as  apothecaries ;    and  it  would  be 
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creditable  to  tlie  Colleo-e  of  Physicians 
to  follow  tliis  cxainjjlo. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  foregoing 
remarks  will  call  forth  your  energies, 
and  also  the  attention  of  Parliament,  to 
this  class  of  meritorious  practitioners ; 
and  that  the  protection  will  be  afforded 
which  they  so  justly  deserve. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  ver\-  obedient  servant, 

D.  J.  H. 

London,  July  7,  1S34. 


URINARY  SEDIMENTS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  AM  anxious  to  correct  a  mistake  into 
A^hich  your  correspondents,  Messrs. 
Brett  and  Bird,  have  fallen,  with  re- 
spect to  the  composition  of  urinary  se- 
diments. I  have  never  asserted,  nor 
was  it  ever  my  opinion,  that  pink  uri- 
nar}'  sediments  consist  of  the  alkaline 

tuup urates  My  opinion  is,  and  always 
jas  been,  that  tliese  sediments  consist 
(usually  and  essentially)  of  the  lithate  of 
ammonia ;  that  this  lithate  of  ammonia 
is  mereli/  tinyed,  or  dyed,  with  two 
kinds  of  colouring"  matter;  the  yellow 
colouriny  matter  of  the  urine,  which 
possesses  peculiar  properties ;  and  the 
crimson  colouriny  matter,  derived  from 
some  alkaline  purpurate.  When  the 
yellow  colouring-  matter  predominates, 
the  sediments  are  jellow ;  w hen  the 
crimson  exists  alone,  or  pi'edominates, 
(which  is  very  rare,  as  I  have  only  seen 
two  or  three  well-marked  instances  in 
twenty  years,)  the  sediments  are  of  a  ])ink 
colour.  When  the  two  exist  together, 
which  is  the  usual  state  of  things,  the 
sediments  are  more  or  less  of  a  red  or 
lateritious  (not  pink  or  crimson)  colour. 
That  the  crimson  portion  of  the  colour 
is  derived  Irom  an  alkaline  ])urpurate 
in  all  instances,  I  have  no  doubt;  that 
this  purpurate  is  often  formed  by 
nitric  acid,  I  think  is  very  probable ;  but 
that  it  is  ahrays  so  formed,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve; as  the  lithic  acid  can  be  converted 
into  a  purpurate  in  many  other  ways 
besides  the  agency  of  nitric  acid. 

The  above  has  been  most  explicitly 
stated  in  my  volume  on  Urinary  Dis- 
eases ;  but  notwithstanding  tliis,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  many  have  fallen 
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into  the  same  error  as  Messrs.  Brett  and 
Bird ;  and  that  the  subject  is  by  no 
means  so  well  understood  as  it  ought 
to  be  by  medical  men  in  general.  I 
am  happy  to  see  the  increased  atten- 
tion paid  to  animal  chemistry;  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  which,  in  many 
diseases,  the  piijsician  is  likely  to 
do  more  harm  than  good.  It  only  re- 
mains to  conclude  with  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice to  my  young  opponents,  which,  as 
coming  from  an  old  chemist,  I  hope 
they  will  excuse — viz.  always  to  obtain 
a  clear  and  accurate  knowledg-e  of  the 
points  under  discussion,  whatever  these 
may  be,  before  they  begin  to  make  ex- 
periments ;  a  practice  which,  from  long- 
experience,  I  can  assure  them  will  save 
much  trouble. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Prout. 

Sackville-Streel, 
July  29,  1834. 
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"  L'Auteur  se  tue  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  sa 
tue  a  abr^ger." — D'Alkmbert. 


On  the  Certainty  and  S'ajety  with  which 
the  Operation  for  the  Extraction  of 
a    Cataract  from    the   Human    Eye 
may  he  performed ;  andon  the  Means 
hy    which   it   is  to    he    accompliahed. 
By  G.  J.  Guthrie,  F.R.S.  Surgeon 
to  the  Westminster  Hospital,   and   to 
the   Royal  Westminster  Ojdithalmic 
Hospital,  &c.  (Sec.  &:c. 
The  object  of  this  little  work  is  so  spe- 
cifically set  forth  in  the  title  page,  that 
we  need  not  say  a  word  more  in  its  ex- 
planation ;    and    we     shall,    therefore, 
limit  ourselves  to  an  account  of  the   ar- 
guments   and   observations  with  which 
the   author   sup])orts  and  illustrates  his 
views.     Mr.  Guthrie  is  of  opinion  that 
the   directions  given,  even  by  the  best 
practical    writers,    with    respect   to   the 
mode    of  performing  the    operation    of 
extraction,  are   not  sufficiently  precise. 
This  particular  expedient,  we  are  told, 
oug'ht   not  to  be  had  recourse  to  except 
in  cases  of  hard   cataract,   which  may 
in  general  be  distinguished  from   others 
with    sufficient   ease.      When   this   has 
been  done,  and  the  operation  determined 
on,  it  has  been  considered  necessary  to 
have  recouise  to  a  good   deal  of  ])repa- 
ration.      Mr.   Guthrie,  however,  states, 
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that  lie  reganls  the  same  ])iecaiiti()iis 
only  to  be  in  cessaiv  as  those  h  c  employ 
Avheii  any  otlicr  inii)ort:int  suro-ieal  o]ie- 
ratioii  is  re(|iiired,  jiaitinilarly  about  the 
head — viz. moderate  antipliloyistic  treat- 
ment for  a  week,  and  a  couple  of"  doses  of 
ffentle  physic  ;  to\\bicli  may  be  added,  if 
the  patient  be  disposed  to  fulness,  the  ab- 
straction of  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from 
the  arm  the  evening-  preceding  the  ope- 
lation.  If  gout  be  impending,  it  ought 
to  be  allo»  ed  to  pass  over  ;  and  if  there 
be  determination  to  the  head,  the  patient 
ought  to  be  cupped.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  o])crate  on  only  one  eye  at  a 
time;  but  Mr.  Guthrie  prefers  perform- 
ing the  extraction  on  both  at  once.  He 
says — 

"  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  surgeons,  whether  both  eyes 
should  be  operated  upon  at  once,  or  not. 
I  am  now  decidedly  for  doing  both  o])e- 
rations  at  the  same  time,  in  all  favour- 
able cases.  Formerly,  I  preferred  doing 
first  one,  and  when  the  ])atient  had 
quite  recovered,  the  other;  and  I  re- 
commended this  proceeding  from  the 
common  honesty  which  all  surg-eons 
should  have,  believing  it  to  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  patient ;  but  then  I 
was  not  so  certain  of  success  as  I  am  at 
present,  and  consequently  wished  to 
save  even  the  smallest  chance.  I  must 
confess  that  I  did  not  then  go  to  the  pcr- 
fonnance  of  an  operation  with  the  same 
confidence  that  I  do  now,  for  I  only  ex- 
pect a  total  failure  as  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent— rather  as  an  untoward  circum- 
stance that  may  occur,  than  as  one  which 
is  likeJy  to  occur ;  and  as  such  an  un- 
toward accident  would  scarcely  be  pos- 
sible, v\  ith  respect  to  both  eyes,  I  re- 
commend that  they  should  botii  be  ope- 
rated upon  at  the  same  time,  when  one 
treatment  only  will  be  necessary.  If 
an  accident  should  occur,  and  a  very 
vigorous  or  ))rolonged  after-treatment 
be  necessary,  the  patient,  whatever  may 
be  the  result,  will  not  readily  submit 
to  a  second  ;  and  if  an  elderly  per- 
son, v^■ill  not  be  in  a  state  to  submit  for 
a  great  length  of  time  afterwards;  and 
if  that  second  operation  should  be  un- 
lucky, requiring  also  a  vigorous  after- 
treatment,  the  loss  of  health,  and  ulti- 
mately that  of  life,  may  be  the  conse- 
quence. Elderly  persons  can  generally 
bear  a  vigorous  treatment  once  well, 
and  recover  from  it  completely;  but 
they  cannot  often  bear  and  recover  from 
it  twice.     It   is,  •liowever,  a  matter   of 


election  which  the  patient  should  make 
himself,  after  consulering-  it  well.  I 
should  prefer  having  both  done  at  once 
in  my  own  case,  if  I  were  so  afflicted, 
provided  I  had  due  confidence  in  the 
operator." 

The  directions  for  perfonuing  the 
operation  being,  in  our  author's  oi)inion, 
defective,  he  proceeds  to  give  the  follow- 
ing minute  and  ])erspicuous  details  upon 
this  point ;  and  as  they  constitute  the 
very  end  and  aim  of  the  book,  we  shall 
give  them  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  The  operation  of  extraction  should 
always  be  done,  as  a  g'eneral  rule,  up- 
wards— that  is,  on  the  u]iper  half  of  the 
cornea ;  and  this  regulates  the  position 
of  the  patient  and  surgeon.  The  pa- 
tient should  be  placed  o])posite  a  single 
clear  steady  light,  without  sunshine,  and 
a  northern  light  is  the  best,  although  it 
is  not  of  any  consequence  what  light  it 
is,  provided  it  is  unaccompanied  by  the 
beams  of  the  sun.  He  should  be  seated 
in  an  arm-chaii-,  the  back  of  which 
should  be  low  enough  to  support  the 
head  when  gently  inclined  backwards. 
A  nig-ht-cap  fitted  exactly  to  the  head, 
so  tiiat  it  cannot  move,  should  now  be 
put  on  ;  the  fore  part  should  be  turned 
up,  if  it  comes  too  low  down  on  the  fore- 
head, and  the  middle  of  a  light  thin 
s])ongy  kind  of  linen  bandage,  two 
inches  and  a  half  wide,  should  be 
pinned  or  sewed  to  the  centre  of  it  be- 
hind, ready  for  use. 

"  For  the  o])cration  on  the  right  eye, 
the  surgeon  should  place  himself  behind 
the  patient,  and  he  will  usually  find  it 
necessary  to  stand  on  a  stool,  in  order  to 
raise  himself  to  such  a  height  that  he 
may  readily  lean  over,  and  have  his 
hands  at  perfect  ease  ;  and  in  that  posi- 
tion and  distance  from  his  own  head  or 
chest  which  is  most  convenient  to  him. 
The  patient's  head  l-.eing"  a  little  inclined 
backwards,  and  dul}',  although  gently 
and  comfortably,  supported  by  the 
cushion,  or  back  of  the  chair,  the  sur- 
geon leaning  over  from  behind,  brings 
the  two  fore-fingers  of  the  left  hand 
over  the  forehead  gently  down  on  the 
eyelid,  and  raises  it  up  slowly  and  ten- 
derly, so  as  to  fix  it  ultimately  against 
the  upjier  edge  of  the  orbit ;  and  to  be 
able  to  retain  it  there  so  perfectly  with 
the  end  of  the  fore-finger  only,  that  the 

ftatient  cannot  lower  it,  or  close  the  eye- 
id,  by  any  cflTort  he  can  make.  He 
should  also  be  able  to  do  this  and  to 
make  a  little  pressure  on  (he  eye-ball, 
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ill  order  to  fix  it  at  tlie  moment  the  in- 
cision is  begun.  As  soon  as  the  index 
fing-er  is  in  tliis  position,  the  second 
fing-er  leaves  the  upper,  and  lowers  the 
under  lid,  and  fixes  it  ag-ainst  the  edge 
of  tiic  orbit  below.  The  eye  is  tluis 
completely  exposed,  and  may  be  almost 
fixed  between  the  two  fingers.  To  do 
all  this  well,  requires  a  certain  degree 
of  practice,  but  which  is  very  easily  ac- 
quired. It  must  be  done  very  gently, 
very  tenderly,  and  without  giving  pain, 
or  almost  uneasiness.  The  eiTor  usually 
coramittetl,  is  in  using*  too  much  force 
with  the  extremity  of  the  finger,  which 
gives  pain,  and  makes  the  patient 
swerve ;  and  it  is  an  error  of  such  great 
importance,  that  the  surgeon  must  prac- 
tise this  part  of  the  operation  until  he 
feels  that  he  does  it  as  a  matter  of 
art,  not  of  force. 

"  The  left  eye  may  be  opened,  and 
fixed  in  a  similar  manner ;  or  the  sur- 
geon, standing  before  the  patient,  raises 
the  upper  lid  with  the  siue  of  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand,  and  depresses 
the  under  lid  with  the  thumb,  the  hand 
being  over  the  nose.  The  pressure  of 
the  fore-fing-er  tends  to  fix  the  eye  at 
the  same  time,  and  to  render  it  as  im- 
moveable as  possible  ;  and  this  mode  of 
proceeding  I  generally  adopt  in  pre- 
ference, for  the  left  eye." 

The  object,  or  at  least  one  of  the  great 
objects,  accomplished  by  retaining  the 
eye-lids  asunder,  is  that  of  depriving  the 
organitself  of  its  sensibility;  for  Mr.Guth- 
rie  goes  on  to  show,by  variousarguments, 
that  it  is  only  while  the  act  of  grasping 
on  the  part  of  the  eye-lids  is  performed 
that  sprain  is  liable  to  be  produced  by  the 
contact  of  a  foreign  bocly.  This  being 
done,  and  the  eye  fixed  as  directed,  the 
sensation  is  so  dull  that  nothing  beyond 
uneasiness  is  experienced.  The  knife 
recommended  is  spear-pointed,  and  blunt 
on  the  back,  and  it  ought  to  be  as  wide 
as  the  perfection  of  the  point  will  admit; 
but  after  all,  it  is  "  essentially  a  narrow 
knife."  Great  attention  must  be  had 
to  the  point  of  the  insti-umcnt,  which 
the  surgeon  ought  to  try  upon  a  piece 
of  fine  leather ;  through  this  it  oug-ht  to 
pass  without  the  slightest  sound;  if  any, 
even  the  least,  be  heard,  the  knife  is 
unfit  for  use. 

Another  circumstance  worthy  of  at- 
tention is,  that  the  author  strongly  re- 
commends the  application  of  belladonna 
before  the  operation  ;  and  therefore  en- 


tirely dissents  from  those  who  object 
to  it,  meeting  their  arguments  by  various 
counter- statements.  These  observations 
having  been  premised,  we  now  proceed 
with  the  operation  thus:  — 

"  Tlie  pupil  bein^  full}'  dilated  (and 
it  is  of  no  trifling  importance  to  know 
that  it  ought  to  be  dilated),  the  eyelids 
being  separated,  the  eye  fixed,  and  tlie 
knife  ready,  the  surgeon  commences 
the  incision  of  the  cornea,  by  intro- 
ducing it  near  its  edge,  or  junction 
with  the  sclerotica  ;  some  say  one 
quarter  of  a  line,  some  half  a  line, 
others  a  line.  The  intention  of  all  is 
the  same,  viz.,  that  it  may  be  near  to 
the  edge  of  the  cornea,  in  order  to  ad- 
mit of  tlie  opening  in  it  being  as  large 
as  possible  ;  it  ought  not,  nevertheless, 
to  touch  the  sclerotica,  as  parts  of  the 
same  kind  unite  more  readily  than  those 
which  are  of  a  dissimilar  nature ;  and 
it  should  also  be  so  much  above  the 
plane  of  the  iris,  that  it  will  pass 
readily  across  without  touching  it.  The 
upper  half  of  the  cornea  must  be  com- 
pletely divided,  and  if  any  thing  rather 
more  than  less,  so  that  the  point  of  the 
knife  must  be  entered  at  nearly  the 
least  possible  distance  below  the  hori- 
zontal, or  as  it  is  sometimes  pedanti- 
cally called,  the  equatorial  line  of  the 
eye. 

"  The  manner  of  entering  the  point 
of  the  knife  is  disputed.  The  cornea 
being  composed  of  several  layers,  con- 
stituting a  substance  of  a  certain  thick- 
ness, there  is  some  danger  of  passing 
the  knife  between  the  layers,  and  not 
across  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye 
in  front  of  the  iris,  if  care  be  not  taken 
that  the  cornea  is  fairly  pcnetiated  in 
the  very  first  entering  of  the  knife ; 
which  accident  may  happen,  if  tlie  ante- 
rior chamber  is  small,  and  the  iris  is 
close  to  the  cornea.  In  order  to  avoid 
this  error,  modern  authors  (I  believe, 
without  an  exception),  recommend  that 
the  knife  sliould  be  entered  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  iris,  as  if  the  point  were  to 
be  earned  directly  against  it;  but  that  as 
soon  as  the  cornea  is  penetrated,  and  the 
point  is  iu  the  anterior  chamber,  tlie 
handle  of  the  knife  is  to  undergo  a  sort 
of  almost  imperceptible  de])ression  to- 
wards the  temple,  by  means  of  whicli  the 
blade  is  to  be  placed  with  its  flat  surfaces 
parallel  to  the  iris,  across  tlie  anterior 
chamber ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  more 
quickly  this  is  done,  the  less  chanceisthere 
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of  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour. 
To  all  this  I  ohjoct  iu  the  most  decided 
manner:  the  gentlemen  who  think  thej 
do  as  they  sa^-,  are,  I  hclieve,  mistaken  ; 
and  when  they  do,  they  do  nothing-  but 
mischief.  The  very  turning',  or  attempt- 
ing- to  turn  tlie  knife,  gci:erally  leads  to 
the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour,  the 
very  thing  they  want  to  preserve,  and 
to  all  the  evils  it  is  most  desirable  to 
avoid.  The  knife  should,  in  my  opi- 
nion, be  held  flat,  and  tlie  point  is  to  be 
introduced  steadily  iu  the  same  direc- 
tion at  tlie  proper  place;  and  if  the  ope- 
rator can  neither  see  nor  feel  when  it 
Las  penetrated  the  cornea,  and  is  in  tiie 
anterior  chamber,  the  sooner  he  aban- 
dons operating  the  better.  If  a  man  has 
eveSjhe  can  see  when  the  point  of  theknife 
has  entered tlieanteriorchamber;  andiflie 
has  fingers,  he  will  feel  when  the  resist- 
ance oftered  by  the  cornea  is  overcome. 
The  young- surgeon,  instead  of  jjractising- 
tiiese  mananvrcs,  ^\  hich  are  worse  than 
useless,  should  ])ractise  on  sheep's  eyes, 
until  he  has  "acquired  that  tact  which 
will  enable  him  to  know  when  his  knife 
is  in  the  right  ])lace." 

All  those  ^\ho  have  ever  seen  this 
operation,  or  that  of  couching-,  per- 
formed, must  have  observed,  that  at  tlie 
moment  the  knife  has  penetrated  the 
cornea,  and  is  about  to  be  carried  on- 
wards, the  patient  will  often  move  tlie 
ej'e  involuntarily.  For  this  the  surgeon 
must  be  prepared,  and  he  must  wait  till 
tiie  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  has 
ceased,  after  which  lie  must  fix  the  eye 
as  much  as  possible  witii  the  fingers. 

"  If  the  turn  takes  place  just  after 
the  point  of  the  knife  begins  to  advance 
across  the  anterior  clianiber,  none  but  a 
calm,  deliberate,  and  experienced  ope- 
rator will  lie  able  to  finish  tlic  ojicration 
successfully.  If  lie  hesitates,  tlie  aijueous 
humour  will  escape,  the  ])oiut  of  the 
knife  must  be  eutaugled  in  the  iris, 
which  immediately  falls  forward  ag-ninst 
the  cornea,  and  the  surgeon  lias  nothing 
to  do  bnt  to  withdraw  his  knife,  let  the 
wound  heal,  and  try  again  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  afterwards.  If,  on  tlie 
contrary,  the  turn  inwards  of  the  eye 
only  takes  ])lacc  as  tlie  point  apjiroaches 
the  opposite  side  of  the  cornea,  the  case 
is  ditlerent,  and  a  steady  operator  wgll 
readily  complete  this  ])art  of  the  opera- 
tion by  carrying-  the  knife  onwards, 
e»en  if  the  point  should  be  out  of  sight; 
a;id  if  he   can  carry  the  point  through 


the  cornea,  which  is  called  completing- 
the  punctuation,  he  is  safe.  If  the  acci- 
dent should  not  occur,  and  the  eye  re- 
mains steady,  the  knife  will  in  all  pro- 
bability g-o  safely  across  the  anterior 
chamber;  but  if  the  hand  of  the  surgeon 
wavers  for  an  instant,  or  tlie  patient  en- 
deavours, however  unwillingly,  to  re- 
tract the  eye,  on  feeling  that  it  is 
wounded,  the  pressure  caused  by  this 
effort  of  the  muscles  forces  out  the 
aqueous  humour,  and  the  point  of  the 
knife  in  either  case  may  be  even  enve- 
loped by  the  iris.  If  all  these  evils 
should  be  avoided,  and  the  knife  has 
s\\  iftly,  as  well  as  steadily,  crossed  the 
anterior  chamber,  it  may  not  be  able  to 
penetrate  the  cornea  on  the  opposite 
side.  This  entirely  depends  on  the 
perfection  of  the  point  of  the  knife,  and 
therefore  on  it  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tion rests.  The  inner  layer  of  the  cor- 
nea, or  memlirane  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, as  it  is  improperlj^  called,  is  much 
more  dense  and  firm  than  the  outer  one, 
and  the  knife,  which  will  easily  enter, 
^vill  not  always  be  able  to  come  out  ou 
the  o]iposite  side.  I  have,  in  some 
cases,  been  obliged  to  use  such  a  degree 
of  force,  (and  have  even  then  not  suc- 
ceeded), that  I  have  almost  felt  assured 
that  the  knife,  when  it  did  perforate  the 
part,  would  inevitabl}-  go  on,  and  stick 
into  the  nose.  This  greater  degree  of 
denseuess  of  the  cornea  must  always  be 
reckoned  upon,  and  in  every  case  a  pro- 
portionate degree  of  power  must  be  ap- 
])lied,  as  the  point  of  the  knife  touches 
the  inside  of  the  cornea,  that  it  may  g-o 
through  without  any  delay  ;  at  which 
moment  the  aqueous  humour  frequently 
escajies  iii  part  or  in  totality.  In  order 
to  prevent  this,  and  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  may  ensue,  there  must 
be  no  hesitation  in  this  part  of  the  ope- 
ration. From  the  moment  the  knife 
enters  on  the  one  side,  it  should  be  car- 
ried swiftly,  but  not  hastily  on,  with  a 
steady  undcviating  progressive  motion 
of  tlie  thumb  and  fore-finger,  or  two 
fore-fingers,  until  it  passes  tiirough  the 
opposite  side,  and  the  centre  of  the  blade 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  anterior  chamber, 
exactly  opposite  the  pupil.  This  is  the 
acme  of  perfection  in  operating,  and 
must  succeed  :  there  is  scarcely  any 
thing-  can  prevent  such  a  case  from  turn- 
ing- out  well.  I  am  aware  that  it  can- 
not always  be  done,  and  that  it  suffices 
to  have  the  knife  fairly  througli  on   the 
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o])posite  side,  but  then  the  after-steps 
are  not  so  certain.  If  the  wiiltli  of  tlie 
knife  be  compared  with  the  width  of  tlie 
iijjjier  half  of  the  cornea,  it  will  be  seen 
tliat  they  are  nearly  equal ;  and  as  the 
flat  sides  of  the  knife  lie  one  against  the 
cornea,  the  other  against  the  iris,  the 
latter  part  is  kept  back,  and  can  scarcely 
get  before  the  edge  of  the  broad  part  of 
the  knife  ;  indeed,  it  cannot  do  so  ;  and 
the  knife  is  cither  carried  on  w  ith  the 
same  motion,  so  as  to  cut  its  way  out; 
or,  if  the  angle  of  the  eye-lids  or 
the  nose,  or  any  accidental  motion  of 
the  eye  upwards,  prevent  it,  the  knife 
must  be  made  to  cut  its  way  out, 
not  by  one  forciltle  efl'ort,  l>ut  by  gently 
acting-  with  the  blade  first  towards  the 
point,  and  then  with  the  heel,  so  that 
the  inner  jiortion  of  the  u])])er  part  is 
divided  by  the  blade  near  the  point,  the 
outer  by  the  heel ;  for  the  cornea  is 
often  very  tough,  and  requires  this  sort 
of  zig-zag  or  sawing  motion  to  be  made 
before  it  m  ill  yield.  The  section  of  the 
cornea,  thus  completed,  should  be  one 
perfect  half,  and  a  little  more,  rather 
than  any  thing  less;  and  the  incision 
should  be  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
sclerotica,  or  from  the  edge  of  the  cor- 
nea, all  round;  but  this  is  not  often  ac- 
complished, and  is  of  little  consequence, 
as  the  cicatrix  is  out  of  sight." 

The  chief  difficulty  which  presents  it- 
self in  this  part  of  the  operation  occurs 
from  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour; 
for  by  this  the  iris  is  a])t  to  fall  for«  art! 
against  the  cornea,  and  of  course  against 
the  knife.  If  the  escape  of  the  fluid 
does  not  take  place  till  after  the  knife 
lias  crossed  the  anterior  chamber,  but 
without  penetrating"  the  cornea,  it  must 
.be  carried  on,  and  the  object  be  com- 
pleted, for  the  iris  is  not  liable  to  be 
cut  by  this  continued  ])rogressive  motion 
of  the  instrument.  But,  suppose  the 
contrary  to  happen,  according-  to  our 
author  the  evil  has  been  much  over- 
rated.    His  words  are — 

"  There  is  now  another  secret  to  be 
disclosed,  of  yet  greater  importance  to 
the  young  operator;  it  is,  that  the  ef-  - 
feet  of  an  injury  to  the  iris  is  very 
greatly  overrated,  and  that  if  the  opera- 
tion cannot  be  completed  without  injur- 
ing it,  the  injury  must  be  committed. 
The  real  truth  is,  that  no  good  operators 
in  this  great  city  of  London  do  other- 
wise. When  the  iris  bulges  much  over 
the  edge  of  the  knife,  it  is  often  not 


possible  to  get  it  quite  clear,  by  any  ef- 
fort, exertion,  or  dexterity,  on  the  part 
of  the  operator.  If  any  man  says  other- 
wise, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  is 
in  error,  and  that  his  own  operations,  if 
he  has  ever  done  any,  Avill  show  it." 

After  each  part  of  the  operation,  the 
I'pper  eye-lid  should  be  allowed  to  drop, 
and  the  patient  to  rest  for  a  little.  Af- 
ter the  cornea  has  been  divided,  the  cap- 
sule of  the  lens  is  to  be  attached,  by  in- 
troducing a  hook  under  the  flap  until  it 
reaches  the  pupil.  The  end  of  the  hook 
forms  a  right  angle  with  the  shaft,  and 
is  to  be  introduced  on  its  side  with  the 
point  backwards,  so  that  it  cannot  catch 
anv  thing  until  it  has  arrived  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  pupil;  the  point  is  then 
to  be  turned  towards  it,  and  several 
slight  scratches  made  into  the  capsule, 
and  then  withdrawn.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  sufficient ;  and  we  are 
told  that — 

"  When  the  lens  does  not  begin  to 
move  from  its  situation,  after  the  cap- 
sule has  been  torn,  the  surgeon  must 
satisfy  himself  that  the  incision  in  the 
cornea  is  sufficiently  large ;  or  if  it  is 
not,  he  must  enlarge  it.  He  should  be 
equally  certain  that  the  capsule  is  suffi- 
ciently torn  through,  by  repeating  that 
part  of  the  operation;  when,  if  there  be 
nothing  to  impede  the  advance  of  the 
lens,  it  w  ill  be  seen  to  rise  from  its  situ- 
ation, its  upper  edge  gradually  passing 
through  the  pui)il  and  slidin<jr  over  the 
ins,  unless  the  external  incision  is  not 
sufficiently  large,  when  it  may  ])rotrude 
the  iris  before  it ;  at  which  moment  it 
should  be  assisted  by  the  hook,  or  cu- 
rette, and  on  its  expulsion  the  lid  should 
be  allowed  to  fall.  If  tlie  flap  made  in 
the  cornea  should  by  accident  be  turned 
downwards,  it  must  be  replaced  in  its 
situation  by  the  end  of  the  curette,  when 
the  lid  is  again  raised. 

"  The  lens  does  not,  however,  always 
come  out  so  easily  and  regularly.  It 
sometimes  happens  that,  instead  of  ris- 
ing up  by  its  ujjper  edge,  the  vitreous 
humour,  which  appears  black  because  it 
is  transparent,  and  allows  the  black 
pigment  beneath  to  be  seen  through,  is 
perceived  pushing  forwards  between  it 
and  the  iris.  Nothing  can  prevent  a 
portion  of  this  vitreous  humour  being 
protruded  or  expelled  ;  and  no  atten- 
tion need  be  paid  in  order  to  obviate  it, 
for  it  cannot  be  done.  But  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  fact,  that  its  cxpiil- 
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sion  under  ])ressure  will  uot  in  general 
be  accompanied  by  that  of  the  lens, 
ivhich,  bavins;-  lost  its  support,  will  sink 
down  towards  the  bottom  of  the  eye, 
and  must  infallibly  cause  its  destruction 
by  inflammation,  if  not  removed.  The 
surgeon,  aware  of  this  circumstance,  and 
knowing  that  pressure  of  any  kind,  that 
even  the  mere  action  of  the  muscles,  will 
cause  the  expulsion  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour without  the  lens,  passes  either  the 
larn-e  or  the  small  hook  under  the  edge 
of  the  lens,  through  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour, which  begins  to  escape  when  its 
inclosing  membrane  is  pierced  by  the 
hook,  the  point  of  which  is  to  be  fairly 
stuck  into  the  under  part  of  the  lens, 
and  thus  drawn  out.  A  portion  of  vi- 
treous humour  must  of  course  escape  ;  it 
cannot  be  prevented  ;  it  was  inevitable 
from  the  first;  but  the  great  object,  the 
extraction  of  the  lens,  has  been  attained. 
If  the  surgeon  hesitates,  and  does  not 
calmly  and  steadily  introduce  his  in- 
strument, and  hook  the  lens  at  once,  the 
vitreous  humour  begins  to  escape,  the 
lens  sinks,  and  the  eye  will  be  lost,  if  he 
does  not  instantly  pass  the  hook  through 
the  pupil,  and  hook  the  lens,  as  he 
would  catch  a  fish  with  a  landing  hook. 
'There  is  no  alternative  ;  it  must  be  done, 
or  the  eye  will  be  destroyed." 

Sometimes,  by  a  spasmodic  action  of 
the  muscles,  not  only  the  lens,  but  a 
great  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour  is 
expelled.  Mr.  Guthrie  once  saw  this 
occur  when  the  whole  of  the  vitreous 
humour  appeared  to  have  been  lost, 
yet  the  patient  recovered  a  tolerable  de- 

free  of  sight.    "  The  loss  of  the  vitreous 
umour  has  been  a  surgical  bugbear  in 
doing  this  operation." 

The  last  important  point  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  operation  is  to  bring 
the  edges  of  the  cornea  into  nice  appo- 
sition ;  and  this  ought  to  be  very  care- 
fully done. 

In  the  directions  for  dressing  the  eye, 
excluding  light,  and  subduing  subse- 
quent inflammation,  we  find  nothing 
particular  to  extract;  and,  indeed,  we 
have  already  exceeded  the  limits  we  in- 
tended, in  order  tliat  wc  might  do  the 
greater  justice  to  tliis  subject.  Tlie  bro- 
chure is  an  interesting  one,  and  will 
amply  repay  the  time  spent  in  its 
perusal. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  August  2,  1834. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dignitatem 
Artis  Mediae  tueri ;  potestas  niodo  veniendi  !u 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  perlculum  non  recuse." 

Cicero. 


HINTS  REGARDING  CHOLERA. 

The  present  is  the  third  season  during 
which  the  metropolis,  and  various  other 
parts  of  England,  have  received  an  an- 
nual visit  from  cholera;  and  every  point 
connected  with  the  history  of  this  sin- 
gular epidemic  continues  to  be  viewed 
with  an  interest  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  It  is  one, 
indeed,  which  involves  the  public  health 
and  excites  the  publi<;  interest  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  any  malady  which 
has  prevailed  within  our  times :  nor  has 
any  thing  even  approaching  to  it  been 
experienced  since  the  frightful  epidemic 
of  Northern  Europe,  more  particularly 
of  Dantzic,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  Hitherto  no  one  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  attempt  to  reduce  to  any- 
thing like  order,  the  multifarious, — the 
capricious, — and  often  apparently  contra- 
dictory phetiomena  of  cholera ;  and 
M.  Villerme,  in  his  late  valuable  work 
on  epidemics,  makes  an  especial  excep- 
tion in  the  application  of  his  observa- 
tions with  regard  both  to  the  "  black 
plague  "  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
the  "  blue  plague"  of  the  last  few  years. 
Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  noting  and  calling  attention 
from  time  to  time  to  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  as,  by  the  gradual  ac- 
cumulation of  facts,  we  may  at  length  be 
able  to  detect  and  turn  to  account  some 
of  the  laws  which,  though  hitheito  un- 
detected, doubtless  exist  and  regulate  the 
march  of  the  disease. 

There  seems  sufficient  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  cholera,  however  it  may  at  its 
first  in\a.^i(.>n  apj)cai    to   disregard  cli- 
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mate  and  tenipcratme,  is  yet,  in  its 
snbseqiient  visitations,  not  irrespective 
of  seasons.  In  1829-30,  it  flonrished  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  despite 
llie  rigour  of  a  Russian  winter.  It  is 
on  the  21st  December  of  the  latter  year 
that  we  first  find  "  cholera  "  in  our  bills 
of  mortality ;  yet  so  little  progress  did 
the  disease  make  lor  some  time  after, 
that  during  the  wliole  of  the  year  1831 
the  total  number  of  deaths  from  this 
new  addition  to  the  catalogue  of  diseases, 
only  amounted  to  48 !  It  was  during 
the  following  winter  that  the  disease  in 
its  more  malignant,  and,  in  some  essen- 
tial ])articulars,  its  new  fomi,  was  in- 
troduced ;  and  though  the  progress  it 
then  made  was  such  as  we  have  no 
record  of  the  "  cholera  morbus  "  having 
ever  before  made  among  us  at  the 
same  season  of  the  year,  still  the  in- 
fluence, whatever  it  may  be,  which  was, 
as  it  were,  engrafted  upon  this  our  ])or- 
tion  of  tJie  globe,  was  not  fully  deve- 
loped till  it  w  as  fostered  by  tlie  heat  of 
summer. 

In  1831  we  have  seen  how  small  was 
the  number  of  deaths  which  occurred 
during  the  six  warmest  months  ;  but  in 
1832  not  fewer  than  1006  fatal  cases  of 
cholera  are  recorded  in  the  Bills  of 
Mortality  for  July  alone — 380  of  these 
having  occurred  in  one  week.  In  Au- 
gust they  fell  to  777,  after  which  they 
progressively  diminished  till  the  end 
of  September,  when  they  became  very 
rapidly  extinct*.  The  temperature  at 
this  time  was  not  particularly  elevated, 
averaging  about  65  degrees,  but  the 
vicissitudes  were  frequent  and  conside- 
rable, and  in  one  instance  very  remark- 
able, viz.  at  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  July,  and  just  before  the  epidemic 
underwent  a  marked  exacerbation,  the 
thermometer  ranged  within  twenty-four 
hours  from  40^*  to   71*^,  a  difference  of 

*  This  and  the  following  can  only  be  consi- 
dered as  an  approximation,  owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Bills  are  made  out,  and  to  their  not 
eomi>rehendiiig  the  whole  town. 


not  less  than  thirty-one  degrees.  The 
prevalent  state  of  alnios])herc  during 
the  above  period  was  cloudy,  with  fre- 
quent rain,  and  a  good  deal  of  thunder. 

In  1833  the  disease  again  shewed  it- 
self in  July,  during  which  month  there 
occurred  181  cases  ;  while  we  iiave  853 
in  August,  the  epidemic  diminishing  in 
September,  and  disappearing  more  ra- 
pidly tlian  the  ])receding  year.  The 
weather  during  its  prevalence  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  jjreceding  year. 

In  1834,  the  month  of  July  once  more 
g\ves  us  the  "  blue  plague,"  but  only 
37  cases;  the  weather  having  been 
warmer,  and  much  drier  than  during 
the  preceding  years ;  and  the  disease 
increasing  on  the  atmosphere  becom- 
ing damp. 

Thus  it  would  appear,  so  far  as  our 
present  experience  goes,  that  cholera  in 
its  worst  forms  has  a  disposition  to 
shew  itself  towards  the  months  of  July 
and  August ;  and  this  corresponds  with 
the  account  given  by  Sydenham  of  the 
old  English  cholera,  which  he  says 
comes  at  the  end  of  summer  and  in  au- 
tumn, as  regularly  as  vegetation  conies 
in  spring.  But  though  we  arc  dis- 
tinctly of  opinion  that  something-  has 
latelj'  been  added  to  those  causes  which 
have  heretofore  ])roduced  those  bilious 
fluxes  to  which  Sydenham  especially  al- 
ludes, yet  we  cannot  denv',  nor  do  we  wish 
to  do  so, that  the  phenomena  of  the  "  blue" 
cholera  exhibit  a  closer  affinity  between 
the  two  forms  of  disease  than  they  at  first 
displayed,  or  than  we  had  anticipated 
would  be  found  to  be  the  case.  Not 
only  does  the  same  season,  and  the 
same  state  of  atmosphere,  appear  equally 
favourable  to  both — supposing  them  spe- 
cifically distinct  diseases — but  the  same 
immediate  exciting  causes  would  seem 
also  to  give  rise  to  both.  This  last 
is  by  far  the  most  important  circumstance 
to  which  we  have  to  allude  ;  for  while  the 
other  points  are  speculative  only,  this 
becomes  practical.     It  has  on  former  oc- 
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casions  been  observed,  and  certainly 
was  nevermore  conspicuous  tban  during- 
the  present  season,  that  scarcely  any  in- 
stance of  tbe  disease  in  its  malignant 
form  appears  which  is  not  traceable  to 
some  exciting-  cause,  of  a  nature  whicli 
for  the  most  part  mig-ht  be  avoided. 
Thus  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
the  party  attacked  has  laboured  under 
more  or  less  looseness  of  the  bowels  for 
several  days.  Many  attach  no  kind  of 
imj)ortance  to  an  ajiparently  sliglit  at- 
tack of  this  kind  ;  and  the  fact  is,  that 
those  preliminary  warnings  difler  in 
nothing-,  which  the  individual  can 
distinguish, from  similar  affections  which 
at  other  times  ])ass  ofl'  without  incon- 
venience. Misled  by  this  analogy,  and 
deluded  into  a  false  security,  they  think 
merely  that  something-  has  disagreed 
with  them,  and  that  it  will  "  work  itself 
off;"  or  perhaps  they  assist  this  sup- 
posed salutary  result  by  taking  a  dose 
of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  or  a  few  of 
Morison's  pills.  Experience,  however, 
has  fully  proved,  that  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  particularly  since  the  in- 
troduction of  cholera,  laxatives,  even 
of  the  mildest  kind,  must  be  given  witli 
caution,  and  that  any  degree  of  diar- 
rhoea reijuires  to  be  speedily  and  effi- 
ciently clieckcd.  This  is  the  practice 
now  generally  ado])tcd  by  intcllig-ent 
persons ;  and  while  we  venture  to  say 
tliat  bowel  complaints  have  not,  at  any 
period  for  several  years  back,  been  more 
rife  than  duiing  the  last  fortnight,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  undoubted,  that  never 
since  the  first  visit  of  the  cholera,  have 
so  few,  as  yet,  passed  into  tliat  disease. 

But  in  some  instances  the  sym])toms 
take  on  a  character  of  urgency,  without 
any  preliminary  warning,  hurrying-  iJie 
patient,  within  a  few  hours,  into  an  al- 
most hopeless  condition.  According  to 
our  own  observations,  when  this  has  been 
the  case,  one  of  two  circumstances  lias 
occurred.  Either  the  individual  has 
;ipplied  some  internal,  or  been  exposed 


to  some  external  cause,  superadded  to 
the  general  atmospheric  influence.  By 
far  the  most  common  exciting  cause  of 
this  nature,  is  some  error  in  diet — au 
im])rudence  which  pi'oves  equally  per- 
nicious among  the  high  and  low  j 
for  its  effects  differ  but  little,  whe- 
ther they  be  produced  by  v^hite- 
bait,  by  tainted  lobsters,  or  the  ])utrid 
salmon,  now  so  plentifully  hawked 
about  the  streets  —  \a  hcther  by  pines 
or  cucumbers— iced  champagne,  or 
"  Hodgson's  cordial  gin."  This  also 
is  a  point  on  wliich  the  admonitions 
of  the  medical  man  are  extremely 
a])t  to  be  disregarded — most  persons 
contemning,  if  not  openly  ridicul- 
ing, the  idea  of  that  doing  them 
hann  at  one  season  which  they  take  at 
another  with  impunity.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  the  digestive  organs  ap- 
pear not  to  be  capable  of  doing  so  much 
^\ork  in  the  hot  damp  weather  of  our 
autumnal  montlis  as  at  other  times  ;  and 
if  the  same  demand  be  made  upon  them, 
they  will  leavepartof  itundone.  Besides, 
to  pass  from  reasoning  to  facts,  many 
of  the  suddenly  fatal  cases  we  have  found 
to  have  followed  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  some  indulgence  in  eating  or 
drinking,  by  which  the  stomach  had 
obviously  been  overcharged.  Of  tlie 
"  external  circumstances"  to  which  we 
refer,  our  allusion  is  more  especially  to 
residence  in  a  vicinity  where  the  drain- 
age is  imperfect.  On  going  into  houses 
to  sec  patients  labouring  under  cholera, 
we  have  several  times  smelt  out  this 
cause  very  speedily,  the  drains  being 
often  very  offensive.  Besides,  a  refe- 
rence to  a  map  of  London  which  con- 
tains the  elevations  of  the  different 
localities,  will  show  at  a  glance  that 
those  situations  in  which  the  disease 
has  been  most  frequent  and  most  obsti- 
nate, are  ])reciscly  those  which  are 
lowest,  and  the  drainage  from  wliicl)  is 
consequently  most  deficient. 

To  the  medical  reader,  we  fear,  those 
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remarks  will  present  no  novelty;  but 
they  may  not  be  altogether  useless,  if 
they  direct  attention  to  the  practical 
suggestions  to  which  they  obviously 
point;  and  if  they  prove  the  means  of 
inducing  professional  men  to  enforce  on 
the  minds  of  the  public  (especially  dur- 
ing the  present  month)  the  necessity  of 
applying-  for  advice  when  any,  the 
slightest,  looseness  of  the  bowels  occurs 
—  of  avoiding  with  religious  scrupulous- 
ness any  indulg"ence  at  table — and,  as 
far  as  circumstances  permit,  of  shunning 
the  exhalations  of  stinking-  drains. 

ANNIVERSARY   OF  THE  PROVIN- 
CIAL ASSOCIATION. 

The  numerously  attended  meeting  at 
Birmingham,  oi  wJiich,  through  the 
kindness  of  a  correspondent,  we  were 
enabled  to  g-ive  an  early  account  last 
Aveek,  seems  to  have  gone  off  w  ith  uni- 
versal satisfaction  and  applause.  Dr. 
Conolly's  retrospecti\  e  address,  we  un- 
derstand, was  very  splendid  ;  and  the 
report  of  Dr.  John  Jonustone,  the  Pre- 
sident's, remarks,  has  pleased  us  much 
in  the  perusal.  That  gentleman  placed 
in  a  very  strong  point  of  view  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  at  the  present 
period  such  associations  as  this  :  "  A  co- 
operation," as  he  called  it,  "  the  best 
calculated  that  can  be  de»  ised  to  extend 
the  limits,  and  increase  the  usefulness, 
of  the  healing  art ;  for  it  is  only  by 
associating  with  our  own  the  knowledge 
of  others,  and,  as  it  were,  amalgamating-, 
concentrating,  jiiling  facts  together,  that 
we  can  arrive  at  great  results.  All  great 
men  have  become  so  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  knowledge  of  preceding  ages ; 
and  it  is  the  ignorant  empiric  alone, 
who  pretends  that  he  only  possesses  all 
the  learning  of  tlie  world.  A  physician 
who  would,  by  his  own  experience  alone, 
assume  that  he  should  become  consum- 
mate in  his  art,  would  require  a  life  of 
several  ages  to  do  so,  besides  the  pos- 
session of  the  most  sublime  genius. 
Study,  indeed,  may  furnish  us, in  a  very 
short  time,  w  itii  the  discovery  of  ag-es ; 
an  hour  is  sufficient  to  inform  us  of  truths 
which  were  purchased  with  the  care  and 
trouitlc  of  years;  but  solitude,  though 
tiie  school  of  genius,  is  a  troubled  ocean ; 
the  coniuuinication  of  knowlctlg-e  in  as- 
bocialious  like  ours,  pours  all  the  rivu- 


lets of  information  into  a  general  stream, 
which  fertilizes  the  soil  through  which 
it  flows." 

From  the  report  of  the  Council,  read 
by  Dr.  Hastings,  we  learn  that  tiic  num- 
ber of  members  now  belonging  to  the 
Association  is  4.50,  being  an  increase  of 
about  140  since  the  preceding  year.  It 
is  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  lil)rary, 
and  a  Medical  Benevolent  Charity,  on 
the  model  of  that  of  Birmingham,  in 
connexion  with  the  Association.  Three 
honorary  members  have  been  elected, 
viz.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  and  Dr.  Abercrombie,  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  next  anniversary  meeting-  is  to  be 
held  at  Oxford,  under  the  aus])ices  of 
Dj-.  Eidd  ;  and  Di-.  Piichard,  of  Bristol, 
is  a])pointed  to  deliver  the  annual  retro- 
spective address. 


SURGICAL  REPORTS 

FROM  THE 

LONDON    DISPENSARY. 

Bv  R.  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 

Surgeon  to  that  Institution. 

Case  I. — InfiammaUon  of  the  Fascia  of'  the 

Fore-arm  after  Venesection. 
A  YOU'iG  woman  of  strumous  habit  was 
admitted  10th  January.  She  had  been 
out  of  health  many  months ;  a  surgeon 
had  made  attempts  to  bleed  her  in  the 
median  cephalic  vein  of  the  left  arm,  but 
from  its  deep  situation,  and  the  mass  of 
fat  covering  it,  it  was  not  opened ;  the  ori- 
fice was  rather  large.  (Her  arm  festered 
when  she  was  bled  some  years  ago.)  The 
wound  was  not  uneasy  for  the  iirst  three 
days  after  the  operation;  but,  contrary  to 
orders,  she  went  about  her  work,  that  of  a 
housemaid, ;  the  arm  consequently  became 
swelled,  stiff,  and  painful ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  ope- 
ration, she  scoured  a  cold,  damp  passage. 
On  the  sixth  the  arm  was  more  swelled 
and  painful,  and  rather  tense.  The  pain 
was  augmented  by  firm  pressure;  not  af- 
fected when  slightly  touched.  Integu- 
ments of  the  fore-arm  and  lower  part  of 
arm  hot,  but  quite  white.  The  wound 
was  indisposed  to  heal,  had  a  strumous 
pale  appearance,  and  discharged  .serum  co- 
piously ;  she  had  passed  several  restless 
nights,  and  was  feverish.  Bowels  open; 
tongue  white  ;  pulse  96.  Twelve  leeches 
were  applied  partly  above,  partly  below, 
the  wound,  \\iKre  tlie  tension  was  nujst 
considerable.     A  light  bandage  with  Gou- 
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lard  wash  was  first  tried  ;  buttliis  incrcas. 
inp;  the  jtain,  a  poultice  was  substituted, 
'i'iie  leeclies  hkd  very  freely,  and  pave 
{;reat  relief.  Dover's  powder  with  calo- 
mel were  taken  at  night,  and  saline  anti- 
monials  every  four  hours.  A  little  pain 
and  tension  remaining  over  the  biceps 
muscle,  eight  leeches  were  applied  two 
days  subsequently,  with  an  equally  good 
rfleet.  She  was  kept  in  bed  and  on  low 
diet  three  days.  The  poultice  feeling 
heavy,  warm  water  and  lint  (with  oil  silk 
externally)  were  substituted  with  great 
comfort.  Infusion  of  gentian,  with  liquor 
potassa?,  were  taken  instead  of  the  saline, 
— the  fever  having  been  removed, — under 
wliich  she  slowly  regained  strength,  the 
pain  subsided,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
■weeks  from  the  operation  the  wound  was 
entirely  healed,  all  stiffness  was  gone,  and 
she  had  the  perfect  use  of  her  arm. 

Remarks. — In  this  case  we  have  an  il- 
lustration of  inflammation  confined  to  the 
fii-scia,  attended  with  well-marked  symp- 
toms— viz.  a  sense  of  tightness,  heat,  swell- 
ing, and  pain,  augmented  up<m  deqj,  but 
not  upon  slight  pressure ;  paltidity  of  the 
integuments,  and  fever. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  operation  the 
fascia  was  punctured;  but  as  the  patient 
was  free  from  pain  the  first  three  days, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  she  would 
have  sufl'ercd  but  little  had  she  not  incau- 
tiously exposed  herself  to  cold,  and  made 
improj)er  use  of  her  arm. 

The  circumstance  of  the  orifice  festering 
after  venesection,  on  a  former  occasion, 
clearly  shews  (what  I  think  is  generally 
manifest  where  ill  consequences  follow 
that  operation)  that  the  constitution  was 
much  in  fault ;  for  when  we  see  some  per- 
sons shew  great  irritability  upon  the 
slightest  scratch,  and  suffer  extensive  in- 
flammation from  the  most  trifling  wound, 
while  others  in  far  more  serious  accidents 
exhibit  nothing  untoward,  and  speedily 
recover,  it  is  impossible  that  the  results 
can  be  solely,  or  in  great  measure,  attri- 
buted to  the  injury  inflicted.  It  is  never- 
theless undoubtedly  true,  that  punctures 
of  tendinous  structures  are  attended  with 
greater  irritation  than  more  extensive 
wounds  of  them. 

This  case  is  gratifying,  from  its  yield- 
ing so  quickly  to  the  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment, and  from  subsequent  stiffness  being 
prevented,  which  I  attribute  in  great  mea- 
sure to  the  arrest  of  inflammation  before 
the  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph.  The 
application  of  lint  dipped  in  warm  water, 
and  covered  with  oil  silk  *,  afforded  great 


*  I  do  not  mention  this  as  a  new  remedy,  for 
the  good  efffcts  of  it  have  been  ])ublishod  in  tlie 
Kdiiilnirgli  Mt-dical  iuui  Surgical  Journal  some 
time  siiite,  thuut'h  I  had  used  it  before  I  iicrused 
tliat  paper. 


relief  in  this  case,  and  I  have  seen  it  do  so 
in  many  others.  It  possesses  the  advan- 
tages of  a  poultice — namely,  heat  and 
moisture,  without  its  weight,  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  support  to  weakened  ves- 
sels, so  frequently  advantageous  in  the 
treatment  of  inflammation. 

Case  II. — Injiamnal'wn  of  the  Fascia  of  the 
Leg  cured  by  Jnchion  and  Pressure — Slough- 
ing Ulcer — Hemorrhage  from  the  Boiceh. 
James  Walker,  a?t.  37,  admitted  Sep- 
tember 14th;  a  sickly  man,  long  subject 
to  extensive  bleeding  from  tlio  bowels, 
which  now  continues ;  much  fatigued  yes- 
terday from  a  very  long  walk.  There  is 
an  extensive  ulcer,  in  a  fcclid  sloughy  state, 
on  the  right  leg;  left  leg  enormously 
swollen,  heavy,  immobile,  and  tense.  The 
integuments  about  the  calf  very  red,  where 
there  is  a  decided  feeling  of  fluctuation,  as 
if  from  matter  under  the  fascia.  P>om 
the  extreme  tenseness  of  the  fascia  here, 
and  the  doubt  of  an  abscess  under  it,  I 
made  a  free  incision  through  the  integu- 
ments and  fascia,  in  the  centre  of  the 
calf,  which  afforded  relief;  but  no  matter 
escaped. — Cat.  panis. 

Vespere. — Poultice  imperfectly  applied; 
much  easier;  much  less  tension,  but  more 
inflammation  about  the  ankle.  A  ban- 
dage applied  from  the  iocs  to  the  knee, 
and  kept  constantly  wet  with  Goulard 
wash;  some  fever  and  much  debility. 
Magn.    Sulph.    3ss. ;   Ant.  Tart.  gr.  i, 

tor  die. 
Sept.  15th. — Slept  well  ;  considerably 
easier;  leg  much  less  swelled;  and  though 
last  night  it  smoaked  greatly  upon  apjily- 
ing  the  wash,  it  is  now  cool,  less  heavy, 
and  the  bandage  which  was  last  night  ap- 
plied is  quite  loose ;  less  blood  discharged 
from  the  bowels. 

16th. —  Still  better  ;    leg  very  much  less 

inflamed,  and  greatly  diminished  in  size ; 

can  move  it  about  with    facility.     Fever 

subsiding ;  other  leg  well. 

Moderate     uourishment.       Repetantur 

omnia. 
21st.  —  Inflammation  entirely  gone; 
wound  healing  fast;  ulcer  on  the  other 
leg  quite  clean.  After  this,  the  left  leg 
recovered  its  strength  completely ;  the 
haemorrhage  decreased,  the  ulcer  of  the 
opposite  leg  slowly  healed  up,  and  the  re- 
covery was  ultimately  complete. 

Remarks. — In  this  case  the  constitution 
was  clearly  in  fault,  as  was  evinced  by 
the  lijemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  ulcer  on  the  opposite 
leg.  By  this  is  illustrated  the  deceptive 
feci  of  fluctuation  which  some  jiarts  give, 
and  the  good  effects  of  incision  in  dimi- 
nisliiiig  tension,  if  matter  docs  not  follow. 
Sujiporting    thv   weakened   lesscls    by   a 
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bandage,  at  the  same  time  that  the  in- 
creased action  was  kept  under  by  a  cold 
and  sedative  lotion,  was  attended  with 
very  marked  good  effects. 

Case  III. — Infiammalion  and  Suppuration  of 
the  Fascia  around  the  right  Shoulder-joint, 
discharging  spontaneously. 

Joseph  Flax,  aet.  15,  a  baker's  boy,  stm- 
moiis  constitution,  subject  to  draughts, 
admitted  Feb.  7th.  Has  had  neither  blow 
or  strain  to  his  knowledge  ;  felt  an  un- 
easiness ill  the  right  shoulder  a  week  ago, 
and  has  since  been  unable  to  move  it. 
This  shoulder  is  much  hotter  than  the 
other,  but  not  red ;  it  is  also  much  more 
round  and  full.  Upon  motion,  considera- 
ble pain  is  produced ;  as  also  when  pres- 
sure is  made  upon  the  scapula  and  del- 
toid, when  the  head  of  the  humerus  is 
pushed  against  the  glenoid  cavity,  and 
when  the  deltoid  is  grasped ;  slight  rigors 
occasionally;  some  fever;   bowels  regular. 

Hirud.   viij. ;    P.  P.  3i.;   Mist.  Cath. 
Ant.  ter  die  ;  Lot.  Plumbi. 

Feb.  9th. — Leeches  bled  freely  and  afford- 
ed a  few  hours'  relief;  the  pain, however,  re- 
curred last  night  more  than  ever  (it  is  gene- 
rally worse  at  night);  shoulder-joint  more 
full,  and  tender,  and  immobile;  integuments 
over  theposterior  partof  the  arm. pit  tense: 
there  is  here  a  disposition  to  form  an  ab- 
scess ;  glands  in  the  neck  and  axilla  en- 
larged and  tender;  fever  coutinues;  nights 
restless;  pulse  regular;  tongue  white, 
thickly  coated ;  several  motions. 

Repetautur  Hirud.  xij. ;  et  Mist.    Hydr. 

c.  Creta,  gr.  v.  o.  n. 

1 1th. — Arm  more  swollen,  and  very  hot ; 
the  least  motion  exquisitely  painful;  an 
indistinct  fluctuation  in  the  supraspinal 
fossa  ;  glands  in  the  arm-pit  still  tender; 
fever  continues.  Goes  to  his  friends  at 
Hackney  to  day. 

March  9th. — I  was  this  day  informed 
that  an  abscess  took  place  upon  the  top  of 
the  shoulder,  burst  on  the  23d  ultimo,  and 
discharged  a  considerable  quantity  of  mat- 
ter ;  all  the  constitutional  irritation  and 
pain  subsided;  the  matter  continued  to 
discharge  in  smaller  and  smaller  quanti- 
ties until  the  2nd  instant,  when  it  stopped 
entirely.  He  has  in  a  great  measure  re- 
gained the  power  of  moving  his  arm,  and 
is  fast  getting  well. 

Remarks. — The  application  of  leeches 
and  cold  lotions  were  productive  of  less 
good  effect  in  this  instance  than  usual. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  although 
tlie  abscess  was  allowed  to  burst  of  itself, 
it  did  exceedingly  well— a  fact  contrary  to 
general  experience. 


Case  IV. — Inflavwxation  and  Suppuration, 
around  the  right  Shoulder  joint,atiended  u'ith 
pulsation,  opened  spontarieously, 

Anne  Cash,  aet.  42,  admitted  April  12th. 
Ill  a  month,  with  pain,  redness,  and  swell- 
ing of  the  right  shoulder.  A  physician, 
without  seeing  her,  prescribed  a  blister  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  which  was  instead 
applied  to  the  shoulder ;  after  which  the 
pain  increased,  but  the  redness  disappear- 
ed, and  a  circumscribed  tumor  formed  in 
this  situation,  which  clearly  contained 
matter,  and  points  towards  the  lower  part : 
there  is  a  pulsation  propagated  to  it  from 
the  subclavian  artery  ;  the  pulse  of  the 
radial  artery  on  this  side  is  in  no  respect 
different  from  that  on  the  other;  weak 
aud  hectic ;  no  appetite  ;  nights  restless ; 
will  not  suffer  the  tumor  to  be  opened. 

Cal.  gr.  i.;  Pulv.  Dov.  gr.  viij.  o.  n.; 
Dec.  Cinch,  c.  Acid ;  Sulph.  Dilut.  M. 
X.  ter  die. 

April  1 4th. — Abscess  broke  yesterday, 
and  discharged  a  full  pint  of  matter. 
There  remains  an  irregular  hole  at  the 
lower  part,  which  now  discharges  a  little 
healthy  pus  and  some  air  upon  jiressure ; 
the  surrounding  parts  are  consolidated 
considerably  ;  rests  well ;  is  stronger. 

After  this,  nothing  untoward  happened: 
she  gradually  regained  strength,  the  orifice 
closed,  and  the  motions  of  the  shoulder- 
joint  were  restored. 

Remarks. — This  case  affords  another 
illustration  of  the  successful  issue  of  spon- 
taneous opening ;  but  neither  of  these  did 
better  than  those  in  which  the  lancet  was 
resorted  to;  and  the  patients  suffered  pain 
for  a  somewhat  longer  time.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  fascia  was  affected  in 
this  case  or  not;  it  is  certain  that  the  skin 
and  subjacent  cellular  tissue  were  impli- 
cated. I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think 
the  collection  of  matter  was  under  the 
fascia,  from  the  extreme  tenseness  of  that 
membrane,  and  the  pulsations  which  the 
tumor  derived  from  the  axiliary  artery, 
by  which  the  case  was  somewhat  perplexed. 
Two  other  facts  are  observable  in  the 
above,  viz.  the  inexpediency  of  prescribing 
for  a  patient  without  seeing  the  case,  and 
the  inutility  of  a  blister,  as  far  as  one  ex- 
ample goes,  applied  over  an  abscess. 

Case  V. — Extensive  lufiammation  and  Suppu- 
ration of  the  Fascia  after  Parturition,  cwed 
by  Inciiion  and  Bandage. 
Anne   Fordham,  a?t.   19,  admitted  the 
1st    of   March  ;     a     strumous    subject  ; 
was  confined  of  her  first  child  six  weeks 
ago;  since  which  she  has  experienced  j)ain 
in    the   calf  of   the  right  leg,  which   has 
lately    increased.     The    integuments    arc 
quite  wliitc  and  hard,  the  leg  is  very  much 
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swollen,  and  there  is  a  distinct  fliictnation 
iindermath  the  fascia.  There  is  fever  of 
the  hectic  character,  and  much  dehility. 
An  incision  save  vent  to  three  pints  of 
good  pus,  with  a  few  shreds  of  lymph  and 
some  clots  of  blood.  A  bandage  was  ap- 
plied with  goulard  lotion,  the  bowels  were 
opened  by  c-astor-oil,  and  she  took  2  grs. 
of  suli)hate  of  quinine  three  times  a-day. 
The  orifice  was  kept  open. 

March  2()th.— The  limb  was  carefully 
pressed  daily,  which  gave  her  much  pain, 
and  generally  gave  exit  to  5vi.  of  pus: 
the  quantity,"  however,  diminished  by  de- 
grees. She"  gains  strength.  There  is  now 
no  discharge.  The  wound  is  entirely  well, 
and  she  can  move  the  leg.  Dismissed, 
cured. 

Remarks. — This  is  an  illustration  of 
copious  effusion  of  matter  under  the  fascia 
after  parturition,  not  I  believe  a  very  com- 
mon occurrence,  and  is  a  good  example  of 
the  effects  of  early  opening  and  subsequent 
bandaging. 

Case  VI. — Jnflammation  and  suppuration  of 
the  fascia  of  the  thigh  fiom  a  blow,  cured  by 
incidon,  goulard  lotion,  and  pressure. 
Edward  Croul,  set.  14,  admitted  No- 
vember 16th,  fell  down  and  bruised  his 
right  knee  fourteen  days  ago ;  took  no 
notice  of  it,  until  kicked,  a  short  time 
back,  by  a  boy  in  the  groin  ;  immediately 
after  which  he  experienced  pain  on  the 
inside  of  the  knee,  and  inability  to  move 
the  thigh.  He  was  taken  to  an  hospital, 
where  72  leeches  were  applied  at  different 
times  ,  but  was  removed  from  there  on  the 
14th  instant.  The  whole  of  the  right 
thigh  and  leg  are  very  hot,  swollen,  red, 
painful,  and  "indurated.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinct fluctuation  over  the  inner  side  of  the 
knee;  fever;  bowels  obstinately  confined. 
An  incision  was  made  into  the  ham 
through  the  fascia,  and  a  full  pint  of 
genuine  pus  removed,  which  had  bagged 
chiefly  over  the  inner  condyle,  where  there 
was  a  hollow  on  its  removal.  Inguinal 
glands  enlarged  and  painful. 

P.  P.  3i. ;  3Iist.  Cath.  Ant.  bis  die  ;  Lot. 
Plumb ;     bandage ;     orifice     slightly 
plugged. 
November   17th. — Considerably  easier  : 
half  a  pint  of  pus  esca))ed  upon  removing 
the  plug;  less  fever;  less  bagging  about 
the  inner  condyle,  but  pain  there,  when 
pressed  ;  bowels  well  opened. 
Rep.  Mist,  et  Lot. 

'i'he  bandage  also  continued,  and  a  slight 
comj>ress  over  the  cavity. 

ISlh. — Glands  in  the  groin  less  tender; 
inflammation  of  the  leg  quite  gone ;  limb 
considtrabiy  less  swelled ;  copious  ])uru- 
lejit  (Kbcharge  from  the  woiukI.  Can  mo\c 


the   leg   about  much  better,   but   cannot 
straighten  it  entirely;  feverish. 
Repetantur  omnia. 

22d.— Cavity  all  but  filled  up;  discharge 
greatly  diminished;  fever  gone;  some  pain 
in  the  knee,  which  is  less  contracted.   Rep. 

Soon  after  last  report  the  cavity  closed 
entirely ;  the  wound  healed :  he  regained 
the  entire  use  of  the  limb,  and  was  con- 
sequently discharged. 

Remarks. — By  this  we  learn  the  in- 
eflicacy  of  leeches,  in  some  cases,  in  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  matter;  for,  al- 
though they  were  applied  almost  as  soon 
as  the  inflammation  manifested  itself,  and 
were  repeated  to  the  number  of  seventy -ttvo, 
pus  was  copiously  efl'iised.  As  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  (and  1  have  made  nume- 
rous trials,)  I  have  found  leeches  oftencr 
fail  than  succeed  in  arresting  abscess,  when 
once  that  tendency  has  manifested  itself; 
I  have,  therefore,  lately  been  disposed  to 
apply  them  onl\- when  abscess  threatens  any 
important  structure;  under  which  deno- 
mination I  would  undoubtedly  include  the 
fascia. 

Case  VII. — Extensive  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration of  the  fascia  of  the  leg  from  a  rusty 
nail — Knee-joint  permanently  stiff. 
Joshua  Smith,  a?t.  23,  admitted  Janu- 
ary 9th,  a  distressed  weaver,  ran  an  iron 
nail  into  the  sole  of  the  left  foot  a  month 
ago,  which  came  out  by  the  side  of  the 
tendo-achillis;  it  was  painful ;  a  poultice 
was  applied.  In  a  week  the  pain  subsided 
in  the  foot,  and  extended  up  the  leg  and 
knee  to  the  groin,  and  he  has  been  daily 
getting  worse.  The  whole  leg  is  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  the  other;  rather 
hotter,  but  quite  pale,  except  on  either 
side  of  the  patella;  the  integuments  hard; 
the  limb  immoveable  :  any  attempt  at  mo- 
tion increases  his  suffering;  occasional 
chills  three  weeks  ago ;  none  since ;  a  dis- 
tinct fluctuation  on  the  outside  of  the 
patella;  no  appetite;  nights  restless;  skin 
drv;  countenance  pale  and  wan;  tongue 
tremulous  and  weak ;  pulse  quick  and 
irritable;  bowels  relaxed;  great  debility. 
An  incision  was  made  into  the  swelling  (m 
the  outside  of  the  knee,  and  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  pus,  streaked  with  blood,  removed, 
with  considerable  relief. 

Jusculum    Bovini  ;    Cat.  Panis.;    Pil. 
Opii.  gi.  o.n.  Dec.  Cinchon.  ter  die; 
limb  placed  in  the  straight  position. 
January   11th. — Leg  much   reduced  in 
si7.c;  very  much  easier;    has  slept  well; 
copious  purulent  discharge.  Tongue  clean 
and  moist;  pulse  softer;  bowels  less  re- 
laxed ;  countenance  less  anxious. 

February  27th. —  The  discharge  con- 
tinued considerable,  but  is  now  entirely 
stopped ,;  the   wound  made  by  the  scalpel 
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healed.  Soon  after  last  report  the  leg  in- 
creased in  size,  and  became  excessively 
painful,  so  that  he  could  not  move  it  with- 
out excruciating  agony,  and  continued  so 
until  the  last  few  days.  Latterly  the 
swelling  has  again  subsided,  and  he  can 
move  his  toes.  A  small  ulcer,  which 
formed  on  the  heel  where  the  nail  ran  in,  is 
now  also  healed.  His  general  health  is 
considerably  improved. 

March  .5th. — Swelling  and  pain  of  leg 
quite  gone ;  knee  stiff.  He  is  able  to 
sit  up. 

19th.  —  Is  able  to  walk  about  with 
crutches.  From  extreme  poverty  he  is 
compelled  to  go  into  the  workhouse. 

I  have  since  met  him  about  frequently. 
His  health  is  completely  established,  and 
he  walks  well ;  the  knee  remains,  however, 
perfectly  stiff. 

Remjtrks. — This  case  shews  the  result 
of  allowing  coagulable  lymph  to  become 
extensively  effused,  so  as  to  glue  the  dif- 
ferent textures  together,  and  matter  to  col- 
lect. This  man  had  been  attended  by 
another  surgeon  before  I  saw  him,  who 
told  him  his  case  was  rheumatism,  and 
that  lie  ivould  do  very  uetl.  The  consequence 
has  been  a  permanent  stiffness  of  the  knee- 
joint,  which,  I  think,  might  have  been 
prevented,  had  more  prompt  means  been 
adopted  in  the  first  instance. 

Case  VIII.  —  Scrcfulous  Inflammation  of 
several  Joints,  with  Suppuration — Tubercles 
in  the  Lungs — Death. 

Henry  White,  jet.  .52,  a  looking  glass 
silverer,  but  unable  to  work  for  some  time 
past;  with  the  exception  of  a  constant 
ccnigh  which  he  has  had  from  birth, 
healthy  until  two  years  ago,  when  he  com- 
plained of  pain  in  his  limbs  and  difficulty 
in  walking,  which  increased.  He  went  into 
a  JKispital,  where,  at  first,  he  got  better; 
but  his  complaint  being  considered  chronic 
rheumatism,  he  was  salivated  and  put  into 
a  cold  bath;  after  which  he  was  decidedly 
worse,  and  left  the  hospital.  He  then  ap- 
plied to  the  London  Dispensary,  and  was 
admitted  under  Dr.  A.  Frampton,  with 
whom  I  saw  him.  He  was  greatly  re- 
duced, confined  to  his  bed,  and  unable  to 
lie  otherwise  than  on  his  back.  The  late- 
ral and  capsular  ligaments  of  the  left 
wrist-joint  were  destroyed,  and  the  carpus 
dislocated  forward ;  immediately  above 
the  joint  was  a  circumscribed  "and  dis- 
tinctly fluctuating  tumor;  the  skin  cover- 
ing it  white  and  healthy.  There  was  also 
another  tumor,  of  similar  appearance,  but 
larger,  in  the  centre  of  the  biceps  of  this 
arm,  and  a  third  very  large  one  over  the 
right  trochanter  major.     There  was  per- 


ceptible a  distinct  crepitus  upon  moving 
the  left  wrist.  He  never  had  any  rigors  ; 
his  general  health  was  greatly  impaired; 
he  had  no  appetite;  his  nights  were  rest- 
less, and  he  suffered  from  hectic  .sweats. 
Among  various  remedies  employed,  were 
iodine,  quinine,  sarsaparilla,  and  soda. 
He  grew  weaker,  notwithstanding.  The 
right  knee  became  affected;  a  similar  tu- 
mor to  that  above  described  formed  over 
the  articulation  of  the  index  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  with  the  metacarpal  bone. 
He  latterly  experienced  severe  pain  in  se- 
veral joints,  so  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
be  moved.  The  integuments  of  the  back 
sloughed,  from  pressure,  to  a  considerable 
degree;  he  became  more  and  more  ema- 
ciated and  feeble,  and  died  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1833. 

Dissection. — Lungs  firmly  adherent  to  the 
chest,  by  long  old  adhesions;  one  or  two 
small  grey  tubercles  in  the  ui)per  part  of 
the  right  lung ;  no  vomicEe ;  two  or  three 
similar  tubercles  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
left  lung,  which  was  more  easily  lacerable 
than  the  other ;  heart  healthy ;  cartilages 
of  the  ribs  ossified  :  upon  the  outer  part  of 
the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  on  the  right 
side,  not  far  from  the  cartilage,  was  an 
abscess  containing  deep  yellow  thick  pus. 
Abdominal  viscera  healthy ;  a  pouch 
formed  in  the  commencement  of  the  trans- 
verse colon,  by  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cular coat  upon  some  hardened  scybala  ; 
structure  natural. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  lower  articu- 
lating ends  of  the  left  radius  and  ulna  de- 
stroyed, together  with  the  inter-articular 
cartilage,  and  part  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane: what  remained  was  preternatu  rally 
vascular,  and  contained  matter  which  com- 
municated with  the  tumor  before-men- 
tioned, which  was  found  to  be  an  abscess. 
The  scaphoideslunareand  cuneiform  bones 
were  bare,  and  deprived  of  their  catilage. 

The  tumor  in  the  centre  of  the  arm  was 
found  also  to  be  an  abscess  communicat- 
ing with  the  shoulder-joint,  the  synovial 
membrane  of  which  was  gone,  as  also  the 
cartilage  covering  the  head  of  the  humerus 
and  lining  the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  tumor  over  the  trochanter  major  of 
the  right  thigh  was  composed  entirely  of 
pus,  which  communicated  with  the  hip- 
joint.  The  synovial  membrane  here  also 
was  gone,  together  with  the  cartilage  and 
ligamentum  teres.  The  head  of  the  bone 
was  greatly  diminished,  and  so  soft  as  to 
be  cut  with  a  knife.  The  acetabulum  was 
also  denuded  of  its  cartilage,  but  not  per- 
forated. A  chocolate-coloured  sero-puru- 
lent  fluid  issued  freely  from  the  joint  when 
cut  into.  The  toe  on  this  side  was  turned 
inwards,  and  the  limb  was  somewhat 
shortened,  though  the  shortening  appeared 
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f^Toater   tliau  it  really  was,  owing  to  the 
obliciuity  of  the  pelvis. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  chocolate- 
coloured  sero-purulent  fluid  issued  from 
the  ria;ht  knee-joint  when  cut  into.  The 
anterior  crucial  liijament,  the  synovial 
membrane  and  cartilage,  destroyed ;  tho 
condyles  of  the  femur  and  the  head  of  the 
libia'denuded,  and  pretematurally  vascu- 
lar. From  the  tumor  over  the  right  index 
finger  a  similar  pus  escaped  upon  incision, 


were  very  large,  especially  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  placenta,  to- 
wards which  they  appeared  to  run,  almost 
like  7Wii,  from  the  circumference  to  tho 
centre  of  a  circle ;  they  all  passed  longitu- 
dinally, and  appeared  to  run  for  a  long 
distance  closely  under  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  uterus,  before  presenting  their  serai- 
circular  or  oval  o])enings,  which  were  very 
distinct;  and  though  great  caution  was 
used  in  tracing  them,  tione  could  be  found 


and   disease,   similar  to  that  already  de-     to  enter  the  placenta,  nor  to  pierce  the  tu 
scribed  also  existed  here.  nica  decidua  uteri,  which  was  beautifully 

seen  passing  behind  the  placenta.     Ves- 
Remarks.— This  case  possesses  interest,    sels,  apparently  arteries  as  well  as  veins, 
from   its  having  been  treated  as  rheuma-     of  some  size  (three   or  four  as  large  as 


tism  by  a  distinguished  physician  — from 
the  number  of  joints  affected  by  strumous 
inflammation,  which  sufticiently  pointed 
out  a  constitutional,  rather  than  a  local, 
origin — from  the  injurious  effects  of  mer- 
cury carried  to  ptyalism,  and  the  ineflicacy 
of  iodine  and  a  variety  of  other  remedies. 


CONNEXION    OF    THE    UTERUS 
WITH  THE  PLACENTA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Considering  that  the  following  account 
of  the  appearances  observed  in  the  dissec- 
tion of  a  gravid  uterus  may  prove  interest- 
ing, as  it  corroborates  some  of  the  import- 
ant facts  which  have  been  brought  before 
the  public  by  Dr.  R.  Lee,  on  the  connexion 
of  the  placenta  with  the  uterus,  I  beg  to 
forward  it  for  insertion  in  the  Medical 
Gazette. 

Mrs.  T ,  aged  38,  of  rather  a  delicate 

and  weak  constitution,  the  mother  of  two 
or  three  children,  in  the  last  stage  of 
pregnancy,  and  expecting  her  confinement 
every  day,  was  attacked  with  cholera  on 
the  21st  of  July,  1B34,  which  proved  fotal 
in  eighteen  hours,  although  the  most 
jirompt  and  judicious  measures  were  em- 
ployed by  ]\Ir.  Murchison,  a  student  at 
the  school  of  Webb-street,  to  whose  kind- 
ness I  am  indebted  for  the  opportunity 
of  making  the  postmortem  examination, 
which  was  done  fourteen  hours  after  death, 
by  Mr.  Murchison,  Mr.  Tyson,  and  myself. 
As  the  friends  would  allow  only  a  par- 
tial dissection,  we  particularly  examined 
the  uterus;  and  on  cutting  through  the 
abdominal  parietes  (which  were  extremely 


crow-quills),  were  distinctly  seen  passing 
from  the  uterus  into  the  placenta,  di- 
rectly from  without  inwards,  and  vicevena, 
and  crossing  the  uterine  sinuses  almost  at 
right  angles.  The  placenta  separated  very 
easily  from  the  uterus,  the  vessels  above 
alluded  to  offering  but  little  resistance, 
the  uterine  veins  oflering  none. 

The  mouths  of  these  uterine  veins  were 
filled  with  a  sort  of  duplicature  or  plug 
of  the  deciduous  membrane,  which  was 
every  where  soft,  and  in  many  jilaces  quite 
pulpy. 

A  full-grown  and  well-formed  male  foetus 
was  found  in  the  uterus.  There  was  no 
dilatation  of  the  os  tincK. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  Millard. 

Dean-Street,  Sontliwark, 
July  29,  1S34. 


REPORTS    OF    CASES, 

By  J.  Young,  M.D. 
Of  Chester,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Effects  of  Lightning. 

On  the  evening  of  June  1 1th,  1832,  the 
house  of  Mr.  C.  Levis  was  stricken  with 
lightning.  One  of  his  daughters,  aged 
thirteen,  was  sitting  on  a  chair  in  the 
door-way  between  two  adjoining  rooms, 
down  the  post  or  frame  of  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  electric  fluid  passed  from  an 
upper  room  ;  the  child  and  chair  were 
thrown  several  feet,  and  she  fell,  and  re- 
mained senseless  until  I  saw  her,  which 
was  in  about  an  hour  after  the  occurrence. 
When  I  arrived,  a  number  of  neighbours 
had  collected,  and  in  the  confusion  of  the 
moment,  they  were  all  calling  on  me  to 
hurry  and  bleed  her.     I  had  never  seen  a 


thin)  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  uterus  case  of  the  kind  before,  and  had  not  ac- 

appeared  more  vascular  than  usual;   the  quired,  bj'  reading  or  otherwise,  any  fixed 

muscular  coat  was    rather  thinner   than  ideas    concerning   the  treatment  of  such 

natural,  and  not  so  firm  as  it  is  generally  cases  ;    and  from  the  bustle  attendant  on 

found  to  be.     The  uterine  veins  or  sinuses  this  case,  it  afforded  but  slight  opportu- 
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iiily  for  cool  reflection  and  determination; 
aeting-,  however,  on  the  .siirg:ical  maxim, 
fesliiiii  Iciite,  while  they  were  procurinq; 
bandage,  &c.  for  bleeding,  a  serious  doubt 
arose  on  the  j)rai)rietv  of  bleeding,  under 
the  circumstances  attending  it.  The  pa- 
tient appeared  to  me  to  be  in  a  situation 
entirely  similar  to  many  cases  of  severe 
cnncitsiion  from  bhjws,  falls,  &,c.  that  I  had 
witnessed.  She  was  entirely  insensible  to 
every  external  impression,  with  deep,  slow, 
interrupted  respiration;  the  relaxation  of 
the  mxiscular  system  was  complete;  the 
pulse,  as  to  fulness,  was  nearly  natural — 
it  was  soft,  very  easily  compressible,  and 
very  slow,  being  only  about  tJO,  as  near  as 
co\ild  be  ascertained  by  a  second  watch  ; 
the  pupil  was  sensible,  though  fully  di- 
lated. I  believed  to  bleed  under  sucia  cir- 
cumstances, before  reaction  took  place, 
would  effectually  prevent  it,  and  instantly 
resolved  to  treat  it  as  a  case  of  concussion 
from  any  other  cause,  with  the  exception 
of  (liisbi)ig  cold  water  on  the  head  with  my 
hand,  a  practice  I  had  somewhere  seen,  or 
heard  reconimmended,  but  have  forgotten 
the  authority  ;  and  I  only  resorted  to  it 
for  the  sake  of  doing  smnelhiug  to  satisfy 
the  bystanders  and  parents,  without  ex- 
pecting much  good  to  result.  In  this, 
however,  I  was  most  satisfactorily  disap- 
pointed. In  less  than  half  a  minute,  the 
patient  began  to  toss  about  and  moan,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  accident.  By  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  dashing  for  about  five 
minutes,  she  api^eared  so  much  aroused, 
as  was  evinced  by  crying,  endeavouring  to 
talk,  though  without  being  able,  tossing, 
and  shrinking  from  the  cold,  that  we  dis- 
continued its  use,  had  her  wet  clothes 
taken  off,  and  had  her  put  to  bed  and 
covered  up  warm.  After  this,  she  was  al- 
ternately still,  and  inclined  to  doze  and 
sleep  for  a  minute  or  two  at  a  time ;  then 
to  roll  from  side  to  side,  moan,  and 
seemed  in  great  distress ;  the  surface  was 
cold,  but  the  pulse  harder,  more  frequent, 
and  quick ;  the  pupils  were  contracted, 
and  every  thing  indicated  a  change,  ap- 
proaching to  reaction,  to  have  taken  place, 
I  remained  with  her  till  2  o'clock,  a.m. 
when  it  was  established  ;  she  could  talk 
and  explain  her  sensations.  She  com- 
plained of  very  severe  pain  in  the  head, 
and  I  now  apprehended  danger  from  the 
opposite  quarter,  to  anticipate  which,  I 
bled  her  to  twenty  ounces  by  estimate, 
keeping  my  finger  on  the  pulse,  and  not 
stopping  till  there  was  a  perceptible 
change  it  it.  Her  head  was  bathed  with 
cool  vinegar,  and  as  her  feet  were  yet  cold, 
they  were  enveloped  in  w-etted  horse-radish 
leaves.  In  half  an  hour  she  sunk  into  a 
composed,  comfortable  sleep,  from  which 
she  did    not    rouse    till   half-past  seven 


o'clock.  Finding  the  pulse  again  too  ac- 
tive, and  the  patient  still  complaining  of 
some  headache,  I  again  bled  her  twelve 
ounces  ;  ordered  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  to 
be  given  in  three  or  four  hours,  with  some 
other  directions  C(mccrning  diet,  stillness, 
&.C.  and  left  her,  with  a  request  to  be  sent 
for  if  it  was  thought  necessary.  I  heard 
no  more  from  her  for  a  week,  when  she 
had  almost  entirely  recovered  from  all  the 
effects  of  the  injury. 

Fortunately,  accidents  of  this  kind  are 
not  frequent ;  but  still  they  are  sufliciently 
so  to  render  fixed  principles  in  their  treat- 
ment desirable.  If  any  thing  of  the  kind 
exists,  I,  and  perhaps  many  others,  are 
ignorant  of  where  to  find  them  ;  in  fact, 
I  do  not  recollect  reading  any  thing  con- 
cerning it  in  any  medical  work,  although 
elaborate  essays  may  exist.  Situated  in 
the  country,  and  engaged  in  the  laborious 
occupation  of  a  country  practice,  we  have 
not  the  facilities  for  reference  of  city  prac- 
titioners. If,  however,  we  are  justifiable 
in  drawing  conclusive  inferences  from  our 
case,  I  believe  the  correct  principle  to  act 
on  is  to  wait  for  reaction  before  venturing 
to  bleed,  and  to  promote  the  taking  i)lace 
of  this  by  cold  water  dashed  on  the  head. 
Qiienjl  Might  not  this  cold  dashing  be 
serviceable  in  cases  of  severe  concussion 
from  falls,  blows,  &c.,  when  the  patient 
lies  for  hours,  and  even  days,  before  re- 
action comes  on  ?  I  have  not  had  an  op. 
portunity  of  trying  it,  since  I  witnessed  its 
effect  in  the  above  case,  but  I  think  it 
worth  a  trial. 

Poiaoning  u-ith  Laudanum. 

__  Oct.  8,  1827, 1  was  called  to  Miss at 

5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Found  her  coma- 
tose, with  deep,  slow,  stertorous,  puffiing 
respiration.  Could  learn  nothing  about 
her,  only  that  she  went  to  bed  as  well  as 
usual  the  evening  previous.  It  was  im- 
possible to  arouse  her  by  any  means.  Mus- 
cular relaxation  complete.  What  should 
have  occasioned  such  a  state  of  things  in 
a  hale  young  girl,  was  a  mystery  at  the 
time.  There  was  evidently  a  violent  de- 
termination to  the  brain,  and  I  bled  her ; 
but  I  had  not  abstracted  more  than  six 
ounces  before  the  pulse  gave  way  so  much 
as  to  render  it  necessary  to  stop  the  flow. 
All  that  could  be  done  was  to  use  sina- 
pisms and  frictions,  as  she  could  not  swal- 
low :  cold  cloths  were  kept  constantly  on 
the  head.  These  were  faithfully  applied; 
and  in  twenty  minutes,  the  pulse  having 
filled  up,  I  again  opened  the  orifice,  and 
drew  about  ten  ounces  more  blood,  when 
the  pulse  again  failed,  and  I  bound  up  the 
arm.  I  left  at  six  o'clock,  after  recom- 
mending a  continuance  of  the  sinapisms, 
frictions,  and  cold  to  the  head.     I  saw  her 
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ai^ain  at  eight  o'cloclv.  But  very  sliglit 
alteration  had  taken  place,  except  now  she 
moaned  frequently,  and  thus  evinced  some 
more  sign  of  returning  animation.  The 
jiulse  was  again  full,  though  soft  and 
yielding  ;  I  hied  again  ;  the  pulse  held  out 
"till  ahout  a  pound  was  extracted,  when  it 
again  failed.  I  again  left,  with  an  injunc- 
tion to  persevere  in  the  former  external  ap- 
plications. I  did  not  see  her  till  live  in 
the  afternoon.  On  'my  entering  the  room 
.she  addressed  me— "  Ah,  doctor !  I  never 
intended  to  have  seen  this  time."  I  found 
her  in  strong  labour,  and  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  I  delivered  her  of  a  fine  boy.  The 
history  of  the  case  was,  that  she  had  be- 
come pregnant,  though  she  had  so  artfully 
managed  to  conceal  it,  that  not  a  person 
about  the  house  suspected  it;  in  fact,  her 
character  was  entirely  beyond  suspicion. 
She  now  informed  us  that  she  had  taken 
an  ounce  of  laudanum  in  a  tea-cupful  of 
whiskey,  with  the  determination  of  de- 
stro\-ing  herself; — but  she  was  thwarted 
in  her  designs,  married  the  father  of  her 
infant,  and  makes  a  valuable  wife.  In 
this  case,  had  I  known  that  laudanum  had 
been  taken,  I  should  have  proceeded  dif- 
ferently in  the  treatment,  but  certainly  not 
more  effectually.  The  whole  ounce  of 
laudanum  (I  was  shewn  the  ounce  vial,  and 
she  assured  us  it  was  full)  remained  in  the 
stomach,  producing  its  usual  eflects  on  the 
brain  and  nerves ;  and  I  account  for  the 
success  attending  the  treatment,  by  sup- 
posing the  repeated  bleedings  and  cold  ap- 
plications to  have  kept  down  the  deter- 
mination to  the  brain,  so  far  as  to  prevent 
any  serious  injury  there,  while  the  con- 
stant frictions  with  whiskey  and  Cayenne, 
together  with  the  sinapisms,  aided  in  keep- 
ing up  the  circulation  in  the  extremities 
and  surface,  and  thus  enabled  nature  to 
triumph  over  the  effects  of  the  liquid  poi- 
son. By  care,  and  the  usual  means  that 
would  suggest  themselves  to  any  one  ac- 
customed to  treating  disease,  she  was  com- 
pletely relieved  from  every  effect  of  it  in 
five  days. — Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences. 


POISONING  WITH  SALMON. 

Two  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  at 
Maidstone,  in  Kent,  have  lost  their  lives 
by  eating  putrid  ]iiekled  salmon.  On 
examining  their  bodies  professionally,  the 
morbid  a]>pearanees  produced  by  an  ani- 
mal poison  were  clearly  detected  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  A  coroner's  in- 
quest has  been  held  in  the  case,  and  a  ver- 
dict of  Manslaughter  returned.  The  vender 
of  tlie  deleterious  article  has  accordingly 
been  einnmitted  to  jail  on  the  coroner's 
warrant. 
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Clinical  Lectures  in  the  3Ianchester  Royal 
Infirmary.  By  Edward  Carbutt,  3I.D. 
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A  Treatise  on  Primary  Geology ;  being  an 
Examination,  both  Practical  and  Theo- 
retical, of  the  Older  Formations.  By 
Henr_y  S.  Boase,  M.l).,  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Corn- 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51°  37'  32"  N. 
Lonr^ilude  0°  3'  51"  \V.  of  Greenwich. 
July,  1834. 

Thursday  .  24 
~  25 

26 

27 

28 
.29 


Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday  . 
Monday . 
Tuesday  . 
Wednesday  30 


from  53  to  79 

54  78 

55  79 
60  67 
55  79 

52  80 

53  75 


Baromkter. 

M  96  Stat. 
29  96  to  2:i-95 
29-86       29  81 


2975 
29  91 
29-!'5 
29-82 


2979 
29  93 
29-92 
29-81 


Wind  N.E.  and  S.W.,  the  former  prevailing. 

Generally  clear  till  the  night  of  the  2<jth,  when 
about  -2  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell.  The  27th  and 
2Sth  generally  cloudy;  ou  the  evening  of  the 
latter  day  much  lightning  from  the  S.  and  S.W. 
from  y  till  near  midnight,  when  a  violent  storm 
of  thunder,  lightning-,  and  hail,  commenced,  and 
continued  without  intermission  till  near  1,  when 
the  lightning  only  remained  to  flash  till  day-break 
of  the  29tli  :  during  the  storm  -65  of  an  inch  of 
rain  fell;  many  small  meteors  also  fell  from  the 
zenith  in  various  directions  from  1  to  2.  The 
lightning  is  described  by  several  persons  who 
were  exposed  to  it  as  being  of  a  very  peculiar 
character,  illumining  the  air  much  more  strongly 
than  usual,  and  remarkably  blue.  The  29th  and 
30th  generally  cloudy,  with  much  rain  on  the 
morning  of  the  latter  day. 

Rain  fallen,  I  inch  and  -525  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 
W.  Wilson,  Printer,  67,Skinner-Strtet,  London. 
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LE  CTURES 

ON   THK 

THEORY   AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivei-ed  at  the  London  Hospital, 
By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lecture  XLIV. 
COMPLEX  LABOURS. 

HjEMORRHAGE — PLACENTAL     PRESEN- 
TATION. 

Since,  when  the  placenta  is  situated  over 
the  mouth  of  the  womb,  attacks  of  hemor- 
rhage generally  recur  at  uncertain  intervals 
during  the  last  few  weeks  of  pregnancy, 
so  it  is  more  than  probable  that  our  at- 
tendance may  he  desired  on  two  or  three 
occasions  previouslj'  to  the  accession  of 
labour;  the  patient  being  suddenly  seized 
with  a  gush  of  blood,  while  in  bed  per- 
haps, or  otherwise  quiet.  She  will  very 
possibly  suppose  at  first  that  the  mem- 
branes have  broken,  and  expect  labour  to 
follow  rapidly;  but,  on  examining  her 
linen,  she  becomes  immediately  sensible 
that  the  discharge  is  blood,  and  in  a 
greater  or  less  alarm,  summons  us  to  her 
assistance.  On  our  arrival,  we  probably 
find  that  the  flow  has  ceased,  and  that  she 
is  more  composed,  though  still  perhajis 
a  little  faint. 

Treatment. — Our  first  endeavour,  under 
such  circumstances,  should  be  to  calm  the 
mental  agitation;  and  the  next,  to  prevent 
a  return  of  the  bleeding.  Should  the  dis- 
charge not  have  been  very  profuse,  we  may 
with  truth  and  propriety  assure  the  patient 
that  there  is  no  present  clanger,  and  that  the 
prevention  of  a  recurrence  will  much  de- 
pend on  her  own  conduct ;  and  we  must 
proceed  to  lay  down,  in  the  strictest  man- 
ner, rules  for  her  future  guidance.  As  a 
general  principle,  we  shall  find  bleeding, 
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and  the  exhibition  of  digitalis  or  other 
depressing  agents,  in  such  a  case  inadmis- 
sible ;  perfectly  so  indeed,  unless  the  wo- 
man be  plethoric,  —  unless  the  arterial 
.system  be  acting  with  undue  energy,  or 
unless  fever  be  present,  or  indications 
of  local  determination  to  some  particular 
organ. 

Nor  shall  we  find  it  generally  necessary 
to  make  a  vaginal  examination,  unless  in- 
deed the  pains  of  jiarturition  have  already 
shown  themselves ;  for  if  the  term  of  i)reg- 
nancy  be  distant  five  or  six  weeks, — the  os 
uteri  bcingclosely  shut, — by  such  an  inquiry 
we  should  gain  no  information,  and  we 
might  disturb  the  coagula  formed  at  the 
patulous  vascular  orifices;  and  thus  we 
should  run  the  risk  of  causing  a  renewal 
of  the  bleeding.  However  desirable,  then, 
it  might  be  positively  to  ascertain  whether 
the  placenta  were  situated  over  the  os  uteri 
or  not, — since  this  knowledge  is  so  difficult 
to  acquire,  and  since  the  attempt  would 
most  likely  produce  an  increase  of  the 
danger, — it  is  better  that  we  should  remain 
satisfied  with  suspicion  than  that  we  should 
disturb  the  temporary  safeguard  nature 
has  established;  especially  as  no  means  can 
be  used  except  of  apalliative  nature,  so  long 
as  the  OS  uteri  continues  perfectly  closed. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  flooding  be 
still  going  on, —  if  the  patient  have  arrived 
at  the  end  of  gestation,  or  near  it,  and  par- 
ticularly if  the  uterus  be  contracting  at  in- 
tervals, however  weak  the  pains  maj  be, — 
we  should  insist  on  making  an  examination 
per  vaginam,  and  act  according  to  the 
principles  immediately  to  be  laid  down. 
We  shall  now  presume,  then,  that  labour 
has  not  commenced,  that  the  term  of  ges- 
tation is  not  fulfilled,  and  that  the  dis- 
charge has  entirely  or  nearly  subsided  on 
our  arrival. 

Absolute  and  uninterrupted  quietude  in 
the  horizontal  jjosture,  and  on  a  hard  bed, 
must  be  forcibly  enjoined,  and  an  anti-hje- 
morrhagic  regimen  prescribed  ;  she  must 
breathe  a  cold  atmosphere;   be  but  lightly 
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covered;  her  diet  must  principally  consist 
of  nutritious  fluids — cold  and  acid  drinks 
may  be  given  almost  ud  libitum,  and  ices 
may  l)e  allowed,  unless  they  produce  pain 
or  shivering :  every  thing  stimulating,  both 
alcoholic  or  of  any  other  nature,  must 
be  strongly  forbidden.  The  mineral  acids, 
under  such  a  case,  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed ;  some  gentle  aperient  will  be  re- 
quired, and  the  acidulated  infusion  of 
roses,  with  small  doses  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  is  perhaps  the  pleasantest,  and, 
at  tlie  same  time,  as  eflicacious  a  medicine, 
as  any  that  can  be  exhibited.  We  must 
avoid  a  constipated  state  of  bowels;  be- 
cause the  straining  necessary  for  the  pas- 
sage of  hardened  fa?ces  may  dislodge  the 
coagula  collected  over  the  exposed  vessels, 
and  produce?  a  return  of  the  flooding.  We 
must  equally,  also,  avoid  violent  purging, 
lest  the  frc(iuent  evacuation  of  the  rectum 
sliould  occasion  a  like  disaster.  A  cold 
enema  may  be  administered  daily,  which 
will  j)robabIy  act  beneficially  in  two  ways, 
— both  by  clearing  the  rectum, and  restrain- 
ing the  ha^morrliagic  tendency.  "  Opium 
may  be  exhibited  if  there  be  pi-esent  much 
nerrous  irritability,  an  excited  state  of 
mind,  or  spasmodic  and  false  pains;  but 
as  I  have  little  faith  in  the  power  of  opium 
to  suppress  haemorrhage,  I  should  not  ad- 
minister it  with  that  specific  intention  ; 
and  I  think  I  have  obtained  as  much 
advantage  from  the  pharmacopoeial  pre- 
parations of  henbane  or  hemlock,  in  quiet- 
ing an  excited  state  of  the  nervous  system 
under  these  circumstances,  as  from  opium 
itself.  Before  our  departure,  we  must 
direct,  that  on  the  occasion  of  another 
attack,  cloths  steeped  iii  vinegar  and  w-ater 
should  be  applied  to  the  vulva  and  lower 
]>art  of  tlic  abdomen,  and  that  we  should 
instantly  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
occurrence.  It  is  very  possible  that  we 
may  be  called  three  or  four  times  to  the 
same  patient  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  on  each  occasion  may  think 
right  to  repeat  the  same  cautions  and 
general  directions. 

But  the  time  will  arrive  when  the  fea- 
tures of  the  case  will  be  changed;  when 
nterine  action  will  supervene,  and  M-hen 
the  mouth  of  the  womb  will  begin  to  be 
dilated,  and  the  ha'morrhage  consequently 
increased.  It  then  becomes  our  duty  care- 
fully to  consider  when  delivery  shall  be 
effected,  under  the  conviction  that  it  will 
be  ultimately  necessary,  and  that  our  pa- 
tient will  remain  in  imminent  danger  un- 
til it  is  accomplished. 

The  only  question,  then,  left  for  con- 
sideration is,  when  shall  delivery  be  at- 
tempted. It  is  evident  that  until  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  dilatation  is  eflected,  the 
hand  cannot  be  introduced  to  accom- 
plish    the    proposed    end ;     but     it    is 


equally  evident  that  if  we  wait  un- 
til the  OS  uteri  is  widely  open,  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  patient  will  be  so  ex- 
hausted as  to  leave  little  chance  of  her 
survival,  even  under  the  most  skilful  ma- 
nagement. The  two  extremes,  therefore, 
of  forcing  the  hand  through  the  mouth  of 
the  womb,  while  it  will  not  admit  of  arti- 
ficial dilatation  without  sustaining  injury, 
and  of  delaying  our  means  until  the  system 
is  depressed  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery, 
are  both  equally  to  be  deprecated  in  prac- 
tice; and  it  becomes  a  very  nice  point  to 
determine  the  exact  time  when  our  assis- 
tance will  be  most  serviceable. 

We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
as  soon  as  the  os  uteri  is  dilated  to  the 
diameter  of  half  a  crown,  the  hand  may  be 
introduced  without  injury,  provided  the 
term  of  gestation  be  fully,  or  nearly  com- 
pleted ;  and  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
wait  for  its  further  development,  because 
we  may  ex])ect  that  with  the  increase  of 
every  line's  diameter,  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease of  the  bleeding,  and  that  death  may 
take  place,  as  happened  to  the  poor  creature 
whose  uterus  is  before  you.  When  this 
specified  degree  of  dilatation,  then,  is  ac- 
quired, we  are  warranted  in  undertaking 
delivery,  which  is  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  following  manner.  The  patient,  lying 
on  her  left  side,  is  to  be  brought  conve- 
niently near  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and 
gently  restrained  by  the  means  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned  when  speaking  of  trans- 
verse presentations.  The  operator  having 
taken  oft'  his  coat,  and  kneeling  by  the 
bed-side, — the  left  hand  and  arm  being 
greased, — the  fingersareto  be  collected  into 
the  form  of  a  cone,  slowly  insinuated 
through  the  external  parts,  carried  up  to 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  vagina,  and  with  a  slow 
semi  rotatory  motion  the  os  uteri  must  be 
carefully  dilated,  and  the  hand  passed 
fully  into  the  uterine  cavity,—  by  the  side  of 
the  placenta, — jiartially  separating  that  or- 
gan from  its  attachment  to  the  uterine 
neck.  It  must  be  introduced  either  ante- 
riorly or  posteriorly,  in  that  direction 
where  the  placenta  apjiears  to  be  thinnest, 
because  the  edge  of  the  organ  will  then 
most  probably  be  sooner  reached,  and  the 
uterine  vessels  will  there  be  found  smallest. 
It  is  not,  however,  always  easy  to  distin- 
guish the  point  at  which  the  placental 
edge  may  be  arrived  at  most  readily :  in 
this  ])art  of  the  operation,  then,  we  must 
trust  somewhat  to  accident.  Having  gained 
the  membranes,  they  must  be  punctured, 
the  hand  carried  into  the  centre  of  the 
ovum,  run  along  the  body  of  the  child  un- 
til the  feet  be  felt ;  one  or  both  of  which 
limbs  must  be  brought  down  through  the 
rent  in  the  fcBtal  membranes.  The  child's 
body  is  thus  made  to  revolve  on  its  own 
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axis,  provided  the  head  presents  or  it  lies 
transversely,  and  the  breech  is  brought 
into  the  pelvis.  To  facilitate  the  expul- 
sion, and  to  ensure  ultiniatelj'  as  perfect  a 
contraction  of  the  uterus  as  possible, 
gentle  friction  may  be  applied  over  the 
uterine  tumor,  through  the  j)arietes  of  the 
abdomen ;  and  unless  the  ha?morrliage  be 
continuing  profusely,  rapid  extraction  of 
the  child's  body  should  be  most  cautiously 
avoided. 

When  about  to  perform  the  operation 
just  described, you  must  ever  remember  that 
your  patient's  life  will  depend  principally 
on  your  knowledge,  presenct^  of  mind,  and 
perseverance;  and  when  once  you  have  un- 
dertaken the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri, 
you  must  unflinchingly  proceed  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  delivery,  unless  some  ex- 
traordinary difficulty  should  present  itself. 
The  hand,  then,  must  be  passed  slowly  and 
carefully  onwards ;  for  to  withdraw'  it 
would  be  to  risk  a  renewal  or  perilous  in- 
crease of  the  bleeding. 

You  would,  indeed,  suppose  that  the 
extensive  separation  of  the  placenta  from 
its  uterine  attachment,  in  the  introduction 
of  the  hand,  as  just  described,  must  in 
all  cases  produce  a  frightful  augmentation 
of  the  liEemorrhage,  and  that  there  would 
be  little  chance  of  the  patient's  survival. 
This, however,  fortunately  is  not  usually  the 
case.  On  the  first  introduction  of  the 
lingers  through  the  os  uteri,  there  is  cer- 
tainly almost  always  a  gush  of  blood,  and 
that  to  a  copious  extent;  but  when  the 
hand  has  fully  entered  the  orifice,  by  the 
pressure  it  exerts  on  the  open  vessels  it 
acts  as  a  plug,  and  prevents  any  great 
additional  loss;  as  it  is  carried  further,  the 
arm  performs  the  same  office ;  and  when 
the  breech  of  the  child  is  brought  into  the 
vagina,  or  to  rest  upon  the  pelvic  brim,  the 
body  itself  causes  a  like  compression:  so 
that  if  the  delivery  be  skilfully  managed, 
the  increase  of  bleeding  which  takes  place 
under  it  is  comparatively  trifling. 

Dreading  the  fresh  accession  of  discharge 
which  it  was  thought  must  necessarily  at- 
tend the  uncovering  so  many  vascular  ori- 
fices by  the  hand  being  slid  between  the  neck 
of  the  womb  and  the  placenta  apposed  over 
it,  some  practiticmers  have  recommended 
that  we  should  perforate  the  substance  of 
the  placenta  itself,  by  working  our  fingers 
successively  through  it.  According  to 
Richter,  it  was  Deleurye  and  Mohrenheim 
who  first  insisted  on  the  superi(uity  of  this 
mode  of  acting.  To  me,  indeed,  it  offers 
many  objections;  and  the  principal  con- 
sists in  the  difficulty  of  its  perform- 
ance. It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  perforate  the  structure  of  the  pla- 
centa by  the  fingers,  when  the  organ  is 
taken  out  of  the  body  and  lying  on  a 
table;  how  much   more  difficult  must  it 


be,  then,  to  ran  the  fingers  through  it, 
when  it  is  attached  over  the  os  uteri,  when 
there  is  no  resistance  behind,  to  assist  us  in 
our  attempt !  How  much  more  likely  is 
it  that  the  mass  may  be  lifted  entirely  away 
from  its  connexion  with  the  neck  of  the 
womb,  and  carried  up  before  the  hand  ! 
And  if  this  should  occur,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  discharge  would  be 
much  more  profuse  than  if  a  smaller  por- 
tion were  separated,  and  the  hand  slid 
along  between  it  and  the  open  vessels. 
It  certainly  happens  occasionally  that  the 
pla  ?enta  is  so  soft  as  scarcely  to  bear  being 
lifted  by  its  edge  without  falling  to  pieces; 
but  this  is  unusual,  and  our  practice  must 
be  regulated  not  by  the  exceptions,  but  the 
general  princi])le. 

Besides,  so  long  as  we  preserve  the  pla- 
centa entire,  we  prevent  any  loss  of  blood 
from  the  foetal  system  ;  but  when  that  or- 
gan is  torn,  the  vessels  must  necessarily  be 
ruptured,  and  the  child,  if  it  be  alive,  will 
most  probably  bleed  to  death.  It  is  al- 
most incredible  how  small  a  loss  of  blood 
is  sufficient  to  destroy  a  newly  born  infant. 
A  few  drachms  oozing  from  the  funis,  if 
the  ligature  be  loosely  tied,  has  been 
known  to  cause  a  fatal  result.  By  perfo- 
rating  the  placenta,  then,  we  run  a  great 
risk  of  destroying  the  foetus.  It  may  he 
argued,  that  the  life  of  the  child  is  not  to 
be  brought  into  competition  with  the 
safety  of  the  mother;  nor  indeed  should 
it ;  but  as  I  believe  there  is  equal,  if  not 
more  danger,  incurred  to  the  mother  by 
such  a  mode  of  action,  I  would  endeavour 
by  all  means  to  preserve  the  child,  pro- 
vided that  were  possible.  Again,  it  may 
be  said  that  in  many  cases  of  jilacental 
presentation, — if  not  the  majority, — the 
child  is  born  still;  and  that  therel'ore  the 
chance  of  its  ultimate  survival  is  but 
small.  This  I  am  willing  to  grant  also; 
but  if  the  foetal  vessels  be  preserved  entire, 
the  death  is  caused,  not  by  any  loss  of 
blood  from  the  foetal  system  itself,  but  in 
consequence  of  its  being  deprived  of  the 
benefits  which  result  from  the  uterine  cir- 
culation. During  the  faint  under  which 
the  mother  lies,  the  blood  is  neither  sent 
in  the  same  quantity,  nor  with  the  same 
velocity,  to  the  uterine  organ,  conse- 
quently the  changes  necessary  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  foetal  life  cannot  go  on  in  the 
placenta ;  the  child  ceases  to  exist  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  those  changes; 
it  dies  from  asphyxia, — as  perfectly  suflb- 
cated  as  if  it  were  drowned  after  the  com- 
mencement of  breathing  life.  I  ])erfectly 
coincide  with  Dewees  in  deprecating  the 
practice  of  perforating  the  placenta  in 
these  cases;  unless,  indeed,  its  structure 
be  unusually  soft,  and  easily  lacerable. 

But  the  favourable  time  for  tlie  per- 
formance of  tlie  operation  which  I  have 
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just  noticed  may  have  slipped  by  before  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  patient; 
and  we  may  perhaps  find  her  faint,  and 
gaspins,  and  cold;  tlie  uterus  quite  inac- 
tire,  with  its  mouth  widely  open,  and  i)os- 
sessing  that  degree  of  unresisting  flabbi- 
ness  which,  to  an  experienced  hand,  is  in- 
dicative of  the  most  urgent  danger.  Under 
this  state  delivery  would  be  indeed  easy, 
but  it  W(uild  at  the  same  time  be  followed 
by  almost  certain  death;  for  if  we  empty 
the  uterus  under  syncope,  or  deep  and 
long- continued  faintness,  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably suppose  it  will  take  upon  itself 
that  degree  of  active  contraction  necessary 
to  close  the  vessels,  and  place  the  woman 
in  a  state  of  safety.  It  would,  then,  be 
most  injudicious  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
operation.  Our  indication  would  ratlier 
be,  to  rouse  the  patient  from  the  torpor 
under  which  she  is  snflering — to  bring  her 
.system  up  to  a  certain  point  before  we  at- 
tempt to  evacuate  the  womb.  Stimulants 
here,  then,  are  absolutely  called  for. 
Brandy,  aether,  ammonia,  and  other  cor- 
dials, may  be  exhibited  ;  and  transfusion 
of  blood  may  evrn  be  performed,  with  the 
view  of  inducing  the  temporary  excite- 
ment so  necessary  to  be  procured  before 
delivery  be  attempted.  To  the  employ- 
ment of  opium  under  such  circumstances 
I  have  objections,  on  the  grounds  stated  at 
our  last  meeting,  although  sanctioned  by 
high  authority.  I  cannot  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Burns,  that  this  drug  will  check 
the  flow  of  blood  ;  and  I  think  we  possess 
other  cordials  and  stimulants  quite  as  effi- 
cacious in  rousing  for  a  time  the  dejjressed 
vital  powers,  by  the  exhibition  of  whicli 
we  do  not  incur  the  danger  of  eventually 
paralyzing  the  uterine  energies.  In  most 
cases  we  shall  find  the  ergot  a  serviceable 
remedy  after  the  stimuli  have  taken  eflect, 
and  before  the  operation  is  proceeded  in. 
A  dose  or  two  of  this  medicine,  indeed, 
may  be  given  in  every  instance  of  placental 
presentation,  previously  to  the  delivery  be- 
ing undertaken.  Let  us,  then,  bear  in 
mind,  that  although  it  is  a  maxim  in  ob- 
stetric practice  never  to  allow  a  woman 
to  die  undelivered,  if  delivery  can  by  any 
means  be  accomplished,  still  it  should  also 
be  another  maxim,  never  to  empty  the 
uterus  during  the  continuance  of  an  attack 
ofsyncojie;  for  it  is  not  the  mere  extrac- 
tion of  the  child  to  which  our  mindsliould 
be  directed,  but  leaving  the  patient  in  the 
most  favourable  condition,  with  rcsjiect  to 
ultimate  recovery,  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  will  admit  of. 

Again,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
such  alarming  symptoms  may  shew  them- 
selves before  the  os  uteri  lias  acquired  the 
diameter  of  half  a  crown,  as  to  render  it 
extremely  hazardous  for  us  to  delay  our 
means  until  that  degree  of  dilatation  is  ar- 


rived at.  The  blood  may  be  pouring  out 
in  a  copious  and  continued  stream,  or  may 
be  oozing  in  a  less  violent  though  steady 
draining  ;  or  coagula  of  considerable  size 
may  be  passing  from  the  vagina  every  few 
minutes:  and  it  must  be  evident  to  the 
least  attentive  obsener  that  such  a  state 
of  things  cannot  be  allowed  to  proceed  un- 
checked. Two  modes  ofl'er  themselves 
for  our  choice:  either  immediate  delivery, 
or  endeavouring  to  restrain  the  flow,  and 
delaying  until  the  due  degree  of  dilatation 
is  effected.  Our  practice  will  mainly  be 
guided  by  the  state  of  the  os  uteri  itself: 
if  it  aj>pear  soft,  lax,  and  distensible, 
off'ering  but  little  resistance  to  our  finger 
in  the  attempt  at  dilatation,  we  shall 
mostly  be  able,  under  the  use  of  sufficient 
caution,  to  pass  the  hand  entirely  through 
it  without  injury,  even  although  its  disc 
be  not  exceeding  the  diameter  of  a  shil- 
ling; and,  indeed,  I  have  accomplished  the 
operation  of  turning  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, under  these  unpromising  circum- 
stances, by  slowly  insinuating  the  fingers 
seriutim.  Although,  then,  such  a  proceed- 
ing be  not  desirable,  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
— inasmuch  as  every  minute's  delay  brings 
with  it  an  augmentation  of  danger, — we 
are  fully  justified  in  eff"ecting  the  dilatation 
of  the  OS  uteri  thus  artificially,  even  when, 
at  the  commencement  of  our  efforts,  it  will 
scarcely  admit  the  introduction  of  the  tips 
of  two  fingers.  For,  as  a  ])rineiple,  we 
shall  find  that  delivery  had  better  be  had 
recourse  to  an  hour  too  soon  than  an  hour 
too  late;  and  that  the  frequent  fatality  of 
these  dreadful  cases  is  to  be  attributed,  in 
a  great  measuie,  to  the  operation  having 
been  delayed  until  the  system  was  irre- 
vocably depressed.  The  dilatahiUtii  of  the 
organ,  then,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  indi- 
cation of  its  capability  of  being  fully 
opened, — as  much  as,  or  even  more  than, 
its  existing  state  of  actual  dilatation. 

But  the  hfemorrhage  may  be  profuse, 
and  may  threaten  immediate  dissolution, 
while  the  os  uteri  is  dilated  to  no  greater 
extent  than  the  size  of  a  sixpence  possibly, 
and  while  it  remains  in  a  rigid,  unyielding 
condition;  and  this  is  particularly  observ- 
able when  labour  has  commenced  pre- 
viously to  the  full  term  of  gestation  being 
completed.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that 
flooding  pi-oceeds  to  the  extent  of  endan- 
gering life,  without  also  causing  a  re- 
laxed state  of  the  uterine  mouth.  But 
occasionally  the  complication  of  dangers 
just  adverted  to  may  exist  together. 
Any  forcible  attemjit  at  opening  it  ar- 
tificially would,  under  such  a  state,  be 
certainly  productive  of  injury,  probably 
of  a  very  serious  character.  As  delivery, 
then,  could  not  be  accomplished,  except 
under  extreme  hazard,  no  choice  is  left  us 
but  to  endeavour  to  suspend  the  flow,  and 
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to  wait  until  the  mouth  of  the  womb  has 
taken  upon  itself  a  more  favourable  condi- 
tion. The  common  principles  must  here  be 
most  assiduously  followed;  j)erfect  quiet, the 
application  of  cold,  the  removal  of  every 
cause  of  excitement,  and  the  exhibition  of 
cold  and  acidulated  drinks.  Local  means 
may  also  in  some  degree  avail  us;  the 
vagina  may  with  advantage  be  plugged 
with  a  silk  or  cambric  handkerchief,  or 
lint  steeped  in  oil,  vinegar,  or  a  weak  so- 
lution of  alum ;  a  practice  first  recom- 
mended by  Leroux  ; — inadmissible,  how- 
ever, in  any  other  case  of  bleeding  from  the 
uterus,  after  four  or  five  months  of  gesta- 
tion are  completed.  Some  practitioners,  in- 
deed,of  great  eminence  (among  whom  I  may 
mention  the  much-respected  name  of  Mer- 
riman),  object  to  the  employment  of  this 
means  in  any  case  of  labour  near  the  close 
of  pregnancy,  fearing  an  internal  accumu- 
lation of  blood,  favoured  by  the  distensi- 
bility  of  the  uterine  parietcs ;  for,  as  I 
have  before  shown  you,  the  uterus  at  full 
time  is  never  perfectly  filled  by  the  ovum, 
but  capable  of  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  more  matter.  Thus,  then,  al- 
though the  fluid  be  prevented  draining 
through  the  vagina,  much  may  be  col- 
lected within  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  and 
a  fatal  termination  may  result.  This 
reasoning  is  undoubtedly  true,  to  its  fullest 
extent,  in  accidental  hcemorrhage  before 
delivery,  under  retention  of  the  placenta, 
and  in  floodings  after  the  expulsion  of 
that  organ  ;  nay,  as  the  blood  concretes  in 
the  uterine  cavity,  the  viscus  is  more  and 
more  distended;  its  vessels  become  gra- 
dually more  and  more  dilated;  their  ori- 
fices gape  wider  and  wider,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  rendered  capable  of  pour- 
ing out  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  in  a 
given  space  of  time.  Thus,  then,  the 
means  employed  is  adding,  in  a  geometri- 
cally increasing  ratio,  to  the  peril  of  the 
case.  Nor  must  another  cause  of  addi- 
tional hazard  be  overlooked:  the  external 
flow  of  blood  being' prevented,  the  source 
of  danger  is  concealed,  and  it  is  possible 
for  fatal  deception  to  arise.  But  when  the 
placenta  is  implanted  over  the  os  uteri, 
it  is  in  my  opinion  unlikely  that  the  bleed- 
ing will  take  place  into  the  womb  itself; 
and  if  the  vagina  be  perfectly  filled  with 
the  tampon,  there  is  no  other  cavity  in 
which  the  vital  fluid  can  collect;  so  that 
I  think  we  may  occasionally  have  re- 
course to  it  with  advantage.  Blood  is 
certainly  less  likely  to  accumulate  at  the 
cervix  uteri  than  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  organ ;  and  such  a  collection  near 
the  orifice  as  to  endanger  life  can  only,  in 
my  opinion,  occur  under  a  state  of  great 
laxity  of  uterine  fibre,  and  extreme  depres- 
sion of  the  vital  energies. 

.Another  great  objection  to  the  use  of  the 


tampon  in  these  cases,  consists  in  the  neces- 
sity of  removing  it  whenever  a  vaginal  exa- 
mination is  required  to  be  instituted, for  the 
purpose  of  watching  the  dilating  process 
going  on  in  the  os  uteri:  but  the  frequency 
of  return,  and  the  strength  of  the  uterine 
contractions,  will  in  some  measure  indi- 
cate to  us  the  changes  taking  place  in  that 
organ;  and  we  must  be  guided  by  them  in 
regard  to  the  removalof  the  plug, — provided 
it  staunches  the  flow  outwardly,  and  pro- 
vided also  there  are  no  evidences  of  internal 
ha?morrhage.  Although,  then,  I  consider 
the  tampon  may  be  occasionally  useful,  I 
ati  far  from  recommending  it  in  preference 
to  other  means;  and  I  think  it  should 
only  be  had  recourse  to  in  the  rigid,  un- 
vielding  condition  of  the  os  uteri  just 
adverted  to,  when  the  discharge  is  alarm- 
ing, and  can  be  restrained  in  no  other 
way,  and  when  delivery  is  impossible. 

A  very  few  weeks  since  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  valuable  effects  of 
plugging  the  vagina  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration. I  was  sent  for  by  a  profes- 
sional friend,  residing  a  few  miles  from 
London,  to  a  patient  who  had  suffered 
some  violent  attacks  of  haemorrhage  from 
placental  presentation.  When  uterine 
action  was  established,  the  discharge,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  increased.  My 
friend  was  summoned,  and  found  the  os 
uteri  but  little  dilated,  and  rigid,  the 
bleeding  continuing  copiously.  Not  choos- 
ing to  take  the  management  of  the  case 
entirely  on  his  own  responsibility,  he 
plugged  the  vagina  with  a  sponge,  and 
sent  to  town  for  my  assistance.  Between 
two  and  three  hours  elapsed  before  I  ar- 
rived :  the  discharge  was  still  going  on, 
but  in  a  very  moderate  degree.  The  pa- 
tient had  rallied  considerably,  and  the  ute- 
rus was  acting  occasionally.  On  withdraw- 
ing the  sponge,  I  found  the  os  uteri  dilated 
nearly  to  the  size  of  a  crown.  Through 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  organ  ante- 
riorly, I  could  distinguish  the  membranes 
protruding;  I  punctured  them,  let  oS"  the 
liquor  amnii,  administered  two  doses  of 
ergot,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
proceeded  to  deliver,  which  I  efl"ected  by 
turning  without  much  difficulty,  and  with 
a  very  slight  additional  discharge.  The 
uterus  acted  strongly,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  tampon 
restrained  the  flow  of  blood  in  this  in- 
stance considerably. 

I  have  given  you  to  understand  that 
placental  presentations  are  always  fraught 
with  extreme  peril;  I  look  upon  them,  in- 
deed, as  the  most  dangerous  of  all  cases  of 
hagmorrhage ;  and  many  causes  contribute 
their  share  towards  the  production  of  this 
danger.  The  frequent  losses  of  blood 
which  occur  previous!}'  to  the  accession  of 
labour,  tend,  in   no   small  degree,  to  de- 
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press  tiie  constitution,  aiid  render  it  unable 
to  sustain  the  aifgravattd  shock  on  the 
openins^  of  the  os  uteri.  The  violent 
gushes  which  ijeneraliy  accompany  the  di- 
latation of  tlie  womb,  and  the  natural 
and  praiseworthy  reluctance  which  most 
practitioners  feel  to  a  forced  delivery,  when 
the  OS  uteri  is  in  an  undila;ed  state  (and 
this  very  feeling  may  induce  delay  beyond 
the  period  of  safety — of  which  I  have'  my- 
self known  instances),  all  combine  to  ren- 
der this,  indeed,  a  fearful  case.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  still  another  must  be  add- 
ed :  I  mean,  the  sudden  emptying  of  the 
uterus  of  the  uhole  of  its  contents  compa- 
ratively rapidly,  and  that  too  at  a  time 
when  the  constitution,  weakened  by 
lijpmorrhage,  is  easily  affected  by  any  de- 
pressing action.  We  all  know  "the  effect 
of  suddenly  evacuating  the  water  in 
ascites;  we  know  that  the  most  courageous 
and  hardiest  persons  will  sometimes  fall 
into  a  state  of  syncope,  even  under  the 
comparatively  trifling  operation  of  tap- 
ping; and  we  account  for  the  faintness  by 
the  rapid  removal  of  that  pressure  from 
the  large  vessels  of  the  trunk— and  perhaps 
from  the  viscera  themselves— to  which 
they  had  been  for  so  long  accustomed.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  same  obtains  in 
delivery  under  placental  presentation,  as 
generally  practised.  The  gravid  uterus 
occupies  a  very  large  space  in  the  abdomi. 
nal  cavity ;  during  its  gradual  increase,  it 
has  been  exerting  a  constantly  augmenting 
pressure  on  all  the  parts  surrounding  it ; 
these  parts  accommodating  themselves  to 
the  inconvenience  they  must  necessarily 
sufl'er  during  pregnancy,  by  the  slowness 
of  the  organ's  development.  "  But  when  its 
contents  are  suddenly  removed  — when  the 
liquor  amnii  is  allowed  to  escape,  and 
with  it  the  foetus  is  extracted  also— an 
enormous  decrease  in  its  bulk  is  effected, 
considerable  pressure  is  at  once  taken  oft", 
— and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  system 
is  suffering  much  from  previous  depressing 
causes— and  we  cannot  wonder  that  col- 
lapse occurs  as  a  consequence;  even  should 
the  delivery  have  been  perfected  with  but 
slight  additional  loss  of  blood.  It  has  oc- 
curred, therefore,  to  my  father  (and  in  his 
sentiments  I  fully  join),  that  in  some  cases 
it  might  be  desirable  partially  to  evacuate 
the  uterus,  and  wait  for  a  short  period, 
before  completing  the  delivery,  provided 
this  could  be  done  without  inducing  a  fur- 
ther separation  of  the  placenta  ;  and  the 
discharge  of  the  li  ;uor  amnii  seems  to 
offer'  us  a  means  of  accomplishing  this 
end.  For  this  purpose,  however,  the  pla- 
centa must  be  perforated  by  some  sharp 
instrument — a  common  trochar,  for  in- 
.stancc  ;  and  a  jirobability  therefore  exists, 
that  fu'tal  blood  may  be  lost  by  the  lacera- 
tion of  one  or  more  2)lacental  vessels.  Such 


a  chance  of  injury  we  cannot  guard  against  > 
and  as  in  the  most  desperate  cases  the 
fcetus  is  generally  bom  dead,  perhaps  it 
ought  scarcely  to  be  taken  into  our  ac- 
count. I  have  never  myself  resorted  to 
this  exjjedient,  but  it  is  suggested  on  the 
principle  of  emptying  the  uterus  as  slowly 
as  possible,  by  which  both  the  pressure  is 
removed  more  gradually,  and  also  a  better 
opportunity  is  afforded  the  viscus  of  tak- 
ing on  itself  expulsive  action. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  spirituous 
stimuli  may  be  required  during  the  process 
of  extraction,  as  well  as  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  birth.  Since,  however,  their 
exhibition  is  such  a  nice  point,  it  must  be 
regulated  by  the  extremest  caution. 

PARTIAL  PLACENTAL  PRESENTATIONS, 

As  there  is  no  part  of  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  uterus  to  which  the  placenta 
may  not  be  occasionally  attached,  so  we 
find  it  sometimes  -partialhj  placed  over  the 
orifice  at  the  beginning  of  labour;  one- 
third,  half,  or  two-thirds  of  the  disc  of 
the  OS  uteri  being  covered  by  the  placenta, 
and  the  remainder  occupied  by  the  mem- 
branes; and  partial  placental  presenta- 
tions are  more  frequently  met  with  than 
cases  in  w  hich  the  mass  is  centrally  im- 
planted over  it. 

Under  this  state  of  things  there  will  ex- 
ist the  same  liability  to  hsemorrhage 
during  the  development  of  the  cervix  uteri, 
as  in  the  case  just  described; — the  same 
symptoms,  therefore,  during  the  last 
months  of  pregnancy— the  same  sudden 
and  occasional  floodings,  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  any  apparent  external 
cause — the  same  spontaneous  cessation. 
On  the  accession  of  labour-pains  also,  the 
symptoms  will  be  equally  similar:  we  shall 
observe  the  same  increase  of  discharge  on 
the  return  of  each  pain,  and  the  same 
diminution  or  subsidence  in  the  interval 
of  action  ;  but  the  probability  is  that  the 
hemorrhage  will  not  be  so  profuse,  be- 
cause we  may  calculate  on  the  vessels  that 
are  opened  being  both  fewer  in  number 
and  smaller  in  calibre. 

Treatment. —  Although  so  similar  in  cha- 
racter and  symptoms  to  the  case  last  spoken 
of,  partial  placental  presentations  are  by 
no  means  so  hazardous  ;  and  they  admit  of 
a  somewhat  modified  treatment.  They 
can  only  be  discriminated  by  a  careful  va- 
ginal examination.  On  introducing  the 
finger  for  this  purpose,  the  edge  of  the 
placenta  may  be  clearly  felt,  and  the  mem- 
branes passing  off'  from  it;  a  portion  of 
the  organ,  thin  and  moveable,  can  also  be 
distinguished,  closing  a  part  of  the  uterine 
moutli;  while  the  remainder  of  the  orifice 
is  occupied  by  the  membranes,  through 
whicli  the  presenting  part  of  the  child  may, 
perhaps,  be  perceptibly  discerned. 
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It  is  very  possible,  if  the  os  uteri  be 
much  dilated,  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  placenta  may  be  propelled  down- 
wards into  the  vagina,  apparently  hang- 
ing loose  in  that  cavity,  but  still  con- 
nected within  to  the  cervix  uteri  above. 
The  danger  will  generally  be  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  the  mass  implanted 
over  the  uterine  mouth ;  and  the  2'rofuse- 
ncss  of  the  discharge  will  be  regulated  by 
the  degree  of  separation. 

Previously  to  the  dilatation  of  the  os 
uteri,  our  general  management  must  be 
precisely  similar  to  that  already  advised; 
but  when  labour  is  established,  it  must  en- 
tirely depend  on  the  state  of  the  patient 
herself,  and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms. 
Should  the  sanguineous  appearance  be  but 
trifling, — which,  however,  is  not  often  the 
case, — the  Labour  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
proceed uninterfered  with;  but  should acon- 
tinued  discharge  be  going  on,  it  will  be  most 
prudent  to  rupture  the  membranes,  and 
allow  the  liquor  amnii  to  drain  away ;  and 
this  may  with  advantage  be  done',  what- 
ever degree  of  dilatation  the  os  uteri  may 
have  acquired,  and  whatever  degree  of  de- 
pression the  patient's  system  may  have 
suffered,  provided  the  head  present.  Nor 
will  it  be  found  difficult  to  effect^either 
the  finger-nail,  the  stillette  of  a  catheter, 
or  a  pointed  quill,  being  quite  suflicient 
for  the  purpose.  If  the  os  uteri  be 
covered  but  in  a  trifling  degree  by  the 
placental  mass,  the  best  opportunity  is 
alibrded  of  compressing  the  vessels  pre- 
viously opened,  by  the  descent  of  the  head 
upon  the  pelvic  brim,  and  of  increasing 
the  expulsive  eflbrts  of  the  uterus  by 
the  augmented  stimulus  propagated  to  its 
mouth.  And  if  the  placental  attachment 
be  more  considerable,  and  the  flooding  con- 
sequently more  copious,  so  that  artificial  de- 
livery subsequently  becomes  necessary,  the 
uterus  is  relieved  of  a  part  of  its  contents 
before  the  operation  is  commenced,  and  no 
small  degree  of  the  danger  necessarily  at- 
tendant upon  the  case  thereby  averted. 
Another  desirable  effect  is  produced  by  the 
diminution  in  the  capacity  of  the  uterine 
vessels  in  consequence  of  the  partial  con- 
traction of  the  parietes ;  and  a  third  by  the 
probability  of  a  further  separation  of  the 
placenta  to  any  great  extent  being  much 
lessened ;  for  so  long  as  the  membranes 
are  entire,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  pla- 
centa is  likely  to  be  detached  in  the  same 
proportion  as  they  are  protruded  down- 
wards into  the  vagina ;  but  when  the  bag 
is  destroyed,  and  the  head  presses  with 
some  power  against  the  mouth  of  the 
womb,  not  only  is  the  chance  of  an  in- 
creased separation  diminished,  but  a  plug 
is  formed  by  the  compression  which  the 
head  occasions. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  a  natural    termination,    though    so 


highly  desirable,  will  invariably  follow  the 
proceeding  I  have  recommended  :  the 
after  conduct  of  the  case,  then,  must  de- 
pend on  the  continuance  of  the  hsmor- 
rhage,  and  the  effect  produced  on  the  con- 
stitution. If  the  flooding  be  at  once 
stayed,  and  the  patient  not  much  depress- 
ed, our  indication  would  evidently  be  to 
allow  nature  an  opportunity  of  perfecting 
the  delivery  unaided.  Even  if  a  slight 
oozing  continued, — provided  the  uterus 
acted  with  vigour,  the  labour  progressed, 
and  the  powers  of  life  remained  tolerably 
good, — it  would  be  injudicious  to  interfere, 
because  so  much  less  danger  attends  a 
natural  than  an  artificial  birth.  But, 
should  the  constitution  become  gradually 
weakened,  should  the  pulse  flag,  and  faint- 
ness  occur,  we  must  resort  to  manual  deli- 
very; and  we  shall  find  the  operation  of 
turning  usually  the  most  applicable  to 
the  ease. 

From  the  acknowledged  probability 
that  delivery  may  in  the  end  be  requisite, 
an  objection  has  been  strongly  urged 
against  this  plan,  under  the  impression, 
that,  after  the  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii, 
the  uterus  may  so  strongly  compress  the 
foetal  body  as  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  the  hand  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
operation  of  turning.  I  have  already  laid 
it  down  as  a  principle,  that  under  trans- 
verse presentations  the  passage  of  the  hand 
and  version  of  the  foetus  is  compara- 
tively easy  while  tlie  membranes  are 
preserved  whole,  but  that  it  becomes  an 
operation  of  the  utmost  difficulty  when 
the  foetal  body  is  closely  embraced  by  the 
uterine  parietes.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  same  difficulty  would  be  met 
with  under  the  circumstances  I  have  just 
described.  Such  reasoning,  however,  is 
founded  on  false  data,  and  is  in  itself, 
therefore,  untenable;  for  should  the  ute- 
rus act  sufficiently  strongly  to  oppose  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the 
hand,  its  contraction  will  be  vigorous 
enough  to  propel  the  head  so  forcibly 
against  the  os  uteri  as  to  check  the  dis- 
charge by  its  own  pressure,  and  eventually 
to  expel  the  child, — provided,  indeed,  the 
pelvis  be  of  ordinary  capacity,  and  the  soft 
parts  acquire  their  usual  distensibility. 
When  the  foetus  lies  transversely,  it  can- 
not pass  by  the  agency  of  nature  alone^ 
because  of  its  unfavourable  position;  but 
if  the  vertex  offer  itself  under  a  partial 
presentation  of  the  placenta,  such  an  im- 
pediment cannot  exist. 

After  having  ])unctured  the  membranes, 
then,  the  patient  still  requires  careful  and 
constant  wacliing ;  and  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  act  with  ])romptitude,  should 
circumstances  require  our  further  inter- 
ference *. 

•  In  Dr.  F.  H.  Rainbutlium'B  last  lecture,  page 
632,  lust  column,  line   12,  after  ivarm  bath,  the 
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In  the  higher  manifestations  of  life,  ner- 
vous matter  is  invested  with  the  most 
eminently  vital  attributes.  It  is  the  ex- 
clusive seat  of  the  various  modes  of  sensa- 
tion, and  of  all  the  intellectual  operations; 
or,  rather,  it  is  the  point  of  transition, 
where  the  physical  conditions  of  the  or- 
gans, which  are  induced  by  external  ob- 
jects, pass  into  states  of  mind,  becoming 
perceptions ;  and  where  the  mental  act  of 
volition  first  impresses  a  change  on  living 
matter.  These  two  offices  of  conducting 
motive  impressions  from  the  central  seat 
of  the  will  to  the  muscles,  and  of  propa- 
gating sensations  from  the  surface  of  tlie 
body  and  the  external  organs  of  sense  to 
the  scnsorium  commune,  have  been  of  late 
years  shown  to  reside  in  distinct  i)ortions 
of  nervous  substance. 

The  honour  of  this  discovery,  doubtless 
the  most  important  accession  to  physiolo- 
gical knowledge  since  the  time  of  Harvey, 
belongs  exclusively  to  Sir  Charles  Bell. 
It  constitutes,  moreover,  only  a  part  of  the 
new  truths,  which  his  researches  have  un- 
veiled, regarding  the  general  laws  of 
nervous  action,  and  the  offices  of  indivi- 
dual nerves.  His  successive  experiments 
on  function,  guided  always  by  strong  ana- 
tomical analogies  in  structure,  in  origin, 
or  in  distribution,  have  led  to  the  entire 
remodelling  of  nervous  physiology,  and  to 
the  formation  of  a  system  of  arrangement 
based  on  essential  affinities  and  on  parity 
of  intimate  composition,  instead  of  on  up 
parent  sequence  or  proximity  of  origin. 
Among  the  continental  anatomists,  MM. 
Magendie  and  Flourens  have  contributed 
most  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  this  part 
of  physiology  ;  the  former  by  repeating 
and  confirming  the  experiments  of  Bell, 

following  should  have  been  added  :  — Chapman  re- 
lates a  case  in  wliich  the  placenta  was  expelled 
four  hours  before  the  child's  birth  :  Perfect  and 
Boudelocque  each  gives  us  a  somewhat  similar 
case ;  and  INIerriman  cursorily  mentions  an  in- 
stance that  came  within  his  own  knowledge,  in 
which  the  placenta  was  e.xpcUed  "  many  hours" 
before  the  child  was  born. 

•  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  omitting  the 
introductory  remarks,  and  some  other  passages  of 
this  excellent  memoir ;  more  cspeiially  'hose 
Avhich  seemed  principally  intended  lor  the  yencial 
reader.— Ed.  Oaz. 


as  well  as  by  various  original  inquiries  j 
the  latter  by  his  important  researches  into 
the  vital  offices  of  the  brain  and  its  ap- 
pendages. Much  light,  too,  has  been 
thrown  on  the  functions  of  several  of  the 
encephalic  nerves,  and  especially  of  those 
supplying  the  face  and  its  connected 
cavities,  by  Mr.  Herbert  Mayo,  who  has 
analysed  their  anatomical  composition, 
and  pursued  their  course  with  singular 
])recision;  and  has  thus  been  enabled  to 
correct  some  errors  of  detail  in  the  system 
of  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

Nervous  Si/stem. — In  man,  and  in  other 
vertebrated  animals,  the  nervous  system 
consists  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  me- 
dulla obhmgata,  medulla  si)inalis,  and  of 
the  ence])halic,  sjiinal,  and  ganglionic 
nerves.  It  seems  most  natural  to  observe 
this  order  of  anatomical  sequence  in 
recording  what  is  known  of  nervous 
functions. 

Cerebrum,  or  Brain  proper. — The  physio- 
logy of  the  brain  has  received  of  late  years 
very  considerable  accessions,  and  its  vital 
offices,  viewed  as  an  entire  organ,  have  now 
probably  been  ascertained  with  sufficient 
precision.  Some  portion  of  this  newly- 
acquired  knowledge  has  been  gathered 
from  experiments  on  living  animals,  but 
the  greater  and  moi'e  valuable  part  has 
flowed  from  the  study  of  comparative 
development.  In  this  latter  field  of  in- 
quiry, Tiedemann's  elaborate  history  of  the 
progressive  evolution  of  the  human  brain 
during  the  period  of  foetal  existence,  with 
reference  to  the  comparative  structure  of 
that  organ  in  the  lower  animals,  merits  an 
early  and  detailed  notice.  It  had  been 
discovered  by  Harvey,  that  the  foetus  in 
the  human  species,  as  well  as  in  inferior 
animals,  is  not  a  precise  facsimile  of  the 
adult,  but  that  it  commences  from  a  form 
infinitely  more  simple,  and  i)asses  through 
several  successive  stages  of  organization 
before  reaching  its  perfect  development. 
In  the  circulatory  system,  these  changes 
have  been  minutely  observed,  and  faith- 
fully recorded.  Tiedemann  has  traced  a 
similar  progression  in  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system,  and  has  moreover  established 
an  exact  parallel  between  the  temporari/ 
states  of  the  foetal  l)rain,  in  the  periods  of 
advancing  gestation,  and  the  permanent  de- 
velopment of  that  organ  at  successive 
points  of  the  animal  scale.  The  first  i)art 
of  his  work  is  simply  descriptive  of  the 
nervous  system  of  the  embryo  at  each  suc- 
cessive month  of  foetal  life.  It  constitutes 
the  anatomical  ground-work  upon  which 
are  raised  llie  general  laws  of  cerebral  for- 
mation, and  the  higher  philosophy  of  the 
science.  In  the  second  part,  Tiedemann 
has  established,  by  examples  drawn  from 
all  the  grand  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  universality  of  the  law  of  forina- 
tioii,  as  traced  in  the  nervous  system  of  the 
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human  fivtus,  and  the  existence  of  one 
and  the  same  fundamental  type  in  the 
brain  of  man  and  of  the  inferior  animals. 

The  facts  which  have  been  unfolded  by 
the  industry  of  Tiedemann,  besides  leading 
to  the  universal  lawof  nervousdevelopment, 
throw  important  light  u])on  nervous  func- 
tion 5  for  it  is  observed  that  the  successive 
increments  of  nervous  matter,  and  espe- 
cially of  brain,  mark  successive  advances 
in  the  scale  of  being;  and,  in  general,  that 
the  development  of  the  higher  instincts 
and  faculties  keeps  pace  with  that  of  brain. 
Thus,  in  the  zoophyta,  and  in  all  li\ing 
beings  destitute  of  nerves,  nothing  that  re- 
sembles an  instinct  or  voluntary'  act  is 
discoverable.  In  fishes  the  hemispheres 
of  the  brain  are  small,  and  marked  with 
few  furrows  or  eminences.  In  birds  they 
are  much  more  voluminous,  more  raised 
and  vaulted  than  in  rejitiles ;  yet  no  con- 
volutions or  anfractuosities  can  be  per- 
ceived on  any  point  of  their  surface,  nor 
are  they  divided  into  lobes.  The  brain  of 
the  mammalia  approaches  by  successive 
steps  to  that  of  man.  That  of  the  rodentia 
is  at  the  lowest  point  of  organization. 
Thus  the  hemispheres  in  the  mouse,  rat, 
and  squirrel,  are  smooth,  and  without  con- 
volutions. In  the  carnivorous  and  rumi- 
nating tribes,  the  hemispheres  are  much 
larger,  and  marked  by  numerous  convolu- 
tions. In  the  ape  tribe  the  brain  is  still 
more  capacious  and  more  convex;  it  covers 
the  cerebellum,  and  is  divided  into  ante- 
rior, middle,  and  posterior  lobes.  It  is  in 
man  that  the  brain  attains  its  greatest 
magnitude  and  most  elaborate  organiza- 
tion. Snmmerring  has  proved  that  the 
volume  of  the  brain,  referred  to  that  of  the 
spinal  marrow  as  a  standard  of  comparison, 
is  greater  in  man  than  in  any  other  animal. 

The  most  decisive  researches  that  have 
been  hitherto  instituted  on  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  are  those  of  M.  Flourens. 
His  mode  of  operating  was  to  remove 
cautiously  successive  thin  slices  of  cerebral 
matter,  and  to  note  the  corresponding 
changes  of  function.  He  commenced  with 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  which  he 
found  might  be  thus  cut  away,  including 
the  corpora  striata  and  thalami  optici, 
without  ai)parently  occasioning  any  pain 
to  the  animal,  and  without  exciting  con- 
vulsive motioiLs.  Entire  removal  of  the 
cerebrum  induces  a  state  resembling  coma; 
the  animal  appears  plunged  in  a  profound 
sleep,  being  wholly  lost  to  external  im- 
pressions, and  incapable  of  originating 
motion ;  it  is  deprived,  too,  according  to 
Flourens,  of  every  mode  of  sensation. 
Hence  the  cerebrum  is  inferred  to  be  the 
organ  in  which  reside  the  faculties  of  per- 
ception, volition,  and  memory.  Though 
not  itself  sensible,  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  word, — that  is,  capable,  on  con- 


tact or  injury,  of  propagating  sensation, — 
yet  it  is  the  point  where  impressions  made 
on  the  external  organs  of  sense  become 
objects  of  perception.  This  absence  of 
general  sensibility  observed  in  the  brain 
has  also  been  ex])erimentally  demonstrated 
in  the  nerves  dedicated  to  the  functions  of 
sight,  of  smell,  and  of  hearing,  and  con- 
stitutes, perhaps,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able phenomena  that  have  been  disclosed 
by  interrogating  living  nature.  Flourens 
appears,  however,  to  have  failed  in  proving 
that  all  the  sensations  demand  for  their 
perception  the  integrity  of  the  brain.  He 
has  himself  stated  that  an  animal  deprived 
of  that  organ,  when  violently  struck, 
"  has  the  air  of  awakening  from  sleep," 
and  that,  if  pushed  forwards,  it  continues 
to  advance  after  the  impelling  force  must 
have  been  wholly  expended.  Cuvier  has 
therefore  concluded,  in  his  Report  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  upon  M.  Flourens' 
paper,  that  the  cerebral  lobes  are  the  recep- 
tacle in  which  the  im])rcssious  made  on 
the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing  only,  be- 
come perceptible  by  the  animal,  and  that 
probably  there  too  all  the  sensations 
assume  a  distinct  form,  and  leave  durable 
impressions ;  that  the  lobes  are,  in  short, 
the  abode  of  memory.  The  lobes,  too, 
would  seem  to  be  the  part  in  which  those 
motions  which  flow  from  spontaneous  acts 
of  the  mind  have  their  origin.  But  a 
power  of  effecting  regular  and  combined 
movements,  on  external  stimulation,  evidently 
survives  the  destruction  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres. 

A  very  elaborate  series  of  experiments 
on  the  functions  of  the  brain  in  general,  and 
especially  on  those  of  its  anterior  jiortion, 
have  been  since  performed  by  M.  Bouillaud. 
That  observer  concurs  with  Flourens  in 
viewing  the  cerebral  lobes  as  the  seat  of 
the  remembrance  of  those  sensations  which 
are  furnished  to  us  by  sight  and  hearing, 
as  well  as  of  all  the  intellectual  operations 
to  which  these  sensations  may  be  sub- 
jected,— suchascomi)arison,judgment,and 
reasoning.  But  he  proves  that  the  ordi- 
nary tactual  sensibility  does  not  require  for 
its  manifestation  the  presence  of  the  brain; 
for  animals  entirely  deprived  of  brain 
were  awakened  by  being  struck,  and  gave 
evident  indications  of  suflering  when  ex- 
posed to  any  cause  of  physical  pain. 
Bouillaud  observes,  too,  that  the  iris  con- 
tinues obedient  to  the  stimulus  of  light, 
after  ablation  of  the  hemispheres;  and  on 
this  ground  calls  in  question  the  loss  of 
vision  asserted  by  Flourens.  Nor  are  the 
lobes,  he  contends,  the  only  receptacle  of 
intelligence,  of  instincts,  and  of  volition  ; 
for  to  admit  this  proposition  of  Flourens 
would  be  to  grant  that  an  animal  which 
retains  the  power  of  locomotion,  which 
makes  every  effort   to  escape  Iroui  irrila- 
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tion,  which  preserves  its  appropriate  atti- 
tude, and  executes  the  same  movements 
after  as  before  mutilation,  may  perfonn 
all  those  actions  without  the  agency  of  the 
will  or  of  instinct.  Another  doctrine  of 
Flourcns,  which  has  been  experimentally 
refuted  by  Bouillaud,  is,  "  that  the  cere- 
bral lobes  concur  as  a  whole  in  the  full  and 
entire  exercise  of  their  functions;  that 
when  one  sense  is  lost,  all  are  lost;  when 
one  faculty  disajjpears,  all  disappear;"  in 
short,  that  a  certain  amount  of  cerebral 
matter  may  be  cut  away  without  apparent 
injuiT;  but  that,  when  this  limit  is  passed, 
all  voluntary  acts  and  all  perceptions 
perish  simultaneously.  Bouillaud,  on  the 
contrary,  has  described  several  experi- 
ments which  show  that  animals,  from 
Avhom  the  anterior  or  frontal  part  of  the 
brain  had  been  removed,  preserved  sight 
and  hearing,  though  deprived  of  the  know- 
ledge of  external  objects,  and  of  the  power 
of  seeking  their  food. 

The  second  part  of  M.  Bouillaud's  re- 
searches is  entirely  devoted  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain. 
These  were  either  removed  by  the  scalpel, 
or  destroyed  by  the  actual  cautery,  in 
dogs,  rabbits,  and  jjigeons.  Animals 
thus  mutilated  feel,  see,  hear,  and  smell, 
are  easily  alarmed,  and  execute  a  number 
of  voluntary  acts,  but  cease  to  recognize 
the  persons  or  objects  which  surround 
them.  They  no  longer  seek  food,  or  per- 
form any  action  announcing  a  combina- 
tion of  ideas.  Thus  the  most  docile  and 
intelligent  dogs  lost  all  power  of  compre- 
liending  signs  or  words  which  were  before 
familiar  to  them,  became  indifferent  to 
menaces  or  caresses,  were  no  longer  ame- 
nable to  authority,  and  retained  no  remem- 
brance of  places,  of  things,  or  of  persons. 
They  saw  distinctly  food  presented  to 
them,  but  had  ceased  to  associate  with  its 
external  qualities  all  perception  of  its  re- 
lations to  themselves  as  an  object  of  desire. 
The  anterior  or  frontal  part  of  the  brain 
is  here  inferred  to  be  the  seat  of  several  in- 
tellectual faculties.  Its  removal  occasions 
a  state  resembling  idiotism,  characterized 
by  loss  of  the  power  of  discriminating 
external  objects,  which,  however,  co-exists 
with  the  faculties  of  sensation. 

Magendie  has  described  some  curious 
experiments  on  the  corpora  striata,  which, 
though  closely  analogous  in  their  results 
to  those  on  the  cerebellum,  have  their  pro- 
per place  in  this  section.  Removal  of  one 
corpus  striatum  was  followed  by  no  re- 
markable change ;  but  when  both  had 
been  cut  away,  the  animal  rushed  violently 
forwards,  never  deviating  from  a  recti- 
linear course,  and  striking  against  any  ob- 
jects in  its  way.  In  his  lecture  of  Febru- 
ary 7,  1828,  I\Iau:eudie,  in  the  ])resencc  of 
bis  class,  removed    both    corpora  striata 


from  a  rabbit.  Tlie  animal  attempted  to 
rush  forwards,  and,  if  restrained,  appeared 
restless,  continuing  in  the  attitude  of  inci- 
pient progression.  One  thalamus  opticus 
was  then  cut  away  from  the  same  animal. 
The  direction  of  its  motion  was  imme- 
diately changed  from  a  straight  to  a  curved 
line.  It  continued  for  some  time  to  run 
round  in  circles,  turning  towards  the  in- 
jured side.  When  the  other  thalamus 
was  removed,  the  animal  ceased  its  mo- 
tions, and  remained  perfectly  tranquil, 
with  the  head  inclined  backwards.  These 
experiments,  it  may  be  observed,  furnish 
no  support  to  the  opinions  of  30I.  Fovelle 
and  Pinel  Grandchamps,  who  have  as- 
signed the  anterior  lobes  and  corpora 
striata  as  the  parts  presiding  over  the 
movements  of  the  inferior  extremities,  and 
the  posterior  lobes  and  thalami  as  regulat- 
ing the  superior. 

Cerebellum. — It  may  be  regarded  as  nearly 
established  by  modern  researches,  that  the 
cerebellum  is  more  or  less  directly  con- 
nected with  the  function  of  locomotion. 
The  precise  nature  and  extent  of  its  con- 
trol over  the  actions  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  are,  however,  far  from  being 
clearly  determined.  In  the  higher  ani- 
mals, the  mental  act  of  volition  probably 
has  its  commencing  point,  as  ])roductive 
of  a  physical  change  in  the  brain-proper; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  some  of 
the  experiments  of  Flourens,  and  all  of 
those  of  Bouillaud,  indicate  the  persis- 
tence of  many  instinctive,  and  even  of 
some  automatic  motions,  after  destruction 
of  the  brain.  But  there  does  appear  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  prove  that  those  volitions 
which  have  motion  as  their  effect,  what- 
ever be  their  origin,  whether  in  the  cere- 
brum, cerebellum,  or  medulla  oblongata, 
require  for  their  accomplishment  the  co- 
operation of  the  cerebellum.  This  evidence 
has  been  mainly  supplied  by  the  same  in- 
quirers, whose  researches  on  the  cerebrum 
have  been  already  analysed. 

In  the  order  of  time,  though  not  of 
importance,  the  experiments  of  Professor 
Rolando  stand  foremost.  Injuries  of  the 
cerebellum,  he  observed,  were  always 
followed  by  diminished  motive  power; 
and  this  partial  loss  of  power  was  always 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
injurv.  A  turtle  survived  upwards  of  two 
months  the  entire  removal  of  the  cere- 
bellum, continuing  sensible  to  the  slight- 
est stimulus;  but  when  irritants  were 
applied,  it  was  totally  unable  to  move 
from  its  place.  M.  Flourens  has  since 
arrived  at  similar,  but  more  definitive 
results.  He  removed  in  succession  thin 
slices  from  the  cerebellum.  After  the 
first  two  layers  had  been  cut  away,  a 
sli<{]it  weakness,  and  want  of  harmf>ny 
ajul  5.ysleni,  in  tlie  automatic  movements. 
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were  noticed.  When  more  cerebellic 
substance  had  been  removed,  great  ge- 
neral agitation  became  apparent.  The 
pigeon  which  was  the  subject  of  operation 
retained,  as  at  first,  the  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing,  but  was  capable  of  exe- 
cuting only  irregular  unconnected  mus- 
cular efforts.  It  lost,  by  degrees,  the 
power  of  flying,  of  walking,  and  even  of 
standing.  Removal  of  the  whole  cere- 
bellum was  followed  by  the  entire  disap- 
pearance of  motive  power.  The  animal, 
if  laid  upon  its  back,  tried  in  vain  to 
turn  round ;  it  perceived  and  was  ap- 
])rehensive  of  blows  with  which  it  was 
menaced,  heard  sounds,  seemed  aware  of 
danger,  and  made  attempts  to  escape, 
though  ineftectually, — in  short,  while  it 
preserved,  uninjured,  sensation  and  the 
exercise  of  volition,  it  had  lost  all  power 
of  rendering  its  muscles  obedient  to  the 
will.  The  cerebellum  is  hence  supposed 
by  Flourens  to  be  invested  with  the  oflice 
of  "  balancing,  regulating,  or  combining 
several  sets  of  muscles  and  limbs,  so  as 
to  bring  about  those  complex  movements 
depending  on  simultaneous  and  conspiring 
cftbrts  of  many  muscles,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  different  kinds  of  progressive 
motion."  Bouillaud,  who  has  success- 
fully disputed  several  of  the  opinions  of 
P^lourens  respecting  the  functions  of  the 
cerebrum,  fully  concurs  with  him  as  to 
those  of  the  cerebellum. 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
exists  also  conflicting  experimental  tes- 
timony on  this  subject.  M.  Fodera 
states  that  he  has  found  the  removal 
of  a  part  of  the  cerebellum  to  be  fol- 
lowed, jn  all  cases,  either  by  motion 
bdckti-ards,  or  by  that  position  of  the  body 
which  precedes  retrograde  movement.  The 
head  is  thrown  back,  the  hind  legs  se- 
parated, and  the  fore  legs  extended  for- 
wards, and  pressed  firmly  against  the 
ground.  More  complete  destruction  of  the 
cerebellum  occasions  the  animal  to  fall  on 
its  side ;  but  the  head  is  still  inclined 
rigidly  backwards,  and  the  anterior  extre- 
mities agitated  with  convulsive  movements, 
tending  to  cause  retrograde  motion  of  the 
body.  Injuries  of  one  side  of  the  cerebel- 
lum were  observed  to  produce  paralysis  of 
the  same  side  of  the  body  ;  as  might,  in- 
deed, have  been  anticipated  from  the  di- 
rect course,  without  decussation,  of  the 
restiform  columns  which  ascend  to  form 
the  cerebellum.  Magendie  has  described 
^irecisely  the  same  results.  A  duck,  whose 
cerebellum  had  been  destroyed,  could  swim 
only  backwards.  In  the  course  of  his  ex- 
perimental lectures,  Magendie,  having  re- 
moved the  cerebellum  in  several  rabbits, 
demonstrated  to  his  class  the  phenomena 
of  retrograde  movement,  exactly  as  they 


have  been  recorded  by  Fodera.  It  is,  then, 
impossible  to  regard  the  conclusions  of 
Flourens  as  fully  established,  opposed  as 
they  are  by  those  of  so  skilful  an  expe- 
rimenter as  Magendie.  Indeed,  while 
Flourens  conceives  the  cerebellum  to  pre- 
side over  motion,  MM.  Foville  and  Pinel 
Grandchamps  attribute  to  it  the  directly 
opposite  function  of  sensation:  and  this 
doctrine  seems  to  derive  some  support  from 
anatomical  disposition ;  for  it  has  been 
proved  by  Tiedemann,  that  the  cerebellum 
is  nothing  more  than  an  expansion  or 
prolongation  of  the  corpora  restifonnia, 
and  posterior  columns  of  the  sjiinal 
medulla,  which  columns  have  been  shown 
by  Sir  Charles  Bell  to  have  the  oflice  of 
conveying  sensations.  But  it  is  not  the 
less  true  that  all  the  recent  experiments, 
even  those  of  Fodera  and  Magendie,  point 
to  some  connexion  between  the  cerebel- 
lum and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  contend  for  more  than 
the  probable  existence  of  some  such  gene- 
ral relation. 

This,  then,  is  all  that  seems  deserving 
of  confidence  respecting  the  functions  of 
the  cerebellum  itself.  But  there  are  some 
singular  phenomena  which,  though  resid- 
ing in  other  structures  more  or  less  near  to 
the  cerebellum,  are  so  analogous  to  those 
already  described,  as  to  call  for  notice  in 
this  place.  Magendie  has  described  the 
results  of  injury  to  the  crura  cerebelli  of  a 
rabbit.  Complete  division  of  the  right 
cms  was  followed  by  rapid  and  incessant 
rotation  of  the  body  upon  its  own  axis, 
from  left  to  right.  This  singular  motion 
having  continued  two  hours,  Magendie 
placed  the  rabbit  in  a  basket  containing 
hay.  On  visiting  it  the  following  day,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  the  animal  still  turn- 
ing round  as  before,  and  completely  en- 
veloped in  hay.  The  eyes  were  rigidly 
fixed  in  different  lines;  that  of  the  in- 
jured side  being  directed  forwards  and 
downwards,  that  of  the  other  side  back- 
wards and  upwards.  If  both  crura  were 
divided,  no  motion  followed.  Magendie 
hence  concluded  that  these  neiTous  cords 
are  the  conductors  of  impulsive  forces 
which  counterbalance  one  another,  and 
that  from  the  equilibrium  of  these  two 
forces  result  the  power  of  standing,  and 
even  of  maintaining  a  state  of  rest,  and 
of  executing  the  different  voluntary  mo- 
tions. The  inquiry  naturally  presented 
itself,  whether  these  forces  are  inherent 
in  the  crura  themselves,  or  emanate  from 
the  cerebellum  or  some  other  source.  To 
determine  this  question,  portions  of  sub- 
stance were  removed  from  both  sides  of 
the  cerebellum,  btit  unequally,  so  as  to 
leave  intact  f  on  the  left  side  and  {  only  on 
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the  right.  The  animal  rolled  towards  the 
right  side,  and  its  eyes  were  fixed  in  the 
manner  already  described.  But  the  left 
crus  being  divided,  the  animal  rolled  to 
the  left  side.  Hence  it  a])pears  that  sec- 
tion of  the  crus  has  more  influence  over  the 
lateral  rotation  of  the  body  than  injury  of 
the  cerebellum  itself;  and  that  the  impul- 
sive force  does  not  belong  (at  least  exclu- 
sively) to  the  cerebellum.  When  the  cere- 
bellum was  divided  precisely  in  the  median 
line,  the  animal  seemed  suspended  between 
two  opposing  forces,  sometimes  inclining 
towards  one  side,  as  if  about  to  fall,  and 
again  thrown  suddenly  back  to  the  oppo- 
site side.  Its  eyes  were  singularly  agi- 
tated, and  seemed  about  to  start  from  the 
orbits.  Similar  movements  followed  divi- 
sion of  the  continuous  fibres  in  the  pons 
Varolii.  Serres  has  described  a  case  of 
similar  rotatory  motion  occurring  in  the 
human  subject.  A  shoem.aker,  habituated 
to  excess  in  alcoholic  liquors,  after  great 
intemperance,  was  seized  with  an  irre- 
sistible disi)osition  to  turn  round  upon  his 
own  axis,  and  continued  to  move  so  till 
death  ensued.  On  inspecting  the  brain, 
one  of  the  crura  cerebelli  was  found  much 
diseased,  and  this  \\  as  the  only  alteration 
of  structure  visible  in  any  part  of  the  ner- 
vous system. 

Medulla  Obloniruta.  —  The  medulla  ob- 
longata, or  "  bulbe  rachidien,"  is  reducible 
into  six  columns,  or  three  pairs,  viz.  two 
anterior,  or  pyramidal,  which  partially 
decussate,  two  middle  or  olivary,  and  two 
posterior  or  restiform,  which  proceed  for- 
wards without  crossing.  It  is  continuous 
in  structure  with  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
enjoys,  by  virtue  of  this  relation,  the  same 
function  of  propagating  motion  and  sen- 
sation. But  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
spinal  medulla  by  special  and  higlier 
attributes,  being  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  originating  motions,  as  well  as  with  that 
of  regulating  and  conducting  them.  The 
medulla  oblongata,  with  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum,  constitute,  in  short,  according 
to  Flourens,  those  portions  of  the  nei'vous 
system  which  exercise  their  functions 
"  spontaneously  or  primordially,"  and 
which  originate  and  preside  over  the  vital 
actions  of  the  subordinate  parts.  To  this 
latter  order  of  parts,  which  require  an  ex- 
citing or  regulating  influence,  belongs  the 
spinal  medulla.  In  the  superior  class, 
Flourens  seems  to  assign  even  a  higher 
place  to  the  medulla  oblongata  than  to  the 
cerebrum  or  cerebellum.  For  the  cerebrum, 
he  observes,  may  act  without  the  cerebel- 
lum ;  and  this  latter  organ  continues  to 
regulate  the  motions  of  the  body  after  re- 
moval of  tlie  cerebrum.  ]}ut  tlie  functions 
ofneitlicr  ccrel^vum  nor  cerebellum  sur- 
vive  the   destruction   of  the  medulla  ob- 


longata, which  seems  to  be  the  common 
bond  and  central  knot  combining  all  the  in- 
dividual parts  of  the  nervous  system  into 
one  whole. 

The  medulla  oblongata  was  regarded  by 
Legallois  as  the  mainspring  or  "  premier 
mobile "  of    the    inspiratory    movements. 
He  repeated  before  a   Commission  of  the 
Institute   of  France  the   leading   experi- 
ments on  which  his  opinion  rested.      In  a 
rabbit  five  or  six  days  old,  the  larynx  was 
detached  from  the  os  hyoides,and  the  glottis 
exposed  to  view.     The  brain  and  cerebel- 
lum were  then  extracted  without  arresting 
the  inspirations,  which  were  marked   by 
four  simultaneous  motions,— a  gaping  of 
the  lips,  an  opening  of  the  glottis,  the  ele- 
vation of  the  ribs,  and  the  contraction  of 
the   diaphragm.     Legallois  next  removed 
the   medulla    oblongata,  when   all   these 
motions  ceased  together.     In  a  second  rab- 
bit, instead  of  extracting  at  once  tlie  entire 
medulla,  it  was   cut  away  in   successive 
thin   slices.      The  four  inspiratory  move- 
ments continued  after  the  removal  of  the 
three  first  slices,  but  ceased  after  the  fourth. 
It  was  found  that  the  fourth  had  reached 
the  origin  of  the   eighth   pair   of  nerves. 
If,  instead  of  destroying  the  part  in  which 
this  motive  influence   resides,  it  be  simply 
prevented  from  communicating  with  the 
muscles  which  are  subservient  to  inspira- 
tion, a  similar  eff'ect  ought  to  be  produced. 
Now  it  is   obvious   that   the  medulla   ob- 
longata must  transmit  its  influence  to  the 
muscles  wliicli  raise  the  ribs,  through  the 
medium    of    the    intercostal    nerves,   and 
therefore  of  the  sjjinal  marrow,  and  to  the 
diaj)hragm    through   the  phrenic    nerves, 
and  to  these  through   the  spinal  marrow. 
In  another  rabbit,  therefore,  the  medulla 
spinalis  was  cut  across  about  the  level  of 
the  seventh  cervical  vertebra.     The  eff'ect 
of  tliis  operation  was  to  arrest  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  ribs,  the  otiier  three  inspiratory 
motions  still  continuing.   A  second  section 
was  made  near  tlie  first  cervical  vertebra, 
and  consequently  above  the  origin  of  the 
phrenic,  with  the  effect  of  suspending  the 
contraction   of  the  diaphragm.     The  par 
vaguni  was  next  divided  in  the  neck,  and 
the  opening  of  the  glottis  ceased.     There 
remained,   then,    of  the   four  inspiratory 
movements,  only  the  gaping  of  the  lips, 
which,  however,  was  sufficient   to   attest 
that  the  medulla  oblongata  still  retained 
the   power  of  producing  them   all.     This 
power  had  ceased   to  call   forth  the  other 
three   motions,  only  because   it  no  longer 
had  communication  with  their  organs. 

M.  Flourens,  in  a  recent  memoir  already 
referred  to, has  confirmed  and  extended  the 
views  first  announced  by  Legallois.  He 
has  distinctly  traced  the  comparative  ac- 
tion of  the  medulla  spinalis  and  oblongata, 
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on  respiration,  in  the  four  classes  of  verte- 
brated  animals.  In  birds,  he  found  that  all 
the  lumbar  aud  the  posterior  dorsal  medulla 
might  be  destroyed  without  impeding  the 
respiratory  function,  though  it  was  arrest- 
ed by  removal  of  the  costal  medulla.  In 
the  mammalia  the  costal  also  might  be  re- 
moved; for  though  the  raising  of  the  ribs 
ceased,  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  origin  of  the  phrenic 
nerve  remained  uninjured.  In  frogs,  all 
the  spinal  medulla  may  be  destroyed,  ex- 
cept the  portion  whence  spring  the  nerves 
supplying  the  hyoideal  apparatus.  Every 
part  of  the  spinal  marrow  may  be  removed 
in  fishes  without  affecting  respiration  ;  for 
all  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  respiratory 
organs  of  fishes  have  their  origin  ia  the 
medulla  oblongata.  It  is  hence  ajjparent 
that  the  spinal  marrow  exercises  only  a 
variable  and  relative  action  on  the  respira- 
tory function,  in  the  different  classes  of 
vertebrated  animals.  In  descending  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower  points  of  this 
scale,  the  spinal  marrow  is  seen  progres- 
sively to  disengage  itself  from  co- opera- 
tion in  these  movements,  while  the  medulla 
oblongata  tends  more  and  more  to  concen- 
trate them  in  itself,  till  in  fishes  the  pro- 
per functions  of  the  two  medullse  show 
themselves  completely  distinct,  the  spinal 
ministering  to  locomotion  and  sensation, 
and  the  oblongata  to  respiration.  The 
medulla  oblongata  is,  then,  the  "  ])remier 
moteur,"  or  the  exciting  and  regulating 
principle  of  the  inspiratory  movements  in 
all  classes  of  vertebrated  animals ;  besides 
j)articipating,  by  virtue  of  its  continuity 
with  the  spinal  marrow,  in  the  proper 
functions  of  that  organ.  From  a  second 
series  of  experiment^,  M.  Flourens  con- 
cludes that  there  exists  a  point  in  the  ner- 
vous centres  at  which  the  section  of  those 
centres  produces  the  sudden  annihilation 
of  all  the  inspiratory  movements ;  and  that 
this  point  corresponds  with  the  origin  of 
the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  commencing  im- 
mediately above,  and  ending  a  little  below 
that  origin, — a  result  precisely  agreeing 
with  that  obtained  by  Legallois. 

Spinul  Marrow.  —  It  is  apparent,  that  the 
functions  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of 
the  nervous  system, already  described,  have 
not  yet  been  distinctly  and  fully  ascer- 
tained. Our  knowledge  of  those,  which 
next  fall  under  survey,  is  more  definite 
and  substantial.  The  vital  offices  of  the 
spinal  medulla — regarded  by  Legallois  as 
the  mainspring  of  life,  and  as  alone  regu- 
lating the  actions  of  the  heart  and  nobler 
organs  — are  now  reduced  to  conveying  to 
the  muscles  the  motive  impulse  of  voli- 
tion, and  to  propagating  to  the  seusorium 
commune,  impressions  made  on  the  exter- 
nal senses.  It  is  not  invested  with  the 
power  possessed  by  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum, and  i)erhaps  by  the  medulla  ob- 


longata,  of  spontaneously  originating  mus- 
cular motions.  It  is  mainly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, a  cok^kc/oc;  a  medium  of  commu- 
nication between  the  brain  and  the  exter- 
nal instruments  of  locomotiim  and  sensa- 
tion. Flourens,  indeed,  conjectures  that 
it  also  has  the  oilice  of  associating  the 
partial  contractions  of  individual  muscles 
into  "mouvemens  d'ensemble,"  necessary 
to  the  regular  motions  of  the  limbs. 

The  great  medullary  cord  is  divided  by 
a  double  furrow  into  two  lateral  halves; 
and  each  of  these  is  again  subdivided  by 
the  insertions  of  the  ligamenta  dentata 
in*o  two  columns,  one  posterior  and  one 
anterior.  It  has  been  long  known  that 
section  of  any  part  of  the  spinal  marrow 
excludes  from  intercourse  with  the  brain 
all  those  parts  of  the  body  which  derive 
their  nerves  from  the  cylinder  of  medulla 
beloiD  the  point  of  injury.  The  muscles,  so 
supplied,  are  no  longer  obedient  to  the 
control  of  the  will,  and  the  tegumentary 
membranes  similarly  situated  entirely  lose 
their  sensibility.  This  interruption  of  the 
relations  which  subsist  between  the  central 
seat  of  volition  and  sensation,  and  the  rest 
of  the  body,  whether  due  to  direct  injury 
of  the  great  nervous  masses  or  communi- 
cating nerves,  or  produced  by  the  pres- 
sure of  extravasated  fluid-^,  by  morbid 
growths,  or  by  various  poisonous  matters, 
constitutes  the  condition  known  by  the  name 
"  paralysis."  In  cases  of  this  kind,  it  is 
frequently  observed  that  the  powers  of 
sensation  and  locomotion  are  simultane- 
ously impaired  or  destroyed.  But  exam- 
ples are  not  wanting,  even  in  the  earliest 
clinical  records,  of  the  total  loss  of  one  of 
those  faculties,  with  perfect  integrity  of  the 
other.  Such  facts  naturally  suggested  the 
belief  that  the  power  of  propagating  sen- 
sations, and  that  of  conveying  motive  im- 
pressions, resided  in  distinct  portions  of 
the  nervous  system.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, remained  mere  matter  of  conjecture 
until  a  recent  period,  when  it  was  unequi- 
vocally established  by  Sir  Charles  Bell. 
From  the  original  experiments  of  that 
most  distinguished  physiologist,  repeated 
and  confirmed  by  Magendie,  it  follows 
that  the  faculty  of  conducting  sensations 
resides  exclusively  in  the  two  posterior 
columns  of  the  medulla,  while  that  of  com- 
municating to  the  muscular  system  the 
motive  stimulus  impressed  by  volition,  is 
the  attribute  of  the  two  anterior  columns. 
The  same  limitation  of  function  is  found 
in  the  nervous  roofs  which  spring  from 
these  separate  columns.  Thus  each  s\i\- 
nal  nerve  is  furnished  with  a  double  series 
of  roots,  one  set  of  which  have  their  origin 
in  the  anterior  medullary  column,  and  one 
in  the  posterior.  The  sj)inal  nerves  are, 
in  consequence  of  this  anatomical  compo- 
sition, nerves  of  twofold  function,  contain- 
ing in    the    same    sheath  distinct  conti- 
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nuons  filaments  from  both  columns,  and 
exercising,  in  ilie  parts  to  which  they  are 
distributed,  the  double  office  of  conductors 
of  motion  and  sensation.  It  will  after- 
wards appear,  in  our  history  of  indi- 
vidual nerves,  that  all  those  which  spring 
from  the  brain,  except  the  fifth  and  eighth 
pairs,  possess  only  a  single  function. 

Sufficient  experimental  proof  of  the 
foregoing  propositions  has  been  furnished 
by  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  by  M.  Magendie. 
I'hus,  division  of  the  ])osterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  is  uniformly  followed  by 
total  absence  of  feeling  in  the  parts  of  the 
body  to  which  the  injured  nerves  are  dis- 
tributed, while  their  motive  power  remains 
undiminished.  Magendie  has  further  ob- 
.served,  that  if  the  medullary  canal  be  laid 
open,  and  the  two  posterior  cords  be 
touched  or  pricked  slightly,  there  is  in- 
stant expression  of  intense  suffering ; 
whereas,  if  the  same  or  a  greater  amount 
of  irritation  be  applied  to  the  anterior 
columns,  there  are  scarcely  any  signs  of 
excited  sensibility.  The  central  parts  of 
the  medulla  seem  also  nearly  impassible. 
They  may  be  touched,  and  even  lacerated, 
according  to  Magendie,  without  exciting 
pain,  if  precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  the 
surrounding  medullary  substance.  In 
general,  the  properties  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row, and  especially  its  sensibility,  seem  to 
reside  mainly  on  its  surface ;  for  slight 
contact,  even  of  the  vascular  membranes 
covering  the  posterior  columns,  caused 
acute  pain. 

The  first  experiment  of  Sir  C.  Bell  con- 
sisted in  laying  open  the  spinal  canal  of  a 
living  rabbit,  and  dividing  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  nerves  that  supply  the  lower 
limbs.  The  animal  was  able  to  crawl.  In 
his  second  trial,  he  first  stunned  the  rab- 
bit, and  then  exposed  the  spinal  marrow. 
On  irritating  the  posterior  roots,  no  mo- 
tion was  induced  in  any  part  of  the  mus- 
cular frame ;  but  on  grasping  the  anterior 
roots,  each  touch  of  the  forceps  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  contraction  of 
the  muscles  supplied  by  the  irritated  nerve. 
Magendie  has  described  the  following  ex- 
periments, which  he  has  since  declared 
were  made  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
prior  ones  by  Sir  C.  Bell.  The  subjects 
chosen  for  the  ojieration  were  puppies, 
about  six  weeks  old  ;  for  in  these  it  was 
easy  to  cut  with  a  sharp  scalpel  through 
the  vertebra^  and  to  expose  the  medulla. 
In  the  first,  the  posterior  roots  of  the  lum- 
bar and  sacral  nerves  were  divided,  and 
the  wound  closed:  violent  pressure,  and 
even  pricking  witli  a  sharp  instrument, 
awakened  no  sensation  in  the  limb  suj)- 
plied  by  the  nerves  which  had  been  cut; 
but  its  motive  power  was  uninjured.  A 
second  and  a  third  trial  gave  the  same  re 
suits.  Magendie  then  divided  in  another 
animal,  though  with  some  difficulty,  the 


anterior  roots  of  the  same  nerves  on  one 
side.  The  hind  limb  became  flaccid  and 
entirely  motionless,  though  it  preserved 
its  sensibility.  Both  the  anterior  and 
posterior  roots  were  cut  in  the  same  sub- 
ject, with  destruction  of  motion  and  sen- 
sation. In  a  second  paT)er,  Magendie  has 
related  the  following  additional  facts.  The 
introduction  of  nux  vomica  into  the  ani- 
mal economy  is  well  known  to  give  rise  to 
violent  tetanic  convulsions  of  the  ^^hole 
muscular  system.  This  property  was 
made  available  as  a  test  of  the  functions  of 
the  separate  orders  of  nervous  roots.  It 
was  found  that,  while  all  the  other  mus- 
cles of  the  body  were  agitated,  when  under 
the  influence  of  this  poison,  b}'  violent 
spasmodic  contractions,  the  limb,  sup- 
plied by  nerves  whose  anterior  roots  had 
been  jirevioiislj-  divided,  remained  supj)le 
and  motionless.  But  when  the  pos- 
terior roots  only  had  been  cut,  the 
tetanic  spasms  were  universal.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  seats  of  the 
two  faculties  of  conducting  motion  and 
sensation  are  not  strictly  insulated  by 
exact  anatomical  lines,  but  that  they 
rather  pass  into  each  other  with  rapidly- 
increasing  intensity.  Thus  irritation  of 
the  anterior  roots,  when  connected  with 
the  medulla,  gives  birth,  along  with 
motive  phenomena,  to  some  evidences  of 
sensibility;  and,  vice  verid,  stimuli  applied 
to  the  posterior  roots,  also  undivided,  oc- 
casion slight  muscular  contractions.  In 
this  last  case  it  L-.,  indeed,  probable  that 
the  irritation  travelled  from  the  posterior 
roots  upwards  to  the  brain  in  the  accus- 
tomed channel,  and  gave  rise  to  a  percep- 
tion of  pain,  which  j)rompted  the  muscu- 
lar eftbrt.  Indeed,  after  division  of  the 
posterior  nervous  roots,  ordinaiT  stimu- 
lants, applied  to  the  ends  not  connected 
with  the  medulla,  produced  Jio  apparent 
effects,  though  the  galvanic  fluid  directed 
upon  either  order  of  roots  gave  rise  to  mus- 
cular contractions.  These  were  more 
complete  and  energetic  when  the  anterior 
roots  were  the  subjects  of  the  experiment. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  FRACTURES 

ON    THEIR    SURUOUNDING    PARTS, 

More  particularly  in  reference  to  Fractures  of 
the  Lower  Kttremity. 

By  John   Grantham,  Esq. 

T  SHALL,  in  the  first  place,  endeavour  to 
give  a  ocneral  description  of  each  .struc- 
ture, with  some  pathological  reniarka; 
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and,  in  the  second,  make  some  observa- 
tions on  the  diag'nosis  and  treatment. 

First. — Bone  possesses  two  properties 
—solidity  and  elasticity  ;  the  former  in- 
creases \vith  ao^e  ;  the  latter,  which  re- 
sides in  theo-elatinous  and  cartilag-inous 
parts  of  the  organ,  is  most  observed  in 
infancy.  The  vitality  peculiar  to  bone 
consists  only  of  organic  sensibility  and 
insensible  organic  contractility :  from 
these  two  properties  the  formation  of 
callus  is  derived,  and  the  cicatrization 
of  fractures  is  produced.  Ossification  is 
not  properly  completed  until  towards 
tlic  inth  or  18th  year;  and  sometimes 
later.  Bones  may  be  classed  into  three 
distinct  states  —  the  mucous,  the  carti- 
laginous, and  the  osseous:  and  in  the 
union  of  fractures  we  have  three  pro- 
cesses—  1st,  the  development  of  granu- 
lations ;  2dly,  the  transformation  into 
cartilage;  3rdly,  the  change  of  this  car- 
tilage into  bone.  This  process  requires 
time,  according  to  the  age  and  health  of 
the  patient,  from  20  to  60  days.  If  the 
fractured  parts  be  not  kept  from  motion, 
and  tlie  parenchyma  of  cicatrization  is 
])revented  from  uniting,  an  unnatural 
union  will  be  formed,  notwithstanding- 
tlie  effusion  of  the  nutritive  substances. 
The  effects  of  fractured  bone  on  the 
neighbouring  parts  are  contusion,  lace- 
ration, and  effusion.  In  cartilage,  ani- 
mal sensibility  is  never  met  with,  but 
mere  insensible  organic  contractility  or 
tone,  and  that  in  an  obscure  degree. 
Sympathies  are  almost  wanting  in  this 
system,  so  that  inflammation  must  as- 
sume a  chronic  type,  unless  we  admit  of 
this  comparison  :  for  instance,  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  cellular  tissue  assumes  an 
acute  form  when  it  lasts  only  a  few 
days,  and  a  chronic  one  when  it  exceeds 
30  or  40 :  now,  in  a  cartilage,  this  last 
term  may  characterize  an  acute  stage, 
whilst  a  succession  of  several  months  is 
required  for  a  chronic  one,  instances  of 
which  are  so  frequently  met  with  in  dis- 
eases of  the  articulations.  The  fibrous 
tissue,  which  includes  the  tendons,  liga- 
ments, and  periosteum,  can  only  be 
known  by  negatives :  it  has  not  the 
sensibility  of  the  nervous  structure,  nor 
the  contractility  of  tlie  muscular ;  it 
only  obeys  the  action  imparted  to  it. 
Nevertheless,  vital  activity  in  this  struc- 
ture is  more  than  in  bone  and  carti- 
lage, as  it  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of 
fain  from  laceration  and  inflammation, 
n  a  natural  state,  I  said  they  were  des- 
titute of  nerrous  sensibility,  but  iu  a 


morbid  state  they  are  highly  sensitive. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  inflamma- 
tion of  this  structure  never  produces 
suppuration.  Pus  is  never  secreted  by 
the  fibrous  structure.  In  this  structure, 
sympathies  of  every  description  are  met 
with.  All  that  is  known  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  muscular  fibre  is,  that  it 
differs  from  others ;  that  it  cannot  be 
compared  either  with  tliat  of  the  nerves 
or  vessels,  nor  with  that  of  tendons 
or  of  the  cellular  tissue.  Now  we  shall 
find,  that  in  this  point  of  view,  all  these 
systems  differ  essentially  from  each 
other  ;  that,  consequently,  there  cannot 
exist  the  slightest  analogy  between 
them  in  what  regards  their  nature,  from 
which  the  properties  are  constantly  de- 
rived. In  muscle,  the  two  great  sensa- 
tions of  life  are  very  manifest ;  namely, 
animal  and  voluntary  sensation.  In- 
flammation prevents  contraction  in  a 
muscle ;  laceration,  contusion,  and  ef- 
fusion, tend  to  impede  animal  contrac- 
tility in  tlie  muscle.  A  deficient  supply 
of  blood  to  a  muscle  relaxes  its  ])oweis. 
The  ?tiuscle  mitst  be  in  a  state  deter- 
mined by  the  laics  of  its  organization  to 
answer  to  cerebral  excitement.  The 
muscular  system  acts  a  very  important 
part  in  sympathies  which  never  take 
place  without  the  tw  o-fold  action  of  the 
brain  and  nerves.  The  cellular  tissue 
gradually'  decreases  in  the  extremities, 
from  above  downwards :  it  is  permeable 
throughout,  yet  it  varies  in  density ; 
indeed,  this  structure  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  reservoir  for  fat  and  lymph. 
Tlie  cellular  serum  is  much  increased  or 
diminished  during  digestion  or  after 
sleep,  in  consequence  of  the  perspiration. 
It  is  well  known  that,  iu  anasarca,  the 
quantity  of  cellular  scrum  is  increased, 
and  is  entirely  suspended  in  inflamma- 
tion:  there  is  no  doubt  but  this  fluid 
contains  particles  for  nutrition.  The 
fat  is  found  in  greater  abundance  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  extremities  and  in 
infants.  The  animal  properties  do  not 
reside  in  this  structure  until  it  becomes 
morbidly  affected :  for  instance,  phleg- 
monous inflammation,  ike.  The  heal- 
ing art  is  indebted  to  Corvisart  for  having 
demonstratively  siiown,  that  almost  all 
infiltrations  of  the  cellular  structure  are 
symptomatic.  The  cellular  tissue  un- 
dergoes the  same  changes  as  the  skin. 
From  what  has  been  remarked,  the 
vitality  of  this  membrane  is  very  superior 
to  the  other  organs  with  which  it  is 
classed,  as  the  fascia,  tendons,  cartilages, 
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and  lio-amcnts.  Suppuration  takes  place 
in  tl)is  striictiirc  with  a  suddenness  to 
wliicli  few  ortj-ansartoid  a  parallel.  Gran- 
ulations and  cicatrization^  may  be  said  to 
have  their  origin  in  this  structui-c.  The 
cellular  tissue  which  surrounds  the  ar- 
teries, is  never  the  seat  of  serous  effusion, 
nor  does  fat  ever  accumulate  there:  it 
is  rarely  attacked  hy  inflammation. 
The  veins  are  provided  with  a  similar 
covering  or  texture,  but  jnuch  less  dense 
and  firm;  it  likewise  contains  no  adijiose 
substance,  secretes  little  serum,  suffers 
uo  distention  in  dropsies.  The  cellular 
substance  envelops  the  muscles,  the 
arteries,  the  veins,  and,  without  doubt, 
the  absorbents,  forming,  as  Bordeu 
has  so  happily  expressed  it,  an  atmos- 
phere for  each.  To  the  separation  of 
life  in  the  diffei'ent  organs,  through  the 
means  of  the  surrounding-  cellular  struc- 
ture, reference  must  be  made  to  the 
absolute  distinctness  of  disease;  never- 
tlieless,  experience  shows  that  it  is  also 
an  agent  to  convey  disease.  Effusion 
of  serum,  air,  or  blood,  either  separately 
or  combined,  takes  place  in  the  cellular 
structure,  subcutaneous  and  cutaneous 
tissues.  The  effusion  of  serum  appears 
to  take  place  in  the  subcutaneous  cellu- 
lar tissue  in  a  niucli  larger  proportion 
than  in  other  parts:  it  has  a  particular 
tendency  to  accumulate  there,  in  conse- 
quence, without  doubt,  of  the  excessive 
laxity  of  this  membrane.  The  submu- 
cous cellular  tissue  is  connected  with 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  skin  from  which 
they  are  continued,  and  \\\ih  which  there 
is  an  analogy  of  structure,  but  with  this 
difference, — the  density  of  the  former  is 
less  than  the  latter.  The  skin, — which 
consists  of  three  membranes —thecuticle, 
the  reticulum,  and  corium,  the  function 
of  which  is  for  inhalation  and  perspira- 
tion. The  cuticle  is  ver\'  lowly  organ- 
ized, resisting  the  effects  of  suppuration, 
and  other  modes  of  destruction,  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  The  reticulum 
Malpighianum  is  a  fine  mucous  mem- 
brane, connecting  the  cuticle  with  the 
corium :  besides  nerves  and  absorbents, 
innumerable  blood-vessels  penetrate  to 
its  external  surface;  a  vast  number  of 
sebaceous  follicles  are  also  dispersed 
through  it,  and  diffuse  an  oil  over  the 
skin,  which  is  very  thin.  The  corium 
is  also  beset  with  the  roots  of  the  hairs. 

Secondly. — The  diagnosis  of  fracture 
is  best  ascertained  by  the  use  of  the 
stethoscope.  Tiie  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  what  has  been  published  by 


M.  Lisfranc,  and  translated  into  English 
bv  Mr.  Alcock : — "  Tlie  stethoscope  ap- 
plied over  the  place  of  fracture,  on  the 
slightest  motion  of  the  part,  conveys  a 
much  more  decided  crepitus  than  is  per- 
ceived by  the  naked  ear,  during  the 
most  extended  movements  of  the  part. 
In  many  cases,  e\en  the  slight  pres- 
sure of  the  ear  on  the  stethoscope  suf- 
fices to  produce  the  crepitation, — a  cir- 
cumstance of  no  small  importance,  as 
freeing  the  patient  from  the  pain  neces- 
sarily excited  by  the  motion  requisite  in 
the  manual  examinations.  The  crepitus 
yielded  by  the  more  solid  bones  is  sono- 
rous, and  resembles  the  sound  produced 
by  breaking  a  piece  of  wood  across  the 
knee:  it  is  accompanied  with  a  sensation 
of  roughness  unpleasant  to  the  ear.  The 
sound  yielded  by  the  spongy  bones  is 
duller,  and  resembles  the  effect  of  a  rasp 
on  wood  ;  except  that  now  and  then  this 
noise  is  broken  by  sounds  of  a  clearer 
kind,  like  those  afforded  by  the  com- 
pacter  bones,  only  not  so  loud.  The 
sound  from  oblique  fractures  is  stronger 
than  from  those  which  are  transverse; 
but  when  one  end  of  the  fractured  bone 
rides  over  the  other  the  sound  is  then 
obscured,  and  in  some  cases  may  not  be 
perceived  without  slight  extension  or 
counter-extension  of  the  limb.  If  the 
fracture  is  comminuted,  the  sensation  as 
of  distinct  portions  of  the  bone  is  con- 
veyed by  the  stethoscope.  When  fluids 
are  effused  around  the  fracture,  a  gur- 
gling is  combined  with  the  crepitation, 
and  which  is  compared  to  the  sound 
produced  by  a  shoe  full  of  water."  A 
dry  crepitous  rattle  is  produced  by  in- 
flammation of  the  cellular  structure, 
wherein  the  serum  becomes  suppressed 
and  the  cells  distended  with  air,  which 
may  be  mistaken  for  the  crepitus  aris- 
ing from  fracture :  it  is  much  louder, 
and  may  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  pa- 
tient or  by-stander:  it  is  heard  by  mak- 
ing- gentle  pressure  with  the  fingers  or 
end  of  the  stethoscope  over  the  injured 
part :  it  is  most  distinct  on  the  third 
day,  and  decreases  on  the  fifth :  it  is  a 
sound  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  fracture  of 
the  fibula.  We  have  a  sound  like  tiiis 
in  the  common  subcutaneous  emphy- 
sema, on  pressing  interru2)tedly  with 
the  hand  on  the  affected  part. 

The  treatment  of  fractures  may  be  di- 
vided into  mechanical  and  medical:  the 
methods  I  have  used  in  the  mechanical 
])art  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
12th  volurae  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
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In  the  medical  part  of  the  treatment  of 
fractures,  two  great  princijjles  must  he 
followed,  and  tKe^'  will  apply  to  all  lo- 
cal injuries  of  the  extremities;  first, 
tranquillity  of  the  arterial  and  nervous 
systems ;  secondly,  complete  quietude 
of  the  injured  ])art.  These  pi'inciples 
lead  to  this  object ;  viz.  that  the  keep- 
ino;-  of  injured  structures  in  their  nor- 
mal condition  is  most  ad\  isable  for  the 
action  of  restoration  of  the  parts  from 
the  effects  of  contusion,  laceration,  or 
effusion.  As  local  diseases  become  the 
source  of  constitutional  derang-ement, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  local  disease  is 
often  the  result  of  a  g^eneral  disturbance 
of  the  system,  and  their  reciprocal  ac- 
tions are  produced  through  the  medium 
of  what  has  been  called  an  universal 
sympathy.  Dr.  Armstrong  used  to  say, 
when  lecturing  on  local  irritation,  "  the 
fever  which  would  be  developed  had 
three  stag-es ;  first,  of  depression;  se- 
cond, of  excitement ;  third,  of  collapse. 
The  g-reat  object  in  the  manag-ement  of 
this  simple  fever  is  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  inflammation.  Inflammation, 
it  must  never  be  forgotten,  may  arise  in 
the  prog-iess  of  simple  fever,  and  thus  it 
may  be  converted  into  common  inflam- 
matory fever ;  though  unquestionably 
it  often  begins  and  tenninates  as  com- 
mon simple  fever;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  merely  accompanied  by  general  and 
local  simple  excitement;  conditions 
which  are  fairly  separable  from  inflam- 
mation." The  changes  in  the  genera- 
tion of  animal  heat  are  effected  by  the 
energy  of  the  vital  powers  only.  The 
corium  which  co\ers  the  body,  and  the 
internal  surface  of  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal, contribute  to  regulate  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  body.  The  opinion  re- 
specting- the  action  of  the  cutaneous  ves- 
sels in  exciting,  moderating,  and  almost 
extiug'uishing  our  heat,  is  sup])orted  by 
the  physiological  and  pathological  facts 
of  some  parts  being  frequently  of  a 
higher  or  lower  temperature  than  the 
rest  of  the  system.  It  is  certain  that 
transpiration  is  increased  by  elevation, 
and  absorption  is  increased  by  depres- 
sion of  temperature.  From  these  obser- 
vation.s  it  w  ill  apjjear  how  necessary  it 
is  that  after  first  placing  tiie  fractured 
limb  in  a  proper  position,  we  should  at- 
tend to  the  animal  heat,  upon  the  regu- 
lation of  which  the  success  of  the  case 
much  depends.  Having  restored  the 
extremities  to  their  natural  temperature, 
349.— XIV. 


by  means  of  artificial  heat  through  the 
medium  of  the  stomach  and  skin,  the 
next  object  is  to  attend  to  the  force  of 
the  heart's  action :  here  wc  must  be 
guided  by  the  healtli  of  the  patient  in 
reference  to  hereditary  and  common 
causes.  When  the  fracture  is  simple, 
and  the  pulse  full,  from  10  to  IG  ounces 
of  blood  taken  from  the  arm,  after  re- 
action has  taken  place,  acts  as  a  power- 
ful preventive  to  inflammation  ;  at  the 
same  time  it  assists  the  action  of  medi- 
cine in  unloading  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  e.xciting  tlie  glands  and  absorbents, 
so  as  to  produce  a  healthy  state  of  the 
excretions  during  the  first  four  days. 
C'.'ld  applications  to  the  part  act  very 
beneficially  tliough  the  medium  of  the 
skin  on  the  cellular  structure,  after 
w  hich  time  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious 
in  the  use  of  cold  to  the  skin.  Mr. 
Abernethy  used  to  say,  when  speaking 
of  the  regulation  of  temperature  in  the 
application  of  cooling  lotions,  "  do  not 
take  the  law  into  your  own  hands,  and 
so  diminish  the  temperature  of  parts  as 
to  kill  them."  It  has  been  previously 
remarked,  that  the  vitality  of  the  skin 
and  cellular  structure  is  great,  and  mat- 
ter forms  theie  with  rapidity.  Now 
there  is  danger  in  the  external  ap- 
plication of  cold  during  the  suppurative 
stage ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  blood 
there  is  also  a  diminution  in  the  heat, 
and  vice  versa.  This  leads  to  the  con- 
sideration of  injuries  to  the  other  struc- 
tures,— the  fibrous  and  muscular.  The 
suspension  of  natural  heat  in  the  inte- 
guments would  tend  to  excite  and  en- 
gorge the  vessels  pertaining  to  these 
structures :  hence  I  consider  it  necessary 
in  such  cases  to  raise  the  standard  of 
heat,  and  increase  the  action  of  tlie  or- 
gans of  pers])iration.  In  local  injuries, 
independent  of  fi-acture,  it  will  be  seen 
how  imj)ortant  it  is  to  pay  attention  to 
time  in  giving  the  limb  rest,  as  well  as 
the  method  of  subduing  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  if  I  might  make  one  general 
observation,  it  is  this, — cold  applications 
are  the  most  injurious  that  can  be  ap- 
])lied  to  tiie  skin  in  eases  of  inflannna- 
tion  of  the  cartilaginous,  fibrous,  tendi- 
nous, or  muscular  structures.  The  im- 
portance of  general  and  local  bleeding 
appears  very  evident,  with  the  precau- 
tion not  to  depri\e  the  injured  structure 
of  its  vital  properties. 

2  X 
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TREATMENT  OF   SORE    NIPPLES 
BY  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
There  are  few  sources  o.*'  suffei'mg',  of 
an  apparently  triflinrr  nature,  produc- 
tive of  g-reatcr  misery,  than  cliajjs,  abra- 
sions, and  inflammation  of  the  nipples, 
in  nursing"  women.  For  a  long-  time, 
I  tried  all  tlie  measures  usually  recom- 
mended, both  reg-ular  and  empirical, 
to  cure  them  ;  but  I  never  had  any  rea- 
son to  cong'ratulate  myself  on  my  suc- 
cess. I  hear  daily  of  the  distress  occa- 
sioned by  such  accidents;  and  having 
at  length  fiilleu  on  a  method  of  treat- 
ment which  never  fails  to  give  imme- 
diate relief,  and  ultimately  to  effect  a 
cure,  I  cannot  withliokl  it  longer,  lest 
there  be  even  one  practitioner  in  exten- 
sive ])ractice  who  may  be  unacquainted 
with  it,  and  so  lose  the  benefit  of  a  re- 
medy which  I  regard  as  a  blessing"  to 
every  woman  in  the  condition  before 
mentioned.  Indeed,  under  my  impres- 
sions of  its  value,  I  should  lie  culpable 
in  not  making  it  known.  Many,  per- 
liaps,  may  know  it ;  but  there  are  cer- 
tainly many  who  do  not,  much  to  the 
loss  of  their  puerperal  and  nui-sing 
friends  and  patients;  and  for  the  sake  of 
these  I  may  be  excused  for  troubling 

you. 

My  method  is  briefly  this.  Havnig- 
gently,  but  carefully,  dried  the  nipjile, 
touch  it  freely  with  a  sharp  pencil  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  Be  sure  to  insinuate  the 
])encil  into  the  chaps  or  chinks;  then 
w^ash  the  nipple  with  a  little  warm  milk 
and  water.  In  most  instances,  the  pain, 
thoug-b  smart  at  first,  soon  subsides,  and 
a  little  simple  ointment,  or  one  made 
with  the  flowers  of  zinc,  is  all  tliat  is 
requisite  to  heal  the  sore.  I  occasion- 
ally wash  the  nijiple  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  borax,  l)elbre  and  after  suck- 
ling the  infant.  Some  suffer  a  great 
deal  of  ])nin  (Vom  the  application  of  the 
caustic  ;  tliis  nnist  not  be  heeded.  A 
draught,  containing  an  opiate,  such  as 
Sol.  Mur.  Mor])h.  30  drops,  soon  brings 
relief,  and  the  part  is  presently  easier. 
Somerequire  to  l)etouche(I  more  than  once, 
— nay,  several  times;  l)ut  each  succeed- 
ing'timeit  is  less  painful.  I  have  heard  of 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  being-  tried  : 
I  can  positively  assert  that  it  is  infe- 
rior to  the  solid  caustic,  bull)  in  reliev- 


ing and  healing  these  painful  affections. 
Now,  my  apology  for  asking  you  to  in- 
sert tiiese  remarks  is,  that  I  am  deeply 
impressed  with  the  value  of  the  remedy 
recommended,  and  should  consider  my- 
self"much  to  blame  if  I  did  not  commu- 
nicate a  fact  which  I  am  sure  will  be- 
highly  useful  to  some,  if  not  a  very  large 
proportion,  of  the  profession. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Alex.  J.  Han  nay,  M.D. 

Anderson's  University,  Glasgow, 
July  25,  1834. 


ACTION    OF    MERCURY    IN    THE 
ABSORPTION  OF  LYMPH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  perused  in  your  journal  the  Gul- 
stonian  Lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Bur- 
rows at  the  College  of  Physicians,  with 
that  pleasure  which  the  result  of  patient 
investigation  and  clear  induction  must 
alwaj's  elicit.  Those  lectures  are  im- 
portant from  their  practical  utility,  and 
as  shewing  how  much  chemistry  may 
be  brought  to  bear  on  pathology.  Xe- 
vertheless,  at  the  end  of  the  second  lec- 
ture, publislied  in  your  Gazette  for  July 
19,  1834,  a  theory  is  broached,  which, 
however  ingenious,  does  not  appear  to 
me  tenable.  If  you  can  find  room  in 
your  pag-es  for  the  following-  remarks 
on  the  subject,  you  will  oblige  me  by  an 
early  insertion. — I  am,  sir, 

Y^our  obedient  servant, 

W.  JMartin  Coaxes. 

Endless-Street,  Salisbury, 
August  4,  1834. 

If  I  undei-stand  Dr.  Burrows  rightly, 
he  attem])ts  to  ex])lain  the  j)ower  of  mer- 
cury in  ])roducing-  the  absorption  of 
lymph  deposited  during  inflannnation, 
by  considering  that  tiie  secretions  being- 
rendered  alkaline  by  that  medicine,  dis- 
solve the  lymph,  and  so  render  it  more 
fit  to  enter  the  minute  absorbents;  and 
mentions  as  an  instance,  its  influence  in 
causing  to  disa])])ear  the  lympli  depo- 
sited on  the  iris  during-  inflammation  of 
that  membrane.  Were  this  allo\\ed,  how 
could  we  account  for  the  rapid  healing 
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of  many  ulcerations,  particularly  those 
of  syphilitic  origin,  under  the  influence 
of  mercury  ? — or,  let  us  pass  to  an  af- 
fection of  the  eye, — corneitis.  Here  we 
have,  in  the  first  stage  of  this  inflamma- 
tion, increased  vascularity;  in  the  se- 
cond, deposition  of  lymph  on  or  hetwecn 
the  lasers  of  the  cornea ;  and  if  the 
excitement  he  too  great  for  the  weak 
vitality  of  the  part,  ulceration  takes 
place.  Now  all  these  stages  are  hene- 
iited  by  mercury  after  dc])letion  ;  so 
that,  in  one  instance,  lymph  is  absorbed; 
and  in  another,  (as  circatrization  is  pro- 
duced by  the  organization  of  lymph  iu 
the  form  of  grauulations,)  this  substance 
must  have  been  deposited  during-  the 
mercurial  process. 

Tlie  rapid  healing  of  ulcers,  under 
the  influence  of  mercury,  is  well  seen 
in  those  of  the  cornea  termed  strumous: 
here  we  see  the  white  speck  of  lym])h 
iu  the  cavity  formed  by  the  ulcer :  tliis 
becomes  organized ;  the  edges  of  the 
ulcer  approach  each  other,  and  the  little 
white  cicatrix  is  formed,  which  is  rarely 
or  never  entirely  absorbed. 

Now  I  regard  thus  the  influence  of 
mercury: — Tliat  it  has  great  power  in 
controlling  inflammation  in  every  stage: 
when  tliis  action  is  arrested,  there  can 
be  no  further  deposition  of  lymph  ;  and 
that  «  hich  has  been  poured  out  is  soon 
attacked,  and  removed  by  the  absorbents 
as  a  foreign  body. 

In  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  mer- 
cury tends  to  arrest  the  inflammatory 
action  of  which  the  nicer  is  the  con- 
sequence. The  secerning-  vessels  pour 
out  lymph — vessels  shoot  into  it,  form- 
ing granulations.  These  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, contract,  and  the  edges  of  the  ulcer 
are  brouglit  togetiicr ;  the  lymph  then  be- 
coming no  longer  useful  is  absorbed, 
and  a  line  cicatrix  is  left,  which,  unless 
placed  in  the  very  axis  of  vision,  cannot 
interfere  with  it. 

So  that  mercury  causes  the  absorption 
of  lymj)h,  or  the  deposition  of  it,  as  in 
tlie  formation  of  granulations ;  not  by 
any  specific  action  on  the  tubercle  of 
lymph,  or  ulcer,  but  by  controlling  in- 
flammatory action — the  cause  of  both. 

I  offer  these  remarks  with  diffidence, 
when  I  consider  the  high  character 
of  Dr.  Burrows,  as  an  acute  observer 
and  correct  reasoner;  but,  as  truth  is 
my  object,  if  I  am  in  error,  I  shall  be 
grateful  for  correction. 


CASES  OF  UNUNITED  FRACTURE, 

Treated  by  the  introduction  of  a  Seton, 
By  E.  M'Dowel,  Esq. 


[The  two  following  interesting  cases  are 
related  in  a  letter  addressed  by  ]Mr. 
M'Dowel,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Dub- 
lin, to  one  of  liis  friends  in  London, 
accompanied  with  the  permission  to 
make  them  ])ublic,  if  lie  shciuld  think 
proper.  The  gentlemau  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  has  transmitted  them  to 
us,  for  insertion  iu  this  journal.  — 
Ed.  Gaz.] 

Case  I. — Michael  Flood,  aged  25, 
was  admitted,  under  my  care,  into  the 
Richmond  Surgical  Hospital,  Bruns- 
wick-Street, January  16,  1830,  with 
ununited  fracture  of  the  left  femur.  The 
fracture  was  below  tiic  centre,  and  was 
very  oblique;  the  bones  overlapped,  the 
muscles  were  wasted  and  flabby,  and  on 
attempting-  to  bear  any  vveiglit  on  the 
limb  it  bent  inwards :  the  limb  was 
useless. 

Previous  historif.  —  Has  been  very 
healthy;  never  had  syphilis.  The  frac- 
ture occurred  two  years  previously,  and 
splints  were  kej)t  on  for  two  months. 
Being-  then  urged  to  use  the  limb,  he 
got  out  of  bed  ;  and,  in  the  first  attempt 
to  bear  on  it,  the  recently-connected 
parts  separated.  Splints  and  very  firm 
pressure  were  employed  for  three  months 
longer;  but  no  union:  a  blister  was 
afterwards  applied  ;  but  at  the  cx))ira- 
tiou  of  twelve  months  the  fracture  was 
still  disunited.  He  then  came  to  Dub- 
lin, and  was  in  Stevens'  Hospital  for 
nearly  six  months.  A  bandage,  |)re- 
viously  dip])cd  in  glue,  was  ap])lied ; 
short  splints,  firmly  bound  on;  and  he 
was  allowed  to  go  about  on  crutches. 
At  the  end  of  six  months  there  was  less 
yielding  at  the  fracture,  but  no  union, 
and  a  useless  limb.  He  then  came 
under  my  care.  The  period  for  using 
mercury,  to  excite  a  sufficient  degree  of 
action  iu  the  parts,  and  thus  favour  the 
formation  of  callus,  had  gone  by.  On 
the  20th  of  January,  an  incision  was 
made  down  to  the  fracture  on  the 
inside  of  the  thigh,  and  a  long  seton 
needle,  with  a  thick  seton  of  silk,  was 
passed  between  the  overlaj)ping  bones, 
and  these  brought  out  at  the  outer  side 
of  the  limb.  The  operation  was  blood- 
less.    The  limb  was  then  placed  in  a 
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double-inclined  plane.  On  the  follon-. 
itiff  day  there  was  some  local  and  eon- 
st'.tutional  disturbance;  tlic  fever  lasted 
six  days,  and  was  moderate  ;  the  in- 
flannnalion  w  as  not  violent ;  tlic  su])pu- 
ration  became  rather  ijrul'iise,  and  in 
about  fourteen  days  the  seton  was  re- 
moved. 'Jhe  prooress  to  perfect  cure 
was  very  slow,  but  was  so  complete, 
that  in  1S32  tliis  man  was  employed  as 
a  oraA  e-djoger  in  the  bnrial-o-round  at- 
taclied  to  the  Cholera  Hospital,  where, 
unfortunately,  he  had  full  occupation. 
The  limb  recovered  its  plumpness,  but 
was  about  one  inch  shorter  than  the 
sound,  the  bones  having'  overla])])ed. 

In  the  following'  case  tl)e  seton 
failed  :  — 

Anthony  IM'Donnell,  ag-ed  52,  ad- 
mitted November  10th,  1832.  Four 
months  since,  the  left  humerus  was 
fractured  very  obliquely,  two  inches  be- 
low its  centre.  He  was  in  Stevens' 
Hospital  for  twelve  weeks, during-  which 
time  the  arm  was  carefully  kept  in 
splints,  with  a  tin  case  for  the  elbow; 
a  glue  liandag-e  was  employed,  and  he 
was  also  salivated,  but  without  advan- 
tag-e.  A  false  joint  was  developed,  the 
ends  of  the  bones  became  smooth  and 
rounded.  Emaciation  of  the  arm.  Nine 
years  previously  he  had  syphilis,  and 
was  twice  salivated  ;  and  his  g-ums 
afterwards  remained  spong-y  and  tender. 
Since  the  last  course  of  mercury,  he  lias 
had  constant  pain  in  the  vertex,  and 
some  dyspnoia. 

November  12th.— Seton  passed  ;  little 
fever  succeeded;  but  bronchitis  super- 
vened, with  a  thin,  fostid,  and  profuse 
discharge  from  the  seton,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  in  ten  days.  No 
benefit  was  derived  from  the  operation. 

66,  Eecles-Street,  Dublin, 
July,  1834. 


PROFE.SSORSHIP  OF  ANATOMY 
AND  SURGERY  IN  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  DUBLIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  advertisement  inserted  in  tlie  news- 
papers, and  which  was  co])ied  into  tlie 
London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
of  the  r2th  instant,  does  not  state  cor- 
rectlj'  the  law  regarding  the  professor- 
ships in  the  School  of  Physic  in  Ire- 


land. It  Would  appear  by  the  adver- 
tisement, that  the  board  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege might,  if  tliey  thought  fit,  have 
continued  tlie  present  professor  of  ana- 
tomy and  surgery  for  another  period  of 
seven  years,  without  the  fonn  of  an 
election  ;  whereas  the  School  of  Physic 
Act  directs,  that  no  professor  can  hold 
his  office  beyond  fourteen  years  witliout 
being  ag-ain  elected  to  it.  It  was,  there- 
fore, in  conformity  with  this  law,  and 
not  by  any  act  oi"  the  board,  that  the 
professorship  became  vacant,  to  « liicli  I 
Mas  re-elected  on  the  29th  instant, 
although  the  utmost  pains  had  been 
taken  to  create  a  prejudice  against  me, 
by  grossly  false  and  absurd  representa- 
tions of  the  evidence  I  gave  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  jNIedical 
Education. — Your  obedient  servant, 
James  Macartney, 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Dublin,  July  31,  1S.S4. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  August  9,  1834. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  ctiam  milii,  dignitatem 
Artis  Medicie  tueri ;  potestas  modo  venieiuti  in 
publicum  bit,  dicer.di  periculum  uon  recuso." 

ClCEKO. 


MEDICAL  EVIDENCE    AT  CORO- 
NERS' INQUESTS. 

There  is  a  clause  in  the  new  County 
Coroners'  Bill,  wliich  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  medical  men  throughout 
the  king-dom  ;  and  we  notice  the  bill 
solely  with  reference  to  that  clause.  It 
is  of  little  or  no  consequence  to  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  as  such,  that  a 
new  distribution  of  coroners  throughout 
the  country  is  to  take  place  on 
the  1st  of  January  next ;  that 
tors  are  to  be  those,  and  those 
who  arc  qualified  to  vote  for  knights  of 
the  shire ;  that  the  business  of  the  elec- 
tion, if  a  poll  be  demanded,  must  be 
finisiied  in  one  day  ;  or  even  tliat  there 
is  not  a  word  in  the  bill  to  provide  for 
the  choice  of  coroners  from  among  me- 
dical ])ractitioners    exclusively.      This 
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ose   only,  f 
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lattei-  point  may  be  considered  by  some 
as  a  disappointment  or  a  grievance. 
We  liave  seen  a  notorious  politico-medi- 
cal contemporary, —  himself  a  disap- 
])ointed  candidate  for  a  coronei"ship,— 
insisting"  largely  that  none  but  me- 
dical men  should  fill  the  office,  (thoug^h 
heaven  knows  what  claim  he  has 
on  that  score !)  :  and  we  are  aware 
that  it  has  of  late  been  the  ojiinion  of 
several  respectable  pei-sons  that  the  office 
of  coroner  would  require  for  its  proper 
discharg-e  a  competent  share  of  medical 
information.  From  the  exclusive  doc- 
trine of  our  worthy  contemporary  we 
beg-  leave  wholly  to  dissent ;  but  we  are 
ready  to  allow  that  there  is,  to  a  certain 
degree,  an  appeaiance  of  reason  in  the 
opinion  of  the  other  party.  A  com- 
petent share  of  medical  knowledge  we 
should  think  most  desirable  for  the 
greater  number  of  our  public  func- 
tionaries, and  for  none,  perhaps,  more 
than  for  the  coroner,  of  whose  official 
functions  it  forms  so  larg'e  a  part  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  and  manner  of 
death  in  doubtful  and  mysterious  cases. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  be- 
cause an  acquaintance  with  medical 
matters  is  so  likely  to  be  useful  to  the 
coroner,  that  therefore  he  should  be, 
2mr  excellence,  a  medical  man.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  profession,  it  is  true,  if  he  give 
up  his  practice,  or  the  greater  part  of  it, 
may  duly  prepare  himself  lor  presiding  at 
inquests.  Undoubtedly  he  may,  by  a  mo- 
derate application  to  the  studyof  thelaw, 
render  himself  a  sufficiently  able  judicial 
investigator.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  is  much  connected  with  the  of- 
fice in  question  that  is  not  medical :  many 
of  the  coroner's  duties  resemble  those 
of  the  Sheriff — for  whom,  indeed,  on 
certain  occasions,  he  has  to  act  as  a 
substitute;  and  above  all,  the  person 
who  acts  in  the  capacity  of  judge  in  a 
court  of  criminal  inquiry,  should  be 
possessed  of  an  amount  of  legal  know- 
ledge respecting  evidence,  and  a  fa- 
Diiliarity  in  the  mode  of  eliciting  and 


regulating  it,  for  which  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  particular  part  of  his  edu- 
cation is  peculiarly  adapted  to  prepare 
the  medical  man.  With  this  feeling,  we 
by  no  means  regret  that  our  legislators 
have  omitted  to  point  out  pi-actitioners 
of  medicine  as  the  fittest  candidates 
for  the  office  of  coroner  ;  and  those 
who  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  sub- 
ject will,  we  doubt  not,  agree  with  u.?j 
that  medical  men  of  any  ability  have 
quite  enough  to  occupy  their  time,  and 
that  legitimately  and  honorably,  with- 
out meddling-  with  the  business  of  low 
lawyers— such  as  the  coroners  of  llie 
present  day  usually  are — or  embroiling 
themselves  with  the  pettifogging  rou- 
tine which  commonly  characterizes  the 
proceedings  of  public  inquests.  The 
vocation  of  the  medical  man  is  better 
displayed  when  he  presents  himself  as 
a  witness,  by  whose  enlightened  testi- 
mony difficulties  arc  removed  and  ob- 
scurities cleared  u^).  In  doing  this 
hitherto,  he  has  been  subject  to  hard- 
ships :  he  has  found  it  burthensome  and 
discouraging  to  tender  his  services  be- 
fore coroners'  courts ;  and  when  he  has 
been  able  to  escape  from  the  unpleasant 
duty,  he  has  gladly  left  it  to  be  jjerform- 
ed  by  any  one  else — even  the  incom- 
])etent  and  the  worthless.  The  chief 
vexation  was,  that  his  valuable  time  was 
taken  from  liim  without  remuneration, 
and  generally  without  even  thanks. 
This,  however,  will  not  be  the  case  for 
the  future. 

In  the  new  Bill  there  is  a  clause,  which 
was  introduced  among  other  amend- 
ments in  the  progress  of  the  measure 
through  the  Upper  House.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"And  whereas  at  the  taking  of  inqui- 
sitions on  the  bodies  of  persons  lying 
dead,  it  is  frequently  necessary,  for  the 
more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  such  persons,  that 
a  pos^-jHor<e/«  examination  of  such 
bodies,  or  of  some  part  thereof,  should 
l)e  made  by  some  surgeon  or  other  per- 
son of  the  medical  ])rofession,  and  his 
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evidence  given  on  such  examination  : 
And  whereas  tlieic  is  at  present  no  re- 
muneration jnovided  for  such  surfifcon  or 
other  person,  vvlicrel)y  great  difficulties 
exist  in  procuring  such  post-mortem  ex- 
amination to  l)e  made  :  P»c  it  lluieforc 
enacted,  that  in  every  case  where  the 
assistance  of  any  such  surgeon  or  otlier 
])erson,  for  llie  ])nrpose  of  sucli  post- 
mortem examination,  and  his  evidence 
thereon,  shall  be  tiiought  necessary 
and  refpiired  hy  the  coroner  and  jury, 
the  constable  of  the  parish  or  ])lace 
in  which  such  inquest  shall  be  held 
shall,  on  the  direction  of  the  coroner, 
pay  to  every  such  person,  if  he  shall 
require  it,  a  reasonable  fee  (such  fee 
in  no  case  to  exceed  the  sum  of  one 
j)ound)  before  he  shall  be  called  upon 
to  give  his  evidence ;  and  such  sum 
so  paid  by  the  constable  shall  be  re- 
imbursed to  him  out  of  the  funds 
provided  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of 
such  parish  :  provided  always,  that  such 
remuneration  sliall  not  be  given  to  any 
such  person,  where  he  shall  be  called 
upon  only  to  give  evidence  as  the  medi- 
cal attendant  of  such  deceased  person 
during  his  lifetime,  or  at  the  time  of  his 
death." 

Although  tliere  is  nothing-  in  this  clause 
particularly  striking  or  dazzling  at  first 
sight,  in  the  way  of  "  boon"  to  the  profes  • 
sion,  yet  it  contains  matter  of  much  mo- 
ment, inasmuch  as  it  recognizes  and  esta- 
blishes the  right  of  medical  men  to  re- 
muneration, when  called  upon  to  give 
their  professional  aid  on  inquiries  touch- 
ing the  cause  of  death.  The  amount  of 
remuneration,  it  is  true,  is  humble  in 
the  last  degree,  yet  still  it  is  gratifying 
that  the  principle  of  treating  medical 
practitioners  as  if  they  were  the  slaves 
of  an  arbitrary  government,  is  hence- 
forth abolished.  It  was  an  odious,  and 
in  some  sort  a  tyrannical  power,  which 
the  coroner  hitherto  possessed,  of  calling 
upon  any  professional  man,  no  matter 
how  high  his  rank,  or  how  engrossing 
his  avocations,  to  attend  an  inquest,  and 
give  his  opinion  on  whatever  subject 
appeared  to  that  officer  to  require  such 
elucidation.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
power  was  often  exercised  in  a  tyranni- 
cal or  oj)prcsbivc  manner,  or  that  it  wa^ 


always  obeyed  when  sought  to  be  put 
in  force ;  but  the  very  fact  of  such  a 
mode  of  oppression  being  in  existence, 
liable  to  be  practised  by  any  coroner 
who  should  feel  disposed  for  vexations 
harshness,  was  a  grievance  disgraceful 
to  the  free  subjects  of  a  constitutional 
goveniment — not  to  say  disgusting  and 
intolerable  to  the  members  of  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  profession. 

The  last  proviso  of  the  above  clause, 
however,  by  no  means  pleases  us.  Its 
purport  is,  that  a  medical  practitioner 
who  shall  have  been  in  attendance  on 
the  deceased  person  during-  his  lifetime, 
or  at  the  time  of  his  death,  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  remuneration  for  the  evidence 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  give  at  the 
subsequent  inquest.  This,  we  presume, 
proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  me-  i 
dical  attendant  is  always  sufficiently  J 
remunerated  for  his  ])rofessional  ser- 
vices, and  that  therefore  he  can  very 
well  afford  to  give  his  evidence  at  the 
inquest  for  nothing.  But  the  framers 
of  the  Bill  labour  here  under  a  great 
mistake  ;  for,  generally  speaking,  wc 
may  be  bold  to  aver,  that  in  ])erhaps  not 
one  out  of  fifty  of  the  cases  in  which 
inquests  occur,  are  the  medical  atten- 
dants paid  for  the  exercise  of  their  art. 
It  may  happen,  indeed,  in  cases  of  sui- 
cide occuriing'  in  high  life,  and  where  -  j 
fatal  accidents  have  happened  to  per- 
sons of  quality,  that  the  aid  tendered 
by  the  professional  man  is  remembered 
even  in  the  hour  of  trouble,  and  that 
his  fairly-earned  honorarium  is  not 
withheld  from  him.  But  where  the  in- 
digent wretched  are,  as  they  are  most 
likely  to  be,  the  subjects  on  whom 
medical  assistance  is  bestowed  in  the 
moment  of  danyfcr,  is  it  reasonable  that 
to  tiie  hardshiji  of  rendering  those 
services  gratuitously  should  be  added 
the  nuisance  of  being  obliged  to  at- 
tend an  inquest,  and  give  evidence, 
without  even  a  hope  of  remuneration  ? 
We  tiiink  that  those  who  framed  this 
part  of  the  clause  must  have  had  parish 
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surgeons,  or  some  other  salaried  func- 
tiouaries,  in  view,  and  only  thought  of 
deaths  occurring  in  the  workhouse ;  for 
otherwise  we  cannot  see  a  shadow  of 
justice  in  the  enacting  of  such  a  pro- 
.  vision. 

But  tliere  is  still,  we  suspect,  a  mode 
of  escaping  the  unpleasantness  of  this  ar- 
rangement, and  of  frustrating  the  nig- 
gardly scheme  of  the  raanag'ers  of  the 
Bill.  It  would  seem  to  us,  that,  according 
to  the  general  tenor  of  the  clause,  a  post- 
mortem examination  must  be  paid  for  in 
all  cases  ;  and  surely  there  are  few  in- 
stances in  which  a  conscientious  opinion 
can  be  pronounced,  relative  to  the  cause 
of  death,  without  an  inspection  of  the 
body.  If  the  medical  man  be  called 
on,  like  any  other  witness,  to  speak  to 
some  matter  of  fact  connected  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  death  which  are  in- 
vestigated, he  must,  of  course,  give  his 
testimony,  as  a  duty  he  owes  to  society 
and  the  laws  of  his  country ;  but  if  it 
be  his  professional  opinion  which  is  re- 
quired, he  stands  in  quite  a  difl'erent 
position; — he  is  just  as  fully  entitled  to 
his  fee,  in  tliis  case,  as  the  lawyer  who 
cxamineshira,orthepresidingofficer,who 
cannot  satisfy  the  jury  without  availing 
himself  of  his  professional  aid.  In  the 
last  resort,  however — and  supposing  his 
just  and  equitable  rights  denied  him — 
why  may  he  not  insist  on  the  necessity 
of  examining-  the  body,  and  demand  his 
fee,  before  he  utters  a  syllable  of  his 
evidence  ?  This  is  obviously  the  pro- 
per way  in  which  to  act. 

We  perceive  that  the  Bill  does  not 
extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland.  In  the 
former,  there  are  no  coroners ;  inquisi- 
tions regarding  the  cause  of  death  are 
conducted  there,  in  many  respects,  ou 
a  much  better  principle  than  they  are 
here  ;  while  in  Ireland,  we  believe,  the 
right  of  medical  men  to  renmneration 
for  their  evidence  on  inquests^,  has  long 
been  recognized  and  respected.  Whe- 
ther or  not  the  other  provisions  of 
the  Bill  be  desirable  in  the  sister  kinir- 


dom,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say ;  nor 
should  we  feel  warranted  in  giving  any 
opinion. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  Bill  is 
at  present  aZZftwi  passed — being  delayed 
by  a  mere  point  of  form.  The  Com- 
mons are  desirous  of  having  it  clearly 
expressed  in  the  Bill  that  the  coroner's 
is  an  open  court;  a  clause  which  the 
Lords  dispensed  with  as  superfluous, 
when  the  measure  was  before  them. 
The  consent  of  their  lordships  is  cxpect- 
this  day  (Friday,  the  8th). 

ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL. 

CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  FATTY 
TUMORS, 

By   Mr.  Brodie. 

Mr.  Brodie  removed  two  tumors  of  this 
description,  one  lying  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  scapula  of  a  man,  the  other  occupying 
tlie  same  situation  in  a  woman.  After  the 
operations,  Mr.  Brodie  made  the  following 
observations. 

As  there  are  no  other  operations,  I 
shall  take  the  opportunity  which  is  offered, 
by  your  being  here  assembled,  to  say  a 
few  words  in  illustration  of  the  nature, 
varieties,  and  treatment  of  fatty  tumors. 

Such  tumors  as  those  which  I  have  just 
removed  are  of  very  common  occurrence. 
They  are  composed  of  fat,  but  it  is  finer, 
more  delicate,  and  of  a  looser  texture,  than 
ordinary  fat.  They  are  usually  found 
lying  immediately  under  the  common  in- 
teguments, but  not  always,  for  I  have  occa- 
sionally known  them  to  be  deep-seated 
under  muscles.  They  are  always  im- 
bedded in  ordinary  fat;  so  that  under  the 
skin  of  the  penis,  scrotum,  and  eye-lids, 
where  there  is  simple  cellular  membrane, 
and  no  fat,  they  never  exist.  In  general 
they  are  of  spontaneous  origin  ;  by  which, 
of  course,  I  mean  nothing  more  than  that 
we  do  not  see  the  cause  on  which  they 
depend.  In  some  instances  they  seem  to 
arise  from  long  continued  pressure,  and  in 
others  they  follow  a  slight  accident.  A 
gentleman  consulted  me  concerning  a  fatty 
tumor,  situated  upon  one  shoulder.  He 
told  me  that  some  years  ago,  in  making  a 
sudden  effort  with  his  arm,  he  experienced 
a  sensation  as  if  something  had  cracked  or 
burst  near  his  shoulder,  and  that  very  soon 
afterwards,  exactly  in  the  spot  to  which 
this  sensation  had  been  referred,  he  dis- 
covered a  small  tumor,  which  gradually 
increased  to  a  very  large  size.  A  lady, 
whom  I  have  lately  seen,  has  what  appears 
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to  be  a  small  fatty  tumor,  also  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  tlic  shoulder,  of  whieh 
she  gives  a  history  similar  to  that  which  I 
have  just  related. 

If  you  examine  one  of  these  tumors,  you 
find,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  it 
is  composed  of  fat,  a  little  ditiVring  in  its 
characters  from  the  fat  whieii  is  of  ori- 
ginal formation.  It  is  inclosed  in  a  thin 
membranous  cyst,  closely  adhering  to  the 
substance  of  the  tumor  by  its  internal 
surface,  and  more  or  less  firmly  adhering 
to  the  surrounding  parts  by  its  internal  sur- 
face. If  the  tumor  be  of  moderate  size,  and 
it  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  pressure,  this  external  adhesion  is  gene- 
rally very  slight;  but  if  the  tumor  has 
obtained  a  large  size,  or  it  has  been  much 
compressed,  the  adhesion  becomes  very  firm 
and  close. 

For  these  tumors  I  know  of  no  remedy 
but  excision.  But  here,  of  course,  two 
questions  arise:  first,  will  any  hann 
arise  if  such  a  tumor  be  allowed  to  re- 
main ;  and  secondly,  is  it  liable  to  re- 
turn, as  malignant  tumors  are  liable  to 
return,  after  the  operation  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions 
it  may  be  observed,  that  these  tumors  often, 
and  indeed  generally,  continue  to  grow 
until  they  become  annoying  to  the  patient 
from  their  bulk,  as  well  as  from  the  de- 
formity whieh  they  occasion.  But  this  is 
not  all :  I  have  known  suppuration  to  take 
place,  and  a  large  abscess  to  be  formed  in 
the  centre  of  the  tumor.  This  had  oc- 
curred in  a  patient,  who  was  admitted 
some  years  ago  into  this  hospital,  with  a 
large  fatty  tumor,  weighing  several  pounds, 
situated  on  the  back,  between  the  shoul- 
ders. The  abscess  had  burst,  and  there 
was  a  constant  and  profuse  discharge  from 
it  of  pus  mixed  with  oleaginous  fluid.  Of 
course  an  abscess  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
healed,  and  the  removal  of  the  tumor  is, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  matter,  not 
of  choice,  but  of  necessity. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  observe,  that  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  tumors  which  were  originally 
composed  of  fat,  sometimes  become  con- 
verted into  tumors  of  a  malignant  kind  ; 
and  I  once  removed  a  tumor  in  whieh  it 
appeared  to  me  that  such  a  conversion  of 
its  structure  was  taking  place.  When  the 
tumor,  to  which  I  allude,  was  divided  with 
a  knife,  the  greater  part  of  its  substance 
seemed  to  be  com])osed  of  fat,  but  of 
greater  firmness  and  more  dense  than 
usual,  and  in  certain  spots  there  were  de- 
posits approaching  very  nearly  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  medullary  substance. 

With  respect  to  the  otlier  \nnnt — namely, 
the  liability  of  these  tumi)rs  to  return — I 
may  say,  that  I  am  not  aware  of  more 
than  a  single  instance  in  which  this  hap- 


pened in  my  own  practice.  The  case  to 
which  I  allude  was  that  of  a  gentleman 
whose  case  I  have  already  mentioned,  and 
who  felt  something  give  way  near  his 
shoulder  just  before  the  tumor  appeared. 
The  tumor  was  large,  and  the  cyst  adhered 
more  closely  than  usual  to  the  surround- 
ing parts;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
recurrence  of  the  disease  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  some  small  portion  or  portions  of 
the  tumor  not  having  been  removed  in  the 
first  operation.  The  second  operation  was 
very  troublesome,  on  account  of  the  close 
attachment  of  the  tumor  to  the  cicatrix  ; 
but  it  was  successful,  the  patient  having 
lived  for  several  years  afterwards  without 
the  tumor  being  regenerated. 

In  removing  one  of  these  tumors,  your 
best  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  make  a  free 
incision  at  once  into  its  substance.  You 
will  then  see  very  distinctly  the  mem- 
branous cyst,  by  which  it  is  enveloped; 
and  as  this  adheres  closely  to  the  tumor, 
and  but  loosely  to  the  surrounding  parts,, 
you  may  in  many  instances  complete  the 
operation  with  your  fingers;  having  no 
occasion  to  use  the  scalpel,  except  at  one 
point,  where  the  principal  blood-vessels  of 
the  tumor  penetrate  into  it.  In  other 
cases,  however,  a  more  elaborate  dissection 
is  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  cyst 
having  contracted  a  firm  adhesion  to  the 
parts  in  the  neighbourhood. 

There  is  another  kind  of  fatty  tumor  of 
much  more  rare  occurrence  than  those  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken,  in  which  there  is 
an  unnatural  deposit  of  fat  in  one  or  more 
parts  of  the  body,  but  not  inclosed  in  a  dis- 
tinct cyst,  having  no  well-defined  boundary, 
and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  removed 
by  an  operation.  If  you  were  to  cut  down 
on  one  of  these  tumors,  you  would  not 
know  what  was  natural  structure,  and 
what  was  diseased  structure  ;  what  ought, 
and  what  ought  not  to  be  taken  away. 
You  may,  however,  do  much  in  these  cases 
by  means  of  medical  treatment.  The  so- 
lution of  pure  potash,  or  the  ti(juor  potassa; 
exercises  a  very  beneficial  influence  over 
the  disease.  I  have  known  some  cases  in 
whieh  this  unnatural  deposit  of  fat  be- 
came almost  entirely  absorbed  under  the 
use  of  this  medicine.  The  following  will 
serve  as  an  example.  A  poor  fellow  was 
under  my  care,  as  an  out-patient  of  the 
hospital,  with  some  large  tumors  of  this 
kind  in  his  neck ;  one  in  front,  making  an 
enormous  double  chin ;  and  two  others 
l)rojeeting  at  the  posterior  part;  one  below 
and  behind  each  ear.  He  said  that  they 
gave  him  no  pain,  but  that  they  were  a 
very  serious  calamity  in  other  respects. 
He  was  by  oicu])ation  a  gentleman's  ser- 
vant, and  his  strange  and  grotesque  ap- 
pearance was  such  that  no  one  would  hire 
him.      I    gave    him     the     liquor   potasstc, 
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gradually  increasing  the  dose,  until  he 
took  as  much  as  a  drachm  three  times 
daily.  Under  this  treatment,  which  was 
continued  for  eight  or  nine  months,  with 
some  occasi(jnal  intermissicms,  the  tumors 
became  reduced  to  about  one-fourth  of  their 
original  size,  and  this  without  the  smallest 
injury  to  the  general  health,  and  not  much 
loss  of  flesh  generally.  It  might  be  one 
or  two  years  after  this,  that,  in  visiting  a 
private  patient  in  Mortimer- Street,  this 
man  opened  the  door ;  and  when  he  saw 
me,  said,  "  Sir,  I  must  thank  you  for  the 
cure  which  you  made  of  my  complaints. 
I  have  continued  quite  well,  and  have 
been  in  service  ever  since  1  left  the  hos- 
pital." There  is  another  circumstance  in 
this  case  which  is  worthy  of  being  no- 
ticed. At  one  time,  while  there  was  an 
intermission  in  the  use  of  the  potash, 
I  gave  the  patient  the  tincture  of  iodine. 
The  consequence  was,  that  he  became  ge- 
nerally very  much  emaciated,  while  the 
tumors  grew  larger,  and  continued  to  do 
so,  until  the  iodine  was  discontinued. 

There  is  a  third  kind  of  fatty  tumor, 
which  never  attains  a  large  size,  but  which 
exists  in  combination  with  others  of  the 
same  kind,  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
You  iiud  them  under  the  integuments,  in 
the  arms,  back,  or  anywhere  else,  varying 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  small 
walnut;  and  sometimes  ten,  or  twenty,  or 
even  more  than  that,  in  number.  If  you 
diss.ct  out  one  of  these  tumors,  you  find  it 
composed  chiefly  of  fatty  matter;  but  it  is 
of  a  much  more  firm  and  dense  structure 
than  the  common  fatty  tumor.  It  is 
manifestly  absurd  to  attempt  to  re- 
move these  tumors  by  operation.  There 
would  be  no  end  to  doing  so,  as  one  forms 
after  another,  and  they  evidently  depend 
on  a  peculifu  state  of  the  general  system  ; 
besides  which,  you  may  get  rid  of  them  by 
other  means.  The  medicine  which  I  have 
just  mentioned,  that  is,  the  liquor  putass<B, 
should  be  given  to  the  patient  in  large 
doses ;  and  when  it  has  been  taken  for 
about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  or  even 
sooner,  the  tumors  will  become  lessened  in 
size,  and  at  last  they  will  entirely  dis- 
api)ear. 

There  is  siill  another,  that  is,  a  fourth 
variety  of  fatty  tumor,  which  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence  indeed.  The  tumor  is 
composed  of  a  very  dense  and  solid  fat,  co- 
vered by  a  very  thin  and  smooth  mem- 
brane. But  the  membrane  is  not  simple, 
like  that  of  the  common  fatty  tumor,  but 
reflected  like  the  ]>eritonei(m,  or  pleura,  or 
tunica  vngiiialis.  ^Vhen  you  cut  down  on 
the  tumor,  you  first  expose  a  cavity  formed 
by  the  external  layer  of  this  reflected 
membrane,  and  you  find  the  tumor  co- 
vered by  the  internal  layer  of  the  mem- 
brane, attached  to  one  side  of  the  cavity, 


and  projecting  into  it  as  the  testicle  pro- 
jects into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
These  tumors  are  of  a  small  size,  and  se- 
veral may  exist  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  I  mention  them  merely  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  as  I  cannot  undertake  to  point 
out  the  marks  by  which  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  tumors  in  the  living 
person. 


CLINICAL    OBSERVATIONS, 

By  Mr,  C^sar   Hawkins, 

At  St.  George's  Hospital. 


1.  Cancer  of  the  Breast,  S^c. 

2.  Cancel'  of  the  Uteiits. 

3.  Phagedenic  Ulcer  of  the  Face  in  old  per- 

sous. 

4.  Cancerous  Tumors  of  the  Face  and  Nose. 

5.  Cancer  of'  the  Lip  and  Nose. 

There  is  scarcely  any  subject,  perhaps, 
which,  considering  the  present  state  of 
surgery,  is  so  little  understood,  as  to  its 
causes  and  difl'erent  forms,  as  cancer.  It 
is,  indeed,  but  a  few  years  since  all  hard 
swellings  of  every  sort  were  classed  toge- 
ther imder  the  name  of  scirrhus ;  and 
this  term  being  also  used  for  the  early 
state  of  cancer,  a  confusion  was  introduced 
which  led  to  the  consideration  of  every 
hardness,  even  the  most  innocent,  as  a  ma- 
lignant disease.  Nor  is  the  distinction  even 
now  understood  on  the  Continent,  for  you 
will  find  persons  of  eminence  removing  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  for  what  they  call 
scirrhus  of  that  organ,  in  young  women 
of  18  or  20,  some  of  whom  have  subse- 
quently borne  children ;  the  real  disease 
having,  of  course,  been  only  that  hardness 
which  is  ijroduced  by  inflammation,  and 
which  is  perfectly  curable  without  such  an 
operation  as  this. 

Much  progress  has,  indeed,  of  late  been 
made  by  the  distinction  between  the  class 
of  fungoid  tumors  and  cancer.  Tumors 
which  were  at  first  called  soft  cancer  by 
many  surgeons,  and  which  were  supposed  by 
Sir  Everard  Home  to  be  cancer  of  muscu- 
lar structure,  but  which  are  now  under- 
stood to  belong  to  a  distinct  genus,  having 
at  least  three  difl'erent  species — the  mela- 
noid,  hfematoid,  and  eneephaloid.  Cancer 
and  fungous  tumors  are,  indeed,  allied 
to  each  other;  so  that  the  two  struc- 
tures may  be  found  together,  or  a  tumor  of 
one  kind  removed  in  any  part  may  be  fol- 
lowed, in  the  same  place,  by  another  of 
the  opposite  kind.  Even  the  local  cancer 
of  the  scrotum  may  be  succeeded  by  fun- 
gus licpmatodes;  for  a  case  of  chimney- 
sweepers' chancer  has  been  published  by 
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Mr.  LangstalT,  which  was  operated  upon, 
and  the  i)atient  died  with  fungus  ha-ma- 
todes  of  the  os  innominatum  and  lumbar 
glands  and  liver.  Still,  notwithstandint;; 
their  alliance,  there  are  many  particulars, 
besides  their  structure,  in  which  the  two 
kinds  of  disease  differ  materially  from 
each  other,  and  which  influ^iice  our  prac- 
tice. It  is  to  British  surgery  exclusively 
that  we  are  indebted  for  this  distinction, 
(and  especially  to  the  labours  of  Hey,  and 
Abernethy,  and  Wardrop) ;  a  distinction 
which  is  even  yet  so  little  comprehended 
by  our  continental  brethren,  that  a  com- 
mon vascular  nsevus  is  called  by  the  name 
of  fungus  hasmatodes,  —  the  only  point  in 
common  being  the  liability  to  hajmorrhage. 

But  while  a  good  deal  has  been  done 
with  regard  to  fungoid  diseases,  much  less 
2)rogress  seems  to  me  to  have  been  made  in 
our  knowledge  of  cancerous  complaints, 
though  there  are,  probably,  at  least  as 
many  species  of  cancer  as  of  fungus,  dif- 
fering from  each  other  in  their  origin  and 
appearance,  in  their  symptoms  and  pro- 
gress, the  course  of  which  ought  to  be 
distinguished  fi'om  each  other,  as  requiring 
a  difl'erent  line  of  treatment :  some  cases 
being  attended  with  much  new  structure, 
others  with  scarcely  any  tumor;  some 
being  extremely  painful, others  causing  very 
little  suffering;  in  some  the  constitution 
being  highly  impregnated  with  the  poison, 
in  others  the  disease  seeming  nearly  local. 

You  may  have  watched  with  advantage 
the  case  of  Sophia  Green,  with  cancer  of 
the  breast;  in  whom  an  immense  mass 
of  hard  tumor  involves  the  gland  and  all  the 
neighbouring  structures,  the  skin  is  studded 
with  numerous  cancerous  tubercles,  and 
the  glands,  both  in  the  axilla  and  the 
neck,  are  enlarged  with  the  same  disease. 
You  have  seen  her  suffering  in  the  most 
frightful  manner,  from  pain  in  the  tumor, 
which  is  extensively  ulcerated,  sloughy,  and 
bleeding.  You  see  her  exhausted  and 
nearly  dying,  chiefly  from  incessant  vomit- 
ing and  obstinate  constipation,  making  it 
not  improbable  that  some  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  is  obstructed  with  a  cance- 
rous tumor ;  and  from  some  symptoms  of 
incessant  pain  in  the  neck  and  head,  and 
inability  to  move  her  head  without  hold- 
ing it  with  her  hands,  it  seemed,  at  the 
time  of  her  admission,  not  unlikely 
that  even  the  vertebra  of  the  neck  might 
be   afi'ected  with  the  disease  *.      On   the 


»  This  woman  was  examined  after  the  lecture, 
as  Mr.  Hawkins  found  that  she  had  died  on  the 
]irecc-ding  night,  and  besides  the  local  disease 
mentioned  in  the  lecture,  which  had  sofiened  two 
of  the  ribs  below  il,  it  was  ascertained  that  there 
was  a  tumor  in  each  ovarium,  consisting  of  seve- 
ral cysts  of  lluid,  communicating  with  the  fallo- 
pian tubes,  which  were  distended  with  a  brown- 
ish seniilluid  substance,  while  the  uterus  itself 
was  liealthy.  These  tumors,  filling  the  brim  of  the 


other  hand,  I  had  a  patient  under  my  care 
three  weeks,  for  another  com])laint,  before 
she  even  mentioned  to  me  that  she  had 
had  cancer  of  one  breast  for  twenty  years, 
which  had  been  ulcerated  twelve  years ; 
so  slow  had  been  its  progress,  and  so  little 
su Bering  had  she  experienced.  Some  years 
afterwards,  a  similar  tumor  formed  in  the 
other  breast,  with  enlargement  of  the 
axillary  glands. 

You  have  also  had  the  opportunity  of 
contrasting  this  disease,  as  it  affected  the 
uterus,  in  two  patients,  in  contiguous  beds. 
In  the  one,  who  died  very  recently,  the 
bladder  having  been  destroyed  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  before  her  death,  you  saw 
the  most  dreadful  suflering  for  a  long 
time ;  her  countenance  not  only  shewed 
how  acute  her  pain  must  have  been,  but 
had  the  exact  expression  and  appearance 
which  cancer  usually  produces.  In  the 
other,  Sophia  Purchase,  who  came  into 
the  hospital  when  nearly  dying  of  haBmor- 
rhage  from  the  cancerous  tumor  of  the 
uterus,  some  months  ago,  there  has  been, 
till  lately,  scarcely  any  pain,  and  her  coun- 
tenance throughout  has  been  calm  and  re- 
signed, without  any  other  appearance  than 
that  of  extreme  paleness  from  loss  of  blood. 
Now,  indeed,  she  suffers  a  good  deal ;  but 
it  is  not  so  much  from  the  cancer  of  the 
uterus  as  from  the  bowels,  which  are  irri- 
tated, and  in  a  state  of  frequent  diarrhoea, 
because  the  ulceration  has  destroyed  the 
front  of  the  rectum,  and  made  it  one  cavity 
with  the  vagina. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  differences  I 
allude  to  do  not  arise  merely  from  the  par- 
ticular organ  or  structure  which  is  the  seat 
of  the  cancer,  since  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease is  so  different  in  the  same  organ. 
Neither  docs  the  degree  of  pain  depend  on 
the  mind  and  tem])er  only,  though,  no 
doubt,  this  is  capable  of  producing  some 
difference;  nor  docs  the  different  progress 
of  the  complaint  arise  merely  from  an 
original  difference  of  constitution,  though 
some  influence  is  probably  derived  from 
this  circumstance  also.  What  I  wish  you 
to  understand  is,  that  in  the  same  struc- 
ture, (the  breast,  for  instance,  where  you 
can  most  easily  watch  its  course),  and  in 
persons  apparently  of  the  same  constitu- 
tion, you  will  meet  with  four  or  five  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cancerous  tumor;  so  that, 
if  you  see  any  one  of  them  in  its  early 
stage,  you  can  anticii)atc,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, what  will  be  its  course,  its  appear- 
ance at  another  period,  its  comjiarative  ra- 

pelvis,  pressed  upon  and  obstructed  the  rectum, 
as  it  lay  just  in  the  angle  between  them.  The 
lumbar  glands  were  also  enlarged  and  pulpy.  The 
fifth  cervical  vertebra  had  some  irregular  bony 
projections  from  Its  body,  and  in  the  interior  were 
some  cells  nf  bloody  fluid,  which  Mr.  Hawkins 
was  inclined  to  think  might  be  the  result  of  can- 
cer in  the  bone. 
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pidity,  or  its  influence  upon  the  system; 
so  that  you  will  be  guided  by  this  know- 
ledge in  having  recourse  to  an  operation, 
or  abstaining  from  it. 

At  the  same  time,  you  are  no  doubt 
aware  that  malignant  diseases  are  really 
much  iulluenced  by  structure  and  texture, 
some  parts  being,  for  instance,  more  liable 
to  one  form  than  the  other;  so  that  cancer 
is  common  in  the  breast,  and  fungous  h^- 
matodes  rare;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
fungous  diseases  of  the  testis  are  fre- 
(jucntly  met  with,  and  cancer  is  scarcely 
ever  seen  in  that  organ.  So  again,  fun- 
gus hfpmatodes  of  a  muscle,  or  other  soft 
texture,  runs  a  somewhat  diflerent  course 
from  the  same  disease  in  a  bone;  and  cancer 
is  modified  according  as  it  occurs  in  the 
breast,  or  stomach,  or  uterus.  In  the  skin 
especially,  you  will  see  in  general  a  con- 
siderable difl'ereucc  in  its  appearance  and 
progress,  and  degree  of  malignancy,  from 
cancer  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and 
even  different  parts  of  the  skin  seem  to  be 
to  a  certain  extent,  differently  affected. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  some 
affections  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  in  which 
1  think  you  will  see  three  different  dis- 
eases, all  ultimately  fatal,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, and  all  frequently  spoken  of  under 
the  name  of  cancer,  or  little  distinguished 
from  each  other,  though  really  requiring 
to  be  understood  in  practice. 

1.  The  first  I  have  been  accustomed 
in  my  lectures  to  call  the  phagedenic 
ulcer  of  the  face  of  old  persons.  It  is  an 
ulcer  generally  seen  at  the  angle  be- 
tween the  cheek  and  nose,  or  in  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye,  the  surface  of 
which  is  dark  and  shining,  never  deep  or 
painful,  never  bleeding  or  forming  a  tu- 
mour in  the  skin  around  it,  or  from  its 
surface,  and  not  secreting  the  foetid  dis- 
charge of  cancer.  As  I  have  not  lately 
had  an  example  of  it  at  the  hospital, 
I  will  not  now  dwell  upon  it  further; 
but  refer  you  to  a  very  good  account  of 
it,  recently  published  in  the  Dublin  Hos- 
pital Reports,  by  Dr.  Jacob.  Dr.  Jacob 
docs  not  seem,  however,  to  be  aware,  of 
what  T  believe  is  the  case,  that  this  ulcer 
possesses  this  character  of  malignancy, — 
that  there  is  a  new  structure  formed,  at 
first  like  a  small  excrescence  in  the  cutis, 
not  elevated  like  a  wart,  but  rather  flat- 
tened like  a  mole ;  the  remains  of  which 
may  even  afterwards  be  traced  in  some 
parts  below  the  ulcer,  in  the  shape  of  a  thin 
layer  of  dark-brown  substance,  evidently 
distinct  from  the  ulcer  and  from  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  It  possesses,  however,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  very  lowest  degree  of 
malignancy ;  so  that  the  glands  are  not  at 
any  time  enlarged,  nor  is  any  contamina- 
tion of  the  system  evinced  by  the  appear- 
ance  of  malignant  disease  in  any   other 


part  of  the  body.  If,  therefore,  the  thick- 
ening or  ulcer  be  removed  l)y  the  knifcj 
with  the  whole  of  the  basis  or  new  struc- 
ture, the  patient  may  be  considered  quite 
safe  from  any  return  of  the  disease,  either 
in  the  same  part  or  elsewhere.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  disease  be  initated  by 
caustic  or  other  means,  which  do  not  era- 
dicate this  basis,  the  patient  may  be 
quickly  carried  oft',  with  frightful  destruc- 
tion of  the  cheek,  and  eyelids  and  nose, 
and  much  constitutional  disturbance. 

2.  The  next  case  may  be  called  the 
cancerous  tumor  of  the  face  of  old  persons.  I 
say  of  the  face,  because  I  have  not  seen  it 
elsewhere;  and  I  call  it  cancerous  tumor, 
because  it  is  not  like  the  more  usual  form 
of  cancer  of  the  skin,  though  it  has  partly 
the  appearance  of  cancer,  as  it -is  some- 
times met  with.  In  its  early  stage  there 
appears  to  be  a  little  round  tumor  in  the 
substance  of  the  cutis,  which  is  for  a  long 
time  indolent,  and  without  pain,  and  si- 
tuated very  often  on  the  i^rominencc  of  the 
malar  bone,  or  centre  of  the  cheek.  At 
last  the  surface  ulcerates,  and  a  prominent 
mass  of  firm  florid  i-ed  granulations  arises 
from  the  surface,  to  the  height  of  an  inch 
or  more,  much  larger  than  the  tumor  be- 
neath, and  overlapping  the  skin  around 
it.  This  fungous  projection  preserves  its 
circular  or  oval  form,  discharges  a  thin, 
but  not  unhealthy  pus;  but  becomes,  to- 
wards this  period,  very  painful,  the  pain 
being  of  a  lancinating  kind. 

Here  is  a  drawing,  taken  from  W.  Stand- 
fast, who  is  now  in  the  house  for  a  return 
of  this  complaint;  and  this  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  tumor,  after  its  removal. 
Another  plate  and  preparation  before  you, 
will  show  you  the  disease  when  somewhat 
larger  in  size,  but  still  preserving  its  cha- 
racteristic appearancs,  in  a  patient  who 
was  also  in  the  hospital  last  year.  This 
kind  of  tumor  seems  to  j^ossess  a  second 
degree  of  malignancy ;  it  contaminates 
the  surrounding  parts,  which  are  gradually 
converted  into  a  structure  similar  to  the 
original  tumor;  and  it  now  and  then,  but 
not  often,  aft'ects  the  absorbent  glands : 
this  is  perhaps  the  case  in  Standfast;  but 
it  does  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  affect  the  rest 
of  the  system  as  cancer  of  the  lip  docs ; 
and  even  to  a  late  period  the  disease  differs 
in  appearance  from  cancer,  as  it  is  usually 
seen  in  the  skin,  not  having  the  peculiar 
fcetor  and  watery  discharge,  and  not  bleed- 
ing and  sloughing,  with  the  ragged  foul 
hollow^  centre,  observed  in  that  form  of 
disease. 

[There  were  two  casts  on  the  table,  il- 
lustrating this  difference ;  one  of  a  large 
prominent  tumor  on  the  nose  and  cheek, 
in  a  florid,  healthy  countenance;  the  other 
of  a  foul,  i-aggcd,"  everted  ulcer,  opening 
into  the  nostrils,  with  the  characteristic 
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apiiearancc  of  a  cancerous  disease,  both  in 
the  part  and  in  the  countenance  of  the 
patient,  from  whom  the  ciist  had  been 
taken ;  althouc;h  both  patients  died  of  their 
respective  forms  of  complaint  not  hmg 
after  the  casts  were  taken,  when  attending 
the  hospital.] 

Possessing,  then,  this  low  decree  of  malig- 
nancy, you  may  remove  the  tumor,  with  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  it  will  not  return, 
provided  no  portion  of  the  tumor  be  left 
behind :  it  is  generally  confined  to  the 
skin,  and  scarcely  projects  below  it ;  and 
the  skin  around  the  tumor  has  no  root  ex- 
tending into  it,  as  the  parts  around  a  can- 
cerous tumor  of  the  lip,  and  still  more  of 
the  breast,  so  often  have.  The  patient  is 
not  quite  safe,  therefore,  but  nearly  so. 
The  old  man  from  whom  Mr.  Babington 
removed  this  tumor  remains,  I  believe,  free 
from  the  disease,  though  some  apprehen- 
sion was  at  one  time  entertained  of  a  re- 
turn in  the  wound.  Why,  then,  has  the 
disease  returned  in  Standfast  ? 

This  man  was  admitted,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine,  July  10th  of  last  year,  with 
a  small  tumor  on  the  right  cheek,  just  over 
the  malar  bone.  The  notes  tell  us  that  it 
was  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  pro- 
jected from  the  skin,  the  surface  being 
larger  than  the  basis.  It  was  ulcerated  over 
its  whole  extent,  the  granulations  being 
small  and  soft,  and  discharging  a  thin  pus. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  reddened  skin;  and 
though  the  ulcer  was  moveable  upon  the 
malar  bone,  it  seemed  that  some  conden- 
sation of  the  cellular  texture  had  taken 
place  below  it.  It  was  sometimes  painful, 
but  not  acutely  so.  His  health,  consider- 
ing his  age,  was  pretty  good.  It  began 
like  a  wart,  about  eight  months  ago,  and 
has  been  ulcerated  about  three  months. 

July  18th. — I  removed  the  tumor,  with 
some  of  the  surrounding  skin,  and  a  good 
deal  of  fat  below  it.  The  wound  healed 
readily,  and  he  was  discharged  on  the  7th 
of  August.  In  October,  however,  he  re- 
turned with  the  cicatrix  perfect,  but  with 
a  small  hard  lumj)  attached  to  the  cica- 
trix, and  to  the  malar  bone.  Why,  then, 
did  this  tumor  form  again  ? 

In  this  preparation  the  fat  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  tumor,  so  that  you  can 
see  the  small  round  tumor  projecting 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the 
line  of  the  skin  from  which  the  fungous 
ulcer  had  arisen.  This  is  its  usual  ap- 
pearance, and  had  this  been  all,  he  would 
probably  have  been  cured ;  but  besides 
this,  there  was  a  small  projection  standing 
pcr]iendieularly  from  the  skin,  by  the  side 
of  the  round  portion  of  tumor,  not  above 
the  diameter  of  a  crow-quill,  and  of  sonic 
length;  and  which,  from  its  situation, 
must  have  been  cut  across  about  half 
an  inch  below  the  skin,  aud  overlooked 


at  the  time  of  the  operation,  from  the 
quantity  of  fat  which  surrounded  it,  and 
covered  the  main  portion  of  the  little  tu- 
mor. Hence  then  the  unsuccessful  result 
of  the  case  :  it  has  procured  you,  however, 
the  o])portunity  of  watching  the  further 
progress. 

lit  was  my  wish,  when  he  came  back  in 
October,  to  have  again  removed  the  tumor, 
with  the  portion  of  the  malar  bone  to 
which  it  was  then  attached;  but  he  re- 
fused the  operation.  The  tumor  then 
went  on  increasing  slowly,  and  becoming 
more  painful;  the  skin  ulcerated  in  the 
centre,  aud  the  probe  passed  in  to  some 
dejith,  and  he  was  re  admitted  into  the 
hospital  in  January  of  the  jiresent  year. 
At  this  time  the  tumor  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  bone;  it  was  divided 
into  two  portions,  one  of  which  projected 
outwards  more  than  the  other,  and  was  ul- 
cerated, with  a  deep  hole  in  the  centre, 
discharging  a  watery  pus.  Ai'ound  this 
the  skin  was  loose  and  oedematous,  as 
when  he  was  in  the  hospital  before,  but 
was  apparently  sound.  The  outer  portion 
of  the  tumor  raised  the  skin,  but  was  not 
connected  with  it  as  the  ulcerated  portion 
was.  The  tumor  was  very  painful, — the 
pain  of  a  lancinating  kind,  shooting 
through  the  eye,  and  often  affecting  the 
sight.  A  small  gland  was  felt  enlarged 
under  the  chin,  and  two  others  were  felt 
hard  and  enlarged  at  the  margin  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

Under  these  circumstances,  then,  with 
the  bone  affected,  and  glands  enlarged,  at 
the  age  of  80,  the  case  was  not  one  to 
press  for  his  consent  to  another  operation. 
I  am  not,  indeed,  even  at  present,  quite 
certain  of  the  state  of  these  glands,  for 
though  they  remain  hardened,  they  have 
not  increased  at  all  in  size. 

March  oth,  our  notes  say  the  disease 
has  advanced  a  good  deal  lately,  the  ulcer 
extending  further  around  the  opening,  and 
deepening  by  a  central  slough  under  the 
malar  bone,  Avhich  appears  itself  to  be 
softened.  Towards  the  eye  the  tumor  has 
extended  under  the  lid,  and  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  superficial  inflammation  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  pain  is  very 
great  in  the  face  and  head,  and  he  has 
much  i'allen  away,  having  also  purulent 
expectoration  from  the  brouchice. 

April  1st. — He  has  been  for  some  time 
incapable  of  sitting  up  from  weakness  and 
suffering,  the  pain  being  often  great,  even 
when  the  morphia  (which  he  was  taking) 
influences  him  enough  to  kec])  him  almost 
constantly  dosing.  The  ulcer  is  more 
healthy,  and  the  tumor  around  has  not  ex- 
tended, so  that  a  large  hollow  in  the  cen- 
tre, with  occasional  sloughs,  occupies  a 
great  part  of  the  swelling  ;  and  the  probe 
goes  deeply  into  this,  as  if  the  malar  bone 
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was  softened.  Soon  after  this  he  rallied 
again,  and  the  purulent  expectoration  di- 
minished, and  the  pain  lessened. 

fllay  1th. — The  edges  are  healthy,  and 
even  seem  disposed  to  cieatrise.  In  the 
centre  a  large  cavity  seems  to  be  formed, 
even  in  the  malar  bone,  some  portions  of 
■which  strike  against  the  probe,  which 
passes  through  it  as  if  through  the  orbitar 
plate. 

July  5th. — The  tumor  has  spread  a  good 
deal  lately,  especially  towards  the  upper 
part,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  lower  eye- 
lid is  thickened  and  hard,  like  scirrhus, 
and  the  temple  is  much  swollen.  The 
margin  of  the  ulcer  has  a  very  healthy  ap- 
]iearancc,  red  and  granulating,  and  dis- 
charging a  healthy  pus, — and  this  even  to 
the  deep  cavity  in  the  centre,  which  is  no 
longer  sloughy.  The  probe  i)asses  about 
four  inches  into  this  hollow,  without  strik- 
ing against  any  bone,  passing,  as  it  seems, 
below  and  to  the  outside  of  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  through  the  parietes  of  the  orbit 
into  nearly  the  bottom  of  that  cavity,  all 
the  intervening  bone  having  been  absorbed. 
The  mass  of  tumor  projects  perhaps  an 
inch  and  a  half  beyond  the  former  line  of 
the  cheek,  and  is  about  three  inches  across 
at  its  broadest  part;  it  is  sometimes  very 
painful,  but  has  no  disposition  to  bleed. 

Such,  tlien,  has  been  the  progress  of  this 
case  towards  its  final  termination,  becom- 
ing more  like  a  cancer  of  other  jiarts  of 
the  body,  as  it  affects  the  deeper  parts  than 
the  skin,  but  even  now  remarkable  for  its 
healthy  appearance,  and  the  absence  of 
bleeding  and  sanious  discharge.  The  poor 
man  is  gradually  becoming  weaker  with 
pain,  and  diarrhoea,  and  cough. 

3.  I  now  proceed  to  the  subject  of  cancer 
qf  the  lip. 

This  disease  commences  by  a  small  tu- 
mor in  the  substance  of  the  li]),  insulated, 
hard,  and  attached  to  the  skin,  which 
forms  a  part  of  it ;  or  it  has  sometimes  the 
appearance  of  a  small  tubercle  confined  to 
the  skin,  and  not  projecting  into  the  tex- 
ture below  the  skin;  and  it  is  generally  si- 
tuated close  to  the  margin  of  the  lij).  This 
becomes  chapped  and  ulcerated  after  some 
time,  or  the  surface  looks  simply  exco- 
riated, and  frequently  scabs  over,  till  at 
last  a  florid  ulcer  is  established,  with  a 
central  slough,  and  surrounding  hardness. 
You  may  see  the  early  appearance  of  the 
tumor  in  this  jilate,  which  I  took  from 
a  patient,  Jane  Nevin,  aged  45,  who  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital  April  lOth, 
1833.  You  see  a  small,  circular,  project- 
ing tumor,  partly  on  the  skin,  and  jiartly 
on  the  red  portion  of  the  margin  of  the  lip. 
It  has  a  small,  deep,  excavated  ulcer  in  the 
centre,  discharging  a  purulent  fluid,  and 
readily  forming  scabs,  around  which  there 
is  a  prominent  hard  margin  of  the  same 


colour  as  the  skin.  I  performed  the  usual 
operation  on  the  25th,  and  she  left  the 
hospital  cured,  I  hope  peniianently,  on 
the  8th  of  May. 

I  recollect  there  was  in  this  case  what  I 
have  sometimes  observed  after  the  opera- 
tion for  cancer  of  the  liji,  severe  pain  for 
some  time  afterwards  in  the  cicatrix,  de- 
scribed as  of  a  lancinating  kind,  and  simi- 
lar to  that  felt  before  the  operation,  mak- 
ing the  patient  and  the  surgeon  also  some- 
times imagine  that  the  disease  is  about  to 
return.  Not  long  since  a  woman  was  sent 
to  me  by  a  friend  and  former  house-pupil 
of  mine,  on  account  of  a  similar  pain,  after 
he  had  operated  on  her  in  the  country. 
Such  pain  as  this  I  am  alluding  to,  comes 
on  two  or  three  weeks  perhaps  after  the 
removal  of  the  cancer ;  and  it  is  like  that 
often  felt  after  a  burn  or  other  ulcer  has 
healed ;  and  it  disappears  again  in  a  short 
time  with  a  little  strong  goulard,  or  other 
simple  application. 

A  second  stage  of  the  disease  was  shewn 
you  in  William  Stauncenott,  admitted  into 
the  hospital  July  2d.  You  saw  in  this 
man  an  ulcer  with  hard  everted  borders, 
close  to  the  right  angle  of  the  mouth,  the 
centre  foul  and  very  painful,  and  discharg- 
ing copiously;  the  tumor  being  altogether 
rather  more  than  an  inch  in  breadth.  Health 
pretty  good.  The  tumor  began  about  a  year 
ago,andheattributed  its  origin  tosmoking; 
but  it  only  became  painful  last  Septem- 
ber, and  ulcerated  about  the  same  time, 
since  which  time  it  has  increased  rapidly. 
Here  is  the  portion  of  lip,  which  I  removed 
by  tne  usual  operation  last  Tliursday,  the 
10th,  the  wound,  as  you  have  seen,  being 
so  completely  -united  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, that  you  scarcely  see  where  some  part 
of  the  cicatrix  is  situated,  and  with  so 
little  alteration  of  appearance,  that  the 
portion  of  lip  is  hardly  missed.  Here, 
again,  is  a  plate,  and  the  preparation, 
taken  from  a  patient  who  was  operated 
on  at  Christmas  last,  in  which  you  see 
the  cancerous  ulcer  in  a  further  stage, 
nearly  the  whole  lip  having,  in  fact,  been 
removed  by  operation.  The  jiatient,  how- 
ever, as  perhaps  you  have  seen,  returned  to 
the  hospital  yesterday,  with  several  glands 
much  enlarged  and  hardened,  with,  no 
doubt,  a  scirhous  structure,  though  the  new 
lip  is  sound. 

You  have  heard  my  patient  attribute 
his  complaint  to  the  irritation  excited  by 
his  pipe  in  smoking  ;  and  no  doubt  this  is 
frequently  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
development  of  the  disease.  I  have  been 
asked,  however,  by  several  gentlemen, 
whether  the  ulcer  in  this  case  might  not 
be  one  simply  of  an  unhealthy  character, 
and  not  really  cancerous.  Now  there 
certainly  are  very  often  intractable  ir- 
ritable  sores  about  the  lips  and  mouth, 
and   still   more   frequently,    perhaps,    on 
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the  tongue,  excited  by  the  irritation  of 
diseased  teeth,  or  other  local  cause,  which 
bear  much  resemblance  to  the  sore  of  can- 
cer; and  I  beg'  to  refer  you  to  an  instruc- 
tive paper  upon  this  subject  in  the  Medieo- 
Chirurs>;ical  Transactions,  by  3Ir.  Earle; 
it  is,  I  think,  in  the  12tli  volume.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  you  can  jtneraily  dis- 
tinguish such  cases  from  cancer  without 
much  dillieulty.  You  may  perceive,  ])cr- 
haps,  the  bad  tooth,  or  ascertain  the  habit 
of  smoking,  or  of  chewing  tobacco;  and 
on  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  irritation, 
the  sore  may  heal.  Inquire  into  the  ori- 
gin, and  you  will  find  it,  from  the  patient's 
own  description,  to  have  been  a  chap,  or 
excoriation,  or  pimple ;  while  in  cancer, 
just  as  in  our  present  patient,  you  will 
almost  always  find  on  inquiry  that  there 
was  a  lump  or  tumor  for  some  months,  or 
even  a  longer  time,  before  its  sui-faee  ulce- 
rated and  became  painful.  The  irritable 
sore  may  of  course  take  place  at  any  age ; 
and  you  can  usually  discover  some  derange- 
ment of  the  general  health,  on  which  its 
duration  depends,  and  which  you  can  get 
rid  of  by  tonics  or  purgatives,  and  espe- 
cially by  mercurial  alteratives,  or  arsenic. 
Cancer  of  the  lip,  on  the  contrary,  takes 
jilaee  almost  invariably  in  persons  of  ad- 
vanced age,  of  fifty  or  sixty;  seldom 
so  young  as  in  the  patient  I  first  men- 
tioned, where  I  operated  at  the  age  of 
forty-five ;  and  the  patients  are  almost 
almays  remarkable  for  their  florid  healthy 
complexion,  and  the  good  health  they 
have  previously  enjoyed.  But  further  : 
the  different  nature  of  the  complaint 
is  at  last  evinced  by  the  proof  of  ma- 
lignancy afforded  in  cancer,  by  the  en- 
largement of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  and 
tile  morbid  poison  may  be  a  long  time 
dormant  in  them,  as  in  the  case  I  alluded 
to  just  now;  for  there,  the  cicatrix  being 
still  perfect,  the  tumor  was  doubtless  en- 
tirely eradicated;  yet  some  months  after- 
wards the  glands  began  for  the  first  time  to 
show  marks  of  the  virus,  which  must  have 
been  absorbed  j)revious  to  the  operation. 

Cancer  of  the  lip,  then,  it  appears  pos- 
sesses a  third  degree  of  malignancy,  ren- 
dering the  return  in  the  parts  around  the 
original  disease  very  probable,  ]jroducing 
not  unfre(|uently  enlargement  of  the  ab- 
sorbent Inlands  of  the  neck,  and  causing 
also,  sometimes,  a  similar  disease  in  some 
other  part  of  the  body.  Our  reliance  upon 
an  operation  is  therefore  much  less  than  in 
either  of  the  two  preceding  diseases  which 
we  have  considered ;  our  prognosis  must 
also  be  less  favourable  than  in  the  appa- 
rently more  decidedly  constitutional  dis- 
ease of  chimney-sweepers'  cancer.  I  recol- 
lect, for  instance,  the  case  of  a  man,  who 
was  ojierated  on  by  Mr.  Keate  not  long 
since,  who  had  lost  one  testis  and  great 
part   of  tin;   scrotum   forty  years   before, 


and  whose  father  also,  who  lived  to  the 
age  of  seventy-nine,  had  three  several 
times  had  a  tumor  removed— the  first 
when  he  was  cpiite  young,  the  last  by  Sir 
C.  Mac  Gregor,  when  I  was  house-surgeon 
at  the  Lock  Hospital,  not  one  of  them  re- 
turning in  the  same  part. 

With  cancer  of  the  lip,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  disease  often  returns,  cither 
in  the  part  or  in  the  glands.  Still 
the  chances  arc  such,  that  the  operatiiui 
is  always  proper,  even  when  the  disease 
has  made  very  considerable  progress,  as 
the  part  will  readily  heal ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
refused  even  when  some  gland  is  enlarged, 
though  of  course,  in  such  circumstances, 
the  gland  should  be  removed  at  the  same 
time  with  the  diseased  portion  of  the  lip. 

A  man  was  under  my  care  at  the  hos- 
pital, about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  who 
had  had  the  operation  performed  on  the 
lip  in  the  country,  and  a  gland,  which  the 
man  said  was  enlarged  at  that  time,  was 
unfortunately  left.  The  cicatrix  of  the 
lip  had  remained  sound,  but  there  was, 
when  received  here,  a  great  mass  of  cance- 
rous glands  on  one  side  of  the  neck,  with 
a  large  cavity  in  the  centre,  bleeding  and 
slougliing  from  time  to  time,  so  as  quickly 
to  carry  off  the  patient.  When  the  glands 
are  thus  afleeted,  they  generally  form  a 
tumor,  of  almost  stony  hardness,  under  the 
jaw,  sometimes  forming  one  continuous 
ulcerative  surface,  with  a  cancerous  ulcer 
of  the  lij) ;  at  other  times  an  ulcer  sepa- 
rate from  the  lip.  This  may  carry  ofl'  the 
patient  rajtidly  by  haemorrhage  and  slough- 
ing, or  he  may  sink  under  irritation,  by 
slow  degrees  ;  even  the  jaw-bone  being  in- 
volved in  the  ulcer,  during  which  time  the 
patient  sufl'ers  dreadfully,  and  the  i>rcvious 
healthy-looking  Cduntenanee  is  changed 
into  the  peculiar  expression  of  malignant 
disease;  or  the  tumor  may  press  upon  the 
fauces  or  windwipe,  suffocating  or  starving 
the  patient.  There  was  a  curious  case  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  which  the 
patient  was  at  last  very  quickly  carried 
oft",  because  the  cancerous  ulcer  unfortu- 
nately cicatrized  a  short  time  before  the 
patient's  death,  the  contraction  of  which 
prevented  deglutition  almost  entirely. 

The  operation  which  you  saw  me  per- 
form was  the  usual  one  of  removing  a 
triangular  portion  of  the  lij),  and  then 
uniting  the  cut  surfacesby  ligatures,  which 
I  think  much  better  than  the  hare-lip  pins, 
as  exciting  less  irritation,  and  causing  no 
puckering  whatever  of  the  lip.  In  this 
ease  I  removed  two  ligatures  on  the  second 
day,  and  the  others  on  the  fourth,  and  the 
lip  is,  as  you  can  see,  quite  as  good  as  be- 
fore. In  this  way  even  the  whole  lower  lip, 
almost  from  one  commissure  to  the  other, 
may  be  removed,  without  deformity,  from 
the  readiness  with  whicli  the  chin  yields. 
At  the  time  of  his  admission,  however,  I 
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had  some  thoughts  of  performing  another 
operation,  invented  by  Dupuytren,  which 
consists  of  the  removal  of  a  uaiTow  slip  of 
the  lower  lip,  of  a  semi-lunar  form,  ineliid- 
ing  the  disease  in  the  centre,  and  ending  in 
a  point  at  each  commissure,  and  then  gra- 
dually raising  the  skin  of  the  chin  upwards, 
to  supply  the  i)lace  of  what  is  removed.  I 
thought  of  doing  so  in  this  case,  because 
near  the  other  end  of  the  lip  was  a  little 
excoriation  ;  so  that  if  this  also  was  cance- 
rous, the  whole  lip  must  have  been  removed, 
if  the  common  oi)eration  was  chosen ; 
but  this  abrasion  readily  healed,  and  was 
evidently  not  cancerous,  and  I  therefore 
returned  to  the  usual  method,  because  I 
think  it,  as  a  general  rule,  preferable  to 
the  semi-lunar  incisicm  ;  though  if  the  sore 
be  very  long  and  very  superficial  at  the 
margin  of  the  lip,  I  should  then  choose 
Dupuytren's  plan.  I  prefer  the  other,  be- 
cause there  is  hardly  any  deformity  after 
it,  and  it  almost  always  heals  by  tlie  first 
intention,  and  because,  by  the  usual  trian- 
gular portion  being  taken  out,  you  are,  I 
think,  more  sure  of  getting  entirely  beyond 
the  contaminated  part  of  the  lip,  and  the 
patient  preserves  completely  the  action  of 
the  orbicularis  muscle,  which  he  must  in 
part  lose  if  the  other  plan  be  adopted  for 
the  removal  of  a  cancerous  ulcer  of  any 
depth  from  the  margin ;  so  that  although 
the  new  lip  can  in  great  measure  retain  the 
saliva,  yet  its  movements  must  be  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  awkward  and  impaired.  Your 
choice  of  operation  should  therefore  de- 
pend upon  the  circumstances  of  each  par- 
ticular case. 


SUPPOSED   EFFICACY   OF   PERU- 
VIAN BARK  AS  AN  ANTIDOTE 
TO  ARSENIC. 
Bv  Henry  Perrine,  M.D. 


I  PERCEIVE,  under  the  head  of  American 
Intelligence,  in  the  May  number  of  your 
journal,  a  "  note"  to  yourself,  "  On  the 
Peruvian  Bark  as  a  counter-agent  to  the 
Poisonous  Effects  of  Arsenic,"  which  was 
elicited  by  the  outlines  of  my  own  case  in 
your  number  for  November  last*.  The 
note  itself  simply  contains  the  report  of  an 
unknown  person  having  successfully  treated 
several  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  with 
large  doses  of  Peruvian  bark  and  milk, 
without  stating  whether  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  vomiting;  and  thinks  it,  there- 
fore, worthy  of  inquiry  how  far  the  action 
of  the  poison  may  have  been  checked  by 
the  Peruvian  bark  in  my  case.  Hence,  in 
this  note  to  yourself,  I  say,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  powdered  Peruvian  bark  had 
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in  my  stomach  about  the  same  efllct  as  an 
equal  quantity  of  pine  saw-dust,  chesnut 
charcoal  powder,  ground  Indian  c(nn,  or 
any  other  comminuted  matter  with  which 
the  undissolved  arsenic  would  as  readily 
mix,  to  wliich  it  would  as  firmly  adhere, 
and  with  which  it  should  as  soon  be  car- 
ried out  of  the  stomach  by  vomiting.  As 
milk  by  coagulating  in  the  stomach  is  in- 
finitely preferable  for  these  jjurposcs,  I 
drank  it  abundantly,  but  hurried  out  the 
coagfula,  and  their  enveloped  arsenic,  as 
soon  as  formed,  with  mucilaginous  drinks 
and  blue  vitriol — of  which  seven  doses 
were  taken  in  rapid  succession.  Having 
no  faith  in  antidotes,  as  soon  as  the 
vomited  fluids  exhibited  no  traces  of 
arsenic,  I  tried  to  make  the  remaining 
poison  travel  through  my  intestines  as  fast 
as  possible  ;  and  as  calomel  in  pills  was 
the  only  purgative  which  my  stomach 
would  retain,  I  contin\ied  it,  aided  by  nu- 
merous clysters,  until  the  discharges  from 
the  bowels  no  longer  turned  green  with  a 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  which 
occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day.  I  should  nevertheless  have  probably 
died,  had  not  the  magnanimous  mercury, 
at  the  most  critical  period,  pervaded  my 
system  and  equalized  its  circulation.  Nor 
Avas  that  the  only  dangerous  epoch  ia 
which  I  have  owed  to  this  noble  medicine 
the  continuance  of  my  feeble  existence  *. 


HEREDITARY  RESEMBLANCES. 


In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1821,  are  two  papers  illustrative  of  this 
curious  subject.  Lord  Morton  being  de- 
sirous of  domesticatmg  the  quagga  in  this 
country,  endeavoured  to  procure  some  in- 
dividuals of  the  species ;  but  being  disap- 
pointed in  obtaining  a  female,  gave  a  male 
to  an  Arabian  chesnut  mare:  the  issue  was 
a  female  hybrid,  which  showed  her  mixed 
origin  both  in  form  and  colour.  The  same 
Arabian  mare  was  afterwards  bred  from  by 
a  black  Arabian  horse,  and  the  result  was, 
a  filly  the  first  year,  and  a  colt  the  year 
after,  both  of  which,  though  fine  speci- 
mens in  most  respects  of  their  Arabian 
origin,  were  yet  marked  with  certain 
stripes  and  lines  characteristic  of  the 
quagga;  nor  were  the  manes  those  of  the 
Arabian  breed.  The  second  communica- 
tion on  this  point  is  one  by  Mr.  Giles,  in 
which  he  states,  that  in  the  litter  of  a  black 
and  white  sow,  by  a  wild  boar,  the  ches- 
nut colour  of  the  boar  prevailed ;  that  a 
second  litter  from  the  same  sow,  by  a  boar 
of' a  very  different  breed,  retained  many 
peculiarities  of  the  former  sire;  and  that 
even  in  a  tliird  litter,  the  chesnut  colour 
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■was  to  a  certain  extent  evident.  Tlicse 
are  surely  striking:  facts,  shewing  how  he- 
reditary peculiarities  not  helonging  to  the 
female  may  be  transmitted  by  her,  in  suc- 
cessive instances,  to  the  offsj)ring  of  a  male 
who  has  them  not. 

STATURE  AND  WEIGHT  OF  MAN 

AT  DIFFERENT  AGES. 
M.  QiETKLET,  of  Brussels,  has  dra^n  up 
a  table,  of  \\  liich  the  following  are  some 
of  the  particulars.  It  may  be  considered 
as  in  some  sort  an  average,  or  an  approxi- 
mation, for  the  Caucasian  race,  in  a  tem- 
perate climate. 


MALES. 

FEMALES. 

Age. 

Imp.  ft. 

lbs.  Av. 

Imp. ft. 

lbs.  Av. 

0 

Ifi4 

7-05 

l-()() 

6-41 

1 

2-29 

20-84 

2-26 

19-38 

5 

3-23 

34-78 

3-19 

31-67 

10 

418 

54-07 

4-09 

51-87 

12 

4-54 

65-76 

4-43 

65-76 

15 

5-07 

88-69 

4-91 

8903 

18 

5-43 

127-58 

5-13 

112-.J4 

20 

5'51 

138-79 

5-17 

117-50 

30 

5-.52 

140-37 

5-18 

119-82 

40 

002 

140-42 

5-18 

121-80 

50 

5-49 

139-95 

5-03 

123-85 

60 

5-37 

136-07 

4-97 

119-75 

70 

5-32 

131-27 

4-96 

1 13-60 

80 

5-29 

127.54 

4-94 

108-88 

90 

5-29 

127-54 

4-93 

108-81 

From  this  table  ■we  learn,  1st.  That  at  an 
equality  of  age,  the  male  is  generally 
heavier  than  the  female;  but  that,  towards 
the  age  of  1 2,  an  individual  of  either  sex  has 
the  same  weight.  2dly.  That  the  male  at- 
tains the  maximum  weight  about  the  age 
of  40;  but  after  that,  he  begins  to  g^row 
lighter,  and  about  80  he  is  found  to  have 
lost  13-23  lbs.  avoird. ;  his  stature  being 
also  diminished  275  inches.  3dly.  That 
the  female  attains  the  maximum  weight 
later  than  the  male — towards  the  fiftieth 
year.  4thly.  That  when  the  male  and  fe- 
male have  attained  their  complete  develop- 
ment, they  weigh  almost  exactly  twenty 
times  as  much  as  at  the  moment  of  birth, 
■while  their  stature  is  only  about  3^  times 
■what  it  w-as  at  that  period. — Edin.  Philos. 
Journal. 

NEW  MEDICAL  WORKS. 

Some  Observations  on  the  Preparation 
and  Medicinal  Emidoyment  of  the  loduret 
and  Hydriodate  of  Iron.  By  Anthony 
Todd  Thomson,  M.D.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  sewed. 

Observations  on  the  Diverse  Treatment 
of  Gonorrhoea  Virulenta,  &c.  &e.  By  J. 
M.  Churchill,  F.L.S.  8vo.  Is.  6d.  sewed. 

Tn  the  Press. — A  new  volume  of  the 
Medico-ChirurgicalSociety'sTransactions. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  John  Murray  is  preparing  a  fourth 
edition  of  a  3Ianual  of  Experiments,  il- 
lustrative of  Chemical  Science,  systemati- 
cally arranged. 

WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  ^4?/^.  5,  1834. 


Abscjss 

1 

Hoopinfc-Cough    . 

6 

Age  and  Debility  . 

38 

Hydrophobia 

1 

Apoplexy 

3 

Inflammation 

•JG 

Asthma 

3 

Bon  elSvS:  Stomach  16 

Cancer 

2 

Brain 

1 

Chihlbirth     . 

4 

Lungs  and  Pleura    S 

Cholera 

3;^ 

Insanity 

2 

Consumption 

(58 

Jaundice 

1 

Convulsions 

60 

Locked  Jaiv 

1 

Croup    . 

1 

Measles 

7 

Dentition  or  Teethin 

el  2 

Mortification 

;^ 

Diarrhcea 

1 

Paralysis 

7 

Drops  V 

12 

Rheumatism 

1 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain 

15 

Scrofula 

1 

Erysipelas    . 

1 

Small-Pox     . 

/ 

Fever 

7 

Spasms 

0 

Fever,  Scarlet 

6 

Stone  and  Gravel 

1 

Fever,  Typhus 

1 

Tumor 

1 

Gout      . 

1 

Unknown  Causes 

71 

Haemorrhage 

1 

Heart,  diseased    . 

3 

Stillborn 

24 

Increase  of  Burials,  as  compared  \vit!i  ? 

11 

the  preceding 

wee 
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t  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51°  37'  32"  N. 
Lonirilude  0°  3'  51"  \V.  of  Greenwich. 


July,  1834. 

Thkb.momktkb. 

Barometer. 

Thursday  .  31 

from  51  to 

"4 

29-/8  to  29-76 

August. 

Friday    .  .    1 

5.'5 

77 

29-73 

29-77 

Saturday  .    2 

56 

75 

29-82 

2983 

Sundav  .  .    3 

50 

76 

29  80 

29-79 

Monday .  .    4 

51 

■!7 

29^0 

29  82 

Tuesday .  .    5 

50 

74 

29  84 

29-86 

Wednesday  6 

48 

70 

29  81 

29-78 

■Wind  variable,  S.W.  prevailing. 

The  31st  cloudy  ;  rain  in  the  morning  ;  a  peal  of 
thunder  about  half-past  one,  a.m.  The  l.-t,  cloudy; 
a  little  rain  iu  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by 
thunder;  very  vivid  and  forked  lightning  in  the 
evening.  The  2d  and  3d,  generally  clear  ;  light- 
ning frequent  on  the  evening  of  the  latter  day. 
Sunshine  frequent  during  the  4th  and  5th  ;  a  few- 
drops  of  rain  about  8  p  .m.  on  the  5th.  The  6th 
cloudy,  with  frequent  showers  after  noon. 

Some  good  crops  of  wheat  have  been  secured. 

Bain  fallen,  -12.5  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


NOTICE. 

Medicus. — The  letter  cannot  be  pub- 
lished unless  the  name  of  the  writer  be 
attached  to  it.  Jledicus  himself  will  be 
convinced  of  the  propriety  of  this,  when 
we  infonn  him  that  the  letter  to  which  his 
is  an  answer  w-as  also  sent,  in  the  first  in- 
istance,  anonymously,  and  refused.  We 
cannot  compel  one  correspondent  to  ex- 
pose himself,  and  suffer  his  opponent  to 
fight  under  cover. 

\V.  WiLSO.v,  Printer,  57,Skiiiner-Strtet,  London. 
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LECTURES 

ON  THE 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Hospital, 
By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lecture  XLV. 
COMPLEX  LABOURS. 

ACCIDENTAL    HEMORRHAGE. 

The  second  variety  of  liEemorrhage  before 
delivery  depends  on  the  partial  separation 
of  the  placenta  from  its  attachment  to  the 
body  or  fundus  of  the  uterus;  and  as  it 
is  evident  that,  unless  the  mass  be  si- 
tuated over  or  near  to  the  os  uteri,  flooding 
need  not  necessarily  accompany  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  orifice,  so  it  is  equally  plain 
that  the  discharge  in  the  case  under  consi- 
deration must  be  regarded  as  purely  of  an 
accidental  nature. 

It  is  probable  that  before  the  termina- 
tion of  gestation  one  or  more  attacks  of 
hcPmorrhage  may  appear;  and  that  the 
first  may  be  traced  to  a  blow  or  fall,  sudden 
or  unusual  exertion,  or  violent  mental 
agitation :  but  it  sometimes  only  shows 
itself  at  the  beginning  of  labour,  and  may 
then,  perhaps,  be  referred  to  undue  and 
irregular  action  of  the  uterine  fibres,  at 
that  particular  part  against  which  the 
organ  is  apposed.  We  generally  observe, 
also,  that  when  labour  is  established,  the 
discharge  is  diminished  in  quantity,  or 
wholly  suspended,  while  the  uterus  is  con- 
tracting; and  returns  more  cojjiously  in  the 
interval  of  action.  In  both  these  respects 
the  suspicious  symptoms  differ  materially 
from  those  which  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  placenta  was  implanted  over  the 
OS  uteri;  for  I  have  shown  you  that  as 
the  uterine  neck  expanded  by  a  gradual 
growth — the  fibres  dilating  circularly  from 
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above — its  surface  slipped  away  from  its 
connexion  with  the  placenta;  and  that 
this  separation  was  almost  always  attended 
by  discharges  of  blood  at  uncertain  inter- 
vals during  the  last  few  weeks  of  i)reg- 
nancy,  coming  on  without  any  assignable 
cause :  that  on  the  accession  of  labour  also, 
with  each  contraction  there  was  usually  an 
increase  of  the  bleeding,  and  a  diminution 
when  the  pain  declined.  Tlie  ])ressure  ex- 
erted on  the  ovum  by  the  parietes  of  the 
uterus,  and  the  temporary  plug  conse- 
quently created  at  the  open  orifices  of 
the  uterine  vessels,  will  easily  account  for 
the  diminution  of  discharge  in  the  acmt  of 
pain,  under  the  accidental  species  of  hse- 
morrhage. 

Although  of  a  character  to  excite  con- 
siderable anxiety,  this  case  is  very  much 
inferior  in  danger  to  placental  presenta- 
tions, either  partial  or  entire.  'I'lie  means 
of  diagnosis  have  been  already  pointed 
out ;  it  is  known  by  the  membranes  being 
discernil)le,  protruding  more  or  less  through 
the  OS  uteri,  and  the  placenta  being  com- 
pletely out  of  the  reach  of  the  finger; 
and  it  only  remains  that  we  should  con- 
sider the 

Treatment. — On  this  subject  there  still 
prevails  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  prac- 
tical men,  though  the  great  majority 
strongly  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  I  myself  pursue, — an  early  rupture  of 
the  membranous  cyst.  This  simple  pro- 
cec'ling  I  have  found  subdue  the  discharge, 
in  the  case  under  consideration,  even  more 
completely  than  when  the  placenta  was 
partially  implanted  over  the  uterine  ori- 
fice ;  and,  as  far  as  my  observation  has 
gone,  it  has  been  attended  with  the  hap- 
piest result'-i. 

Previously  to, the  establishment  of  la- 
bour, indeed,  the  general  treatment  before 
recommended  may  be  enjoined;  and  it 
will  frequently  be  found  that  the  discharge 
is  arrested  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
anti  hsemorrhagic  system  :  but  vvhen  the 
flooding  continues  while  the  os  uteri  is  di- 
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lating,  other  means  must  be  had  recourse 
to  beyond  those  of  a  mere  palliative  kind; 
and  the  evacuation  of  the  liquor  aninii,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  immediate  delivery  on 
the  other,  have  each,  even  in  the  present 
day,  their  advocates. 

Till  within  the  last  few  years  no  part 
of  obstetric  practice  was  ft.anded  on  more 
uncestain  princij)lcs  than  the  treatment  of 
hsemorrhages  before  delivery, — some  au- 
thorities advising  the  case  to  be  left  to  the 
agency  of  nature  alone,  others  to  puncture 
the  membranes,  and  others  again  contend- 
ing for  immediate  delivery  in  every  in- 
stance,— but  all  agreeing  that  when  the 
discharge  is  profuse,  and  the  patient's  life 
placed  in  imminent  hazard,  emptying  the 
uterus  artificially  offers  the  only  chance  of 
safety.  And  ibis  discrepancy  of  opinion 
and  advice  evidently  arose  from  the  true 
nature  of  the  different  causes  of  the  dis- 
charge not  being  well  understood.  Since 
the  excellent  treatise  of  Rigby,  however, 
has  become  so  generally  known  to  the 
profession,  not  only  is  the  obscurity  in 
■which  these  cases  ^^  ere  shrouded  removed, 
but  a  iixcd  and  determined  principle  of 
practice  is  established  for  our  guidance. 

Guillemeau,  the  celebrated  iiu])il  of  the 
more  celebrated  Parey,  following  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  preceptor,  advised  delivery 
by  the  feet  in  all  cases  of  dangerous  hie- 
morrhage;  and  this  method  was  almost 
universally'  adopted  till  the  time  of  Cle- 
ment, who  insisted  on  the  more  simple 
plan  of  rupturing  ihe  membranes  :  and  to 
Puzos,  the  j)U]nl  of  Clement,  the  credit  is 
due  of  first  publicly  advocating  this  prac- 
tice. Still,  however,  as  little  or  no  distinc- 
tion was  drawn  between  those  cases  in 
which  tiie  jjlacenta  prcentcd  first,  and 
liEPmorrhages  of  a  jnirely  accidental  nature, 
the  practice  could  not  be  considered  as 
based  on  scientific  or  sure  grounds,  until 
Rigby,  with  the  most  praiseworthy  zeal, 
directed  his  observant  mind  to  the  subject. 

The  great  advantages  resulting  from 
letting  off  the  waters  of  the  ovum  have 
already  been  noticed,  when  jiartial  pla- 
centa presentations  were  under  discussion. 
The  vessels  of  the  uterus  are  diminished 
in  size  by  the  contraction  of  the  uterine 
fibres; — the  open  orifices  arc  in  a  degree 
Jilugged  by  the  parietes  being  brought 
into  closer  and  stronger  contact  with  that 
portion  of  the  placental  mass  disunited 
from  the  uterine  surface;  and  the  pains 
are  usually  increased  in  frequcnev  and 
power  by  the  augmented  stimulus  which 
the  OS  uteri  sustains. 

The  measure,  indeed,  is  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  Deuman,  Baudclocque, 
Mcrriman,  Rlundell,  my  father,  and  many 
other  men  of  aeknowkdgcd  jiractical  ex- 
perience. Rigby  has  reported  a  great 
miniber  of  cases  in  wliich  the  rupture  of 


the  membranes  entirely  put  a  stop  to  the 
pi'cvious  discharge, — and  he  states  that  he 
never  had  occasion  to  turn  the  child  in 
any  instance  where  this  expedient  was 
resorted  to.  3Ierriman  mentions  that  he 
has  adopted  the  same  means  in  upwards 
of  thirty  cases  of  accidental  hemorrhage; 
"  that  as  yet  he  has  had  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  jilan,  for  in  every  instance 
the  discharge  has  cither  entirely  ceased, 
or  been  so  much  diminished,  as  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  patient ;  and  yet  there 
were  some  among  these  patients  whose 
cases,  from  i)rofuse  haemorrhage,  were 
abundantly  alarming."  In  my  own  prac- 
tice, out  of  twentv-tive  cases  of  this  kind, 
of  very  aggravated  nature,  in  twenty-three 
iu'^tances  the  labour  was  terminated  natu- 
rally and  safely  after  the  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  and  in  two  the  loss  of  blood 
had  been  so  profuse  before  I  saw  the  pa- 
tients as  to  induce  me  to  deliver  artificially; 
in  both  instances,  with  a  fatal  I'esult. 

Of  partial  i)resentation  of  the  placenta, 
or  its  implantation  on  the  neck  of  the 
womb,  close  to  the  os  uteri,  within  reach 
of  the  finger  under  examination,  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  numerous  eases. 
I  have  the  detailed  histories  of  forty-four, 
all  of  which  I  have  personallj-  attended. 
It  is  singular  that  of  these  forty- four,  in 
six  the  iVjetus  offered  itself  at  the  os  uteri 
with  the  breech,  and  in  five  trausverselj'. 
In  most  of  these  cases,  however,  laboifr 
came  on  prematurely;  but  I  have  remarked 
also,  that  under  complete  placental  pre- 
sentations, a  preternatural  position  of  the 
firtus  is  more  frequent  than  ordinary.  In 
forty  the  membranes  were  ruptured  some 
time  before  deliver^'  was  pi'oceeded  in ; 
in  thirteen  of  these  the  labour  was  ter- 
minated by  the  agency  of  the  natural  powers 
alone;  in  twenty-six,  turning  was  accom- 
plished, and  that  without  much  difficult}-, 
the  discharge  not  ceasing  on  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  liquor  amuii,  but  in  the  great 
majority  being  most  materially  lessened; 
and  one  was  terminated  by  the  forceps. 
In  three  of  the  transverse  cases  the  ope- 
ration was  undertaken  immediately.  Eight 
of  these  patients  died;  one  from  malig- 
nant puerperal  fevei',  which  was  raging 
at  the  time;  another  from  an  inflamma- 
tory attack  ten  days  after  delivery ;  two 
in  whom  the  placenta  was  strongly  ad- 
herent to  the  cervix  uteri,  giving  much 
trouble  in  its  separation;  and  the  re- 
mainder aj)])arently  from  the  excessive 
loss  of  blood  suffered  previously  to  deli- 
very being  effected :  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  child  lay  transversely  was  among 
these  latter. 

I  have  said  that  there  exists  still  a  diver- 
sity of  opinion  among  practitioners  as  to 
the  propriety  cf  rupturing  the  membranes 
in  accidental  hemorrhage;  and  its  utility 
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is  denied  by  Dewccs,  Hamilton,  Burns, 
Stewart,  and  some  otliers.  Three  great 
objections  have  been  taken  to  thepraetice: 
— first,  that  gestation  is  necessarily  sus- 
pended b\-  the  evacuation  of  the  waters  of 
the  ovum ; — secondly,  that  the,  time  is 
uncertain  at  which  delivery  will  be  per- 
fected after  the  operation,— during  which 
interval  the  dangerous  symptoms  may  be 
much  aggravated; — and,  thirdly,  that  as 
l)uneturing  the  membranes  will  not  al- 
ways suspend  the  tlow  of  blood,  should 
delivery  become  requisite,  its  performance 
will  be  rendered  extremely  difficult,  in 
consequence  of  the  strong  contraction 
of  the  uterine  parietes  around  the  foetal 
body.  To  the  first  objection  the  answer 
is  easy  and  conclusive;  for,  since  we 
may  presume  that  labour  has  already 
commenced,  by  the  dilatation  of  the  ute- 
rine mouth,  gestation  must  have  ceased 
before  the  operation  is  resorted  to.  Even 
should  the  term  of  pregnane}' be  distant, — 
inasmuch  as  large  losses  of  blood  usually 
excite  uterine  action,  and  we  may  there- 
fore presume  that  a  premature  expulsion 
of  the  ovum  will  ensue, — jiuneturing  the 
membranes  can  but  hasten  the  event ;  it 
does  not  originate  the  disposition.  Be- 
sides, should  the  woman's  life  be  endan- 
gered by  the  profuseness  of  the  discharge, — 
since  the  probability  is  that  the  complete 
evacuation  of  the  uterine  cavity  will  alone 
place  her  in  a  state  of  safety, — the  preser- 
vation of  an  immature  foetus  cannot  be 
put  into  competition  with  the  chance  of 
recovery  afforded  to  her.  The  uncertainty 
of  time  at  which  effective  uterine  action 
will  be  established,  has  been  adduced  as 
another  serious  objection;  and  this  ap- 
])ears  to  me  as  untenable  as  the  former : 
for  in  my  own  practice  I  have  usually 
found  the  contractions  speedily  increased, 
both  in  frequency  and  strength,  after  the 
measure  has  been  resorted  to ;  and  the 
same  observation  must  be  made  on  a  peru- 
sal of  the  cases  detailed  by  Rigby.  The 
third  objection,  at  first  sight,  would  seem 
the  most  plausible ;  but  I  have  already  re- 
plied to  it,  by  observing,  that  if  the  uterus 
contracts  powerfully  enough  to  refuse  ad- 
mittance to  the  hand,  its  action  will  be 
sufficient  to  expel  the  foetus,  or  at  least  so 
to  compress  the  open  vessels  as  to  put  a 
stop  to  any  further  flow  of  blood  in  an 
immoderate  degree.  But  if  confirmation 
were  required,  I  might  with  confidence 
advert  to  the  experience  of  Rigby,  Merri- 
man,  and  my  own,  advanced  in  the  state- 
ments which  I  have  just  laid  before  you. 

For  reasons  before  given,  I  consider  it 
my  duty  strongly  to  recommend  this  prac- 
tice in  preference  to  immediate  delivery  : 
for  my  opinion  is  perfectly  at  variance 
with  Professor  Burns,  who  asserts  that 
experience  has  taught  us  puncturing  the 


membranes  cannot  be  relied  on.  On  the 
contrary,  we  may  ailirm  that  experience 
taught  lligby,  Dennian,  Mcrriman,  and 
many  others,  that  this  easy  and  gentle  ex- 
pedient could  be  trusted  to  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances;  and  personal  ob- 
servation has  long  impressed  me  with  the 
conviction  of  its  high  value.  Nor  am  I 
more  disposed  to  agree  with  the  Professor 
in  his  eulogium  on  the  use  of  the  tampon, 
in  cases  where  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  immediate  deli- 
very, although  sanctioned  by  the  authority 
of  Dewees,  Capuron,  Mad.  Bourgeois, 
and  Gardien :  because,  notwithstanding 
the  blood  may  be  prevented  flowing 
eyternally,  it  may  still  collect  in  sueli 
quantities  in  utero,  as  to  destroy  life.  The 
jiractltioners,  indeed,  whose  names  I  have 
just  mentioned,  deny  the  possibility  of 
such  an  occurrence,  while  those  of  our  own 
country  (particularly  Hunter,  Denraan, 
Barlow,  and  Mcrriman)  look  upon  the 
uterus,  at  the  termination  of  pregnancy,  as 
capable  of  containing  a  body  much  larger 
than  the  ovum,  and  fear  an  internal  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  in  consequence  of  its 
distensibility.  Of  this  fact,  indeed,  more 
than  one  instance  has  come  within  my  own 
knowledge.  If  such  be  the  case,  then,  the 
tampon  must  prove  a  dangerous  applica- 
tion, and  should  not  supersede  the  rupture 
of  the  membranes.  It  is  certainly  possi- 
ble that  the  plug  may  be  advantageous  in 
cases  where  the  membranes  have  been 
broken,  where  the  os  uteri  continues  rigid 
and  undilated,  and  where  any  attempt  at 
delivery  must  be  attended  with  danger  to 
its  structure ;  but  such  cases,  according  to 
mj'  own  exiierience,  must  be  of  very  rare 
occurrence. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  liquor  am- 
nii,  it  may  perhajis  be  admissible  to  ad- 
minister the  ergot — unless,  indeed,  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  be  preternaturally 
rigid  :  stimuli  may  be  required  if  the  pa- 
tient be  much  depressed;  but  opium,  for 
the  reasons  more  than  once  adduced,  I 
should  avoid.  Friction,  and  moderate  pres- 
sure on  the  uterine  tumor,  may  have  the 
effect  of  exciting  increased  action,  and  the 
dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  may  be  forwarded 
by  the  fingers  introduced  carefully  within 
it  during  a  pain — a  means  recommended 
by  Mcrriman,  but  one  which  I  have  my- 
self seldom  found  it  necessary  to  employ. 

Should  the  discharge  continue  to  flow 
outwardly,  or  should  indications  of  inter- 
nal bleeding  be  present — the  symptoms, 
indeed,  being  those  of  loss  of  blood  gene- 
rally, together  with  a  flabby  and  relaxed 
state  of  uterine  fibre — delivery  must  be 
had  recourse  to  without  delay,  as  offering 
the  only  reasonable  chance  of  safety. 

On  tlie  subject  of  ha3mcuThage  before 
delivery,  I  would  strongly  recommend  you 
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to  peruse  with  attention  Rigby's  Essay,  al- 
ready alluded  to,  as  well  as  a  much  more 
recent  treatise,  by  Mr.  In<;Ieby,  of  Bir- 
mingham; which  I  look  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  practically  useful  productions  of 
the  day  in  our  department  of  medicine; 
and  with  most  of  the  observations  con- 
tained in  which   I  perfectly  coincide. 

Placenta  cfliiiplicuted  with  shoulder  Jiresenta- 
tioii,  or  kiiiitll  pelc'ii.  —You  are  already  aware, 
that  when  the  placenta  is  situated  either 
entirely  or  partially  over  the  os  uteri,  the 
child  may  present  witli  the  breech  or  trans- 
versely. L'nder  an  entire  placental  pre- 
sentation, such  a  preternatural  position 
of  the  fcEtus  would  not  influence  our  prac- 
tice ;  because  delivery  would  be  required, 
not  in  consequence  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  child  lay  in  utero,  but  because  of  the 
unfortunate  misjilaceinent  of  the  placenta 
itself; — and,  indeed,  it  is  more  than  jiroba- 
ble  that  its  position  would  not  be  detected 
until  tlic  h.and  was  introduced  into  the 
uterine  cavity  :  under  either  case,  extrac- 
tion must  be  made  by  the  feet.  Should 
the  placenta,  however,  be  but  partially  oc- 
cupying the  orifice,  while  the  breech  is  at 
the  brim,  the  membranes  may  be  ruptured 
and  time  allowed  for  its  descent,  provided 
the  flooding  be  restrained.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  child  lie  transversely, 
it  would  be  better  to  proceed  to  the  deli- 
very at  once — to  treat  the  case,  indeed,  as 
a  transverse  presentation,  —  proceeding 
with  extraction  as  slowly  as  is  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  infant. 

A  placental  presentation  may  also  be  com- 
plicated with  a  distorted  pelvis ;  so 
that,  though  we  may  have  turned  the 
child  and  brought  down  the  breech  and 
body,  we  may  be  unable  to  extract 
the  bead,  l'nder  such  circumstances,  the 
cranium  must  be  perforated  in  the 
manner  before  explained.  This  is  a  com- 
plication which  seldom  occurs,  but  it  has 
happened  to  me  to  meet  with  three  such 
cases,  and  very  embarrassing  I  found  them. 
Much  time  must  be  occupied  in  the  deli- 
very, and  you  would  sujjpose  that  during 
it  the  haemorrhage  would  be  profuse  :  such, 
however,  fortunately  was  not  the  case  in 
either  of  the  instances  I  attended.  In 
all,  the  head  was  j)erforated  behind  the 
ear;  and  the  delivery  was  accomplished 
w  ith  less  difliculty  than  I  expected. 

Summari). —  Our  iirst  duty,  then,  in  flood- 
ings  before  delivery,  consists  in  ascertaining 
whether  the  ])lacenta  presents  over  the  os 
uteri;  and  if  so,  whether  the  orifice  be 
wholl}'  or  partially  occupied  by  it.  If 
it  be  found  entirely  covering  it,  we  must 
turn  the  child  as  soon  as  the  mouth 
of  the  womb  is  dilated  to  the  size  of 
half  a  crown,  or  even  before,  should  the 
flooding  continue  violent;  if  partially,  we 
may    rupture   the  membranes — provided 


the  head  present  —  and  hold  ourselves 
in  readiness  to  deliver  by  turning,  ex- 
pecting that  probably  the  flooding,  al- 
though it  may  abate,  will  not  quite 
cease.  If  no  part  of  the  placenta  be  dis- 
coverable by  the  finger,  we  may  rupture  the 
membranes  as  early  as  possible,  and  hope 
by  this  means  to  put  a  stop  to  the  hemor- 
rhage; but  at  the  same  time  we  must  be 
prepared  to  turn,  in  case  our  expectations 
are  disap])ointed.  We  may  exhibit  the 
ergot  of  rye  in  most  cases;  give  stimuli  if 
they  be  required;  and  should  the  os  uteri 
be  rigid  and  undilated  under  placental  pre- 
sentation, either  entire  or  partial,  or  un- 
der accidental  haemorrhage  after  the  mem- 
branes are  broken,  we  may  venture  to 
plug  the  vagina ;  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing a  close  watch  on  our  patient,  lest  in- 
ternal flooding  be  going  on. 

H.^MORRHAGE     SIBSEQIENT  TO  THE   RVP- 
TLRE  OF  THE  ME.MBRANES. 

Flooding  seldom  comes  on  after  the 
membranes  have  ruptured  before  the  birth 
of  the  head,  unless  there  have  been  haemor- 
rhage previously  ;  but  if  a  discharge  should 
appear  to  such  a  degree  as  to  call  for  our 
interference,  delivery  must  be  resorted  to 
— by  turning,  if  the  head  be  above  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  os  uteri  not 
thoroughly  dilated — by  the  long  forceps, 
if  the  head  have  entered  the  pelvis  suffi- 
ciently low  to  prevent  our  raising  it  for  the 
introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus, 
but  not  low  enough  to  enable  us  to  feel  an 
ear — and  by  the  short  forceps,  or  the  vec- 
tis,  if  one  or  both  ears  be  distinctly  within 
reach  of  the  finger.  One  or  other  of  these 
methods  will  generally  be  found  adequate 
to  the  end ;  but  should  there  exist  a  sjnall 
pelvis,  tumors,  or  preternatural  rigidity  of 
the  soft  parts,  we  may  be  obliged  to  perfo- 
rate the  head. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  after  the 
head  is  born,  a  considerable  time  elapses 
before  the  uterus  again  acts  to  expel  the 
shoulders  and  body ;  and  during  this  in- 
terval, flooding  may  come  on.  In  such  a 
case,  we  may  endeavour  to  stimulate  the 
uterus  to  increased  energy  by  pressure  and 
friction,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  ergot ; 
and  we  may  expedite  the  delivery  by  gentle 
and  careful  traction,  in  the  hope  that  the 
uterus  will,  as  it  were,  follow  the  body  of 
the  child  during  its  extraction,  separate 
and  throw  off  the  placenta,  and  eventually 
close  its  cavity. 

HjEMORRHAGE   AFTER   THE   BIRTH  OF  THE 
CHILD. 

Haemorrhage  under  labour,  by  far  the 
most  frequently  occurs  after  the  birth  of 
the  child,  and  previously  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  placenta  ;  and  the  flow  is  often  most 
sudden,  rapid,  and  profuse.     At   the  very 
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time,  probably,  when  the  husband  and 
friends  are  congratulating  themselves  on 
what  they  consider  the  fortunate  termina- 
tion of  the  case,  and  when  the  medical  at- 
tendant is  joining  in  those  congratulation'^, 
danger  is  insidiously  hovering  around,  and 
death  is  sometimes  rapidly,  though  se- 
cretly, approaching. 

Dependent  on  entire  or  partial  sepnratinn  nf 
the  p/^rp»;a.~  Flooding  after  the  child's 
birth  is  dependent  on  the  same  general 
causes  as  before  its  expulsion — viz.  the  se- 
paration of  the  placenta,  more  or  less,  from 
its  uterine  attachment,  and  the  womb  not 
being  capable  of  contracting  its  cavity  so 
as  to  close  its  vessels.  We  know  that  un- 
less the  uterine  cavity  be  empty,  its  per- 
fect contraction  is  prevented,  and  conse- 
quently the  complete  closure  of  the  vessels 
is  impeded ;  and  that  so  long  there  is  a 
great  probability,  nay,  almost  a  certainty, 
of  haemorrhage  occurring.  If,  then,  the 
placenta  be  jjartially  or  wholly  retained  in 
the  uterus,  and  a  portion  of  it  be  separated 
from  its  attachment,  the  vessels  must  con- 
tinue open,  and  we  must  therefore  have 
more  or  less  of.discharge. 

Often  profuse  in  quantity- — There  is  al- 
ways, as  I  before  mentioned,  a  certain 
quantity  of  blood  lost  upon  the  separation 
of  the  placenta  and  its  protrusion  ;  usually 
amounting  to  a  few  ounces.  It  seems  to 
consist  of  not  much  more  than  that  por- 
tion which  was  contained  within  the  ute- 
rine vessels,  and  which  is  squeezed  out 
mechanically,  through  their  open  orifices, 
by  the  contraction  of  the  uterine  fibres;  so 
that  little  is  lost  to  the  system  generally. 
But  when  the  discharge  is  copious,  all  the 
vessels  of  the  body  areproportionably  emp- 
tied; and  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  blood  flows,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
instantaneous  depression  which  sometimes 
occurs. 

I  have  before  given  you  directions,  im- 
mediately after  the  child  is  se])arated,  and 
given  into  the  care  of  an  attendant,  to 
place  your  right  hand  between  the  thighs 
of  the  patient,  upon  the  abdomen,  that  you 
may  ascertain  the  state  of  the  uterus,  with 
regard  to  the  degree  of  contraction  it  has 
taken  on  itself,  and  whether  or  not  the 
placenta  has  passed  from  its  cavity ;  and 
I  have  mentioned  that  there  are  five  con- 
ditions in  which  it  may  be  found  differing 
essentially  from  one  another,  and  each  in- 
dicating a  state  of  greater  or  less  security. 

After  having  made  this  external  exami- 
nation, I  have  also  directed  you  to  pass 
the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand  into  the 
vagina,  and  examine  for  the  placenta  be- 
fore you  leave  the  bed-side  of  the  patient. 
I  have  informed  you,  that  we  may  feel  per- 
suaded the  placenta  is  in  the  uterine  ca- 
vity, if  that  organ  be  found  large  externally; 
but  we  become   positively  certain,  if,  on 


running  the  finger  along  the  funis  umbili- 
calis  up  to  the  pelvic  brim,  we  cannot  de- 
tect the  mass;  because,  if  it  be  lodging  in 
the  vagina,  it  would  be  within  our  easy 
reach. 

I  trust  it  dwells  in  your  remembrance, 
that  I  cautioned  you  most  strongly  against 
any  attempt  to  remove  the  placenta  from 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  by  traction  at  the  fu- 
nisumbilicalis,— considering  such  attempts 
dangerous,  and  therefore  highly  to  be  depre- 
cated, unless  the  insertion  of  the  cord  be 
most  easily  d  scoverable,  and  unless  the 
l)rincipal  bulk  of  the  mass  can  be  perfectly 
surrounded  by  the  finger,  introduced  as  in 
a  common  examination. 

Propriety  of  wailing  a  certain  time  for  the 
expuUion  of  the  placenta. — With  these  cau- 
tions in  our  mind,  then,  presuming  the 
patient  free  from  flooding,  we  are  to  wait 
a  certain  length  of  time  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  placenta  from  the  uterine  cavity : 
but  that  time  must  necessarily  have  a 
limit.  The  management  of  the  placenta, 
indeed,  has  at  diff'erent  ages  been  con- 
ducted on  the  most  diametrically  opposite 
principles.  From  the  w  ritings  of  Hippo- 
crates we  gather  that  it  was  not  the  cus- 
tom to  use  any  means  but  the  most  gentle 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  placenta ; 
but  Celsus  plainly  counsels  us  to  introduce 
the  right  hand  into  the  uterus,  and  remove 
the  secundines,  quoties  infans  protractns  est. 
Since,  however,  the  chapter  in  which  these 
words  occur  is  dedicated  to  the  method  to 
be  employed  for  delivering  a  dead  child, 
and  since  they  immediately  follow  his  in- 
structions to  that  effect,  we  may  naturally 
conclude  that  this  interference  was  only 
recommended  after  a  forced  delivery  had 
been  resorted  to,  and  not  in  common 
natural  cases;  and  the  word  proiiactns 
seems  to  favour  such  au  opinion.  It  has 
been  supposed,  indeed,  that  Celsus  coun- 
selled this  hasty  removal  of  the  placenta 
upon  all  occasions;  and  Denman  has  evi- 
dently  adopted  this  view;  but  I  cannot 
think  it  is  justified  by  the  expression  em- 
ployed, ^tius,  who  borrows  this  part  of 
his  work  from  Philumenus,  recommends 
that  the  placenta,  when  retained,  should 
be  removed  by  the  introduction  of  the 
hand;  and  that  if  the  os  uteri  be  shut, 
and  the  operation  consequently  rendered 
difiicult,  relaxing  means  should  be  used; 
that  the  endeavours,  however,  should  only 
be  persisted  in  for  the  first  and  second  day, 
and  if  unsuccessful,  that  the  woman  must 
no  longer  be  fatigued ;  for  in  a  few  days 
the  mass  will  putrify,  and  come  away 
in  a  dissolved  state.  Parey  recom- 
mended the  removal  of  the  placenta  im- 
mediately the  child  was  bom ;  but  at 
the  same  time  cautioned  his  readers  that 
it  was  to  be  done  in  the  gentlest  and  soft- 
est manner — first,  by  pulling  at  the  funis; 
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and  if  that  did  not  succeed,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  hand  into  the  utei'us.  Pa- 
rey's  advice  was  but  i)artially  followed; 
the  practice  inculcated  was  implicitly  ad- 
hered to  for  many  years,  while  the  excel- 
lent cautions  by  which  it  was  enveloped 
were  entirely  fort^otten ;  aiid  hence  the 
most  disastrous  efl'ccts  resulted.  The  hand 
was  rudely  thrust  into  the  uterus  on  all 
occasions,  and  the  placenta  as  rudely  torn 
away.  Nor  did  this  mischievous  custom 
receive  a  check  in  England  till  Dr.  Hunter 
determined  to  oi)pose  it  with  all  his  au- 
thority ;  for  the  instantaneous  withdrawal 
of  the  placenta  was  taught  by  Chapman  in 
173;5,  and  sanctioned  by  Manningham  in 
1739,  in  the  practice  at  the  lying-in  ward 
of  St.  James's  Infirmary,  which  was  the 
first  attcm])t  at  the  establishment  of  an 
liosjiital  for  parturient  women  in  this  me- 
troi)olis.  In  Smellie,  also,  we  find  the 
same  system  prevailing,  though  in  some 
degree  modified.  He  directs  us  to  let  the 
woman  rest  a  little  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
birth,  unless  there  be  danger  of  ha?mor- 
rhage,  "  that  the  uterus  may,  in  contract- 
ing, have  time  to  squeeze  and  separate  the 
placenta  from  its  inner  surface;"  then 
tnrning  the  funis  round  two  fingers,  or 
wrapping  it  in  a  cloth,  to  pull  gently  from 
side  to  side,  desiring  the  woman  to  assist 
our  endeavours  "  by  straining  as  if  she 
were  at  stool,  blowing  forcibly  into  her 
hand,  or  provoking  herself  to  retch,  by 
thrusting  her  finger  into  her  throat."  If 
by  these  methods  the  placenta  cannot  be 
brought  away,  to  introduce  the  hand  and 
deliver  it. 

Some  years  before  Hunter  commenced 
practice,  Ruysch,  whose  name  is  justly 
rendered  fiinious  as  an  anatomist,  particu- 
larly by  his  discovery  of  wax  injections, 
had  been  appointed  President  of  the  Ob- 
stetric College  at  Amsterdam,  and  was 
empowered  by  the  magistrates  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  midwifery  in  that  city. 
Numerous  cases  having  come  within  his 
knowledge,  illustrating  the  fatal  effects 
consequent  on  the  barbarous  custom  of 
that  age,  he  wrote  with  much  force  and 
ingenuity  against  it,  forbidding  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  ]>laeenta  in  any  case  ;  and  from 
his  si)lrited  o]iposilion  we  may  date  the 
commencement  of  the  ]irescnt  improved 
practice.  Ruysch  certainly  trusted  in  much 
too  great  a  degree  to  the  unaided  efforts  of 
nature,  and  himself  ran  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  JIuch  allowance  must,  however, 
be  made  for  the  strength  uf  his  language, 
and  his  universal  reliance  on  nature's 
powers,  since  his  arguments  were  intended 
to  uproot  a  most  pernicious  and  dangen)us 
practice  ;  and  they  must  be  regarded,  there- 
fore, as  those  of  a  partial  advocate.  Hun- 
ter, induced  by  the  sanu-  feeling;-,  andliav- 
ing  witnessed  the  tame  kind  of  calumitics. 


adopted  the  system  Ruysch  was  so  power- 
fully advocating ;  and  we  are  told  by  Uen- 
man,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hunter  him- 
self, that  after  much  thought  and  hesita- 
tion, his  colleague  in  the  obstetric  depart- 
ment of  the  IMiddlcsex  Hospital,  Dr.  Sandys, 
and  himself  agreed  to  leave  the  placenta  to 
be  expelled  entirely  by  nature,  without 
attempting  to  render  any  assistance  what- 
ever. In  the  first  instance  in  which  this 
eiperiment  was  tried,  twenty-four  hours 
elapsed  before  the  placenta  passed ;  but  as 
no  ill  conseciuences  followed,  the  trials 
were  repeated ;  and  it  soon  became  the  ge- 
neral rule  in  that  estal)lishment  to  leave 
the  expulsion  of  the  mass  to  nature's  un- 
assisted powers.  The  occurrence,  how- 
ever, of  some  fatal  cases  induced  Dr.  Hun- 
ter to  modify  his  treatment;  and  it  is  well 
known  that,  before  his  death,  he  was  ia 
the  habit  of  removing  the  placenta  l)y  the 
hand  if  flooding  supervened;  and  I  believe 
he  also  recommended  its  withdrawal  at  the 
expiration  of  four  hours  from  the  child's 
birth,  if  it  had  not  previously  passed,  al- 
though there  might  be  no  iKrmorrhage. 

Thus,  then,  in  the  present  day  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  following  the  most  rational 
and  judicious  practice  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, has  ever  been  adopted.  With  the 
fatal  consequences  attendant  on  profuse 
floodings  always  before  our  mind,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  remove  the  placenta  by  the 
introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus, 
as  soon  as  a  discharge  occurs  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  bring  the  patient's  life  into 
the  least  peril:  and  I  think  myself  war- 
ranted ahso  in  advising  you  to  abstract  it 
by  the  same  means,  provided  it  is  not  ex- 
pelled within  a  limited  period.  The  time, 
therefore,  that  we  are  to  wait  before  pro- 
ceeding to  withdraw  it,  becomes  a  matter 
for  our  consideration  of  deep  interest ;  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  four  hours 
will  ia  general  be  found  too  long.  In  my 
own  practice  I  am  generally  in  the  habit 
of  delaying  operating  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  the  child's  birth;  and  I  consider 
it  most  probable,  that  if  the  placenta  be 
not  exi)elled  into  the  vaginal  cavity  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  and  there  be  not 
more  than  the  usual  discharge,  it  will  al- 
most always  be  found  extensively  adherent 
to  the  uterine  structure;  for  if  no  adhesion 
exists,  we  may  expect  that  a  portion  of  the 
mass  will  be  separated,  and  hicinorrliage 
will  result.  Should  this  prove  the  case, 
then,  it  is  most  likely  that  every  hour's 
delay  will  increase  the  strength  of  the  ute- 
rine contractions  around  the  placental 
body,  and  consequently  add  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  will  l)eset  us  in  our  endea- 
vours to  remove  it. 

Still,  however,  under  these  circum- 
staiiei  s  time  must  not  entirely  guide  ns, 
xwn  its  lapse  be  our  only  indication  for  the 
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removal.  The  state  of  the  uterine  con- 
trattions  must  not  be  overlooked.  Should 
the  womb  be  acting  powerfully  and  vigo- 
rously, 1  should  be  induced  to  abstract  the 
placenta  earlier  than  the  specified  period, 
under  the  belief  that  adhesion  had  taken 
place,  or  that  irregular  contraction  in  the 
uterine  fibres  was  the  cause  of  its  being 
retained,  and  that  nature  would  not  be 
able  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  the 
case  unaided  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  uterus  remained  inactive  and  sluggish, 
I  might  be  inclined  to  delay  longer,  pro- 
vided there  was  no  alarming  discharge,  in 
the  hope  and  expectation  that  the  uterus 
would,  after  the  lapse  of  a  little  more  time, 
resume  its  expulsive  action,  and  terminate 
the  case  without  manual  assistance ;  and 
this  particularly  if  the  contractions  during 
the  birth  of  the  child  had  been  feeble,  or 
the  labour  lingering.  I  am  pretty  well 
persuaded,  that  in  the  majority  of  those 
instances  where  the  placenta  has  been  na- 
turally ex])elled  after  a  retention  of  many 
hours,  it  has  been  lodging  the  princi23al 
l)art  of  the  time  in  the  vagina,  totally  ex- 
cluded from  the  uterine  cavity;  and  this  I 
think  very  likely  to  have  happened  in  the 
case  related  to  have  occurred  under  Dr. 
Hunter's  superintendence,  because  the 
principle  on  which  it  was  conducted  was 
that  of  perfect  non  interference.  It  hap- 
pened to  me  once  to  be  called  to  a  pa- 
tient on  the  seventh  day  after  delivery  of 
a  mature  foetus,  in  whose  uterus  the  i)la- 
centa  still  remained;  it  was  completely  pu- 
trid, the  uterus  strongly  contracted  around 
it,  and  in  a  state  of  active  inflammation. 
Its  removal  was  perfectly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  the  orifice  would  not  admit  the 
introduction  of  two  fingers.  She  died  the 
next  day. 

Cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  pla- 
centa never  passed  from  the  uterus ;  it 
having  been  supposed  that  the  whole  or 
tlie  principal  part  of  it  had  been  absorbed 
by  the  action  of  the  uterine  vessels;— and 
some  continental  practitioners  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  strong  advocates  for  ascribing 
to  the  uterus  the  power  of  absorbing  por- 
tions of  placenta,  when  left  after  the 
child's  birth.  Knowing  the  astonishing 
resources  which  nature  possesses,  and  the 
wonderful  contrivances  she  adopts  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  system  to  a 
healthy  state,  we  should  scarcely  have  the 
temerity  to  deny  the  possibility  of  such 
an  occurrence,  even  were  it  not  admitted 
by  respectable  authority ;  but  we  should 
certainly  not  expect  that  the  placental  mass, 
or  any  great  proportion  of  it,  would  be 
removed  by  such  means;  and  we  should 
be  acting  most  unwisely  if  we  left  it  with- 
in the  uterus,  in  any  case,  with  that  hope. 

In  the  year  1829  I  was  requested  to  visit 
a  young  unmarried  woman,  of  rcspeetable 


connexions,  on  the  sixth  day  after  delivery 
of  a  first  child,  in  consequence  of  the  pla- 
centa being  still  retained  in  utero.  I 
learned  from  the  gentleman  who  had  at- 
tended the  case,  that  the  labour  had  been 
lingering;  the  child  at  full  time  born 
dead ;  that  the  funis  had  broken  from  the 
placenta  soon  after  the  birth,  and  the  mass 
had  never  come  away  ;  but  that  there  had 
been  no  haemorrhage.  I  found  the  uterus 
painful,  and  considerably  larger  than  it 
should  have  been,  had  the  cavity  been 
empty ;  the  discharge  from  the  vagina  was 
scputj',  and  slightly  putrid.  The  os  uteri 
was  almost  closed,  and  I  could  feel  no 
part  of  the  placenta.  She  was  suffering- 
under  a  slight  degree  of  fever;  but  there 
were  no  tirgent  symptoms  of  immediate 
danger.  Two  days  afterwards  slie  ap- 
peared much  in  the  same  state.  My  friend 
watched  her  narrowly  for  more  than  a 
month,  during  which  time  a  portion  of 
placenta,  the  size  of  a  walluut,  was  ex- 
pelled. She  recovered  her  health  per- 
fectly, and  returned  to  her  friends  in  about 
six  weeks.  I  am  informed  that  nothing 
more  passed  of  a  solid  character;  but  whe- 
ther she  has  ever  menstruated  I  do  not 
know.  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  specula- 
tions on  the  case,  as  to  whether  absorption 
may  have  taken  place,  or  what  change 
may  have  occurred  in  the  placenta  itself; 
but  I  place  every  reliance  on  the  state- 
ment, that  so  long,  at  any  rate,  as  she  re- 
mained under  my  friend's  immediate  su- 
perintendence, the  placental  mass  did  not 
escajje  from  the  vagina. 
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Besides  the  evidence  obtained  by  di- 
rect experiments  on  living  animals,  se- 
veral important  facts  have  been  gathered 
from  the  pathology  of  the  nervous  system 
in  man.  These  consist  of  cases  of  insulat- 
ed paralysis  of  either  motion  or  feeling, 
referred  to  the  changes  in  structure  ob- 
served after  death.  Sir  Charles  Bell  has 
himself  recorded  several  examples  of  this 
kind,  strongly  confirming  his  experimental 
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results ;  and  others  of  similar  tendency  are 
scattered  throii<rh  the  successive  volumes 
of  IMa2:cndie's  Journal.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  evidence  of  this  kind  is  sel- 
dom distinct  and  conclusive.  The  struc- 
tural changes,  induced  by  disease,  are 
rarely  so  circumscribed  in  scrt  and  extent, 
as  to  represent  adcrjuately  the  operations 
of  the  scalpel;  and  often  when  they  are 
thus  isolated  within  anatomical  bounding 
lines,  they  afl'ect,  by  pressure,  or  by  the 
spread  of  the  same  morbid  process,  in  a 
degree  too  slight  to  leave  decided  traces, 
the  functions  of  contiguous  parts ;  thus 
clouding  the  judgments  of  the  best  patho- 
logists, and  invalidating  their  inferences. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  remarkable  case 
described  by  Professor  Royer  C'ollard,  to 
•which  these  objections  do  not  apply. — 
Sprevale,  an  invalided  soldier,  \^as  up- 
wards of  seventeen  years  the  subject  of 
medical  observation  in  the  Maison  de 
Sante  of  Charenton.  This  individual  re- 
mained for  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life 
with  the  legs  and  thighs  permanently 
crossed,  and  totally  incapable  of  motion, 
though  retaining  their  sensibility.  On 
opening  after  death  the  spinal  canal,  there 
was  found  the  pultaceous  softening  [ranwl- 
Imement)  of  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the 
medulla,  and  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
fibrous  cords  which  form  it.  The  anterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  had  also  lost 
their  accustomed  consistency ;  while  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  spinal  cord,  audits 
investing  membrane,  were  healthy.  Seve- 
ral of  the  cases  observed  by  Sir  Charles 
Eell  furnish  also  unequivocal  proof  of  the 
soundness  of  the  views  de\  eloped  by  expe- 
riment. 

There  exist,  indeed,  few  truths  in  phy- 
siology established  on  so  wide  and  solid  a 
basis  of  experimental  research  and  patho- 
logical observation,  as  those  deduced  by 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  original  discoverer, 
and  by  iMagendie,  his  successor  in  tlie  path 
of  inquiry,  respecting  the  olKces  of  the 
spinal  medulla.  This  organ  may  now  be 
regarded  as  mainly,  if  not  solely,  a  medium 
of  intercourse  between  the  external  world 
and  the  brain,  and  again  between  the  brain 
and  tjie  voluntary  muscles ;  its  two  anterior 
columns  l)eing  subservient  to  motion,  its 
two  ])osterior  to  sensa'ion. 

The  work  of  Legallois,  entitled,  "  Ex- 
periences sur  le  Principe  de  la  Vic,  notam- 
ment  sur  cclui  des  Mouvemens  du  Coeur 
et  sur  le  Siege  de  ce  Principe,"  was  the 
first  remarkable  essay  on  the  rclaliuns  be- 
tween the  heart  and  the  spinal  cord.  It 
will,  however,  be  suflicicntto  allude  in  ge- 
neral terms  to  the  conclusions  of  F^egallois, 
since  they  have  been  entirely  subverted  by 
tlie  subsequent  researches  of  Dr.  Wilson 
Philip  and  M.  Flourens.  ],egallois's 
)nain    doctrine    was,    that    tlic    ])rincii>lc 


which  animates  each  part  of  the  body  re- 
sides in  that  part  of  the  spinal  medulla 
whence  its  nerves  have  their  origin  ;  and 
that  it  is  also  from  the  spinal  cord  that 
the  heart  derives  the  piinciple  of  its  life 
and  its  motion.  The  experimental  proof 
supposed  to  establish  these  propositions 
consisted  in  destroying  in  different  rabbits 
portions  of  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lum- 
bar medulla.  Cessation  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion was  affirmed  to  be  the  constant  result 
of  the  operation ;  but  even  in  some  of  Le- 
gallois's  own  experiments,  the  motions  of 
the  heart  continued  after  considerable  in- 
jury had  been  inflicted  on  the  spinal  cord, 
and  especially  on  its  lower  divisions.  Still 
more  unequivocal  is  the  evidence  tliat  has 
been  advanced  by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  in 
his  Inquiry  into  the  I,aws  of  the  Vital 
Functions.  His  experiments,  which  were 
very  numerous  and  judiciously  varied,  show 
that  the  circulation  continues  long  after 
entire  removal  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
that  by  artificially  maintaining  respiration, 
the  motions  of  the  heart  may  be  almost  in- 
definitely prolonged.  Flourens,  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  fllem.  de  I'Academie, 
has  lately  confirmed  Dr.  Philip's  views: 
he  has  shewn  that  the  circulation  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
The  influence  apparently  exerted  is  only 
secondary,  being  due  to  the  suspension  of 
the  respiratory  movements.  Thus  all 
those  portions  of  the  spinal  marrow  which 
can  be  destroyed  in  the  different  classes  of 
animals  without  aiTesting  respiration,  may 
be  removed  without  affecting  the  circula- 
tion. In  fishes  and  frogs  the  entire  spinal 
cord  may  be  destroyed  without  checking 
the  heart's  motions,  because  in  these 
classes  the  medulla  oblongata  presides  ex- 
clusively over  the  respiratory  function. 

Xerves. — The  classification  of  nerves 
which  is  most  convenient  to  the  physiolo- 
gist, is  based  upon  their  vital  properties  or 
functions.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
distribute  them  into — 1,  nerves  of  motion  ; 
'2,  nerves  both  of  motion  and  seubation; 
3,  the  nerves  ministering  to  the  senses  of 
sight,  smell,  and  hearing;  and  4,  the  gan- 
glionic system,  or,  according  to  Bichat, 
nerves  of  organic  life.  Sir  Charles  Bell 
has  added  a  fifth  class,  comprising  nerves 
which  he  supposes  arc  dedicated  to  the  re- 
spiratory motions;  but  it  will  afterwards 
appear,  that  the  existence  of  an  exclusive 
system  of  respiratory  nerves  is  not  suj)- 
l)orted  by  sufficient  evidence. 

I.  The  first  class  of  nerves,  exercising 
the  single  office  of  conveying  motion,  com- 
])rehcnds  the  third,  fourth,  sixth,  portio 
dura  of  the  seventh,  the  nintli,  and  per- 
hajis  two  divisions  of  the  eighth,  viz.  the 
glosso-jiharyngeal  and  spinal  accessor}^ 
Mr.  II.  I\Iayo's  ex]>crinR'nts,  detailed  in  his 
Analoniical  and   Piiysiological  Commcn- 
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tarics.  No.  11  (and  Journal  de  Physique, 
torn,  iii.)  throw  much  light  on  the  func- 
tions of  several  of  these  nerves.  The  mo- 
tions of  the  iris,  he  shows,  require  the  in- 
teg:rity  of  the  third  i)air,  division  of  these 
nerves  beina:  always  followed  l)y  full  dila- 
tation of  the  pupils,  which  cease  to  be 
obedient  to  the  stimulus  of  light.  If  the 
divided  end  of  the  nerve  communicating 
with  the  eye  be  pinched  by  the  forceps, 
the  iris  contracts.  Hence  it  is  apparent 
that  diminution  of  the  aperture  of  the  pu- 
pil is  the  result  of  action,  and  dilatation  of 
the  pu]iil  the  result  of  relaxation,  of  the 
iris.  Flourens  has  shown  that  complete 
extirpation  of  the  tubercula  quadrigemina 
also  paralj'ses  the  iris,  and  that  irritation 
of  those  bodies  excites  its  contractions. 
The  same  effect  is  noticed  by  Mayo  to 
arise  from  division  or  irritation  of  the  op- 
tic nerve.  He  divided  the  optic  nerves 
within  the  cranium  of  a  pigeon  imme- 
diately after  decapitation.  When  the  end 
of  the  nerve  connected  with  the  ball  of  the 
eye  was  seized  in  the  forceps,  no  action 
ensued ;  but  when  the  end  attached  to  the 
brain  was  irritated,  the  iris  immediately 
contracted.  These  several  experiments 
clearly  indicate  the  dependence  of  the  iris 
upon  the  optic  nerve,  upon  the  tubercula 
from  which  one  root  of  that  nerve  springs, 
and  upon  the  third  pair.  The  stimulus  of 
light  impinges  upon  the  retina,  is  conveyed 
along  the  optic  nerve  through  the  tubercle 
to  the  sensoriura,  whence  the  motive  im- 
pression is  propagated  to  the  iris  by  the 
third  encephalic  nerve. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  define  the  precise 
mode  of  action  of  the  pathetic!,  or  fourth 
pair  of  nerves.  Sir  Charles  Bell  supposes 
that  they  are  destined  "  to  provide  for  the 
insensible  and  instinctive  rolling  of  the 
eye-ball,  and  to  associate  this  motion  of 
the  eye-ball  with  the  winking  motions  of 
the  eye-lids."  He  even  conjectures,  that 
"  the  influence  of  the  fourth  nerve  is,  on 
certain  occasions,  to  cause  a  relaxation  of 
the  muscle  to  which  it  goes."  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  from  its  exclusive  distribu- 
tion to  the  superior  oblique  muscle,  that 
the  fourth  is  a  nerve  of  motion.  The  sixth 
nerve  is  also  a  nerve  of  voluntary  motion, 
and  is  sent  to  the  rectus  extcruus  of  the 
eye-ball. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  has  placed  the  portio 
dura  of  the  seventh  pair  among  his  respi- 
ratoiy  nerves.  There  is,  however,  no 
doubt  that  it  is  simi)ly  a  motive  nerve,  and 
that  it  is  indeed  the  only  nerve  of  motion 
which  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
except  those  of  the  lower  jaw  and  palate. 
Division  of  this  nerve  occasions  no  ex- 
pression of  pain,  according  to  Bell;  but 
Mayo's  experience  is  opposed  to  this  ab- 
sence of  sensibility.  "  The  motion  of  the 
nostril  of  the  same  side  instantly  ceased, 


after  its  section  in  an  ass,  and  that  side  of 
the  face  remained  at  rest  and  placid  dur- 
ing the  highest  excitement  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  respiratory  organs."  These 
and  similar  observations  are  all  consistent 
with  the  opinion,  that  the  seventh  is  sim- 
ply a  nerve  of  voluntary  motion.  It  will 
afterwards  aj)pear  that  it  has  no  claim  to 
any  further  endowment. 

Mr.  Herbert  Mayo  infers  from  his  expe- 
riments, that  the  three  divisions  of  the 
eighth  pair  are  all  nerves  both  of  motion 
and  sensation.  Thus  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geus  is  a  nerve  of  motion  to  the  pharynx, 
and  perhaps  of  sensibility  to  the  tongue. 
He  observed  that,  "  on  irritating  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve  in  an  animal  recently 
killed,  the  muscular  fibres  about  the  pha- 
I'ynx  acted,  but  not  those  of  the  tongue." 
Irritation  of  the  spinal  accessory  produced 
both  muscular  contractions  and  pain.  The 
par  vagum,  he  conceives,  bestows  sensibi- 
lity on  the  membrane  of  the  larynx,  be- 
sides conveying  the  motive  stimulus  to  its 
muscles.  This  nerve  has  been  [he  subject 
of  experiment  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
Legallois  has  minutely  described  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  successive  inquirers. 
These  were  singularly  discordant,  and 
gave  origin  to  the  most  opposite  theories 
of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  par  vagum. 
In  the  greater  number  of  experiments, 
section  of  this  nerve  was  followed,  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  interval,  by  death.  Pic- 
colhomini  contended  that  the  division  of 
the  nerve  was  fatal,  from  its  arresting  the 
movements  of  the  heart,  and  after  him 
Willis  supported  the  same  doctrine.  By 
Haller,  on  the  contrary,  the  cause  of  death 
was  sought  in  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
functions.  Bichat  and  Uupuytren  seem  to 
have  been  the  first  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
the  true  seat  of  injury.  The  former  re- 
marked that  the  respiration  became  very 
laborious  after  section  of  the  nerve,  and 
Dupuytren  distinctly  traced  death  to  as- 
phyxia. Legallois  has  established  by  nu- 
merous experiments- the  accuracy  of  this 
last  view.  He  has  shown  that,  in  very 
young  animals,  death  is  the  immediate 
consequence  of  the  operation  of  cutting 
either  the  par  vagum  or  its  recurrent 
branch,  and  that  the  suddenness  of  the  ef- 
fect is  due  to  the  narrowness  of  the  aper- 
ture of  the  glottis  in  early  age.  In  adult 
animals,  the  asphyxia  is  induced  by  the 
effusion  of  serous  fluids,  and  ropy  disco- 
loured mucus,  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
air-cells.  More  recently.  Dr.  Wilson 
Philip  has  practised  the  section  of  the  par 
vagum  with  an  esjiecial  reference  to  its  in- 
fluence upon  digestion.  He  divided  the 
nerve  below  the  origin  of  the  inferior  la- 
ryngeal branch,  as  in  this  case  the  dys])- 
noea  is  much  less  considerable  than  when 
the  wound  is  inflicted  on  the  higher  por- 
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tion.  It  was  found,  in  all  these  trials, 
that  food  introduced  into  the  stomach  af- 
ter the  operation  remained  wholly  undi- 
gested. Hence  Dr.  Philip  infers  the  de- 
pendence of  secretion  upon  nervous  in- 
fluence— a  conclusion,  it  has  been  remarked 
by  Dr.  Alison,  not  logically  deducihle  from 
the  experimental  data. 

The  par  vagum  cannot  then,  it  is  ob- 
vious, be  included  in  the  class  of  nerves 
subservient  solely  to  motion;  and  it  is 
even  doubtful  whether  the  other  two  divi- 
si(ms  of  the  eighth  pair  are  not  also  en- 
dowed with  sensibility.  Respecting  the 
function  of  the  ninth,  or  lingual,  there  is, 
however,  no  place  for  hesitation.  It  has 
been  experimentally  proved  by  Mr.  Mayo 
to  supply  the  muscles  of  the  tongue ; 
though  lie  also  asserts  that  pinching  it 
with  the  forceps  excited  pain.  Three  of 
these  nerves,  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth, 
arise,  it  was  first  remarked  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  from  a  tract  of  medullary  matter 
continiious  with  the  anterior  column  of 
the  spinal  marrow;  and  hence  their  ex- 
clusive office  of  conducting  motive  im- 
pressions. 

II.  There  are  thirty-two  pairs  of  nerves 
of  similar  anatomical  origin  and  composi- 
tion, which  possess  the  twol'old  office  of 
communicating  motion  and  sensation.  Of 
these,  all  excepting  one  (the  fifth  pair  of 
the  cerebral  nerves)  spring  from  the  spinal 
marrow.  These  thirty-one  i^airs  are  pre- 
cisely analogous  in  formation,  being  all 
constituted  of  two  distinct  series  of  roots, 
one  from  the  anterior  column,  and  one 
from  the  posterior  column  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  The  posterior  funiculi  collected 
together  form  a  ganglion,  seated  just  be- 
fore this  root  is  joined  by  the  anterior 
root.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the 
power  of  propagating  sensation  resides  in 
the  posterior  column,  and  in  the  nervous 
roots  arising  from  it,  and  that  the  motive 
faculty  has  its  scat  in  the  anterior  column 
and  roots.  The  evidence,  also,  sujiplied 
by  J3ell  and  Magendie,  that  the  spinal 
nerves  are  hence  nerves  of  double  office, 
has  been  fully  detailed.  It  remains,  then, 
to  estal)lish  "the  title  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
cerebral  nerves  to  be  included  in  the  same 
class  with  the  spinal  nerves. 

The  analogy  in  structure  and  mode  of 
origin  l)ctween  the  fjltli  pair  and  the  nerves 
of  the  spiise  has  been  long  matter  of  obser- 
vati(m.  Prochaska  has  tlius  distinctly  no- 
ticed it  in  a  passage  of  his  essay  De  Struc- 
tura  Nervorum,  published  in"  1779,  first 
])ointed  out  to  me  by  my  friend  Dr. 
llolme: — "  Quai^e  omnium  cerebri  nervo- 
rum, solum  quintum  par  post  ortum  suum 
more  nervorum  spinaliuin,  ganglion  .scmi- 
lunare  dictum,  faeere  debet?  sub  quo  pe- 
culiaris  funiculorum  fasciculus  ad  tertium 
quinti  paris  rauiuin,  maxillarcm  inferio- 


rem  dictum,  properat,  insalutato  ganglio 
similunari,  ad  similitudinem  radicum  an- 
teriorum  nervorum  spinalium  ?"  Soem- 
mering has  also  pointed  out  with  equal 
clearness  the  resemblance  in  distribution 
between  the  smaller  root  of  the  fifth,  and 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
But  Sir  Charles  Bell  was  the  first  to  esta- 
blish the  identity  of  their  functions,  and 
to  arrange  them  prominently  in  the  same 
natural  division.  His  experiment  con- 
sisted in  exposing  the  fifth  pair  at  its  root, 
in  an  ass,  the  moment  the  animal  was 
killed.  "  On  irritating  the  nerve,  the 
muscles  of  the  jaw  acted,  and  the  jaw  was 
closed  with  a  snaj).  On  dividing  the  root 
of  the  nerve  in  a  living  animal,  the  jaw  fell 
relaxed."  In  another  experiment  the  su 
perior  maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve 
was  exposed.     "  Touching  this  nerve  gave 

acute  pain ; the  side  of  the  lip 

was  observed  to  hang  low,  and  it  was 
dragged  to  the  other  side."  Sir  Charles 
Bell  concluded  that  the  fifth  nerve  and  its 
branches  are  endowed  with  the  attributes 
of  motion  and  sensation.  This,  though 
correct  as  regards  the  nerve  itself,  viewed 
as  a  whole,  is  strictly  true  only  of  the  low- 
est of  its  three  diviiions,  viz.  the  inferior 
maxillary.  The  ojdithalmic  and  the  su- 
perior maxillary,  the  subject  of  the  last  ex- 
])eriment,  are  nerves  simply  of  sensation. 
Mr.  Herbert  fllayo,  in  the  essay  already  re- 
ferred to,  has  ])ointed  out  this  error,  and 
has  defined  with  minute  precision  the  re- 
lative offices  of  the  fifth  and  seventh 
nerves.  By  a  careful  dissection  of  the 
fifth  nerve  he  found  that  the  anterior 
branch,  or  smaller  root,  which  goes,  as 
Prochaska  was  aware,  entirely  to  the  infe- 
rior maxillary,  is  distributed  exclusively  to 
the  circumllexus  palati,  the  pterygoids, 
and  temporal  and  masseter  7niiscles.  He 
observed,  that  section  of  the  supra  and  in- 
fra-orbitar  branches,  and  of  the  inferior 
maxillary,  near  the  foramina,  whence  they 
emerge,  induces  loss  of  sensation  in  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  face.  It  may 
then  be  regarded  as  fully  proved,  that  the 
trigeminus,  or  fifth  pair,  is  the  nerve 
which  bestows  sensation  on  the  face  and 
its  appendages,  and  motion  only  on  the 
muscles  connected  with  the  lower  jaw. 
The  other  muscles  of  the  face  derive  their 
motive  power  from  the  ])ortio  dura  of  the 
seventh  nerve. 

M.  Magendie  has  also  published  several 
memoirs  on  the  functions  of  the  fifth  pair. 
In  these  he  attem])ts  to  ])ro\e  that  the 
olfactory  nerve  is  not  the  nerve  of  smell ; 
that  the  optic  is  but  partially  the  nerve 
of  vision  ;  and  that  the  auditory  is  not  the 
])rincipal  nerve  of  hearing.  It  is  in  the 
fifth  jiair  that  he  supposes  all  these  dis- 
tinct and  special  emlownicnts  to  reside. 
But  the  experimental  proof  will  be  found 
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til  be  t^ingulaily  inconclusive.  The  olfac- 
tory nerves  were  entirely  destroyed  in  a 
dog.  After  the  operation,  it  continued 
sensible  to  strong  odours — as  of  ammonia, 
acetic  acid,  or  essential  oil  of  lavender; 
anil  the  introduction  of  a  probe  into  the 
nasal  cavity  excited  the  same  motions  and 
pain  as  in  an  unmutilated  dog.  The  fifth 
pair  was  then  divided  in  several  young  ani- 
mals, the  olfactory  being  left  entire.  All 
signs  of  the  perception  of  strongly  odorous 
substances  — as  sneezing,  rubbing  the  nose, 
or  turning  away  the  head — entirely  disap- 
jieared.  From  these  facts,  Magendie  in- 
fers that  the  seat  of  the  sensations  of  smell 
is  in  the  fifth,  and  not  in  the  first  pair  of 
nerves.  It  is  obvious  that  JIagendic  has 
confounded  two  modes  of  sensation,  which 
are  essentially  distinct  in  their  nature  and 
in  their  organic  scat — viz.  thetnic  percep- 
tions of  smell,  and  the  common  sensibility 
of  the  nasal  passages.  The  phenomena, 
which  he  observed  to  cease  after  the  section 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  are  the  results  of  simple 
irritation  of  the  ])ituitary  membrane,  and 
ai'c  manifestly  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  sense  of  smelling,  since  they  are  pro- 
ducible by  all  powerful  chemical  agents, 
even  though  inodorous — as,  for  example,  by 
sulphuric  acid.  No  proof  has  been  given 
that  the  true  olfactory  perceptions  do  not 
survive  the  destruction  of  the  fiftli  pair. 
Indeed,  in  a  subsequent  paper,  Magendie 
confesses  that  the  loss  of  sensibility  in  the 
nasal  membrane,  after  section  of  the  fifth, 
does  not  prove  the  residence  of  the  sense 
of  smell  in  the  hranches  of  that  nerve ; 
but  merely  that  the  olfactory  nerve  re- 
(juircs,  for  its  perfect  action,  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  fifth  pair,  and  that  it  jios- 
sesses  only  a  special  sensibility  to  odorous 
particles. 

There  is  even  less  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  fifth  pair  is  in  any  degree  subser- 
vient to  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing.  After 
cutting  this  nerve  on  one  side,  the  flame  of 
a  torch  was  suddenly  brought  near  the  eye, 
without  inducing  contraction  of  thepui>il ; 
but  the  direct  light  of  the  sun  caused  the 
animal  to  close  its  eyelids.  Thus  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  retina,  though  somewhat 
impaired,  was  not  destroyed  by  division  of 
the  fifth  pair.  But  section  of  the  optic 
nerves  was  immediately  followed  by  total 
blindness.  In  another  rabbit,  Magendie 
divided  the  filth  pair  on  one  side,  and  the 
optic  nerve  on  the  otlier.  The  animal, 
he  states,  was  completely  deprived  of  sight, 
though  the  eye,  in  which  the  fifth  pair  only 
liad  been  cut,  remained  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  the  solar  rays.  No  evidence, 
however,  is  offered  to  shew  that  the  ani- 
mal was  entirely  blind  :  on  the  contrary, 
the  only  change  observed,  on  approaching 
a  torch  to  an  zuiinjiircd  eye,  was  contraction 
of  the  iris ;  and  this,  wc  are  told,  was  ac- 


tually observed  in  the  eye  of  the  side  on 
which  the  fifth  nerve  had  been  divided. 

Magendie  has  assigned  another  singular 
function  to  the  fifth  pair — viz.  to  preside 
over  the  nutrition  of  the  eye.  Twenty- 
four  hours  after  section  of  this  nerve,  inci- 
pient opacity  of  the  cornea  was  observed, 
which  gradually  increased  till  the  cornea 
became  as  white  as  alabaster.  There  was 
also  great  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva 
extending  to  the  iris,  with  secretion  of  pus, 
and  formation  of  false  membranes  in  the 
anterior  chamber.  About  the  eighth  day, 
the  cornea  began  to  detach  itself  from  the 
sclerotica,  the  centre  ulcerated,  and  the 
humours  of  the  eye  finally  escaped,  leaving 
only  a  small  tubercle  in  the  orbit.  In  this 
c-;periment,  the  nerve  had  I)een  divided  in 
the  temporal  fossa,  but  when  cut  immedi- 
ately after  leaving  the  pons  Varolii,  the 
morbid  changes  were  less  marked,  the 
movements  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  were 
preserved,  the  inflammation  was  limited  to 
the  superior  part  of  the  eye,  and  the  opa- 
city occupied  only  a  small  segment  of  the 
circumference  of  the  cornea.  After  divi- 
sion of  the  nerve  near  its  origin  in  the  me- 
dulla, no  traces  of  disease  were  discover- 
able in  the  eye  till  the  seventh  day,  and 
these  symptoms  never  became  very  promi- 
nent. Several  cases  have  been  since  re- 
corded of  structural  disease  of  this  nerve 
in  the  human  subject,  with  the  concomi- 
tant symptoms.  That  of  liaine,  described 
by  Serres,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  Magendie's 
Jourmtl,  furnishes  strong  support  to  the 
views  of  Magendie. 

A  difl'erent  explanation  of  this  fact,  and 
of  others,  which  have  a  tendency  to  refer 
secretion  and  nutrition  to  the  control  of 
the  nervous  system,  has  been  proposed  by 
Dr.  Alison.  Mucous  surfaces  are  jirotected 
from  the  contact  of  air  and  foreign  bodies 
by  a  copious  secretion,  which  is  evidently 
regulated  in  amount  by  their  sensibility, 
since  it  is  increased  by  any  unusual  irrita- 
tion. This  is  especially  true  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  eye.  Now  section  of  the 
fifth  pair  is  known  to  paralyse  the  sensibi- 
lity of  that  organ,  and  the  contact  of  air 
or  other  irritating  body  upon  the  insensible 
membrane,  instead  of  inducing  an  aug- 
mented mucous  discharge,  will  excite  the 
inflammatory  process  described  by  Magen- 
die. The  disorder  of  the  digestive  func- 
tion, which  followed  division  of  the  par 
vagum  in  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Wilson 
Philip,  and  the  ulceration  of  the  coats  of 
the  bladder  after  injury  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  are  attributed,  by 
Dr.  Alison,  to  the  same  cause. 

The  class  of  nerves  which  comprehends 
the  fifth  pair  and  the  thirty-one  pairs  of 
spinal  nerves,  liccomes,  after  the  union  of 
their  roots,  invested  with  a  two-fold  en- 
dowment,  and  continues  so    throughout 
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their  entire  course  and  final  distribution  to 
the  muscular  tissue.  It  would  api)car,  in- 
deed, from  a  later  paper  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  that  nerves  of  sensation,  as  well  as 
of  motion,  are  necessary  to  the  perfect  ac- 
tion of  the  voluntary  muscles.  "  Between 
the  brain  and  the  muscles  tbe re  is  a  circle 
of  nerves;  one  nerve  conveys  the  influence 
from  the  brain  to  the  muscle  j  another 
gives  the  sense  of  the  condition  of  the 
muscle  to  the  brain."  In  the  case  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  tliis  circle  of  intercourse  is 
at  least  probable;  but  proof  of  its  neces- 
sity must  be  obtained  from  observino^  the 
habitudes  of  those  encephalic  nerves  which 
minister  exclusively  to  motion.  iS'ow  it  is 
found,  on  minute  dissection,  that  the  mus- 
cles of  the  eye-ball,  which  are  supplied  by 
the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  motive  nerves, 
also  receive  sensitive  filaments  from  the 
ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth ;  and  that 
tlie  muscles  of  the  face,  to  which  the 
portio  dura  is  distributed,  are al«^o furnished 
with  branches  of  sensation  from  the  fifth. 
Sir  Charles  Bell  has  further  shewn  that 
the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  which 
the  motive  impression  is  propagated  by  tlie 
muscular  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary, 
draw  nervous  sui)])lies  also  from  tlie  gan- 
glionic or  sensitive  branch  of  that  division 
of  the  fifth  pair.  This  complicated  pro- 
vision has  its  origin,  he  supposes,  in  its  be- 
ing "  necessary  to  the  governance  of  the 
muscular  frame  that  there  should  be  con- 
sciousness of  the  state  or  degree  of  action 
of  the  muscles." 

III.  The  olfactory,  auditory,  and  optic 
nerves, are  gifted  with  a  special  sensibility 
to  the  objects  of  the  external  senses,  to 
which  they  respectively  minister.  j\Iagen- 
die  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  prove, 
experimentally,  that  they  do  not  also  share 
the  common  or  tactile  sensibility.  He  ex- 
posed the  olfactory  nerves,  and  found,  that 
like  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  from 
whence  they  spring,  they  are  insensible  to 
pressure,  pricking,  or  even  laceration. 
Strong  ammonia  was  dropped  upon  tliem 
without  eliciting  any  signs  of  feeling.  The 
optic  nerve,  and  its  expansion  on  the  re- 
tina, participate  with  the  olfactory  in  this 
insensibility  to  stimulants.  This  was 
proved  by  Magendie,  in  the  human  sub- 
ject as  well  as  in  animals.  In  performing 
the  operation  of  depressing  the  opaque 
lens,  he  repeatedly  touched  the  retina,  in 
two  did'erent  individuals,  without  awaken- 
ing the  slightest  sensation.  The  portio 
mollis,  or  acoustic  nerve,  was  also  touched, 
pressed,  and  even  torn,  without  causing 
pain. 

IV'.  The  functions  of  the  ganglia  of  the 
great  sympathetic  nerve,  and  its  intricate 
plexuses  and  anastomotic  connexions,  are 
matter,  at  jnTsent,  of  conjecture.  I)r. 
Jolmslone,  in  an  Essay  on  llic  I'se  of  the 


Ganglions,  published  in  1771,  has  de- 
scribed a  few  inconclusive  experiments  on 
the  cardiac  nerves.  He  supposes  that 
"  ganglions  are  the  instruments  by  which 
the  motions  of  the  heart  and  intestines  are 
rendered  uniformly  involuntary  ;" — a  no- 
tion which  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  shewn  to 
be  totally  unsound.  The  best  history  of 
opinions,  to  which  indeed  our  knowledge 
reduces  itself,  will  be  found  in  the  physio- 
logical section  of  Lobstein's  work,  De 
Ken.i  ^ijmpathetici  Fabrica,    Usu,  et  Motbis. 

In  the  earliest  of  his  communications  to 
the  Royal  Society,  as  well  as  in  his  last 
work  on  the  Nervous  System,  Sir  Charles 
Bell  has  maintained  the  existence  of  a  se- 
parate class  of  nerves,  subservient  to  the 
regular  and  the  associated  actions  of  respi- 
ration. The  origins  of  these  nerves  "  are 
in  a  line  or  series,  and  from  a  distinct 
column  of  the  spinal  mari'ow.  Behind 
the  corpus  olivare,  and  anterior  to  that 
process,  which  descends  from  the  cerebel- 
lum, called  sometimes  the  corpus  resti- 
forme,  a  convex  strip  of  medullary  matter 
may  be  observed.  From  this  tract  of  me- 
dullary matter,  on  the  side  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  arise,  in  succession  from  above 
downwards,  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh 
nerve,  the  glosso-pharyngeus  nerve,  the 
nerve  of  the  par  vagum,  the  nervus  ad  par 
vagum  accessorius,  and,  as  I  imagine,  the 
phrenic  and  the  external  respiratory 
nerves."  The  fourth  pair  is  also  received 
into  the  same  class. 

This  doctrine  of  an  exclusive  system  of 
res])iratory  nerves,  associated  in  function 
by  virtue  of  an  anatomical  relation  of  their 
roots,  has  not,  as  Sir  Charles  Bell  seems 
himself  aware,  received  the  concurrence  of 
many  intelligent  physiologists  of  this 
country  or  of  the  Continent.  Mr.  Herbert 
Mayo,  in  the  admirable  Essay  already  re- 
ferred to,  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  true 
relations  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  nerves. 
He  has  shewn  that  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
excepting  those  already  enumerated,  which 
elevate  the  lower  jaw,  receive  their  motive 
nerves  exclusively  from  the  seventh,  and 
consequently  that  this  nerve  must  govern 
all  their  motions,  voluntary  as  well  as  re- 
spiratory. But  Dr.  Aliscm,  in  his  very  ela- 
borate paper  ''  On  the  Physiological  Prin- 
ciple of  Sympathy,"  has  cast  considerable 
doubts  on  the  soundness  of  this  part  of  Sir 
Charles  Bell's  arrangement,  as  respects 
not  only  the  individual  nerves  thus  classed 
together,  but  even  the  general  principle  on 
which  the  entire  system  rests.  The  rea- 
soning of  Dr.  Alison  consists,  first,  in  re- 
ferring the  i)henomena  of  natural  and  ex- 
cited respiration  to  the  comprehensive  or- 
der of  sympathetic  actions.  In  these,  "  the 
phenomenon  observed  is,  that  on  an  irrita- 
tion or  stimulus  being  applied  to  one  part 
of    the    bodv,    the    voluntary    muscles    of 
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another,  and  often  distant  part,  are  thrown 
into  action."  Now  it  has  been  long  since 
fully  established  by  Dr.  VVhytt,  that  these 
associations  in  function  cannot  be  referred 
to  any  connexions,  either  in  origin  or 
in  course,  of  the  nerves  supplying  remote 
organs  so  sympathizing ;  and  that  a  sensa- 
tion is  the  necessary  antecedent  of  the  re- 
sulting muscular  action.  Tims  it  is  known 
that  these  actions  cease  in  the  state  of 
coma — are  not  excited  when  the  mind  is 
strongly  impressed  by  any  other  .sensation 
or  thought— and  that  the  same  muscular 
contractions  may  be  induced  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  different  parts  of  the  body,  pro- 
vided the  same  sensation  be  excited.  Dr. 
Alison  has,  however,  failed  to  shew  that 
the  essential  acts  of  inspiration — viz.  the 
contractions  of  the  diaphragm  and  inter- 
costals — require  the  intervention  of  a  sen- 
sation. Their  continuance  in  the  state  of 
coma,  and  in  the  experiments  of  Legallois 
and  Flourens  after  the  entire  removal  of 
the  brain,  and  their  distinct  reference  by 
these  two  inquirers  to  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, which  has  never  been  supposed  to  be 
the  seat  of  sensation,  prove  tliem  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  will  and  of  perception. 
But  this  is  true  only  of  the  essential,  not 
of  the  associated  respiratory  phenomena. 

Dr.  Alison  proceeds  to  shew  that  there 
is  equal  reason  for  classing  almost  all  the 
nerves  of  the  brain,  and  many  more  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  with  those  exclusively  named 
respiratory  by  Sir  Charles  Bell.  Thus  the 
lingual  nerve  governs  an  infinite  number 
of  motions  strictly  associated  with  respi- 
ration :  the  inferior  maxillary  "  moves  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  action  of 
sucking,  —  an  action  clearly  instinctive 
W'hen  first  performed  by  the  infant,  fre- 
quently repeated  voluntarily  during  life, 
and  always  in  connexion  with  the  act  of 
respiration."  Again,  the  sensitive  branches 
of  the  fifth  pair  co-operate  in  the  act  of 
sneezing.  But  if  these  nerves  be  admitted 
into  the  system,  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  that  system — viz.  origin  in  a  line  or 
series — is  at  once  violated.  Nor  is  this 
connexion  in  origin  more  than  matter  of 
conjecture,  as  regards  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  nerves,  classed  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell  himself  as  respiratory — the 
phrenic  and  the  external  respiratory. 
These  two  nerves  branch  from  the  cervical 
or  regular  double-rooted  series.  Moreover, 
the  circumstance  of  rising  in  linear  suc- 
cession is  not  found  to  associate  nerves  in 
function.  "  Between  the  roots  of  the 
phrenic  nerve  and  those  of  the  intercos- 
tals,  there  intervene  in  the  same  series  the 
origins  of  the  three  lowest  cervical  nerves, 
and  the  first  dorsal,  which  go  chiefly  to  the  ■ 
axillary  plexus  and  to  the  arm,  and  which 
are  not  respiratory  nerves." 

In   recapitulation,   the  following    facts 


are  among  the  most  important  that  have 
been  fully  ascertained  in  the  physiology  of 
the  nervous  system. 

1.  One  universal  type  has  been  followed 
in  the  formation  of  the  nervous  system  in 
vertebrated  animals.  The  brain  of  the 
human  foetus  is  gradually  evolved  in  the 
successive  months  of  uterine  existence ; 
and  these  stages  of  progressive  develop- 
ment strictly  correspond  with  permanent 
states  of  the  adult  brain  at  inferior  degrees 
of  the  animal  scale. 

2.  These  successive  increments  of  cere- 
bral matter  are  found  to  be  accompanied 
by  parallel  advances  in  the  manifestation 
of  the  higher  instincts  and  of  the  mental 
faculties. 

3.  That  the  brain  is  the  material  organ 
of  all  intellectual  states  and  operations, 
is  proved  by  observation  on  comparative 
development,  as  well  as  by  experiments  on 
living  animals,  and  by  the  study  of  human 
pathology.  But  there  does  not  exist  any 
conclusive  evidence  for  referring  separate 
faculties,  or  moral  affections,  to  distinct 
portions  of  brain. 

4.  Certain  irregular  movements  are  pro- 
duced by  injuries  of  the  corpora  striata, 
thalami  optiei,  crura  cerebelli,  and  semi- 
circular canals  of  the  internal  ear. 

.5.  The  tubercula  quadrigemina  preside 
over  the  motions  of  the  iris,  and  their  in- 
tegrity seems  essential  even  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  retina.  They  are  also,  ac- 
cording to  Flourens,  the  points  at  which 
irritation  first  begins  to  excite  pain  and 
muscular  contractions. 

6.  The  cerebellum  appears  to  exercise 
some  degree  of  control  over  the  instru- 
ments of  locomotion  ;  but  the  precise  na- 
ture and  amount  of  this  influence  cannot 
be  distinctly  defined. 

7.  The  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  me- 
dulla oblongata,  possess  the  faculty  of 
acting  primordially,  or  spontaneously, 
without  requiring  foreign  excitation.  The 
spinal  cord  and  the  nerves  are  not  endowed 
with  spontaneity  of  action,  and  are  there- 
fore termed  subordinate  parts. 

8.  The  medulla  oblongata  exercises  the 
office  of  originating  and  regulating  the 
motions  essential  to  the  act  of  respiration. 
By  virtue  of  its  continuity  with  the  spinal 
marrow,  it  also  participates  in  the  func- 
tions of  that  division  of  nervous  matter. 

9.  The  function  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
simply  that  of  a  conductor  of  motive  im- 
pulses, from  the  brain  to  the  nerves  sup- 
plying the  muscles,  and  of  sensitive  im- 
pressions from  the  surface  of  the  body  to 
the  sensorium  commune.  These  two  vital 
offices  reside  in  distinct  portions  of  the 
spinal  medulla, — the  propagation  of  mo- 
tion in  its  anterior  columns,  the  transmis- 
sion of  sensations  in  its  posterior  columns. 
There  is  no  necessary  dependence  of  the 
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motions   of  the  heart,  and   the  other  in- 
voluntary muscles,  on  tlie  sjiinal  marrow. 

10.  The  nerves  are  comprehended  in  the 
four  followinn-  classes: — I.  Nerves  simply 
of  motion;  II.  Of  motion  and  sensation; 
III.  Of  three  of  the  senses;  IV.  The  gan- 
glionic system. 

I.  Tlie  nerves  of  motion  are  the  third, 
fourth,  sixth,  portio  dura  of  the  seventh, 
and  the  ninth.  It  is  not  ascertained  whe- 
ther the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  spinal  ac- 
cessory nerves  helong  to  this  or  to  the 
second  class. 

11.  The  function  of  ministering  both  to 
motion  and  sensation  is  possessed  by  the 
fjftli  pair  of  cerebral  nerves,  and  by  the 
sijinal  nerves,  which  agree  precisely  in 
anatomical  composition.  The  par  vagum, 
however,  which  is  one  of  the  irregular 
nerves,  has  also  a  twofold  endowment. 

III.  This  division  comprises  the  first 
and  second  pairs,  and  the  portio  mollis  of 
the  seventh  pair.  These  nerves  are  insen- 
sible to  ordinary  stimulants,  and  possess 
an  exclusive  sensibility  to  their  respective 
objects — viz.  odorous  matter,  light,  and 
aerial  undulations. 

IV.  The  system  of  the  great  sympathe- 
tic nerve,  and  its  associated  jilexuses  and 
ganglia  *. 


RE-UNION  OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE 
CERVIX  FEMORIS  WITHIN  THE 
CAPSULE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir. 
As  the  question  of  union  or  non-union 
of  fractures  of  the  cervix  femoris,  within 
the  capsule,  has  long  been  mooted,  and 
seems  liardlj  yet  to  have  been  satisfac- 
torily determined,  perlia])s  tlie  annexed 
case  may  not  be  uninteresting*  to  your 
readers. 

In  the  controversy  it  is  not  my  object 
to  engage,  nor  do  I  think  it  becoming  to 
place  my'  opinion  in  opposition  to  that 
of  others,  who,  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject, have  enjoyed  a  more  am])le  field  of 
observation.  Tiic  narrative  is,  I  hope, 
penned  without  bias;  and  such  as  it  is, 
i  leave  it  at  your  disposal. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Fawdington. 
Manchester,  July  31,  1834. 

Anne  Whitehead,  oet.  68,  of  active  ha- 

»  Report  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  ilie  Aiivancemeiit  of  Science  5 
held  at  Caml^ridgo  in  1833. 


bits  and  good  constitution,  was  thrown 
down  by  a  bale  of  goods  which  fell 
from  a  waggon,  in  June  18*28.  She 
could  not  rise  without  assistance,  and 
being  unable  to  walk,  was  immediately 
conveyed  home  in  a  coach.  When  I 
first  saw  her,  some  hours  after  the  acci- 
dent, slie  complained  of  great  pain  in 
the  left  hi]),  increased  by  moving  the 
limb,  which  was  shortened  from  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  two  inches;  the  foot  atthe 
same  time  being*  everted.  The  leng-tli 
and  position  of  the  limb  could  easily  be 
restored  by  extending-,  and  an  obscure 
crepitus  perceived  by  now  rotating  it ; 
but  the  moment  the  extension  was  re- 
laxed, the  limb  was  drawn  into  its  pre- 
vious position.  Little  swelling  existed 
at  this  time.  As,  from  the  evidence 
stated,  it  nppeared  to  me  there  was  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  the  thig'h-bone,  and 
believing  that  Hagedoru's  splint  was 
better  calculated  than  any  other  to  main- 
tain the  fractured  extremities  in  apposi- 
tion, and  thus  afford  a  chance  of  re- 
miion,  if  sucli  were  feasible,  I  at  once 
adopted  his  plan,  witli  a  slight  modifi- 
cation. The  patient,  however,  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  submit  to  the  re- 
straint beyond  a  fortnight;  she  com- 
plained 01  the  position  as  extremely 
irksome,  and  suffered  pain  from  the 
pelvic  bandage.  The  extremity  also 
was  swollen  and  oedematons.  For  these 
reasons,  the  semiflexed  posture  was  sub- 
stituted, by  ])]aciiig  tlie  limb  on  the 
double-inclined  plane;  but  of  this,  too, 
she  soon  became  impatient.  The  swell- 
ing and  oedema  had  now  disappeared. 
Thus  driven  from  such  as  I  was  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  most  efficient  re- 
sources, the  injury  was  abandoned  to 
the  palliative  measure  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper.  The  woman  continued  lliis 
for  nearly  two  months,  when  slie  began 
to  walk  with  crutclies,  afterwards  with 
a  stick  only  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
about  nine  months  from  the  period  of 
the  accident,  she  was  able  to  move 
along  with  a  tolerably  firm,  tliough  irre- 
gular step,  without  any  aitificial  aid 
whatever. 

In  May,  1833,  the  subject  of  this 
case  died  from  bronchitis,  which  af- 
forded us  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  seat  of  the  injury,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing contains  a  brief  description. 

AVhen  the  body  was  laid  on  the  table, 
the  knee  and  foot  on  tlie  left  side  were 
everted,  and  the  limb  measured,  in 
length,  not  quite  an  inch    and  a  half 
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less  than  the  right.  On  reflecting-  the 
muscles,  the  capsular  liganient  of  the 
hip-joint  appeared  thickened  and  irre- 
g-ular  on  its  external  surface,  and  the 
trochanter  major  situated  nearer  to  the 
dorsum  ilii  than  usual :  \^•ith  these  ex- 
ceptions, nothing  remarkable -was  de- 
tected until  tiie  capsule  was  opened. 
The  neck  of  tlie  fennir,  which  seemed 
buried  in  the  acetabulum,  was  evidently 
roug'licncd  and  projecting  forward  ;  and 
here  the  reflected  portion  of  tlic  synovial 
membrane  was  adherent,  but  so  slig"btly 
that  witli  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  the 
adliesions  «ere  easily  removed.  The 
bone  was  now  taken  from  its  socket, 
and  brought  away,  along*  with  its  fel- 
low, for  more  accurate  inspection ;  it 
presented  the  following^  appearances  : — 
anteriorly,  the  ])rominent  part  of  the 
cervix  projected  considerably  beyond  the 
level  ot  the  base  of  the  trochanter  major, 
in  consequence  of  a  deposition  of  new 
bone,  which  extended  from  the  latter 
point  to  within  less  tlian  a  quarter  of  an 
incli  of  the  circumference  of  the  head,  yet 
strictly  within  the  capsular  lig-ament; 
and  here  the  synovial  membrane  was 
opaque,  thicker  than  natural,  and  floc- 
culent  on  its  surface,  from  the  separa- 
tion of  the  adhesions  before-mentioned. 
Posteriorly,  the  cervix  was  greatly  hol- 
lowed, thougli  tolerably  equal  and 
smooth,  and  tlie  depression  in  this  as- 
pect was  continuous  with  the  trochan- 
teric fossa.  The  head  of  the  bone, 
which  had  assumed  a  peculiar  obliquity, 
overlap])cd,  in  an  unnatural  degree,  the 
neck,  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  liollow 
referred  to  ;  and  its  articulatory  margin 
was  sharp  and  abrujit  from  ossific  depo- 
sition, which  extended  forward  into  the 
mass  of  new  bone  situated  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  cervix. 

The  u])per  part  of  tlie  liead  was  sunk 
to  the  level  of  the  trochanter  major, 
and  its  lower  part  was  in  close  ajiproxi- 
mation  with  the  trochanter  minor; 
while  the  axis  of  the  head  and  neck  bad 
changed  its  relation  to  that  of  the  shaft 
of  the  femur  in  a  remarkable  manner : 
instead  of  having"  these,  respectively, 
nearly  on  tlie  same  plane,  the  cervix  and 
Jiead,  in  relation  to  the  trochanter, 
formed  a  line  inclining'  co!isidci-ably 
backward  ;  so  that  they  appeared  twisted 
from  their  natural  direction.  Such,  in- 
deed, was  tlie  obliquity  thus  produced, 
that  while  the  space  existing  between 
the   articular  edge  of  the  head  and  the 


base  of  the  trochanter  major  behind,, 
measured  barely  tlirce-eightlis  of  an 
inch,  before  it  extended  fully  to  one 
inch  and  three-quarters.  After  due 
maceration,  a  section  was  carefully 
made,  which  disclosed  a  line  of  union 
corresjionding  witli  that  of  tlie  exterior, 
thick  and  dense  towards  the  circumfe- 
rence, and  tapering  to  the  centre,  where 
the  cancellated  structure  had  become 
again  some  what  developed.  The  whole  of 
this  part,  however,  was  firmer  in  texture 
than  the  adjacent,  as  wellasthe  interior  of 
the  cervix  from  the  opposite  side,  which 
had  been  removed  for  the  sake  of  com- 
jiarison.  The  rig-lit  femur  jn-esented, 
externally,  a  perfectly  natural  a])])ear- 
auce  in  all  its  relations.  When  pre- 
pared and  divided  in  a  similar  way,  the 
contrast  with  its  fellow  w  as  remarkable  ; 
the  cancelli  were  free  and  ojicn,  and  the 
external  compact  texture  comparatively 
unsubstantial  and  delicate. 

jNIy  belief  that  the  foreg-oing-  case 
represents  an  instance  of  re-union  of 
fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris  within 
the  capsule,  rests  upon  the  ibllovving- 
grounds: — 

1st.  The  mode  and  immediate  results 
of  the  accident,  together  with  the  pro- 
g-ress  of  the  case. 

2ndly.  The  state  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment and  synovial  membrane. 

3dly.  The  shortening  of  the  neck  of 
the  bine,  the  irregularity  of  its  surface, 
the  change  of  relation  of  its  axis  to  the 
shaft,  and  the  depression  of  its  head. 

4thly.  The  similitude  of  appearance 
which  is  apparent  in  the  section,  with 
what  exists  in  other  bones  after  re- 
pair of  fracture,  of  even  shorter  dura- 
tion ;  of  which  a  careful  comparison 
has  been  made  of  various  specimens  in 
my  collection. 

5thly.  The  contrast  which  it  presents 
to  the  opposite  femur ;  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  no  [/eiieral  ag-ency, 
especially  the  effects  of  old  age,  had 
been  in  operation  to  produce  the  chang-e 
described. 

Thus  I  leave  the  case,  and  shall  be 
most  happy  to  shew  the  specimen  to  any 
of  my  professional  brethren  who  may 
feel  au  interest  in  examiniiis"  it. 
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MALFORMATION  OF  THE  GREAT 
ARTERIES   OF  THE    HEART. 

Described  by  F.  Tiedemann, 
In  the  Zeitschrift  f'lir  Physiologie,  B.  iv.  H.ii. 

S.  287. — Translated  and  Abridged 

By  Dr.  Arrowsmith, 
Of  Coventry. 

The  nialfoniiation  of  the  o-reat  vessels 
of  the  heart  about  to  be  described,  oc- 
curred ill  a  male  child  which  was  born 
January  27,  1831,  in  the  Lving-in  Hos- 
pital at  Stiittg-art,  and  died  nine  days 
afterwards. 

The  hi  art  in  its  external  conforma- 
tion, in  the  number,  form,  and  arrange- 
ment of  its  cavities,  presented  no  devia- 
tion from  the  natural  structure  ;  it  was 
larg'er,  liowever,  tliaii  is  usual  in  chil- 
dren of  that  ag-e.  The  superior  and  in- 
ferior vena  cava  opened  into  the  right 
auricle,  as  did  also  the  coronary  vein. 
The  left  auricle  received  tlie  four  pul- 
monary veins.  From  the  arterial  part 
of  the  heart  arose  a  sing-le  very  large 
trunk,  which  represented  both  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery.  After  g'ivingf  off 
the  coronary  arteries,  there  arose  from 
the  right  side  of  this  g'reat  trunk  a  large 
artery  (1),  which  made  a  slig-Jit  curve. 
From  this  artery  arose  tlie  left  carotid 
(2),  the  rig-ht  carotid  (3),  and  the  right 
subclavian  (4).  From  the  posterior  part 
of  the  great  arterial  trunk  tlie  left  (5) 
and  right  (6)  pulmonary  arteries  origi- 
nated, which  were  subdivided  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  usual  manner.  A  little 
above,  the  main  trunk  became  very 
much  contracted  (7),  but  immediately 
after  resumed  nearly  its  former  calil)re, 
and  represented  the  descending  aorta  (S). 
From  the  arch  of  the  aorta  tlic  left  sub- 
clavian artery  (9)  arose. 

On  examining  the  internal  structure 
of  tlie  heart,  tlie  foramen  ovale  was 
found  pervious;  the  right  auricle  com- 
municated with  tlie  right  ventricle,  and 
the  left  auricle  with  the  left  ventricle. 
The  ventricular  septum  was  perforated 
at  its  upper  part,  so  as  to  allow  a  com- 
munication between  these  two  cavities. 
The  great  arterial  trunk  took  its  origin 
chieflj'  from  the  right  ventricle,  but 
there  was  a  small  communication  of  its 
orifice  with  the  left  ventricle  also. 
Thus  the  two  ventricles  emptied  tliem- 
sclves   into    the   single   arterial    trunk, 


wliero  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  be- 
came mixed.  Tiedemann  thought  it 
jirobablc,  from  this  circumstance,  that 
the  child  had  experienced  the  symptoms 
of  the  morbus  coeruleus;  he  therefore 
made  inquiries  in  Stuttgart  concerning 
the  symptoms  during-  life,  and  the  man- 
ner of  its  death. 

From  the  diary  of  the  hospital  it  ap- 
peared that  the  mother  of  the  child  «  as 
a  large  woman,  of  strong  constitution, 
twenty-eigiit  years  of  age,  and  had  had 
cliildreu  previously.  This  child  was 
born  after  an  easy  labour;  it  weighed 
at  birth  611is.  6oz.,  and  measured  17i- 
Rhenish  inches  in  length.  It  appeared 
well  nourished,  but  wasted  to  the  time 
of  its  death,  on  the  ninth  day,  wlien 
the  body  w  eighed  6  lbs.  It  took  the 
breast  feebly,  was  generally  still  and 
quiet,  but  now  and  then  uttered  a  shrill 
cry.  The  v>armth  of  the  body  was 
very  sensibly  less  than  that  of  other 
children  of  tlie  same  age  ;  the  breathing 
was  always  short,  but  tliere  was  never 
any  blueness  of  tlie  surface.  The  eva- 
cuations were  natural ;  but  two  days 
before  death  an  enema  was  adminis- 
tered, on  account  of  costiveness.  For 
the  last  two  days  of  its  life  there  were 
convulsive  motions  of  the  ej'cs,  and 
some  white  froth  about  the  mouth  ;  and 
two  hours  before  death  there  were  con- 
vulsive motions  of  the  arms. 

A  careful  post- mortem  examination 
discovered  a  strong'  sanguineous  con- 
gestion of  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
and  of  the  plexus  choroides.  A  thick 
and  firm  layer  of  lymph,  partly  bloody, 
covered  the  s])inal  cord;  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  latter  «as  softened.  The 
cavity  of  tlie  pericardium  and  of  the 
left  thorax  contained  much  clear  serum. 

"  It  is  clear,"  says  Tiedemann,  "  from 
the  above  statement,  that  the  death  of 
the  child  was  not  owing  to  the  mal- 
formation, but  to  the  inflammatory  state 
of  the  spinal  cord.  Sec.  ;  and  that,  if 
the  symptfuns  of  cyanosis,  only  a  low 
degree  of  animal  lieat,  and  muscular 
weakness,  were  present,  the  blue  colour 
was  wanting." 

Note  by  the  Translator. — Contrary 
to  the  custom  of  Tiedemann,  and  of  the 
German  writers  in  general,  there  are 
no  comparisons  made,  in  the  original 
paper,  of  this  case  with  other  recorded 
varieticsof  malformationsof  the  heart  and 
great  ^  essels.    I  have  had  the  curiosity  to 
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look  into  the  authorities  on  the  subject,  so 
far  as  thej  are  accessible  to  me,  and  have 
leason  to  believe  that  the  present  speci- 
men of  malformation  is  unique,  not  hav- 
ing been  able  to  meet  with  any  exam- 
file  of  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
rom  the  aorta,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
single  heart.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  heart,  on  the  contrary,  was  double  j 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  previous 
state  of  the  foramen  ovale  (which  is  by 
no  means  uncommon),  and  the  perfora- 
tion in  the  upper  part  of  the  septum 
ventriculorum,  it  was  perfect  in  its 
structure.  The  case  belongs  to  that 
variety  of  malformation  which  is  refer- 
rible  to  Meckel's  law  of  an  "  arrest  of 
development,"  the  principle  of  which 
has  been  made  known  to  the  Enjilish 
reader  in  the  elaborate  dissertation  of 
Dr.   Paget*.      It   appears   that    at  an 
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early  period  of  foetal  development,  the 
bulb  of  the  aorta  is  the  only  arterial 
vessel  continuous  with  the  heart ;  and 
that  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  the 
bulb  divides  itself,  so  as  to  t'orm  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  This  divi- 
sion takes  place  about  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  septum  of  the  ventri- 
cles, for  the  two  ventricles  are  originally 
a  single  cavity  :  hence  it  is  easy  to  see, 
in  the  event  of  an  "  arrest  of  develop- 
ment," the  natural  connexion  between 
deficiency  of  the  septum  ventriculorum 
and  malposition  or  unity  of  the  great 
arterial  trunk. 

After  having  noticed  the  anatomical 
imperfections  of  the  heart  in  the  case 
above  described,  Tiedemann  concluded 
that  the  child  must  have  suffered  from 
the  morbus  coeruleus.  A  comparison, 
however,  of  the  malformation  in  this 
case,  with  the  conclusions  obtained  by 
Farre,   Louis,  and  others,   would  have 
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leudeied  it  more  than  urobable  that  the 
child  hail  not  e.xhibiteu  any  bhieuess  of 
of  the  surface ;  nor  should  ue  have  anti- 
cipated much,  if  any,  diminution  of  ani- 
mal heat.  The  circulation  through  the 
pulmonary  arteries  and  lung's  was  per- 
fect;  hence  the  usual  quaraity  of  blood 
was  aerated  :  and  though,  from  the 
structure  of  the  heart,  the  venous  and 
arterial  blood  must  have  commingled,  it 
is  only  «hen  the  malformation  admits 
of  the  great  predominance  of  the  venous 
blood  that  the  morbus  coeruleus  appears. 
It  would  seem  fiom  this  case,  that  where 
the  venous  blood  circulates  throug-h  the 
systemic  arterial  tubes,  in  such  propor- 
tion as  not  to  impart  the  blue  tint  to  . 
the  surface,  it  may,  nevertheless,  pre- 
vent the  maintenance  of  the  due  degree 
of  animal  heat.  This  is,  howevei",  a 
rather  no\  el  conclusion,  and  reposes 
exclusively  on  the  observations  made 
in  the  present  case  ;  for  T  have  not  else- 
where met  with  any  example  of  mal- 
formation, accompanied  with  a  defi- 
ciency of  animal  heat,  without  the  co- 
incidence of  the  blue  tint  of  the  skin. 
In  measuring  animal  heat,  the  sense  of 
touch  is  deceptive ;  thermometrical  ob- 
servations are  alone  to  be  relied  on  ;  and 
in  the  case  described  by  Tiedemann  the 
thermometer  was  not  used. 

In  support  of  the  opinions  now  stated, 
T  shall  quote  a  passage  or  two  from  Dr. 
Farre's  "  Pathological  Researches." 
"  If  the  full  proportion  of  blood,"  says 
he,  "  be  circulated  through  the  lungs, 
although  the  red  blood  be  subsequently 
mi.xed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  black 
blood  in  the  heart,  yet  a  black  colour 
will  not  be  imparted  to  the  skin."  p.  31. 
"  And  it  would  appear  that  there  is  an 
over  proportion  of  black  blood  which 
gives  the  first  sir/n — a  permanent  blue 
colour,  without  manifesting,  in  the  in- 
fant state,  the  second  sign — a  coldness 
of  the  skin.  Although  this  observation 
needs  farther  proof,  it  is  certain  that  a 
still  greater  excess  in  the  proportion  of 
black  blood  affords  both  signs  in  a  strik- 
ing degree."  p.  32. 

The  most  singular  fact,  perhaps,  in 
the  present  case,  is  the  absence  of  the 
ductus  arteriosus,  or  of  any  provision 
to  divert  the  current  of  blood  from  the 
lungs  during  intra-uterine  life.  We 
must  conclude  that  the  same  quantity  of 
blood  circulated  through  the  Inngs  be- 
fore birth  as  after.  In  any  similar  case, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  know  the  con- 
dition   of  the  bronchial  arteries ;  for  in 


the  present  instance,  the  blood  which 
served  for  the  nutrition  of  the  lungs 
through  the  bronchial  arteries,  must 
have  permeated  their  structtire  much 
more  co])iously  by  the  pulmonary  ones. 
Such  a  circumstance  could  scarcely  be 
unproductive  of  some  peculiar  result. 
Dr.  Paget  describes  it  to  be  the  opinion 
of  Kilian,  that  the  use  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus  Botalli  is  to  carry  on  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities during  foetal  life ;  and  he 
thinks  this  view  is  strongly  supported 
by  some  varieties  of  malformation. 
The  present  case,  however,  shews  that 
the  nutrition  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body  may  be  adequately  performed  by 
the  aorta  descendens,  without  the  aid  of 
the  ductus  arteriosus,  or  of  any  aiialo- 
gous  provision. 

Coventry,  Aug.  4-,  1S34. 


FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  FIFTH  P.\IR, 
AND  THE  PORTIO  DURA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
CiRCL'MSTANCEs  of  a  private  nature 
have  prevented  me  from  noticing-  at  an 
earlier  ])eriod  the  paper  of  ]\Ir.  Alexander 
Shaw,  inserted  in  vour  journal  of  the 
24th  of  IMay. 

It  must  be  quite  apparent  to  any  one 
who  has  perused  that  communication, 
that  it  is  any  thing  but  a  reply  to  the 
queries  ])ropounded  by  me.  Mr.  Shaw, 
however,  refers  me  to  a  principle  advo- 
cated by  Sir  C.  Bell,  and  which  at  the 
present  period  no  one  can  think  of  dis- 
puting, viz.  "  that  the  root  or  nerve 
which  transmits  the  mandate  of  the  will 
outwards  to  the  muscles,  cannot  carry  a 
sensation  inicards  to  the  sensorium. 
There  must  be,  for  this  purpose,  two 
nerves  or  two  roots,  each  having  a  dis- 
tinct connexion  with  the  brain."  Now 
in  this  principle  I  see  nothing-  hostile  to 
the  views  I  have  taken  of  the  functions 
of  the  fifth  pair.  I  find  sensation  con- 
veyed to  the  brain  through  the  branches 
connected  with  the  sentient  apparatus, 
and  I  perceive  the  mandate  of  the  w  ill 
conveyed  outwards,  to  the  muscles,  by 
the  muscular  branches. 

With  respect  to  the  Gasserian  gang- 
lion, I  would  ask  ^^  hat  can  be  the  use 
of  this,  or  any  other  ganglion,  if  it  be 
not  that  of  uniting  nerves  of  opposite 
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character  and  function?  That  the  two 
roots  of  the  fifth  are  independent  of 
each  other  in  the  brain,  is  pretty  obvious ; 
hut  after  they  have  become  united  in 
the  Gasscrian  ganglion,  who  shall  an- 
swer for  their  remaining-  possessed  of 
distinct  and  independent  properties  ? 
Or  is  it  not  more  probable  that  a  union 
of  lunction  as  w^ll  as  of  substance  is 
there  effected?  It  is  common  to  believe 
that  the  branches  of  tlie  inferior  maxil-. 
larj  division  of  the  fifth  only,  are  com- 
posed of  its  two  roots  comming-led,  and 
possess  the  double  properties  of  sensa- 
tion and  motion.  To  me  the  distinction 
is  not  apparent.  I  observe  the  two 
roots  of  the  fifth  comming-ling-  tlieir 
fibres,  and  forming  a  ganglion.  After 
this  union  I  ohserve  the  combined  nerve 
separating-  into  three  divisions,  each 
passing-  in  its  own  course,  eacli  distri- 
buted alike  to  parts  endowed  with  sen- 
sation and  motion  ;  and  yet  I  am  re- 
quired to  believe  that  one  only  of  these 
divisions  is  competent  to  bestow  both 
these  functions,  and  that  the  other  two 
are  subservient  to  sensation  only  ! 

Mr.  Shaw  says,  "  Neither  of  these 
g-entlemen  (Sir  C.  Bell  and  Mr.  John 
Shaw)  whom  he  has  quoted,  ever  con- 
ceived that  the  fifth  possessed  any  motor 
influence  unconnected  with  the  organ  of 
mastication."  Now  niastication  is  ef- 
fected by  the  combined  operations  of 
many  muscles,  and  includes  not  mei-ely 
those  of  the  jaw,  but  likewise  those  of 
the  lips  and  cheeks;  and  if  the  fifth  be 
the  nerve  of  mastication  it  must  then  be 
the  motor  nerve  of  the  muscles  of  the 
lips  and  cheeks,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
jaw.  How  this  will  accord  with  Mr. 
Shaw's  account  of  the  superior  maxillary 
branch  being-  only  a  nerve  of  sensation, 
must  be  left  for  him  to  explain.  That 
Sir  C.  Bell  and  Mr.  John  Sliaw  at  one 
time  believed  in  the  motor  power  of 
this  branch  of  the  fifth,  the  extracts  I 
have  previously  quoted  from  their  writ- 
ings abundantly  show. 

Mr.  Shaw  has  said  a  great  deal  about 
the  fifth  being  similar  to  the  spinal 
nerves.  This  view  was  originally  taken 
up  by  Sir  C.  Bell,  and  adopted  by  Mr. 
John  Shaw.  The  latter  gentleman, 
after  stating  the  characters  of  the  spinal 
nerves — that  "  tliey  are  all  compound 
nerves,  being  at  the  same  time  muscular 
nerves,  ordering  the  voluntary  motions 
of  the  frame,  and  bestowing  sensibility 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  body,"  Sec. — pro- 
ceeds  to  draw   up   a  summary  of  the 


points  of  agreement  between  these 
nerves  and  the  fifth,  which  he  does  under 
the  following  lieads  :  — 

"  1.  That  the  head  and  face,  having 
many  parts  in  every  respect  similar  to 
the  neck,  trunk,  and  limbs,  must  have 
corresponding  nerves. 

"  2.  That  the  manner  in  which  the 
spinal  nerves  and  the  fifth  arise  by  dou- 
ble origins,  is  very  similar. 

"  3.  That  the  two  origins  of  the  fifth 
are  united  by  a  ganglion  exactly  of  the 
same  shape  and  chaiacter  as  those  which 
unite  the  two  origins  of  the  spinal 
nerves. 

"  4.  Tliat  the  manner  in  which  the 
branches  of  the  fifth  are  distributed,  and 
those  of  the  s])inal  nerves,  is  the  same. 

"  And,  last]}^  that  the  same  kind  of 
connexion  exists  between  the  fifth  and 
the  sympathetic,  as  between  the  latter 
and  the  spinal  nerves." 

He  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the  si- 
milarity holds  good  in  their  morbid  af- 
fections, and  instances  hemiplegia.  "  In 
this  disease,  the  voluntary  power  over 
the  limbs,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  side 
affected,  are  generally  destroyed  ;  but 
in  some  cases  the  voluntary  power  is 
lost,  and  the  sensibility  continues  un- 
impaired, or  vice  versa.  This  variety 
also  occurs  on  the  face,"  &c.  "  In  ex- 
periments on  the  nerves  of  the  spine  and 
on  the  fifth,  we  meet  with  the  same  re- 
sults. If,  as  in  the  operation  which  is 
now  frequently  performed  on  the  nerves 
of  the  horse's  foot,  Ave  cut  a  spinal  nerve 
after  the  branches  are  given  off  to  the 
muscles  moving  the  part,  we  shall  de- 
stroy only  the  sensibility  of  that  part; 
but,  if  we  cut  the  nerve  nearer  to  the 
brain,  we  shall  not  only  destroy  the 
sensibility,  but  also  the  power  of  motion. 
The  same  hap])ens  in  experiments  on 
the  fifth  ;  for  if  ^\c  cut  a  branch  wliich 
is  principally  distiibuted  to  the  skin  of 
the  lips,  we  shall  destro}-  the  sensibility 
of  the  part,  but  impair  the  power  of 
mastication  only  in  a  slight  degree : 
but,  if  we  divide  the  nerve  further  back, 
then  we  shall  not  only  destroy  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  skin,  as  in  the  first  ex]ie- 
riment,  but  also  cut  off  the  power  by 
which  the  jaws  are  moved.  I  cut  a 
branch  of  the  fifth  upon  the  face  :  the 
sensibility  of  the  corresponding  side  of 
the  lip  was  destroyed,  but  little  paralysis 
ensued,  excepting  of  certain  actions  of 
the  orbicularis  oris.  I  cut  the  nerve 
nearer  the  brain,  and  at  a  point  previous 
to  its  having  given  off  the  branches  to 
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the  other  muscles:  then  the  jaw  fell, 
and  the  muscles  of  that  side  were  power- 
less*.^^ A  more  complete  train  of  rea- 
soning' than  this  can  hardly  be  ima- 
g-ined,  and  borne  out  equally  by  facts 
and  experiments.  The  common  mo- 
tions of  the  face, — voluntar)  ,  manduca- 
tory, or  whatever  other  term  is  most 
proper, — are  Jiere  all  ascribed  to  tlic 
fifth  ;  wliile,  in  his  next  paper,  Mr.  John 
Shaw  ifives  an  account  of  what  Sir  C. 
Bell  and  himself  then  considered  as 
superadded  nerves^  of  which  the  portio 
dura  is  assigned  to  the  face,  as  the 
nerve  of  expression,  or  of  tliose  actions 
of  the  face  which  are  in  any  w.ay  con- 
nected with  the  organs  of  respiration. 

In  this  comparison  of  tlje  fifth  pair 
with  the  spinal  nerves,  we  find  it  stated, 
that  "  the  two  ori(jins  of  the  fifth  are 
united  hij  a  (junglioti  exactly  of  the  same 
shape  and  character  as  those  which 
unite  the  two  orig-ins  of  the  spinal 
nerves."  This  view  of  the  connexion  of 
the  roots  of  the  fiftl),  it  will  he  seen,  is 
very  different  from  that  which  Mr. 
Alexander  SJiavv  has  given  us.  He 
wishes  it  to  he  considered  that  the  two 
first  branches  are  in  no  wise  connected 
with  tlie  motoi-  root  of  that  nerve,  and 
consequently  that  they  are  purely  nerves 
of  sensation.  Here  he  is  distinctly  at 
issue  with  Mr.  John  Shaw  ;  and  I  would 
ag^ain  ask,  is  it  reasonable,  nay  is  it 
possible,  for  any  one  (having  no  parti- 
cular theory  to  maintain)  to  believe,  so 
intimately  connected  as  tlie  two  roots 
are,  where  they  unite  to  form  tiic  S'ano"- 
Jion,  that  there  is  no  intercommunication 
of  tiieii- fil)res?  Wliere,  then,  would  be 
the  need  of  this  ganglion  ?  Surely,  if 
tiie  smaller  root  had  been  intended  to 
join  only  with  the  tliird  division  of  the 
nerve,  the  <fang'lion  would  have  been 
placed  upon  that  division,  and  the  suj)- 
posed  purely  sensitive  divisions  would 
nave  been  unconnected  with  the  gang- 
lion. 

The  fifth,  then,  being-  similar  to  the 
spinal  nerves,  its  branches  "  are  all 
compound  nerves,  being  at  the  same 
time  muscular  nerves,  ordering  the  vo- 
luntary motions  of  the  frame,  and  be- 
stowing- sensibility  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  body."  I  need  not  say  howentirelv 
I  agree  with  this  proposition  Indeed, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive any  purpose  for  whicli  these 
branches  of  the  fifth  can  be  so  profusely 
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distributed  to  the  muscles,  if  it  be  not 
for  "  ordering  the  voluntary  motions." 
The    experiments    alluded    to    support 
this    view.      I    have    referred    so   often 
(and   Mr.   Alexander  Sliaw  has  not  at- 
tempted an  explanation   of  that  piieno- 
menon,  altiiough    I   put  it  to   him  as  a 
distinct  query)  to  the  experiment  of  Sir 
C.  Bell,  of  dividing-  the  superior  maxil- 
lary branch,  where  the  lip  was  drawn 
to  the  opposite  side,  that  I  am  unwilling- 
to  re])eat  it,   but  that  I  consider  it  a  fact 
so  striking   and    unanswerable    that    I 
cannot  refrain   from  ag-ain  bringing  it 
forward.     The  experiments  of  Magendie 
on  the  fifth  nerve  give  similar  results ; 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  the  eyelids,  and 
iris,    were  all   paralysed.     The   plieno- 
mena  of  disease  afford  further  confirma- 
tion ;  since  it  is  common  to  find,  in  ad- 
dition to  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  face 
and  mouth,  and  loss  of  taste,  a  paralytic 
condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.     A 
case  of  this  description  was  appended  to 
my  first  paper,  in   the   Gazette  of  the 
8th   of  March  last.     Another  is  quoted 
in  the  Ediaburgli  ^Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  of  the  current  quarter,  from  the 
work  f)f  the  Italian  physician, Bellingeri. 
In  both  these  cases  there   was  distortion 
of  the  mouth,  the   eyelids  could  not  be 
closed,  and  there  was  loss  of  feeling-  and 
of  taste;  and  yet  Mr.  Alexander  Shaw, 
in   his    paper  of  July   19th,    says    this 
(speaking-  of  Bellingeri's)  was  an  un- 
doubted case  of  disease  of  the   portio 
dura!     Here  Mr.  Shaw  has  fallen  into 
the  very  error  which  he  declaims  against 
in   jNI.  Bellingeri.     Had   this  case  been 
purely  paralysis    of  the    muscles,  then 
]\Ir.  Shaw  miglit,  witii  some  plausibility, 
have   set  it  down  for  an  affection  of  the 
portio  dura ;    but   in    addition    to    that 
symptom,  we  find  the  following- :   "  Tlie 
irritation  from  pungent  snufll' was  less  in 
the  right  nostril,  and  there  was  a  scanty 
ffovv    of  tears  from   the  right  eye;  but 
when  the  snuff' was  drawn  into  the   left 
nostril,   the  irritation  was  more  violent, 
and  there  was  a  more  profuse  discharg-e 
of  tears ;    and  when    the  nostrils   were 
irritated  by  extraneous  bodies,  sneezing- 
followed    il"  the    lelt   was    touched,  but 
none  if  the  right.     Taste  was  much  im- 
jjaired  and  injured   on  the  right  side  of 
the    tongue,  and  touch  was  \  cry  much 
blunted  in  the  integuments  of  that  side 
of  the   face*."     Now  these  symptoms, 
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added  to  the  former,  present  a  very  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  case  ;  and,  in  my 
jiidoment,  ])rovc  it  to  be  an  undoul)ted 
affection  of  the  fifth.  In  the  same 
journal  just  quoted  from  (p.  134),  we 
find  a  case  detailed  from  the  same  au- 
thor, which  forms  a  complete  contrast 
to  the  one  just  alluded  to.  Here  tliere 
was  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
face  ou  one  side,  and  yet  taste  and 
touch  were  unimpaired.  Dissection 
proved  this  to  be  a  case  of  disease  of 
tlie  seventh  pair.  The  distinctive  marks, 
then,  between  the  affections  of  the  two 
nerves,  would  seem  to  be,  that  in  dis- 
ease of  the  fifth,  taste  and  touch  are  im- 
paired, as  well  as  the  muscles  ])aralysed  ; 
while,  in  that  of  the  portio  dura,  there 
is  simply  paralysis  of  the  muscles. 

In  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Sha«  ,  respecting-  Sir  C.  Bell's  ex- 
periments on  the  branches  of  the  oph- 
thalmic division,  I  would  refer  to  the 
words  of  Mr.  John  Sha«  ;  where  he 
states,  that  when  he  cut  a  branch  of  the 
fifth,  which  was  principally  distributed 
to  the  skin,  sensibility  only  \vas  ini- 
jiaired  ;  Init  that  when  he  cut  the  nerve 
nearer  the  brain,  the  muscles  were  para- 
lyzed. 

A  great  deal  of  obscurity  has  been 
thrown  over  this  subject,  by  the  attempts 
of  ])hysiolognsts  to  explain  the  paralytic 
condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  (af- 
ter division  of  the  second  branch  of  the 
fifth),  as  a  result  simply  of  loss  of  sen- 
sation ;  whilst  it  is  not  a  little  remarka- 
ble, they  all  agree  that  sensation  may 
be  destroyed,  and  voluntary  motion  con- 
tinue. If  this  view  be  persevered  in,  no 
prog-ress  can  be  made.  After  cutting- 
the  third  division  of  the  fiftii,  we  might 
just  as  well  say  sensation  was  lost,  and 
therefore  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  could 
not  act.  Thus  Mr.  JNIayo  refers  to 
anfesthesia :  "  In  this  disease  (he  says) 
the  sensation  of  the  extremities  is  wholly 
lost,  while  their  muscular  po«er  re- 
mains ;"  but  after  these  expernnents  the 
muscular  power  did  not  remain,  the  ani- 
mal being  unable  to  use  the  lips  ;  and 
when  the  experiment  was  confined  to 
one  side,  the  mouth  was  twisted  to  the 
opposite  side. 

The  twist  of  the  mouth  is  not  appa- 
rent, of  course,  when  the  nerve  of  both 
sides  is  divided,  but  the  inability  to  use 
tbe  lips  is  sufficiently  obvious.  On  a 
former  occasion  I  ventured  to  allude  to 
a  case  reported  in  one  of  Sir  C.  Bell's 
lectures,  where  there  was  disease  of  the 


fifth,  in  which  sensation  was  destroyed, 
without  loss  of  muscular  motion  until 
some  time  afterwards.  I  regret  that  Mr. 
Shaw  has  not  grappled  ^vith  these  va- 
rious facts,  since  it  must  always  be  more 
satisfactory  to  have  objections  answer- 
ed, and  difficulties  explained,  rather 
than  be  compelled  to  set  out  on  a  new 
course,  and  to  have  to  answer  the  objec- 
tions of  others. 

The  ex|'eriments  on  tlie  ])ortio  dura 
prove  that  paralysis  of  tlie  muscles  of 
the  face  and  forehead  is  also  the  result 
of  its  division,  while  sensibility  re- 
mains entire.  Tlie  branches  of  the 
portio  dura,  and  the  motor  branches  of 
the  fifth,  are  distributed  to  all  these 
muscles;  and  it  seems  that  injury  or 
disease  of  cither  of  these  nerves  is 
capable  of  paralysing  them.  In  what 
way  they  act  separately, — whether  the 
fifth  be  the  voluntary  or  manducatory, 
and  the  portio  dura  the  involuntary 
or  respiratoiy  nerve  of  the  face,  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  settle;  but  I 
contend  that  their  combined  action  is 
essential  to  the  perfect  motions  of  these 
parts. 

It  will  be  rcc(fllected  that  I  suggested 
a  somewhat  similar  hypothesis  at  the 
commencement  of  this  controversy  :  with 
that  I  think  it  is  likely  to  terminate. 
It  was  in  these  words: — "  The  union  of 
these  two  nerves  over  every  part  of  the 
face  is  most  intimate  ;  they  appear  to 
inosculate  w  ith  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  plexus;  and  one  would  be 
almost  tempted  to  imagine  that  injury 
or  disease  affecting  one  might  produce 
a  coiTcsponding  affection  of  the  other, 
or  rather  might  be  attended  with  im- 
paired function  of  both,  as  we  find  to  be 
the  case  with  the  union  of  the  fifth  and 
third,  tei-med  tbe  ophthalmic  ganglion." 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Walker. 

Manchester, 
August  3,  1834. 
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is  exceedin£fly  apt  to  mislead.  How 
often  do  we  find  a  due  attention  to  this 
ininortant  fact  lost  siglit  of  in  medicine, 
and  the  oood  to  be  derived  from  attend- 
ing- to  it  frustrated  by  a  practical,  if  not 
bj  a  foiinal,  denial !  AVitl)  this  remark, 
I  would  call  tlie  particuLir  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  wordsmuscle  and  iierve. 
If  you  ask  three  physiologists  in  suc- 
cession, what  they  mean  by  muscle, 
they  might  all  answer  your  query  dif- 
ferently. If  your  physiologist  be  also 
a  chemist,  he  will  refer  you  to  his  table 
of  analysis,  and  bid  you  distrust  all 
elementary  structure  not  exactly  coin- 
ciding « itii  this  table,  as  not  belonging* 
to  true  muscle.  To  your  friend,  who  has 
a  microscope  from  Dollond,  if  you  put 
the  same  question,  some  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  fibres  is  decisive  in  his 
mind  on  the  subject  of  inquiry ;  while 
the  anatomist,  lecturing  on  muscular 
structure,  announces  that  it  is  only  by 
its  a])titude  to  contract  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  stimulus,  or  by  its  irritability, 
that  you  can  know  whether  a  part  be 
muscular  or  not. 

All  such  descri])tions  and  views  of 
jnuscle  are  too  limited.  Muscle  ought 
to  be  al)road  catholic  word,  not  warped 
or  cri])])led  to  meet  the  preconceived  no- 
tions ol"  any  sect.  If  we  agree  in  at- 
taching to  muscle  exclusively  the  idea 
of  vital  movement,  then  all  the  views 
entertained  of  it  hitherto  are  erroneous; 
for,  not  to  insist  that  certain  parts  of  our 
bodies  are  motive,  but  plainly  not  mus- 
cular in  the  chemical  acceptation  of  the 
term,  what  an  infinity  of  animals  exist 
whose  parts  are  so  far  from  yielding  the 
products  of  muscle,  that  their  semi-solid 
composition  scarcely  deserves  the  more 
popular  name  of  flesh  !  "  A  common 
fibre,"  says  Professor  Grant,  in  his  in- 
teresting lectures  on  Zoology,  in  the 
course  of  publication,  "  is  by  no  means 
essential  to  a  muscular  system  ;  indeed, 
Ave  find  at  last  all  lineal  order  lost,  and 
that  the  flesh  in  the  lowest  tribes  is  a 
soft,  homogeneous,  gelatinous,  or  cel- 
lular substance.  Thus  in  the  medusa, 
an  animal  possessing  considerable  loco- 
motive ])ovvers,  and  where  the  parts  are 
sensible  to  a  stimulus,  the  structure  of 
these  parts  is  found  to  be  cellular,  and 
not  fibrous." — "  Some  polyj)!,"  we  are 
also  told,  by  the  same  authority,  "  pos- 
sessing  no  fibre,  either  nervous  or 
muscular,  that  can  be  detected  with  a 
microscope,  have  motion,  and  are  gifted 
with  tcntacula   of  exquisite  sensibility. 


as  proved  by  their  laying  hold  on 
live  worms  let  fall  against  them  in 
the  water."  It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of 
remark  here,  that  some  of  the  Echi- 
nodemite  have  a  muscular  and  nervous 
system  simultaneously  developed,  yet 
possess  only  motions  similar  to  those 
tribes  that  have  none. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  these  re- 
marks on  muscle,  because  it  is  time 
we  should  all  understand  one  another. 
It  is  desirable  to  brush  away  cobwebs 
before  we  begin  to  spin  the  silk ;  and 
should  any  one  here  remark  that  we 
pay  undue  importance  to  the  accepta- 
tion of  a  word,  just  inquire  whether  the 
long,  drawn  battle,  respecting  the  mus- 
cularity of  the  second  coat  of  the  arteries, 
would  have  been  ever  engaged  in,  if 
men  had  been  as  intent  upon  observing 
facts  as  pugnacious  in  secuiing"  ima- 
ginary prerogatives  to  a  word. 

Nor  have  physiologists  been  more 
accurate  or  distinct  in  the  functions 
which  they  ascribe  to  nerve  than  in 
tliDse  which  they  attribute  to  muscle. 
This  truth  I  hope  to  make  apparent, 
in  submitting  to  the  candid  reader  a 
brief  inquiry  respecting  the  evidence  on 
which  sensation  in  the  lower  tribes  of 
animals  has  been  supported  ;  which  evi- 
dence I  cannot  but  esteem  as  very  in- 
conclusive and  unsatisfactory ;  remind- 
ing him  at  the  same  time,  in  the  words 
of  Seneca,  that  he  who  decides  a  ques- 
tion, of  which  he  has  only  heard  the 
arguments  on  one  side,  is  not  right, 
even  though  his  decision  should  be 
riglit — "  .Eque  tanquam  statuerit,  baud 
tequus  fuit."  The  question  I  would 
consider  is,  whether  sensation  does  in- 
deed belong  to  all  animals  indifferently, 
or  whether  the  capacity  for  j)ain  and 
pleasure  be  not  rather,  thoug-h  in  very 
different  degrees,  the  inheritance  of  the 
higher  classes  only,  varying  according 
to  the  perfection  and  development  of 
the  cerebral  organ,  and  unknown  where 
this  does  not  exist. 

To  waive,  for  argument's  sake,  an 
objection  which,  in  the  present  case, 
would  prove  fatal  to  the  asserter,  "  that 
all  animals,  as  such,  feel;"  viz.  that  he 
who  asserts  should  attempt  to  make 
good  his  assertion  by  some  process  of 
reasoning,  I  vvould  begin  by  the  re- 
mark, that  organic  sensibility  by  no 
means  implies  sensation  in  its  common 
acceptation,  since  extreme  organic  sen- 
sibility is  shown  by  several  classes  of 
animals  who  have  yet  no  trace  of  ncr- 
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Tous  system  at  all ! — a  remark  quite 
proper  in  this  place,  since  the  two  pro- 
positions are  constantlj  confounded, 
and  the  very  erroneous  inference  drawn 
from  this  confusion,  that  an  animal,  in 
whom  the  first  is  declared,  necessarily 
possesses  the  faculty  of  the  second. 
Should  you  ask  a  person  whether  he 
imaofines  a  a*  orm  to  possess  sensibility ; 
if  his  mood  be  jocose,  he  may  ask  you 
whether  3'ou  are  an  angler;  if  of  graver 
constitution,  he  will  answer  at  once 
affirmatively,  and  appeal  to  the  con- 
tortions of  the  animal  on  the  fishing*- 
hook,  bidding-  you  look  there,  and  be 
satisfied.  Do  these  brisk  motions  and 
lively  contortions  not  quite  satisfy  you  ? 
He  bids  you  reflect  on  similar  contor- 
tions displayed  under  acute  human  suf- 
fering-. If  you  are  still  obdurate,  you 
may  dispute  the  analogy,  may  admit 
the  similitude  of  man  to  a  worm  as  far 
as  it  will  g-o,  but  not  be  able  to  see 
how  the  wrigglings  of  the  reptile  can 
be  taken  for  evidence  of  any  thing- 
beyond  an  irritable  organization,  put 
into  play  by  the  application  of  a  sti- 
mulus; foi'  motion  neither  is  sensation, 
nor  docs  it  imply  sensation.  Who,  for 
instance,  is  conscious  of  the  normal  mo- 
tions of  that  heart  which  is  always  beat- 
ing? of  those  eye-lids  that  are  all  day 
blinking  ?  of  those  secreting  organs  al- 
ways at  work  ?  and  of  the  mechanism  of 
respiration  that  is  never  idle  ?  So 
plainly  does  motion  not  imply  feeling, 
that  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Grant,  that 
in  piercing  the  bodies  of  poriferous  ani- 
mals with  a  red-hot  needle,  no  contrac- 
tile action  ensues,  though  these  animals 
at  other  times  display  motion.  Even 
where  motion  is  extremely  lively,  sensa- 
tion need  not  be  present;  for  "  the  zoo- 
phytes possess  a  power  of  motion  sur- 
passing almost  any  motions  we  can 
produce  by  any  stimuli  in  the  highest 
forms  of  animals,  which  motions  we 
are,  in  them,  wont  to  ascribe  to  irrita- 
bility*." 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  since  ani- 
mals uninjured  and  unmutilated  dis- 
play very  brisk  movements,  and  shew 
great  irritability,  that  the  mere  exhibition 
of  the  contortions  of  the  worm,  and  of 
other  animals  whose  bodies  may  have 
been  mutilated,  does  not  render  it  sure, 
or  even  probable,  that  they  suffer  pain. 
When  we  cut  a  worm  into  pieces,  and 


see  each  part  in  motion,  are  we  to  be- 
lieve that  this  reptile  feels  through 
every  link  of  his  divided  body  ?  If  so, 
he  has  no  personal  identity;  he  is  not 
one  but  many.  A  cat  is,  by  courtesy, 
accommodated  with  nine,  but  a  worm 
must  have  a  hundred  lives! 

No  kind  of  motion,  therefore — that  is, 
no  degree  of  irritability,  or  organic  sus- 
ceptibility to  a  stimulus — proves  the  ani- 
mal to  possess  the  superior  endowment 
of  sensation ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned 
among  the  essential  differences  between 
the  two,  that  uhile  organic  sensibility 
may  be  independent*,  in  certain  cases 
of  nervous  influence,  sensation,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  be  conceived  without 
a  nervous  system ;  and  further,  I  would 
remark  that  even  this  evidence,  could  it 
be  had,  would  be  incomplete,  and  that 
it  is  imperative  to  do  more  than  to  de- 
monstrate nerves  in  order  to  prove  sen- 
sation; there  must  be  a  biaiu.  Our 
nerves  are  merely  tlie  rail-roads,  so  to 
sjieak,  between  the  brain  and  the  exter- 
nal woild  ;  they  are  not  the  sentient  or- 
gan ;  they  do  no  more  than  transfer  the 
material  which  is  to  be  coined  into  sen- 
sation in  the  great  central  officina  ;  and 
if  we  interrupt  the  arrival  of  the  sup- 
plies from  without  (by  dividing-  the 
nerve  or  otlierwise),  no  sensation  can 
take  place.  If,  then,  no  sensation  oc- 
cur when  the  communication  between 
the  nerve  and  brain  be  stojiped,  how 
sliall  sensation  be  pretended  in  those 
animals  who  have  no  brain  ?  and  how 
many  animals  have  no  brains.'*  It  has 
indeed  been  pretended,  that  in  the  lower 
tribes  of  animals  ganglia  supply  the 
place  of  brains  ;  but  as  this  assertion  has 
not  even  a  shew  of  plausibility  to  defend 
it,  and  as  it  is  wholly  unsupported  by 
argument,  I  shall  think  it  amply  suffi- 
cient to  deny  it,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons : — 

"  A  gang-lion  may  be  pricked,  cut,  or 
torn,  without  the  animal  appearing  con- 
scious of  it,  and  without  any  contractions 
taking  place  in  the  muscles."     "  If  all 

*  It  is  seen  to  be  so  independent,  that  not 
only  the  lower  tribes  of  animals,  but  many  plants 
too,  perform  the  functions  of  secretion,  absorp- 
tion, excretion,  &c.,  and  shew  irritability,  which 
have  been  called  nervous,  and  supposed  to  be 
directly  under  nervous  control  ;  but  in  these 
cases,  to  assume  the  performance  of  these  func- 
tions as  evidence  of  the  question,  would  be  a.  pe- 
tifio  priticipii,  and  there  is  no  other.  \Ve  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  misled  here  and  elsewhere,  by  the 
dangerous,  but  only  argument  in  these  cases— of 
an  imperfect  analogy. 
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the  cervical  and  first  thoracic  •^•ang'lia 
be  removed, ^^e  do  not  perceive  anv  sen- 
sible and  immediate  derangement  in  the 
functions?,  even  of  the  parts  to  which 
their  filaments  are  distributed."  "  If 
the  proois  are  required  on  which  certain 
authors  would  establish  tueir  doctrine 
that  the  gang-lia  may  be  considered  as 
nervous  centres  (little  brains,  &c.),  we 
shall  be  surprised  to  find  that  there  are 
none,  and  their  assertion  is  nothing-  but 
B.  jeu  (Ce^prit.'''' — (Magendie.)  But  now, 
if  in  })lace  of  no  argument  (as  we  sav'), 
these  writers  had  every  argument  in 
favour  of  the  ganglia  conferring  sensa- 
tion, these  ganglia  only  begin  to  exist 
in  the  mollusca  ;  and  thus  unless  some- 
thing else  be  set  up  for  these  pretended 
little  brains,  all  animals  below  these 
tribes  of  being  are  left  without  an  ap- 
pareil  for  sensation.  In  maintaining 
the  necessity  of  a  brain,  in  order  to  con- 
fer sensation,  it  is  quite  immaterial  to 
my  argument  in  what  light  this  organ 
be  viewed  ;  for  whether  itself  be  the  sen- 
tient organ,  or  the  medium  of  sensation 
to  the  mind,  it  is  still  the  de])ository  or 
storehouse  of  impressions  ;  and  whether 
the  mind  feels  in  it  or  through  it,  sensa- 
tion cannot  but  be  viewed  as  a  mental 
functio7].  Without  involving  ourselves 
in  the  intricacies  of  metaphysics,  in  con- 
sidering whether,  as  some  have  asserted, 
all  mental  operation  issues  at  last  in 
sensation,  or  in  viewing  it  merely  as  one 
of  the  primitive  mental  faculties,  with 
the  Scotch  school,  still  all  meta])hy- 
sicians,  from  Locke  to  Kant,  and  from 
Kant  to  Cousin,  consider  sensation  as 
implying  two  things — an  organization 
capable  of  receiving-  an  impression,  and 
a  mind  capable  of  recognising  it  when 
received.  Sensation,  in  short,  view  it 
as  you  will,  must  be  a  compound  faculty, 
in  perfecting  which,  both  mind  and  body 
are  engaged;  and  if  the  influence  of  the 
former  has  been  overstated  by  the  meta- 
physician, it  has  certainly  not  been 
sufficiently  considered  by  the  physiolo- 
gist*. 

*  How  much  the  mind  is  coucerned  in  sensation, 
is  proved  by  some  being  able  to  imagine  a  pain 
till  tlicy  feel  it,  or  sometimes  by  not  feeling  it, 
tbougli  tl'.e  painful  impression  be  there,  from  the 
operation  of  some  powerful  mural  coercion,  or 
from  the  attention  being  preoccupied  at  the  mo- 
ment with  something  else.  Need  we  go  to  the 
battle-field  to  seek  for  proof  or  illustration  ;  and 
will  not  Crabbe's  old  lady,  whose  gout  was 
troublesome  or  the  reverse  according  to  her  luck 
at  cards,  be  at  once  admitted  by  a  candid  critic 
to  be  aft  iniir.nii,int  to  fnct  as  it  is  true  to  nature? 
How  much  Ihe  mind  has  to  do  with  sensation,  is 


That  all  animals  do  not  feel  alike, 
w  ill  scarcely  be  disputed  by  any  :  there 
is,  therefore,  a  progression  in  the  scale 
of  sensation  ;  and  where  there  is  a  pro- 
gression, there  must  have  been  a  begin- 
ning. And  if  it  be  here  objected  that 
the  Creator  made  nothing  without  de- 
sign, and  that  he  plainly  designed  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures,  which  cannot 
consist  with  insensibility,  it  may  be  an- 
swered that  this  statement  supposes  the 
objector  to  be  in  the  secret — a  mere 
petitio  principii. 
Paris,  July  1834. 

MORBID    APPEARANCES    FROM 
POISONING  WITH  ARSENIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I\  the  newspapers  of  last  week  I  o\h- 
served  accounts  of  two  trials  for  the 
crime  of  poisoning :  in  both  instances, 
arsenic  was  suspected  to  have  been  the 
baneful  substance  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach. In  reading  the  rej)orts,  I  was 
rather  surprised  that  the  medical  wit- 
nesses made  no  allusion  to  the  appear- 
ances of  the  colon.  I  believe  Mr.  Brodie 
ascertained,  by  his  experiments  with 
arsenic,  that  it  had  a  very  peculiar 
effect  on  the  colon,  producing  great 
contraction  in  the  diameter  of  that 
bowel.  I  have  met  with  two  cases  of 
unequivocal  poisoning  by  arsenic,  in  both 
of  which  it  was,  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, contracted  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  I  hope  those  who  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  examining,  post 
mortem,  clear  cases  of  poisoning  by  ar- 
senic, will   not   fail  to  pay  attentitm  to 

well  illustrated,  I  think,  and  physiologically  too, 
by  Livy,  in  his  anecdote  of  M.  Scsevola,  whose 
right  hand  was  burning,  while  he  witnessed  its 
destruction,  "  velut  atienato  ab  sensu  anirr.o  ;" 
and  perhaps  still  more  beautifully  in  the  person 
of  almost  every  poet  or  imaginative  writer  who 
ever  lived.  Look  at  the  race  of  men  celebrated 
for  their  boundless  fancy,  and  falsely  supposed  on 
that  account  to  be  the  peculiarly  favoured  of  hea- 
ven !  Yet  of  this  very  race  it  is  testilied  by  in- 
considerate friends,  that  they  are  always  queru- 
lous, making  all  around  them  unhappy: — behold, 
they  say,  men  who  are  intolerant  of  the  least 
pain,  and  make  as  l)itler  lamentation  over  a  corn 
as  was  wrung  from  Philoctetes  in  his  worst  mo- 
ments of  suffering  !  But  a  medical  man  would  do 
well  to  study  the  philosophy  of  sensation,  and  he 
would  find  that  it  was  this  very  susceptibi- 
lity of  mind — this  very  liveliness  of  mental  per- 
cei  tion— that  first  excited  the  attention  — it  may 
I'c  to  a  scratch — which  the  imagination,  now 
rivetted  to  the  spot,  really  made  as  painful  as  it 
is  stated  to  be  by  the  sufferer. 
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the  colon,  tliat  we  may  ascertain  how 
far  the  circumstauce  of  contraction  may 
be  relied  npon  as  evidence  of  that  kind 
of  poisoniniJ". 

I  would  add  two  further  remarks  re- 
lative to  the  appearances  of  these  cases 
after  deatli.  Mr.  Tucker,  in  his  evi- 
dence uj)on  the  trial  at  Exeter,  stated 
that  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic 
taken  into  the  stomach,  he  should  always 
expect  to  find  some  of  that  substance 
adiierino-  to  the  inner  coats  of  the  sto- 
mach. That  this  is  not  gfenerally  the 
case  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert ;  but 
it  certainly  is  not  universally  so.  In 
one  of  the  cases  I  have  mentioned  above, 
oil  examination,  the  stomach  was  found 
^™pty,  and  no  particle  of  arsenic  could 
be  discerned  upon  its  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  only  morbid  appearances  were 
two  small  brig-ht  red  spots  on  that  mem- 
brane, near  the  fundus.  The  subject  of 
this  accident  was  a  child  two  years  old  : 
it  had  eaten  some  poison  prepared 
for  rats. 

In  the  excellent  work  of  Dr.  Paris 
on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  vol.  ii.  p.  230, 
he  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  when  ar- 
senic is  applied  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal  during 
life  there  will  not  be  a  well-defined  line 
of  demarcation  ;  the  transition  from  the 
diseased  to  the  healthy  structure  will 
be  gradual,  and  the  limits  of  each  im- 
})erceptible.  This  does,  I  must  confess, 
appear  very  probable,  a  priori.  But 
in  the  other  case  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, in  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
suicide,  a  large  quantity,  perha])s  an 
ounce,  was  taken,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion was  most  strikingly  apparent. 
There  was  found  in  tlie  stomach  about 
four  ounces  of  viscid  bloody  mucus, 
with  nearly  a  draclnnof  the  white  oxide 
of  arsenic  :  that  part  of  the  mucous  sur- 
face in  contact  with  the  fluid  appeared 
of  a  deep  red  colour ;  the  remaining' 
portion  exhibited  its  usual  hue. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  the  state- 
ment of  facts ;  if  you  consider  them 
worthy  the  notice  of  the  ])rofession,  per- 
haps you  will  honour  them  with  a  place 
in  your  valuable  journal. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Houlton. 

Lisson  Glove,  August  7,  1834. 


ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  l)F  ALKA- 
LINE SALTS, 

IN  CERTAIN  INFLAMMATORY  DISEASES, 
AND  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS,  AS  PRO- 
POSED   BY    MaSCAGNI. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 


Sir, 
In  reading  the  second  Gulstonian  lec- 
ture, lately  delivered  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  by  Dr.  George  Burrows, 
and  published  in  the  Medical  Gazette  for 
July  19th,  my  attention  was  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  following  question  : 
— "  Is  it  not  possible,"  says  the  learned 
Doctor,  "  that  these  alkaline  remedies 
will  exert  their  influence  at  other  points 
of  the  animal  economy,  as  well  as  in 
the  kidney,  and  thus  render  the  soft 
solids,  in  different  parts,  in  a  state  more 
fit  for  absorption.'"'  As  the  following 
facts  seem  to  me  to  put  out  of  question 
this  important  therapeutical  principle, 
and  they  appear  not  generally  known,  I 
thought  myself  justified  in  sending 
them  to  you,  for  insertion  in  your  valua- 
ble journal.  In  the  meantime,  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  that  my  learned 
friend  Dr.  Burrows  himself  will  be 
pleased  in  finding-  that  the  practical 
deductions  on  the  internal  use  of  alka- 
lies, drawn  by  his  experiments  and  ob- 
servations, were  not  only  on  record,  but 
even  put  out  of  question,  by  such  a  re- 
spectable and  valuable  authority  as  the 
following. 

The  celebrated  Mascagni,  having*  ob- 
seived  that  those  earthy  concretions  oc- 
casionally found  after  death  deposited 
in  diflerent  cavities  of  the  body,  or  ad- 
hering to  some  viscera,  and  to  tiie  inte- 
rior surface  of  arteries,  were  readily 
dissolved  bj'  the  carbonate  of  potash,  of 
soda,  and  ammonia,  was  induced  to  be- 
lieve they  might  also  have  a  similar,  if 
not  a  greater  efl^ect,  on  the  living  subject. 

He  first  tried  on  himself  a  solution  of 
the  carbonate  of  potash,  when  labour- 
ing under  an  attack  of  gTavel,  to  which 
disease  he  had  oftentimes  been  subject, 
and  found  himself  very  soon  relieved  by 
the  simple  use  of  that  remedy;  so  much 
so  indeed,  as  to  be  at  last  entirely  cured 
of  the  complaint.  After  this  favourable 
result,  having  also  observed  how  easily 
coagulable  lym])h  could  be  dissolved, 
even  in  a  weak  solution  of  those  alka- 
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line  substances,  lie  was  naturally  in- 
duced to  think  tliey  inig"]it  be  of  greater 
service  in  yarious  instances  of  acute  in- 
flammatory disease.  In  individuals 
who  died  of  pneumonia,  and  where  the 
lungs  were  found  in  a  stptc  of  complete 
hepatization,  Mascagni  had  observed 
not  only  both  the  ventricles  of  the  heart 
filled  with  black  blood,  mixed  with 
abundant  concretions  of  an  albuminous 
substance,  which  ])lug-g-ed  up  the  pul- 
monary vessels  themselves,  and  pre- 
vented any  circulation  throug^h  them : 
this  substance,  which  was  perfectly  si- 
milar to  the  huffy  coat  of  the  blood 
draw  n  from  the  veins  of  the  same  indi- 
viduals during-  life,  was  completely  dis- 
solved by  those  alkaline  salts. 

Led  by  these  facts,  Mascagni  sug- 
g-ested  their  employment  to  a  physi- 
cian, who  obtained  by  the  use  of  them 
wonderful  effects  in  an  epidemic  pul- 
monary affection,  which,  in  1800,  made 
great  ravages  in  the  district  of  Chiudino, 
in  Tuscan^'.  Mascagni  recommended 
also  the  use  of  tJie  same  alkalies  in 
those  instances  of  dropsy  which  are 
principally  induced  by  obstruction  of 
lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  from  de- 
positions of  coagulable  lymph,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  inflammatory  diathesis. 

These  facts  and  observations  were 
published  by  the  celebrated  anatomist, 
in  a  memoir  "  SulV  tiso  del  Carbonato 
(H  Potassa,  per  le  renelle,  e  peripneu- 
7nonie"  inserted  in  the  11th  volume  of 
"  3Iemorie  della  Societd  Italiann  delle 
Scioize.  Modeiia,  1804."  The  above 
statement  was  quoted  from  a  small  work, 
wliich  bears  tlie  title  of  "  Elogiu  di  Mas- 
cagni, di  Tommaso  Farnese,  M.D. 
Milaiio,  1810;"  and  principally  from 
note  xviii.  p.  108. 

Dr.  Farnese,  who  had  been  a  pupil 
of  Mascagni,  has  repeatedly  employed 
the  alkaline  treatment;  and  m  his 
publication  gives  an  account  of  seve- 
ral cases  of  disease  of  the  pulmonary 
and  of  the  urinary  organs  successfully 
cured  by  it,  without  the  use  of  any 
other  therapeutical  means ;  and  re- 
marks, that  they  may  be  cured  without 
bloodletting-,  or  witli  a  less  quantity  of 
blood  being  extracted,  as  JNIascagni 
himself  had  noticed  it  before 

The  dose  emjdoycd  was  from  half  a 
drachm  to  one  oujice,  dissolved  in  six 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  to  be  taken 
gradalini,  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  with 
diluent  drinks,  and  increased  gradually 


according  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  each  case. 

Since  these  facts  came  to  my  know- 
ledge, T  have  freely  employed  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  with  the  same  view,  and 
on  the  same  prinei])le,  for  the  course  of 
several  years,  and  with  the  most  fa- 
vourable result. 

In  the  meantime,  sir,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity of  sending  you  an  article, 
which  shall  be  the  first,  in  defence  of  my 
learned  countryman  Bellingeri,  whose 
work  and  o})inions  on  tlie  fifth  and  se- 
venth pairs  of  cerebral  nerves,  has  been, 
in  tlie  above-mentioned  number  of  your 

Seriodical,  so  greath-  misrepresented  by 
Ir.  Shaw,  in  his  article  "  On  the  Ori- 
ginality of  Sir  Charles    Bell's    Disco- 
veries in  the  Nervous  System." 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Gactano  Negri,  M.D. 

26,  Poland-Street,  Oxford-Street, 
August  9,  1834. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  AND 
FEELINGS 

OF  THE 

MEDICAL  PROFESSION  IN  THE 
PROVINCES; 

And  more  especially  in  Liverpool  and  its  Vicinity. 
By  James  Collins,  M.D, 


One  would  suppose,  by  various  articles 
in  the  Medical  Gazette  and  other  pub- 
lications, that  i'ew  subjects  excite  more 
interest  than  how  far  the  certificates  of 
our  provincial  hospitals  and  schools  of 
medicine  ought  to  be  received  as  qualifi- 
cations for  a  degree  in  surgery.  As  the 
subject  is  a  most  important  one,  and 
seems  to  admit  great  difference  of 
opinion,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  desirable 
to  some  of  your  readers,  Mr.  Editor,  to 
have  some  notions,  derived  from  personal 
and  local  experience,  of  how  our  pro- 
vincial schools  and  hospitals  work — at 
least  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  and  of  the 
sentiments  and  views  of  the  practi- 
tioners in  the  provinces  on  tliese  mat- 
ters. In  attempting-  to  do  this,  I  by  no 
means  presume  to  speak  tlie  sentiments 
of  the  lecturers,  nor  of  the  g'entlemeii 
attached  to  what  are  termed  "  the  re- 
cognized hospitals  :"  in  the  decision  of 
this  question  t/icg  have  a  sei)arate  and 
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distinct  interest,  and  therefore  very  na- 
turally stand  up  for  tlie  g-lories  of 
proFincial  teacliina*,  and  for  all  clianoes 
that  seem  to  promise  grist  to  their  own 
mill.  Hence  it  is  not  surprisino-  to  see 
tbe  war  that  rages  between  them  and 
their  London  brethren  on  this  Subject ; 
each,  ill  the  spirit  of  tlie  fable  of  the 
town  besieged,  advocating-  his  own  in- 
terest, and  maintaining'  that  there  is 
nothing-  like  leather.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  whatever  chang'es  may  take 

Iilace,  the  interest  of  the  profession  will 
)e  consulted  in  preference  to  their's  ;  as 
they  form  but  a  small  fraction  of  it,  how- 
ever respectable,  collectively  or  indi- 
vidually, they  may  otlierwise  be :  and 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  they  have 
as  yet  been  the  princi])a]  evidence  be- 
fore the  Parliamentary  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  me- 
dicine ;  at  least,  as  far  as  I  know,  no 
others  have  been  summoned  from  this 
quarter. 

The  general  complaint  in  the  pro- 
vinces (and,  I  presume,  every  where 
else),  is,  that  there  are  as  many  doctors 
as  patients  ;  that  the  profession  is  over- 
stocked, and  hence  that  very  (ew  can 
now  live,  much  less  make  money  by  it; 
and  consequently,  that  instead  of  open- 
ing additional  sluices  through  the  me- 
dium of  provincial  schools,  to  inundate  it 
still  furtner  with  conipetitorsfor  practice, 
some  means  ought  to  be  devised  to  adapt, 
in  some  degree,  the  supply  of  medical 
men  to  the  wants  of  the  public.  Hence 
they  protest  against  all  changes  that 
seem  to  make  thing's  worse  instead  of 
better ;  against  the  principle  of  covering- 
the  country  witii  institutions  to  manu- 
facture medical  men  at  little  or  no  ex- 
pense, and  thus  making"  it  as  easy 
and  as  cheap  to  become  one  as  a  mecha- 
nic or  craftsman.  They  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  free-trade  in  medicine  as  in  com- 
merce, as  if  the  cheapness  of  the  doc- 
tor constituted  his  excellency;  and  ask, 
why  should  it  be   attempted   to  be  ap- 

fdied  to  medicine  and  not  to  divinity  and 
aw  ?  Wliat  would  become  of  the  lat- 
ter, if  every  member  were  allowed  to 
establish  a  factory  of  his  own,  and  to 
dispense  with  the  pupils  going  to  the 
University,  or  the  Temple,  by  pulling 
them  through  his  own  machinery?  Do 
3'ou  think,  if  this  were  the  case,  that 
these  professions  could  long  keep  their 
ground,  or  be  objects  of  attraction  or 
emolument? — for  every  one  must  admit 
that   he  enters   a   proicssiou   either  for 


money  or  personal  qualification,  and  not 
from  any  Quixotic  feeling  to  serve 
others.  The  medical  men  here  witness 
with  pain  and  humiliation,  the  effects 
of  this  free-trade  system  in  manufactur- 
ing surgeons  :  they  see  medical  schools, 
of  one  sort  or  another,  multiplying 
around  them ;  some  w  ith  two  or  three 
lecturers,  or  (as  the  phrase  goes)  profes- 
sors ;  othei"s  with  more  or  less;  none 
with  a  full  or  regular  complement ;  all 
rivalling  and  jealous  of  each  other,  and 
lecturing  for  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing- ; 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  jiretending, 
that  in  doing  so  they  are  upholding  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  medicine,  though 
thoy  are  doing  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  "degrade  it,  by  this  wholesale  sys- 
tem of  free  teaching.  Would  you  be- 
lieve, sir,  that  we  have  a  school  of  medi- 
cine at  the  Infirmary,  one  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  one  in  Seel-Street,  and  one 
or  two  more  building,  the  speculations 
of  jnivate  individuals  ?  Besides  these, 
the  Dispensaries  and  the  Northern  Hos- 
pital intend,  this  season  or  the  next,  to 
open  schools  of  their  own.  They  have 
already  held  out  to  the  subscribers  pros- 
pects in  this  respect,  and  thereby  sti- 
mulated their  zeal  to  contribute  to  their 
funds.  Indeed,  this  mode  of  appeal  is 
latterly  becoming-  a  very  popular  and 
plausible  w  ay  of  raising  the  wind  :  the 
subscribers  are  tickled  with  the  idea  of 
converiing"  our  hospitals  and  dispensa- 
ries into  schools  of  medicine,  and  mak- 
ing them  thereby  more  subservient,  as 
it  were,  to  science  and  humanity.  Thus, 
if  all  these  institutions  succeed,  we  shall 
have  seven  or  eight  at  work  at  the  same 
time,  ill  making  medical  men  for  no- 
thing, or  next  to  nothing.  At  present 
there  are  lectures  on  surgery  given 
at  the  Infirmary,  by  one  of  its  surgeons, 
free  to  the  pupils  who  attend  ;  so  were 
the  lectures  on  the  practice  of  physic, 
delivered  in  the  same  institution  ;  and  so 
are,  T  am  told,  the  lectures  on  materia 
mediea,  now  going-  on  at  the  house  of 
one  of  its  consulting"  physicians.  If  this 
is  not  making"  the  jn'ofession  cheap  and 
easy  of  access,  I  know  not  what  will : 
they  are  all  anxious  for  a  class,  and,  as 
they  cannot  get  one  to  pay,  they  admit 
them  as  they  come,  calculating  for  re- 
muneration "on  the  indirect  advantages 
of  increasing  their  practice  through  the 
friends  and  interest  of  the  pupils.  The 
surgeons'  apprentices,  tlic  chemists' 
lads,  the  j-oung  merchant,  the  amateur 
students,  all  who  have  curiosity  or  mo- 
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live  to  atteiul,  may  occasionally  Le  seen, 
scot-free,  in  the  lecture-room  ;  all  that 
is  expected  in  return,  is  often  nothing- 
more  than  tiiat  they  should  truni])ct  tiie 
talents  and  dexterity  of  the  lecturer,  and 
yive  him  a  g-ood  word  and  a  patient 
when  they  can. 

Others,  again,  stick  their  advertise- 
ments of  lecturing-  in  the  medical  library, 
the  shops,  the  news])apers,  and  oilier 
places  of  notoriety,  without  giv ing-  or 
intending-  a  lecture.  In  fact,  this  cus- 
tom is  g-etting  very  much  into  vog-ue  : 
I  wish  it  were  more  general,  as,  how- 
ever quackish  it  may  be,  it  can  never 
injure  the  profession  like  the  free-school 
system.  The  lecturers,  when  reproached 
with  admitting  persons  to  tlicir  lectures 
who  never  pay,  though  able  to  pay,  say 
they  do  no  harm,  as  they  never  give  cer- 
tificates of  attendance  without  being 
paid.  This  may  be  so,  for  aught  I 
know  ;  but  there  was  one  gentleman, 
now  deceased,  in  the  habit  of  giving  cer- 
tificates of  attendance  on  lectures  he 
never  delivered  :  he  difl^ered  from  others, 
inasmuch  as  he  g'ot  paid  for  lectures  he 
never  gave.  Even  in  his  last  sickness, 
a  few  hours  before  his  death,  for  the 
sake  of  the  money,  and  to  oblige  a 
friend,  he  put  his  name  to  one  of  those 
fictitious  certificates ;  and  yet  he  was  a 
respectable  man,  a  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  man  of  very  considerable 
pro])erty.  But,  even  supposing  that 
no  certificates  are  given  without  pay- 
ment, 3'et  harm  is  done  to  the  profes- 
sion by  not  requiring  it  from  the  pupils 
attending  the  classes.  Persons  are  thus 
qualified,  if  they  have  the  courage  or 
impudence  to  dispense  with  the  license 
of  the  Colleg*^,  as  many  of  them  do,  to 
turn  general  ])ractitioner  or  an  adver- 
tising doctor,  or  to  enter  our  merchant 
service  as  surgeon.  Chemists  and  drug-- 
gists  are  thus  taught  to  jjrescribe  with 
a  little  more  tact  than  they  otherwise 
would  do,  at  the  expense  of  the  regular 
practitioner. 

A  young  man  is  now  in  very  exten- 
sive practice  among  the  lower  and 
poorer  classes  in  the  north  end  of  this 
town, — in  fact,  the  ^sculapius  of  that 
district, — whose  only  medical  education 
has  been  attendance  on  one  or  two 
of  these  courses  of  lectures.  He  is  not 
a  solitary  instance.  I  allude  to  him 
merely  to  illustrate,  by  his  cxam])le, 
some  of  llie  results  of  our  provincial 
teaching. 

2*>ow,  1  ask,  in  the  )uime  of  common 


sense,  is  what  we  complain  of  in  the 
provinces,— namely,  the  superabund- 
ance of  competitors  lor  practice, — likely 
to  be  remedied  or  checked  by  this  sys- 
tem ?  Does  it  add  to  the  interest  or 
respectability  of  the  profession,  to  cram 
into  it  })ersons  who  never  pay  for  their 
education  ?  Is  there  not  something  in 
this  disrejuitalde  to  the  teachers  and  tlie 
pupils  ?  Would  it  not  be  well  tiiat  those 
who  have  the  power  should  check  the 
system,  and  fix  some  fair  and  moderate 
scale  for  the  prices  of  lectures,  and  re- 
quire proof  that  they  were  delivered, 
and  attended,  and  paid  for  at  the  time 
of  delivery  .'^  There  cannot  be  too  much 
vigilance  in  this  respect. 

Some  think  that  no  certificates  of  lec- 
tures ought  to  be  received,  except  given 
in  some  legally  constituted  college,  not 
from  any  feeling  that  the  private  lec- 
tures may  not  be  in  some  cases  as  good, 
— as  intellect  is  not  measured  by  lati- 
tude and  longitude, — but  in  order  to 
diminish  the  facilities  of  entering  the 
profession  at  little  or  no  expense :  and 
tiiey  think  that  if  no  other  good  resulted 
but  the  mere  additional  expense  and 
trouble,  from  obliging  pupils  to  receive 
some  fraction  of  their  education  in  Lon- 
don or  the  other  capitals,  that  it  would 
even  on  this  recount  be  desirable  to 
compel  them.  But  every  one  knows 
that  enlarged  views  and  liberal  senti- 
ments are  more  likely  to  be  cultivated 
by  doing  so,  than  by  confining  them  to 
the  narrow  sphere  of  a  provincial 
school;  and,  as  for  the  cant  of  their 
morals  being-  endangered  by  the  vices 
of  the  cajiital,  I  can  only  say  that  our 
Liverpool  lads  are  not  so  innocent  as  the 
saints  in  Bristol  wish  to  make  us  sup- 
pose theirs  to  be.  By  these  means  and 
other  causes  the  ]n-ofession  is  rapidly 
falling,  and  approximating  the  rank  and 
pay  of  the  lower  classes. 

Now  for  the  hospitals. 

The  great  object  of  ambition  here 
among  medical  men,  next  to  extensive 
practice,  is  to  be  appointed  physician 
or  surgeon  to  the  Infirmary  or  Lunatic 
Asylum.  Once  there,  we  consider  the 
road  to  jn-actice  and  local  reputation 
fairly  opened  before  us.  But  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  get  there,  as  all  our  me- 
dical charities  form,  as  it  were,  a  circle, 
and  work  within  one  another;  for  there 
was  no  chance,  until  lately,  of  reaching 
the  infirmary,  exce])tone  began  practice 
with  the  dispensaries.  The  system  that 
prevailed  was  to  advance  according  to 
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seniority,  and  ^vitho^lt  opposition,  wlien 
vacancies  occurred,  tlie  medical  men  of 
the  dis|)ensaries  to  ^^hat  tliey  termed 
the  higher  charities,  from  it  to  the  work- 
house and  fever  liospital,  and  then  in 
rotation  to  tlie  lunatic  asylum  and  in- 
firmary. All  others  were  excluded,  and, 
by  tacit  consent,  placed  among-  the 
common  herd  of  practitioners.  It  was 
true,  now  and  again,  a  solitary  excep- 
tion took  place,  when  disunion  or  dis- 
content arose  in  the  enemy's  camp.  It 
was  to  a  fortuitous  circmnstance  of  this 
sort  that  the  ])resent  professor  of  medi- 
cal jurisprudence  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  owed  his  appointment.  For 
years  lie  was  excluded,  and  for  ever 
would,  were  it  not  for  this,  (however 
respectable  his  character  and  merits), 
because,  forsooth,  he  did  not  begin 
his  ]iractice  here  as  physician  to  one 
of  tlie  dispensaries.  This  was  a  pre- 
liminary and  indispensable  step  to 
be  eligible,  with  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess. Thus  an  ingenious  and  exclusive 
system  was  formed  to  advance  those 
who  had  sufficient  interest  and  patio- 
nage  to  be  attached  to  the  dispensaries, 
to  the  hig-her  charities — the  lunatic 
asylum  and  infirmary,  and  to  keep  all 
others  out  fiom  being  their  competitors  ; 
for,  g-enerally  speaking",  the  interest 
that  pushed  you  into  one  carried  you 
through  the  others  in  jour  turn ;  in 
fact,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  our 
freemen  were  not  more  corrupt  or  ex- 
clusive, nor  their  system  oi  electing 
their  friend  better  contrived.  The  doc- 
trines proj)agated  by  the  medical  men, 
and  until  lately  in  a  great  degree  believed 
by  the  j)ublic,  in  support  of  this  system 
of  rotation  and  exclusion,  were,  that 
this  system  was  necessary  in  order  to 
rear  a  body  of  experienced  medical 
men  worthy  of  the  great  and  growing 
commerce  of  this  town  ;  and  that  that 
experience  could  only  be  had  in  the 
public  charities;  and  therefore  it  was 
incumbent  to  begin  with  the  dispen- 
saries, in  order  to  get  or  gain  some 
little  experience  for  practice :  that  this 
experience  was  still  more  increased  by 
being  attached  to  the  fever  hospital 
and  workhouse,  as  uniting  the  advan- 
tages of  both  ;  but  that,  being  attached 
to  the  infirmary  was  the  strongest  at- 
testation of  its  existence,  in  all  its  full- 
ness and  perfection,  in  the  medical 
men  of  that  institution,  as  possessing  the 
accumulated  experience  of  all  the  cha- 


rities. The  idea  was  a  novel  and  a 
useful  one  for  those  who  roaciied  (ho 
top  of  this  ascending  scale,  as  it  bound 
all  the  medical  men  of  our  public  in- 
stitutions firmly  together;  gave  them 
a  common  interest  in  in)ho]diiig  each 
other,  and  paying  the  homage  of  ad- 
miration to  the  skill  and  experience  of 
those  who  have  passed  througli  the 
rotation  ;  each  calculating  that  the  ho- 
nour he  rendered  to  others  would,  in 
his  turn,  be  rendered  to  himself,  when 
his  day  of  promotion  arrived  ;  and  that, 
at  all  events,  by  acting  in  concert,  and 
confining  to  tliemselves  the  claims  of 
experience,  they  would  thereby  nar- 
row the  field  of  competition,  in  ex- 
cluding 17-20ths  of  the  practitioners 
of  the  town,  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
charities,  from  the  chances  of  a  pro- 
fessional reputation,  and  theieby  raise 
their  own  fortunes  on  their  ruin. 

You  may  easily  perceive,  therefore, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance to  a  young  man,  when  he  settled 
here,  to  become  attached  to  one  of  the 
dispensaries;  and  that  frequent  con- 
tests, ill  blood,  and  underhand  means, 
took  place  to  put  in  friends,  and  keep 
out  enemies.  When  the  high  church 
or  corporation  party  interfere,  as  they 
usually  do  in  one  shape  or  another,  no 
interest  can  withstand  them  :  their 
power  here  is  as  predominant  as  in  the 
elections  of  the  borough,  all  giving  way 
before  them.  Hence  it  is  a  standing' 
rule  with  all  who  aspire  to  the  honour  of 
the  infirmary,  to  curry  favour  with  both ; 
first,  with  the  subordinates,  and  thus 
by  degrees  to  reach  the  princijials. 
The  usual  plan  is  to  laud  both  to  the 
skies,  to  support  their  views  and  po- 
litics through  thick  and  thin;  and  to 
swear,  if  necessary,  that  our  established 
clergy  and  corporation  are  the  most 
humane,  liberal,  and  enlightened  body 
in  the  world ;  to  fight  their  battles 
in  public  and  in  private,  and  to  seem  to 
have  no  other  wish  or  feeling  than 
theirs.  Hence,  you  may  rest  assured 
that  those  who  usually  reach  the  in- 
firmary are  true  blue — the  coqjoration 
colour.  This  interest  once  gained,  that 
of  the  clergy  necessarily  follows,  as  they 
depend  on  the  former  for  patronage  and 
support ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  difficult 
to  explain  how  attached  the  church  is 
to  the  corporation,  and  the  medical  men 
to  both  :  now,  like  Castor  and  Pollux, 
they  all  seem  only  to  live  and  die  for 
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each  otlier.  Various  means  were  con- 
trived from  time  to  time  to  keep  up  this 
advantag'e  of  being-  attached  to  the  public 
institutions,  some  of  them  so  orijiinal  and 
peculiar,  that  I  think  I  may  mention  one 
or  t^vo  in  illustration.  A  medical  society 
was  formed,  consistin"'  almost  exclu- 
sively of  g-entlemen  attached  to  them. 
It  did  not  meet  to  discuss  medical  or 
scientific  subjects  ;  in  fact,  neither  these 
nor  literature  came  within  the  rang"e  of 
its  constitution;  they  only  met  to  dine 
together  once  a  month,  each  taking-  the 
expense  of  the  banquet  in  his  turn,  at 
his  own  house ;  there  they  met,  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry  ;  they  were  bonnd, 
not  by  any  formal  rules,  but  by  implied 
custom  and  etiquette,  to  support  and 
call  in  each  other  when  and  where  they 
could  ;  to  vaunt  and  circulate  their  mu- 
tual and  reciprocal  merits ;  and  to  keep 
up  the  credit  and  reputation  of  the  pub- 
lic institutions,  and  consequently  them- 
selves. But  from  one  cause  or  another 
these  dinners  died  away,  after  an  exis- 
tence of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  though  at 
the  time  of  their  dissolution  apparently 
in  full  and  vigorous  health.  The  din- 
ner, it  is  said,  became  too  cxj)ensive, 
and  the  returns  of  gain,  or  professional 
advantages,  too  remote  and  contingent. 
Some  got  tired,  others  disgusted — all 
indifferent;  and  thus  a  society  of  many 
years'  duration  gave  way  without  any 
apparent  cause  but  the  badness  of  the 
times  and  the  indifference  of  the  public. 
Another  society  soon  rose  upon  its 
ruins  ;  relig-ion,  tact,  party  and  political 
prejudices,  were  enlisted  to  give  it  birth 
and  sup])ort.  Circulars  were  distributed 
among-  all  classes,  with  the  names  of 
most  of  the  medical  men  attached,  or 
who  were  attached  to  the  public  institu- 
tions, and  of  the  principal  inhaljitants  of 
the  town  and  its  vicinity,  ])articularly  of 
the  clcrg-ymen,  and  saints,  as  they  are 
termed,  of  the  established  church.  These 
circulars  lamented  the  want  of  a  mo- 
ral, relig-ious,  and  medical  education 
in  our  nurses  ;  they  stated  that  the 
recovery  and  comforts  of  the  sick  were 
often  more  depcjidcnt  on  them  than  on 
the  regular  medical  attendant,  and, 
therefore,  that  an  institution  to  educate 
them  in  the  duties  of  a  christian,  and 
the  principles  of  tiieir  calling,  was  most 
desirable.  Subscriptions  were  solicited 
and  obtained ;  a  house  was  taken,  and 
notice  g-iven  that  they  were  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  Infirmary,  under  the  care 


and  su])erintendeuce  of  the  medical  men 
tlicre  ;  that  they  were  to  be  taught  how- 
to  handle  a  patient,  to-g-ive  drinks,  and 
to  remove  all  offending-  matter  from  the 
sick  room;  and,  above  all,  how  they 
were  to  avail  themselves  of  fit  and  ap- 
propriate moments  to  communicate  reli- 
gious comfort  to  the  patients.  The 
scheme  was  well  received  ;  the  religious 
rejoiced  at  its  anticii)ated  pious  results  ; 
and  the  medical  men  felt  the  all-impor- 
tant and  lucrative  returns,  in  a  profes- 
sional sense,  from  these  new  mission- 
aries, and  ways  and  means  of  raisings 
the  wind.  The  public  were  cautioned 
against  emjiloying-  any  nurse  but  such 
as  could  produce  the  diploma,  or  certifi- 
cate, of  this  new  school  of  medicine  ; 
they  were  told,  when  they  had  occasion 
for  one,  to  send  to  the  Nurse  Institu- 
tion, and  if  they  had  any  complaints'  of 
any  employed,  to  make  them  there. 
The  nurses  were  also  requested  from 
time  to  time  to  get  their  certificates  re- 
newed, and  to  render,  in  the  interim,  an 
account  of  their  mission  ;  and  that  un- 
less they  were  punctual  and  satisfactory 
in  this  respect,  they  were  not  to  have 
their  certificates  renewed.  The  institu- 
tion continued  in  existence  for  some 
time,  but  a  storm  was  gathering-  to  de- 
stroy it.  The  tendency  of  the  scheme 
was  too  obvious  to  last  long.  The 
nurses  were  made  to  depend  on  the 
good-will  of  the  few  medical  men  that 
managed  and  patronised  the  institution  ; 
and,  of  course,  were  bound  in  conscience 
and  interest  to  praise  them  in  return. 
Thus  they  were  to  j)lay  into  each  other's 
hands,  and  ultimately  to  throw  all  others 
overboard,  in  order  to  make  room  for  their 
patrons.  The  medical  men  unattached 
to  the  public  institutions  took  the  alarm, 
and  denounced  the  policy  and  cant,  and 
ultimate  designs,  of  this  nursery  of 
nurses.  The  dissenters  joined  them  ; 
for  it  seems  by  its  laws  all  the  nurses 
were  to  be  of  the  established  religion, 
and  that  no  others  were  to  be  admitted 
or  recommended.  Hence  a  powerful 
re-action  set  in,  and  upset  the  whole 
scheme,  contrary  to  the  expectations 
and  calculations  of  its  founders.  Thus 
this  project,  like  its  predecessor  the  Din- 
ner Society,  died,  though  ushered  into 
life  v\ith  the  g-reatest  ])atronag-e,  both 
lay  and  ecclesiastical,  and  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  success  and  longevity. 

Here,  I  presume,  as  every  where  else, 
a  judicious  selection  in  religion  and  po^ 
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lilies  has  g'reat  influence  on  the  success 
and  destiny  of  medical  men.  Hence 
the}'  use  the  greatest  care,  and  often 
evince  extraordinaiy  tact  in  this  respect. 
The  practice  usually  is,  for  tliose  be- 
ginning- to  settle,  to  remain  for  some 
time  unattached  to  any  particular  sect 
or  party,  and  to  observe  in  silence  how 
the  wind  maj-  blow,  and  how  others  got 
on  before  them.  In  the  interim  they 
are  not  idle  ;  they  are  active  in  extend- 
ing their  acquaintances,  and  by  pliancy 
of  character  fitting-  themselves  for  what- 
ever may  turn  up,  or  for  any  vacancy  in 
this  or  that  cong-regation.  Whatever 
people  may  say  of"  the  usual  want  of  re- 
ligion in  medical  men,  here  they  are  re- 
markably edifying.  Some  of  them 
preach,  pray,  and  assist  as  regular  stew- 
ards of  the  vineyard,  by  word  and  ex- 
ample. Some  read  the  service  of  their 
church  in  the  streets  on  Sunday,  as  they 
pass  along-  in  their  carriages  or  g'ig's, 
intimating  thereliy  that  they  have  not 
time  for  attendance  at  their  church  or 
chapel ;  others  are  very  conspicuous 
leaders  of  class  meetings  ;  and  many  of 
them  pray  with  their  patients  as  regu- 
larly as  they  visit  tliem,  and  hold 
prayer  meetings  at  their  own  houses  for 
them  and  others.  In  fact,  few  towns 
present  such  an  instructive  and  edifying' 
example  as  Liverpool.  Here  all  sects 
have  their  favourite  physician  and  sur- 
geon ;  church  and  chapel  differ  little  in 
this  respect.  Here  every  thing-  con- 
nected with  religion  or  morals,  bible 
and  missionary  meetings,  temperance 
and  pjovidence  societies,  tract  and  reli- 
g^ious  associations,  leadily  meet  the  sup- 
port and  countenance  of  medical  men  ; 
and  as  tlie  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
they  have  their  reward  in  increased 
practice  and  connexion,  or  occasionally 
m  a  happy  and  lucrative  matrimonial 
hit.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
medical  men  here  pass  through  all  sects 
before  they  get  one  that  answers.  Some 
have  begun  their  career  as  unitarians, 
then  turned  presbyterians,  independents, 
methodists — in  fact  every  thing-  before 
they  finally  settled  down  into  their  pre- 
sent character  of  high  church  folk  ;  and 
I  am  satisfied  would  as  easily  revert 
again  to  the  point  whence  they  started, 
had  they  an  interest  in  doing  so.  The 
great  advantage  to  be  had  in  being-  oc- 
casionally a  member  of  different  sects, 
is  that  acquaintances  are  made  in  each, 
and  retained  by  a  little  tact  and  hospi- 
tality, no  matter  into  whatever  religious 


denomination  you  may  afterw  ards  pass. 
Indeed,  the  success  of  one  of  our  first 
surgeons  is  owing  to  a  calculation  and 
tact  of  this  sort ;  others  have  identified 
themselves  at  once  with  the  high  church 
and  corporation  religion  of  the  town, 
and  have  generally  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful. They  embarked  at  once  with 
the  strong-  party  in  the  days  of  profli- 
gate corporation  expenditure  and  rule, 
and  have  kept  steady  and  true  to  their 
party  and  interest.  These  were  gene- 
rally by  birth  or  relationship  connected 
from  the  beginning  with  it,  and  instinc- 
tively saw  their  interest  in  sticking-  to 
it ;  but  things  are  wonderfully  chang- 
ing at  present.  The  public  are  begin- 
ning- to  care  very  little  or  nothing  about 
them, ;  they  neither  accelerate  nor  retard 
one's  getting  into  practice,  and  are  be- 
ginning- to  have  no  other  result  than 
bad  feelings,  mutual  jealousy,  and  dis- 
trust. 

Liverpool,  August  9,  1834. 


NITRATE  OF  SILVER  IN  FIS- 
SURED NIPPLES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  3Iedical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  the  number  of  your  excellent  perio- 
dical tor  14tli  November,  1829,  I  very 
briefly  called  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion to  the  efficacy  of  the  argenti  uitras 
in  substance,  in  the  treatment  of  fissured 
nipples.  I  have  since  had  further  expe- 
rience of  its  value  in  healing  those  very 
troublesome  ulcerations  of  the  nipple ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  see  that,  in  your 
number  for  the  9th  of  the  present  month, 
Dr.  Hannay,  of  Anderson's  University, 
Glasgow,  also  bears  testimony  to  its 
merits.  It  is,  indeed,  a  safe,  speedy, 
and  most  efficacious  remedy ;  and  though 
its  application  is  in  some  instances  very 
painful,  the  pain  is  of  only  a  few  mi- 
nutes' duration,  and  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
so  intense  as  that  caused  by  the  sucking 
of  the  child — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edmund  Bowden, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, London  ;  and  Surgeon  to  the 
Chelsea,  Brompton,  and  Belgrave 
Dispensary. 

135,Sloane-Street,  Aug.  11, 1834. 
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•'  L'Auteur  se  tue  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abrfiger."— D'Alkmbbrt. 


A  Demonstration  of  the  Serves  of  the 
Human  Body.  By  Joseph  Swan. 
4to.  1834. 
A  MORE  admirable  work  than  thi.s,  we 
have  not  for  a  long-  time  seen.  It  is  at 
once  a  most  acceptable  boon  to  practical 
anatomists,  and  an  exqnisite  specimen 
of  the  arts.  The  great  work,  or  opus 
ma  jus,  as  it  may  now  be  called,  of  Mr. 
Svvan,  on  the  Nerves,  is  of  European 
celebrity.  It  is,  however,  from  its  larg-e 
size  and  necessaiilv  expensive  nature, 
not  calculated  to  be  in  every  body's 
hands  :  its  circulation  can  only  be  li- 
mited, and  perhaps  on  the  whole  is  more 
conducive  to  the  fame  than  the  profit  of 
the  author.  But  the  compact  edition 
of  that  work  which  is  now  offered  to 
tlie  public  will,  we  think,  be  found  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  all  parties.  In  its 
size  it  is  a  moderate  quarto :  it  contains 
every  thing  that  can  be  desired  in  a 
work  for  immediate  reference  on  the 
nervous  system ;  and,  with  all,  its  amaz- 
ing cheapness  must  be  a  recommenda- 
tion for  it  of  no  inconsiderable  weight. 
Twenty-five  splendid  plates,  engraved 
in  the  liighest  style  of  art,  and  accom- 

1)anied  by  an  abundance  of  explanatory 
etter-press — all  for  the  moderate  price 
of  a  guinea  and  a  half — form  an  attrac- 
tion, so  far  as  we  can  judge,  not  easily 
to  be  resisted. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  author's 
laudable  design  in  bringing  out  this 
edition  will  be  accomplished.  He  ap- 
prehended— it  seems  he  was  threatened 
with — piracy,  in  case  he  did  not  en- 
deavour to  comply  with  the  general 
wish,  to  possess  his  delineations  of  the 
nerves  in  a  more  po])ular  form  :  so  that, 
in  order  to  counteract  any  knavish  in- 
vasion of  his  ])ropcrty,  which  might  at 
the  same  time  probably  injure  his  repu- 
tation, he  determined  at  a  considerable 
sacrifice  to  undertake  the  present  edi- 
tion, availing  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  the  same  eminent  artists  who  execut- 
ed for  him  his  larger  work. 

It  Avould  be  idle  and  superfluous  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  any 
particular  plate,  or  plates,  in  the  volume ; 
every  professional  man  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  soon  see  the  work,  and  judge  for 
himself.  We  cannot, however,  help  notic- 


ing the  striking  excellence  and  beauti- 
ful execution  of  plates  5,  6,  and  13.  In 
the  two  former  we  have  tiie  priucij)al 
plexuses  of  the  trunk  pourtrayed  ;  and 
in  the  latter  the  facial  nerve  and 
branches  of  the  fifth.  If  a  sight  of 
lliese  do  not  justify  our  highest  commen- 
dation, and  satisfy  even  the  most  fasti- 
dious anatomist  and  dilletante,  we  are 
much  mistaken  in  our  estimate  of  picto- 
rial talent,  and  graphic  representation. 

The  Surgical  and  Descriptive  Anatomy 
of  the  Bones,  Ligaments,  and  Joints. 
By  W.  H.  Thomas,  M.R.C.S. 
We  are  much  pleased  aa  ith  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Thomas  has  executed  his 
task.  He  has  treated  in  a  very  inte- 
resting way  a  subject  which,  in  the 
hands  of  most  of  his  predecessors,  has 
been  but  a  dry  business.  By  introduc- 
ing a  moderate  portion  of  ])hysiological 
comment,  and  calling  the  attention  of 
his  readers  to  the  diseases  and  treatment 
of  the  parts  of  which  he  gives  a  de- 
scription, he  continues  to  enliven  his 
little  work  very  meritoriously;  and  we 
incline  to  think  that  it  will  in  conse- 
quence be  a  favourite  with  students. 
The  brevity  which  the  author  consults, 
evidently  with  a  view  to  condensation, 
and  perhajjs  at  the  same  time  to 
lighten  the  style,  sometimes  betrays 
him  into  inaccuracies  of  ex2)ression, 
wbich  he  would  do  well  to  amend 
in  revising  his  volume.  For  example, 
he  defines  fracture  as  "  the  separa- 
tion of  one  part  of  a  bone  from  ano- 
ther, resulting  either  from  external 
violence  or  undue  muscular  action." 
It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind 
him  that  this  confounds  fracture  with  a 
ivound  of  the  bone.  Chaussier's  excel- 
lent definition  of  the  term  is  a  model  of 
])erspicuity  :  according  to  him,  as  we 
recollect,  fracture  is  "  the  rupture  of  a 
bone  caused  by  a  blow,  fall,  effort,  or 
violence  of  any  kind,  which  overcomes 
the  flexibility  proper  to  tlie  organ."  The 
opening  chapter,  which  seems  to  have 
originally  formed  the  substance  of  an 
introductory  lecture,  contains  a  variety  of 
valuablepractical  remarks.  We  wish  Mr. 
Thomas  had  given  us  an  index,  or  com- 
plete list  of  the  parts  which  he  describes  : 
it  would  be  an  adjunct  of  no  small  im- 
portance to  a  Mork  of  tliis  sort,  abound- 
ing with  technical  terms.  But,  on  the 
whole,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend the  work,  as  likely  to  be  a  very 
useful  manual  for  medical  students. 
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TNfFOTPXT     PVyFTTP  tliat  quackciy  flourishes  most  among- the 

higlier  classes  of  society  ;  ami  this  to  a 

Saturddi/,  August  16,  1834.  certain  extent  is   true;  but  then   it  re- 

suits  uiainlj  from  the   influence  which 

••  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dignitatem  opulence  and  fashion  exert  in  this  coun- 

Artis  Mediate  tiieri ;    potestas  modo  veniendi  in  v.-       j    i 

publicum  sit,  dicendipericulum  noil  re'cuso."  try;  Combined,  however,  With  the  fact, 

CiLERo.  tliat  the  ignorance  on  subjects  connected 
with  medical  science  is  quite  as  great 
HYGEISTS  AND  OTHER  QUACKS,  among  the  higher  as  among  the  lower 
The  pill  which  the  "  Hygeists"  have  grades  of  life.  If,  however,  we  look  to 
recently  been  made  to  swallow  at  York,  men  wliose  minds  are  even  moderately 
has  proved  very  bitter  to  them.  One  of  enlightened,  very  iew,  indeed,  among 
the  worthy  agents  in  this  system  of  im-  them  will  be  found  the  dupes  of  quack- 
posture  has  been  sentenced  to  six  cy.  St.  John  Long  numbered  many 
months'  imprisonment  for  manslaughter,  noble  and  aristocratic  personages  among 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  whole  the  simpletons  from  whose  flesh  he  ex- 
firm  of  pill-rollers  is  in  alarm  at  the  tracted  mercury  (see  Lord  Ingestrie's  let- 
probable  effects  of  this  "untoward"  ter),  and  from  whose  purses  lie  extracted 
event.  "The  fears  and  apprehensions  of  gold;  but  except  one  superannuated  and 
many  persons  (they  inform  us)  are  so  un-  imbecile  physician,  we  are  not  aw  are  that 
accountably  excited  and  worked  upon  by  any  persons  of  scientific  education  were 
such  an  occurrence  as  the  present,  that  to  be  found  among  them.  Still  the 
many  of  them  would  not  take  Tinother  number  of  persons  in  these  kingdoms 
dose  of  Morison's  pills,  though  they  who  are  the  dupes,  and  who  even  fall 
have  before  reaped  the  greatest  benefit  victims  to  the  pernicious  arts  of  cmpi- 
froin  them."  rics,    is   unquestionably    very    larg-e  — 

We  are  heartily   glad  to    hear   that  larger,  as  it  appears  to  us,  than  it  would 

so  rational  an  effect  has  been  produced  be,  if  the  members  of  our  profession  were 

by   the    late    example    of   manslaugh-  sufficiently  active  in  exposing  the  im- 

ter,  produced  by  this  "  universal"  nos-  postors,    and   supporting    at    once   the 

trum ;  and   we  refer  again  to  the  sub-  welfare  of  the  community  and  tlieir  own 

ject,   because  we  have  reason  to  believe  particular  interests.     In   an  attempt  to 

that  some  benefit  has   accrued  from  our  do  this,  in  the  present  instance,  they  will 

former  notice  of  it,  tiie  effect  produced  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  illiterate,  but 

by  which  we  are  anxious  to  confirm  and  not      unaniusing-,      mani.*cstos      which 

extend.      Indeed,    we  think    that   me-  emanate  from   tlie  "  British  College  of 

dical  men  are  too  remiss  on  such  mat-  Health,"  and  wliich,  we  presume,  pro- 

t£rs — too    delicate    in    expressing   their  ceed  from   the  pen  of  the  great  "  Hy- 

opinion    to    their  patients.       "   Si  po-  geist"  himself.     We  ought,  perhaps,  in 

pulus   vulf  (lecipi,    decipiatur''^   is  their  /j»*/«e,  to  explain  what  this  college  is — 

maxim,  and  under  its  influence  the  nui-  or  rather  to  state  that  it  is  not,  as  many 

sauce  is  permitted  to  flourish.    Mankind  have  supposed  it  to  be,  the  same  as  the 

in  general  have   certainly  a  strong-  dis-  Collegium    Wakleyanum,    or    London 

position   to    be    credulous    on    subjects  College  of  Medicine ;  but  though,  like 

Avhich    they  do    not   comprehend;   and  this,  it  is  a  private  piece  of  humbug,  yet 

their  gullibility  is  nearly  in  proportion  it  differs  in  that  it  is  a  much  more  impor- 

to  their  ignorance.     But  the  more  they  tant  and    successful  speculation.      The 

are    enlightened,    the   less   prone    they  "  British  College"  is  a  building  in   the 

are  to  become  the  objects  of  this,  or  of  New  Road,iiot  far  from  the  Loudou  Uni- 

other  kinds  of  imposition.      It  is  said  versity;  and  as  this  became  an  ?7/iiye/-j;/<y 

350.— XIV.  3  A 
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by  the  assumption  of  the  designation,  so 
that  became  a  College  by  haringf  the 
word  painted  in  larg'e  letters  upon  the 
wall.  From  this  manufactory  of"  Health" 
emanate  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pills 
and  ])aniphlets,  which  are  s  vallowcdand 
read,  all  over  the  king-dom,  with  asto- 
nishino- avidity  ;  and,  indeed,  consider- 
ing-that  the  pills  are  actively  purgative, 
the  simultaneous  issue  of  the  pamplilets 
is,  perhaps,  not  without  its  use.  But 
as  these  documents  might  be  suspected, 
if  put  forth  in  the  name  of  the  party 
deriving  direct  emolument  from  the  sale, 
so  the  ingenious  device  is  adopted  of 
giving  them  the  appearance  of  emanat- 
ing from  an  association  or  society  of 
learned  persons  ;  and  as  the  "  magic  of 
a  name"  is  well  known,  so  they  rejoice 
in  the  imposing  a})pcllation  of  Hygeists  ! 
The  last  production  of  this  grave  body, 
— the  more  interesting  to  the  imagina- 
tion, because  it  is  invisible  and  secret  as 
the  wonders  which  it  works — relates  to 
the  case  of  the  unfortunate  man  at  York, 
who  lost  his  life  from  the  use  of 
Morison's  pills.  It  is  an  excellent  spe- 
cimen of  the  kind  of  language  adopted, 
and  may  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  class  of 
persons  whom  the  parties  have  the  cuJi- 
ning  to  entrap.  That  it  should  contain 
impudent  boasting  and  gross  misstate- 
ments, was  to  be  expected  :  but  we  con- 
fess we  were  astonished  to  find  it  so 
rich  in  all  the  attributes  of  absurdity 
and  bathos  as  it  has  proved, — being,  as  it 
is,  sans  truth,  sans  talent,  sans  gram- 
mar—sans everj'  thing.  It  is  amus- 
ing, however,  and  we  shall  insert  a  por- 
tion of  it, — as  it  may  serve,  at  some 
future  period,  to  show  the  curious  in 
such  matters  the  style  in  which  quackery 
was  wont  to  address  her  votaries  in 
the  enlightened  sera  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

"  People  of  England, 

"  An  extraordinary  case  has  taken 
place  at  York.  A  young  man,  ill  of 
malignant  small-pox,  has  died  —  ul- 
thonijh  he  had  been   treated  by  Mori- 


son's  Universal  Medicine,  of  the  British 
College  of  Health.  But,  mark  ye  !  not 
left  to  their  medicines  only,  as  he  should 
have  been  ;  his  friends  and  relations  be- 
coming impatient,  a  doctor  was  called 
in,  who  administered  some  drugs  and 
stimulants ;  after  which  the  patient  soon 
sunk.  *  *  * 

"  Tlie  first  consideration  is,  in  this 
case,  whetlier  tlie  patient  died  from  tlie 
effects  of  Morison's  pills,  or  from  the 
drugs  administered  hj  the  doctor.  He 
might  have  appeared  very  ill  -naturally 
to  be  supposed,  under  such  a  malignant 
disease,  and  the  operation  of  the  medi- 
cine; bu(  it  is  well  known  to  all  hy- 
geists,  that  patients  soon  rally  from  such 
a  state,  if  let  alone,  and  nothing  done  to 
interrupt  the  operation  of  nature;  and 
all  stimulants,  opiates,  chemical  and 
mineral  preparations,  are  well  known  to 
hygeists  to  have  that  effect,  namely,  to 
check  nature  in  lier  salutary-  crisis.  If 
this  doctor  found  the  patient  so  ill,  why 
did  he  not  leave  him  alone,  and  decline 
prescribing-  for  him  at  all  ?  for,  left  as 
the  case  now  is,  Omniscience  alone  can 
discover  the  true  cause  of  death— not  in- 
fallible [v/c]  man. 

"  The  second  consideration  is,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  doctor;  who,  from  the  ana- 
lization,  declared  the  pills  a  composition 
of  various  ingredients,  of  which  gam- 
boge is  one.  Experience  and  practice 
are  superior  to  theory,  or  individual 
opinion.  Now  experience  and  practice 
have  shewn,  that  those  persons  wha 
make  use  of  ^lorison's  ])ills  in  largest 
closes,  and  the  longer  persevered  with, 
have  invariahhj  reaped  most  benefit. — 
Does  this  look  like  deleterious  and  poi- 
sonous ? 

"  Divinity,  politics,  and  medicine,  are 
the  natural  sciences  wiiich  inost  occu])y 
mankind.  In  religion,  have  we  not  had 
the  great  reform  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  led  on  by  Luther,  which  has 
branched  into  innumei-able  sects?  In 
politics,  how  various  the  oj)inions  of 
mankind  ?  In  medicine  alone,  or  the 
treatment  of  one's  own  bodj,  a  mon- 
strousmonopoly,  or  desjjotism,  is  erected, 
which  deprives  every  one  of  the  liberty 
of  treating  their  own  bodies  as  they 
choose,  or  to  advise  tlieir  friends  how  to 
do  so.  We  come  into  this  world  slaves 
to  the  doctors,  and  we  cannot  die  with- 
out them,  but  by  subjecting  our  friends 
and  advisers  to  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. *  *  * 

"  The  Hjigeistshavc  offeredto  take  any 
large  quantity  of  th  ep  ills  before  the  courts 
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of  justice,  to  convince  the  tcorld  of 
their  innocence.  V>"\\\  the  doctors  sub 
iiiit  to  the  same  ordeal,  by  taking'  their 
deleterious  drugs  in  the  same  ])roj)or- 
tion  ?  Here  we  are  at  issue.  It  is  a 
feeling  natural  to  all  mankind,  to  re- 
commend to  others  what  tliey  have  de- 
rived benefit  from  themselves:  this 
feeling-  is  the  foundation  of  the  British 
College  of  Health.  Are  tlie  laws  of 
the  country  to  annihilate  this  beneficial 
propensity  of  the  human  mind?  *  *  * 

"  People  of  England  ! — the  Hygeian 
agent  at  York  has  been  fouiid  guilty 
of  accelerating  the  death  of  his  patient, 
and  sentenced  to  si.\  months'  imjjri- 
sonment !  *  *  * 

"  But  the  Hygeists  are  bound  to 
announce  to  you,  that  it  is  their  belief 
that  the  young-  man  who  died  at  York 
did  not  take  doses  sufficiently  large 
and  energetic  to  meet  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  and  carry  downwards  the 
small-po.\  inflammation;  and  that  if 
AForison's  pills  do  not  cure,  no  other 
medicine  on  earth  will ;  and  infalli- 
bility only  belong's  to  One — to  God  !  *  * 

"  From  the  extensive  consiniiption 
of  Moiison's  pills,  an  easy  calculation 
may  be  made  that  a  million  of  persons, 
at  least,  make  use  of  them  annually ; 
and  this  they  may  find  coiToborated  hy 
inquiring-  at  the  Stamp-office,  Somerset- 
House. 

"  The  Hygeists  have  repeatedly 
given  proof  of  curing  those  given  over 
by  the  doctors ;  but  failure  always  at- 
tends doctors  being  called  in  after  Hy- 
g-eists,  and  in  such  cases  blame  is  laid 
to  the  latter. 

"  British  College  of  Health, 
25th  July,  1834." 

There  is  one  very  important  passage 
in  this  precious  farrago ;  namely,  that 
wherein  the  "  Hygeists  "  offer  to  swal- 
low "  any  quantity  "  of  pills.  This  re- 
minds us  of  a  singular  ordeal  practised 
among  the  Siamese.  In  order  to  disco- 
ver the  justice  of  a  cause,  civil  or  crimi- 
nal, they  use  certain  consecrated  purga- 
tive pills,  which  the  contending  parties 
are  made  to  swallow ;  he  who  retains 
them  longest  gains  the  cause*.  We 
recommend  that  the  above  offer  be  ac- 
cepted,   with    some    modification,    and 

*   Vide  D'Israeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature. 


that  somebody  skilled  in  trials  of  this 
sort  may  be  selected,  to  see  that  the 
''  univei-sal  pills"  are  fairly  swallowed, 
boxful  after  boxful ;  proper  judges  be- 
ing at  the  same  time  appointed,  to 
decide  when  the  Hygeist  becomes  un- 
able any  longer  to  retain  them.  We 
venture  to  throw  out  this  hint  for  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  Wakley;  he  pinned 
Chabert,thc  fire-eater  and  j)oison-drinker, 
to  his  promise,  and  sealed  the  fate  of 
that  impostor,  who,  poor  devil !  never 
was  so  roasted  before,  even  in  his  own 
o\  en.  Let  our  worthy  contemporary  now 
insist  on  cramming  two  or  three  dozen 
of  jNIorison's  pills  down  the  "  Hygeist's" 
own  throat,  and  he  will  immortalize 
himself,  and  purge  the  land  of  a  greater 
evil  to  regular  practitioners  than  all  the 
"  hole  and  corner"  abuses,  whether  real 
or  imaginary,  which  he  has  been  so 
active  in  denouncing.  The  project  is 
quite  worthy  of  his  peculiar  talents  ; 
and  if  he  has  himself  any  bowels,  the 
suggestion  will  not  be  lost  upon  him. 

Let  us  observe  one  other  point  in 
the  "  Hygeists' "  address.  They  refer 
to  the  stamp-office,  and  the  reference  is 
but  too  well  founded.  The  sale  of 
stamps  for  patent  medicines  is  im- 
mense ;  and,  however  discreditable  to 
the  legislature,  we  fear  it  is  too  profit- 
able to  be  readily  abandoned.  And  this 
leads  us  to  remark  on  another  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  impositions 
of  quacks, — namelj^  the  unwillingness 
of  the  conductors  of  newspapers  to  ex- 
pose them.  In  order  to  try  them  in  this 
respect,  we  lately  sent  to  the  princij)al 
papers  a  short  account  of  the  compo- 
sition of  Morison's  pills,  and  some 
illustrations  of  their  bad  effects,  espe- 
cially at  this  season.  The  Times  and 
Albion  were  the  only  journals  which 
gave  insertion  to  the  article ;  and 
the  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The 
proprietors  derive  so  much  profit  from 
the  advertisements  of  quacks,  that  they 
fear  to  do  any  thing  which  may  oflTend 
them.     Hence  the  instances  of  "  won- 
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Oerfiil  cures,"  wliicli  wc  so  frec|iieiitly 
see,  ami  vvliich  are  re^iilarlj  luamif'ac- 
tured  for  tlie  ])urpose,  like  any  other 
imaginative  writing-.  Hence,  too,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  insertion  for  any 
counter-statement,  though,  God  knows, 
our  journalists  are  ready  enough  to 
insert  any  thing  which  tells  against  the 
regular  faculty. 

The  indirect  protection  aflorded  to  em- 
piricism by  the  government,  and  the 
support  of  the  daily  press,  especially 
in  the  provincial  towns,  are  two  of  the 
great  means  which  prevent  the  growing 
knowledge  of  the  present  age  from 
overcoming,  so  quickly  as  it  would  other- 
wise do,  the  baneful  influence  of  un- 
principled pretenders  on  the  credulity  of 
mankind. 

CORONERS'  COURTS. 

The  County  Coronci-s'  Bill,  of  which 
we  gave  some  account  last  week,  has 
been  thrown  out.  The  objection  of  the 
Lords  to  making  the  coroner's  court, 
under  all  circumstances,  an  open  one, 
has  been  fatal  to  the  measure.  It  must 
be  granted,  that  there  is  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides.  The  publicity  so 
strongly  contended  for  by  the  Commons, 
might  on  mnny  occasions  prove  only  an 
impediment  to  the  ends  of  justice,  and 
often  highly  injurious  to  public  morals. 
Matters  have  frequently  to  be  investi- 
gated at  coroners'  inquests,  which  com- 
mon decency  would  require  to  be  exa- 
mined into  with  closed  doors.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  allowance  of  so  much 
discretion  to  the  sort  of  persons  who 
usually  preside  at  those  investigations, 
might  be  of  very  questionable  pro- 
priety. The  judges  in  the  superior 
courts  are  perhaps  not  improperly  vested 
with  such  a  pow  er ;  but  we  cannot 
satisfy  ourselves  that  bribery  and  in- 
terested motives  might  not  operate  dan- 
gerously on  peisons  like  our  present 
race  of  coroners.  We  regret,  however, 
that  the  Bill  has  been  rejected  on  this 


debateable  ])oint,  which  is  really  of  mi. 
nor  imijorlance;  it  unfortunately  leaves 
the  profession,  with  respect  to  inquests, 
still  in  that  oppressed  and  degrading 
state  which  cannot  be  too  much  de- 
precated. 

PARLIAMENTARY   MEDICAL 
COjVIMITTEE. 

Mr.  Warburton,  on  Wednesday  night, 
is  said  to  have  presented  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  We  think  there  must  be 
some  mistake  here:  it  is  impossible  that 
a  report  could  be  already  drawn  up, 
unless  it  was  done  before  all  the  evi- 
dence ivns  heard ;  for  witnesses  were 
examineil  even  up  to  a  late  hour  on 
Wednesday. 

EXPENSE    OF    THE  LECTURERS' 
ME3I0RIAL. 

We  understand  that  the  expense  in- 
curred by  the  mctro])olitan  teachers,  in 
opjjosing  the  grant  of  a  charter  to  the 
London  LTniversity,  with  the  exclusive 
privileg-c  of  conferring  degrees,  amounts 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  440/.  16s  (id. ! 
As  the  solicitor  employed  was  the  bro- 
ther of  Mr.  Lawrence  (one  of  the  sub- 
committee appointed  to  conduct  tlie 
business),  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
did  not  g'o  into  any  unnecessary  ex- 
pense :  but  we  confess  we  think,  as  the 
amount  so  very  much  exceeds  \\hat  had 
been  anticipated,  it  is  no  more  than  due 
to  all  concerned  that  this  should  be  made 
ap])arent. 

CLINICAL   OBSERVATIONS 

ON    .\ 

PARTICULAR    KIND    OF    FIBRO 

CELLULAR   ENCYSTED 

TUMORS. 

Br    Baron    Dipuytren. 
From  the  "  Lev'ons  Orales,"  published  periodi- 
cally, under  the  Baron's  insipection. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  to  make 
to-day  .shall  be  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  those  iibro-cellular  encysted  tumors, 
so  vaguely  treated  of  by  authors,  and 
which  have  been  improperly  attributed  to 
certain  atlections  of  the  nerves.  Every 
accidental  membranous  production,  in  the 
shape  of  a  shut  sac,  inclosing  a  foreign 
substance,  and  developed  in  the  interior  of 
the   bodv    bv    some    morbific    action,    is 
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ralletl  a  cust.  There  are  two  grand  divi- 
sions of  cvsts ;  one  incliulinsi,-  all  those 
wliich  heeome  organized  around  a  liquid 
or  solid  foreign  body  ;  the  oUier,  such  as 
are  formed  spontaneously,  and  previously 
to  the  substance  contained  within  them. 

Among  the  substances  which  may  form 
Ihe  nuclei  of  the  first  sort  of  cysts  are 
eflused  blood,  grains  of  shot,  bullets, 
urinary  calculi,  fa^tuses  develoj)cd  in  the 
fallopian  tubes  or  ovaries,  and  hydatids. 
In  the  second  sort,  which  exist  before  the 
matter  contained  in  them,  we  reckon 
serous  c_\sts,  synovial,  melicerie,  steato- 
matous,  atheromatous,  fatty,  mucous,  gela- 
tiniform,  and  a  small  hydatid  tumor, 
described  by  ourselves,  and  which  has 
hitherto  been  observed  almost  solely  at 
the  articulation  of  the  wrist,  on  the  pal- 
mar side;  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  articulation 
of  the  instep ;  but  always  in  connexion 
with  synovial  membranes  or  tendons. 

There  is  a  third  class  in  which  are 
ranged  fibrous  productions,  characterized 
by  a  dense,  whitish,  and  rather  tough 
tissue, — most  frecjuently  exhibiting  a  li- 
near structure,  and  many  of  which  are 
composed  of  membranous  pouches  of  the 
fibrous  or  fibro-cellular  accidental  kind. 
It  it  with  this  class  that  the  little  encysted 
tumors  which  we  are  about  to  describe 
appear  to  have  the  greatest  relationship. 
They  cannot  he  confounded  with  either 
of  the  preceding  classes,  in  their  nature, 
shape,  seat,  or  results;  for  they  are  fibro- 
cellular,  nearly  round  in  their  form,  sel- 
dom larger  than  a  pea,  situated  for  the 
most  part  beneath  the  skin,  along  the 
limbs,  and  terminating  in  a  cancerous 
softening.  At  first  sight  it  would  not 
seem  very  obvious  to  consider  this  little 
tumor,  which  the  eye  can  scarcely  distin- 
guish, as  the  cause  of  violent  pain,  and 
as  the  origin  of  one  of  the  most  grievous 
afflictions  of  the  body — cancer;  yet  obser- 
vation warrants  us  in  forming  that  opi- 
nion ;  and  such  is  the  conclusion  atwhicji 
we  have  deliberately  arrived. 

Several  authors  have  described  pretty 
accurately  the  nature  of  these  tumors, 
but  they  have  supposed  them  to  he  found 
in  the  tissue  of  the  nerves,  or  in  the 
course  of  those  organs  more  particularly. 
Thus,  Antoine  Petit,  in  his  essay  on  Pain, 
after  stating  that  the  ramifyirig  extre- 
mities of  the  nerves  are  more  sensible  than 
their  trunks,  says, — "  The  nervous  gan- 
glia are  very  little  understood  :  we  see  them 
in  the  shape  of  small  bodies  about  the 
size  of  a  bean,  very  hard,  moveable, 
colourless, — making  their  appearance  in 
places  which  have  been  injured,  and  often 
without  any  apparent  cause;  giving  rise 
f<»  cruel  pain  on  the  slightest  touch,  or 
n  hen  smartly  moved,  or  as  time  may  alVeet 
them,     iVo  ap]>lieation  relieves  them,  and 


they  are  cured  by  extirpation  alone.  Dis- 
section disj>lays  a  white  tubercle,  enve- 
loped in  a  fibrous  membrane,  commonly 
attached  to  the  skin,  liberally  surrounded 
by  cellular  tissu'e,  which  is  observed  to  be 
connected  with  nervous  filaments,  of  which 
it  is  the  termination  and  development. 
Most  of  those  on  which  I  operated  were  in 
the  legs;  one  only  was  in  the  arm." 

Cheselden,  in  his  Anatomy,  aftei-  de- 
scribing the  structure  of  the  skin,  adds, 
that  he  had  twice  seen  beneath  the  cuta- 
neous integument  of  the  tibia  a  small 
tumor  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  exces- 
sively sensible  and  hard  :  from  the  ])ain 
in  both  instances  it  was  sup])osed  to  he  of 
a  cancerous  nature;  but  it  was  cured  by 
extirpation. 

Camper  follows  Cheselden  in  describing 
this  malady,  in  his  Anatomieo-Patholo- 
gical  Demonstrations,  book  the  first:  — 
"  It  is  not  unusual,"  says  he,  "  to  notice 
in  the  cutaneous  nerves  hard  little  tu- 
bercles, which  are  true  ganglia,  though 
they  do  not  exceed  a  pea  iii  size :  day  and 
night  they  occasion  lancinating  acute 
pain,  and  they  must  be  removed  with  the 
scalpel.  I  have  frequently  met  with  them 
in  the  human  subject :  they  are  white 
internally,  elastic,  as  hard  as  cartilage, 
and  seated  in  the  tunic  of  the  nerves." 

Chaussicr,  in  his  Synoptical  Table  of 
Neuralgia,  thus  sjjcaks  of  them  : — "  Ner- 
vous tubercles  or  ganglia  are  seldom 
larger  than  a  bean,  often  smaller;  oblong, 
flatted,  hard,  cartilaginous,  whitish,  some- 
times bro\^nijh  on  their  surface,  and 
within.  Enveloped  in  a  fibrous  mem- 
brane, moveable  in  tlie  cellular  tissue, 
they  seem  to  I)e  attached  merely  by  nervous 
filaments.  The  pain  which  accompanies 
them  is  sharp,  more  or  less  permanent, 
and  renewed  at  intervals  by  pressing  on 
the  tumor,  by  mo\ing  the  part  in  any 
manner,  and  often  without  any  apparent 
cause.  They  are  seen  most  frequently  in 
the  leg,  but  are  observed  sometimes  in  the 
back.  Thty  are  found  in  the  substance  of 
the  skin,  or  intheeellulartissue,inthe  track 
of  a  nerve.  The  pains  to  which  they  give 
rise  radiate  from  the  tumor  as  a  centre, 
and  extend  to  a  greater  or  less  distance, 
according  to  the  distribution  and  con- 
nexion of  the  affected  nerve.  E.xeision  is 
the  only  remedy."  Finally,  in  a  Dis- 
sertation on  local  affections,  defended, 
in  1822,  before  the  faculty  of  Paris,  the 
author  says,  in  sjjeaking  of  these  little 
tumors,  which  he  calls,  as  the  English  do, 
subcutaneous  j)ainful  tubercles, — "  They 
are  developed  beneath  the  skin;  they  are 
ordinarily  surrounded  by  cellular  tissue, 
and  not  adherent,  except  i)y  nervous  fila- 
nieiits.  In  otiicr  instances,  they  are  si- 
luatid  in  the  body  of  a  nerve,  theiilainents 
of  which  arc  distended  and  spread  round 
them." 
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Thus  we  find  all  these  authors  speak- 
ing of  the  nervous  nature  of  these  tumors, 
without  founding  their  assertion  on  any 
positive  faet.  Some  of  them,  no  douht, 
say  they  have  remarked  on  the  surfaee 
one  or  two  nervous  filaments  after  ex- 
tirpation ;  but  they  give  xo  anatomical 
proofs. 

By  this  rapid  glance  at  what  has  been 
said  on  the  subject  hitherto,  you  see  that 
the  history  of  fibrous  encysted  tumors  is 
far  from  being  complete.  But  rejieated 
and  numerous  observations  have  convinced 
me  that  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  nerves.  I  have  dissected  several 
of  them  with  the  greatest  care  in  the 
dead  body ;  and,  the  better  to  assure  my- 
self of  their  nature,  I  have  sometimes, 
in  removing  them  from  hardy  persons, 
taken  along  with  them  a  suflieiently  large 
quantity  of  cellular  tissue,  and  I  have 
never  found  the  smallest  nervous  fila- 
ment adhering  to  their  surface.  Their 
structure  is  evidently  fibro-cellular,  a 
little  albuminous,  and  in  time  they  be- 
come scirrhous. 

Nor  are  these  tumors,  as  authors  have 
said,  confined  to  the  limbs ;  I  have  seen 
them  in  the  breast.  They  have  the  form 
of  grains  of  wheat,  coffee,  or  peas,  and 
are  sometimes  oblong;  they  are  also  lenti- 
cular, flatted,  and  never  larger  than  a 
bean;  smooth  on  their  exterior,  opaque, 
and  hard.  If  suffered  to  fall  from  a 
certain  height  on  an  even  and  resisting 
surfaee,  they  rebound  as  an  elastic  body. 
Their  structure  is  homogeneous,  of  a 
cloudy  white  colour,  without  any  vestige 
of  cavities  or  cells;  their  consistence  is 
fibrous,  fibro-eartilaginous,  or  cartilagi- 
nous simjjly.  If  the  nail  be  pressed  into 
their  substance,  a  slight  crackling  is  heard: 
their  envelope  is  opaque,  dense,  and  fibro- 
cellular,  forming  a  true  cyst,  which  op- 
poses their  further  growth,  giving  rise,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  the  sharp  pain  felt  by  the 
sufferers. 

These  tumors  have  never  been  found 
affected  with  inflammation,  nor  even  with 
redness.  The  cellular  tissue  surrounding 
them  presents  no  unusual  appearance. 
The  skin  about  them  is  in  general  sound, 
without  any  attachment  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  and  preserving  its  co- 
lour :  it  is,  however,  occasionally  altered 
in  texture,  violet,  and  strongly  adherent 
to  their  surfaee,  so  as  to  render  them  im- 
moveable. No  nervous  filament  can  be 
found  in  their  substance,  any  more  than 
on  their  exterior :  they  are,  in  faet,  quite 
indejjendent  of  the  nerves.  Here  is  an 
illustrative  case. 

Case  I. — A  woman  came  to  sliow  her- 
self to  me,  eom]ilaining  of  dreadful  pains 
ill  the  cheek,  whieli  had  distressed  lier  for 
several  years ;  they  were  sujiposed  by  some 


to  be  rheumatic,  by  others  to  be  owing  to 
sub-orbital  neuralgia.  Leeches,  bleedings, 
vesicatories,  and  Meglin's  pills,  had  been 
tried  without  benefit.  One  of  her  medical 
advisers  had  been  so  confident  that  the  sub- 
orbital nerve  was  affected,  that  he  divided 
it  at  its  egress;  but  this,  instead  of  doing 
any  good,  only  aggravated  the  pain,  which 
had  been  insupportable  when  we  saw  the 
patient  for  the  first  time.  Tracing  the 
seat  of  the  pain  with  the  fingers,  we  felt  a 
small  hard  tumor,  moveable  beneath  the 
skin,  which  was  not  altered  in  colour. 
Pressure  on  it  excited  the  severest  pain. 
I  extirpated  the  tumor,  aud  the  moment  I 
did  so  the  patient  was  relieved.  She  has 
remained  quite  well  ever  since. 

It  is  evident  that  had  the  tumor  in  this 
case  been  connected  with  any  nervous  fila- 
ment belonging  to  that  branch  of  the  fifth 
jiair  which  had  been  cut,  the  division  of 
the  nerve  would  have  removed  the  pain  at 
once;  whereas  it  only  continued  the  more 
obstinately,  and  was  relieved  solely  by  the 
removal  of  the  tumor. 

The  description  given  in  books  of  the 
first  stage  of  cancer,  or  seirrhus,  exactly 
suits  the  circumstances  of  the  tumors  in 
question.  M.  Cruveilhier,  in  his  Patho- 
logical Anatomy,  says,  in  treating  of  seir- 
rhus, that  it  is  f'ormed  of  fibrous  or  cellular 
tissue,  penetrated  with  ali)umen.  These 
tumors,  moreover,  become  softened;  like 
scirrlius,  too,  they  are  painful  in  the  great- 
est number  of  eases,  while  they  remain  in- 
dolent in  others. 

Case  IT. — A  woman,  about  70  years  of 
age,  had  a  small  tubercle  of  the  shape  and 
size  of  a  flatted  pea,  sui)erticially  situated 
beneath  the  skin,  a  little  above  the  inner 
front  of  the  right  knee.  It  was  circum- 
scribed and  very  moveable;  and  tlic  skin 
above  it  was  in  nowise  altered.  The  pa- 
tient said  that  the  pains  caujed  by  the 
part  were  excessive,  and  made  her  life  bur- 
densome to  her.  Eighteen  years  had 
elapsed  since  she  first  noticed  the  presence 
of  the  little  tumor;  ami  its  volume  had 
not  in  all  that  time  been  increased.  It  was 
only  during  the  last  eighteen  months  that 
she  suffered  from  it.  The  part  was  re- 
moved, and  the  pains  ceased  immediately. 

Had  this  tumor  been  formed  in  the 
track  of  a  nerve,  or  in  its  substance,  would 
it  have  reniainedinsensiblefornearly  seven- 
teen years  ?  The  case  is  well  suited  to  show 
the  correctness  of  our  ojiinion  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  there  are  others  equally  con- 
clusive. 

Case  tit. — A  woman,  aged  .59,  had  a 
small  tumor  situated  immediately  beneath 
the  integuments  of  tlie  anterior  of  the  fore- 
arm, just  in  front  of  the  radius,  aud  about 
three  inches  above  the  wrist.  This  tumor, 
which    was    moderutclv   moveable,    and 
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about  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  felt  conside- 
rably hard  to  the  touch,  and  exceedingly 
sensible.  The  patient,  however,  only  suf- 
fered when  pressure  was  made  on  the  part; 
and  when  that  pressure  happened  to  be 
made,  the  i)ain  spread  from  the  part  to- 
wards the  trunk,  not  towards  the  fingers. 
Tt  grew  larger  insensibly  during  seven 
years,  and  then  was  stationary  for  a  year. 
Extirpation  was  practised  on  it,  by  divid- 
ing the  skin  over  its  centre;  and  it  pre- 
sented all  the  characters  of  an  encysted 
tumor. 

The  slow  and  chronic  progress  of  these 
bodies  is  explained  by  their  firmness,  and 
the  nature  of  their  envelope;  and  their 
tendency  to  rumollissement,  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  aflbrds  a  new  proof  of  their 
scirrhous  nature.  On  their  undergoing  the 
l)rocess  of  degeneration,  even  should  they 
be  removed,  the  disorder  spreads  to  the 
neighbouring  lymphatic  glands.  I  re- 
moved one,  which  had  been  already 
softened,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  arm. 
In  the  course  of  some  time  the  glands  in 
the  axilla  enlarged,  and  the  complaint  was 
renewed. 

The  age  and  sex  of  the  patient  seem  to 
have  an  influence  on  the  development  of 
these  tumors.  Women  are  mose  subject 
to  them  than  men ;  and  they  are  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  persons  of  from  five- 
and- thirty  to  sixty  years  of  age.  Their 
existence  is  most  commonly  attributed  to 
blows,  or  falls,  received  on  the  parts  af- 
fected. In  some  instances  they  seem  to 
have  been  produced  by  punctures. 

Case  IV. —  A  shoemaker  pricked  his 
finger  with  his  awl.  Not  long  after  he  felt 
a  sharp  pain  in  the  part,  and  noticed  the 
growth  there  of  a  small  tumor.  In  the 
course  of  seven  years  he  suffered  more  and 
more  acute  paroxysms.  Caustic  was  aj)- 
plied  in  vain ;  but  extirjiation  was  suc- 
ces  fully  practised;  and  the  patient  suf- 
fered nomore  inconvenience.  The  tuber- 
cle was  small,  hard,  of  cartilaginous  firm- 
ness, and  contained  in  a  cyst. 

On  some  occasions  these  tumors  have 
been  observed  to  arise  under  the  influence 
of  rheumatic  affection,  and  to  disappear 
as  soon  as  the  person  affected  is  relieved 
from  the  principal  malady. 

Case  V. — A  medical  student  slept  in  a 
bed  whicli  was  laid  in  a  damp  alcove.  In  a 
short  time  after,  he  suflered  from  an  attack 
of  inflammation  in  the  joints  of  his  great 
toe ;  and  presently  there  grew  beneath  the 
skin  which  covers  the  internal  saphena  and 
the  nerve,  a  hard  tumor,  about  the  size  of 
a  grain  of  wheat,  which,  whenever  it  was 
touched,  caused  a  pain  like  tliat  of  an 
electric  shock.  The  pui)il  having  ])ro- 
cured  a  better  sleeping  place,  was  in  the 


course  of  a  few  days  cured  of  the  tubercle 
and  the  neuralgia. 

In  general  the  occasional  catises  of  these 
tumors  are  very  obscure,  and  most  fre- 
quently their  origin  cannot  be  discovered. 
Fibrous  encysted  tumors  usually  grow  in 
the  extremities,  and  es])ecially  in  the 
lower  ones.  They  have  als(t  been  noticed 
in  the  back,  the  scrotum,  the  face,  and  the 
breast.  Seldom  are  they  found  otherwise 
than  solitary ;  when  several  exist  together, 
they  are  perfectly  distinct  from  one  ano- 
ther. Pain  is  most  usually  felt  in  the  af- 
fected part  long  before  any  enlargement  or 
turaor  is  observed.  Presently  the  least 
rubbing  from  the  clothes,  or  the  slightest 
l^ressure  on  the  skin,  gives  rise  to  darting 
pains.  At  the  end  of  a  period,  which  is 
generally  very  long,  they  are  detected  be- 
neath the  integuments,  which  they  some- 
times elevate,  and  then  they  are  readily 
perceived.  Most  frequently  they  are 
moveable,  hard,  and  the  least  pressure  on 
them  is  insupportable.  The  skin  preserves 
its  natural  colour  in  the  greatest  number 
of  cases.  The  pains  return  at  irregular 
intervals  in  most  instances,  and  are  sharp 
and  darting,  as  in  cancer.  Those  occa- 
sioned by  pressure  are  like  the  effects  of 
an  electric  shock  ;  they  often  radiate  from 
the  tumor,  but  this  is  when  they  are  situ- 
ated in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  considera- 
ble nervous  trunk,  and  act  mechanically. 
At  other  times  the  anguish  is  continual, 
and  allows  the  patient  little  rest ;  and 
from  want  of  sleep  the  general  health  suf- 
fers. When  the  ])ains  affect  the  lower 
limbs,  they  hinder  and  positively  prevent 
locomotion.  Some  irritable  individuals 
during  the  paroxysms  are  affected  with  re- 
gular convulsive  spasms.  I  was  consulted 
on  one  occasion  by  a  young  woman  who 
had  for  a  long  time  a  tubercle,  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  on  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  her  thigh.  She  suffered  dreadfully  (/?oi- 
riblemeiit)  from  the  time  it  made  its  first 
appearance ;  the  least  pressure  on  it  threw 
her  into  convulsions.  It  was  removed,  and 
from  that  moment  all  her  pains  ceased. 
In  numerous  cases  they  remain  indolent, 
and  are  even  unaffected  by  pressure,  during 
many  years. 

Diagnosis. —  When  fibro-cellular  encysted 
tumors  are  so  small  as  to  be  invisible, 
the  pains  to  which  they  give  rise  have  often 
been  confounded  with  those  from  rheu- 
matic or  neuralgic  affections  ;  and  on 
the  latter  supposition  patients  have  been 
tortured  in  vain  with  leeches,  flying 
vesicatories,  and  even  more  violent  re- 
medies. The  two  women  whose  cases 
I  shall  presently  notice,  suffered  leech- 
ings  and  blisterings  along  their  limbs, 
although  the  tumors  were  very  perceptible 
both  to  sight  and  touch. 
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In  neuralgic  cases,  tlic  pains  are  sharp, 
and  extend  all  alonpr  the  nerves  affected; 
tlicy  return  generally  at  stated  and  regular 
l)cri(ids — hourly,  daily,  or  -weekly — and 
pressure  has  no  effect  in  producing  them. 
But  the  ])ains  from  fibro  cellular  encysted 
tnmors  do  not  recur  at  regular  intervals  : 
they  are  sometimes  continual ,  they  do  not 
always  extend  in  all  directions ;  pressure 
renders  them  intolerable  ;  and  by  pressure 
alone,  very  frequently,  the  patients  are 
warned  of  their  existence.  It  is  seldom 
that  several  hours  elapse  without  a  pa- 
roxysm. 

The  fact  of  their  being  called  ganglia  by 
some  authors,  might  occasion  their  being 
confounded  with  those  tumors  which  grow 
in  the  sheath  of  tendons,  most  frequently 
at  the  wrist,  and  which  have  been  called 
by  the  same  name.  But  the  indolence  of 
the  latter — their  situation — their  mobility 
during  the  acti<ui  of  the  muscles — their 
immobility  beneath  the  skin — the  existence 
of  a  cavity  in  them,  lined  with  a  synovial 
membrane,  and  filled  with  a  liquid  like 
that  which  lubricates  the  joints— all  these 
fharactiTs  are  fully  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  avoid  an  error,  which,  after  all,  would 
perhajjs  be  of  no  great  consequence. 

Small  lipomif^  have  sometimes  been  seen, 
which,  after  undergoing  carcinomatous  al- 
teration, give  rise  to  very  severe  pains. 
But  their  softness,  and  especially  the  cel- 
lular siructure  which  they  present,  con- 
taining a  yellowish  fatty  matter,  like  lard 
at  certain  points,  fibrous  at  others,  serve 
to  afford  us  the  means  of  dia:;nosis.  MM. 
Sanscni  and  IJegin,  in  their  last  edition  of 
Sabatier's  ]\Itclcciiie  OpemLoire,  mention  the 
case  of  a  v^'oman  who  was  affected  with 
such  a  lijoma:  it  occasioned  her  such 
pains  as  materially  injured  her  health. 

Finally,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  more  easy 
to  confound  these  fibro  cellular  encysted 
tubercles  vNith  those  tumors  which  affect  the 
nervous  tissue,  and  are  called  iieuicrnas. 
The  latter,  however,  possess  a  cavity  filled 
by  a  substance  more  or  less  liquid  ;  whilst 
the  former  have  neither  cavity  or  cells. 
Neuromas  are  capable  of  attaining  a  con- 
siderable bulk  ;  fibro-cellular  encysted  tu- 
mors, on  the  other  hand,  acquire  but  little 
volume.  Neuromas  most  usually  exist  in 
the  great  nervous  trunks;  the  others  are  al- 
most always  subcutaneous,  and  remote 
from  the  large  nerves  :  the  former  are  com- 
monly numerous  in  one  place,  tlie  latter 
are  in  general  solitary. 

Prngnoiis. — Where  the  tumor  is  move- 
able, the  skin  covering  it  natural  in  its 
hue,  the  situation  remote  from  important 
oigans,  such  as  a  vessel  or  nerve  ol'  some 
size — where,  in  short,  the  tunnu-  is  simply 
subcutaneous — the  ju'o^nosis  is  favourable, 
if,  on    tiie   contrary,    it   be   immoveable, 


adhering  to  the  skin,  which  has  become 
violet-coloured,  and  it  begins  to  soften, 
we  cannot  expect  a  happy  issue  :  for  the 
maladv  has  a  tendency,  as  we  have  said, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  propagate  it- 
self to  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  vici- 
nity, and  the  patients  soon  present  all  the 
symptoms  which  belong  to  the  cancerous 
diathesis. 

Treatment.  —  Caustics  have  sometimes 
been  used,  with  a  view  to  destroy  these 
tumors ;  but  they  only  favour  the  softening, 
while  they  do  not  completely  remove  the 
disorder.  The  practice  in  some  rare  cases 
would  seem  tt)  justify  the  application  of 
narcotics,  in  treating  some  individuals 
who  dread  the  touch  of  the  knife.  A  fe- 
male, sixty  years  of  age,  had  one  of  these 
tubercles  in  the  hinder  and  inner  part  of 
the  knee.  She  would  never  consent  to  any 
operation,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
her  sufferings.  By  the  steady  application 
of  narcotics  to  the  part  affected,  the  pains 
were  assuaged,  and  they  have  not  since 
returned. 

The  surest  method,  however,  and  the 
readiest  and  the  least  painful,  is  extirpa- 
tion. ^^'he^  these  tumors  are  very  small, 
a  simple  longitudinal  incision,  made  ahmg 
the  spot  which  they  occupy,  will  be  suffi- 
cient. If  they  be  somev.  hat  more  bulky — 
the  size  of  a  large  pea,  for  instance — a 
T  shaped  incision  may  be  necessary.  In 
either  case,  we  must  seize  the  tumor,  after 
exposing  it,  with  a  double  hook,  draw  it 
to  the  surface,  and  then,  with  a  bistoury, 
separate  it  from  the  cellular  tissue  which 
attaches  it  to  the  surrounding  parts.  The 
lips  of  the  woimd  are  then  brought  toge- 
ther, and  kept  in  contact  by  means  of  a 
little  stieking-plaister.  If  the  skin  above 
the  tumor  be  bluish  and  adherent,  both 
must  be  removed  together.  If  the  tumor 
be  already  softened,  we  must  take  care 
how  we  meddle  with  it. 

I  shall  conclude  this  lecture  by  relating 
a  couple  of  cases  illustrative  of  the  prin- 
ciples  already  laid  down. 

Case  VI.'—  Marie  Ilareiig,  aged  59, 
married,  and  occupied  with  daily  labour, 
came  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  on  the  13th  Octo- 
ber,  1828.  She  complained  of  pains, 
which  were  sharp  ancT  continual,  with  ex- 
acerbations at  irregular  intervals.  Her 
constitution  was  good,  and  she  could  only 
trace  the  existence  of  this  discu'der  to  eigh- 
teen months  back.  Being  obliged  to  ex- 
pose herself  to  much  cold  and  nu>isture, 
she  thought  she  had  contracted  a  rheuma- 
tism ;  for  tliis.'U])posed  malady  she  had  un- 
dergone all  the  methods  of  treatment 
which  are  usually  employed.  I'he  pains 
l)ersisted,  and  were  aggravated  by  the 
least  fatigue.  'J'hey  ]trcsentcd  two  prin- 
cipal   feaUires  :— I,  Their  eoulinual  se\e- 
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rity;  and  2.  their  repeated  attacks,  recnr- 
rine;  about  I'our  times  in  the  four-and- 
twc'Mly  hours,  and  continuiu^  ^^  each  for 
from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour.  These 
crises  mig-ht  be  brought  on  by  pressure  on 
the  parts,  or  by  a  blow  on  a  tumor  which 
was  situated  on  the  riM,ht  inner  and  upper 
part  of  the  thigh.  They  consisted  in  dart- 
ing and  numbing  pains,  directed  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh  towards  the  knee. 
So  severe  were  they,  that  tlie  woman 
could  not  answer  when  spoken  to;  she  was 
agitated,  she  uttered  cries,  and  said  she 
felt  the  ])arts  torn  from  her  where  the 
jiains  were  situated.  On  examining  the 
patient,  I  ])resenlly  discovered  that  there 
was  no  rheumatism  in  the  case,  but  that 
there  was  present  a  fibrous  subcutaneous 
body.  1  removed  it  on  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, by  making  a  T  incision  over  it,  when 
the  tubercle  was  found  embedded  in  fat: 
it  was  white,  and  readily  removed  with  a 
bistoury.  The  pains  immediately  ceased, 
and  the  wound  was  dressed  with  a  little 
stickingplaister.  The  patient  left  the  hos- 
l)ital  on  the  8th  of  November,  radically 
cured. 

Case  VIT. — An  old  soldier,  otherwise  in 
excellent  health,  came  to  consult  me,  in 
February  last,  about  a  small  tumor  which 
he  iiad  on  the  outer  and  upper  part  of  the 
right  leg,  just  over  the  articulation  of  the 
ti!)ia  with  the  fibula.  He  could  not  recol- 
lect the  origin  of  the  tumor;  it  was  only 
of  a  few  months'  standing;  but  the  pains 
were  of  the  most  acute  character:  they 
darted  from-  the  tumor  towards  the 
iieiglibouring  parts.  Having  no  doubt 
about  the  nature  of  the  case,  I  removed 
tlic  morbid  jiart  by  excision.  The  pains 
ceased,  and  great  was  the  astonishment 
of  the  soldier  wlicn  he  saw  what  a  little 
substance  had  proved  such  an  enemy  to  his 
])eace. 

Case  VIII.— Madame  P ,  the  wife 

of  a  wine-merchant,  suflVred  excruciating 
]iains  in  her  right  leg  for  about  three  years. 
They  came  on  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
and  at  last  every  recurrence  of  thtm  was 
attended  with  syncope.  Much  medical 
advice  was  followed,  and  all  imaginable 
methods  of  treatment  were  employed,  in 
vain.  I  was  at  length  consulted ;  when 
I  found  on  the  middle  and  anterior  j)or- 
tion  of  the  leg,  on  the  very  shin-bone,  a 
small  fibrous  tumor,  of  about  the  bulk  of 
the  kernel  of  a  cherry.  I  cut  down  ujion 
it,  and  pressed  it  out.  It  was  of  a  fibrous 
structure,  and  enveloped  in  a  fibro-cellular 
cyst.  The  pains  vanished  on  tlie  moment. 
An  erysipelas  occurred  about  the  little 
wound,  but  yielded  to  a  few  laxatives. 
The  lady  was  ijuite  well  in  ten  days,  and 
has  never  had  the  least  recurrence  of  the 
disorder  since. 
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The  cases  which  I  am  about  to  describe, 
I  have  divided  into  three  classes. 

The  first  includes  aflFections  of  the  ver- 
tebra, in  which  the  disease  has  been  ar- 
rested, or  death  has  ensued  befoi'e  the 
formation  of  lumbar  abscess. 

The  second  includes  cases  where  disease 
of  tlie  spine  was  met  with,  in  combina- 
tion with  lumbar  abscess. 

The  third  contains  two  cases  of  lumbar 
abscess,  in  one  of  which  it  is  clear  that  dis- 
ease of  the  vertebra;  did,  and  in  the  other  it 
is  probable  that  it  did  not,  exist. 

Case  I. — Disease  of  the  Lumbar  Vertebra  ar- 
rested fei/  Issues,  and  Position. 

Jolin  Farmer,  xt.  Itig,  admitted  28th 
November;  a  strumous  boy,  subject  to 
cough;  family  consumptive;  pain  in  the 
back  upwards  of  six  years,  increased  on 
turning  and  upon  pressure  on  the  loins; 
has  overstrained  himself  two  or  three 
times  recently,  after  which  he  has  always 
been  worse.  Has  been  bled  and  cupped 
with  relief.  His  occupation  compels  him 
to  stooj)  much.  More  pain  in  the  loins 
lately;  increased  on  turning,  sitting  up- 
right, or  lying  on  his  back;  most  easy 
when  reclining  on  one  side.  On  tracing 
the  sj)ine,  the  spinous  process  of  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra  is  much  more  depressed 
than  the  others,  and  very  tender  to  the 
touch.  A  sponge  dipped  in  hot  water  pro- 
duces i)ain  here,  ^^  hich  it  does  not  else- 
where. The  posterior  part  of  the  body  of 
this  vertebra  appears  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  carious.  He  frequently  trips 
in  walking.  No  palsy,  wasting,  or  numb- 
ness of  the  legs. 

Fiat  fontana  singulis  lunibis.  P.  P.  gr. 
XV.  a.  a.     Horizontal  position. 

December  10. —  Sloughs  separated  on 
the  8th.  Can  move  better;  freer  from 
jniin. 

January  28th. — Scarcely  any  pain  since 
the  issue  was  implanted;  can  walk  with- 
out pain,  and  does  so  more  steadily.  Pres- 
sure on  the  diseased  vertebra  scarcely  felt, 
unless  very  firm.  The  issue  was  very 
])ainful  and  inllamed,  from  the  cold  wea- 
ther, but  has  become  easy  by  poultice. 
Rep.  P.  P.  p.  r.  n. 

March  2;Jd.  — Pain  entirely  gone;  pres- 
sure produces  no  uneasiness;  can  turn 
without  inconveniciuc  in  any  position ; 
has  been  able  to  i-ii  up  the  "hole   day  for 
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some  time;  came  to  the  Dispensary  to- 
day ;  lie  looks  pale,  but  feds  quite  well ; 
does  not  trip;  walks  lirmly;  the  depres- 
sion of  course  remains.    Discharged  cured. 

Remarks. — In  this  case  the  disease  had 
rather  an  uncommon  seat,  as  it  ai)pears  to 
have  affected  the  spinous  cud  transverse 
processes,  and  the  bony  ring  surrounding 
the  medulla  spinalis,  instead  of  the  body 
of  the  bone — the  part  most  commonly  at- 
tacked. Counter-irritation  and  jiosition 
were  very  effectual  in  arresting  the  morbid 
action  going  on  at  the  time  they  were  com- 
menced. The  influence  of  cold  in  aug- 
menting the  ])ain  of  an  ulcer,  was  also 
here  conspicuous;  an  influence  always  un- 
pleasant, and  sometimes  serious. 

Case  II. — Disease  of  the  Vei-lebm  arrested  by 

Position    and    Issue — Return  subsequently — 

Strumous  Ophthalmia. 

Anne  Shepperd,  a;t.  12,  admitted  May 
8th.  A  healthy-looking  girl,  naturally 
weak  in  her  legs,  and  very  liable  to  trip, 
(her  father  is  the  subject  of  posterior  cur- 
vature of  the  spine).  Fell  down  and 
bruised  her  back  last  September,  after 
which  a  considerable  curve  was  observed 
in  the  back,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it 
till  lately.  She  complains  of  pain  in  both 
thighs,  more  especially  the  right,  and 
some  weakness  in  walking.  On  examina- 
tion, the  spinous  processes  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  dorsal  vertebra  are  very  much 
more  prominent  than  the  others;  "there  is 
also  a  lateral  curvature,  and  compression 
of  the  ribs  laterally.  On  pressure  of  the 
spine,  pain  is  felt  every  where  but  in  the 
cervical  region  ;  the  greatest  pain,  however, 
is  in  the  couise  of  the  lumbar  vertebra?, 
especially  the  j)rojecting  ones.  A  warm 
sponge  produces  the  same  eflect. 

Cal.  gr.  ij. ;  P.  Rhei,  gr.  xv.  alt.  auroris. 
Soda?  Sub.  gr.  x. ;  Quin.  Sulph,  gr.i. 
ter  die.     Rest. 

June  2d. — Easier  since  she  has  kcjjt  her 
bed;  still  pain  upon  pressing  the  spine. 
Fiat  fonlana  sing.  Lumbis. 

July  19th.  —  Issues  have  discharged 
freely  ;  no  pain  on  pressing  the  si)ine,  ex- 
cept for  two  inches  below  the  projecting 
s])inous  processes.  Slight  strumous  oj)h- 
thalmia  of  right  eye,  with  pustule  at  the 
edge  of  the  cornea. 

Lotio  frigida.     Rep.  3Ied. 

August  12th. — Conjunctivitis  and  pus- 
tule soon  subdued.  Pain  entirely  gone 
from  the  back;  stnmger,  can  stand  with- 
out feeling  weak,  and  walk  without  trip- 
])ing.     Issues  withdrawn. 

January  .3th,  1S34. — Has  been  ])retty 
well  until  the  last  few  weeks,  when  she 
again  began  to  trip  in  walking;  and  as 


she  has  latterly  entirely  lost  the  power  of 
her  lower  extremities,  she  is  going  into  a 
hospital. 

Remarks. — This  is  a  much  worse  case 
than  the  preceding,  in  that  the  disease 
appears  to  have  been  confined  to  a  part  of 
one  vertebra;  in  this,  several  have  been 
implicated;  consccjuently, considerable  cur- 
vature, both  posterior  and  lateral,  has 
been  produced.  The  father  of  this  girl 
being  the  subject  of  posterior  curvature, 
shews  a  peculiarity  of  constitution  which 
may  be  considered  hereditary;  without 
which,  perhaps,  she  might  altogether  have 
escaped  this  terrrible  malady. 

There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the  lateral 
curvature  had  existed  long  before  any  spi- 
nal disease  was  detected.  I  think  it  also 
more  than  probable  that  the  disease  pro- 
ductive of  ])osterior  curvature  was  in  ex- 
istence hmg  hefoTC  its  being  accidentally 
discovered,  as  the  prominence  in  the  back 
was  the  first  symptom  which  induced  the 
parents  to  apply  for  advice.  The  insidi- 
ous commencement  of  diseases  of  the 
si)ine,  and  the  total  absence  of  pain,  often 
prevent  them  from  being  known  until  they 
have  gone  too  far  to  he  remedied.  I  lately 
witnessed  a  case  of  considerable  posterior 
curvature  in  the  upper  part  of  the  spine, 
in  a  boy  who  had  been  lying  on  his  back 
for  a  period  of  eight  months,  for  scrofu- 
lous disease  of  the  left  knee-joint ;  for 
which  iodine  had  been  extensively  used. 

I  beg,  therefore,  to  add  my  testimony  to 
that  of  others  showing  the  goodeflects  of 
a  warm  sponge,  not  only  in  detecting  spi- 
nal disease  in  the  early  stages,  when  few, 
if  any,  marked  symptoms  would  lead  to  its 
detection,  but  also  in  determining  its  ex- 
tent and  situation. 

Case   III. — Diseased  Spiue  and  Intervertebral 

Substance — Tubercles  nf  the  Liver,  Lungs, S^c. 

Joseph  Davies,  a-t.  2|,  admitted  22d 
November.  A  strumous  child  ;  has  never 
walked;  unwell  since  five  months  old, 
with  cough,  dysjjneea,  and  gradual  emaci- 
ation :  latterly  the  emaciation  has  become 
extreme.  Look  exsanguine  ;  head  large  ; 
abdomen  tumid;  a  slight  curvature  of  the 
spine  posteriorly,  in  the  situation  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra?.  The 
lower  limbs  completely  shrivelled  and  pa- 
ralytic. 

November  2.3th. — The  cough  and  dysp- 
ncEa  increased,  and  it  died  yesterday. 

Dissection.  —  No  fat  ;  lungs  completely 
studded  with  miliary  tubercles  through- 
out; a  few  small  vomica?  in  diflerent  parts ; 
heart  healthy.  A  few  similar  hard  tuber- 
cles, with  two  or  three  vomica?  containing 
a  green  muco-])ili()us  looking  substance,  in 
the  right  and  left  lobes  of  the  liver,  which, 
examined   through  a  magnifier,  api^eared 
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yellow,  gelatinous,  and  distinctly  vesicu- 
lar. Mesenteric  uplands  and  other  abdomi- 
nal \  iscera  hcaltliy.  The  spinous  processes 
of  the  two  last  "dorsal  vertebraj  curved ; 
the  body  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  softened, 
much  compressed  in  the  centre,  but  not 
scabrous.  The  vertebra?  above  and  below, 
though  approaching  this  state,  were  con- 
siderably firmer;  the  bodies  of  these  ver- 
tebra? very  vascular.  On  making  a  sec- 
tion of  the  curved  portion  of  the  spine, 
the  intervertebral  cartilages  were  found 
gelatinous,  and  exceedingly  soft.  Me- 
dulla spinalis  very  soft ;  its  membranes 
very  vascular  and  somewhat  thick  ;  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  serous  fluid  in  the 
theca  vertebralis. 

Remarks. — In  this  case  there  appears 
to  have  been  increased  vascularity  of  the 
substance  of  the  bone,  with  decided  soften- 
ing and  deficiency  of  ossific  matter;  so 
that  it  partook  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  moUities  ossium.  The  inflammation 
had  extended  to  the  spine,  and  produced 
softening  of  it;  eflusion  into,  and  thicken- 
ing of,  the  theca  vertebralis.  It  was  de- 
cidedly a  scrofulous  disease,  which  the  pre- 
sence of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  liver 
tends  to  confirm. 

The  appearance  of  the  tubercle  under 
tlie  magnifying  glass,  seems  to  corroborate 
the  vesicular  origin  of  this  substance. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Should  you  deem  the  following  cases, 
out  of  the  many  interesting  ones  which 
it  has  lately  fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness 
under  the  physicians  of  this  institution, 
worthy  the  pages  of  your  valuable  journal, 
an  early  insertion  would  oblige 
Yours  obediently, 

Jesse  Leach, 

Clinical  Assistant. 
Westminster  Hospital, 
Aug.  7,  1834. 

A  due  of  Per'wilUis  from  Hheumalism. 
Elizabeth  Long,  xt.  32,  married,  and 
mother  of  five  children,  was  admitted 
into  Queen's  Warrl,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Roe,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1834.  Her 
complexion  was  dark,  her  general  appear- 
ance unhealthy,  and  her  frame  ema- 
ciated. She  complained  of  great  tender- 
ness and  swelling  of  several  of  her  bones, 
with  severe  pain  at  night,  wliich  pre- 
vented  her  from   sleep.     The   outer  and 


inferior  parts  of  the  left  humerus  and 
right  femur  were  much  swollen.  The 
posterior  part  of  the  head  of  the  left  tibia, 
and  a  portion  of  the  fibula,  were  also 
swelled,  and  very  painful  on  pressure ; 
but  there  v^as  no  discoloration  or  redness 
of  the  skin  in  these  situations.  The  uvula 
and  soft  palate  are  absent,  and  her  voice 
is  much  afl'ected  by  it.  The  skin  is  cold  : 
her  pulse  is  very  feeble,  72;  respiration 
natural ;  tongue  clean ;  bowels  open ; 
appetite  not  very  good;  urine  high  co- 
loured, with  furfuraceous  deposits.  The 
catamenia  have  been  absent  during  the  pe- 
riod of  her  illness,  twenty-two  months;  and 
at  the  time  they  should  appear  she  suflers 
greatly  from  severe  pains  in  the  back  and 
loins,  which  she  compares  to  the  pangs  of 
labour..  She  says  that  at  nine  years  of 
age  she  had  scarlet  fever,  which  raged  with 
great  mortality  in  the  village  in  which 
she  lived ;  and  i'roni  ulceration  of  her 
throat,  which  accompanied  it,  she  lost  her 
uvula  and  soft  palate.  Since  that  time 
she  has  enjoyed  very  good  health,  until 
twenty-two  months  ^go,  when,  after  a 
hard  day's  washing,  she  was  suddenly 
seized,  whilst  suckling  her  infant  of  two 
months'  old,  with  severe  pains  about  the 
left  elbow,  increased  by  heat,  and  accom- 
])anied  by  thirst,  restlessness,  heat  of  skin, 
and  general  fever.  She  was  confined  to 
bed  for  some  weeks,  and  was  told  her  com- 
plaint was  rheumatism.  About  two  months 
after  this  period  the  pain  removed  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  left  side,  and  thence  to  the 
joints  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  pains 
of  the  joints  gradually  diminished,  and 
the  periosteum  of  the  bones  of  the  left 
arm,  leg,  and  right  thigh,  became  very 
painful  and  tender  on  pressure,  and 
shortly  after  much  swelled.  Her  health 
declined  so  much  from  continued  sufler- 
ing  ever  since  that  attack,  that  she  came 
to  London  from  Hertfordshire  to  seek 
relief. 

Balneum  tepidum  quotidie. 

R  Dcct.  Cinchonae,  ^viij. 

Amm.  Carb.  Jiss.  Cap.  ^ss.  ter  die. 

Meat  diet. 

June  tjth. — She  complains  that  tJie  mix- 
ture produces  spasms  of  the  fauces,  and 
that  she  cannot  take  it.  The  swollen 
places  of  the  bones  are  less  painful. 

Omit.  Mist. 

R  Quin.  Sulph.  gr.  ij.;  Ferri  Sulphat. 
gr.  ij.  ;  Pulv.  Opii.,  gr.  ss. ;  Cap. 
ter  die. 

I4th. — The  tumors  are  less  painful,  but 
she  still  suffers  from  her  joints.  She  has 
pains  in  the  head  and  loins,  without  heat 
of  skin  or  fever.  This  being  the  period 
when  the  menses  ought  to  a])pear,  six 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  pubes,  and  she 
was  placed  in  a  hip-bath,  which  removed 
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the  i)ain  in  lier  hack  ami  loins,  but  no 
ineiistnial  disi'liarc;c  followed.  As  she 
suffered  much  from  weakness,  she  was 
ordered 

Ferri   Carhonatis,  5ss. ;  Pulv.   Cinehon. 

Efrs.  XX.  ter  die. 
Pulv.  Rhei,  e.  Soda?  Carbon,  alvo  ad- 
stricto.     Bath  to  be  conliuucd. 

From  this  period  she  proe;ressivcl_v  iui- 
j)roved  in  Iksh,  strength,  and  appearance. 
The  pains  in  the  joints  beeame  gradually 
less,  together  with  the  swelling  ;  and  she 
left  the  hospital  on  the  "iOth  of  July,  in 
good  health,  being  freed  from  every  vestige 
of  periosteal  enlargement. 

Eczema  liubriDit,  ivilh  Jrith. 

Mary  May,  ast.  20,  unmarried,  was  ad- 
mitted under  the  care  of  Dr.  Roe,  June 
12,  1834,  in  a  state  of  great  debility. 

iler  face  vas  swollen,  arid  covered  with 
yellow  incrustafions,  underneath  which 
the  skin  is  inflamed,  and  discharges  a 
Avhite  ichorous  matter,  which  excoriates 
the  parts  over  which  it  passes.  Parts  of 
the  arms,  hands,  and  legs,  present  the  same 
appearances.  The  erui)tiiin  seems  to  begin 
in  small  transparent  vesicles,  the  serum  in 
which  is  at  first  clear,  then  becomes  tur- 
bid, and  is  discharged.  She  complains  of 
pain,  heat,  and  itching,  in  the  aflected 
parts.  The  cornea?  are  surrounded  by  a 
zone  of  red  vessels,  but  the  conjunctiva  is 
^^hitc  elsewhere.  The  irides  are  of  a 
muddy  colour,  very  irregular,  and  adhe- 
rent to  the  lens  in  some  points;  her  sight 
is  much  impaired,  but  she  has  no  pain  in 
her  eyes.  Her  gums  are  red  and  sjiongy ; 
teeth  carious;  tongue  and  fauces  are  very 
red  ;  breath  offensive.  Her  skin  is  cold 
and  bloodless  in  appearance;  pulse  ex- 
tremely feeble,  70;  bowels  open  ;  appetite 
Very  bad.  She  complains  of  severe  pains 
in  all  her  larger  joints,  and  down  the 
ti!)ia,  but  without  swelling  ;  aggravated  at 
night.  She  says  that  ten  weeks  ago  she 
was  seized  with  pains  in  all  her  limbs, 
partic;ilarly  the  larger  joints  of  the  extre- 
mities, increased  by  warmth,  and  attended 
by  copious  perspiration,  which  confined 
her  to  bed  three  weeks. 

In  about  a  month  after  she  had  a  simi- 
lar attui'k,  with  the  addition  of  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  course  of  the  tibial 
spines.  Shortly  before  this  attack,  she 
had  had  sores  about  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion, sore  throat,  and  an  erui)ti<)n,  tlie  pre- 
cise  character  of  which  is  not  known. 
IMercury  was  administered  with  slight  re- 
lief to  the  pains  of  her  bones,  until  free 
saliv  ation  «  as  jjiodueed,  when  the  symj)- 
tonis  of  iritis  and  the  present  eruption  ma- 
nifested themselves.  The  eatamenia  have 
been  absent  two  months. 

Halncum  tei)idum;  Haust.  Calhar.  st. 


R  Hyd.  Potassa?,  3ss. ;  Pulv.  lodina?, 
gr.  j.;  AquiB  Dist.  5viij.  Capt.  Jj. 
ter  die. 

The  eyes  were  covered  with  a  single 
fold  of  linen,  wetted  continually  with 
warm  water, 

June  11th. — The  eyes  are  less  inflamed, 
with  a  great  diminution  of  the  dingincss 
of  the  iris.  Vision,  which  was  before  very 
imi)erfect,  considerably  improved;  erup- 
tion less  inflamed,  and  diminution  of  itch- 
ing.—  Perstet. 

16th. — The  state  of  the  eyes  better; 
eruption  vanishing,  but  more  constitu- 
tional disturbance.  Tongue  and  fauces 
morbidly  red ;  no  i)ain  or  tenderness  over 
the  abdomen. 

17th. — VVas  seized  with  a  shivering  this 
morning ;  much  agitation,  preceded  by 
pain  in  the  head,  and  bilious  vomiting; 
tenderness  over  the  region  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.     One  stool  this  morning. 

Med.  omit.  Cataplasma  sinapis  pcdi- 
bus,  et  fotus  calidus  epigastrio. 

18th. — Passed  a  good  night,  being  re- 
lieved by  the  hut  fomentations.  There  is 
a  violent  agonizing  ]iain,  increased  by 
pressure,  over  the  whole  abdomen,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  ejdgastrium,  with 
a  constant  bilious  vomiting ;  the  lips  are 
swollen,  dry,  and  cracked  at  their  angles; 
the  mouth  and  gums  ])ainful;  the  tip  and 
edges  of  the  tongue  evince  much  gastric 
irritation;  the  head  is  aflected,  and  she  is 
continually  moaning  from  the  suft'ering 
she  is  under.  Thirst  great,  with  a  burn- 
ing hot  skin;  pulse  144,  quick  and  feeble. 
The  bowels  have  been  once  moved. 

01.  Ric.  3J.  st,     Hirud.  xl.  abdom. 

June  19th. — The  pain  and  tenderness 
are  gone,  and  her  countenance  has  lost 
that  anxious  apjiearance  observed  yester- 
day. Pulse  120.  The  eruption  and  heat 
of  skin  much  improved;  the  cuticle  des- 
quamating, leaving  the  surface  under- 
neath not  so  raw.  Tongue  moist,  with  a 
diminution  of  the  redness;  bowels  tolera- 
bly open. 

Rep.  Ol.  Ricin. 

20th. —  Symjjtoms  much  relieved;  bowels 
freely  open  ;  eyes  licalthy. 

July  2d.  —  Her  countenance  is  now 
blancheil  and  cxsanguineous;  ])ulse  quick 
and  soft;  veinsloaded  with  a  leaden,  slug- 
gish circulating  fluid.  She  was  now  or 
dered  to  take  a  combination  of  iron  and 
iodine,  in  order  that,  whilst  the  iron  im- 
jtroved  the  tone  of  the  circulation,  the 
iodine  might  remove  the  scrofulous  diathe- 
sis and  cuticular  disease. 

R  loduret.  Ferri,  gr.  ij.;  Inf.  Armor. 
,^j.  ft.  haust.  ter  die  sumendus. 
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Undor  this  treatment  her  appetite  is 
now  gooil ;  cutieular  disease  di.sa])peared ; 
the  pulse  reduced  to  f)(»,  quick  and  soft ; 
her  checks  are  rcsuminj;'  their  wonted 
vonthful  hue,  and  she  lias  suflered  a  pro- 
s^ressive  eonvalescenee,  and  will  leave  the 
hospital  in  a  few  days. 

Dr.  Roe,  in  his  clinical  lectures  on  this 
case,  observed,  that  the  extreme  debility 
of  the  patient,  the  feebleness  of  her  circu- 
lation, and  almost  bloodless  whiteness  of 
her  skin,  rendered  further  depletion  alto- 
4;ether  inadmissible,  even  for  the  cure  of 
iritis  ;  that  the  inflamniatorv  aftcction  of 
the  eyes  was  of  that  slow  and  inactive 
kind,  that  the  restoration  of  her  general 
health,  with  the  soothing  application  of 
warm  water,  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
remove  it. 

Hypertrophii  with  Dilatation. 

John  Ilealey,  a3t.  13,  admitted  into 
laike's  ward,  under  Dr.  Roe,  May  the 
7th,  1834.  Countenance  jiale  and  anxious, 
and  whole  frame  emaciated  from  long  ill- 
ness. The  heart's  action  is  very  violent, 
and  heard  over  the  ■whole  anterior  and  la- 
teral parts  of  the  thorax;  the  contractions 
of  the  left  ventricle  are  particularly  loud 
and  forcil)le,  and  may  be  distinctly  seen 
and  counted  betwixt  the  tifth  and  seventh 
ribs  on  the  left  side,  giving  considerable 
impulse  to  the  stethoscope  when  placed  in 
that  situation.  The  pulsations  of  the 
right  ventricle  may  be  distinctly  seen  and 
counted  in  the  epigastric  region,  under- 
neath the  inferior  extremity  of  the  ster- 
num. The  contractions  of  the  auricles 
may  be  heard  underneath  the  clavicles, 
and  their  sounds  are  duller  than  natural. 
Tlie  carotids  and  labial  arteries  may  be 
seen  pulsating,  but  no  particular  noise  in 
their  course  is  heard,  or  pain  complained 
of.  Pulse  120,  moderately  full,  and  com- 
pressible ;  respiration  hurried  and  op- 
pressed, but  there  is  no  evidence  of  pul- 
monary disease,  although  he  is  chicken- 
breasted.  His  digestive  organs  are  healthy ; 
tongue  clean;  bowels  regular ;  urine  pale, 
and  too  coj)ious.  The  boy  states,  he  has 
been  subjected  to  much  hardship  and  close 
confinement  in  a  button-manufactory.  It 
appears  that  he  laboured  under  acute 
rheumatism  of  the  shoulder  and  arms 
some  time  ago,  and  that  the  present 
symptoms  succeeded.  Digitalis  was  given 
to  him,  in  conjunction  with  colchicum, 
for  five  days,  without  any  benefit  re- 
sulting, when  he  had  an  attack  of  hos- 
pital fever.  Eight  leeches  were  ap- 
plied to  the  epigastrium,  a  purge  was 
given,  and  he  took  |  gr.  Ant.  Tart.  4tis 
horis. 

June  loth. — The  fever  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 


R  Acid.   Hydrocy.   n^j.;    Fcrri    Sulph. 
gr.  j.  4tis  horis. 

19th. — His  ankles  swell  towards  even 
ing ;  the  heart's  action  is  not  so  violent. 
The  pil.  scilhe  c.  digitali  et  eahmu-lane, 
was  ordered,  and  the  iron  and  acid 
discontinued,  and  he  was  ordered  to  rub  in 
ihe  veratrine  ointment  bis  die,  without  any 
benefit. 

24.h.— The  heart  is  still  beating  forci- 
bly, elevating  the  thoracic  wall;  the  pulse 
is  rapid  and  thrilling.  The  pressure  be- 
twixt the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
ribs  gives  great  pain  ;  and  if  the  pressure 
be  exercised  from  the  base  of  the  sternum 
upwards,  the  same  degree  of  pain  is  pro- 
duced, and  a  sense  of  immediate  suffoca- 
ti.in  succeeds.  He  cannot  lie  at  all  on  the 
left  side.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  jerking, 
110;  breathing  hurried  and  oppressed  (36 
respirations  per  minute)L;  no  headache, 
and  but  little  fever  ;  passes  sleepless  nights. 

R  Acid.  Prussic.  llXij.;  Vini  Colch.  iri_x. 
4tis  horis. 
Alternating  with — 

Fcrri    Sulph.  gr.  j.;  Opii    Pulv.  gr.  i, 
bis  die. 

July  28th. — The  boy's  health  continues 
to  improve;  his  heart's  action  greatly  di- 
minished; his  breathing  natural,  and  ge- 
neral health  good.  He  left  off  taking  the 
acid  and  colchicum  on  the  2fith,  and  now 
continues  the  steel  preparation,  with 
opium,  four  times  a  day.  He  can  now  lie 
on  either  side,  or  on  his  back,  etjually  well, 
but  still  prefers  being  supported  by  bol- 
sters. We  allow  him  the  open  air,  and 
gentle  exercise,  and  animal  food. 

Remarks. — It  is  extremely  ])robable 
that  a  metastasis,  during  the  period  of  the 
rheumatic  fever,  took  place  to  the  peri- 
cardium; some  adhesions  might  form  from 
efl'used  coagulable  lymph ;  and  that  the 
walls  of  the  heart  were  thickened,  and  af- 
terwards dilated,  from  contiguous  inflam- 
mation. Had  much  serous  effusion  taken 
place,  I  presume  there  would  have  been 
more  irregular,  intermittent,  and  less 
impulsive  action.  I  have  watched  this  pa- 
tient since  his  entrance  into  the  hospital, 
and  during  that  period  I  have  not  ob- 
served a  !-ingle  intermission  ;  but,  as  I 
know  from  a  post-mortem,  which  I  per- 
formed on  a  dropsical  subject  last  Satur- 
day, the  heart's  action  is  not  always  so  ir- 
regular or  feeble.  In  this  case  the  heart's 
action  was  very  im])ulsive;  jnilse  full  and 
jerking,  even  to  the  hour  of  his  death;  and 
yet  there  were  five  ounces  of  serum  in  the 
pericardium,  and  the  heart  considerably 
enlarged. 

It  would  be  sui3erfluous  to  give  other 
detailed  histories  of  the  efficacy  of  iron. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  from  the  extensive  use  of 
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this  (Irng  under  the  physicians  of  this  hos- 
pital, I  shouhl  be  fully  warranted  in  say- 
ing its  use  is  a])plieable  whether  there  be 
organic  or  functional  disease,  provided 
there  be  no  aeeoni])anying  fever  or  hard- 
ness of  jtulse  with  the  following  symptoms: 
the  body  may  be  extremely  emaciated,  as 
in  the  ease  of  Healy,  May,  and  liong ;  or 
-the  integuments  have  a  pulfy,  flabby  feel ; 
the  superficial  veins  have  a  leaden  slug- 
gish character,  evincing  great  inequality 
in  the  yenous  and  arterial  systems;  the 
conjunctiva  has  a  pale  glistening  appear 
anee ;  the  skin  is  remarkably  smooth  and 
delicate;  the  pulse  is  quick  and  soft;  the 
digestive  organs  are  more  or  less  im- 
paired, and  the  patient  has  generally 
a  voracious  desire  for  liquids.  There 
is  sometimes  lethargy  and  inactivity  ; 
and  if  blood  be  abstracted,  there  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  serum,  and  a  small  incon- 
sistent crassamentum.  In  some  indivi- 
duals there  is  a  tendency'  to  congestion  of 
the  most  predisposed  organ,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  the  bronchiae,  brain,  and  liver; 
and  should  the  timely  exhibition  of  iron 
in  these  stages  be  neglected,  anasarca, 
with  a  diminution  of  urinary  excretion, 
follows  ;  and  in  one  instance,  as  related  in 
the  case  of  Healy,  there  wasextreme  emacia- 
tion, with  an  increase  of  urinary  excretion. 
How  far  this  may  go,  in  the  treatment  of 
the  first  stage  of  diabetes,  before  the  kid- 
ney becomes  a  mass  of  disease,  I  have  had 
no  experience. 

As  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  tendency 
to  anasarca  and  congestion  of  the  chest,  for 
want  of  this  remedy,  1  may  mention  the  case 
of  a  house-servant  of  this  institution,  who  has 
for  months  past  pleaded  inea])acity  of  hold- 
ing her  situation  for  want  of  bodily  strength 
— much  exercise  causing  oppression  at  the 
chest,  attended  with  a  slight  cough  and 
stitches;  her  skin  is  thin,  and  possessing 
the  above  characters  ;  her  habit  is  full, 
and  muscles  flabby,  and  do  not  forcibly 
contract ;  there  is  a  sparing  flow  of  urine, 
with  a  swelling  of  the  ankles  towards 
evening;  her  a))])etite  is  much  impaired, 
and  she  would  gladly  shun  every  other  diet 
but  tea.  We  first  ascertained  by  stethos- 
copical  means,  &c.  that  there  was  no  in- 
flammation ]>resent ;  debarred  her  of  every 
liquid  ;  allowed  her  as  much  animal  food 
as  she  could  take,  which  at  first  was  re- 
jected ;  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air ; 
and  gave  her  the  Pil.  Fer.  c.  e.  Inf.  Gent. 
c.  three  times  a-day,  the  efleet  of  which 
was  that  in  less  than  a  fortnight  her  ap- 
petite materially  improved.  She  is  much 
thinner,  and  the  integuments  are  more 
tense ;  the  muscles  have  a  more  forcible 
contraction,  and  the  urine  is  voided  in 
larger  quantity;  she  is  less  lethargic,  and 
a  great  diminution  in  the  oppression  at 
her  chest  since  she  commenced  the  use  of 


iron.  There  is  one  practical  fact  to  be 
held  in  remembrance  in  its  exhibition  in 
some  constitutions:  after  giving  it  for 
some  time,  e))igastrie  pain  is  complained 
of,  with  nausea,  and  a  febrile  slate  of  con- 
stitution, and  the  stools  are  black  ;  a  few 
days  discontinuance  of  its  use  will  remedy 
all  these  symptoms,  and  it  may  then  be 
given  again.  It  is  a  matter  of  choice  in 
what  form  or  combination  it  be  given  — 
existing  circumstances  must  alone  direct 
the  choice. 


MANCHESTER  EYE  INSTI- 
TUTION. 

Case  of  Accidental  Cataract — The  Eetina  sound, 
with  Paralyiis  of  the  Iris. 

[Communicated  by  Mb.  W.'ILKer.] 

John  Partington,  aet.  27,  admitted  an 
out-patient  of  the  Manchester  Eye  Insti- 
tution, July  1.5,  1«;34.  He  stated  that  lie 
met  with  an  accident  about  four  months 
since.  In  the  aet  of  firing  a  gun,  the  cap 
flying  ofl",  he  was  struck  over  the  left  eve. 
There  was  a  slight  cut  over  the  eye-brow, 
which  healed  in  two  or  three  days.  But 
little  pain  followed  the  injury,  and  the 
sight  of  this  eye  was  not  much  affected  for 
tlie  first  week  or  two,  but  it  has  gradually 
failed  since.  He  can  now  discern  how 
many  fingers  are  held  up  before  him,  and 
can  see  objects  dimly  around  him,  when 
the  sound  eye  is  closed. 

On  examining  the  organ,  the  iris  is  ob- 
served to  be  perfectly  motionless,  and  the 
pu])il  very  large,  and  uninfluenced  by  va- 
riations of  light.  The  crystalline  lens  is 
opaque  throughout,  and  of  a  pearly  white. 
In  other  respects  the  eye  is  sound. 

This  case  may  be  considered  instructive, 
in  explaining  the  distinct  and  independent 
functions  of  the  retina  and  iris  ;  the  latter 
is  completely  paralysed,  whilst  the  former 
is  evidently  uuaft'ectcd,  vision  being  as 
good  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  cataract. 


CASES  OF  NEURALGIA, 

With  Remarks. 
By  W.  a.  Gillespie. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  sufliciently  well  known 
to  the  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
that  toothache,  and  what  is  vulgarly 
called  jaw-ache,  are  frequently  of  neural- 
gic character,  and  of  miasmatic  origin  *. 
Many   cases  of  this   kind  are  sulnnitted 

*  M'CuUoch,  Bell,  &c. 
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to  the  manual  dexterity  of  some  neigh- 
bouring mechanic,  who  extracts  tooth 
after  tooth,  until  at  length  the  disconsolate 
sufl'ercr,  without  experiencing  the  least 
relief,  frequently  abandons  himself,  in  de- 
spair, to  the  most  excruciating  agony. 
Several  cases  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation, in  which  perfectly  sound  teeth 
have  been  removed,  and  often  several  in. 
succession,  in  consequence  of  no  relief 
being  aflbrded  from  the  extraction  of  the 
first.  In  addition  to  this,  toothache  drops 
of  various  kinds,  many  of  which  contain 
mineral  acids,  are  used  l)y  the  tormented 
sufferer  in  profusion,  to  the  eventual  de- 
struction of  his  few  remaining  instru- 
ments of  mastication.  I  am  by  no  means 
opposed  to  the  extraction  of  teeth,  in 
proper  cases,  with  due  discrimination  and 
reference  to  collateral  circumstances.  Ca- 
rious, useless  teeth,  should  always  be  re- 
moved ;  but  imder  scarcely  any  circum- 
stances would  [  be  disposed  to  remove 
a  sound  useful  tooth.  When  odontalgia 
is  produced  by  slight  caries,  complete 
success  has  been  knowTi  to  follow  the 
mere  starting  of  the  tooth  from  the  socket 
by  the  instrument,  and  immediately  push- 
ing it  back  into  its  natural  position, 
thus  destroying  its  nervous-  connexion, 
whilst  the  tooth  adhered  firmly  to  the 
socket,  and  answered,  in  a  good  degree, 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
The  following  cases  exemplify  the  success 
of  quinine  in  neuralgic  odontalgia.  Not- 
withstanding the  labours  of  many  late 
writers,  the  pathology  of  neuralgia  is  still 
involved  in  much  obscurity  ;  but  I  believe 
no  remedy,  as  a  general  one,  is  preferable 
to  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  Many  cases 
that  were  formerly  termed  rheumatism, 
ought  manifestly  to  be  classed  with  neu- 
ralgia ;  it  is  in  this  way  only  that  we  can 
account  for  the  many  high  encomiums 
passed  on  the  Peruvian  bark,  as  a  remedy 
in  acute  rheumatism,  by  Drs.  Hugh  Smith, 
George  Fordyce,  Haygarth,  &c. 

Case  I.  July  29th.— Mrs.  S.  had  been 
subject  to  violent  toothache,  or  jawache, 
as  she  termed  it,  for  three  months  ;  during 
this  time  she  had  applied  to  a  mechanic, 
who  had  extracted  at  different  peiiods, 
three  sound  teeth.  No  relief  being  afford- 
ed, it  was  thought  proper  to  have  profes- 
sional aid,  and  accordingly  I  was  called 
to  the  patient  a  few  hours  aSter  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  third  tooth.  It  was  one  of  the 
large  molares  of  the  upper  jaw,  perfectly 
sound,  and  its  removal  had  had  no  effect 
on  the  pain,  which  was  of  that  lancinat- 
ing, shooting  character,  too  intolerable  al- 
most to  be  borne,  at  least  not  without  the 
greatest  fortitude.  Upon  inquiry,  finding 
the  pain  to  have  regular  periodical  exacer- 
bations, and  knowing  the  patient  to  be 
exposed  to  the  miasms  of  a  marsh  which 


had  produced  in  the  same  season  some  vio- 
lent cases  of  remittent  and  intermittent 
fever,  I  viewed  the  disease  as  of  miasma- 
tic origin,  and  prescribed  suli)liate  of 
quinine  in  free  doses.  There  was  in  a  short 
time  a  suspension  of  the  paroxysm,  and 
the  patient,  on  account  of  the  disagreeal)le 
taste  of  the  quinine,  which  was  given  in 
solution,  discontinued  its  use. 

August  loth. — The  paroxysms  of  pain 
had  now  returned  more  severe  than  usual ; 
I  was  again  called  to  the  patient,  and 
again  prescribed  quinine,  whieli  was  not 
taken  as  directed,  and  on  the  20th  I  saw 
her  -again.  T  now  prepared  some  pills  of 
quinine,  and  represented  to  the  patient  the 
absolute  necessity  of  taking  them  con- 
stantly and  regularly ;  and  predicted  with 
confidence  almost  certain  relieve  from  her 
excruciating  torments.  She  now  took  the 
medicine  as  prescribed  regularly,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  informing  me,  during 
the  same  week,  that  she  had  escaped  the 
periodical  returns  of  her  distressing  com- 
plaint, and  was  now  well  satisfied  that  tlie 
medicine  had  controlled  it.  She  has  since 
had  no  return  of  it. 

Case  IT.  September  28th. — I  was  called 
to  Mrs.  K.,  residing  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  foregoing  case,  and  exposed  to 
the  same  miasms.  She  had  suffered  for  two 
months  with  tooth-ache,  as  she  termed  it, 
and  had  had  two  teetli  extracted,  both 
perfectly  sound,  with  no  relief;  and  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  preceding  case,  she  now 
concluded  her's  to  be  a  similar  one;  which 
I  found,  on  examination,  to  be  the  fact. 
Quinine  was  prescribed  as  above,  and  in  a 
few  days  entire  and  perfect  relief  followed. 
Fomentations,  blisters,  and  purgatives,  had 
previously  been  used  in  this  ease,  with  no 
perceptible  relief. 

She  has  since  had  no  return*. 


LIGATURE  OF  THE  SUBCLAVIAN 
ARTERY  BELOW  the  CLAVICLE. 


A  YoiNG  man  received  a  sword-thrust 
tlirough  the  folds  of  the  axilla,  in  a  duel. 
The  hiemorrhage  was  checked  by  compres- 
sion, and  in  eight  days  the  wound  was 
nearly  healed;  but  now  unfortunately  the 
bleeding  returned,  and, although  restrained 
for  the  time,  broke  out  afresh  at  different 
intervals.  Professor  Blasius,  of  Halle,  de- 
termined therefore  to  tie  the  subclavian 
artery,  below  the  clavicle.  The  operation 
was  performed  on  the  twentieth  day  after 
the  accident;  and,  although  no  particular 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  any  of  the 
steps,  the  patient  had  been  so  exhausted 
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l)v  llie  repeated  losses  of  blcjod,  that  lie 
died  on  tlie  second  day  after.  On  dis- 
section, the  axillary  artery  and  vein  were 
found  uninjured;  the  source  of  the  bleed- 
ing had  been  from  the  circuniflexa  humeri 
posterior,  and  circamflexa  scapula?,  the 
wound  havinjif  penetrated  from  behind, 
throu2;h  the  tendon  of  the  lutissimus  dorsi, 
upwards  and  forwards.  The  subclavian 
artery,  at  the  point  of  the  ligature,  was 
well  secured. 

Dr.  B.  very  correctly  condemns,  in  se- 
vere terms,  the  early  treatment  of  this 
case.  Why  was  the  artery  not  laid  bare 
at  once,  and  a  thread  ])asse(I  round  it  ? 
Dr.  B.  was  called  one^vening  to  a  young 
man,  who  had  wounded  his  hand  deeply 
in  the  morning;  a  bungling  surgeon,  who 
had  seen  the  patient  then,  had  crammed 
compresses  and  other  trash  into  and  upon 
the  wound;  a  certain  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion had  thereby  already  commenced,  when 
Dr.  B.  applied  the  ligature.  (3n  the  fourth 
day  the  vessel  had  ulcerated  ;  the  bleeding 
returned  ;  and  a  second  operation  was 
necessary.  But  should  the  wound  heal 
partially  at  first,  and  the  ha^mnrrhage  not 
recur  till  the  16tb,  lS;h,  or  "iOth  day  after 
the  accident,  when  suppuration  had  been 
established  for  some  time,  not  only  are  the 
difficulties  of  securing  the  injured  vessel 
greatly  increased,  but  also  the  chances  of 
ulceration  of  its  coats  at  the  site  of  the 
ligature,  and  consequent  bleeding.  The 
parts  are  much  changed  in  their  tissue, 
and  are  matted  together,  so  that  it  is  often 
not  easy  to  distinguish  between  them;  and 
moi'eover  the  artery  is  so  glued  to  its 
sheath,  ikc,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
isolate  it  satisfactorily.  Still,  with  all 
these  disadvantages,  the  tying  of  the  artery 
is  much  safer  than  the  employment  of  any 
other  styptic  remedies  ;  our  prognosis, 
however,  cannot  be  so  favourable  as  it 
would  have  been  after  an  earlier  opera- 
tion *. 

COLLEGE    OF  SURGEONS— HONO- 
RARY MEDAL. 

We  are  ha])py  to  learn  that  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgef>ns  have  de- 
creed the  gold  honorary  medal  to  our  ac- 
complished correspondent,  IMr.  George 
Bennett,  F.L.S.  &c.  for  his  discoveries  in 
Animal  Physiology  and  observations  on 
Natural  History. 

Preparing  for  Piblication.  —  An 
Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  Self- Sup- 
porting Dispensaries,  and  their  Utility  to 
the  Working  Classes  and  to  the  ^Medical 
Profession.  By  Charles  B.  Nankivell, 
Esq.  Surgeon  to  the  Coventry  Self-Sup- 
porting  Dispensary. 
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NOTICES. 

"  Y.  Z."  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
other  subscription  than  tJie  one  through 
which  a  beautiful  monument  was  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Baillie,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  some  five  or  six  years  since  :  eight 
hundred  guineas  were  expended  on  it. 
See  an  account  of  the  bust,  inscription, 
&c,  in  the  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  i.  p.  135. 

"  J.  B."  The  objections  of  our  corre- 
spondent to  the  theory  of  .Atoms  have  been 
made  over  and  over  again :  the  atomic 
theory  is  very  far  frcnn  being  unccjuivocally 
established;  but  J.  B.,  we  think,  would 
do  well  to  confine  himself  to  the  doctrine 
of  definite  proportions,  regarding  which  he 
cannot  possibly  be  so  very  sce])tical. 

We  cannot  insert  the  hue  and  cry  cau- 
tion of  "  J.  R." 

Dr.  Favell's  circular  is  unsuited  for  our 
pages. 

W.  WiLSO.N',  Printer,  57,Skiiiner-btrtet,  London. 
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LECTURES 

ON  THE 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Hospital, 
By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lecture  XLVI. 
COMPLEX  LABOURS. 

RETENTION    OF    THE    PLACENTA. 

The  placenta  may  be  unduly  retained  in 
utero  by  three  different  causes,  each  act- 
ing separately,  or  two  in  concert.  They 
are,  Jirst,  atony  of  the  uterus;  secondly, 
spasmodic  or  irregular  contraction  of  the 
uterine  fibres;  and  thirdly,  morbid  adhe- 
sion having  taken  place  between  the  pla- 
cental and  the  uterine  surfaces. 

Retention  from  atony  of  the  ii'erus. — We  ge- 
nerally observe  that  when  a  want  of  due  and 
sufficient  energy  on  the  part  of  the  uterus 
prevents  the  proj)er  contraction  of  its 
fibres,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  pla- 
centa, it  occurs  in  cases  where  the  woman 
has  had  a  number  of  children — where  the 
uterus  has  been  acting  feebly  during  the 
previous  stages  of  the  labour — where  a 
long  interval  has  occurred  between  the 
expulsion  of  the  head  and  the  passage  of 
the  shoulders:  after  lingering  labours  also; 
and  in  cases  where  the  patient  has  been 
delivered  by  instrumental  aid,  in  which 
the  uterus  has  become  worn  out,  and  the 
powers  of  life  much  depressed.  It  is  equally 
likely  to  happen  if,  when  the  head  is  ex- 
pelled, the  attendant  has  suddenly,  forci- 
bly, and  improperly,  extracted  the  fcetal 
body  from  the  uterine  cavity,  after  which 
reprehensible  interference  the  womb  is 
left  in  a  flabby,  relaxed,  and  torpid  state, 
disinclined  to  continue  its  active  contrac- 
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tile  efforts  for  the  expulsion  of  the  placen- 
tal mass. 

We  know  that  the  placenta  is  in  utero 
by  observing,  on  the  application  of  the 
hand  externally,  that  the  organ  is  larger 
than  it  should"  be  if  emptied;  by  feeling 
that  no  part  of  the  placenta,  or  only  a  small 
portion  of  it,  is  protruded  into  the  vagina. 
But  do  we  know  why  it  is  retained  in  the 
uterus?  — Can  we  tell  which  of  the  three 
causes  I  have  mentioned  is  in  operation  ? 
We  cannot  discriminate  jiositively,  except 
under  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into 
the  cavity  itself;  butour  si(sp/c/ows  as  to  the 
true  cause  may  be  strong,  and  probably 
correct.  We  may  presume  that  atony  is 
the  cause,  if,  after  the  birth  of  the  child, 
the  uterus  remains  soft,  large,  and  flabby; 
if  theie  be  no  after-pains;  if,  when  we  take 
hold  of  the  funis — and  this  is  a  good  indi- 
cation— we  find  that  the  vein  is  not  full, 
that  it  is  quite  flaccid  ;  because,  if  the  pla- 
cental mass  be  squeezed  by  the  uterus  con- 
tracting upon  it,  the  blood  will  be  forced 
down  from  the  placenta  into  the  funis,  un- 
der which  action  the  vein  becomes  turgid 
and  distended:  and  we  may  frequently  ob- 
serve it  twist  in  a  trifling  degree,  or  writhe 
spontaneously,soraewhatlikean  eel, as  often 
as  afresh  contraction  occurs  in  the  uterine 
parietes.  This  twisting  is  produced  by  the 
blood  passing  gradually  downwards,  along 
the  vessel,  which  is  seldom  straight,  but 
almost  invariably  following  a  spiral  course. 
Where  the  placenta  is  retained  by 
atony  of  the  uterine  fibres,  the  blood  is, 
generally  speaking,  poured  out  in  a  co- 
pious stream,  jirovided  the  organ  be  se- 
parated from  its  previous  attachment; 
because  the  uterus  being  uncontracted,  its 
vessels  continue  large;  and  their  open  ori- 
fices are  not  plugged  in  the  least  degree, 
as  occurs  when  the  womb  has  closed  itself 
strongly  around  the  mass  retained  within 
its  cavity. 

Treatment.  —  What  method,  then,  shall 
we  adoj)t  under  tliis  state  ? — Are  we  to  re- 
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move  the  placenta  immediately  hjemor- 
rhage  shows  itself;  or  can  we  stimulate 
the  uterus  to  contraction,  so  as  to  induce 
it  to  throw  ofl'  the  mass  without  the  neces- 
sity of  so  harsh  a  proceeding  ?  By  pressure, 
friction,  and  the  aj)plication  of  cold,  we 
may  frequently  excite  such  eCU-ient  action 
that  the  placenta  will  gradually  descend 
into  the  vagina,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
hand  be  rendered  unnecessary.  But  we 
must  always  bear  in  mind,  that  these 
means  ouglit  not  to  be  trusted  to  ex- 
clusively and  entirely,  under  a  continu- 
ance of  copious  discharge;  and  that  fre- 
quently the  manual  removal  of  the  pla- 
centa from  the  uterine  cavity  itself,  will 
alone  check  the  flow,  and  place  the  pa- 
tient in  a  state  of  safety. 

If,  under  a  retention  of  the  placenta 
from  atony  of  the  uterine  structure,  there 
be  little  or  no  sanguineous  appearance, 
and  no  disposition  to  faintness  supervene, 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  may  be  allowed 
to  pass  without  any  artificial  means  being 
used  to  solicit  the  renewal  of  uterine  ac- 
tion. On  the  expiration  of  such  a  period, 
pressure  may  be  api)lied  to  the  uterus  by 
the  hand  placed  externally ;  or  gentle  fric- 
tion may  be  made  over  the  hvpogastric  re- 
gion. Should  an  unusual  discharge  of 
blood  now  take  place,  cloths  dipped  in  cold 
vinegar  and  water  may  be  suddenly  laid 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and 
the  vulva,  and  the  pressure  and  friction 
persevered  in ;  and  should  the  discharge 
continue  to  an  alarming  extent,  or  increase 
to  a  profuse  haemorrhage,  the  removal  of 
the  placenta  must  at  once  be  undertaken. 
All  other  considerations  must  give  way  to 
procuring  an  emptied  and  contracted  state 
of  uterus ;  and  that  can  only  with  cer- 
tainty be  accomplished  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  placenta.  Many  a  woman  has  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  timidity  of  her  attendant; 
many  a  life  has  been  sacrificed  by  the  trial 
of  trifling  means,  perfectly  inadcciuate  to 
the  production  of  the  grand  end  proposed — 
the  contraction  of  the  uterine  parietes,  the 
evacuation  of  its  cavity,  and  the  perfect 
closure  of  its  vessels.  I  should  have  but 
little  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  cold  water  in- 
jected into  the  uterus,  while  the  placenta 
was  retained  in  the  cavity,  although 
strongly  recommended  by  Gooch.  It  may 
be  useful  in  floodings,  after  the  placenta  is 
expelled,  but  even  then  can  by  no  means 
generally  be  resorted  to,  because  the  neces- 
sary implements  may  not  be  at  hand.  And 
I  should  have  still  less  faith  in  emptying 
the  umbilical  vessels  of  their  blood,  with 
the  hope  of  diminishing  the  size  of  the  jda- 
centa,  as  suggested  by  some  continental 
physicians  ;  or  in  injecting  the  umbilical 
vein  with  vinegar,  or  other  astringents,  as 
practised  by  others :  the  great  objections 


to  all  these  measures  being,  that  while  we 
are  emi)loying  them,  the  blood  is  gushing 
from  the  uterus,  and  the  patient  is  dying ; 
that  we  are  uncertain  whether  morbid  ad- 
hesion may  not  exist  at  the  same  time,  in 
conjunction  with  deficient  energy  in  the 
uterine  fibres,  which  may  eventually  re- 
quire manual  separation  ;'and  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  hand  is  the  strongest 
provocative  to  uterine  action  of  any  means 
we  can  resort  to.  The  same  objections  apply 
to  the  use  of  the  ergot,  which,  although 
it  may  have  the  power  of  exciting  con- 
traction in  the  uterine  fibres,  requires 
some  time  for  the  establishment  of  its 
action;  and,  if  the  placenta  were  ad- 
herent, must  fail  in  bringing  about  its 
expulsion. 

When  the  necessity,  then,  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  placenta  is  apparent,  and  we 
dare  no  longer  trust  to  more  mild  and  less 
powerful  agents,  the  operation  must  be 
undertaken  in  the  following  manner: — 

The  patient  lying  on  her  left  side,  con- 
veniently near  the  edge  of  the  bed,  we 
must  take  off  our  coat — as  in  all  cases 
where  it  becomes  necessary  to  introduce 
the  hand  into  the  uterus; — denude  the  left 
arm  and  grease  it ;  then  kneeling  down  by 
the  bed-side,  we  bring  the  fingers  into  tJie 
form  of  a  cone,  twist  the  funis  umbilicalis 
two  or  three  times  round  the  first  and  se- 
cond fingers  of  the  right  hand,  to  give  us 
a  guide  to  the  placenta,  and  quietly  insi- 
nuate the  left  into  the  uterus.  There  is 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  i)assing  it  through 
the  external  parts,  vagina  and  os  uteri,  if 
the  operation  be  undertaken  within  an 
hour  or  two  of  the  child's  birth;  nor  is 
there  any  difficulty  in  introducing  it  fully 
into  the  uterine  cavity,  because  the  parietes 
are  in  a  flaccid  condition,  and  the  cavity 
itself  is  both  considerably  distended,  and 
readily  dilatable. 

The  removal  of  a  placenta  from  the  ute- 
rus, indeed,  retained  by  simple  inertia,  is 
one  of  the  easiest  operations  in  surgery ; 
but  the  condition  requiring  its  adoption  is 
of  a  highly  dangerous  character;  and  the 
danger  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  facility 
with  which  the  organ  admits  the  hand. 
The  danger,  then,  is  not  that  we  should 
bruise  or  lacerate  its  structure,  or  dispose 
it  to  inflammatory  disease,  but  that  we 
should  leave  it  in  an  uncontracted  state 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  placenta,  and 
consequently  subject  the  woman  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  haemorrhage.  It  certainly 
far  more  frequently  happens,  that  the  sti- 
mulus of  the  hand  causes  the  uterus  to  act, 
and  that  in  contracting  it  expels  the  hand 
and  placenta  together;  and  this  is  a  fortu- 
nate occurrence  ;  it  is  to  be  hailed  as  the 
best  j)roof  of  safety. 

Whenever  we  are  compelled  to  resort 
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to  manual  extraction,  we  must  bear 
in  mind,  that  previously  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  hand,  we  cannot  tell  in 
what  situation  we  may  find  the  pla- 
centa ;  it  may  be  entirely  thrown  off 
from  the  uterine  surface,  and  lyings  loose 
in  the  cavity ;  or  it  may  be  partly  sepa- 
rated, and  partly  attached ;  or  it  may 
be  partially,  or  through  its  whole  extent, 
morbidl3'  adherent.  For  these  reasons  we 
must  not  always  calculate  on  meeting  with 
so  easy  a  case  as  I  have  just  described  j  we 
must  not  suppose  that  all  we  have  to  do  is 
to  introduce  the  hand  and  take  away  the, 
placenta.  If  we  act  in  this  way,  we  may  find 
the  case  much  more  difficult  than  we  ex- 
pected; we  may  lose  our  presence  of 
mind;  we  may  withdraw  our  hand  in 
doubt  and  disappointment,  cause  a  serious 
aggravation  of  the  flooding,  and  increase 
the  previous  peril.  IjCt  us,  then,  before 
operating,  make  up  our  mind  to  have  to 
encounter  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
cases  of  retained  placenta ;  and  should  we 
find  it  more  easily  managed  than  we  anti- 
cipated, our  error,  if  it  be  one,  is  on  the 
right  side. 

I  will  suppose  that  it  is  partly  attached, 
but  not  morbidly  adherent.  We  pass 
the  left  hand  gently  into  the  uterus, 
guided  by  the  funis;  and  on  its  introduc- 
tion place  the  right  hand  between  the  wo- 
man's thighs,  to  steady  the  uterine  tumor 
externally;  for  being  much  smaller  than 
it  was  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  abdomen  do  not  support  it, 
but  it  rolls  about  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 
impeding  our  endeavours  at  removal. 
When  the  hand  has  fully  gained  possession 
of  the  cavity,  we  tear  the  membranes  with 
our  fingers,  and  passing  them  between  the 
placental  and  uterine  surfaces,  run  our 
hand  all  over  the  maternal  face  of  the  pla- 
centa, to  be  assured  that  we  have  got  the 
whole  organ  within  it,  grasp  the  uterus 
externally  with  the  right ;  and  most  likely 
a  contraction  will  occur;  under  which 
we  may  quietly  withdraw  our  hand,  re- 
taining the  placenta  within  its  hold. 
Should,  however,  this  desirable  action  not 
supervene,  we  may  keep  the  hand  a  short 
space  within  the  cavitj',  and  endeavour 
to  ensure  contraction,  by  gently  moving 
our  fingers,  so  as  to  irritate  the  parietes. 

(^n  the  entire  withdrawal  of  the  mass — 
■whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  oblig- 
ing us  to  have  recourse  to  its  removal  ma- 
nually— we  must  never  forget  to  examine 
whether  or  not  it  be  entire ;  for  it  is  i)ossi- 
ble  that,  from  its  softness,  a  portion  may 
be  broken  off  with  the  slightest  handling, 
and  be  left  behind.  It  is  possible  that  ad- 
hesion may  have  taken  place  between  a 
part  of  its  structure  and  the  uterus  itself; 
that  instead  of  passing  the  hand  over  its 
whole  face,  we  may  have  broken  it,  and 


brought  away  only  a  part,  leaving  the 
remainder  in  the  uterine  cavity.  To  assure 
ourselves  that  we  have  removed  it  all,  we 
must  lay  it  upon  a  napkin  with  the  mater- 
nal face  upwards.  If  there  be  a  large  por- 
tion wanting,  we  cannot  be  deceived;  we 
see  the  mass  broken,  and  we  observe  the 
cavity  from  which  a  piece  has  been  sepa- 
rated. From  the  neglect  of  this  very  sim- 
ple proceeding,  I  have  known  many  cases 
of  great  danger  occur,  and  one  particularly 
of  wiiich  I  will  give  you  the  outline.  A 
medical  friend  called  me  to  his  assistance 
on  the  ap])earance  of  violent  hiemorrhage, 
after,  as  he  believed,  the  placenta  was  re- 
moved. Immediately  I  placed  my  hand 
on  the  abdomen,  I  felt  satisfied  that  the 
whole,  or  principal  part  of  it,  was  still 
within  the  uterus;  but  on  inquiry,  was 
informed  that  it  had  come  away  on  the 
application  of  the  slightest  traction  pos- 
sible. On  requesting  to  inspect  it,  an 
utensil  was  brought  which  it  was  sup- 
posed contained  the  placenta.  There  was 
the  funis  entire — there  were  all  the  mem- 
branes— and  there  was  a  large  mass  that 
looked  like  the  placenta  lying  below  the 
membranes.  On  turning  it  up,  however, 
no  part  of  the  placenta  was  there.  The 
cord  and  membranes  had  slipped  away 
from  their  attachment  to  its  body,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  blood  had  collected 
within  the  membranes  and  there  coagu- 
lated, which  was  mistaken  for  the  placenta 
itself.  If,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with 
the  appearance  of  the  funis  and  foetal  mem- 
branes, my  friend  had  made  his  examina- 
tion, as  I  have  just  recommended,  the 
mistake  could  not  have  happened ;  and 
the  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the  haemor- 
rhage would  have  been  at  once  apparent. 
If,  then,  we  find  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
placenta  be  wanting — such  as  a  third,  or  a 
quarter — let  us  immediately  introduce  the 
hand  a  second  time;  for  it  is  much  bet- 
ter to  remove  the  disruptured  portion 
than  to  leave  it  to  be  thrown  off  by  na- 
ture. This  should  be  done  before  the  ute- 
rus is  contracted  around  it ;  and  if  much 
difficulty  be  experienced,  we  must  desist 
from  our  attempts.  But  if  there  be  only  a 
number  of  small  filaments  left,  like  these 
pieces  adhering  to  this  uterus  [presenting 
a  preparation],  it  would  be  madness  to 
make  any  exertion  for  their  removal ;  since 
we  must  put  the  patient  to  much  pain,  run 
the  risk  of  doing  permanent  injury,  and 
in  the  end,  most  likely,  not  accomplish  our 
object. 

Retention  from  irregular  contract  inn. —'The 
second  cause  of  retention  is  the  irregular 
contraction  of  the  uterine  fibres.  This  ge- 
nerally happens  after  the  uterus  has  acted 
violently,  when  the  child  has  been  very 
rapidly'  expelled,  its  whole  body  being 
projected  forth  ))robably  by  one  pain,  and 
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under  the  same  action  the  organ  has  con- 
tracted strongly  around  the  placenta;  or 
where  improper  attempts  have  been  made 
to  remivve  the  jilacenta  from  the  uterine 
cavity  by  pullina;  and  jerking  at  tlie  funis. 
In  this  case,  then,  either  all  the  fibres 
shorten  themselves  siiiuiltanp.iusly,  orsome 
are  in  a  contracted  state  while  others  arc 
dilated;  instead  of  the  action  being  regu- 
larly progressi*  e  from  the  I'undus  down- 
wards. Upon  this  occurrence  taking  place, 
two  or  three  strong  pains  will  generally 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  soon 
after  tlie  ex])ulsion  of  the  child;  and  some- 
times they  are  almost  as  severe  as  those 
experienced  before  the  perfection  of  the 
birth.  If  the  uterus  act  strongly  in  this 
way,  while  the  placenta  does  not  descend 
within  reach  of  the  finger,  if  the  funis um- 
hiliialis  become  full  and  tuigid  with  blood, 
and  if  the  uterus  feel  very  hard,  as  well 
as  large,  to  the  hand  externally  ajipliod, 
these  symptoms  are  suspicious  of  the  state 
I  am  describing.  Generally  speaknig,  un- 
der these  rases  there  is  not  such  violent 
lupmorrhage  as  when  atony  is  the  cause  of 
delay;  and  some  time  may  frecjuently 
ela]>se  without  there  being  such  a  degree 
of  flooding  as  to  induce  us  to  remove  the 
placenta. 

Let  us,  however,  not  wait  longer  than 
the  limit  before  assigned — one  hour  and  a 
half;  and  in  the  meantime  we  may  con- 
sider whether  we  can,  by  any  internal  me- 
dicines or  outnard  applications,  overcome 
this  spasmodic  state.  External  means 
seem  of  little  service,  and  of  all  medi- 
cines, oj)ium,  pcihaps,  is  the  only  one 
wliich  can  ]>rocure  the  relaxation  sought. 
It  is,  indeed,  very  generally  recommended 
under  this  state.  0])ium  in  moderate  quan- 
tities, I  should  not  object  to  ;  but  I  have 
a  decided  aversion  to  its  employment  in 
large  doses;  because  its  influence  may  he 
greater  than  we  anticiijated — the  opposite 
state  to  that  pre\io\isly  existing  may  be 
procured;  the  uterine  ])owers  may  be  pa- 
ralyzed; and,  although  the  diflieulty  in  the 
removal  of  the  jjlaeenta  may  vanish,  the 
contractions  necessa:y  for  the  ultimate 
safety  of  the  woman  may  never  be  re- 
suma«l.  .Again:  it  is  very  possible  that 
adhesion  may  coexist  with  this  irregular 
action  ;  and  if  such  be  the  case,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  hand  will  eventually  he  re- 
quired. Still  greater  objections  ai)i)ly 
to  the  abstraction  of  hloofl  by  the  lan- 
cet, for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  this  sjias- 
modic  contraction  —  a  means  whieh 
Ingleby  tells  us  has  occasionally  been 
res(nted  to;  but  which,  he  states,  "  will 
rarely  he  found  admissible,  except  in  the 
instances  of  plethoric  women  and  in  the 
absence  of  hremorrhage."  I  should  strongly 
dr'])recate  such  a  [)ractice  while  the  pla- 
centa was  detained  in  utero  after  the  child's 


birth,  even  although  there  might  be  no 
flooding;  dreading  the  probability  of  a  co- 
pious discharge  from  the  uterus,  so  long  as 
that  organ  remained  uneniptied  and  un- 
contracted.  Should  apoplex)'  or  convul- 
sions, indeed,  occur  immediately  on  the 
child's  expulsion,  bleeding  would  be  indi- 
cated, and  it  miijht  be  highly  j)roper  to 
oj)en  a  vein,  even  before  ai:y  j)art  of  the 
placenta  passed  into  the  vagina;  but  I 
am  now  speaking  of  venesection  as  a 
means  of  overcoming  tliat  spasmodic  state 
of  the  uterus  which  prevents  the  placenta 
descending. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  should  equally 
object  to  the  use  of  those  means  wliieh  will 
increase  the  tone  of  the  uterus — such  as 
ergot  of  rye.  In  my  own  j)raetice,  indeed, 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  relying  only  on  the 
careful  removal  of  the  placenta  by  manual 
ojieration  ; — the  indications  being  lapse  of 
time  on  the  one  hand,  and  flooding  on  the 
other. 

Irregular  contraction  is  of  various  kinds. 
Sometimes  the  uterus  contracts  globularly 
on  the  placenta,  sometimetimes  longitudi- 
nal! v,  ass  nuing  somewhat  the  shape  of  a 
sugar-loaf;  at  others,  it  contracts  with  a 
corner,  so  that  in  one  part  or  other  there  is 
a  sac,  in  which  the  principal  bulk  of  tlie 
])lacenta  is  retained;  the  other  portions  of 
the  nterus  being  in  a  relaxed  state.  Some- 
times it  contracts  with  a  sharp  ridge  ante- 
riorly, something  like  a  hog's  back ;  but 
this  is  rare.  At  others,  again,  the  cen- 
tral fibres  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  act 
powerfully,  leaving  those  of  the  fundus 
and  neck  uncontracted,  and  the  hour-glass 
state  is  produced ;  the  placenta  being  pre- 
vented from  descending,  by  the  constricted 
ring  formed  by  the  circular  fibres  of  the 
body.  We  hear  much  of  hour-glass  con- 
traction of  the  uterus,  but  my  belief  is 
that  there  is  no  rarer  case  in  midwifery 
than  the  real  and  true  hour-glass  contrac- 
tion, such  as  I  have  described.  Professor 
Burns,  indeed,  states,  that  "  in  almost 
every  instance,  thiseontraction  takes  place ; 
that  he  scarcely  ever  introduced  his  hand 
into  the  uterus,  in  a  case  of  flooding, 
witiiout  meeting  with  it,  whether  the  pla- 
centa had  or  had  not  been  expelled."  Mr. 
Hums'  authority  is  great  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  obstetric  department 
of  medicine,  but  in  this  sentiment  I  can 
by  no  means  concur ;  and  I  am  certainly 
not  singular  in  my  opinion.  lean  scarcely 
su]>pose  the  Professor  himself  could  be 
mistaken:  but  I  am  almost  persuaded  tliat 
tiie  general  idea  of  the  occurrence  being  so 
fre(]uent,  has  its  origin  in  error: — that  the 
contraction  of  the  uterus,  indeed,  is  of  the 
globidar  kind;  that  its  whole  cavity  is  con- 
sidered the  up])cr  chamber  ;  the  os  uteri 
being  taken  for  the  constriction  of  the 
central  fibres  of  the  body,  and  the  dilated 
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Tagina, — having  in  it  a  coaguluni  of  blood, 
—  for  the  lower  chamber.  In  many  cases  I 
have  been  told  that  an  hour-glass  contrac- 
tion existed,  bnt,  when  I  came  to  examine 
for  myself,  I  found  it  was  of  a  mere  sim- 
ple globular  kind.  Out  of  a  great  number 
of  cases,  indeed,  in  which  I  have  been 
called  upon  to  remove  the  placenta,  I  do 
not  recollect  to  have  met  with  more  than 
one  instance,  which  perfectly  agreed  with 
my  idea,  of  the  true  hour-glass  contraction. 

There  is  less  danger  of  flooding  in  irre- 
gular contraction  than  when  the  uterus  is 
in  a  state  of  atony,  but  the  operation  of 
removal  is  both  more  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult, because  of  the  resistance  necessary 
to  be  overcome  :  and  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  spasm  will  be  the  proba- 
bility of  injury. 

Treatment. —  Since,  then,  there  is  so  much 
more  chance  of  injuring.the  uterus,  it  be- 
hoves us  to  be  so  much  the  more  cautious 
in  onr  proceedings.  If  there  be  no  flood- 
ing, we  may  generally  wait  an  hour  and  a 
half  from  the  birth  of  the  child;  and  in 
the  interval,  we  may  administer  small 
doses  of  laudanum  occasionally;  but  if 
hasmorrhage  come  on,  we  should  be  acting 
unwisely  to  delay  theemijloyment  of  more 
active  means  a  single  minute.  We  must, 
then,  make  ujj  our  minds  to  meet  with  a 
certain  degree  of  resistance,  and  we  must 
overcome  it  in  the  softest  and  most  gentle 
manner.  Having  taken  ofl"  our  coat  and 
anointed  our  hand  and  arm,  we  kneel  by 
the  bed-side  and  introduce  our  hand,  pre- 
viously gathered  into  the  form  of  a  cone, 
fully  into  the  vagina.  When  we  arrive  at 
the  OS  uteri,  we  must  dilate  it  with  the 
greatest  care,  using  a  slow  boring  motion, 
and  steadying  at  the  same  time  the  uterine 
tuiuor  with  the  right  hand  externally  ap- 
plied. The  hand  having  entered  the  ca- 
vity, must  be  passed  behind  the  placenta, 
between  its  maternal  face  and  the  uterus, 
as  before  directed ;  it  must  be  carried  o^  er 
the  whole  surface  of  the  mass,  to  ascer- 
tain that  no  part  remains  adherent,  and 
when  we  have  embraced  it  all  within  our 
grasp,  it  may  be  withdrawn.  The  uterus 
will  most  probably  act  forcibly,  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  hand  into  its  cavity,  and 
expel  it  and  the  placenta  together. 

You  miiy  suppose  that  cases  will  occa- 
sionally happen  in  which  we  cannot  in- 
troduce the  hand  for  the  removal  of  the 
])lacenta  after  the  child's  birth.  It  is  pos- 
sible, certainly,  that  the  uterus  may  take 
upon  itself  such  violent  contraction  imme- 
diately, as  to  offer  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  the  passage  of  the  hand ;  but  I  never 
met  with  a  case  of  this  kind  when  the 
operation  had  not  been  delayed  much  be- 
yond the  limit  I  have  assigned  for  our 
passive  treatment.  I  never  saw  an  in- 
stance, within  a  few  hours  after  the  birth. 


in  which,  by  care,  tenderness,  and  perseve- 
rance, I  could  not  introduce  my  hand,  and 
that  without  injury  to  the  uterine  struc- 
ture, provided  the  term  of  gestation  were 
nearly  completed.  Our  obvious  indi- 
cation, if  we  were  foiled,  would  be  to 
place  the  patient  in  some  degree  inidcr  the 
influence  of  opium,  and  take  advantage  of 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  its  action  to 
renew  our  attempts :  for  the  longer  wc 
delay,  the  more  difiieulty  we  shall  ex])eri- 
ence  from  the  permanent  contraction 
which  will  assuredly  take  place,  and 
v.'iich  we  have  no  means,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  judge,  of  removing. 

Another  kind  of  irregular  contraction 
sometimes  occurs — the  too  rapid  closure 
of  the  OS  uteri  during  the  jmssage  of  the 
placenta  through  it;  by  which  action  the 
mass  is  detained  prisoner,  lying  partly 
ill  vlero,  partly  in  vagina.  Any  attempt  to 
draw  it  forth  will  usually  be  followed  by 
a  laceration  of  the  placenta  itself,  and 
a  cautious  dilatation  of  the  orifice  is  gene- 
rally required  for  its  removal. 

lietehtion  from  morbid  adhesion. — The  last 
case  is  the  most  diflieult  of  all :  that  in 
which  morbid  adhesion  takes  place, — ag- 
glutination between  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
uterus  and  placenta, — in  consequence,  most 
probably,  of  a  deposition  of  coagulable 
lymph,  the  produce  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
inflanmiation  which  the  lining-  membrane 
of  the  uterus  has  taken  upon  itself  The 
adhesion  may  be  of  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  of  a  higher  or  lower  degree  of  inten- 
sity. Sometimes  the  whole  placenta  be- 
comes united  by  adhesion,  of  which  I  have 
known  instances ;  at  others,  the  part  ad- 
herent may  not  exceed  a  sixpence  in  ex- 
tent ;  but  the  union  may  be  so  firm  that 
the  unaided  efibrts  of  the  uterus,  however 
strongly  excited,  are  not  sufficient  to  pro. 
duce  entire  separation  of  the  mass.  Pro- 
fessor Burns  mentions  a  case  in  which  the 
placenta  was  retained  four  days,  and  a  fa- 
tal termination  ensued,  although  the  sur- 
face morbidly  adherent  was  not  larger 
than  a  shilling. 

As  a  general  principle,  the  larger  is  the 
surface  detached  from  the  uterus  the  more 
copious  will  be  the  haemorrhage,  because 
the  greater  is  the  number  of  vessels  ojiened  ; 
and  if  the  adhesion  be  entire,  the  sangui- 
neous appeaninee  will  be  but  very  trifling; 
no  blood  flowing,  indeed,  out  of  the  vessels 
in  connexion  with  the  placenta,  and  all 
that  is  lost  being  afl'orded  by  the  small 
arteries  which  communicated  with  the  de- 
ciduous membrane. 

Whenever  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  has 
elapsed  since  the  birth,  without  the  aj)- 
pearanee  of  any  sanguineous  discharge, 
while  at  the  same  time  three  or  four  smart 
uterine  contractions  have  taken  place, 
we  may  begin  to  suspect  not,  only  that  the 
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placenta  is  morbidly  adherent,  but  that 
tliroughout  its  w  hole  extent ;  because,  if 
any  part  of  the  placenta  were  sejiarated, 
some  vessels  must  be  rendered  patulous. 
This  is  certainly  a  rare  case,  but  it  has 
happened  to  me  two  or  three  times  to  meet 
•with  it. 

The  intensity  varies  in  degree  as  much 
as  the  extent:  it  is  sometimes  so  slight, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  uterine  powers 
cannot  accomplish  the  ex])ulsi(in  of  the  mass, 
yet  it  may  be  separated  by  the  hand  with 
the  greatest  ease;  in  others,  again,  the  adhe- 
sion is  so  strong  that  it  is  impossible  to 
peel  the  placenta  off  from  its  attachment. 
Here  is  a  case  [presenting  a  preparation] 
where  a  portion  of  the  placenta  was  so 
firmly  attached  to  the  uterine  surface,  that 
it  could  not  by  any  means  be  removed;  nay, 
I  have  opened  more  than  one  body  where 
a  part  of  the  placenta  was  left  adherent 
to  the  uterus,  and  where,  on  making  a  lon- 
gitudinal section  of  the  organs,  and  exa- 
mining the  cut  edges,  I  could  not  deter- 
mine the  boundary  line  between  the  ute- 
rus and  the  placenta ;  so  that  you  may 
imagine  the  diihculty  which  must  some- 
times be  experienced  in  attempting  to  re- 
move the  mass  when  adherent.  This 
state  of  morbid  union,  however,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  not  so  frequent  as  is  generally 
supposed:  the  placenta  is  more  often  re- 
tained by  a  want  of  action,  or  by  irregular 
contraction  in  the  uterine  fibres,  than  by 
positive  adhesion. 

This,  indeed,  may  not  be  the  case  in 
the  practice  of  those  who  have  received 
a  proper  medical  education,  and  who 
have  thought  the  study  of  the  obstetric 
department  of  the  science  worth  cultivat- 
ing; because  such  men,  impressed  with 
the  dangers  of  hurrying  the  extraction  of 
the  body  after  the  head's  expulsion,  and 
the  impropriety  of  meddlesome  inter- 
ference, would  allow  nature  to  terminate 
the  delivery  unaided,  and  would  thus  act 
in  the  best  manner  to  ensure  the  most 
perfect  and  regular  contraction  of  the 
womb.  But  under  the  hands  of  women, 
or  persons  but  partially  educated,  I  have 
found  the  eases  of  more  simple  retention 
outweigh  in  number  those  of  morbid 
adhesion. 

When  called  upon  to  separate  an  adhe- 
rent placenta,  we  may  find  the  uterus 
flabby  ami  uncontracted,  or  it  may  have 
embraced  the  mass  more  or  less  tightlv- 
It  is  most  u'ual  for  a  contracted  state  to 
exist  in  conjunction  with  morbid  adhe- 
sion, because  the  probability  is  that  the 
uterus  will  have  made  some  efforts  to  ex- 
pel it,  and  not  being  al)le  to  jirotrude  it 
from  its  ea\ity,  it  will  have  closed  upon  it. 
M'c  shall  also  sometimes  meet  with  it 
partially  extruded  from  tlic  uterine  ca- 
vity, and  a  greater   or  less  portion  lying 


loose  in  the  vagina,  and  we  may  trace  it 
passing  through  the  os  uteri,  and  find 
another  part  adherent  to  the  uterus  within. 
This  state  can  hardly  indeed  exist,  unless 
the  attachment  had  been  originally  much 
lower  than  is  usual;  but  when  it  does 
occur,  it  may  be  the  cause  of  much  em- 
barrassment, and,  if  not  understood,  of 
great  danger.  So  long  as  any  portion  of 
the  mass  remains  connected  by  morbid  or- 
ganization with  the  uterine  surface,  so 
long  any  attempts  to  remove  it  by  traction 
at  the  cord,  or  even  by  pulling  at  the  pla- 
centa itself,  must  be  in  the  highest  degree 
hazardous ;  and  for  this  reason  I  have,  on 
a  former  occasion,  cautioned  you  not  to 
attempt  its  removal  by  the  agency  of  the 
funis,  until  not  only  the  insertion  of  the 
cord  can  be  easily  distinguished, — not 
only  the  bulk  of  the  placenta  can  be 
clearly  felt,  but  its  general  body  can  be 
completely  surrounded  by  the  finger,  in- 
troduced as  in  a  common  examination. 
The  management  of  the  case  I  am  suppos- 
ing must  be  conducted  on  exactly  the  same 
principles  as  if  the  whole  organ  was  shut 
u])  within  the  uterine  cavity. 

I  have  said  that  I  consider  this  morbid 
adhesion  is  produced  by  the  formation  of 
a  fresh  membrane,  in  consequence  of  in- 
flammatory action  existing  in  the  uterus ; 
and  I  will  now  give  you  my  reasons  for 
that  opinion.  In  the  first  place,  we  find 
adhesion  of  the  placenta  more  frequent 
among  the  lower  classes  than  in  the  higher 
circles  ;  and  this  is  easily  explained  upon 
the  greater  liability  of  the  poor  to  such 
accidents  during  pregnancy  as  are  likely 
to  induce  inflammation  in  the  uterine 
structure,  which  may  terminate  in  the  ag- 
glutination of  the  two  surfaces  together. 

I  have  often  myself  known  adhesion 
of  the  placenta  follow  an  injury  during 
gestation  ;  and  I  have  frequentlj*  inquired 
of  my  patient,  after  having  removed  an 
adherent  placenta,  whether  she  has  suf- 
fered pain  in  the  bclls'  during  preg- 
nancy, and  her  reply  has  very  usually 
been,  "  Yes,  just  where  your  hand  was," 
— my  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  the  sepa- 
ration, having  been  carried  to  the  part 
where  agglutination  had  taken  jilace. 
From  observing,  then,  that  the  patient, 
while  pregnant,  has  had  a  fall,  or  received 
a  blow;  that  she  has  experienced  pain, 
evidently  the  result  of  inflammation, — I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  morbid 
union  is  the  effect  of  the  same  kind 
of  action  in  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  as 
occasions  the  formation  of  false  mem- 
branes in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and  I 
sec  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise.  I  do 
not  mean  to  state  that  adhesion  will  be 
met  with  in  every  case  where  pain  in  the 
uterus  exists  during  gestation,  because 
that  i^ain  may  be  spasmodic  or  neuralgic, 
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and  not  the  effect  of  inflammatory  action; 
besides,  the  whole  structure  of  the  organ 
need  not  be  the  subject  of  the  disease, 
even  were  it  inflammatory :  the  lining  mem- 
brane may  possibly  escape  :  even  should 
the  mucous  membrane  be  implicated,  the 
affection  may  be  situated  in  apart  remote 
from  the  implantation  of  the  j)lacental 
mass,  and  conseciuently  no  change  can  be 
expected  to  occur  at  that  particular  spot. 
Again,  let  us  suppose  that  the  very  point 
at  which  the  foetal  organ  is  attached  has 
become  the  seat  of  injury  and  subsequent 
inflammation,  still  it  is  evident  that  reso- 
lution may  occur, — that  effusion  of  lym])h 
need  not  take  place,  and  that  no  difliculty 
may  arise  in  the  labour;  so  that  there  are 
a  great  many  chances  against  the  produc- 
tion of  the  effect  I  am  describing. 

My  belief,  however,  that  this  morbid 
adhesion  is  caused  by  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  is  also 
strengthened  by  having  observed  tliis  state 
occasionally  follow  accidental  haemor- 
rhages towards  the  close  of  pregnancy. 
Cases  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in 
which  two  or  three  eruptions  of  blood 
having  taken  place,  consequent  on  some 
external  and  easily  assignable  cause,  the 
hjemorrhage  gradually  ceases,  and  does 
not  return  ;  but,  under  labour,  adhesion  of 
the  placenta  is  discovered. 

I  presume,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  the  cessation  of  the  discharge  de- 
pends upon  an  agglutination  of  the  pla- 
centa with  the  uterus;  nor  is  the  expla- 
nation difficult.  The  two  surfaces  remain 
in  contact,  though  not  attached,  having 
been  separated  from  each  other  by  some 
accidental  cause;  and,  to  prevent  a  con- 
tinuance of  bleeding,  and  to  save  life, 
nature  makes  a  strenuous  eflbrt;  inflam- 
mation is  set  up  in  the  membrane  of  the 
womb,  by  which  the  placenta  is  glued  to 
the  uterine  surface,  and  thus  the  open 
vessels  are  permanently  closed.  Such  a 
change  is  not  more  extraordinary  than 
many  of  the  contrivances  to  avert  danger, 
which  we  observe  nature  daily  practise, 
and  quite  in  accordance  with  the  mode  she 
generally  adopts  to  repair  injuries. 

Moreover,  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice, 
in  an  early  part  of  the  course,  that  disease 
sometimes  takes  place  in  the  placenta 
itself.  Occasionally  the  mass  becomes 
studded  with  tubercular  formations,  like 
small  scirrhous  glands;  sometimes  there 
are  spicul;?'  or  granules  of  bone  strewed, 
as  it  were,  over  the  maternal  surface, 
and  sometimes  the  organ  becomes  almost 
cartilaginous  throughout;  at  others,  unna- 
turally soft; — these  states  being  frequently 
connected  with  adhesion  under  labour. 
It  is  fair  to  presume,  then,  that  the  uterine 
membrane  is  excited  and  irritated  by  con- 
tact with  the  diseased  mass,  and  that  in- 


flammation is  the  primary,  and  effusion  of 
lymph  the  secondary  eftect. 

When  all  these  circumstances  are  con- 
sidered in  conjunction,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  morbid  change  occasioning 
adhesion  of  the  placenta  is  to  be  referred 
to  excitement  of  the  uterine  vessels  as 
the  immediate  agents,  and  not  to  the  foetal 
system. 

VVe  may  suspect  that  morbid  adhesion 
exists  if  after  the  birth  of  the  child  the 
placenta  does  not  descend,  although  the 
uterus  continues  moderately  active;  and 
if,  on  putting  the  funis  rather  on  the 
stretch,  and  then  letting  it  suddenly  go, 
it  springs  up  with  a  sort  of  jerk:  but  we 
can  only  positively  detect  the  true  nature 
of  the  case  when  the  hand  is  in  the  uteras 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  mass. 

Treatment. — The  removal  is  to  be  con- 
ducted on  exactly  the  same  principles  as 
I  before  mentioned.  The  hand  is  to  be 
carried  up  to  the  placenta ;  we  are  to  seek 
for  an  edge  which  has  been  separated,  and 
is  lying  loose;  insinuate  the  fingers  cau- 
tiously between  this  and  the  uterine  sur- 
face; and  by  gently  moving  the  hand 
backwards  and  forwards  with  a  sawing 
kind  of  motion, — keeping  the  palm  to- 
wards the  placenta,  and  the  knuckles  next 
the  uterus, — we  continue  the  separation 
until  we  find  that  we  have  encompassed 
the  whole  of  the  organ,  and  that  it  drops 
loose  into  our  hand  :  or  if  the  adhesion  be 
too  firm  to  give  way  to  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, we  may  often  succeed  in  removing 
the  whole  by  cautiously  working  with 
each  finger  separately. 

Either  of  these  methods  is  by  far  pre- 
ferable to  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Ha- 
milton,— expanding  the  fingers  over  the 
foetal  surface,  and  squeezing  the  edges  to- 
wards the  centre; — because,  if  the  aggluti- 
nation be  firm,  we  are  very  likely  to  break 
the  placenta,  and  leave  filaments  still  ad- 
herent. The  principal,  and  indeed  the 
only  objection  to  the  plan  I  adopt,  is  the 
chance  of  bruising,  scratching,  or  slightly 
tearing  the  uterine  membrane  with  the 
points  of  the  fingers,  the  nails,  or  the 
knuckles;  and  no  doubt,  if  the  nails  be 
long,  pointed,  or  rough,  at  their  extre- 
mities, or  the  operation  be  performed  hur- 
ridly  or  inconsiderately,  such  accidents 
are  very  likely  to  happen;  but  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  due  caution  will  be  used, 
and  I  am  myself  not  aware  of  ever  having 
inflicted  injury  under  the  operation. 

The  hand  "should  not  be  withdrawn 
from  the  uterus  until  the  entire  separation 
is  effected,  and  we  must  be  most  particular 
in  removing  every  particle  of  the  mass. 
I  know  that  to  get  it  all  away  is  some- 
times impracticable,  owing  to  the  strength 
of  the  adhesion ;  but  such  cases  are  for- 
tunately rare.     I  know,  also,  that  we  are 
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tiild  by  some  authorities  of  great  weiglit, 
that  should  the  placenta  break  under  the 
action  of  the  hand,  we  are  not  to  use  much 
effort  to  procure  it  all,  but  remove  what 
we  can,  and  leave  the  remainder.  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  such  a  doctrine  is 
highly  dangerous,  by  impressing  the  stu- 
dent with  the  belief  that  in  many  cases  its 
entire  separation  is  impossible,  and  per- 
haps by  lulling  him  into  a  fatal  careless- 
ness, it  wouhl  be  my  wish,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  inculcate  the  idea  that  the  iclwle 
can  very  generally,  and  ought,  even  at  the 
ex])ense  of  some  trouble,  to  be  removed ; 
and  that  we  .should  never  feel  satisfied 
that  we  have  done  our  duty,  unless  we 
hare  used  our  best  endeavours  to  effect  its 
entire  abstraction.  The  recommendation 
given  by  those  iiractitioners  who  think  dif- 
ferently with  myself,  is  founded  on  the  sup- 
position that  more  danger  will  accrue  by 
our  attempts  at  separating  the  strongly- 
adherent  portions  than  by  leaving  some 
filaments  behind.  From  some  practical 
observation,  however,  I  am  persuaded 
that  very  few  states  after  delivery  are 
fraught  with  such  extreme  peril  as  that 
in  which  any  portion  of  the  placenta  re- 
mains adherent  to  the  uterine  surface; 
and  I  believe,  also,  both  that  the  uterine 
membrane  is  not  so  liable  to  serious  in- 
jury as  has  been  supposed,  and  that,  if 
injured,  it  possesses  great  powers  of  repa- 
ration within  itself:  and  for  these  reasons 
1  consider  it  ray  duty  strongly  to  enforce 
the  practice  I  have  just  ventured  to  ad- 
vocate. On  examining  the  placenta,  also, 
after  its  removal,  if  a  large  propoi'tion  be 
wanting,  I  think  it  better  to  attempt  to 
remove  it  immediately,  under  the  employ- 
ment of  the  utmost  tenderness,  than  to 
leave  it  to  be  expelled,  to  putrify,  to  be- 
come })erhaps  the  nucleus  for  hydatid  for- 
mations, or  to  the  chance  of  its  absorption. 

T  have  recommended,  for  the  reasons  as- 
signed when  treating  of  transverse  presenta- 
tions, that  the  left  hand  should  be  employed 
in  the  operation  imdcr  consideration  :  other 
practitioners  of  experience  prefer  the  right 
with^Ierriman  ;  andothcrs, again  (aslngle- 
by),  introduce  the  right  if  the  placenta  be  at- 
tached towards  the  back  part  of  the  organ, 
and  the  left  if  forward  ;  and  they  judge  of 
the  situation  of  the  mass  by  the  direction 
in  \\hich  tlic  funis  runs  upwards  into  the 
cavity.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  is  al- 
ways, or  indeed  generally,  possible  to  tell 
whether  the  placenta  be  connected  ante- 
riorly or  posteriorly,  by  tracing  the  funis  up 
to  the  pelvic  brim  ;  and  under  evcrj'  diver- 
sity of  attachment,  I  am  myself  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  left. 

You  must  i)c  already  jircparcd  for  the 
observation,  that  the  difficulty  in  removing 
an  adherent  placenta  will  be  dependent 
upon    two   caucs;  partly   the  contracted 


state  of  the  uterus  in  resisting  the  intro- 
duction of  the  hand,  but  principally  the 
degree  of  its  adhesion,  both  in  extent  and 
intensity;  so  that  we  have  a  combination 
of  difficulties  only  to  be  overcome  by  the 
most  judicious  management,  and  not  to 
be  undertaken  except  by  one  who  has  ac- 
quired an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
structure  of  the  parts. 

.41thoHgh,  when  the  hjemorrhage  is  co- 
pious, the  manual  removal  of  the  placenta 
is  the  only  means  to  which  we  can  trust 
for  the  closure  of  the  uterine  cavity,  and 
the  suppression  of  the  discharge,  still,  if 
the  patient  be  lying  under  a  state  of  syn- 
cope, it  would  be  unwise  to  empty  the  ute- 
rus until  the  system  had  somewhat  rallied, 
lest  the  organ  be  left  in  a  flaccid  condition, 
and  on  the  restoration  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion a  fresh  and  more  violent  eruption 
should  ensue;  for  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
or  too  frequently  impressed  on  your  minds, 
that  the  removal  of  the  placenta  is  not  our 
only  object,  but  that  our  principal  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  to  producing  a  firm 
and  permanent  state  of  contraction  in  the 
uterus  itself.  Gooch,  indeed,  used  to  de- 
clare, "  he  could  positively  assert  from 
experience,  that  the  organ  would  contract 
even  during  syncope;"  but  he  acknow- 
ledged its  action  under  such  circumstances 
was  feeble.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  contraction  occuning  under 
a  temporary  suspension  of  the  vital  func- 
tions; but  T  am  perfectly  persuaded  that, 
in  the  generality  of  such  cases,  we  should 
be  disap])ointed  in  our  expectation;  and  I 
am  equally  convinced,  that  the  safest  i)laii 
i'<  that  T  have  just  advised.  The  exhibi- 
tion of  stimuli,  then,  may  become  neces- 
sary to  rouse  the  torpid  energies  before  the 
operation  is  undertaken. 

.Another  cause  impeding  the  easy  re- 
moval of  the  ]ilaceiita  from  the  uterus,  will 
be  found  in  a  contracted  state  of  the  pelvic 
apertures.  The  pelvis  I  hold  in  my  hand 
belonged  to  a  woman  whom  I  delivered  by 
perforating  the  skull,  in  the  Workhouse  of 
Bcthnal  green.  Immediately  the  cliild  wa.s 
born,  a  profuse  hannorrhage  took  place, 
not  to  be  arrested  by  ])ressure,  or  the  ap- 
])lication  of  cold ;  and  I  was  induced  to 
pass  my  hand  into  the  uterus  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  jilacenta.  Having  separated 
it  from  its  attaehmnt, — for  it  was  par- 
tially adherent, — and  embraced  it  within 
my  grasp,  I  found,  as  you  may  easily 
see,  that  I  could  not  bring  my  clo.sed 
hand  through  the  brim,  in  consequence 
of  its  diminished  capacity.  1  was  com- 
jielled,  therefore,  to  relax  my  hold,  to 
wiijidraw  my  hand  open,  and  trust  to  the 
funis  for  the  extraction  of  the  placenta. 

A  morbid  union  appears  occasionally, 
though  very  seldom,  to  take  place  between 
the  foetal  membranes  and  the  dccidna,  or 
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the  uterine  surfiice,  at  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  placental  attach- 
ment; and  if  such  an  adhesion  be  to  any 
considerable  extent,  it  may  prevent  the 
occlusion  of  the  placenta  from  the  uterine 
cavity,  and  consequently  be  the  cause  of  a 
retention  of  the  mass.  VVe  should  not,  a 
priori,  suppose  that  agglutination,  by  the 
deposition  of  coagulable  lymph,  would  oc- 
cur between  the  uterine  membrane  and  the 
chorion,  from  the  great  dissimilarity  of  their 
tissues ;  but  I  am  persuaded  I  have  known 
three  or  four  instances  in  which  such  an 
adhesion  impeded  the  descent  of  the  pla- 
centa into  the  vagina.  The  case  must  be 
treated,  in  every  respect,  on  the  principles 
already  laid  down,  and  the  separation  is 
generally  not  difficult  to  be  effected. 

It  is  a  remark  made  by  most  practical 
men,  that  some  women  seem  constitution- 
ally subject  to  an  adhesion  of  the  placenta ; 
so  that  this  cause  of  danger  exists  in  al- 
most every  successive  pregnancy;  and  I 
have  myself  known  several  examples  of 
this  unfortunate  peculiarity.  It  becomes, 
then,  a  point  of  some  importance  to  ascer- 
tain whether,  by  any  means  applied  during 
gestation,  the  clanger  might  not  be  obvi- 
ated. Quietude,  rest,  regular  attention  to 
the  action  of  the  bowels,  an  unstimulating 
diet,  and  the  occasional  abstraction  of 
blood — particularly  if  the  circulation  be 
hurried,  or  a  fixed  pain  shew  itself  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen — seem  to  offer 
the  best  chance  of  success.  With  regard 
to  bleeding  under  pregnancy,  I  am  cer- 
tainly averse  to  it,  unless  there  exist  some 
grave  occasion;  and  as  a  principle,  do  not 
coincide  with  those  practitioners  who  have 
frequent  recourse  to  the  lancet  to  prevent 
flooding  in  labour,  where  the  uterus  is  con- 
stitutionally dis])osed  to  relax  after  the 
birth  of  the  child  :  because,  in  such  sys- 
tems, the  powers  of  life  are  generally 
weak,  the  habit  is  relaxed,  and  not  in  a 
condition  to  afford  the  quantity  taken. 
If  blood  be  formed  rapidly,  indeed  —  as 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case  under  preg- 
nancy— the  lancet  may  be  advantage- 
ously employed  for  the  object  in  ques- 
tion :  and  if  undue  determination  to 
any  particular  organ  exist,  bleeding 
is  even  more  necessary  than  in  the  un- 
imjjregnated  state;  for  it  is  a  com- 
mon observation  both  that  inflammatory 
disease  runs  on  to  its  termination  more 
speedily  during  gestation,  and  that  the 
loss  of  more  blood  is  required  for  its 
removal  than  in  the  ordinaiy  condition  of 
the  system.  I  have  but  a  few  days  since, 
I  think,  seen  the  advantage  of  the  loss  of 
blood  in  the  prevention  of  adhesion  of 
the  placenta.  I  attended  a  lady  of  her 
fourth  child,  who,  in  her  second  and  third 
pregnancy,    was    the    subject   of    a    fixed 


pain,  but  not  of  an  acute  character,  in 
the  right  iliac  region,  which  commenced 
about  the  period  of  quickening,  and  con- 
tinued, rising  however  in  situation,  more 
or  less,  till  the  term  of  gestation  was 
nearly  completed.  In  boththose  labours 
there  existed  a  morbidly  adherent  pla- 
centa, and  considerable  ha?morrhage  took 
place.  Under  the  last  pregnancy,  also, 
the  same  kind  of  pain  returned  about  the 
same  period,  and  she  became  apprehensive 
that  the  same  mischance  would  attend  her 
labour.  Although  rather  of  a  cachectic 
habit,  I  advised  low  diet,  and  "the  abstrac- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  blood;  and 
with  some  difficulty  persuaded  her  to  per- 
mit it.  The  pain  soon  disajjpcared,  did 
not  return,  and  her  labour  was  in  every 
respect  natural.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
a  low  degree  of  inflammation  existed  in 
the  uterus  itself,  which  would  probably 
have  terminated  in  the  efl'iision  of  lymph. 


EXPERIMENTS 

OS    THE 

RELATION  WHICH  SUBSISTS  BE- 
TWEEN THE  NUMBER  OF  THE 
PULSE  AND  THE  VELOCITY  OF 
THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE 
BLOOD. 

By  Professor  Hering, 
Of  the  Royal  Veterinary  Scliool,  Stuttgart. 

Traiifldted    arid    abridged  from     Tiedemann's 
Zeitschrift fur  Physiologie,  b.  v.  h.  i. 

By  Dr.  Arrowsjiith, 


Several  years  ago  Professor  Herin<j 
published  an  experimental  essay  in  the 
third  volume  of  Tiedemann's  Physiolo- 
gical Journal,  on  the  velocity  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  aycl  secretion. 
In  that  paper  he  contented  himself,  as 
regards  the  distribution  of  the  blood, 
with  the  very  unex])ectcd  result  of  a  fai* 
greater  velocity  of  the  circulation  than 
])hjsiologists  had  been  previously  aware 
of.  In  horses,  for  instance,  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  circulation  of  tlie  blood 
through  the  anterior  half  of  the  body 
and  the  pulmonary  organs,  was  fouJid  to 
be  20-25  seconds.  Although,  in  these 
experiments,  he  had  g-enerally  specified 
the  number  of  the  pulse,  he  did  not 
accurately  determine  the  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  rate  of  pulsation 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  and  the  velo- 
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city  with  wliicli  the  hlood  circidatccl 
tliroufrh  tlie  body.  On  these  ])oiiits  lie 
instituted  the  present  scries  of  experi- 
ments, by  means  of  which  the  remain- 
ing circumstances  also,  wliich  mi<rlit  in- 
fluence the  results,  as  tlie  state  of  health 
and  streut^th,  the  respiration,  iScc.  could, 
at  the  same  time,  be  more  accurately 
noted. 

These  experiments,  40  in  number, 
were  performed,  as  in  the  former  series, 
on  hoi^ses;  as,  in  consequence  of  their 
familiarity  with  man,  impediments  on 
the  part  of  the  animal  could  be  more 
easily  obviated.  The  horses  were 
simj)ly  held  by  a  halter  or  snaffle-bridle 
in  an  open  place,  and  all  other  restraint 
or  disquietude  avoided.  The  details  of 
these  experiments,  with  the  remarks  on 
them,  occupy  thirty-six  pages  of  Tiede- 
mann's  Journal ;  but  the  absti'act  now 
presented  to  the  reader  exhibits  all  the 
important  facts  elicited  by  the  inquiry. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  tlie 
test  employed  by  Hering  to  indicate 
the  rate  of  movement  of  the  mass  of 
blood  was  the  ferro-prussiate  of  potass. 
A  solution  of  this  substance  in  water 
was  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  on 
one  side  ;  and  the  jugular  vein  on  the 
opposite  side  being  opened  at  the  same 
time,  the  blood,  as  it  flowed,  was  tested 
every  five  seconds;  and  the  moment  at 
which  the  presence  of  the  ferro-prussiate 
of  ])otass  was  denoted  in  this  blood,  in- 
dicated the  period  in  which  the  blood 
performed  one  circulation  through  the 
anterior  half  of  the  body  and  the  pulmo- 
nary organs. 

Tlie  Table  annexed,  which  exhibits 
the  results  of  the  experiments,  is  a  trans- 
lated transciijit  from  the  original, — 
with  the  addition,  however,  of  the  two 
columns  which  indicate  the  state  of  the 
pulse  and  respiration  of  the  animal  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  experi- 
ment. This  addition,  derived  from  the 
detailed  observations  in  the  original 
paper,  will,  it  is  presumed,  render  the 
tabular  results  more  exj)licit  and  com- 
plete. 

That  accelerated  pulsation  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  increased  velocity  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  was,  till  now, 
an  almost  universal  opinion  ;  and  if  we 
a.ssume,  with  some  modern  j)hysiolo- 
g-ists,  that  the  heart  is  tlie  only  motive 
})ower  of  the  blood,  the  conclusion 
would  be  inevitable. 


This  opinion,  however,  if  we  refer  to 
the  exi)erinients,  the  results  of  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  Table  subjoined,  is 
found  to  be  no  longer  tenable.  Accord- 
ing to  this  Table,  the  absence  of  any 
coincidence  between  the  pulsation  (the 
accelerated  pulsation  ]>articularly)  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  and  the  velocity  of 
the  motion  of  the  blood,  is  very  striking. 

In  Professor  Bering's  former  experi- 
ments, the  nonnal  velocity  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  healthy  horses, 
with  tiie  pulse  and  respiration  tranquil, 
appeared  to  be  from  20-25  seconds,  which 
period  is  confirmed  in  general  by  the 
])resent  series  of  experiments.  But  if 
we  make  allowance  for  peculiarities  of 
age,  size,  Sec.  and  extend  the  jieriod  to 
30  seconds,  then  may  we  confidently 
say,  that  in  a  healthy  strong  horse,  in  a 
state  of  rest,  the  blood  passes  through 
the  (anterioi-  or  posterior)  half  of  the 
body  and  the  pulmonary  organs  within 
20-30  seconds. 

Rapid  excitement  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem, by  the  injection  into  the  veins  of 
veratria,  alcohol,  ^c.  was  found  to  in- 
crease tlie  jmlse  two  or  three-fold  in 
some  instances,  but  did  not  accelerate 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In  like 
manner,  blood-letting  accelerated  the 
pulse,  but  not  the  movement  of  the 
blood;  indeed,  it  rather  retarded  it. 
Tetanus,  meningitis,  and  mortification 
of  the  intestines,  retarded  the  circulation 
from  5  to  10  seconds ;  and  the  same  re- 
sult was  observed  in  an  animal  aflfected 
with  torpor.  Iles])iration  has,  without 
doubt,  an  iinjjortant  influence  on  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  ;  but  an  increased 
number  of  insjiirations  docs  not  bring  a 
corresponding  acceleration  of  the  circu- 
lation ;  in  some  e.xperiments,on  the  con- 
trary, inspiration  retarded  it.  After  the 
section  of  the  spinal  marrow  at  the  fora- 
men magnum(E.\p.7),brcathing  suddenly 
ceased,  whilst  the  heart  and  arteries  con- 
tinued to  beat  some  minutes.  The  cir- 
culation was  delayed  to  4.5-50  seconds. 
After  the  pulse  stopped,  the  circulation 
ceased  also.  In  microscopic  examina- 
tion it  has  been  observed,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  for  some  time  after  apparent 
death,  an  irregnilar  motion  of  the  blood 
was  \  isible  in  the  vessels ;  and  in  the 
detailed  account  of  the  29th  Experi- 
ment, it  is  stated  that,  after  the  arteries 
had  ceased  to  beat,  the  blood  continued 
to  flow  from  the  maxillary  artery,  but 
without  pulsation,  [After 
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8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 

25 

20 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 

35 
36 
37 

38 

39 
40 


General  State 


No.  of 

the 

Pulse 

before 

the 
Experi- 
ment. 


Healthy 

Ditto    

Extremely  weak 
Healthy 

Ditto    

Ditto    

Broken -winded 


Healthy 

A'eiy  weak  . . , 
Healthy 


Very  weak  . . 
Emaciated  . . 
Healthy 


No.  of 
Insj'lra- 
tions 
before 
Experi- 
ment. 


Feeble 

Healthy 

!  Ditto    

Pleuritis 

Healthy 

Ditto    

Ditto    

Broken-winded 

Tetanus ;  broken 
36—40  lbs. 

Inflam.  of  Brain 

Feeble 

Same  animal  30 
hours  after. 

Colic ;  mortifica- 
tion. 

Healthy 

Ditto    

Weak 

Ditto    

Very  weak  . , . . 

Weak 


48 

40 
80 
48 


44 
56 
44 


32 
40 
34 


56 
36 


40—50 
36 

72 

48 
48 
28 
36 


10 
12 
16 


10 


36 


Pulse 
accelerated  by 


12 
14 

Tranquil 

Tranquil 


Tranquil 

Ditto 

20 

Natural 

Ditto 

12 

24 


*  Veratria  injected 

into  vein. 
Ditto    

f  Ammonia  inject- 
ed iuio  the  vein, 
and  by  exercise. 

|Sp. of  Caraph.  in- 
jected into  vein. 

Bloodletting  to  10 
lbs. 

Killed  by  section  of 
the  spinal  mar- 
row at  occipital 
foramen. 

Bleeding  to  15  lbs. 
§  Alcohol  injected 

into  vein. 
Exercise 


No.  of 
Inspira- 
tions 
during  the 
Experi- 
ment. 


Bleeding  to  20  lbs. 

Exertion 

||Inj.  of  Ammonia 


winded  before;    had  been  bled  to 


51  Inj.  of  Ammonia 


Torpor. 


60 

12-"l5 

80 

16 

40 

12 

40 

12 

64 

Tranquil 

32 

Ditto 

68 

Ditto 

48 

Slow,  la- 

boured 

56 

12 

ed4  df 

lys  after, 

water  into  veins. 


Weak  .. 
Ditto  .. 
Weaker 


Ditto 


Broken-winded 
Ditto    


40 
40 
40 

38 

40 
40 


10-12 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

20 
30 


Bleeding  to  14  lbs. 


by  injecting  warm 


**  Morphia  inject- 
ed into  vein. 
ff  Inj.  of  Alcohol 


Labori- 
ous. 
Ditto 
12 


60 


No.  of        Velocity 
Pulse     I        of 
during  the  Circulation 
Experi- 
ment. 


12 

28 


40 

Tranquil 

Accele 

rated 

20 

Labour'd 

Tranquil 

20 

Tranquil 

Ditto 

12 

24 

68 

Slow 
12-15 
30,  pant 
ing. 
16  do. 

12 

Feeble 

Tranquil 

Ditto 

Ditto 


12,  labo. 
rious. 


10-12 
Ditto 


16,  labo 

rious. 

20 

30 


64 

120 

80 

120-72 


64, hard 

80-88 

Flutter- 
ing. 

32 

80 

64,  hard 

92-96 

56-68 

72 

96 
96,  full 
36  40 
72,  con- 
tracted 
48-52 

48 
28-36 
36-40 

60 

104-112 

60 

120 

80,  small 

40 

80 

64 
32-36 
68-72 

56 

Ditto 


40         35—40 

Ditto        35—40 

38  35-40 

36-40 

40 
Ditto 


The  iioteii  referred  to  in  this  Tabic  will  be  f^und  in  the  next  page. 
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After  these  and  many  otlier  similar 
remarks,  Professor  Herinff  observes  tliat 
the  chief  results  of  his  numerous  experi- 
ments is  expressed  in  the  followin<f  pro- 
position, namely.  That  the  velocity  of 
the  circulation  of  the  h'ood  hears  no 
definite  relation  to  the  velocitt/  of  the 
pulse.  This  is  proved  in  the  two  follow- 
ing' ways:  — 

Istlv,  In  the  same  animal,  in  four 
differe"nt  experiments  (:35,  36,  37,  38), 
the  pulse  bein;;-  normal  in  each  experi- 
ment, the  velocity  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  was,  in  three  experiments, 
35-40  seconds,  and  in  the  fourth,  50-55 
seconds. 

2dly,  By  comparing-  experiments  27 
and  28,  30\ind  29,  35  and  3,  19  and  15, 
8  and  1,  39  and  6,  32  and  23,  IGand  20, 
and  20  and  13,  the  pnlse  will  be  seen  to 
ha\  e  been  twice  as  quick  in  the  latter 
instances  as  in  the  former,  but  the  velo- 
city of  the  circulation  was  equal  in  the 
respective  experiments.  Even  in  the 
experiments  in  which  the  pulse  was  ac- 
celerated three  times  the  usual  rate,  as 
is  seen  bv  comparing-  8  and  15,  16  and 
2,  30  and  14,  and  39  and  25,  the  velo- 
city of  the  circulation  remained  the 
same.  When  the  pulse  is  from  30  to 
40  in  a  minute,  the  blood  can  perform 
its  circulation  in  15-20  seconds  (Exp. 
21);  but  it  may  require  50-55  seconds 
(Exp.  28) :  and  wlien  the  pulse  was 
from  100  to  120,  the  circulation  was  per- 
formed in  20-25  seconds ;  but  (in  Ex- 
per.  4)  the  pulse  being-  the  same,  from 
50  to  55  seconds  were  required  to  com- 
plete it. 

The  extremes  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  were,  in  the 
foregoing-  experiments,  15-20  and  50-55 
seconds,  or  nearly  triple.  About  the 
same  relation  occurs  in  the  number  of 
pulsations,  whicli,  by  the  means  pointed 
out,  could  be  made  to  increase  three- 
fold. Remarkable  slowness  of  the  pulse 
very  seldom  occurs  in  horses,  and  is 
found  to  amount,  at  the  utmost,  to  one- 
fourth   of  the  normal  number,  ^^hich  is 


36-40  strokes  in  the  minute.  Accelera- 
tion of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
horses,  in  more  than  sixty  experiments, 
was  observed  but  three  times,  and  then 
only  to  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the 
normal  velocity. 

If  we  setdoMH  the  normal  ^elocit^-  of 
the  circulation  to  be  20-30  seconds, 
then  the  g-reatest  deg-ree  of  retardation 
is  but  double  the  usual  time  ;  \>  iiich,  in 
fact,  is  not  important,  if  we  reflect  on 
the  difference  between  a  strong  healthy 
animal  and  one  almost  exhausted  from 
loss  of  blood,  mortification,  _*v:c.  The 
living-  body,  Hering-  thinks,  must  there- 
fore possess  a  means  of  reg-ulating- with- 
in certain  limits,  the  vital  function  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Tiie  org-an  endowed  with  that  power, 
says  he,  is  the  heart ;  whose  altcj-nate 
contractions  and  dilatations  may  be 
comjKired  to  the  jiendulum  of  a  clock, 
\^hich  is  not,  as  it  ap])ears  to  be  at  first 
view,  the  cause  of  motion  in  the  clock, 
but  the  means  of  regulating-  and  ren- 
dering uniform  its  rate  of  movement: 
and  like  as  the  appended  weight,  or  con- 
cealed spring,  urges  on  the  mechanism 
of  the  clock,  so  does  the  vital  principle 
inherent  in  the  blood,  as  in  every  other 
living-  part,  excite  it  to  action.  That 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  blood's  mo- 
tion is  to  be  discovered  iti  the  blood  it- 
self, is  apparent  from  former  and  recent 
experiments  ;  ])articularly  from  those  of 
D6llinger,0esterreicher,Kaltcnbrunner, 
Baumgiiartncr,  Burkhart,  and  others : 
but  it  «  ould  be  as  incorrect  to  overlook 
the  influence  of  the  heart,  as  it  was  er- 
roneous in  the  jntromathematic  school 
to  represent  that  organ  as  the  sole  cause 
of  the  motion  of  the  blood. 

The  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the 
circulation,  dejiends  jnimaiily  on  the 
vis  iiisita  of  tiie  blood  itself;  whiclr 
po»er,  in  disturbances  of  the  circula- 
tion, appeaj-s  rather  to  diminish  than  to 
increase.  The  accelerated  contractions 
of  the  heart  maybe,  therefore,  regarded 
as  efforts  of  nature  (oftentimes,  indeed, 


•  2  (Irs.  of  tincture  of  veratria,  with  as  much  distilled  water,  was  injected.  The  tincture  was 
made  from  1  pt.  of  rad.  veratr.  and  8  pts.  alcohol  (Sp.  Gr.  0-900). 

T  1  dr.  of  liq.  ammon.  caust.  (0-972  Sp.  Gr.)  with  1  oz.  of  water.  This  quantity  was  repeated 
three  times. 

t  Half  a  drachm  of  camphor  dissolved  in  1  oz.  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

i  3  oz.  of  alcohol  (0900  Sp.  Gr.)     This  quantity  was  twite  repeated. 

II    1  oz.  of  liq.  ammon.  caustic.  (0-972  Sp.  Gr.)  with  1  oz  of  water. 

%  Of  a  mixture  of  1  oz.  of  liq.  ammon.  (as  above)  and  2  oz.  of  water,  about  l-3d  was  injected  into 
the  vein. 

**  :^  grs.  of  jiure  morphia  with  a  few  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  dissolved  in  1 J  oz  of  water. 

tt  6  oz.  of  diluted  alcohol,  taken  from  an  old  anatomical  preparation,  Sp.  Gr.  not  ascertained, 
was  first  injected,  but  without  effect.  Afterwards,  2  drs.  of  spirit  of  camphor  and  1  oz.  of  alcohol 
(0-840  Sp.  Gr.) 
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insufficient)  to  rcf^ulatc  the  circulation. 
]Mr.  Jdlin  Bell,  long"  since,  announced 
a  similar  opinion.  "  Tlie  heart,"  says 
he,  "  is  ratner  the  regulator  than  the 
prime  and  efficient  cause  of  the  circula- 
tion *." 

An  appropriate  analog-j ;  for  tlie  ex- 
istence of  a  regulating-  power  over  the 
circulation  may  be  found  in  animal 
heat,  uhich  in  like  maimer  is  main- 
tained within  certain  limits  bj  the  vital 
power  (I'OH  dem  orgaiiismtis) ;  and  al- 
though some  of  the  means  by  whicli  it 
is  preserved  are  known  to  us — as  resj)i- 
ration,  covering  with  bad  conductors  of 
heat,  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
gaseous  secretions,  &c. — we  are,  never- 
theless, far  from  having  an  accurate 
knowledg'e  of  them  all. 

Finallj:  whatever  view,  says  Profes- 
sor Hering",  with  regard  to  the  forces 
which  occasion  the  movements  of  the 
lilood,  may  recei\e  the  homag-e  of  phy- 
siologists, and  whatever  interjiretation 
may  be  put  on  the  results  of  the  pre- 
ceding experiments,  the  following-  may 
be  regarded  as  matters  of  fact  :-t- 

1.  That  in  the  horse,  the  blood  passes 
from  the  jugular  vein  on  the  one  side 
to  the  heart,  and  through  the  lungs ; 
thence  to  the  heart  again  ;  and  after- 
wards, through  the  anterior  half  of  the 
greater  circulation,  to  the  jugular  vein 
on  the  opposite  side,  in  an  interval  of, 
generally  speaking",  from  twenty  to 
thirty  seconds. 

2.  That  the  number  of  the  pulse  in  a 
given  time,  furnishes  no  certain  crite- 
rion of  the  velocity  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

3.  That  the  velocity  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  remains,  in  most  cases, 
nearly  in  its  normal  state,  uninfluenced 
by  acceleiation  of  tbepulse  (or  breathing"). 

4.  Tliat  an  actual  acceleration  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  a  \  cry  rare 
occurrence  ;  and  when  present,  exists 
only  in  a  slight  degree. 

5.  That  the  retardation  of  the  circula- 
tion, observed  in  many  of  these  experi- 
ments, amounted,  in  the  extremest 
cases,  to  about  double  tlie  average  pe- 
riod (20-30  seconds) ;  in  general,  how- 
ever, the  retardation  was  much  less. 

Coventry,  August  4,  1834. 


♦    Essay   on    the   Forces    which    Circulate  the 
Biood,  by  John  Bell.    1819. 


ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  MERITS 
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DR.    BELLINGERI'S    AND     SIR    C. 
BELL'S  WRITINGS 

AND  OPINIONS  ON  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 

FIFTH  AND    SEVENTH    PAIRS    OF 

CEREBRAL  NERVES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
No  one  is  more  desirous  than  I  am  of 
giving  to  Sir  Charles  Bell  all  the  credit 
n  J  justly  deserves  for  what  he  has  done 
on  the  subject  of  the  nervous  system. 
T  really  believe  that,  after  having-  read 
his  "  Idea  of  a  New  Anatomy  of  the 
Brain,  submitted  for  the  observations  of 
his  friends,"  printed  in  1811,  although 
merely  for  private  circulation  amongst 
them,  nobody  in  this  country,  where  he 
publicly  professed  the  principles  therein 
exposed,  can  deny  to  Sii-  Charles  Bell 
the  merit  of  having  opened  and  traced  a 
new  path,  leading  to  the  most  impor- 
tant inquiries  on  such  an  intricate  sub- 
ject as  that  of  the  nervous  system. 

Still  it  is  certain  that  Sir  Charles  Bell's 
"  unpublished  tract''  was  not,  nor  is  now, 
known  on  the  Continent,  or  at  any  rate 
in  Ttaly,  where  Bellingeri's  Dissertatio 
(parts  2d  and  3d  of  which  contain  the 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Fifth 
and  Seventh  Pairs  of  Cerebral  Nerves) 
was  published  in  1818,  and  sent  in  the 
following  year,  1819,  by  the  author,  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  where,  I 
have  g-ood  reason  to  believe,  it  remained 
untouched  till  last  winter. 

On  the  contra?-y.  Sir  Charles  Bell's 
first  memoir  "  On  the  Nerves,"  &c.  was 
read  to  the  Royal  Society  the  12th  of 
July,  18-21,  and  printed  in  the  second 
part  of  the  Philoso|)hical  Transactions 
of  the  same  year.  Tiie  fifth  pair  is 
there  considered,  in  common  with  those 
of  the  spine,  as  a  symmetrical  nerve, 
with  double  origin,  and  a  ganglion  on 
one  of  its  roots,  and  endowed  with  both 
voluntary  motion  and  sensibility. — (See 
Philosojjhical  Transactions,  1821,  page 
404.)  "  If  the  fifth  nerve,  and  the  por- 
tio  dura  of  the  seventh  (says  the  author), 
be  both  exposed  on  the  face  of  a  living 
animal,  there  will  not  remain  the  slight- 
est doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  experi- 
menter which  of  these  nerves  bestows 
sensibility.     If  the  nerve  of  this  origi- 
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nal  class  be  clivitlid,  the  skin  and  com- 
mon substance  is  deprived  of  sensibilitv; 
but  if  a  nerve  not  of  this  class  be  di- 
vided, it  in  no  measure  deprives  the 
parts  of  tbeir  sensibility  to  external  im- 
pression."— {Id.  p.  405) 

Then,  when  speaking  of  the  trigfcmi- 
luis,  or  fifth  pair,  the  author  g-oes  on 
saying,  "  In  all  animals  that  have  a 
stomach,  witli  ])alpi  or  tentacula  to  em- 
brace  their  food,  the  rudiments  of  this 
nerve  may  be  perceived ;"  "  it  is  the 
nerve  of  taste,  and  of  the  salivary 
glands,  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and 
jaws,  and  common  sensibility."  "  A 
ganglion  is  formed  upon  it,  near  its  ori- 
gin, though  some  ol  its  filaments  pass 
on  without  entering  into  the  ganglion. 
Before  passing  out  of  the  skull,  the 
nerve  splits  into  three  great  divisions, 
which  are  sent  to  the  face,  jaws,  and 
tongue :  its  branches  go  minutely  into 
the  skin,  and  enter  into  all  the  muscles, 
and  they  are  esj)ecially  ])rofuse  to  the 
muscles  which  move  the  lips  upon  the 
teeth."  (pp.  409,  410.) 

In  conclusion,  when  speaking  of  the 
functions  of  tiie  trigeminus,  as  illus- 
trated by  his  experiments,  the  author 
says, — "  We  have  seen  that  when  the 
fifth  nerve,  the  nerve  of  mastication  and 
sensation,  was  cut  in  an  ass,  the  animal 
could  no  longer  gather  his  food." 

From  these  quotations  it  is  evident 
that  Sir  Charles  Bell  considered  the 
fifth  pair  a  mixed  nerve  of  sense  and 
voluntary  motion,  distributed  to  the  face 
generally,  both  for  mastication  and  sen- 
sation; but  still  he  never  mentioned 
the  smaller  portion  of  the  fifth  as  a 
peculiarnervc,  merely  for  the  voluntary 
muscular  action  of  the  lower  jaw,  al- 
though as  such  it  had  been  beautifully 
described  by  Paletta  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1784,  and  by  him  called,  from  its 
anatomical  distribution,  nervns  crotaphi- 
ticus  ct  buvcinatorius  ;  and  which  Bel- 
lingeri,  from  its  physiology,  distin- 
guished it  by  the  name  oi  nervus  masti- 
catoriiis. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  1829,  Sir 
Charles  Bell's  last  memoir  "  On  the 
Nerves  of  the  Face,"  was  read  before 
the  Royal  Society,  and  printed  in  tlicir 
Transactions  for  the  same  3  ear.  There 
the  author  says, — "  Confident  in  the 
accuracy  of  my  deductions  from  the 
anatomy  of  the  fifth  nerve,  I  had  at- 
tributed to  one  of  its  branches  a  func- 
tion  v^hich   belongs  to  another  branch 


of  the  same  nerve." — (Sec  Sir  Cliarles 
Bell's  last  work  on  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem,  page  94.)  In  this  paper  only  we 
meet,  for  the  first  time,  with  an  article 
on  the  motor,  or  manducatory  portion 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  of  which  he  says, — 
"  Since  the  publication  of  my  first 
paper  this  inqnirj'  has  assumed  imjjor- 
tance,  although  tlie  principal  facts  of 
the  anatomy  were  known  to  Wrisberg, 
Santorini,  Paletta*,  Prochaska,  and 
Soemmerring  ;  but  in  no  author  is  the 
anatomy  of  the  motor  portion  of  the 
nerve  traced  with  sufficient  minuteness, 
or  regard  to  the  distinct  nses  of  the 
muscular  and  sensitive  divisions," 
(p.  100.)  And  farther  on:—"  The  form 
of  tiie  fifth,  and  its  resemblance  to  the 
spinal  nerves,  had  struck  some  of  tlie 
best  continental  anatomists;  but  as  they 
made  no  distinctions  in  the  functions  of 
the  roots  of  tlie  spinal  nerves,  so  neither 
did  they  imagine  any  difference  in  the 
roots  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  therefore 
no  consequence  resulted  from  having 
observed  this  resemblance.  This  part 
of  anatomy,  together  uith  the  whole 
minute  relations  of  the  nerves,  teas  a 
dead  letter,  and  led  to  no  inference." 
('Seep.  103.) 

Now  Bellingeri  gave  the  most  minute 
and  distinct  anatomy  botii  of  tlie  gan- 
glionicand  motor  portions  of  the  fifthf,  in 
the  second  part  of  his£)/AS<'r/«//o.  (which 
is  entirely  on  the  anatomy  of  the  nerves 
of  the  face),  with  an  interesting  tabular 
form  of  their  respective  origins,  and  dis- 
tribution from  branch  to  branches  down 
to  the  last  fibrillce ;  and  from  the  exclu- 
sive distribution  of  part  of  its  smaller 
portion,  lie  called  it,  as  already  men- 
tioned, nervns  masticatorius. 

But  with  the  view  of  giving  a  more 
correct  idea  of  Bellingeri's  opinions  on 
this  particular  subject,  I  shall  bring  be- 
fore the  public  some  quotations  from  his 
Latin  Dissertatio,  Part  III.  Art.  ii. ; 
the  title  of  which  is,  "  Usus  portionis 
minoris  quinti  paris."  (See  p.  176.) 

"  Portio  minor  quinti  paris  diversam 
omnino  originem,  iter,  et  structuram 
habet  a  majori  ipsius  portione,  et  per 
i)roprios  surcnlos  in  musculos  tempora- 
lem,  massetericum,  buccinatorium,  pte- 


•  This  is  the  first  time,  and  the  only  place  in 
this  paper,  where  we  met  with  tliis  celebrated 
anatomist's  name — See  Jlr.  A.  Shaw's  article,  in 
the  Med.  G;iz.  July  19th.  p.  56.'t. 

t  See  Part  II.  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  July  1,  1834. 
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ryg"oideos  exteriunn,  ct  intermuii,  orl)i- 
cularem  insupcr  labiorum,  clcvatoreiu 
aiig^uli  oris,  et  trianyiilarem  incuti  iiise- 
ritiir.  Hauc  niinorem  portionem  dixit 
Paletta,  voluntarios  exequi  niotus,  et 
sj'inpatliice,  vel  idio])atbice  in  trismo 
affici. 

"  Voluiitarie  corte  ct  nostro  aibitrio 
movcnius  musculos  cunctos,  in  quibiis 
inseritm*  poitio  minor.  Hunc  vcro  vo- 
luntariuni  nnisciilorum  jnotiim  a  sola 
tninuri  quinti  portioiie  peiulere,  non 
a  septinio,  vel  faciali  ncrvo,  qui  alicubi 
cum  ramis  ipsius  consociatur,  demon- 
stratum  fuit  ex  eo  quod  in  caruea  sub- 
stantia musculi  temporalis,  ct  inmusculis 
pteryg-oideis  prsesertim,  soli  immittan- 
tur  minoris  quinti  portionis  rami  absque 
uUis  nervi  facialis  propaginibus,  et 
tanien  isti  musculi  voluntatis  obediunt 

imperio Spectat  igiturportio  minor 

ad  nervos  vitoe  animalis,  et  quidem  ad 
nervos  mototios ;  nullibi  enini  seiisibiis 
prceest,  et  habita  ratione  ipsius  officii, 
NERvus  MASTiCATORius  cssct  diceudus. 
Patet  ig-itur,  qiiam  merito  Paletta,  ana- 
tomicis  ductus  rationibus  spectataque 
diversa  origine,  structnra,  et  itinere, 
dixcrit  nervnm  crotapbiticuni,  et  bucci- 
nator! um  distinctos  a  quinto  pari  nervos 
constituere,  namque  et  physiologicus 
ipsorura  usus  demonstrat,  a  majori 
quinti  portione  differre  ipsammet  por- 
tionem minorem."  (p.  177.) 

"  Verum  demonstrato,  prout  sategi- 
mus,  minorem  banc  portionem  per  se 
voluntarios  exequi  motus,  inquirendum 
remanet,  cur  in  qtiibusdam  circumstan- 
tiis  involuntarie,  vel  ab  instinctu  moveat 
musculos,  in  quibus  inseritur.  Hoc  pa- 
riter  anatomes  explicatur  adjumento ; 
vidimus  porro  in  pneccdenti  disserta- 
tioue  (he  means  the  second  part,  which 
contains  the  anatomy  of  this  nerve), 
minorem  quinti  portionem  in  suo  e  fora- 
mine  ovato  egressu  intime  ut  plurimum 

fier  plcxum  ganglioformcm  cum  maxil- 
ari  inferiori  connecti,  insuper  ct  fere 
omnes  ramos  portionis  minoris  accipere 
radices,  aut  filamcnta  a  ramis  maxilla- 
ris  inferioris  ;  igitur  portio minor  in  pro- 
priis  ramificationibus  est  ncrvus  compo- 
situs  ex  propriis  Jilamentis,  et  a  fila- 
mentis  inaxillaris  inferioris :  nihil 
mirum  inde,  si  voluntarios  ut  pluri- 
mum, et  niodo  etiam  involuntarios  exe- 
quatur motus,  quos  tamen  producit  non 
per  propria  fitamenta,  sed  per  ea,  qnce 
a  maxillari  inferiori  proveniunt,  quern 
organicse  vitse  prseesse,  et  involuntarios 


perficere  motus,  ex  superius  dictis,  con- 
stare  dijudico."     (See  pp.  177  and  178.) 

"  Sunt  igitur  musculi,  qui  mixtos 
exequuntur  motus,  modo  voluntarios, 
modo  involuntarios,  sunt  et  nervi,  sed 
isti  vel  constant  e  dicersorum  'nervorum 
filamentis  in  nnicum  fascicnlnm  col- 
lectis,  vel  filamenta  nnicum  nervum  con- 
stitucntia  diversam  habent  in  encephalo 
oriffinem."  (]).  178.) 

Here  ends  the  article  in  Beliingori's 
work  on  the  Minor  Portion  of  the  I'ifth 
Pair  of  Cerebral  Nerves,  and  so  I  shall 
also  conclude  my  first  article ,  leaving 
the  other  parts  of  this  question  for  a 
fut'u-e  period. 

I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  Negri,  M.D. 

August  9,  1834. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
We  regret  exceedingly  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  absence  from  town,  we 
did  not  see  Dr.  Prout's  notice  of  our  la.st 
communication  until  a  week  after  its 
appearance  iu  your  journal,  which  cir- 
cumstance is  the  reason  of  our  replying 
to  it  at  so  late  a  period. 

The  error  into  which  Dr.  Prout  consi- 
ders we  have  fallen,  is  one  of  omission, 
haviugstatedashis  opinion,tliat  the  pink 
deposits  consist  of  the  alkaline  purpu- 
rates,  omitting  to  notice  the  presence  of 
urate  of  ammonia,  which  Dr.  P.  considers 
to  be  the  essential  ingredient.  That  we 
were  aware  of  the  presence  of  this  salt 
in  such  deposits  (and  not  only  of  that  in 
particular,  but  also  of  urate  of  lime,  and 
probably  of  soda,  as  well  as  of  free  uric 
acid,  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  which 
last  we  find   to  be   almost  universally 

C resent,  not  only  in  urinary  sediments, 
ut  in  calculi),  is  clear  from  the  analysis 
detailed  in  our  last  communication. 
We  were,  however,  more  particularly 
anxious  to  decide  the  question  as  to  whe- 
ther tlie  pink  colour  which  certain  uri- 
nary sediments  possess,  depends  upon 
the  presence  of  an  alkaline  purpurate,  or 
upon  a  peculiar  pink  colouring  matter, 
difl'ering  in  its  properties  from  the  pur- 
purates  ? 

Dr.  Prout  speaks  of  the   crimson,  or 
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pink-coloured  deposits  being'  very  rare ; 
we  have,  however, seen  five  well-marked 
instances  during-  the  last  two  winters 
(the  tints  being  almost  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  pink  de- 


posits fig-ured  ill  Dr.  Prout's  table  of  co- 
lours, published  in  his  work  on  Calcu- 
lous Aftectious.)  The  cases  were  as 
follows : — 


Name. 

Ward. 

Disease. 

1.  Perin 

2.  Rogers     .... 

3.  Anderson    . . 

4. (?).. 

5.  Eliz.  Fowler 

12.  Job    

3.  Job    

20.  Job    

11.  Job    

8.  Petersham 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  with  broncliitis. 

Hepatic  ascites. 

Splenic  ascites. 

Obscure  visceral  affection. 

Phthisis. 

The  three  first  patients  were  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Brig-ht;  the  two  last 
under  that  of  Dr.  Addison.  The  name 
of  the  fourth  patient  (a  schoolmaster)  has 
unfortunately  slipped  our  memories. 

Dr.  Prout,  in  pages  16  and  17  of  his 
work,  states  that  urate  of  ammonia,  dif- 
fused through  fresh  healthy  urine,  and 
mixed  with  pnrjjurate  of  ammonia,  be- 
comes, during-  dejjosition,  tinged  of  a 
pink  colour ;  but  this  proves  nothing 
more  than  that  the  urate  of  ammonia 
acts  as  a  mordaunt  to  certain  kinds  of 
colouring  matter:  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  urate  of  ammonia, 
tinged  by  the  i)ui-purate,  does  not  yield 
up  any  of  its  colour  to  alcohol;  whereas 
the  same  litiiatc,  tinged  by  the  coloui-ing 
matter  of  the  morbid  deposits,  may  be 
restored  to  a  pale  fawn  colour  by  the 
action  of  the  same  menstruum.  Dr. 
Prout  positively  asserts,  "that  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  prove  the 
{'.vistetice  of  the  purjiurate  of  ammonia 
by  direct  ex])eriment ;"  but  we  cannot 
help  flattering  ourselves  that  the  ex])eri- 
nieuts  published  in  our  last  communi- 
cation have  been  more  than  sufficient  to 
prove  its  non-existence.  We  may,  how- 
ever, mention  in  this  place,  that  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Prout  (page  16, 
et  seq.  of  liis  work)  are  directly  opposed 
by  Berzclius,  an  undisputed  authority ; 
for,  in  his  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie,  under 
the  head  of  uric  acid,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — "  The  colour  (of  the 
pink  deposits)  cannot  be  attributed  to 
])urj)urate  of  ammonia,  as  the  pink 
tinge  is  removed  by  alcohol,  Mhich  is 
not  the  case  with  the  alkaline  pur- 
pnratc:  it  is  true,  that  when  we  mix 
urate  of  ammonia  with  a   solution  of 


a  purpurate  in  acetic  acid,  the  uric 
acid  is  precipitated  of  a  pale  rose  co- 
lour, very  similar  to  the  urinary  deposit ; 
but  alcohol,  when  boiled  on  this  tinged 
acid,  does  not  extract  the  slightest 
tinge  of  colour.  When  urine  is  mixed 
with  a  similar  acid  solution  of  a  pur- 
purate, the  deposit  obtained  does  not 
differ  in  colour  from  that  yielded  by 
a  similar  portion  of  healthy  urine,  to 
which  no  pur]Hiratc  was  added." 

Dr.  Prout,  in  his  communication  of 
August  2d,  has  observed,  that  uric  acid 
may  be  converted  into  purpurate  of  am- 
monia, by  "  mani/  other  ways"  besides 
the  action  of  nitric  acid.  We  were 
aware  that  a  solution  of  chlorine  is  ca- 
pable of  converting-  uric  acid  into  pur- 
puric acid,  although,  by  a  prolonged 
digestion,  it  is  converted  into  oxalic 
acid  ;  but  were  aware  of  no  other  man- 
ner of  producing  this  change,  except 
through  the  agency  of  nitric  acid. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  tender  our 
most  grateful  thanks  for  the  kind  ad- 
vice expressed  by  Dr.  Prout  to  us,  in 
his  last  communication,  but  still  cannot 
help  thinking  that  our  experiments,  cor- 
roborated as  they  are  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Berzelius,  are  sufficient  to  place 
beyond  a  doubt  the  fact,  that  the  colour 
possessed  by  the  pink  dej)osits  is  not 
owing  to  the  purpurate  of  ammonia. 
We  remain,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

R.  H.  Brett, 
GoLDiNG  Bird. 

Guy's  Hospital,  Aug.  13,  1834. 
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DISLOCATION  of  the  LEFT  FEMUR 
INTO  THE  ISCHIATIC  NOTCH. 

REDUCTION  AND  SUBSEQUENT 
DISLOCATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
A  YOUTH,  set.  16,  was  admitted  on  the 
evening^  of  April  21st,  into  tlie  Liver- 
pool Nortlieni  Hospital,  having'  been 
knocked  down  by  the  handle  of  a  steam- 
pump. 

The  head  of  the  left  femur  was  felt 
to  be  in  the  ischiatic  notch  ;  the  knee  was 
slightly  bent,  the  heel  raised,  and  the 
great  toe  advanced  over  that  of  the 
opposite  foot.  The  limb  did  not  admit 
ol  lotation. 

Tlje  pullies  were  applied ;  and,  after 
a  moderate  extension,  the  bone  was  re- 
placed. 

After  being  put  to  bed,  the  feet  were 
tied  together  by  a  bandage.  The  pa- 
tient had  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the 
night;  but  it  gradually  subsided  on  the 
ensuing-  day. 

On  the  fourth  day,  having'  loosened 
the  bandage  himself,  he  was  found 
walking  about  the  yard  by  the  house- 
surgeon,  Mr.  Davis.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, despite  of  having-  been  cautioned, 
he  was  found  standing-  on  the  window- 
sill  of  the  ward,  and  trying  to  get  out. 
To  attain  this  position  he  must  have 
needed  the  help  of  a  chair  or  bench. 

Though  warned  by  Mr.  Davis  and 
myself  of  the  probable  consequence 
of  such  irregularities,  still  he  was  not 
to  be  kept  quiet.  On  the  7th  of  May 
he  was  discharged,  and  walked  home 
with  the  help  of  a  stick.  There  was 
a  slight  halt  m  his  gait. 

About  the  middle  of  July  he  was 
admitted  into  the  infirmary.  The  bone 
was  found  to  be  displaced,  and  in  the 
ischiatic  notch.  The  attempt  at  re- 
duction was  deemed  not  advisable,  and 
he  was  discharged. 

Having  heard  of  tliis  untoward  re- 
sult, I  called  at  his  house  on  the  21st 
July.  The  thigh  appeared  wasted, 
compared  to  its  fellow ;  the  upper  part, 
below  the  anterior  iliac  spine,  was  fuller 
than  that  of  the  opposite  side  ;  the  tro- 
chanter higher ;  the  head  of  the  femur 
was  to  be  felt  in  the  ischiatic  notch,  and 
seemed  indented  to  the  touch  ;  the  nates 
ivere   fuller,  but  more  flaccid ;  the  hol- 
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low  behind  the  trochanter  not  present. 
The  limb  siiortcned  rather  more  than  an 
inch  ;  could  be  rotated,  and  the  foot  not 
everted. 

He  said,  that  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two  after  his  return  home  (the  7th  of 
May),  he  felt  some  pain  about  the  joint, 
and  which  was  severe  enough  to  cause 
him  restless  nights.  In  the  day  this 
was  less  troublesome.  The  pain  was 
felt  in  the  groin,  and  extended  as 
far  as  the  knee,  along-  the  inner  side 
of  'he  thigh.  About  the  17th  or  18th 
of  May,  having-  gone  to  the  manufac- 
tory where  he  hud  been  emjiloyed,  he 
was  thrown  down  with  some  violence, 
and  lor  four  hours  was  unable  to  move, 
but  afterwards  w  as  able  to  walk. 

Though  an  unpleasant  task,  I  am  in- 
duced to  publish  the  case,  as  it  may  be 
su])posed  the  bone  was  not  reduced  on 
the  evening  of  the  21st;  but  as  positive 
proofs  that  it  was, —  It  was  felt,  way, 
seen  to  give  way  during  the  extension. 
Secondly,after  the  bandage  was  removed, 
the  patient  was  held  in  the  vei-tical  posi- 
sion,  and  bis  limbs  were  ascertained  to 
be  of  equal  length.  Thirdly,  he  was 
able  to  rotate,  to  move  the  foot  forward, 
backw  ard,  and  laterally. 

As  neg-ative  ])roofs,  his  walking  about 
the  ward,  and  the  like  length  of  the 
limbs  while  he  remained  in  the  hospital, 
may  be  adduced. 

I  have  to  regret  that  I  discharged 
him  so  soon.  I  did  so,  because  I  be- 
lieved that  he  would  go  without  per- 
mission. I  mentioned  to  him  the  neces- 
sity of  being  cautious  and  quiet.  His 
friends  neg-Iected  to  report  to  me  his 
state.  To  your  junior  readers  the  lesson 
may  be  useful. 

I  remain,  sir. 
Your  obeidient  servant, 

William  Gill. 

Liveriiool,  Aug.  9,  1634. 


NITRATE  OF  SILVER  FOR  EX- 
CORIATED NIPPLES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  3Iedical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
On  perusing  the  Medical  Gazette  of 
last  week,  I  observed  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Hannay,  of  Glasgow,  relative  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  exco- 
riated nipples,  in  w  hich  he  says,  "  Hav- 
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ing'  at  lenpcth  fallen  on  a  method  of 
treatment  which  never  fails  to  g-ivp  im- 
mediate relief,  and  ultimately  to  effect  a 
cure,  I  cannot  withhold  it  long-er,"  kc. 
&c.  I  betr  leave  to  remark,  that  I  have 
been  in  the  hahit  of  iisin"-  this  remedy, 
in  similar  cases,  for  several  years  past; 
and  for  tiie  last  three  or  four  I  have  al- 
ways named  it  in  my  lectures.  My  ob- 
ject, however,  in  noticinpf  the  communi- 
cation of  Dr.  Hannay,  is  more  for  the 
purpose  of  offerino'  my  testimony  in  fa- 
vour of  the  remedy,  than  to  urgfe  any 
Sriority  of  claijn  in  the  discovery ;  in- 
eed,  I  believe  there  are  very  many 
practitioners  who  are  as  well  acquainted 
with  its  value  as  ourselves,  and  who, 
probably,  as  often  employ  it. 
T  ha\  e  the  liononr  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

George  Jewel. 

Sackville-Street,  August  12,  1834. 


ON  DR.  HENRY'S  REPORT 

ON' 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  NER- 
VOUS SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  always  felt  much  interest  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
read    every   thing-  relating  to   its  laws 
which  comes  in  my  way. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  most  accounts 
of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
respecting-  it,  exhibit  errors  and  defects 
which  we  should  hardly  ex])ect  to  find 
in  those  who  volunteer  to  inform  others. 
I  shall  not  detain  you  by  endeavouring- 
to  account  for  this  fact,  further  than  by 
observing  that  I  believe  it,  in  a  great 
measure,  arises  from  the  comjilicated  na- 
ture of  the  subject;  and  writers  pro- 
fessing to  give  a  view  of  the  whole, 
while  their  minds  arc  directed  chiefly 
to  certain  parts,  whicli,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  liave  particularly  attracted 
their  attention.  It  certainly  does  not 
in  general  arise  from  any  wish  to  mis- 
represent, because  the  class  of  writers 
most  open  to  this  censure  are  those  who 
cannot  have  any  interested  motive  lor 
concealing  the  truth  ;  I  mean  those  who 
are  only  stating-  the  experiments  and 
conclusions  of  others,  and  therefore  can 
have  no  private  interests  to  serve. 


These  observations  are  suggested  by 
Dr.  Henry's  Report  on  the  Physiology 
of  the  Nervous  System,  published  in  the 
two  last  numbers  of  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette. It  is  not  ray  intention  to  enter 
into  a  critique  of  Dr.  Henry's  paper, 
either  to  point  out  the  instances  in 
which  he  gives  a  correct  and  able  view 
of  the  points  in  question,  or  all  the  ob- 
jectionable passages  which  may  be  found 
in  it ;  but  merely  to  point  out  a  few 
striking  defects  and  misconceptions,  that 
his  communication  may  not  be  received 
by  those  of  your  readers  whose  atten- 
tion has  not  been  particularly  directed 
to  the  subject,  as  a  correct  account  of 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  re- 
specting it.  T  shall  not  observe  any 
particular  order  in  pointing  out  the  in- 
accuracies I  am  about  to  mention,  but 
take  them  as  they  occur  to  my  memory, 
and  state  their  proofs  in  as  few  words  as 
I  can. 

He  makes  no  attempt  to  distinguish 
the  sensorial  and  nervous  functions, 
which  introduces  much  confusion  in- 
to many  parts  of  his  paper,  particu- 
cularly  in  his  observations  respecting 
the  medulla  oblongata,  which  in  one 
passage  he  says  has  never  been  sup- 
posed a  seat  of  sensation,  while  in 
other  passages  he  refers  to  experiments 
which  proved  the  existence  of  sensa- 
tion after  both  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum were  removed.  Where  else  can 
sensation,  after  the  removal  of  these 
organs,  exist,  if  not  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  ? 

The  functions  of  the  ganglions.  Dr. 
Henry  says,  is  at  present  only  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  In  tlie  :359th  and  fol- 
lowing pages  of  the  second  volume  of 
Dr.  Roget's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  he 
will  find  an  ex])lanation  of  the  nature 
of  tlicir  functions,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  controvert;  and  Dr.  Henry 
gives  no  reason  for  believing  tliat  Dr. 
Roget's  statement  is  incorrect,  nor  in- 
deed does  he  seem  at  all  aware  that  any 
experiments  have  been  made  which 
tend  to  unfold  the  nature  of  their 
functions. 

The  error  above  mentioned,  namely, 
his  confounding  the  sensorial  and  ner- 
vous functions,  leads  him  into  much 
confusion  rcsjiecting-  respiration  ;  in 
which,  among  other  omissions,  he  for- 
gets that  M.  le  Gallois  has  proved  that 
the  spinal  marrow  is  capable  of  its  func- 
tions, independently  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.     But  to  enter  into  the  sub- 
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ject  of  respiration  would  lead  to  too 
long-  a  discussion  in  such  a  comninnica- 
tion  as  tlie  present ;  and  I  shall  only 
observe,  that  the  difficulties  respecting- 
this  function,  so  correctly  pointed  out 
by  M.  le  Gallois,  again  present  them- 
selves, when  the  influence  of  the  sen- 
sorial ]jower  is  overlooked. 

He  adopts  Dr.  Alison's  extraordinary 
opinion  respecting  the  indig-estion  oc- 
casioned by  the  division  of  the  ]iar 
vaguni,  and  other  derangements  of 
secretion,  from  the  division  oi' nerves; 
namely,  tliat  they  arise  from  the  loss 
of  sensibility.  After  the  division  of  the 
par  vaguni,  the  appetite  is  for  hours 
as  keen  as  before  it,  ])roving  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  stomach  to  be  unimpaired; 
and  neither  he  nor  Dr.  Alison  seem 
aware  that  the  same  failure  of  dig-estion 
may,  through  the  g-anglionic  system, 
be  ]iroduccd  by  destroying  considerable 
portions  of  the  sjiinal  marrow,  while 
all  the  connexions  between  the  brain 
and  stomacl),  and  consefjuently  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  latter,  remain  entire. 

Besides,  these  writers  forget  that  the 
effect  of  depriving-  secreting  organs  of 
their  nervous  influence  is  not  merelj 
that  of  deranging-  their  functions,  but 
their  structure  also.  Will  they  ascribe 
this  effect  to  impaired  sensii)ility,  or  will 
they  maintain  that  the  derangement  of 
.structure  is  not  the  effect  of  the  conti- 
nued operation  of  the  same  cause,  which 
in  the  fii-st  instance  deranges  the  func- 
tion ? 

Dr.  Henry  refers  to  the  experiments 
of  M.  Legallois,  respecting-  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  the  spiiial  cord 
and  the  heart,  and  points  out  where  he 
has  been  refuted  h\  succeeding-  physio- 
logists ;  but  he  does  not  point  out 
where,  in  a  point  of  no  small  conse- 
quence in  the  animal  economy,  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  have  been  con- 
firmed by  them  ;  for  although  M.  le 
Gallois  was  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  heart  derives  its  power  from  the  spi- 
nal cord,  he  was  right  in  believing-  that 
it  is  wholly  under  the  influence  of  this 
organ.  The  results  of  the  experiments 
by  which  he  demonstrated  the  impor- 
tant fact,  that  through  the  spinal  cord 
the  power  of  the  heart  may  be  so  en- 
feebled as  instantly  to  destroy  the  cir- 
culation, have  been  fully  confirmed. 

But  the  following  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  error  of  a  writer  whose  at- 
tention appears  to  have  been  so  much 
directed  to  the  functions  of  the  nervous 


system.  "  The  function  of  the  spinal 
cord,"  he  observes,  "  is  simply  that  of  a 
conductor  of  motive  impulses  from  the 
brain  to  the  nerves  supytlying  the  mus- 
cles, and  of  sensitive  imjircssions  from 
the  surface  of  the  body  to  the  sensorium 
connnune."  Whence  then  comes  it  that 
the  removal  of  any  considerable  poi-tiou 
of  the  spinal  cord  deranges  the  func- 
tions, as  well  as  the  structure  of  the 
vital  organs,  precisely  in  the  same  way 
as  injury  done  to  the  par  vagum,  and 
th<;t  the  functions  of  both  the  stomach 
and  lungs  are  always  deranged  by  ex- 
tensive disease  of  the  s])inal  cord.  Does 
not  the  spinal  cord  contribute  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  ganglionic  system,  on 
which  so  many  of  the  functions  of  life 
depend  ?  Here  I  beg  leave  again  to 
refer  him  to  the  excellent  treatise  of  Dr. 
Rog-et  above  mentioned.  It  has  even 
been  proved  by  direct  experiment,  that 
the  vital,  which  must  be  legarded  as 
the  most  important  functions  of  the 
spinal  cord,  are  unim])aired  by  its  com- 
plete disunion  from  tlie  brain,  cerebel- 
lum, and  medulla  oblongata. 

I  have  said  enough  for  the  purpose  I 
had  in  view,  and  shall  only  add,  tliat  it 
is  impossible  to  give  a  distinct  account 
of  the  nervous  functions,  without  in  the 
first  place  drawing  the  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  them  and  the  functions  of 
the  sensorial  system;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  pointing  out  in  what  instances 
the  former  are  influenced  by  the  latter. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

s.  y. 

August  18,  lft34. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  Auyust  23,  1834. 

"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  ctiam  niilii,  dignitatem 
Artis  Medicts  tueri ;  potestas  moclo  veniendi  in 
Ijublicum  sit,  dieendi  periculum  non  recuso." 

Cicero. 

PARLIAMENTARY    REPORT    ON 
DRUNKENNESS. 

Every  body  has  heard  of  the  worthy 
people  of  Lagado,  and  their  academy  of 
projectors — whose  schemes  for  extract- 
ing- sunbeams  from  cucumbers,  calciuing- 
ice  into  gunpowder,  rendering  fire  mal- 
leable, and   converting-  the  most  unsa-. 
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voury  substances  into  Mholcsome  food,  tuitous  assertions  —  contradictory,  fre- 
our  friend  Gulliver  has  so  faithfully  de-  quently,  of  many  of  the  tenets  of  the 
scribed ;  but  few,  we  believe,  have  been  philosophers  who  drew  it  up — as  if 
aware  that,  in  our  own  country,  we  pos-  themselves  under  the  influence  of  some 
sess  some  able  projectors  of  the  same  Circean  potion,  or  "  intoxicating- drink," 
sort :  we  were  not  ourselves  conscious  of  when  penninj^  the  precious  Airrag-o.  We 
it  until  we  saw  the  late  report  of  the  Se-  are  all,  for  exanijjlc,  accustomed  to  hear 
lect  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com-  from  the  radical  school,  when  it  suits 
mons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  their  purpose,  most  edifying  discourses 
stateof  drunkenness  in  the  United  King--  on  the  great  physical  force  of  the  peo- 
dom.  Those  who  had  the  chief  hand  in  pic  — on  the  wonderful  achievements  of 
getting-upthisdocument— aknot  ofBen-  the  schoolmaster  —  and  the  decided 
thamite  philosophers,  as  they  have  been  march  of  intellect  «hich  is  taking  place 
represented  to  us— have  accomjdishcd  a  throughout  the  country.  Here,  how- 
feat  v\  hich  puts  them  on  a  fair  footing-  ever,  the  story  is  the  very  reverse  :  we 
of  rivalry  with  their  Lagado  brethren,  are  told  of  the  g^reai  diminution  of  the 
So  virtuous  a  horror  do  they  entertain  of  physical  power  and  the  longevity  of  the 
ihe  abuse  to  which  distilled  liquors  are  British  population — all  by  drunkenness, 
liable,  that  they  have  hit  on  a  number  causing  the  decline  of  health,  and  the 
of  notable  expedients,  to  do  away  with  progressive  decay  of  the  bodily  and 
their  !<5e  altog-ether;  and  comfortably  do  wie»/r//  powers  ;  nay,  "  intemperate  pa- 
thcy  look  fo]-ward  to  the  day  when  dis-  rents,"  they  tell  us,  "  g-ive  a  taint  to 
tillatiou  in  England  shall  be  no  more,  their  offspring-  even  before  birth,  and 
Death  in  the  dram-bottle  is  their  motto;  the  poisonous  stream  of  ardent  spirits  is 
for  they  hold  that  "  the  wholesome  and  conveyed  through  the  milh  of  the  mo- 
nutritious  grain  given  by  a  bountiful  ther  to  the  infant  at  the  breast ;  so  that 
providence,  is  converted  by  distillation  the  fountain  of  life  through  which  na- 
into  a  poison  ;"  whereas  they  would  have  ture  supplies  that  pure  and  healthy  nu- 
all  grain  converted  into  bread ;  and  triment  of  infiincy,  is  poisoned  at  its 
they  inform  us,  that  "  human  beings  very  source,  and  a  diseased  and  vitiated 
are  transfonned,  by  intoxicating-  drinks,  appetite  is  thus  created,  which  grows 
into  excrescences  of  corruption  and  with  its  growth,  and  strengthens  with 
weakness,  w  hich  must  be  cut  off  and  its  increasing  weakness  and  decay  !" 
cast  a«  ay  from  the  community,  to  pre-  Here,  at  all  events,  we  have  a  curious 
vent  the  gangreiious  contamination  of  piece  of  information — one  which  physi- 
the  whole  frame!"  ologists  would  do  well  to  lay  uj)  in  their 
Are  we  in  the  regions  of  romance  or  note-books — namely,  that  some  mothers 
reality?  And  is  this  truly  a  report  or-  have  the  surprising  property  of  suckling 
dered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  their  children  with  a  sort  of  milk-punch  ! 
Commons,  for  the  benefit  of  their  This  comes  of  employing-,  in  inquiries  of 
collective  wisdom,  and  on  v\liich  legis-  this  nature,  great  ])hilosophers  who  do 
lative  provisions  are  to  be  founded  .^  A  their  work  on  abstract  principles  — like 
greater  pack  of  rubbish  and  solemn  non-  the  tailors  of  Laputa,  who  took  measure 
sense  has  seldom  fallen  in  our  way ;  of  tiieir  customers  with  a  quadrant  and 
nor,  perhaps,  has  there  been  so  odd  a  compasses,  and  would  have  brought 
specimen  of  parliamentary  rc])orting  home  clothes  made  to  fit  exactly,  had 
published  since  the  days  of  Barcbones  they  not  mistaken  a  figure  in  the  calcula- 
and  the  Puritans.  It  is  filled  not  only  tion.  We  know  not  how  far  the  Drunkcn- 
with  absurdities,  but  with  the  most  gra-  ness  Committee  mav  have   gone  wrong- 
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in  their  calculations, — for  we  Lave  not 
seen  the  data  on  which  their  report  is 
founded  ;  but  we  confess  we  cannot  help 
distrusting  most  of  the  results  they  have 
arrived  at,  especially  when,  we  find 
them  so  pathetic  and  moral  in  their 
deductions.  Michael  Cassio,  we  recol- 
lect, was  never  so  moral  as  when  lago 
plied  him  with  bumpers.  Hear  one 
more  of  their  "  consequences."  "  The 
retardation  of  all  improvement,  inven- 
tive or  industrial,  civil  or  political, 
moral  or  religious ;  the  hindering-  of 
education,  the  weakening'  of  good  ex- 
amples, and  the  creation  of  constant 
and  increasing  difficulties  in  the  propa- 
gation of  sound  morality  and  the  sublime 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
teachers,  pastors,  and  others,  examined 
by  your  committee ;  the  sum  expended 
in  intoxicating  drinks,  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow  alone,  being  stated  by  one 
of  the  witnesses  from  that  neiglibour- 
hood  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  whole 
amount  expended  on  public  institutions 
of  charity  and  benevolence  in  the  entire 
United  Kingdom." 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  seems,  according 
to  the  same  grave  authority,  that  our 
army  and  navy  owe  their  inefficiency  to 
this  vice — intemperance  being  "  the  can- 
ker- worm  that  eats  away  their  strength 
and  discipline  to  the  core  ;  it  being 
proved,  beyond  all  question,  that  one- 
sixth  of  the  effective  strength  of  the 
navy,  and  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  army,  are  as  much  destroyed  as  if 
the  men  were  slain  in  battle,  by  that 
most  powerful  ally  of  death — intoxicat- 
ing drinks !"  We  can  well  conceive 
how  this  must  startle  most  people,  who 
have  thought  that  our  army  and  navy 
had  gained  all  their  successes  at  a  time 
when  they  were  much  more  addicted  to 
grog  than  of  late  has  been  their  wont. 
The  announcement  is  serious,  both 
as  it  concerns  the  nation  at  large  and  its 
efficiency   in    the   day   of  battle.     But 


how  do  our  philosophers  propose  to  rid 
us  of  this  misfortune  ?  Project  worthy 
of  Lagado  !  By  throwing  open  the  gin- 
shops,  like  those  of  the  butcher,  baker, 
and  fishmonger,  "  in  order  that  the 
interior  of  such  shops  may  be  seen  from 
without,  and  be  constantly  exposed  to 
public  inspection  in  every  part."  — 
Drunkards  are  no  longer  to  hide  their 
maudlin  heads,  but  to  show  them  foi- 
the  edification  of  the  young  Spartans 
of  Holborn-Hill  and  St.  Giles's.  A 
thought,  however,  strikes  us.  Suppose 
the  owners  of  the  gin-palaces  should, 
on  this  account,  only  increase  their 
attractions  the  more,  by  displaying  to 
the  public  gaze  their  customers  stretched 
on  ottomans  and  elegant  Grecian 
lounges — no  great  extension  of  their 
present  magnificence:  what  becomes  of 
this  wise  project  then? — and  how  will 
the  committee  counteract  so  tempting  an 
allurement?  Possibly  theircounter-charm 
is  the  following,  which  isthc  summing  up 
of  their  "  immediate  remedies:" — "  A 
national  system  of  education,  which 
should  embrace  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  instructions  given  by  it  to  every 
child  in  the  kiugdotn,  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  poisonous  and  invariably 
deleterious  nature  of  ardent  spirits  as 
an  article  of  diet  in  any  form  or  shape, 
and  tlie  inculcation  of  a  sense  of  shame 
at  the  crime  of  voluntarily  destroying 
or  thoughtlessly  obscuring  that  faculty 
of  reasoning,  and  that  consciousness  of 
responsibility,  which  cliiefly  distinguish 
man  from  the  brute,  and  wliich  his 
Almighty  Maker,  when  he  created  him 
in  his  own  image,  implanted  in  the 
human  race,  to  cultivate,  to  improve, 
and  to  refine,  and  not  to  corrupt,  to 
brutalize,  and  to  destroy  !" 

Was  ever  such  a  tissue  of  cant  and 
impertine-ice  in  a  document  drawn  up 
on  such  a  subject?  But  it  may  be 
asked  why  we  notice  it  at  all.  Simply, 
then,  because  it  is  professedly  bolstered 
up  on  medical  authority.     The  reporters 
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say  they  have  the  countenance  and  sup-  forces  the  means  of  attaining  long-  life? 
port  of  medical  men  for  the  statements  cautiously  admits,  in  speaking  of  wine, 
•wliich  the}'  lay  before  ])ar]iament.  We  that  "  to  render  it  friendly,  and  not 
must  be  excused  if  we  have  our  doubts  prejudicial  to  life,  it  must  be  drunk 
on  this  head.  It  SQcms  to  us  scarcely  daily,  but  always  in  moderation;  the 
possible  that  facts  elicited  from  medical  younger  the  person  is,  in  less,  and  the 
witnesses  could  give  colour  to  the  older,  in  greater  quantity.  It  is  best 
many  ridiculous  tilings  in  the  report,  (he  says)  wlien  one  considers  and  uses 
But  whctlicr  tliis  be  the  case  or  not,  wine  as  the  seasoning  of  life,  and  re- 
thc  rumour  of  such  a  document  being  serves  it  for  days  of  mirth  and  recreation, 
propped  up  by  medical  authority,  can-  to  enliven  the  friendly  circle." 
not  raise  the  profession  much  in  the  Dr.  Paris,  too,  who  seems  to  con- 
estimation  of  the  better  informed  part  demn,  as  much  as  any  man,  the  ahuse 
of  the  public.  All  medical  men  are  of  spirituous  liquors,  thinks  it  not  im- 
certainly  ready  to  allow  that  the  habits  proper  to  admit  that  "  there  exists  no 
of  dram-dri))kiiio'  and  drunkenness  are  evidence  to  prove  that  a  temperate  use 
vices  of  the  very  w orst  description  ;  of  good  wine,  w hen  taken  at  seasonable 
but  nobody  of  common  sense  would  hours,  has  ever  proved  injurious  to 
for  this  reason  go  to  the  absurd  length  healthy  adults."  Nor,  miglit  we  add, 
of  proscribing  "  the  wine  that  maketh  is  there  evidence  to  prove  that  the  habi- 
glad  the  heart  of  man,"  or  the  s])irits  tual  use  of  even  considerable  quantities 
which  must  be  its  substitute  with  those  (not  absolutely  excessive)  has  been  pre- 
of  humbler  means  —  when  either  are  judicial  to  health  and  long-evity.  In- 
moderately  used — "  to  cheer,  and  not  stances  are  constantly  met  with,  of  per- 
inebriate."  It  is  glaringly  ridiculous  sons  arriving  at  a  goodly  old  age,  though 
and  incon-ect  to  state  in  the  unqua-  in  the  habit  of  indulging-  freely,  every 
lified  manner  tliey  do,  "  tliat  ardent  day  of  their  lives,  in  "  potations  pottle 
spirits  are  absolutely  poisonous  to  the  deep."  The  same,  indeed,  may  be  said 
human  constitution, — that  in  no  case  of  the  habitual  use  of  opium.  But  on 
whatever  are  they  necessary  or  even  this  we  will  not  dwell;  for  we  may  pro- 
useful  to  persons  in  Ijealth — tliat  they  are  bably  be  told  that  these  are  cases  in 
alwaj/s,  ill  every  case,  and  to  the  smallest  which  longevity  has  been  attained 
extent,  deleterious,  pernicious,  or  de-  through  the  strengtli  of  a  good  consti- 
structive ;  according  to  the  proportions  tution,  and  in  spite  of  the  intemperance 
in  whicli  they  may  be  taken  into  tlie  which  would  otherwise  have  cut  them  off. 
SA'stem."  With  all  deference  to  the  phi-  It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  shew  that  evi- 
losophers  on  the  Committee,  wedeny  that  deuce  on  so  questionable  a  point  should 
the3^have  any  sound  medical  authority  for  not  be  given  liastily — especially  where 
such  a  statement.  No  medical  man,  in  the  habits  alluded  to  do  not  reach  to 
giving  his  evidence,  could  possibly  for-  palpable  excess, — which,  after  all,  is  but 
get  the  value  of  spirituous  liquors,  taken  a  relative  thing,  depending  on  the 
in  moderate  quantity,  to  counteract  the  strength  of  each  person's  constitution, 
effects  of  a  cold  and  moist  atmos])here,  On  all  these  points,  the  Drunkenness 
exposure  to  pestilential  effluvia,  in  un-  Committee  seem  to  have  had  no  sober 
cleanly  occupations,  in  a  damp  military  information:  wc  cannot  otherwise  ac- 
encampment,  and  occasionally  in  the  count  for  their  putting  forth  such  state- 
circumstances  of  a  temjiorary  destitution  mcnts,  worked  up,  as  they  are,  in  such 
of  food.  Even  Hufeland,  who  is  such  a  ludicrous  manner  by  their  "  abstract 
a  dicietician,  and   who  so  strongly  en-  principles."     Had  the  sapient  commit- 
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tee-men  not  ventured  farllier  than  to 
suggest  the  means  ol'  begetting  a  little 
more  temperance  in  society,  some  good 
might  have  been  derived  from  their  la- 
boui-s :  but  in  preaching  up  the  neces- 
sity of  perfect  abstinence  from  the 
things  that  Providence  presents  to  us, 
they  betray  an  ignorance  of  liuman  na- 
ture which  unfits  them  to  be  the  guides 
even  of  the  most  simple.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
have  given  even  its  tardy  consent  to 
have  the  report  printed ;  for  though 
there  are,  undoubtedly,  some  few  good 
suggestions  in  it — such  as  that  the  du- 
ties on  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  should 
be  reduced — that  the  public  recreation 
and  the  public  health  should  be  more  con- 
sulted than  it  is — and  that  the  facilities 
for  acquiring  knowledge  should  be  more 
diffused — yet  the  general  absurdity  of 
the  conclusions  (and  be  it  observed  that 
we  have  noticed  only  a  few  of  them) 
will  ever  render  it,  as  a  document,  con- 
temptible and  useless.  Maugre  the 
philosophy  of  Tothill-Fields,  until  the 
Millenium  arrive,  we  fancy  mankind  will 
not  be  taught  to  abstain  from  the  product 
of  the  alembic  and  the  fermenting  vessel. 
Every  jjeople  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
have  something  of  the  kind  afforded  to 
them  by  bountiful  nature  ;  and  as  well 
might  it  be  attempted  to  restrain  them 
from  the  use  of  salt  as  from  the  spirit 
that  cheers  them.  Let  the  water-drink- 
ing ascetics  of  the  temperance  societies 
preach  and  practice  to  the  top  of  their 
bent;  still  we  feel  assured  that  the  more 
reasonable  members  of  the  community 
will  never  be  persuaded  to  follow  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee,  and 
utterly  to  cast  away  what,  in  modera- 
tion, "  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man." 

PARLIAMENTARY  MEDICAL 
REPORT. 

As  we  presumed,  notwithstanding  the 
announcements  in  the  newspapers  and 
journals  last  week,  no  Report  on  the 
state   of  the  profession   has  been    pre- 


sented to  parliauant  by  Mr.  Warburton. 
A  form  necessaiy  to  prevent  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings  from  being  rendered 
unavailable  has  been  gone  through,  and 
the  Committee  is  to  be  reconstituted 
next  session,  when  a  legislative  mea- 
sure will  doubtless  be  introduced. 

MR.  BRODIE'S    ELEVATION   TO 
THE  BARONETAGE. 

His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  raise 
to  the  baronetage  Mr.,  now  Sir,  Ben- 
jamin Col/ins  Brodie.  The  place 
which  the  distinguished  individual  al- 
luded to  has  long  held  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  the  members 
of  his  own  profession,  renders  the  pro- 
priety of  his  selection  for  this  honour  so 
conspicuous,  that  we  feel  assured  its 
announcement  will  be  received  with  un- 
divided ajjprobation. 


THE  FACULTY  OF   PARIS- 
VELPEAU. 


-M. 


The  concours  for  the  chair  of  surgery, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Boyer,  has 
closed,  and  M.  Velpeau  has  received  the 
appointment.  No  nomination  by  the 
concours  has  ever,  perhaps,  been  so 
generally  satisfactory  since  the  time 
Dupuytren  was  elected. 

ANOTHER  DEATH  FROM  MORI. 
SON'S  PILLS. 

Friday  sennight,  Mr.  Best,  Coroner  for 
Worcestershire,  held  an  inquest  at 
Pershore  on  the  body  of  Rebecca  Cross, 
aged  15.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that 
the  mother  of  the  deceased  had  given 
her  Morison's  pills,  and  that  inflamma- 
tion  of  the  bowels  took  place,  occa- 
sioned,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Davies 
and  Mr.  Woodward,  surgeons  (who 
were  called  in  to  attend  her)  by  taking 
these  pills.  A  great  part  of  the  bowels 
was  ulcerated  through,  and  mortifi- 
cation had  taken  place  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. It  was  not  proved  where  the  pills 
were  bought.  There  was  a  difference 
in  opinion  among  the  jury  on  the  case; 
but  after  being  locked  "up  for  some 
hours,  twelve  out  of  the  sixteen  returned 
a  verdict,  that  "  Rebecca  Cross  died 
from  mortification  of  the  bowels,  occa- 
sioned by  taking  two  pills,  called  Mori- 
son's  Pills." — Jlorning  Herald,  Au- 
gust 16. 
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MR.  HAWKINS  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE. 


CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  SOME 

DISEASES   OF  THE  NOSE. 

Given  at  St,  George  s  Hospital, 
By  Mr.  Hawkins. 


1.  Simple  Jnfiammatiou  of  the  Schneiderian 

Membrane. 

2.  Chronic   Thickening  of  the  Schneiderian 

Membrane. 

3.  Obsirticlion  and  Closure  of  the  ]\\-strils. 

4.  Diseased  Sca'etions  of  the  higher  part  of 

the  Nose. 

5.  Ulcers  of  the  Cartilagitwvs  Septum. 

6.  Ulcers  of  the  Schtieiderian  Membrane. 


James  Beach,  a  boy  about  nine  years  old, 
■was  admitted  on  the  9th  of  July;  and  our 
notes  give  us  this  history: — He  states  that 
about  four  months  ago  a  large  pair  of 
scales  fell  from  the  height  of  several  feet 
upon  his  nose,  and  cut  it  on  the  outside 
severely  (though  there  is  little  mark  of 
this  at  present),  and  that  this  was  followed 
by  a  good  deal  of  bleeding  both  from  the 
wound  and  from  the  nostrils.  A  fortnight 
after  this  he  fell  from  a  donkey,  and  was 
unlucky  enough  to  bruise  his  nose  again, 
against  a  tree.  A  w  eek  afterwards  he  be- 
gan to  feel  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the  nose, 
from  which  there  has  been  a  discharge, 
and  the  nostrils  have  frequently  bled  a 
good  deal.  On  his  admission  the  pain 
had  lessened,  but  he  still  complained  of  a 
good  deal  about  the  middle  of  the  nose, 
where  the  cartilages  and  the  ossa  nasi  are 
joined,  which  part  seemed  a  little  elevated. 
In  the  interior  was  an  opening  leading 
through  the  septum,  which  was  large 
enough  to  admit  the  finger,  around  which 
there  was  some  ulceration  and  redness  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  His  health  was 
apparently  not  >ery  good,  though  with  no- 
thing particular  to  comjilain  of. 

There  is  another  patient,  a  girl  of  1.5, 
Ann  Paisley,  who  was  admitted  as  long 
ago  as  February  19th,  with  ulceration  of 
the  nose,  much  of  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed before  her  admission.  This  nice, 
ration  of  the  nose  l)eg:in  three  years  before, 
but  had  been  spreading  more  I'apidly  dur- 
ing tlie  last  three  months.  It  seemed  that 
in  this  case,  also,  the  disease  had  com- 
menced by  an  ulcer  in  the  sc])tuni,  which 
spread  till  the  opening  was  large  enough 
to  admit  the  finger  from  one  nostril  t<i  the 
other;  and  that  about  a  .\car  after  the  ul- 
ceration cfunmenced  in  tiic  interior,  an 
ulcer  formed  in   the   ala  also,  both    luirts 


having  since  ulcerated  till  there  is  the 
great  destruction  which  you  now  see,  the 
exact  appearance  of  which,  however,  I  will 
not  now  dwell  upon. 

There  is  also  another  boy,  in  whom,  just 
as  in  the  last  patient,  an  ulcer  formed  first 
in  the  septum,  then  affected  one  ala,  and 
afterwards  the  other,  on  the  inside,  and 
finally  spread  to  the  skin  of  the  outside,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  Paisley,  and  with 
a  somewhat  similar  appearance. 

The  occurrence  of  these  cases,  and  of 
some  other  instances  of  diseases  of  the  nose, 
has  induced  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  to 
you  to-day,  on  some  of  the  diseases  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  and  in  another 
lecture,  perhaps,  on  some  affections  of  the 
outer  part  of  the  nose,  so  as  to  give  you  a 
slight  sketch  of  their  connexion  with  each 
other. 

I.  The  most  simple  of  these,  as  in  most  of 
the  textures  of  the  body,  is   commim  in- 
flammation, with  which  we  are  all  fami- 
liar, in  the  shape  of  catarrh  or  coryza; 
but  in  fact,  similar  inflammation  may  take 
place  from  other  causes  also,  without  the 
usual  affection  of  other  contiguous  mucous 
membranes.     You    observe,   then,   as  you 
are  well  aware,  just  as  in  inflammation  of 
other  mucous  membranes,  a  great  increase 
of  its  natural  secretion,  and  discharge  of 
watery  mucus,  acrid,  and  excoriating  the 
parts  around,  and  you   see  the  membrane 
itself  red,  and  inflamed,  and  swollen,  the 
conseijuence   of  which  is  the  loss  of  smell, 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  tears,  impair- 
ment of  speech,  and  so  on  ;  and  if  the  in- 
flammation affects  the  higher  parts  of  the 
nose,  a  good  deal  of  headache,  and  local 
tenderness,  and  pain,  and  considerable  fe- 
brile disturbance.     Then,  if  the  case  goes 
on  well,  the  discharge  becomes  in   a  few 
days  thick  and  viscid,  or  pui-ulent  and  yel- 
low; and   this  lessening    by  degrees,   the 
membrane    again    becomes    healthy.     It 
would   scarcely  be  necessary  to  allude  to 
such  a  case,  but  for  this  caution  to  you, 
that   if  simple    inflammation,   from    any 
cause,  lasts  a  long  time,  and  a  person  has  a 
predisposition  to  fre(juent  attacks  of  inflam- 
mation, the  foundation  may  thus  be  laid 
of  more  serious  mischief.     To  shew  you  to 
w  hat  an  extent  the  discharge  fnun  inflam- 
mation may  reach,   I  may  mention  that  I 
ha\e  met  with   a   case,   in  which   not  less 
than  a  quart  of  watery  fluid  was  said  to  be 
discharged  daily.     Neither  is  it  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  the  treatment,  as  a  calomel 
and  saline  purgative  will   generally  be  all 
that  is   required ;  or,    if  there   is  fever,  a 
warm  bath,  with  a  little   Dover's  powder 
in  saline  mixture,  and  locally  steaming  the 
nostrils,  or  snuffing  u))  warm  water,  so  as 
to  foment  the  affected  membrane.  To  check 
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the  disposition  to  this  local  inflatnination 
from  slight  causes,  you  should  employ  to- 
nics, such  as  havk,  or  bitters,  and  alkaline 
medicine,  and  you  should  check  the  secre- 
tions, and  invigorate  the  membrane,  by  the 
use  of  astringent  solutions,  such  as  com- 
mon tea,  or  oak  bark. 

IT.  You  will  be  more  frequently  con- 
sulted, however,  with  regard  to  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  this  membrane,  or  scro- 
fulous thickening,  for  I  believe  it  scarcely 
occurs,  except  in  children  or  young  per- 
sons, with  scrofulous  disposition  ;  and  very 
often  it  is  accompanied  with  discharge 
from  the  ears,  enlarged  glands,  or  other 
symptoms  indicating  the  state  of  system 
on  which  it  depends.  The  thickening 
produced  by  this  inflammation  of  the 
membrane  is  so  great,  that  it  often  hangs 
down  into  the  nostril,  and  resembles  the 
fleshy  polypus  of  the  nose.  A  little  girl  of 
about  six  years  of  age  was  brought  to  my 
house  very  recently  by  a  medical  man  for 
polypus,  which  proved  on  examination, 
however,  to  be  only  the  state  of  membrane 
I  am  alluding  to.  You  can  generally  dis- 
tinguish it  at  once  by  this  circumstance 
(besides  the  different  form  of  the  promi- 
nence), that  the  thickening  is  seen  just  as 
often  on  the  septum  as  on  the  outside,  and 
it  frequently  takes  place  on  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  nostril,  while  polypi  are 
always,  or  almost  always,  on  the  outside 
only,  deriving  their  growth  from  the  several 
spongy  bones  of  the  nose. 

The  little  girl  I  spoke  of  used  to  snore 
violently  at  night,  which  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  the  disease  being  first  discovered  ; 
she  breathed  with  difficulty,  and  from  the 
mouth  being  constantly  open,  was  tor- 
mented with  constant  thirst  at  night,  lead- 
ing her  frequently  to  ask  for  water  to 
drink ;  and  from  the  same  cause  the 
tongue  was  harsh  and  dry,  and  the  lips 
dry  and  chapped ;  and  she  spoke  through 
the  nose,  as  it  is  called — that  is,  she  could 
not  speak  through  the  nose  at  all,  the  air 
being  unable  to  pass  freely  through  the 
nostrils.  On  examining  the  nose,  the 
Schneiderian  membrane  was  found  red, 
and  vascular,  and  thickened,  especially  on 
the  septum,  and  there  was  a  little  muco- 
purulent discharge  from  the  nostrils. — 
Sometimes  the  discharge  is  fetid,  and  the 
membrane  slightly  excoriated,  or  iilce- 
rated  ;  and  if  the  disease  is  extensive,  the 
little  patient  often  complains  of  soreness 
and  tenderness  of  the  outside  of  the  nose ; 
and  it  appears  flattened  and  broader  than 
natural.  Besides  the  other  scrofulous 
symptoms  which  I  alluded  to,  I  have  seve- 
ral times  seen  this  thickened  state  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane  accompanied  with 
an  analogous  enlargement  of  the  lip;  that 
is  to  say,  half  the  upper  lip,  perhaps,  is 


double  its  proper  thickness,  and  hard  and 
somewhat  painful.  If  so,  both  the  affec- 
tions are  cured  by  the  same  means. 

The  nature  of  your  medical  treatment  is 
clearly  indicated  in  these  cases ;  vou  are 
to  exhibit  a  combination  of  alteratives 
with  tonic  medicine.  Let  a  young  child 
take  of  hydrargyrus  c.  creta,  four  or  five 
grains,  with  six  or  eight  of  rhubarb  every 
other  night,  or  a  little  rhubarb  with  half  a 
drachm  of  sulphate  of  potash,  or  one 
drachm  of  tartrate  of  potash  twice  a  week, 
or  occasionally  a  dose  of  calomel  witli  a 
few  grains  of  rhubarb;  and  along  with 
these  medicines  give  some  light  tonic: 
one  of  the  best  for  children  is  about 
twelve  grains  of  calumba  powder,  with 
eight  of  carbonate  of  potash  ;  or  very  often 
steel  will  agree  very  well,  one  drachm,  or 
one  and  a  half,  of  vinuni  ferri,  three  times 
in  the  day  ;  or  twelve  grains  of  calumba, 
with  ten  of  carbonate  of  iron,  twice  a  day ; 
or  you  may  give  some  tincture  of  bark, 
with  small  doses  of  oxymuriate  of  mer- 
cury. Dissolve  one  grain,  or  half  a  grain, 
of  oxymuriate  in  two  ounces  of  tincture, 
and  give  the  child  a  tea-spoonful  twice  a 
day.  Tliis  is  a  medicine  which  was  re- 
commended by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  scro- 
fulous affections,  and  which  I  often  give 
with  advantage.  To  an  adult  you  may 
give,  with  the  same  view,  three  or  four 
grains  of  blue  pill  every  night,  and  some 
bitter  infusion,  with  carbonate  of  potass. 
These  medicines  must  be  given,  as  in  all 
such  scrofulous  affections,  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  with  occasional  intermissions  of 
a  week  or  two ;  for  though  you  may  al- 
ways expect  to  cure  the  disease,  the  dispo- 
sition will  sometimes  last  for  many  months, 
or  even  a  longer  time. 

Locally,  you  will  direct  some  stimulat- 
ing application,  such  as  the  nitrated  quick- 
silver ointment,  (hinted  at  first  with  a 
third,  or  half  its  weight,  of  spermaceti 
ointment,  and  subsequently  undiluted. 
This  should  be  slightly  softened,  and  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil  to 
the  part  every  night  and  morning;  or  if 
the  nostril  is  much  obstructed,  or  the 
thickening  extends  far  «]i,  a  little  lint  may 
be  wrapped  round  a  bougie,  and  the  oint- 
ment applied  by  this  means.  You  may  in 
the  same  way  apply  the  red  or  w'hite  pre- 
cipitate ointment,  if  the  other  does  not 
agree ;  or  a  solution  of  lunar  caustic,  five 
or  eight  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water,  may 
be  used  with  a  pencil.  If  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  you 
may  check  this  before  having  recourse  to 
the  ointments,  by  some  lime  water,  or  a 
solution  of  alum  (a  scruple,  or  half  a 
drachm,  to  an  ounce),  which  may  be 
snuff"cd  up  the  nostrils ;  or,  lastly,  where 
there  is  a  great  degree  of  enlargement  of 
the  membrane,  you  may  snip  oft'  a  small 
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])iece  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  after- 
wards use  the  stimulating  applications 
which  1  have  mentioned. 

III.  When  inflammation  has  heen  ex- 
tensive, the  nostrils  may  he  almost,  or  en- 
tirely, obstructed  by  the  thickening  of  tlic 
membrane,  or  by  adhesion.  A  girl  of 
about  12  years  of  age  was  brought  to  the 
liospilal  the  day  before  yesterday,  with 
the  membrane  so  much  thickened  by  chro 
nic  inflammation  of  several  years  stand- 
ing, that  the  air  could  scarcely  pass 
through  at  all.  She  had  a  good  deal  of 
pain  in  the  nose  and  forehead ;  the  nose 
was  swelled  and  tender,  and  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  interior  of  the  nose  had  re- 
cently occasioned  an  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation of  the  outside  of  the  nose  and  of 
the  face.  In  such  cases  as  this,  besides 
the  local  and  constitutional  means  I  have 
described  to  you,  you  will  do  well  to  keep 
a  hollow  tube,  such  as  a  piece  of  catheter, 
with  some  lint  or  leather  round  it,  in  the 
nostrils  for  a  short  time,  to  procure  a  more 
rapid  removal  of  the  thickened  racmliraue, 
and  enable  the  upper  parts  to  be  reached 
by  your  stimulating  ajiplications;  the  out- 
side of  this  tube,  or  rather  the  lint  ujion 
it,  heing  smeared  slightly  with  one  of 
them. 

But  further,  if  there  has  been  much 
purulent  discharge  from  the  inflamed 
membrane,  with  a  little  excoriation  or 
ulceration  of  the  surface,  the  nostrils  may- 
be totally  obstructed  by  adhesion  between 
the  opposite  surfaces,  which  have  been 
kept  in  contact  by  the  subjacent  swelling. 
I  have  several  times  seen  this  take  place  in 
one  nostril,  or  partially  in  both;  but  I 
.saw,  with  INIr.  Fernandez,  not  long  ago, 
a  little  child,  about  two  years  old,  which 
liad  to'al  obstruction  of  both  sides,  each 
nostril  being  closed  by  what  now  looked 
like  a  transverse  thin  membrane,  about 
half  an  inch  within  the  orifice.  This  ob- 
struction was  situated  just  at  the  entrance 
of  the  lachrymal  ducts,  which  is  the  usual 
situation  of  such  adhesion;  so  that  the 
openings  of  the  nostrils  were  quite  diT, 
the  tears  in  a  great  measure  entering  tlie 
nose  behind  the  meml)rane,  though  they 
partly  overfluwed  upon  the  face.  This 
ol)literati()n  might  possibly  have  been  con- 
genital, for  there  was  no  history  of  the 
affection ;  hut  as  it  had  only  recently  been 
discovered  by  the  child's  snoring,  so  as 
to  disturb  the  others  who  were  with  it, 
and  from  a  scrofulous  affection  of  the 
eyelids  and  conjunctiva,  which  had  pro- 
duced total  blindness,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  had  been  the  conseciiienee  of  a 
similar  scrofulous  disease  of  the  nasal 
membrane.  In  this  or  any  similar  case, 
an  incision  through  the  membrane  is 
vcrysimjilc;  nor,  with  a  little  knowledge 


of  the  anatomy  of  tiie  part,  can  there  be 
any  difHculty  in  dividing  the  adhesion 
of  a  much  broader  surface,  a  little  more 
caution  only  being  necessary  in  the  use  of 
the  bistoury  tiian  where  there  is  only  a 
thinner  partition.  Subseiiuently  to  the 
incision,  you  will  keep  the  nostril  pervious 
for  a  little  while,  during  the  cicatrization, 
by  a  metallic  tube  or  portion  of  catheter. 

You  would  scarcely  think,  perhaps,  that 
the  obstruction  of  one  nostril  would  be  of 
much  consequence;  but  I  was  only  yester- 
day informed  of  a  case  in  which  one 
nostril  was  nearly  closed  by  the  septum 
being  turned  to  one  side,  (as  is  often  the 
case  without  any  external  deformity),  and 
by  the  membrane  on  it  being  thickened : 
the  consequence  of  this  was  so  much  in- 
convenience and  distress,  that  a  small  hole 
was  punched  in  the  se])tum,  which  greatly 
relieved  the  jjatient,  by  allowing  the  tears 
and  mucus,  and  the  air,  to  pass  freely  from 
one  nostril  to  the  other, 

IV.  I  have  mentioned  to  yon  the  se- 
cretion  of  considerable  quantities  of  water, 
and  mucus,  and  pus,  from  the  inflamed 
Sehneiderian  membrane  ;  but,  besides 
these,  you  will  meet  with  very  singular 
secretions,  when  the  upper  part  of  the 
nose  is  afTceted,  including  especially  the 
several  spongy  bones.  A  woman  is  now 
attending  as  an  out-])atient  of  mine,  who 
complained  of  having  had,  for  six  months, 
a  goi)d  deal  of  pain  in  the  nose  and  head ; 
loss  of  smell,  (though  with  the  sense  of  an 
offensive  smell  in  the  nostrils) ;  obstruc- 
tion in  breathing  and  speaking,  snoring 
and  thirst ;  and  she  was  evidently  much 
irritated  by  this  slate.  There  seemed  to 
be  some  vesicular  polypi  high  u])  in  the 
nose  ;  but,  on  examination,  this  proved  to 
be  a  tough,  tenacious  mucus,  covering 
a  softened  and  relaxed  state  of  the  mem- 
brane, which  hung  loosely,  and  allowed 
the  probe  to  perforate  it ;  and  in  one  part 
there  appeared  to  be  a  trifling  exposure  of 
the  vomer.  This  has  been  much  relieved 
in  about  a  fortnight,  by  merely  the  appli- 
cation of  lime-water,  snutted  up  the  nose, 
and  nitrated  quicksilver  ointment,  with 
one  or  two  doses  of  purgative  medicine. 

I  w  as  recently  shown  some  small  bodies, 
which  were  more  like  half- formed  cartilage, 
both  in  external  appearance  and  on  a  sec- 
tion, than  any  thing  else,  and  which  were 
exactly  of  the  shape  of  the  superior 
spongy  bone.  These  used  to  come  away 
from  time  to  time,  either  by  the  nostril  or 
from  the  throat,  in  a  delicate  person,  sub- 
ject to  haemoptysis,  the  nostril  being  ob- 
structed for  a  few  days  previously  to  their 
discharge ;  and  one  or  two  thus  separating 
at  a  time  during  many  years. 

Perhaps  you  may  luive  seen  some  bodies 
of  a  similar  shape,  which  have  been  formed 
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in  the  nose  of  an  out-patient  of  the  hos- 
I)ital,  who  had  sufl'ered  for  a  considerable 
time  from  pain  and  obstruction  in  both 
nostrils ;  and  on  one  side  was  a  projecting 
body  in  the  nostril,  with  some  external 
swelling;  the  api^earance  of  which  alto- 
gether was  exactly  like  that  of  a  malignant 
polypus;  at  last  some  body  projected 
lower  than  usual  in  the  nostril,  and  a  sur- 
geon pulled  out  several  portions  of  sub- 
stance like  chalk  in  consistence,  and  ex- 
ceedingly foetid,  and  which  were  also  in 
shape  exactly  like  the  spongy  bones; 
they  were  probably  composed  of  phosphate, 
or  perhaps  carbonate,  of  lime,  with  foetid 
mucus,  secreted  from  the  upper  spongy 
bones. 

I  conclude,  in  such  cases  as  these,  that 
the  upper  spongy  bones  were  in  part  dis- 
eased, and  that  the  peculiar  bodies  were 
secretions  from  the  membrane  covering 
them,  mixed  with  portions  of  the  mem- 
brane itself,  and  dropping  ofl"  from  time  to 
time  to  be  again  succeeded  by  others;  and, 
from  the  small  quantity  of  bone  ad'ected 
in  the  first  of  the  cases  I  have  mentioned, 
compared  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
membi-ane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  nostril 
was  diseased,  I  imagine  the  disease  of  the 
bone,  (which  was  evidently  not  common 
caries),  may  be  secondary  to  that  of  the 
membrane,  which  may  be  an  inflamma- 
tion differing  from  that  met  with  in  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  general  cavity,  in 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  texture  of  the 
ffithnaoid  bone. 

The  last  case  was  much  benefitted  by 
a  combination  of  sarsaparilla,  with  arsenic 
and  liquor  potassje.  You  may  try,  then, 
cither  this  or  bark,  or  some  other  form  of 
tonic,  with  occasional  purgatives ;  and 
locally  you  may  employ  lime-water, 
black  wash,  a  solution  of  oxymuriale  of 
half  a  grain  to  the  ounce,  or  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  or  a  scruple  of  alum,  or 
some  similar  lotion,  which  in  all  diseases 
of  the  higher  parts  of  the  nostrils,  should 
be  occasionally  injected  with  some  force 
by  means  of  a  syringe,  besides  being  fre- 
quently snuffed  up  the  nostrils. 

V.  We  now  come  to  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  almost  from  the  first  some 
breach  of  surface  by  ulceration;  and,  first, 
let  us  consider  ulcers  in  the  cartilaginous 
septum,  of  which  the  boy,  whose  case  I 
read  to  you,  affords  you  an  example.  In 
him  the  affection,  you  observe,  has  been 
the  result  of  inflammation  arising  from 
a  blow;  but  an  ulcer  through  the  septum 
frequently  takes  place  from  other  causes, 
as  in  Paisley  and  the  otiier  case  I  men- 
tioned to  yiiu ;  and  the  patient  is  fre- 
quently not  aware  of  its  existence  for  some 
time. 

A  woman  came  under  mv  care  for  ulce- 


ration of  the  throat,  in  whom  I  found,  at 
the  same  time,  a  hole  through  the  septum 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
edges  being  still  ulcerated,  the  woman 
herself  only  thinking  that  she  had  fre- 
quently caught  cold  in  the  preceding  six 
months:  and  I  have  often  seen  similar 
perforations,  cicatrized  and  well,  in  per- 
sons who  did  not  know  that  such  a  thing 
had  previously  been  produced.  In  fact, 
as  long  as  every  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  cartilaginous  septum  is  unim- 
paired, the  form  of  the  nose  is  not  at  all 
altered,  and  no  possible  inconvenience  can 
arise  from  the  perforation.  If,  however, 
the  part  of  the  cartilage  adjoining  the 
cutaneous  septum  is  destroyed,  the  end  of 
the  nose  will  drop  down  a  little, — as  you 
saw  in  Paisley,  on  her  admission ;  or  if 
the  upper' part  is  removed,  then  an  inden- 
tation, with  turning  up  of  the  end  of  the 
nose,  will  be  the  result. 

In  some  cases,  however,  if  you  watch 
the  disease  in  its  early  stage,  you  will  find 
the  patient  complain  of  some  pain  in  the 
nose;  the  end  of  the  septum,  especially 
near  the  junction  of  the  cartilage  with  the 
vomer,  being  red  and  inflamed  :  then  there 
forms  on  one  side  or  other  a  kind  of  pus- 
tule or  white  spot,  which  ulcerates,  and 
leaves  a  little  hole  in  the  membrane  and 
cartilage :  then  a  similar  little  swelling 
may  perhaps  be  seen  in  the  other  nostril, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  more  a  hole  will 
be  perceived  through  the  septum ;  or  more 
frequently  the  ulcer  will  spread  from  one 
side  to  the  other;  and  a  few  days  after 
you  first  observe  it  on  one  side,  you  find 
"that  the  little  hole  leads  from  one  nostril 
into  the  other.  This  continues  to  spread, 
especially  if  it  is  irritated,  as  will  be 
usually  the  case  by  the  patient's  finger ; 
and  tlie  hole  enlarges  to  the  size  you  see  it 
in  Beach  and  the  other  boy,  with  a  red 
margin,  and  a  little  purulent  and  san- 
guineous discharge.  There  appears,  then, 
in  such  eases,  to  be  an  inflammation  of 
a  portion  of  the  cartilaginous  septum  of 
the  nose,  with  a  little  abscess  on  its  sur- 
face below  the  lining  membrane,  like  the 
abscesses  beneath  the  periosteum  of  a  dis- 
eased bone ;  or  perhaps  there  may  some- 
times be  a  small  abscess  in  the  cartila- 
ginous septum  itself,  ulcerating  towards 
both  sides  at  the  same  time.  I  believe, 
however,  that  this  latter  form  is  rare,  com- 
pared with  the  ulcer  in  the  substance 
of  the  membrane,  or  a  small  ulcer  of  the 
surface,  both  of  these  forms  spreading 
secondarily  to  the  cartilage  below. 

Now  ve'ry  often  the  affection  seems  to 
be  almost  entirely  local,  so  that  the  appli- 
cation of  nitrated  quicksilver  ointment, 
diluted  or  not,  according  to  the  degree 
of  pain  it  produces,  or  one  of  the  mercurial 
l)rccipitatcs  in  ointment  will  be  suflicicul, 
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with  an  occasional  purgative,  to  effect 
a  cure.  At  otlicr  times,  however,  you  find 
some  derangement  of  the  general  health, 
which  requires  to  be  attended  to.  In 
Beach  there  seems  to  be  nothing  wrong, 
besides  some  appearance  of  a  scrofulous 
constitution  in  the  countenance;  but  in 
Paisley  there  has  been  considerable  altera- 
tion of  health.  \\'liat  I  have  done,  there- 
fore, for  Beach,  has  been  to  give  him,  first 
of  all,  two  doses  of  calomel  and  rliubarb, 
and  then  1  ordered  some  Calumba  powder 
and  carbonate  of  potash,  t\\  ice  aday. 
Locally,  he  has  only  used  black-wash ; 
and  inider  this  plan  all  i)ain  has  gone; 
the  bleeding  has  ceased,  and  the  ulcer 
appears  to  be  healing  fast.  I  will  speak 
of  the  treatment  of  the  other  case  hei'e- 
after,  on  account  of  its  complication :  the 
general  principle,  however,  is  to  be  the 
same  in  all  such  cases, — tonics  and  al- 
teratives of  some  kind.  Sometimes,  in 
a  grown-up  person,  you  find  some  degree 
of  cachexia;  and  I  have  sometimes  seen 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  hole  in  the 
septum,  an  ulcer  in  the  pharynx,  or  a  hole 
formed  through  the  bony  palate  at  the 
floor  of  the  nostril,  just  like  that  through 
the  cartilage  of  the  septum.  Give,  then,  to 
an  adult,  sarsaparilla  and  liquor  ammoniip, 
or  sometimes  small  doses  of  blue  ])ill,  with 
gentian  and  potassa,  or  some  otlicr  tonic, 
with  gold  air  and  nourishing  diet,  and  the 
disease  will  soon  yield  ;  in  wliich  respect 
it  seems  to  be  of  a  more  healtliy  character 
than  ulceration  of  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane itself,  beginning  on  the  surface. 

VI. — Wenow  come,  then  to  the  subject  of 
oza?na,  or  ulceration  of  the  Schneiderian 
membrane  of  the  nose.  I  should  observe, 
indeed,  that  you  will  find  some  surgeons 
employ  the  term  ozsna  to  signify  any  ul- 
ceration of  the  nose,  while  others  use  it 
more  strictly  in  its  etymological  sense — 
confining  it  to  those  ulcers  in  which  the 
discharge  is  most  offensive,  and  in  which 
generally  the  bones  of  the  nose  are  carious. 
In  reality,  however,  there  is  no  essential 
distinction  between  such  cases;  the  dif- 
ference is  one  of  degree  only  — from  a  small 
ulcer  of  a  portion  of  the  Schneiderian 
membrane  of  one  nostril,  to  an  extensive 
ulceration  of  the  whole  surface  of  both 
nostrils;  and  lastly  to  those  in  which  the 
ulceration  of  the  membrane  has  spread  to 
the  bone  below  it,  occasioning  caries  and 
ulceration  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
hones  of  the  nose. 

These  ulcers  may  begin  in  any  part  of 
the  nostrils,  and  they  secrete  a  ])urulent 
and  generally  offensive  discharge,  with  oc- 
casional mixture  of  blqod,  which  comes 
away  with  the  natural  mucus  secreted  in 
greater  quantities  than  usual.  The  dis- 
charge  sometimes  becomes  concreted  into 


thick  brownish  crusts,  which  separate  oc- 
casionallv,  or  are  picked  off  by  the  pa- 
tient, and  a  superficial  ulcer  is  exposed, 
with  a  smooth  yellowish  surface  and  a 
somewhat  phagedenic  margin,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  around  is  seen  to  be 
red  and  inflamed.  There  is  some  degree 
of  pain  in  the  i)art,  and  there  is  more  or 
less  ]>ain  and  tenderness,  and  fullness, 
across  the  bridge  of  the  nose ;  avid  the 
l)ain  is  frequently  severe  and  extensive  in 
the  forehead  and  sides  of  the  head,  from 
inflammation  of  the  membrane  in  the 
frontal  and  other  cells;  and  there  is  a  di- 
minution or  deprivation  of  taste  and 
smell.  If  the  ulceration  is  considerable, 
the  health  becomes  very  much  aflected ; 
the  patient  being  debilitated,  emaciated, 
and  in  a  state  of  constant  irritation;  the 
countenance  pale,  and  expressive  of  much 
suffering;  the  pulse  120  or  130,  small  and 
weak,  and  irritable;  and  complaints  are 
made  of  heat  and  flushing,  with  occasional 
chilliness,  and  pain  in  the  limbs.  One 
symptimi  that  is  almost  universally  com- 
plained of,  is  sleeplessness  ;  so  that  I  have 
known  some  persons  assert  that  they  have 
hardly  slept  above  half  an  hour  at  a  time 
for  weeks  together.  These  severer  symj)toms 
are  chiefly  experienced  when  the  disease 
affects  the  upper  part  of  the  nose ;  nor  is 
it  extraordinary,  if  we  consider  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  jiarts,  that  the  patient  should 
sometimes  exjierience  much  disturbance  of 
the  sensorial  jiowers,  evinced  even  by  epi- 
lepsy, mania,  or  a  fatal  effusion  at  the 
basis  of  the  brain;  though,  if  fatal,  the 
patient  seems  to  sink  more  commonly  from 
weakness  and  irritation. 

The  causes  of  oza'na  are  evidently  some 
kind  of  cachexia  of  the  system;  so  that  it 
is  occasionally  met  witli  in  scrofulous  chil- 
dren—as  in  Paisley  and  the  other  boy,  in 
whom  the  external  disease  was  preceded, 
for  a  considerable  time,  by  ulceration  of 
the  interior  membrane  of  the  nose,  both 
on  the  se])tum  and  al;p  nasi.  A  more  com- 
mon cause  of  extensive  oza»na,  however,  is 
the  poison  of  syphilis,  or  the  abuse  of  mer- 
cury ;  so  that  you  seldom  now  see  the  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  the  nose  that  used 
formerly  to  be  observed,  when  syphilis  was 
not  so  well  treated  as  at  present.  It  may 
occur,  however,  fi'om  any  other  animal 
poison — such  as  that  of  glanders,  or  from 
inoculation  with  putrid  and  foul  meat. 
The  consequence  of  this  state  of  the  sys- 
tem is,  that  from  whatever  cause  it  may 
arise,  oza-na  is  often  accompanied  with 
loss  of  portions  of  the  soft  and  bony  pa- 
late, and  extensive  and  foul  sloughy  ulcers 
of  the  pharynx  and  parts  connected  with 
it;  with  ])ains  in  the  limbs;  with  erup- 
tions of  ecthymatous  jnistules,  or  ulce- 
rating tubercles  or  rujjia ;  such  an  erup- 
tion being  sometimes  confined  to  the  ex- 
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ternal  parts  of  the  nose  and  adjacent  parts 
of  the  face,  from  the  immediate  local  irri- 
tation of  the  internal  ulcers,  hut  at  other 
times  extending  over  the  remainder  of  the 
body.  Such  a  combination  of  symptoms, 
in  fact,  is  met  with,  as  would  some  time 
since  have  been  considered  as  decidedly 
syphilitic,  but  which  may  in  reality  be  met 
with  as  a  consequence  of  any  poisonous 
or  other  cachectic  cause  whatever. 

With  this  view  of  the  case,  then,  it  is 
little  necessary  to  inquire  minutely  into 
the  original  cause  of  the  complaint;  since 
it  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  right  to  adopt  a 
mercurial  course  of  medicine  as  an  anti- 
syphilitic  treatment,  especially  when  mer- 
cury has  already  been  given  ;  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
oza^na,  nearly  the  same  plan  of  treatment 
■will  be  successful.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a 
cautious  employment  of  mercury  may  he 
required,  when  it  does  not  yield  to  other 
remedies,  hut  its  effects  must  be  very  care- 
fully watched ;  for  instance,  one  of  the 
most  successful  eases  of  the  kind  was  in  a 
little  child  of  about  six  months  old,  who 
■was  brought  to  me,  and  whom  you  may 
have  seen  last  year,  and  who  had  not  in 
the  least  grown  since  its  birth  ;  a  more 
miserable  object,  indeed,  could  scarcely  be 
seen.  Ulceration  and  discharge  from  the 
nose  had  commenced  when  the  cliild  was 
■six  weeks  old,  and  had  totally  destroyed 
the  septum  and  much  of  the  upi)er  jiart  of 
the  nose,  so  that  it  was  quite  flat  upon  the 
face,  and  hardly  had  any  orifice  for  breath- 
ing and  for  the  escape  of  the  copious  p^i- 
rulent  secretion  that  was  present.  About 
a  month  previous  to  my  seeing  it,  a  few 
stains  had  appeared  about  the  thighs ; 
not  having,  however,  at  all  the  usual  co- 
lour of  syphilitic  eruptions,  nor  could  I 
discover  that  either  the  father  or  mother 
had  had  any  disease  of  this  kind.  The 
father  had  died  of  erysipelas,  under  my 
care,  about  a  fortnight  before.  As  the 
most  probable  means  of  saving  the  child's 
life,  however,  by  stopping  the  disease  sud- 
denly and  increasing  the  chance  of  absorp- 
tion of  chyle,  I  gave  it  half  a  grain  of 
calomel  and  some  compound  cinnamon 
powder  three  times,  and  in  a  short  time 
twice  a-day,  with  some  nitrated  qiiicksil- 
ver  ointment  to  be  applied  to  the  nostrils; 
the  consequence  of  which  plan  was,  that 
(without,  of  course,  any  evident  mercurial 
effect)  the  ulceration  nearly  stopped,  and 
the  discharge  was  almost  gone,  and  the 
child  had  grown  more  in  three  weeks  than 
in  the  whole  of  the  six  months  it  had  pre- 
viously lived  ;  the  deformity,  however,  be- 
ing, of  course,  irreparable.  Unquestion- 
ably, however,  the  general  principle  on 
which  the  cases  of  ulceration  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane  are  to  be  treated. 


is  the  tonic  system ;  and  the  best  of  the 
tonics  that  you  can  give  is  sarsaparilla.  I 
give  this  medicine  with  perfect  confidence 
that  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  will  be 
cured  by  it;  and  1  am  satisfied  that  the 
chief  reason  why  many  persons  have  little 
faith  in  its  efficacy,  is  that  it  is  not  given 
in  sufficient  quantity,  nor  continued  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time.  The  common 
decoctions  alone,  in  small  quantities,  can- 
not be  relied  on;  the  patient  must  take  not 
less  than  twelve  ounces  of  the  compound 
decoction,  with  the  addition  of  from  one  to 
two  drachms  of  extract  of  sarsaparilla ;  and 
this  must  be  continued  from  three  to  four 
months  in  old  cases,  and  for  several  weeks 
after  the  disease  is  apparently  cured. 
Very  often  your  patients  will  get  fat  and 
well,  and  all  local  symptoms  will  be  sub- 
dued in  four  or  five  weeks,  and  they 
will  not  submit  to  the  necessary  con- 
finement and  continuance  of  medicine 
after  they  think  themselves  cured.  Such 
patients  will  be  sure  to  have  a  relapse, 
but  the  same  treatment  again  resorted 
to  for  double  the  time,  will  again  cure 
the  disease.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  few 
weeks  will  suffice.  A  woman  had  suf- 
fered from  ozfena  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
for  half  a  year  had  had  an  ulcerated  open- 
ing through  the  bony  palate  into  the  nose  ; 
experiencing  much  jiain  in  the  head  and 
eyes,  and  throat,  with  considerable  emaci- 
ation and  disturbance  of  the  general 
health.  She  was  permanently  cured  in  six 
■weeks  ;  but  so  short  a  course  of  medicine 
would  be  insufficient  in  most  instances  of 
so  long  standing.  You  may  often,  with 
great  advantage,  combine  the  sarsaparilla 
with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  liquor  am- 
monia^, or  some  salvolatile,  when  there  is 
much  nervousness  and  erethism  us:  some- 
limes  with  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  liquor 
potassa;,  or  some  carbonate  of  potash. 
Sometimes  alterative  doses  of  mercury  are 
of  great  service,  with  the  sarsaparilla — 
one-fourth  or  one  third  of  a  grain  of  oxy- 
muriate  daily,  or  three  grains  of  blue  ])ill 
every  night ;  but  not  so  as  to  afl'ect  the 
gums,  and  commencing  fome  time  after 
the  use  of  the  sarsa])arilla ;  especially  if 
the  amendment  first  observed  from  the 
tonic  begins  to  be  less  rapid,  or  there  is 
a  slight  disposition  to  fresh  ulceration. 

In  some  persons  other  tonics  v.-ill  agree 
well :  bark  and  nitric  acid ;  nitric  acid 
alone;  a  drachm  of  the  strong  nitric  acid 
daily,  in  a  pint  of  water,  with  some  syrup. 
Whatever  you  give,  however,  must  be  ac- 
companied with  good  diet  and  pure  air,  if 
possible. 

Where  there  is  the  great  restlessness  and 
sleeplessness  I  alluded  to,  you  may  give 
your  patient  five  grains  of  soap  pill  with 
opium,  and  three  or  four  grains  of  extract 
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of  colocyntli,  or  eii^ht  or  ten  grains  of  ex- 
tract of  hyoscyaniu>;,  or  coniuni,  every 
night ;  and  he  will  require  occasional  doses 
of  purgative  medicine,  such  as  rhubarb  or 
colocynth. 

For  your  local  applications  there  are 
none  better  than  lime-water,  <!r  black  wash, 
which  may  be  snufled  up  or  injected  seve- 
ral times  a  day,  with  very  great  comfort  to 
the  patient — the  local  ]iain  being  checked 
and  the  discharge  diminished  under  their 
use;  or  you  may  direct  a  lotion  consisting 
of  about  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  oxymu- 
riate  to  an  ounce  of  lime-water,  or  of  com- 
mon water,  if  more  stimulus  is  desired  ; 
or  half  a  grain  of  .'ulphate  of  zinc,  or  di- 
luted red  wash,  or  sulphate  of  copper. 
These  lotions  are  especially  required  if  the 
disease  is  high  uj)  in  the  nose,  where  other 
forms  of  applications  cannot  be  employed  ; 
but  if  the  ulceration  is  situated  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  nostrils,  you  may  use  a 
pencil,  or  a  bougie,  with  lint,  with  bismuth 
or  oxyde  of  zinc  ointments,  when  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  irritation;  and  subsequent- 
ly some  one  of  the  mercurial  ointments  I 
have  before  recommended,  or  stronger  so- 
lutions of  lunar  caustic  (eight  or  ten  grains 
to  the  ounce,  or  any  other  astringent. 

Where  the  bones  are  affected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  of  the  Schnei- 
derian  membrane,  producing  caries  below 
it,  the  case  is  much  more  tedious  and  obsti- 
nate, from  the  slowness  with  which  the 
caries  of  these  soft  spongy  bones  yields  to 
treatment,  and  the  indisposition  (except  in 
more  healthy  individuals)  to  any  exfolia- 
tion of  the  diseased  parts.  In  these  eases 
a  relapse  will  necessarily  take  place,  in 
many  instances,  and  a  succession,  perhaps, 
of  several  courses  of  medicine  will  be  re- 
quired before  the  disease  is  finally  sub- 
dued. It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the 
complaint  is  actually  fatal,  except  in 
a  few  of  those  miserably  neglected 
cases  that  we  meet  with  in  half-starved 
individuals  of  the  lower  classes  of  so- 
ciety; it  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  the 
complaint  is  seen  in  any  aggravated  state 
except  in  persons  of  this  class. 

It  appears,  then,  gentlemen,  from  the 
few  remarks  which  our  time  has  allowed 
me  to  make  to  you,  that  some  complaints 
which  commence  in  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  nose,  may  spread  to  the  outer  jiarts, 
as  in  Paisley  and  some  cases  now  in  the 
hospital.  In  another  lecture  I  may,  per- 
haps, make  some  observations  to  you  upon 
these  afi'ections,  in  addition  to  those  I  have 
now  offered  to  you  of  the  internal  ulcers 
of  the  nose. 


C.-VSE  OF 

INCONGRUOUS  TWINNING. 

BvThos.  J.  Charlton,  MD. 
Of  Bryau  County,  Georgia. 


I  WAS  called  to  visit  a  woman  belonging 
to  I\Ir.  Clay,  of  this  county,  who  was  said 
to  be  nearly  nine  months  advanced  in  her 
third  pregnancy,  and  to  be  suffering  under 
a  sudden  afteetion  of  the  womb,  w  hich  her 
attendants  supposed  to  be  a  prolapsus. 
On  examination,  I  found  the  lower  extre- 
mities of  a  foetus  in  the  vagina ;  it  was  ex- 
tracted with  no  difficulty,  and  with  the 
slightest  exertion.  Upon  making  a  section 
of  the  umbilical  cord,  no  blood  issued,  nor 
had  there  been  any  discharged  from  the 
uterus  before  I  saw  her,  neither  had  .she  had 
the  slightest  pain.  The  symptoms  which 
alarmed  her,  and  occasioned  my  being- 
called,  was  a  sensation  of  faintness,  which 
I  attril)ute  to  apprehension  of  danger  ex- 
cited bv  the  nurse.  The  foetus  was  not 
IJutrid,  but  had  evidently  been  dead  some 
weeks ;  it  was  apparently  one  of  the  se- 
venth month,  and  was  in  appearance,  and 
to  the  smell,  as  if  it  had  been  preserved  in 
jiyroligneous  acid.  The  viscera  were  much 
diminished  in  size,  and  externally  it  con- 
sisted merely  of  the  integuments  closely 
ap])lied  to  the  bones.  As  there  was  nei- 
ther pain  or  flooding,  I  did  not  deem  it 
proper  to  introduce  the  finger  into  the 
womb,  fearing  that  the  ]>reniature  expul- 
sion of  another  child,  the  motion  of  which 
I  ]dainly  felt  on  the  application  of  my 
hand  externally,  might  be  caused  by  such 
interference.  I  directed  her  to  be  kept 
quiet,  and  that  I  should  be  immediately 
summoned,  should  any  of  the  precursors  of 
labour  occur.  For  eight  days  she  was 
\yithout  any  symptoms ;  on  the  night  of 
the  ninth,  labour  came  on,  and  the  de- 
livery of  a  child,  healthy  and  of  the  full 
time,  took  ])laee  before  I  could  see  her. 
On  examination  of  the  placenta,  I  found 
the  cord  of  the  former  birth  attached  to 
the  side,  and  that  of  the  latter  to  the 
centre. 

I  am  aware  that  many  cases  have  been 
mentiimed  by  writers,  of  twin*;,  born  at  re- 
mote periods  from  each  other,  but  what  I 
thought  remarkable,  and  which  has  led  to 
the  report  of  the  above  case,  was,  the  ab- 
sence of  pain,  and,  to  all  appearance,  of 
contraction,  in  the  expulsion  of  the  dead 
foetus.  The  uterus  has  been  said  to  be 
"a  life  within  a  life,"  and  the  occurrence 
here  mentioned  would  give  some  confirma- 
tion to  its  supposed  powers  of  indcjien- 
dent  resolve,  as  well  as  action ;  for  the 
casting  off  of  the  dead  foetus  without  the 
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usual  means  of  pain  and  contraction, 
would  inipl}',  in  some  degree,  a  conscious- 
ness that  such  means  were  not  fitted  for 
the  present  case,  as  tending  prematurely 
to  expel  its  remaining  contents:  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  I  may  say  that  the 
ab  )ve  circumstances  are  additional  evi- 
dences that  all  the  organs,  and  most  espe- 
cially the  uterine  system,  have  the  faculty 
of  adapting  themselves  to  contingencies 
and  abnormal  occurrences*. 


CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL  —  MEDICAL 
DEPxVRTMENT  UNDER  DR.  RO- 
BERTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

It  is  not  consistent  with  my  feelings  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  the  Editor 
of  a  work  of  the  avowed  character  of  the 
Lancet ;  T  have,  therefore,  to  request,  that 
you  will  insert  in  your  Gazette  the  follow- 
ing letter,  in  reply  to  a  letter  contained  in 
that  publication  of  the  9th  instant,  rela- 
tive to  Christ's  Hospital,  signed  by  "  A 
Governor,"  and  dated  July  1834. 

I  begin  with  that  glaring  and  illiberal 
construction  put  upon  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Roberts,  the  physician  to  that  esta- 
blishment, which  the  writer  states  to  have 
been  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of 
a  special  committee,  to  inquire  into  the 
efficiency  of  its  medical  department.  Now 
it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  Dr.  Roberts 
resigned  his  appointment  as  j'hysician  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  at  the  same 
time  in  which  he  relinquished  his  situation 
here,  with  the  design  of  retiring  from 
practice  altogether,  and  of  residing  in  the 
country ;  which  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
that  unhandsome  insinuation,  esiDccially 
as  he  had  given,  some  weeks  previous,  no- 
tice to  our  Treasurer  of  this,  his  intention. 

The  letter  proceeds  to  state,  that  his 
place  was  almost  a  sinecure,  having  had 
only  eighteen  patients  in  five  years,  of 
whom  seven  died,  for  which  he  received 
the  sum  of  3001.  As  there  is  great  reason 
to  believe,  from  its  date,  that  this  letter  is 
the  production  of  one  of  the  special  com- 
mittee above  alluded  to,  the  writer  ought 
to  have  known  that  Dr.  Roberts's  duty,  in 
addition  to  his  attendance  uj^on  the  boys 
in  the  Infirmary,  was  to  visit,  when  called 
upon,  all  the  officers  and  servants  belong- 
ing to  the  Hosjiital,  in  number  somewhere 
about  150  persons.     The  writer,  moreover, 
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is  egregiously  mistaken  as  to  the  number 
of  cases  which  have  been  under  his  care  in 
the  Infirmary.  I  am  prepared  to  prove, 
from  written  documents,  that  he  has  at- 
tended, during  the  last  five  years,  twenty- 
six  boys,  of  whom  fourteen  died*,  either 
there  or  after  having  been  removed  to  the 
residences  of  their  friends. 

The  physician  of  Christ's  Hospital  is 
not  expected  to  visit  the  sick  boys  in 
our  infirmary  but  in  his  consulting  cha- 
racter, whenever  the  resident  apothecary 
should  have  reason  to  consider  a  case  to  be 
either  difficult  or  dangerous,  (which  will 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  large  propor- 
tion of  deaths,  as  above  stated) ;  and,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  I  am  ready  to 
bear  ray  humble  testimony  to  the  ready 
assistance  Dr.  Roberts  has  always  af- 
forded me,  and  to  the  same  attention, 
when  at  any  time  his  services  have  been 
called  for  by  the  officers  or  servants  of  the 
bouse. 

I  should  have  supposed  that  the  little 
occasion  there  has  been  for  requiring  the 
attendance  of  the  physician,  instead  of 
being  a  subject  of  complaint  by  a  gover- 
nor, would  have  been  the  source  of  the 
highest  gratification  to  him  ;  as  it  is  a 
convincing  proof  that  the  diet,  care,  and 
management  of  the  boys  are,  as  at  present 
conducted,  very  well  adapted  to  their 
health  and  comfort,  and  will  admit  but 
little  improvement;  as  the  average  num- 
ber of  deaths,  in  the  last  ten  years,  has 
been  only  about  one  in  l.JO  annually f. 
I  am  satisfied  that  an  impartial  public 
will  be  of  opinion  that  the  "  venerable 
apothecary,  in  his  80th  year,"  has  not 
been  deficient  in  his  care  and  attention  to 
the  sick  boys,  although  he  may  not  be 
e(]ual  in  professional  qualifications  to  the 
"  talented  resident  general  practitioner," 
whoever  he  shall  be,  by  whom  the  special 
committee  may  intend  to  supplant  him. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  observed  long  ago, 
that  there  is  no  profession  that  does  so 
much  to  serve  the  public  gratuitously  as 
the  medical  profession ;  and  in  charitable 
institutions,  supported  by  uncertain  con- 
tributions, physicians  are  never  wanting 
who  will  render  their  gratuitous  services; 
but  in  such  a  well  endowed  establishment 
as  Christ's  Hospital  the  hoiwrary  services 


*  The  deaths  above  mentioned  occurred  be- 
tween June  1829,  and  June  1834,  and  were 
caused  by 

Hydrocephalus 4 

Scarlatina  arginosa  maligna    3 

Phthisis   3 

Obslipatio    1 

Febris  typhodes 3 

14 

t  See  Rtedicnl  Repository,  vol,  iii.  p.  43. 
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of  a  consulting  physician  or  surgeon  ought 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  contemplated.  'Flic 
proposition  is  truly  preposterous,  nor  have 
the  managers  or  goxernors  any  right  to 
expect  that  it  will  ever  be  acceded  to. 

l)r.  Hue,  the  highly-respectable  and 
■well-qualified  successor  to  Dr.  Roberts,  is 
stated,  in  the  Governor's  letter,  to  be  a 
pluralist.  If  he  be  so,  it  is  in  the  very 
laudable  cause  of  charity  ;  for  I  believe 
that  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  his 
professional  services  are  gratuitous,  except 
at  the  two  hospitals  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
and  Christ's.  The  principal  advantages 
which  belong  to  the  former  of  these,  arise 
from  the  pupils  who  attend  the  medical 
practice  of  it. 

Having  noticed  such   circumstances  in 
the  Governors'  letter  as  come  within  my 
immediate  department,  I  subscribe  myself 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Field. 

Christ's  Hospital,  Aug.  14,  1834. 


IMPROVED  SURGEON -DENTISTS' 
FORCEPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

In  the  London  Medical  Gazette  for  April 
19,  1834,  and  in  Nos.  9  and  19,  of  vol.  ii. 
of  the  Lancet,  attempts  are  made  by  two 
individuals  to  claim  the  invention  of  im- 
proved  surgeon- denthts'  foi'ceps  for  the  ex- 
tracting of  stumps  of  teeth,  of  which 
Mr.  Cyrus  Fay  was  the  original  inventor, 
and  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
large  sih-er  medal  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  in  the  Adelphi,  so  long 
since  as  the  year  1826.  During  the  period 
of  twenty  years,  that  1  have  been  a  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Mechanics,  in 
that  patriotic  and  valuable  institution, 
I  have  taken  a  considerable  interest  in 
forwarding  his  views  of  communicating 
his  invention  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  So- 
ciety. I  cannot,  therefore,  feel  indiflerent 
at  these  unworthy  attempts  to  deprive  him 
of  the  honour  of  being  the  original  in- 
ventor of  those  valuable  instruments,  and 
trust  you  will  j)lease  to  afford  insertion  to 
these  observations,  in  order  that  the  pub- 
lic may  be  truly  informed  thereon.  I  may 
further  observe,  that'  the  two  individuals 
above-mentioned  seem  toaflix  a  high  value 
to  the  invention,  as  they  are  now  actually 
contesting  the  priority  of  it.  Mr.  Fay  has 
deposited  two  of  his  original  instruments 


in  my  hands,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public  — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Gill, 
Consulting  and  Advising  Engineer,  Patent 
Agent,  &c.   Savoy  Depot  of   Practical 
Science,  125,  Strand,  London. 
Aug.  14,  1834. 

QUACK  PILLS. 

The  celebrated  Machiavel  lost  his  life  by 
quacking  himself  with  a  favourite  nos- 
trum— some  vegetable  pills  resembling 
Morison's,  but  less  drastic,  as  they  con- 
tained no  gamboge.  Violent  pains  in  the 
bowels  carried  off  the  author  of  "  The 
Prince,"  in  the  o8th  year  of  his  age. 
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Apoplexy 
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Inflammation 
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14 
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30  01 
29;  2 
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29  67 


30  05 
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Wind  N.  and  N.W. ;  the  latter  prevailing. 
A  few  drops  of  rain  in  the  evening  of  the  20tli ' 
otherwise  generally  clear. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Blundell's  letter  is  an  adver- 
tisement. Some  of  the  newspapers,  pro- 
bably, as  it  is  more  in  their  way,  would 
give  publicity  to  reputed  cures  by  "  the 
magnetic  fluid." 

W.  Wilson,  Printer,  .'i/,  Skinner-Street,  Londi-n. 
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LECTURES 

ON  THE 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Hospital, 
By  Francis  H.  RaiMsbotham,  M.D. 

Lecture  XLVII. 

COM PLEX  LA BOUES—H/TMOR- 
RHAGE. 

RETENTION    OF   THE    PLACENTA. 

At  our  last  meeting  I  spoke  of  haMiior- 
rhage  occurring  between  the  birth  of 
the  child  and  the  removal  of  the  pla- 
centa. I  recommended  you  not  to  wait 
longer  than  an  hour  and  a  half  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  mass,  even  if  there  were 
no  sanguineous  discharge ;  but  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time  to  introduce  the 
hand  into  the  uterus,  and  remove  it  if 
necessary.  But  I  also  inculcated  the  cau- 
tion, that  if  flooding  came  on  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in 
emptying  the  uterus,  that  an  opportunity 
might  be  given  it  of  contracting  itself  per- 
fectly. 

It  may,  however,  happen  that  you  are 
fearful  of  removing  the  placenta  yourself; 
that  you  are  diffident  in  your  own  capa- 
bilities ;  that  you  are  unwilling  to  act  in 
the  case  entirely  on  your  own  responsi- 
bility, and  desirous  of  obtaining  the  as- 
sistance of  a  friend.  It  is  possible  that 
you  may  somewhat  restrain  the  discharge 
in  the  interval  by  keeping  the  patient 
perfectly  quiet  in  the  posture  in  which  she 
has  been  delivered,  cooling  the  atmosphere 
of  the  apartment,  and  applying  cold  to 
the  hypogastric  region,  the  pubes,  and 
loins.  But  I  strongly  advise  those  of  you 
who  have  paid  the  necessary  attention  to 
this  department  of  medicine,  after  having 
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candidly  stated  to  the  friends  the  perilous 
nature  of  the  case,  rather  to  trust  to  your 
own  knowledge  than  to  waste  time  by 
sending  to  any  distance  for  assistance ; 
because  the  danger  is  urgent  and  immi- 
nent ;  and  because  the  lapse  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes, never  to  be  recalled,  may  depress 
the  patient  beyond  the  possibility  of  re- 
storation. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  since,  I  was 
sent  for  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
a  lady,  a  few  miles  from  London,  whom 
I  was  to  take  charge  of  in  her  expected 
labour,  but  who  had  been  seized  with 
flooding  suddenly  before  the  term  of  ges- 
tation had  expired.  On  arriving  at  the 
house  I  found  her  pale  and  faint  from  the 
loss  of  blood,  and  sulVering  under  the 
pains  of  uterine  contraction.  I  detected 
the  placenta  presenting  entirely  over  the 
OS  uteri,  which  was  dilating  slowly.  She 
was  of  a  debilitated  constitution,  having 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  abortions, 
and,  to  add  to  my  embarrassment,  was  a 
much- valued  personal  friend.  I  stnted  to 
her  husband  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
case,  and  the  necessity  for  speedy  delivery. 
He  was  kind  enough  to  assure  me  of  his 
confidence  in  the  propriety  of  any  means 
I  might  adopt,  and  at  the  same  time  of- 
fered, if  it  would  be  any  satisfaction  to  me, 
to  send  to  London  for  the  assistance  of  any 
gentleman  whom  I  might  name.  Had  time 
permitted,  I  would  most  thankfully  have 
requested  my  father's  presence ;  but  it  was 
very  evident,  that  if  the  discharge  con- 
tinued with  any  thing  like  the  violence  of 
the  previous  eruptions,  the  case  would  be 
hopeless  long  before  his  arrival  ;  and  I 
therefore  proceeded  immediately  to  my 
anxious  duty.  The  lady  was  delivered 
with  but  little  additional  loss,  but  con- 
tinued for  some  time  under  a  state  of  faint- 
ness,  and  even  suffered  a  slight  convulsion. 
She  rallied,  however,  and  gradually  re- 
covered her  former  health.  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  if  the  operation  had  been 
delayed  until  assistance  could  have  been 
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]>rocurc(l  from  town,  wc  should   have  had 
to  lanifiit  a  fatal  terininatioii. 

I  urij-ed  vou  also,  in  cases  where  morbid 
adhesion  existed,  to  use  your  best  endea- 
vours for  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the 
mass, — being  persuaded  that  a  woman  can 
scarcely  be  left  in  a  more  perilous  situation 
after  delivery, —  unless  indeed  extensive 
lacerations  or  contusions  of  the  maternal 
structures  have  occurred  during  labour, — 
than  with  portions  of  a  broken  placenta 
left  adherent  to  the  uterine  surface.  The 
danger,  indeed,  is  two-fold, — immediate 
and  remote;  — immediate,  from  haemor- 
rhage, produced  by  the  inability  of  the 
uterus  perfectly  to  contract  its  cavity,  and 
to  close  its  vessels,  while  any  portions  of 
the  placenta  remain  within  it;  and  re- 
mote, principally  from  the  effects  of  putre- 
faction. 

DISRUPTED    PLACENTA. 

Wlien  a  portion  of  the  placenta  is  left 
in  utero,  we  generally  observe  violent 
after-pains  returning  at  longer  or  shorter 
intervals,  preventing  sleep,  and  harassing 
the  patient  with  excessive  irritability.  By 
degrees  the  pain  becomes  more  continual, 
and  at  last  almost  incessant,  and  is  much 
increased  on  pressure  applied  over  the  hy- 
pogastric region,  and  on  putting  the  infant 
to  the  breast.  When  the  first  violent 
eruption  has  ceased,  the  uterine  discharge 
is  generallj'  moderate,  with  the  expulsion 
of  occasional  coagula.  In  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days  it  assumes  a  character 
far  from  natural;  it  becomes  sanious,  of  a 
dark  and  dirty  brown  colour,  putrescent,  and 
necessarily  highly  offensive  to  the  smell ; 
and,  together  with  the  exuding  fluid,  small 
shreds  of  putrid  placenta  will  sometimes 
pass.  Shortly  the  system  in  general  sym- 
pathizes with  the  unhealthy  state  of  the 
uterine  organ;  febrile  symptoms,  violent 
in  degree,  su])ervene,  usliered  in  by  one  or 
more  rigors;  the  pulse  soon  becomes  rapid, 
and  is  generally  small ;  there  is  heat  and 
dryness  of  skin,  es])ecially  on  the  abdo- 
men ;  immoderate  thirst ;  great  anxiety 
both  of  countenance  and  mind;  restless- 
ness, almost  amounting  to  jactitation; 
frecpicnt  sighings;  occasionally  vomiting, 
or  a  distressing  sensation  of  choking,  espe- 
cially on  attempting  to  take  fluids,  and  per- 
haps also  on  pressure  being  applied  to  the 
uterine  region;  uninterrupted  wakefulness'; 
a  diminution  in  the  secretion  of  milk  ;  the 
tongue  white,  loaded,  and  slimy,  or  red,  dry, 
and  shining;  and  there  is  more  or  less  head- 
ache, with  wandering  of  the  mind.  Some- 
times the  pain  iu  the  head  is  of  a  pulsatory 
character,  and  constant ;  at  others,  of  a 
sharp,  darting  kind,  and  intermitting. 
Another  very  common,  indeed  almost  uni- 
versal symptom,  is  erratic  pains  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,    most   usually 


darting  from  hip  to  hip,  or  situated  in  the 
region  of  the  diaphragm,  much  impediug 
respiration,  and  varying  in  intensity  as  in 
situation.  The  bowels  at  first  are  usually 
more  torpid  than  ordinary,  but  after  a 
time  they  become  much  relaxed,  and  there 
is  difficulty  in  cheeking  their  action.  As 
the  case  proceeds,  the  dangerous  symp- 
toms progressively  increase;  the  strength 
hourly  diminishes;  the  belly  swells,  and 
becomes  tense ;  low  delirium  supervenes ; 
the  tongue  acquires  the  typhoid  character; 
vomiting  of  dark  coflee-ground-like  matter 
occurs ;  the  extremities  become  cold ;  the 
foecal  evacuations  and  urine  are  voided  in- 
voluntarily; subsultus  tendinum  comes 
on ;  and  the  patient  sinks  within  a  week 
or  ten  days  after  deliver}-. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  the 
disease  runs  this  fatal  course.  Sometimes 
the  putrid  mass  is  thrown  off  from  the 
uterus,  and  relief  almost  instantaneously 
follows:  at  others,  the  symptoms  never 
assume  such  violence  of  form  ;  and  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day  from  delivery,  a  puru- 
lent discharge,  devoid  of  any  unpleasant 
smell,  ilows  from  the  vagina,  in  which 
filaments  of  the  placenta  are  discernible, 
and  which  often  lasts  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  I  sus])ect  this  discharge  to  be  a 
secretion  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
uterus,  consequent  on  inflammation,  and 
to  be  a  means  adopted  by  nature  to  get  rid 
of  the  offending  body,  and  always  hail  its 
appearance  as  one  of  the  best  signs  we 
can  observe.  I  seldom  saw  it  afforded  in 
such  quantity  as  materially  to  depress  the 
vital  j)o\vers,  and  still  less  frequently  have 
I  known  death  ensue,  where  it  had  been 
freely  formed.  At  other  times,  again,  but 
very  rarely,  the  remaining  portions  of  pla- 
centa become  the  nucleus  for  hydatidinous 
formations;  and  more  rarely  still,  I  be- 
lieve, they  are  actually  absorbed. 

Treatment. — When  the  hemorrhage  has 
ceased,  which  must  be  met  by  such  means 
as  have  more  than  once  been  insisted  on, 
our  treatment  must  entirely  depend  on 
the  violence  of  the  symptoms  present. 
The  bowels  must  be  moderately  opened  in 
the  first  instance,  and  their  action  re- 
strained afterwards,  if  inordinate;  the  irri- 
tability of  stomach  may  perhaps  be  al- 
layed by  eftervescent  draughts;  and  seda- 
tive medicines,  either  opium  itself,  or  those 
of  a  milder  kind,  will  generally  be  found 
useful.  There  exists  a  little  diflerence  of 
opinion  among  practical  men  as  to  the 
propriety  of  removing  the  after-pains  by 
opiate  remedies.  My  father  and  Blundell 
think  it  better  not  to  interfere  with  the 
uterine  contractions,  because  through  their 
agency  it  is  probable  the  irritating  mass 
may  be  expelled.  On  the  contrary,  others, 
as  Ingleby,  regard  opium  as  called  for. 
I'or  myself,  considering  the  distress  these 
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pains  produce,  I  think  it  better  to  alleviate 
them,  more  especially  as  they  frequently 
fail  in  producing  the  good  anticipated, 
and,  by  their  severity,  occasion  excessive 
irritability.  Bleeding  from  the  arm  will 
seldom  be  borne  with  impunity ;  but  more 
relief  will  he  obtained  by  the  application 
of  leeches  to  the  uterine  region.  I  have 
occasionally  found  benefit  from  coun- 
ter-irritants applied  to  the  side  of  the 
chest  or  that  part  where  the  sympathetic 
pain  was  most  acute ;  but  not  so  fre- 
quently as  I  could  have  desired.  As  these 
pains,  indeed,  are  usually  erratic,  and  de- 
pendent (as  I  presume)  on  the  state  of 
uterine  membrane,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  more  advantage  will  be  derived 
from  local  api)lications  to  tlie  uterus  or 
its  neighbourhood,  than  to  the  immediate 
seat  of  painful  sensation.  Under  this 
idea  I  have  generally  directed  my  atten- 
tion to  the  uterus,  and  my  means  to  over- 
coming the  disease  existing  in  its  struc- 
ture: next  to  leeches,  then,  I  have  thought 
relief  has  been  obtained  from  external 
fomentations,  and  particularly  injections 
of  warm  water  into  the  vagina  or  cavity  of 
the  uterus  itself.  If  the  os  uteri  be  not 
morbidly  tender,  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe 
may  be  passed  just  within  the  orifice ; 
but  if  this  attempt  should  give  much 
pain,  I  should  content  myself  with  merely 
washing  out  the  vagina  every  two  or 
three  hours.  The  application  soothes  the 
parts,  by  acting  as  an  internal  fomenta- 
tion, cleanses  them  of  any  putrid  fluid 
which  may  be  lodging  within  them,  and 
may  perhaps  even  tend  to  separate  the  ad- 
herent portions  of  placenta,  and  bring 
them  away.  A  weak  solution  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  lime  or  soda  may  be  substituted 
for  the  plain  water,  sometimes  with  ad- 
vantage. When  the  symptoms  of  excite- 
ment have  merged  into  those  of  depressed 
powers,  wine,  a?ther,  ammonia,  bark,  and 
aromatics,  may  be  used ;  but  their  efficacy 
in  restoring  the  system  to  a  healthy  state 
is  at  the  best  inconsiderable. 

ACCIBENTS  LIKELY  TO  HAPPEN  ON  AT- 
TEMPTS TO  REMOVE  THE  PLACENTA 
FROM  THE  UTERI'S,  BY  PULLING  AT 
THE    FUNIS. 

The  cautions  I  have  so  often  repeated 
regarding  the  necessity  of  waiting  until 
the  placenta  is  wholly  lodged  in  the 
vagina,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
withdraw  it  by  the  funis,  are  not  without 
their  object:  for  if  the  mass  be  adiierent, 
we  shall  either  separate  it  further  from  its 
attachment;  or  we  shall  break  it,  leaving 
a  part  in  utero ;  or  we  shall  ru])ture  the 
funis,  or  cause  it  and  the  membranes  to 
slip  away  from  the  bed  of  the  placenta ; 
or,  lastly,  we  shall  invert  the  uterus  it- 
self. Of  these  accidents,  breaking  the  funis 


is  the  least,  inverting  the  uterus  the  most 
dangerous,  in  its  consequences.  If  we  break 
the  funis,  we  certainly  lose  it  as  a  guide 
to  the  placenta ;  but  this  is  not  of  much 
importance.  We  can  pass  the  hand  into 
the  uterus,  and  remove  the  placenta,  when 
the  funis  is  broken  off,  almost  as  well  as 
when  it  is  entire,  and  its  value  as  a  guide 
is  on  the  whole  but  trifling.  If,  by  our 
improper  interference,  we  separate  a  larger 
portion  of  the  placenta,  we  shall  bring  on 
an  increase  of  hemorrhage,  which  will 
probably  require  the  manual  removal  of 
the  mass.  If  we  extract  only  a  part  of 
the  placenta,  leaving  a  large  portion  be- 
hind, we  shall  also  require  to  introduce 
the  hand  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
remainder.  But  it  is  possible  that  we 
may  even  invert  the  uterus:  for  if  the 
placenta  be  adherent  to  the  fundus  of  the 
organ,— if  the  adhesion  be  strong, —  if  the 
funis  does  not  give  way  to  the  force 
applied  to  it,— and  if  the  uterus  be  flaccid, 
and  have  not  contracted  round  the  mass, 
— the  fundus  will  descend,  pass  through 
the  OS  uteri  into  the  vagina,  and  the 
viseus  will  be  turned  inside  outwards,  as 
a  pocket  might  be. 

Whenever  this  serious  accident  has  hap- 
pened (which,  as  it  must  always  be  the 
consequence  of  improper  treatment,  I  trust 
will  never  occur  in  your  hands),  it  may  be 
known  by  the  placenta  still  remaining  ad- 
herent, though  perhaps  external  to  the 
vulva ;  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
sensitive  tumor  which  occupies  the  vagina ; 
and  by  the  womb  not  being  discernible 
above  the  pubes  by  the  hand  applied  over  the 
abdominal  parietes.  It  must  innnediately 
be  restored  to  its  former  state ;  for  the 
lapse  of  every  minate  will  be  of  conse- 
quence, since  the  longer  we  delay  the 
more  difliculty  shall  we  experience  in  its 
reduction.  For  this  purpose,  the  hand 
being  half-shut,  the  knuckles  are  to  be 
pressed  firmly  against  the  most  depending 
point  of  the  tumor;  when  the  part  will 
yield,  the  fundus  will  pass  up  with  a  sort 
of  jerk,  the  organ  will  be  restored  to  its 
natural  situation,  and  the  hand  will  occu])y 
the  cavity.  The  placenta  may  now  be  re- 
moved, as  before  recommendtd ;  and  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the  hand  the  greatest 
possible  care  must  be  taken  that  tlie  in- 
version,— of  which  there  is  some  proba- 
bility,—  does  not  occur  again.  Unless  this 
restoration  be  effected  within  a  few  mi- 
nutes of  the  time  when  the  accident  took 
place,  I  should  presume  cither  that  the 
uterus  could  not  be  reduced  at  all,  or  that 
the  ]i:i>morrhage  must  be  excessive. 

Barlow,  following  Puzos  and  Dionis, 
recommends  that  the  placenta  should  be 
separated  from  its  attachment  before  any 
attempt  is  made  to  replace  the  uterus. 
I  should  myself   much    prefer  acting-  as 
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just  advised,  because,  should  the  detach- 
ment be  eflected  while  the  uterus  remains 
in  its  inverted  state,  either  the  woman 
would  bleed  to  death  from  the  patulous 
orifices  of  the  exposed  vessels;  or,  if  such 
a  degree  of  contraction  took  place  as  to 
stop  the  hasniorrhage,  that  vciy  shrinking 
of  the  uterine  parietes  would  preclude  tlie 
possibility  of  restoring  it  to  its  natural 
state. 

Two  cases  of  inverted  uterus  have  come 
under  my  observation.  In  one  I  was  re- 
quested to  bo  present  at  the  inspection 
of  the  body  of  a  woman  who  had  died  from 
floodii'g  soon  after  delivery  ;  we  found  the 
uterus  completely  inverted,  and  lying  in 
the  vagina.  The  attendant  had  sejjarated 
the  placenta  after  the  accident,  and  had 
contented  himself  with  hiding  the  organ 
from  sight  within  the  external  parts.  The 
other  was  some  weeks  after  delivery.  The 
uterus  had  contracted  to  its  small  nnim- 
pregnated  size, — almost  as  well,  indeed,  as 
though  it  was  in  dtu  ;  but  the  patient  was 
draining  to  death  with  a  copious  foetid 
discharge.  The  case  presented  an  appear- 
ance, indeed,  almost  similar  to  this  speci- 
men [presenting  a  preparation.]  Of  the 
treatment  of  this  chronic  stage  of  inver- 
sion we  shall  speak  v.hen  the  organic  dis- 
eases of  the  uterus  become  the  subjects  of 
discussion. 

Errors  liable  to  he  committed. — The  errors, 
then,  that  you  are  liable  to  commit  in  a 
case  of  adherent  placenta  are  many.  You 
may  pull  too  violently  at  the  cord,  and 
cause  rupture  of  the  placenta,  rupture  of 
the  cord,  or  inversion  of  the  uterus.  You 
may  be  too  fond  of  removing  the  placenta 
by  the  introduction  of  the  hand  soon  after 
the  birth  of  the  child.  1  have  heard  some 
practitioners  boast  how  soon  they  can 
fetch  the  j)lacenta  after  the  birtli  of  the 
child.  Fetch  the  placenta,  indeed!  This 
fetching  of  tlie  placenta  has  destroyed 
more  women  than  all  the  accidents  in  la- 
bour combined.  You  may  also, — but  of 
this  there  is  less  danger,— delay  removing 
the  placenta  until  too  late,  when  the  pa- 
tient having  fainted  frequently,  lies  ga.sp- 
ing  and  tossing  about,  and  is  cold  in  the 
limbs,  and  a  cold  sweat  breaks  out  on  the 
neck.  Y(m  may  use  too  much  force  in  intro- 
ducing tlie  hand,  and  bruise  the  vagina  or 
uterus,  and  too  little  care  in  separating 
the  placenta,  leaving  a  greater  or  less  por- 
tion in  the  uterus.  You  may  suppose, 
because  you  can  feel  part  of  the  placenta, 
that  therefore  it  must  be  entirely  in  the 
vagina ;  and  you  may,  forgetting  the  pre- 
cepts inculcated,  endeavour  to  remove  it  by 
pulling  at  the  mass ;  you  may  therefore 
break  it,  withdraw  half,  and  allow  the  re- 
mainder to  lodge  in  the  uterus,  and  by  its 
putrefaction  to  become  the  occasion  of  that 
train  of  distressing  and  highly  dangerous 


sjTnptoms  which  I  have  this  morning  enu- 
merated; or,  lastly,  you  may  not  pay  suf- 
ficient attention  to  the  necessity  of  procur- 
ing a  thoroughly  contracted  uterus ;  you 
may  take  away  the  placenta,  and  leave 
that  organ  in  a  flaccid  state,  the  cause  of 
a  continuance  of  haemorrhage. 

The  mo.st  horrifying  case  of  mismanage- 
ment, perhaps,  that  ever  occurred  either 
in  medicine  or  surgery,  arose  from  an  ad- 
hesion of  the  placenta,  and  is  put  on  re- 
cord by  Dr.  Boys,  formerly  physician-ac- 
coucheur to  the  Westminster  General 
Dispensary.  He  was  present  at  the 
dissection  of  the  body,  together  with  Mr. 
Brookes,  Drs.  Hooper,  Fothergill,  and 
several  other  gentlemen.  They  found 
wanting— the  uterus,  right  ovarium  and 
tube,  part  of  the  vagina,  and  part  of 
the  left  fallopian  tube ;  the  greatest 
part  of  the  rectum,  cascum,  appendix 
venniformis,  the  ascending  portion  of  the 
colon,  the  right  side  of  the  transverse 
arch,  all  the  ilium  and  infei-ior  part  of  the 
jejunum,  —  altogether  many  feet  of  the 
small  intestines, — with  part  of  the  mesen- 
tery, and  the  greater  part  of  the  omentum 
majus,  which  had  been  torn  away  from  the 
right  side  of  the  large  curvature  of  the 
stomach.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  and  much  of 
the  jejunum,  were  torn  from  their  attach- 
ments. The  labour  occurred  on  Septem- 
ber 18th,  1807,  and  was  complicated  with, 
an  adherent  ]?lacenta.  The  attendant 
broke  the  placenta  by  pulling  at  the  funis. 
This  produced  luemorrhage,  and  he  left  the 
patient.  In  about  fifty  hours,  no  attempt 
having  been  made  to  relieve  her,  the  nur.se 
found  something  hanging  out  of  the  ex- 
ternal parts  ;  and  on  his  being  apprized  of 
it,  he  said  it  must  be  taken  away,  and 
placed  her  on  her  left  side  for  tluit  pur- 
pose. He  made  use  of  considerable  exer- 
tion, and  caused  great  pain.  He  then  or- 
dered a  pair  of  scissors  to  be  brought,  say- 
ing there  was  a  false  conception,  which 
must  be  removed:  while  using  them  the 
])atiunt  fainted,  and  died  immediately. 
The  parts  taken  away  v.-ere  preserved,  and 
proved  to  be  those  I  have  just  mentioned. 
We  could  scarcely  suppose  that  such  igno- 
rance and  barbarity  could  exist,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  conduct  of  this  case.  But, 
independently  of  the  precise  account 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Boys,  we  have  ni}'  fa- 
ther's testimonv'  in  corroboration  ;  for  he 
saw  the  parts  in  Mr.  Brookes's  dissecting 
room.  The  man  was  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey  for  murder,  and  was  acquitted. 

H.EMORRHAGE     SIKSEQUEXTLY    TO    THE 
REMOVAL  OF  THE   PLACENTA. 

Even  after  the  placenta  has  been  ex- 
pelled naturally,— or  more  frequently  after 
it  has  been  extracted  by  the  hand,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  atony  of  the  uterine  fibres, — 
(notwithstanding  that  the  labour  is  said  to 
be  terminated  so"  far  as  the  diflerent  stages 
are  concerned)  —  tlie  woman  is  liable 
to  a  continuance  of  the  hasmorrhagc,  or  to 
a  fresh  accession,  owing  to  the  want  of 
due  contraction  in  the  uterine  parietes. 

Cuuses.  —  We  shall  generally  find  that 
this  descri))tion  of  case  occurs  to  women  of 
relaxed  habit,  and  weak  muscular  fibre — 
to  those  who  have  borne  a  great  many 
children,  or  after  a  lingering  or  instru- 
mental labour;  or  in  cases  where  the 
child's  body  has  been  hurriedly  extracted 
after  the  head  is  born.  Exactly  the  same 
causes,  indeed,  will  produce  this  state,  as 
would  occasion  that  inertia  of  which  the 
retention  of  the  placenta  itself  is  the  con- 
sequence. 

Frequently,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  blood  escapes  externally ;  at  other 
times  it  is  retained  in  the  uterus.  A  coa- 
gulum  forms  at  the  os  uteri,  and  the  effect 
of  this  plug  is  obvious ;  the  blood  is  piuired 
out  from  the  open  vessels  into  the  uterine 
cavity,  is  prevented  flowing  forth,  but  con- 
tinues accumulating  within,  sometimes  to 
an  amazing  extent.  The  danger  is  even 
greater  than  when  the  ha^morrlmge  is  ex- 
ternal, both  because  the  case  may  be  over- 
looked, and  because  the  more  the  uterus  is 
distended, —  the  more  blood  the  cavity  con- 
tains,— the  larger  do  the  vessels  become,  di- 
lating in  tlieir  calibre  in  {proportion  as  the 
womb  increases.  The  organ  has  been 
known  to  acquire  a  size,  after  the  birth  of 
the  child  and  extraction  of  the  placenta, 
almost  as  large  as  it  was  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  labour,  so  that  its  fun- 
dus rises  above  the  umbilicus,  and  its  ca- 
vity contains  many  pints  of  blood.  Not- 
withstanding this  internal  accumulation, 
scarcely  a  stain,  perhaps,  appears  exter- 
nall}'. 

Sometimes  the  uterus  contracts  tolera- 
bly well  immediately  after  delivery,  and 
then  again  relaxes,  contractions  alternat- 
ing with  relaxation,  until  a  very  considera- 
ble quantity  of  blood  having  been  lost,  the 
patient  sinks.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I 
have  more  than  once  recommended  you  to 
examine  the  uterine  tumor  by  your  liand 
applied  over  the  abdomen,  three  or  four 
times  within  the  first  hour  after  delivery  ; 
and  not  to  leave  your  patient  until  you 
are  satisfied  of  the  perfect  and  continued 
contraction  of  the  organ. 

Still  another  sort  of  case  occurs,  which 
we  should  scarcely  expect, — a  dangerous 
degree  of  hiemorrhage  notwithstanding  the 
uterus  is  acting  powerfully,  as  evinced  by 
violent  after-pains.  We  lay  it  dov^n  as  a 
principle, — true  enough  in  general, — that 
the  more  strongly  the  womb  contracts  after 
delivery,  the  less  danger  is  there  of  bleed- 
ing; but  this  i^roposition  only  applies  to 


cases  where  the  cavity  is  empty.  If  it 
contain  a  portion  of  placenta,  or  any  other 
substance,  its  fibres  may  act  preternatu- 
rally  strongly,  to  expel  the  oflending  body; 
and  yet,  as  the  cavity  is  not  ])crfcctly 
closed,  hemorrhage  may  go  on  from  the 
uncontracted  vessels.  Now  occasionally 
the  eoagula  which  collect  within  the  womb 
acquire  such  a  degree  of  tenacity,  that 
they  adhere  to  the  internal  membrane  al- 
most as  firmly  as  the  placenta  itself  under 
morbid  agglutination  ;  and  there  is  nearly 
the  same  improbability  of  their  natural 
expulsion.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
manual  removal  of  the  fibrinous  mass, 
provided  it  can  be  accomplished  without 
injury,  offers  the  best  chance  of  safety. 

It  has  happened  to  me  within  the  last 
year  to  meet  with  four  or  five  cases  of  this 
kind,  in  which,  although  the  uterus  was 
small  and  tolerably  firm,  a  draining  of 
blood  to  an  alarming  extent  was  going  on, 
while  the  patient  was  harassed  with  al- 
most insufferable  after-jjains.  On  the  in- 
troduction of  the  hand  more  or  less  en- 
tirely within  the  uterus,  and  the  removal 
of  the  clots,  not  only  has  the  discharge 
ceased,  but  the  painful  contractions  have 
also  in  a  great  measure  disappeared. 

Of  all  these  three  states,  that  in  which 
the  uterus  enlarges  rapidly,  fills  with 
blood,  and  shews  no  disposition  to  con- 
tract, is  by  far  the  most  dangerous. 

Si/mptoms. — We  know  that  luemonhage 
is  going  on,  by  the  common  symptoms 
which  indicate  the  loss  of  blood.  The  co- 
lour vanishes  from  the  cheeks  and  lips ; 
the  pulse  flags  ;  fainting  occurs ;  the 
breathing  becomes  laborious,  and  drawn 
with  sighs;  the  extremities  lose  their 
warmth ;  jactitation  ensues,  and  peihaps 
vomiting.  Vomiting,  indeed,  is  not  an 
universal  symptom  of  loss  of  blood,  and 
seldom  comes  on  until  the  system  is  much 
depressed.  Under  great  exhaustion,  I  con- 
sider it  a  good  sign,  rather  than  a  bad  one; 
because  it  shews  that  the  nervous  system  is 
not  deadened,  but  that  impressions  are 
still  kept  up  between  parts  remote  from 
each  other,  by  means  of  sympathy  :  and  I 
think,  also,  that  the  very  efl'ort  of  vomit- 
ing tends  sometimes  to  induce  contraction 
in  the  uterus,  and  may  thus  be  the  means 
of  preservation.  We  also  know  that  flood- 
ing is  going  on,  if  it  be  external,  by  an 
examination  of  the  linen:  sometimes  we 
find  a  quantity  of  eoagula  expelled  upon 
the  napkins;  at  others,  that  part  of  the 
bed  in  which  the  woman  lies  is  soaked  with 
blood,  and  no  misa])prehension  can  arise  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  diminished  vital  energy. 
But  the  haemorrhage  may  l)e  internal  and 
concealed  ; — still  our  means  of  diagnosis 
is  easy  ancl  certain  :  the  simple  application 
of  the  hand  over  the  uterine  tumor  will  be 
sufficient  to  assure  us  of  its  state  ;  and  by 
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the  sensation  it  conveys,  we  judge  whether 
blood  is  pent  up  within  its  cavity.  If 
we  find  the  organ  large,  soft,  and  flaccid, 
and  if  it  yield  to  the  hand,  and  become 
liarder  when  pressure  is  made  upon  it,  and 
if  then  blood  passes  out  of  the  vagina 
with  a  gurgling  noise,  we  can  be  at  no 
loss  to  declare  the  case  one  of  concealed 
hemorrhage.  But,  on  the  contrary,  If 
the  patient  continue  fainting,  while  there 
is  no  external  flow — if  we  find  the  uterus 
as  small  as  a  fcjetal  head,  and  hard,  and 
observe  no  relaxation  in  its  structure — wc 
must  seek  some  other  cause  for  the  de- 
pressing symptoms  besides  loss  of  blood  : 
the  syncope  is  independent  of  haemor- 
rhage from  the  womb. 

Treatment. — Our  indication  under  he- 
morrhages after  the  expulsion  of  the  pla- 
centa, is  to  evacuate  the  uterus  so  as  to 
ensure  the  closure  of  its  cavity ;  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  rouse  the  flagging  powers  by  the 
judicious  use  of  stimuli.  Both  outward 
applications,  internal  remedies,  and  ma- 
nual operations,  will  assist  us  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  purpose.  Pressure, 
and  the  application  of  cold,  will  often  of 
themselves  prove  sufficient  to  restrain  the 
flow,  and  they  may  be  used  in  combination. 

Called,  then,  to  a  case  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  first  means  I  employ  is  the 
grasping  pressure  of  the  hand  to  the  uterine 
tumor  itself  It  is  not  enough  merely  to 
lay  the  open  I'alm  upon  the  abdomen,  and 
press  steadily  and  flatly  ;  but  a  squeezing 
or  kneading  action  should  be  used,  by 
which  the  organ  is  prevented  filling 
and  becoming  distended  with  blood,  and 
its  fibres  also  are  stimulated,  to  contract. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  jiatient  may 
complain  of  the  pain  you  are  putting  her 
to  ;  she  may  be  desirous  for  you  to  remove 
your  hand.  If  the  pain  she  experiences, 
however,  be  that  of  contraction,  her  en- 
treaties must  be  disregarded  ;  because  upon 
contraction  alone  her  ultimate  safety  will 
depend.  At  other  times  she  will  not  al- 
low you  to  leave  her  a  single  minute  j  she 
feels  so  much  comfort  from  the  pressure  of 
the  hand  and  from  the  support  which  the 
abdominal  parictes  receive,  and  she  expe- 
riences such  a  sensation  of  sinking  when 
that  pressure  is  removed,  that  she  feels 
ccmvinccd  she  will  faint  if  it  be  omitted. 
While  hemorrhage  is  going  on  with  any 
activity,  I  place  no  reliance  on  a  ban- 
dage, ho^^ever  tight  it  may  be  drawn,  or 
with  whatever  local  compresses  its  action 
may  be  aided.  I  cannot  think  any  folds 
of  linen  applied  over  the  uterine  region, 
can  secure  contraction  in  a  manner  at  all 
to  be  compared  to  the  grasping  pressure  of 
the  liaud. 

We  have  proof,  indeed,  that  even  the 
pressure  of  tlu'  baud  will  not  always  ])ro- 
duce  the  desired  cfltct :  but  other  means 


are  in  our  power,  efficacious  and  of  easj 
application  ;  and  of  these,  cold  may  next 
be  resorted  to.  A  napkin,  soaked  in  vine- 
gar and  water,  may  be  suddenly  laid  upon 
the  hypogastric  region,  and  the  uterus  will 
often  answer  the  stimulus  immediately. 
A  succession  of  cold  cloths  may  be  used  in 
this  way,  so  as  to  keep  the  temperature  of 
this  part  of  the  person  below  the  standard, 
and  pressure  may  be  used  occasionally  at 
the  same  time.  Should  the  bleeding,  how- 
ever, still  continue,  and  the  faintness  in- 
crease rather  than  diminish,  the  means  I 
next  adopt  (and  sometimes  this  is  much 
more  useful  than  any  other  mode  of  apply- 
ing cold)  is  dashing  a  quantity  of  cold  water 
u])on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
This  may,  perhaps,  appear  a  rough,  and 
neither  a  very  refined  nor  very  delicate 
mode  of  treatment;  but  the  case  is  of  a 
highly  dangerous  character,  and  all  other 
considerations  must  give  way  to  ensuring 
the  patient's  safety.  It  is  an  universal  ob- 
servation, that  a  slight  degree  of  cold,  ap- 
plied  suddenly  and  with  a  shock,  will  pro- 
duce a  greater  eflect  than  a  more  intense 
one  continued  for  some  time.  Thus  Gooch 
gives  us  an  instance  in  which  the  uterus 
was  stimulated  to  contract  by  a  quantity  of 
water,  the  temperature  of  the  chamber, 
thrown  suddenly  from  an  ewer  on  the  ab- 
domen, although  it  had  not  answered  to 
the  application  of  ice,  which  had  been 
used  previously  for  a  considerable  period. 

We  may,  however,  still  be  foiled,  and 
must  resort  to  other  means.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  hand  into  the  uterine  cavity 
may  next  be  put  in  practice,  and  it  seldom 
fails  in  producing  the  contraction  we  de- 
sire. You  may  inquire,  then,  why  we 
should  not  introduce  the  hand  immediately 
the  hemorrhage  becomes  alarming?  Be- 
cause it  is  better  first  to  adopt  less  harsh 
means.  The  introduction  of  the  hand  is 
always  to  be  avoided,  if,  by  any  other 
method,  we  can  produce  the  same  measure 
of  good,  without  the  chance  of  injury: 
but  yet  there  are  many  states  that  fully 
warrant  even  this  proceeding.  The  coat, 
then,  must  be  taken  oil',  the  left  hand  and 
arm  grca--ed,  and  passed  gently  into  the 
uterus,  and  the  parietes  mav  be  stimulated 
by  the  fingers  moved  within  it;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  right  hand  grasps  it 
externally  ;  or,  as  Gooch  recommends,  the 
bleeding  vessels  may  be  compressed  with 
the  knuckles  within,  while  the  uterine  tu- 
mor is  pressed  upon  without;  and  by  this 
combination  of  external  and  internal  pres- 
sure, it  is  seldom  that  we  shall  not  suc- 
ceed in  putting  a  stop  to  the  discharge. 
If  there  be  any  fibrinous  coagula  adhering 
to  the  internal  membrane,  these  must  be 
removed  as  cautiously  as  we  should  sepa- 
rate the  placenta. 

Some  cases,  however,  will  not  even  yield 
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to  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  other  expe- 
dients are  reeommended — such  as  injecting 
a  (luantity  <>'  oold  water,  vinegar,  or  other 
astringents,  into  the  uterus  itself.  This  is  a 
plan  1  never  had  recourse  to;  but  Gooeh  used 
to  declare,  he  was  not  happy  in  attending  a 
case  of  labour  unless  he  had  his  syringe  in 
his  pocket.  Ice  has  also  sometimes  been 
introduced  into  the  uterus  with  advantage, 
either  naked,  or  wrapped  in  linen  or  flan- 
nel. A  small  (juantity  of  ice  may  be  pro- 
cured from  a  neighbouring  confectioner's, 
held  in  the  hand  till  the  et)rncrs  are  round- 
ed oft",  and  then  passed  into  the  cavity ; 
the  fear  of  freezing  the  living  structures 
being  always  uppermost  in  the  mind. 
Again  :  it  has  l)een  recommended  that  we 
should  use  the  tampon— that  we  should 
stuft'  the  vagina,  or  even  the  uterus,  with 
cloths  steeped  in  any  astringents  at  hand. 
To  tills  application,  under  such  circum- 
stances, you  may  recollect  I  have  already 
decidedly  objected ;  because  the  blood  is 
not  preserved  in  the  woman's  vessels  b}' 
filling  either  the  vagina  or  the  uterus;  it  is 
escaping  through  their  orifices,  and  collect- 
ing in  the  uterine  cavity  ;  and  as  the  womb, 
by  the  presence  of  the  plug,  is  prevented 
contracting,  the  very  object  which^we  wish 
to  gain  is  defeated  by  our  own  anxious  care. 
Of  remedies  acting  through  the  agency 
of  the  stomach,  stimuli  (domestic  or  medi- 
cated), opium,  the  acids,  and  the  ergot, 
are  the  chief  in  use.  The  cautions  rcs])eet- 
ing  the  use  of  s])irits,  ammonia,  and  other 
substances  which  powerfully  excite  the  ar- 
terial system,  I  need  not  here  repeat. 
They  are  only  admissible — so  long  as  there 
is  a  chance  of  active  hemorrhage  continu- 
ing— when  the  powers  are  sunk  so  low 
that  there  is  immediate  and  imminent  dan- 
ger present.  I  have  stated  that  opium,  in 
large  doses,  is  very  much  extolled  in  cases  of 
flooding, especially  by  Professors  Burns,Ha- 
milton,  and  Dr.  Stewart,  but  that  I  consider 
it  a  medicine  perfectly  inadmissible  unless 
the  uterus  have  entirely  contracted,  when 
the  danger  of  fresh  bleeding  is  gone  by. 
Opium  certainly  acts  as  acordial,  lulling  the 
irritability  of  the  patient,  and  jirodueing  a 
sleep,  or  at  any  rate  a  composing  stupor; 
but  it  also  takes  oft'  both  muscular  and 
uterine  action  :  it  disables  the  uterus,  there- 
fore, from  contracting,  even  were  it  so  dis- 
posed :  and  if  the  proposition  be  true,  that 
on  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  alone  we 
are  to  rely  for  the  patient's  ultimate  safety, 
how  contradictory  does  it  not  appear  to  re- 
sort to  a  medicine  whose  very  action  tends 
to  prevent  the  eflcct  desired  !  It  has  been 
objected,  that  although  opium,  in  small 
quantities,  takes  away  uterine  action,  yet, 
in  large  doses,  it  produces  the  very  op])osite 
result,  and  excites  contraction.  This  pro- 
position is  at  variance  with  common  sense, 
with  all  analogy  of  the  actions  of  other 


drugs,  and  with  my  experience.  I  have 
often  seen,  at  the  commencement  of  la- 
bour, uterine  action  suspended  l)y  what 
would  be  considered  a  large  dose  of  opium  ; 
and  if  the  same  quantity  will  take  away 
action  at  the  beginning  of  labour,  is 
it  reasonable  to  suj)pose  it  will  excite  it 
at  the  termination  ?  Rut  it  may  be  said 
the  experience  of  practitioners  of  eminence 
proves  the  value  of  opium  in  the  ease  un- 
der consideration ;  and  that  there  is  no 
reasoning  against  experience.  I  by  no 
means  deny  tliat  many  patients  have  done 
well  after  the  exhibition  of  large  doses  of 
opium, but  that  circumstance  by  no  means 
proves  that  the  drug  was  the  agent  of  their 
jircservation.  I  should  be  inclined  to  at- 
tribute the  recovery  to  other  causes,  inde- 
j)cn('ently  of  the  exhibition  of  the  medi- 
cine. I  strongly  recommend  oi)ium  in 
large  doses  and  the  solid  form,  in  those 
eases  of  irritability  })roduced  l)y  a  loss  of 
blood  which  had  jireviously  taken  place ; 
but  that  only  when  the  uterus  is  contracted 
and  the  danger  from  flooding  is  past. 

We  should  act  unwisely  to  trust  much  to 
any  of  the  mineral  acids  in  these  danger- 
ous eases,  but  they  may  be  exhibited  in 
combination  with  the  use  of  other  means, 
and  generally  act  as  grateful  refrigerants. 
The  ergot  seems  to  be  indicated,  as  the 
grand  object  is  to  produce  uterine  con- 
traction :  it  may  be  combined  with  an 
acid.  I  am  persuaded  I  have  witnessed 
cases  of  after-haemorrhage,  in  which  it  has 
been  exhibited  with  decided  advantage. 

TiansJ'nsien.  —  (^ur  last  resource  is  the 
transfusion  of  blood  into  tlie  system  of 
the  dying  patient, —  a  means  most  power- 
ful in  arresting  the  vital  spirit,  even  as  it 
flutters  with  tremulous  delay  upon  the  lip. 
To  Dr.  Blundell  is  due  the  merit  of  having 
restored  the  practice,  of  advocating  its 
adoption  with  all  the  force  of  his  powerful 
mind,  and  proving  its  cfhcaey  both  by  rea 
soning  and  experiment.  But  transfusion 
can  be  of  little  use,  unless  contraction  have 
taken  place  in  the  uterine  parietes.  It  is 
evident  that,  while  the  vessels  remain  pa- 
tulous, the  more  we  excite  the  arterial 
system,  the  more  likely  is  the  flooding  to 
continue,  as  is  demonstrated  in  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  stimulants.  If,  then,  by  in- 
fusing blood  while  the  uterine  structure 
remains  flaccid,  we  cause  the  heart  to  beat 
more  forcibly,  the  fluid  will  again  exude 
through  the  open  vessels ;  and  we  might 
inject  ad  infinitum,  the  arteries  emptying 
themselves  as  the  veins  become  distended. 
But  the  case  is  very  dift'erent  when  we  have 
closed  the  vessels  through  which  the  blood 
escapes ;  it  is  then  retained  in  the  body, 
forms  a  part  of  the  circulating  current,  re- 
vives the  patient  by  its  action  on  the 
brain,  and  restores  her  fnun  temporary 
dtuth  to:  life.     1  would  restrict  the  prac-. 
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tice  of  transfusion,  then,  to  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  no  chance  of  the  blood  again 
escaping;  and  I  think  it  woiihi  be  most 
useful  when  the  placenta  has  been  re- 
moved— when  the  uterus  has  contracted  — 
when  the  haemorrhage  that  had  caused  the 
depression  has  ceased — but  when  the  pa- 
tient remains  fainting  and  in  danger,  una- 
ble to  be  roused  by  stimuli  taken  into  the 
stomach,  and  without  u  well-grounded 
hope  of  restoration  being  effected  by  her 
own  proper  powers. 

In  such  cases  I  have  little  doubt  that 
transfusion  maybe  most  valuable;  but  if 
it  becomes  a  common  practice,  I  am  per- 
suaded it  will  often  be  employed  unneces- 
sarily. This  opinion  I  form  from  having 
seen  many  women  recover  without  the 
operation  of  transfusion,  who  seemed 
scarcely  to  have  a  chance  of  life.  If  in 
these  cases  the  means  under  consideration 
had  been  used,  the  credit  of  the  recovery 
would  have  been  given  to  the  operation, 
and  strong  arguments  might  have  been 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  propriety  of  the 
measure. 

It  is  astonishing  how  tenacious  of  life 
some  systems  appear  under  uterine  he- 
morrhage, and  how  easily  others  will  let  it 
glide  away.  The  necessity,  then,  of  such 
means  in  any  particular  ease,  will  be  a 
(juestion  of  the  greatest  nicety.  If  em- 
ployed while  active  hipmorrhage  is  going 
on,  it  will  be  useless;  if  delayed  until  the 
breathing  has  quite  ceased,  it  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  followed  by  restoration;  if 
commonly  practised,  it  will  many  times  be 
resorted  to  un^ecessaril3^ 

Mode  of  performing  tramfusion. —  Blundell, 
with  much  ingenuity,  has  contrived  an 
instrument,  named  by  him  the  impeltur,  by 
which  the  blood  may  be  at  once  trans- 
fu<^ed  from  one  system  to  the  other,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  stagnate  in  a  vessel ; 
but  as  this  is  rather  a  cumbrous  machine, 
and  difficult  to  adjust,  and  especially  as 
the  same  enlightened  physiologist  has 
])roved  beyond  dispute  that  the  vital  fluid 
loses  little  or  none  of  its  valuable  pro- 
])crties  by  being  collected  in  a  cuj),  ab- 
sorbed by  a  syringe,  and  afterwards  in- 
jected,— provided  no  time  be  unnecessarily 
wasted, —  I  shall  merely  describe  the  mode 
he  adoi)ts  of  jierforming  the  operation  bv 
a  common  syringe.  The  instrument 
should  be  of  brass,  tinned  inside,  capable 
of  containing  between  two  and  three 
ounces,  jjcrfectly  air-tight,  and  clean  from 
oil.  Two  or  three  ])ersons, — males  in  pre- 
ference to  females,  from  their  less  liability 
to  faint, — being  in  readiness  to  sui)ply  the 
blood,  one  of  the  i)aticnt's  veins  at  the 
bend  of  the  elbow  must  be  laid  Ijare  to 
the  extent  of  an  inch,  and  divested  of  its 
cellular  wel) ;  an  aperture  must  then  be 
made  into   it  of  about  a  lino  in  length. 


The  blood  must  be  drawn  from  one  of  the 
bystanders  in  a  full  stream,  about  three 
ounces  must  be  received  into  a  conical  cu2> 
or  tumbler,  and  absorbed  as  soon  as  it  is 
collected:  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  must 
be  raised  i>er])endicularly,  and  the  piston 
slowly  ])r<i])clled  upwards,  to  expel  any 
air  that  might  have  passed  into  the  in- 
strument :  its  point  must  afterwards  be 
inserted  in  the  a;)erture  formed  in  the 
vein,  and  the  blood  slowly  propelled  to- 
wards the  heart.  Blundell  recommends 
that  no  ligature  should  be  put  upon  the 
patient's  arm  below  the  wound ;  but 
Waller  thinks  it  better  to  secure  the  vein, 
by  passing  a  blunt  pointed  probe  entirely 
under  it,  having  dissected  it  away  from 
its  surrounding  attachments ;  and  this 
particularlj',  lest  blood  should  escape  from 
the  incision,  and  embarass  the  operator. 
The  chief  delicacy  of  the  o])eration  con- 
sists in  regulating  the  quantity  used,  and 
in  adjusting  the  velocity  with  v.hich  it  is 
injected  to  the  diminished  power  of  the 
arterial  system.  If  we  throw  it  in  with 
too  much  force,  we  maj'  choke  the  heart, 
and  death  will  be  the  consequence:  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  too  tardy  in 
our  operations,  the  blood  may  partially 
coagulate,  and  be  rendered  unfit  for  the 
purposes  of  life.  We  may  inject  a  se- 
cond, third,  and  fourth  syringe  full,  deli- 
berately watching  bet^^  ecu  each  the  eflect 
produced.  Twelve  or  fourteen  ounces 
will  most  probably,  at  the  highest  average, 
be  sufficient,  if  any  advantage  is  to  result 
from  our  endeavours  :  for,  since  we  know 
that,  although  a  i)atient  will  sometimes 
bear  a  large  loss  of  lilood  with  comparative 
impunity,  the  addition  of  a  very  few 
ounces  more  may  irrecoverably  depress 
her,  so  I  think  we  may  reasonably  iiifer 
that  a  small  quantity  added  to  the  sys- 
tem, after  a  great  diminution  has  been 
sustained,  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  it  to 
the  necessary  point;  unless,  indeed,  the 
nervous  energy  be  too  much  sunk  to  be 
roused  by  any  means  that  human  ingenuity 
could  devise. 

I  have  directed,  that  if  <rnHs/i/sion  should 
a])pear  necessary,  human  blood  should  be 
used  for  the  purpose;  and  this  recommen- 
dation is  founded  on  experiments  first,  in 
modern  times,  performed  by  Dr.  Leacock, 
of  Barbadocs,  and  made  known  through 
the  medium  of  his  inaugural  tliesis,  printed 
in  Edinburgh  in  1817;  and  afterwards 
frequently  repeated  and  varied  by  Dr. 
Blundell.  These  experiments  prove  that 
the  blood  of  one  genus  of  animals  is  unfit  to 
carry  on  the  functions  of  life,  when  injected 
into  the  system  of  an  indi\idual  of  another 
genus.  If  human  lildud,  for  instance,  be 
injected  into  the  veins  of  a  dog,  after  the 
animal  has  been  bled  to  syncope,  resusci- 
tatiou  for  a  time  occurs  ;  but  it  is  not  last- 
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iiiiT — the  ])o\vers  soon  begin  to  droop,  and 
after  a  jieriod,  varvinc;  from  a  few  minutes 
to  some  hours  of  languid  existence,  death 
takes  place.  Thus,  then,  we  must  never 
think  of  employing',  for  the  purjiose  in 
question,  any  other  blood  than  that  de- 
rived from  the  human  subject. 

Management  of  a  patient  after  dangerous 
h-rmorrhage. — When  a  woman  has  suffered 
ha>morrliage  to  any  dangerous  extent,  al- 
though the  uterus  may  have  become  firmly 
contracted,  and,  to  her  own  feelings,  she  is 
comparatively  comfortable  ;  yet  she  must 
by  no  means  be  considered  safe  for  many 
hours;  because  the  organ  may  again  re- 
lax, and  with  a  return  of  the  relaxation 
there  may  be  a  return  of  the  bleeding.  It 
behoves  us,  then,  to  guard  against  such  a 
possibility;  and  the  best  mode  of  preven- 
tion is  to  keep  her  perfectly  quiet,  to  allay 
irritability,  and  solicit  sleep  by  a  mode- 
rately large  dose  of  oi>ium,  and  to  sustain 
her  by  a  frequent  sui)])ly  of  fluid  nourish- 
ment in  small  quantities.  Strict  injunc- 
tions, then,  must  be  given  that  she  should 
not  be  moved  for  many  hours.  In  ordinary 
cases,  after  labour  we  require  that  an  hour 
and  a  half,  or  two  hours,  should  elapse, 
before  the  patient  is  placed  in  bed  in  the 
position  she  is  to  retain,  and  her  linen 
changed  ;  but  after  haemorrhage,  we  shall 
frequently  find  it  necessary  to  keep  her  in 
the  same  position  for  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
liours,  or  even  longer.  A  bandage  may 
perhaps  be  applied,  but  beyond  that  no  al- 
teration should  be  made  in  her  person. 
RIany  cases  are  on  record,  where  a  patient, 
having  suflered  hasmorrhage,  has  been 
placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  her  person  made  more  comforta- 
ble, and  has  fallen  down  dead  upon  the 
bed ;  others,  where  moving  from  one  side 
of  the  bed  to  the  other  has  produced  syn- 
cope, and  even  death ;  and  some,  where 
the  same  fatal  consequence  has  followed 
the  slight  exertion  of  raising  the  head  above 
the  level  of  the  shoulders  :  so  that  wc  can- 
not be  too  cautious  in  allowing  the  least 
disturbance.  The  room  may  be  darkened 
and  well  ventilated ;  opium  may  be  given, 
with  a  little  stimuli,  if  necessary  ;  and  such 
nutrient  fluids  as  are  most  easy  of  digestion 
should  be  exhibited  at  stated  intervals. 
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Kept  diuing  a  Voyage  from  England  to  New 
South  Wales,  and  on  the  return  to  England, 
by  way  of  Batavia,  Fedir  Coast,  Singa- 
pore, (5)C. 

By  George  Bennett,  Esq. 

We    .sailed    from   Plyniouth    for    New 
South  Wales,  ou  the  4tb  of  May,  1832; 


and  on  the  9th  of  May,  in  latitude 
47'^  3  north,  and  long-itude  O''  41  west, 
a  poor  linnet,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  blown  off  the  shore,  came  on  board, 
and  was  easily  captured  by  the  band, 
appearino-  quite  exhausted  :  it  was 
placed  in  a  caoe,  wliere  it  remained 
tranquil,  but  would  neithereat  or  drink: 
on  the  following  morning'  it  was  found 
dead. 

On  the  same  day  a  fine  large  male  bird, 
of  the  Hamatopus  ostraleyus,  or  oyster 
catcher,  alighted  on  tlie  deck  of  the  ship, 
was  captured,  and  after  being  examined, 
was  again  set  at  liberty,  and  in  the  even- 
ing we  saw  nothing  more  of  it.  There 
are  several  species  of  this  genus,  differ- 
ing in  size  and  other  characteristic  dif- 
ferences. 

The  migratory  character  of  some 
classes  of  birds  and  insects  has  often 
engaged  the  attention  of  naturalists. 
Many  not  of  a  migratory  character  have 
visited  ships  in  great  numbers  when 
some  distance  from  the  land,  having 
been  blown  off  during  strong-  gales, 
and  unable  to  regain  the  shore. 

Off  the  coast  of  Cochin  China,  in 
October  1830,  we  had  doves,  (which, 
when  they  alight  on  a  ship,  the  super- 
stition of  the  Venetian  sailors  regard 
as  the  token  of"  a  prosperous  voy- 
age), swallows,  and  other  small  birds, 
as  well  as  three  hawks  of  different 
sizes,  \\hich  had  perhaps  been  blov^'n 
off  the  land  with  them,  or  had  followed 
in  hopes  of  making  tlie  little  emigrants 
their  prey.  One  of  the  hawks  was 
killed,  when  perched  on  the  royal-mast 
head,  with  a  swallow  in  his  claws, 
which  he  was  in  the  act  of  devouring. 

Off  the  coast  of  France  numbers  of 
larks  annually  perish  from  being  blown 
off  the  land  by  storms,  and  they  have 
often  sought  refuge  on  board  ships 
which  may  have  been  near  the  coast 
at  the  time,  in  incredible  numbers. 

Beautiful  butterflies  and  other  insects 
have  also  alighted  on  board  ships  in 
great  numbers  from  similar  migrating 
and  other  causes.  It  was  not  long 
since  that  several  ships,  off  the  coast 
of  Devonshire,  were  visited  by  mul- 
titudes of  that  rare  and  splendid  moth 
in  England,  the  Acheroiitia  atropos, 
or  Death's  head  hawk  moth,  which 
were  captured  in  great  numbers  by  the 
crew.  The  larva  of  tiiis  sjilendid  moth 
is  usually  found  in  potatoe  fields.  Could 
these  insects  Jjave  congreg'ated  together, 
and  have  been  emio-ratiiig,  when  cap- 
tured ou  board  the  snips.'' 
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It  is  supposed  that  the  flight  of  the 
swallow,  when  emig^rating',  is  not  less 
than  fil'tj  miles  an  hour;  so  that,  when 
aided  hy  the  wind,  they  soon  reach 
warmer  latitudes.  Spallanzani  calcu- 
lated that  the  swallow  can  fly  at  the 
rate  of  92  miles  an  hour;  and  that  of 
liawks  and  several  other  tribes  to  be 
15(1  miles. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  denied  tliat 
swallows  were  birds  of  passage  ;  and  the 
opinion  was,  that  during  the  winter 
they  remained  in  a  torpid  state  under 
water,  or  in  some  secret  recesses :  at 
last,  M.  Adanson,  in  his  History  of 
Senegal,  p.  67,  makes  the  following 
observation  in  proof  of  swallows  being 
birds  of  passage  : — "  The  6th  of  Oc- 
tober, at  half-past  six  in  tlie  evening, 
being  about  fifty  leagues  from  the  coast, 
(between  the  islands  of  Goree  and  Sene- 
gal), four  swallows  came  to  take  up 
their  night's  lodgings  on  the  ship,  and 
alighted  on  the  shrouds.  I  easily 
caught  all  four,  and  knew  them  to  be 
true  European  swallows.  This  lucky 
accident  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion 
I  had  formed,  that  these  birds  pass  tlie 
seas  to  get  into  the  countries  of  the 
Torrid  Zone  at  the  approach  of  winter 
in  Europe :  indeed,  I  have  since  re- 
marked that  they  do  not  appear  at  Senegal 
but  at  tliat  season,  with  quails,  Avagtails, 
kites,  and  some  other  birds  of  passage, 
which  come  thither  every  year  when 
driven  by  cold  from  the  temperate  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  A  fact  no  less  worthy 
of  remark  is,  that  the  swallows  do  not 
build  in  Senegal  as  in  Europe;  they 
rest  every  night,  either  in  pairs  or  soli- 
tary, in  the  sand  upon  the  sea  shore, 
which  thcv  prefer  to  an  inland  situa- 
tion*." 

Off"  the  Island  of  Lu^onia,  soon  af- 
ter leaving  Manilla,  on  a  former  voy- 
age, our  sliip  was  visited  by  a  great 
number  of  swallows,  as  well  as  other 
birds,  which  accompanied  us  as  far 
as  the  Cocliin-Chinese  coast,  when 
but  few  remained.  Many  perislied  dur- 
ing the  passage  down  the  China  sea, 
which  was  at  this  season  of  the  year 
(September)  against  the  monsoon.  At 
night  they  took  refuge  on  board  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tiie  ship  ;  some  took  pos- 
session of  the  boats  and  even  the  cabins. 
Several  were  seen  nestled  together  on 
some  clothes  in  the  chief  ofiicer's  cabin, 
and  were  sufl'ered  to  remain  unmolested 


•  Cited   ill    the   Corr.   of   Liunueus,  by    Sir   J. 
smith.    Vol.  i.  i)\'-  -i^i  -i'J- 


until  the  morning,  when  the  cabin  door 
was  opened,  and  they  took  their  dejiar- 
turc,  flying  about  the  ship,  again  taking 
refuge  at  night  on  board.  Flics,  of 
whicii  we  had  great  numbers  on  leaving 
port,  had  almost  all  disa])peared,  which 
we  attribute  to  the  presence  of  our  in- 
sectivorous swallows. 

"  Some  insects  are  very  local,  while  a 
few,  on  the  contrary,  are  con)nion  to  re- 
mote countries,  between  « Inch  the  Tor- 
rid Zone  and  the  ocean  intervene.  Thus 
our  painted  lady  butterfly  (Vaiirssa  car- 
dui)  re-appears  in  New  Holland  and  Ja- 
pan with  scarcely  a  varying  streak*.  The 
same  species  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  {cw 
insects  which  are  universally  dispersed 
over  the  earth,  being  found  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  ami  America;  and  its  wide 
range  is  the  more  interesting,  because  it 
seems  explained  by  its  migratory  in- 
stinct, seconded,  no  doubt,  by  a  capacity, 
enjoyed  by  few  species,  of  enduring  a 
great  diversity  of  temperature. 

A  vast  swarm  of  this  species,  forming 
a  column  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
broad,  was,  a  few  years  since,  observed 
in  the  Canton  de  Vaud  ;  they  traversed 
the  country  with  great  rapidity  from 
north  to  south,  all  flying  onwards  in  re- 
gular order,  close  together,  and  not 
turning  from  their  course  on  the  a])- 
proach  of  other  objects.  Professor  Bo- 
nelli,  of  Turin,  observed,  in  March  of 
the  same  year,  a  similar  swarm  of  the 
same  species,  also  directing  their  flight 
from  north  to  south,  in  Piedmont,  in 
such  immense  numbers,  that  at  night 
the  flowers  were  literally  covered  with 
them.  They  had  been  traced  from 
Colli,  Raconi,  Susa,  &c.  A  similar 
flight  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  is 
recorded  by  M.  Louch,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Turin.  The  fact  is 
the  more  worthy  of  notice,  because  the  ca- 
terpillars of  this  butterfly  are  not  grega- 
rious, but  solitary  from  the  moment  that 
they  are  hatched;  and  this  instinct  re- 
mains dormant,  while  generation  after 
generation  ])asscs  away,  till  it  suddenly 
displays  itself  in  full  energy  when  their 
numbers  happen  to  be  in  excessf."  I 
recollect  one  year  at  Colombo,  in  the 
Island  of  Ceylon  (but  in  what  month  I 
do  not  recollect,  and  have  no  memo- 
randa to  guide  me),  a  quantity  of  but- 
terflies, ju'incipally  of  one  species,  passed 
down  the  road  in   a  northerly  direction. 


•  Kirljy  .iiiil  Speiicu.     Vol.  iv.  p.  48". 
+  Lyell's  Principles   ot  Gtulwy.     Vol.  ii.  np, 
113,114. 
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The  number  was  almost  incredible;  and 
Mb  list  the  main  body  kept  a  direct 
course,  others  deviated  from  it,  and 
alig-hted  upon  the  flowers  which  grew 
])rofuselj  on  the  road  side :  this  conti- 
nued for  most  part  of  the  day  for  several 
successive  days. 

A  ship,  w  hen  outward  bound  to  Syd- 
ney, New  South  Wales,  from  Eng-land, 
was  visited,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1832, 
in  latitude  22  deg-.  6  min.  north,  and 
longitude  23  deg.  50  min.  west,  with 
numbers  of  a  large  species  of  Grill  us, 
having  the  upper  part  of  the  body  dark- 
green  and  scarlet,  abdomen  yellow, 
wings  dark-green,  and  they  were  about 
four  inches  long ;  the  same  species  was 
immediately  recognized  by  the  passen- 
gers and  ofRcei's  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  the  ship  touched  during 
the  same  voyage. 

The  wind  was  from  N.E.  by  E.  a 
fresh  trade  breeze.  These  insects  con- 
tinued about  the  ship  for  several  succes- 
sive days  (one  day  several  being  cap- 
tured, the  next  perhaps  only  a  few  strag- 
gling specimens),  until  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober, in  latitude  11  deg.  6  min.  north, 
and  longitude  24  deg.  55  min.  west, 
which  was  the  last  day  on  which  any 
were  seen. 

On  the  8th  of  October  it  was  as- 
certained, by  the  chart,  that  the  ship 
was  distant  360  miles  from  the  near- 
est part  of  the  African  coast,  and  a 
distance  of  nearly  300  miles  from  the 
Ca])e   Yerd   islands.     For  three  subse  • 

?[uent  days  they  had  a  fresh  trade  win<l 
rom  N.  E.  by  E.  steady. 

On  the  11th  of  October  the  ship  was 
distant  100  miles  from  the  nearest  of  the 
Cape  Verd  islands,  and  480miles  from  the 
nearest  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa;  and 
on  the  14tli  of  October,  tlie  distance  of 
the  ship  from  the  nearest  jjart  of  the 
African  coast  was  480  miles,  and  to  the 
southward  of  the  Cape  Verd  islands 
220  miles. 

There  was  nothing  further  interesting 
in  natural  history  until  off  ^ladcira,  in 
a  brief  calm  ;  when  several  of  the  mol- 
luscous animals  were  taken  with  the 
dipping-net  from  the  chains. 

On  the  16th  of  Mav,  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  southward  of  Madeira,  a 
shark  (Carcharias)  was  seen;  and  by 
aid  of  the  dipping-net,  some  medusa; 
and  a  species  of  vellela  (V.  scaphidea 
of  Leach)  were  captured.  The  vellela 
was  colourless,  probably  a  dead  speci- 
men, but  it  had  two  substances  attached 


to  each  side  of  the  crest  by  a  short  thin 
pedicle :  the  weight  of  these  sacs  kept 
the  animal,  when  in  the  water,  with 
the  crest  downwards,  and  the  disc  con- 
sequently uppermost,  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  On  placing  these  substances 
under  a  powerful  microscope,  they  were 
seen  to  consist  of  distinct  cells,  or  discs, 
each  containing  a  moving  body,  in  a 
state  of  constant  gyration. 

The  sacs  (or  whatever  else  we  may 
call  tliem)  appear  to  the  naked  eye  to 
be  globular,  studded  with  s])ots,  dia- 
phanous, colourless,  and  globose.  It  is 
either  a  nidus  attached  to  the  velella, 
(which  was  dead,)  or  it  may  be  a 
distinct  animal  thus  existing  in  groups 
or  colonies.  Perhaps,  instead  of  glo- 
bose, the  form  may  be  compared  to 
a  flat  substance  rolled  inwards.  There 
could  be  clearly  distinguished  in  the 
microscope,  an  appearance  like  moving 
branch  ite. 

Several  small  specimens  of  the  phy- 
salis  pelagica  of  Lamarck  were  also 
taken  at  the  same  time. 

In  one  of  the  large  medusa  captured, 
was  a  species  of  oniscus. 

There  seems  to  be  an  acrid  property, 
more  or  less,  existing  in  the  medusae 
tribe :  the  one  captured  this  evening 
could  be  handled  with  impunity,  not  ex- 
citing any  heating  or  pungent  sensation 
on  the  skin  ;  but  when  accidentally 
touching  the  interior  of  the  nose,  with 
unwashed  hands,  it  seems  that  an 
acrid  fluid  existed,  altliough  not  suffi- 
ciently pungent  to  irritate  the  skin 
of  the  liand,  irritated  the  delicate 
Schneiderian  membrane,  for  the  touch- 
ing it  was  fcdlowcd  by  a  heating.sensa- 
tion,  and,  for  a  short  time,  a  discharge 
of  mucus  from  the  nose  ;  the  unpleasant 
irritation  remaining,  together  with  the 
coryza,  for  several  hours  afterwards. 

We  first  had  bonitos  (scomber  pela- 
mis)  on  the  12th  of  JVIay,  about  the 
ship,  in  latitude  39**  36'  north,  and 
longitude  14*  5'  west. 

It  is  inconceivable  with  what  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  living  animals  the 
ocean  teams,  one  devouring  the  other: 
were  it  otherwise,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  sea  would  soon  be  a  mass  of  corrup- 
tion, and  like  the  insects  on  land,  would, 
if  not  kept  in  check  by  their  numerous 
enemies,  render  both  land  and  sea  unin- 
habitable by  the  human  race.  The  agi- 
tation of  the  waves  kec])s  them  more  be- 
low the  surface,  as  they  are  seen  in  the 
greatest  quantities  in  those  parts  of  the 
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sea  where  calms  are  tbe  most  frequent ; 
or  iier]]a])s  \\e  may  more  correctly  say, 
that  the  water  not  Ijeiiio-  aijitated  ena- 
bles thoni  to  ascend  to  tlie  surface.  The 
appearance  of  these  animals  during"  a 
calm,  was  rej^arded  by  ihc  old  navig-a- 
tors  as  tending  to  produce  scurvy.  "The 
greatest  part  of  the  time  we  were  be- 
calmed," says  Sir  R.  Hawkins,  in  his 
Voyag-e  to  MnocHanica,  "  all  the  sea 
became  so  replenished  with  several  sorts 
of  gellies  and  forms  of  serpents,  adders, 
and  snakes,  as  seemed  wonderful :  some 
green,  some  black,  some  yellow,  some 
white,  some  of  divers  colours ;  and 
many  of  ihcm  bad  life,  and  some  there 
were  a  yard  and  a  half  long,  and  two 
yards  long;  which,  had  I  not  seen,  I 
would  hardly  have  believed." 

As  the  ship  passes  through  the  blue 
waves  of  the  ocean  with  a  moderate 
breeze,  there  is  seldom  a  living  animal  of 
the  mollusca  or  Crustacea  tribe  percep- 
tible in  the  water ;  but  the  towing-net 
entraps  and  enables  them  to  be  brought 
on  board,  surjn-ising  the  beholders  at 
the  various  and  curious  forms  of  some, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  colours  in  others. 

In  latitude  29deg.  43min.  north,  and 
longitude  17  deg-.  26  min.  west,  on  tbe 
19th  of  May,  I  placed  the  towing-net 
overboard  (Palnui  in  sight,  beariag 
S.  S.  W.  about  fifty  miles  distant),  and 
captured,  of  the  Pteropoda,  an  hyaloea, 
apparently  tbe  tridentata  of  Lamarck  ; 
which,  on  being  placed  in  a  glass  of 
water,  exercised  its  lively  disposition  by 
making"  ra]iid  movements  around  the 
vessel,  by  aid  of  its  two  opposite  retrac- 
tile fins,  which  are  insertetl  at  the  sides 
of  the  mouth. 

Of  the  Stomupoda  order,  several  of 
the  diaphanous  alima  hi/alina  of  Leach 
Mere  captured. 

Among  the  Crustacea  was  a  small 
specimen  supposed  to  be  of  the  order 
LoemotUpoda  ;  family,  Ovalia  :  having 
two  projectile  fins  on  each  side  of  the 
body,  of  a  similar  colour  on  the  surface 
to  the  upper  ]);ut  of  the  animal,  being 
of  spots  of  a  dark-red  colour. 

On  tbe  2()tli  May,  in  latitude  28  deg. 
28  min.  N.  ;  longitude  18  deg.  11  min. 
W. ;  some  molluscous  animals  would 
float  l)y  the  ship  at  night,  giving  out, 
at  intervals,  a  phosphoric  liglit,  which 
seemed  to  diffuse  itself  f()r  some  dis- 
tance around  them,  would  last  for 
about  ten  seconds,  and  then  suddenly 
disappear.  The  appearance  was  very 
beautiful. 


On  the  21st  May,  latitude  26  deg. 
28  min.  N. ;  longitude  19  deg-.  4 min.  W. 
several  of  the  large  species  of  physalis 
pelagica  passed  the  ship,  sailing  proudly 
along ;  the  raised  crest  glowing  with 
crimson,  and  its  bright  ])urple  tentaculae 
spread  in  vaiious  dirictions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entra]iping'  its  ]ney  ;  and  an  ad- 
ditional beauty  is  produced  when  the 
sun  shines  on  the  carnation  tints  which 
deck  the  crest  of  this  singular  animal. 
The  greatest  length  their  tentaculae  has 
been  seen,  has  been  five  yards. 

May  24tb,  latitude  19  deg.  44  min.  N., 
longitude  21  deg.  51  min.  W.,  several 
shoals  of  flying-fish  lose  from  tbe  water, 
occasioning-  an  audible  rushiTig  noise, 
which  seemed  to  be  produced  by  tbe 
spreading"  of  their  pectoral  fins  as  they 
rose  from  the  ocean.  They  seemed  at 
this  time  more  in  sportive  gaiety  than  in 
terror  from  jjursuit. 

From  Quail  Island  (situated  in  Porto 
Praya  Bay,  St.  Jago,  Cape  Verd 
islands)  I  procured  several  sjiecimens  of 
patella  and  a  murex  (M.  fucus  of  Linn., 
purpura  ueritoides.  Lam.),  with  three  spots 
on  the  under  part  of  the  shell,  near  the 
operculum,  and  the  specimens  measured 
\\  inch  in  length ;  and  several  of  a 
species  of  aplysia,  or  sea-hares,  as  they 
have  been  popularly  named.  The  latter 
animal  is  of  the  class  Mollusca ;  order, 
Gasteropoda  ;  and  derives  its  name  from 
it  being"  supposed  that  the  secretion  which 
exudes  from  the  body,  when  the  animal 
is  touched,  o(;casions  the  hair  to  fall  off, 
and  excites  vomiting  and  nausea. 
These  animals,  on  being  touched,  dis- 
charge a  quantity  of  purj)lish  fluid, 
which  renders  the  water  turbid :  it 
seems  used  for  a  similar  ])urpose  to  the 
dark  inky  fluid  of  the  sepia  tribe.  This 
genus  of  the  gasteropodes  have  an  "  ob- 
long body,  convex,  bordered  on  each 
side  by  a  large  mantle,  which,  in  repose, 
covers  the  back;  head,  with  a  neck  and 
four  tentaculte,  of  \^hich  the  two  are 
up])er  and  auriform,  and  the  others  near 
the  mouth  ;  eyes  sessile ;  scutellum 
semicircular,  subcartilaginous,  fixed  ou 
on  one  side,  and  covering  tbe  bronchial 
cavity;  anns  behind  tbe  branchite." — 
Starlc's  Elements  of  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
p.  02. 

'Jhcse  animals  were  considered,  by 
the  ancients  as  well  as  moderns,  to  be  of 
a  poisonous  nature.  In  Italy  they  were 
used  in  a  ])oisonous  beverage,  and 
Domitian  was  accused  of  having  given 
it  to  his  brother.     The  symptoms  of  poi- 
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soning-  by  this  animal  were  described  as 
a  livid  skin,  swollen  body,  urine  at  first 
suppressed,  and  tlien  conies  out  some- 
times of  a  purple,  and  at  others  of  a 
blue  colour,  and  often  bloody ;  and  the 
patient  at  last  ])erishes  with  violent  vo- 
mitings and  colic  pains.  The  remedies 
])roposed  as  antidotes  were  also  innu- 
merable, and,  as  is  usual  in  these  erro- 
neous poisons,  of  contraiy  virtues.  It 
was  described  by  Apuleius,  and  one  of 
the  ])rinci]ial  proofs  brought  forward,  it 
has  been  said,  against  him,  when  he  was 
accused  of  magic  and  jioisoning,  was, 
that  he  had  engaged  some  fishermen  to 
procure  him  a  sea-hare,  for  which  he 
paid  them  a  high  price. 

The  name  of  sea-hare  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  auriform  appearance  of 
the  two  up])cr  tentaculae,  which  (in  some 
species  more  than  in  others)  resembles 
the  ears  of  a  hare. 

Cuvier  states  that  there  issues  from 
this  animal  an  acrid  liquor,  which  has 
been  regarded  as  venom ;  but,  besides 
that  liquor,  which  is  whitish,  and  which 
is  rarely  emitted,  the  animal  discharges 
around  another,  in  greater  abundance, 
which  is  of  a  very  intense  reddish-puiiile 
colour:  this  red  liquor  is  not  contained 
in  a  particular  sac,  but  is  situated  in  the 
same  substance  as  the  branchial  cover- 
ing, around  its  free  border.  The  colour- 
ing liquor  of  this  animal,  it  is  further 
stated  by  Cuvier,  when  drying,  becomes 
of  a  very  deep  purple  tint,  which  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  the  flowers  of 
the  Scahiosa  atro-purpnrea,  and  is  not 
changed  by  the  atmosphere  alone.  Ni- 
tric acid  gives  it  more  of  a  violet  tint; 
when  more  is  added,  it  becomes  of  a 
dirty-yellow  colour. 

The  species  captured  at  Porto  Praya 
was  above  of  a  greyish  colour;  the 
lower  part  of  a  pale  dun  colour.  When 
found  on  the  rocks,  their  copious  man- 
tles are  seen  floating  out  to  some  extent 
on  each  side.  These  specimens  mea- 
sured five  and  six  inches  in  length,  and 
two  inches  in  breadth,  at  the  broadest 
part. 

[To  be  continued.] 

TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA— EME- 
TICS OF  COM3ION  SALT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
During  the  last  three  months  I  have  at- 
tendetl  several  cases  of  cholera,  and  the 


following-  plan  of  treatment  has  been  so 
extremely  successful,  that  I  am  induced 
to  trouble  you  \\'\xh  this  communication, 
thinking  it  may  jiossibly  benefit  some 
of  my  ]M-ofessional  bretiiren. 

The  symptoms  of  cholera,  in  its  worst 
form,  are  unfortunately  too  uell  known 
to  require  descrijition,  and  to  this  stage 
of  the  disease  I  «ish  it  to  be  under- 
stood the  following  plan  of  treatment 
is  especially  applicable. 

To  an  adult,  I  give  three  table-spoon- 
fuls of  common  table  salt  dissolved  in 
half  a  ])int  of  tepid  or  cold  water.  This 
produces  vomiting-  in  less  than  one  mi- 
nute, and  tiie  vomiting  ought  to  be 
powerfully  violent :  such  effect  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  immediate  diminution  of 
the  cramps,  and  a  very  marked  increase 
in  the  fulness  of  the  pulse ;  the  other 
symptoms  are  much  amended,  the  voice 
becoming  stronger,  and  the  muscular 
power  greater.  It  may  happen  that  the 
first  dose  answers  every  purpose;  fre- 
quently, however,  the  beneficial  efl^ect 
of  the  first  dose  is  not  permanent,  for 
within  twenty  minutes,  or  half  an  hour, 
the  pulse  begins  to  flag,  and  tlicn  rapidly 
decreases  in  jiowcr ;  another  attack 
of  cramp  ensues,  and  the  g-eneral 
prostration  increases.  A  second  dose 
of  the  salt  is  now  to  be  administered, 
and  even  a  third  may  .be  required.  I 
have  never  had  occasion  to  give  it 
oftener  than  three  times. 

The  good  effect  of  the  salt  emetic 
really  depends  upon  its  producing- yj»(i-er- 
ful  and  very  efficient  vomiting:  with- 
out this  full  operation,  it  ought  to  be 
thrice  repeated,  with  an  interval  not 
exceeding  five  minutes  between  the 
doses. 

The  adjuvant  treatment  consists  in 
placing  the  patient  (who  must  not  be 
oppressed  with  heavy  covering),  be- 
tween warm  blankets,  diligent  friction 
of  the  ])arts  spasmodically  affected  with 
stimulating"  liniments,  .and  occasionally 
applying  a  mustard  cataplasm  to  the  pit 
of  the  stomach. 

As  medicine,  T  administer  a  draught 
containing  half  a  drachm  of  carbonate 
of  soda  dissolved  in  two  or  three  ounces 
of  water,  to  which  I  add  four  or  five 
drachms  of  fresh  lemon-juice,  and  give 
it  while  effervescing-,  every  hour,  for 
three  or  four  doses;  afterwards  once  in 
four  hours.  For  forty-eight  hours  I 
give  no  other  medicine.  I  have  tried 
ill  two  instances  scruple  doses  of  the 
muriate  of  soda,  with  a  like  quantity  of 
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the  carl)f)nate ;  but  the  patients  were 
iiauscatcil  by  the  flavour,  and  no  extra 
benefit  was  tlie  result. 

Generally  on  the  day  succeeding'  the 
attack  the  patient  passes  a  small  faecal 
evacuation,  containing-  bile;  otherwise 
I  give,  at  the  expiration  of  forty-eio-ht 
hours,  a  drachm  of  castor  oil,  or  a  few 
grains  of  rhubarb. 

The  active  part  of  the  above  treat- 
ment requires  the  constant  superin- 
tendence and  watching  of  the  medical 
practitioner  from  two  to  four  hours, 
during  which  time  I  allow  the  patient 
to  drink  as  much  water,  or  toast  and 
water,  cold  or  tepid,  as  may  be  wished 
for;  but  no  other  beverage.  For  the 
next  twenty-four  hours  I  advise  only 
weak  black  tea,  with  tliin  arrow-root;  and 
(m  the  third  day  a  little  broth,  or  light 
pudding  ;  my  patient  now  being  gene- 
rally convalescent.  Indeed,  it  is  re- 
markable how  rapidly  recovery  ensues, 
considering  the  late  direful  state  of  the 
in(li\i(Uial. 

The  ])lan  may  require  some  modi- 
fication, when  young  or  aged  persons 
are  under  treatment. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
mark, that  I  claim  no  merit  for  origi- 
nality of  system  ;  but  as  I  communicate 
some  important  practical  facts,  relative 
to  the  successful  treatment  of  no  less 
than  eleven  consecutive  cases  of  this 
disease   in   its  worst  form,   I  hope  my 

i)rofessional  brethren  will  consider  that 
[  am  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than 
a  wish  to  lay  before  them  to  such  extent 
the  result  of  my  experience. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

George  Beaman. 

32,  King-Street,  Covert  Garden, 
August  19,  1834. 


ARTERIALTZATION  OF  FCETAL 
BLOOD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
On  looking  over  the  Medical  Gazette 
of  July  12th,  1  find  an  answer  to  my 
in(jniry  on  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by 
the  lungs,  from  Dr.  Allnatt.  That  the 
foetus  may  derive  a  portion  of  its  nutri- 
ment from  the  mother,  by  absorption,  is 
certainly  very  reasonable ;  indeed,  un- 
less we  were  satisfied  that  such  was  the 


case,  we  should  have  extreme  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  phenomena  connected 
with  the  uterus  which  are  daily  making 
their  appearance,  commonly  termed 
false  conceptions,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  attain  a  considerable  size,  and 
yd  exhibit,  on  dissection,  no  heart, 
brain,  or  any  of  the  important  parts  ne- 
cessary to  an  independent  existence. 
Yet  I  cannot  give  up  my  opinion  that 
the  foetal  blood  undergoes  a  change  in 
the  placental  vessels,  in  consequence  of 
its  near  approach  to  the  arterial  blood 
of  the  mother.  No  argument  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  Allnatt  can  induce  me 
to  think  otherwise.  The  great  size  of 
the  uterine  vessels,  or  sinuses,  inclines  us 
to  believe  that  the  blood  circulates 
through  them  at  a  slower  rate  than 
througii  other  parts  of  the  system  ;  and 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  peculia- 
rity there  is  in  the  constitution  of  a  veiii 
to  render  it  repugnant  to  the  retention  of 
arterial  bbod.  It  may  be  said,  with  as 
much  propriety,  that  it  is  also  repug- 
nantto  its  transmission  ;  of  whichfactwe 
have  direct  evidence  in  the  pulmonary 
veins,  which  convey  the  blood  imme- 
diately after  it  has  undergone  the 
change  in  the  lungs,  and  at  the  moment 
of  its  greatest  purity,  into  the  left  por- 
tion of  the  heart ;  therefore  the  reten- 
tion of  blood  in  tire  veins  will  not  de- 
pend on  the  constitution  of  the  vein,  but 
on  the  locality,  calibre,  and  the  degree 
of  obstruction  the  fluid  may  meet  with 
in  transitu.  Stagnation  of  blood  is  not 
at  all  necessary  to  enable  the  maternal 
circulation  to  attract  the  im])urities  of 
the  fretal  blood,  or  the  fatal  to  imbibe, 
if  required,  the  oxygen  of  the  maternal. 
The  change,  although  it  would  be  more 
fully  etTccted  during  a  slow  transmis- 
sion of  blood  through  the  vessels,  might 
take  place  at  the  moment  of  its  passing 
from  the  arteries  to  the  veins;  and  why 
should  we  hesitate  to  believe,  although 
it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  direct  proof 
of  tlie  fact,  that  carbon  niai/  he  attracted 
by  the  o.xyyen  of  the  blood  in  the  plu' 
ce)ita,  even  thronr/h  the  inedium  of  a 
membrane,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  it 
does  take  place  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  the  lungs  ?  The  affinity  of  the 
one  gas  for  the  other  is  well  known  ; 
and  surely  it  is  contrary  to  all  analogy, 
to  hold  that  oxygen  can  exert  its  in- 
fluence over  carbon,  and  unite  with  it 
to  form  carbonic  acid  (being  chemically 
combined  with  other  gases,  as  in  the 
atmosphere),  and  that  it  should  lose  that 
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power  when  mechanically  mixed  with 
the  arterial  blood. 

What  the  quantity  of  ox^'g-en  re- 
quired to  produce  the  change  may  he, 
is  uncertain;  probably  it  is  small,  and 
therefore  is  this  tlieory  the  more  tena- 
hle  ;  but  that  a  certain  portion  is  neces- 
sary, I  feel  a  clear  conviction.  Many 
of  tlie  oviparous  animals — the  crocodile 
and  turtle,  for  example— deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  sand,  cover  them  over 
ligTitly,  for  the  purpose  of  concealment 
merely,  and  leave  them  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  aiid  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  iitjluence  of  the  air. 
The  instinct  of  several  of  the  finny 
tribe  directs  them  at  certain  seasons 
to  leave  the  ocean,  and  ascend  small 
brooks  and  rivulets  to  deposit  tlieir 
spawn  on  sand-banks  but  lightly  co- 
vered with  water.  It  cannot  be  alto- 
gether for  the  protection  of  the  eggs, 
(for  fresli-water  fish  destroy  and  devour 
them  with  perhaps  greater  avidity  than 
those  of  the  sea),  hut  because  the  water 
in  small  streams,  from  its  constant  agi- 
tation, is  more  impreg-nated  with  atmo- 
spheric air,  which  exerts  over  the  spawn 
a  peculiar  vivifying  influence.  Why 
has  nature,  ever  provident,  ordained 
(Iiat  the  shell  of  birds'  eggs  should  be 
of  a  porous  nature?  Is  it  not  that  tlie 
air  may  exert  its  power  over  the  chick 
within,  without  which  the  heat  of  the 
parent's  breast  would  be  of  no  avail  ? — 
for  if  the  shell  be  covered  with  a  coat  of 
varnish,  or  any  other  substance  which 
will  fill  up  its  pores,  the  process  of  in- 
cubation may  go  on  week  after  week, 
but  the  yolk  would  thereby  undergo  no 
change.  Seeing,  then,  that  for  the  ])ro- 
duction  of  the  young  of  oviparous  ani- 
mals, independently  of  the  nutriment 
derived  from  the  yolk  on  which  they 
are  formed,  a  communication  with  tlie 
atmosphere  is  indLspcnsible,  we  may 
consistently  imagine  that  its  agency  is 
also  required  by  the  foetus  in  utero : 
the  vessels  of  the  latter  cannot  benefit 
so  directly  as  those  of  the  class  of  ani- 
mals above  mentioned  ;  but  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  explaining  how  it 
does  take  place,  while  we  believe  that 
oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  arterial 
blood. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Geo.  Phillips, 

Surgeon. 

Haver  ford  west,  Pembrokeshire, 
August  17,  la3-l. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  CRYS- 
TALLINE LENS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  G'azette. 

Sir, 
If   3'ou  tliink  the  following  case  suffi- 
ciently remarkable,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
insert  it  in  your  Gazette. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Okes. 
Canbridgs,  Aug.  18,  1634. 

A  few  weeks  since,  a  man,  about  35 
years  old,  was  received  into  our  County 
Hospital,  giving  the  following  account 
of  himself.  Several  years  ago  he  suf- 
fered severely  from  inflanunation  of  the 
eye;  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never 
entirely  recovered.  Two  years  from  the 
present  time  the  eye  became  slightly 
painful,  and  about  a  twelvemonth  after- 
wards he  observed  a  white  appearance 
at  the  pupil,  which  gradually  became 
more  distinct.  Upon  one  occasion  of 
his  suffering  considerable  pain,  he  ex- 
amined it  at  the  looking-glass ;  when 
the  white  substance  appeared  to  him  to 
be  flat  and  round,  and  much  nearer  the 
surface  of  the  eye  than  it  used  to  be. 

It  was  then,  no  doubt,  lying  in  the 
situation  in  which  it  was  noticed  at  the 
time  of  his  admission  into  the  hospital, 
in  the  anterior  chamber,  pressing  upon 
the  iris.  It  continued  more  or  less  pain- 
ful to  him  for  some  time,  until  upon 
some  accidental  occasion  of  jerking  his 
head  backwards,  he  suddenly  became 
free  from  pain.  Looking  into  the  g'lass, 
he  found  the  substance  much  smaller, 
and,  as  he  described  it,  "  gone  back- 
wards into  the  eye,"  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  used  to  do  two  or  three 
years  before.  Some  time  afterwards 
the  pain  returned,  and  the  substance  had 
become  as  large  as  before.  Remember- 
ing that  he  had  obtained  relief  by  jerk- 
ing the  head  backwards,  he  tried  it 
again,  and  \\as  pleased  enough  to  find 
it  successful.  For  several  months  he 
adopted  this  mode  of  relief  whenever  the 
diseased  lens  had  been  protruded  into 
the  anterior  chamber. 

At  Icngtl),  however,  the  usual  means 
of  relief  failed  him;  the  lens  remained 
fixed  ;  and  he  w  as  driven  by  continued 
])ain  to  seek  for  assistance  at  our  hospi- 
tal. With  the  hope  that  lie  might  shew 
us  the  manner  in  which  he  used  to  re- 
lieve himself,  I  desired  the  belladonna 
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miglit  be  freely  applied ;  but  it  liad 
no  effect ;  the  lonj^-contimieci  irritation, 
arising-  from  tlie  pressure  of  the  lens 
against  the  iris,  had  rendered  its  fibres 
immoveable. 

As  it  appeared  that  nnthinj^  but  the 
removal  of  the  lens  would  afford  him 
relief,  I  extracted  it  in  the  usual  manner 
through  an  incision  in  the  cornea. 
After  tiie  extraction  an  opaque  capsule 
was  found  pressing-  against  the  pupil : 
this  nas  not  opened  :  it  was  not  thought 
advisable  to  prolong  tlse  operation  iu 
the  pi'esent  irritable  state  of  the  iris. 
He  was  relieved  entirely  by  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  lens :  the  incision  healed  up 
quickly,  and  he  left  the  hos]jital  in 
about  a  week  afterwards.  The  eye 
continued  quite  insensible  to  light;  and 
the  opacity,  which  was  so  apparent 
when  the  ca])sule  touched  the  iris,  was 
now  scarcely  to  be  seen.  This  circum- 
stance, in  addition  to  that  of  the  breach 
which  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
anterior  capsule,  leads  to  the  supj)o- 
sition  that  the  opaque  membrane  was 
posterior  to  the  lens,  probably  involving 
the  hyaloid  membrane.  An  ojjening 
being  made  in  it  at  the  time  of  the 
o])eratiou  would  not  perhaps  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  patient's  ad- 
van  tasre. 


ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  MERITS 

OF 

DR.    BELLINGERI'S    AND     SIR    C. 
BELL'S  WRITINGS 

and  opinions  on  the  functions  of  the 

fifth  and  seventh  pairs  of 

cerebral  nerves. 

By    G.    Negri,  M.D. 

[Coiititiued  from  p.  751.] 

Belliufjeri's  Opinions  on  the  Ganglionic 
Portions  of  the  Fifth  Pair  of  Cere- 
bral Nerves. 
What  Sir  Charles  Bell's  opinions  were, 
in  1821,  on  tiie  functions  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  cerel)ral  nerves,  have  been  stated 
in  my  first  article.  He  gave,  in  his 
fourth  pa])cr,  read  liefore  the  Royal  So- 
ciety on  June  19th,  1823,  the  following 
definition:  — 

"  The  fifth  is  the  universal  nerve  of 
sensation  to  the  head  and  face,  to  the 
skin,  to  the  surface  of  the  eye,  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  nose,  the  mouth  and  tongue, 


and  the  manducatory  nerve."  (See  Bell's 
last  work,  ]).  217.)  How  tliose  opinions 
were  altered,  in  1829,  with  regard  to  the 
smaller  branch  of  the  same  nerve,  has 
also  been  said. 

What  Bellingeri's  real  opinions  were, 
in  1818,  on  the  use  of  the  smaller  por- 
tion of  tlie  fifth  ])air  of  nerves,  I  hope 
has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  his 
own  words.  It  is  for  him  a  nerve  of 
voluntary  motion,  possessing  no  sensa- 
tion :  in  certain  circumstances  it  acts 
also  as  a  nerve  of  involuntary  motion, 
or  of  instinctive  action  ;  but  this  pro- 
perty is  bestoM  ed  on  it  by  the  interniix-- 
ture  with  the  inferior  maxillary  branch 
of  the  ganglionic  portion,  and  then  it  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  com])ound  nerve  : 
both  tliis  last  and  the  smaller  portions  of 
the  fifth  take  their  origin  from  dis- 
tinct parts  in  the  encephalon. 

Now  I  must  come  to  what  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Shaw  very  pro])erly  considers  the 
most  important  point  of  this  question — 
viz.  to  the  larger  or  ganglionic  portion 
of  the  fifth  nerve.  With  the  view,  how- 
ever, of  soon  satisfying  iSIr.  Shaw,  let 
me  bring  forward  at  once  just  the  two 
concluding-  sentences  in  Part  III.  of 
Bellingeri's  Dissertatio,  of  the  first 
chapter,  of  which  the  title  is,  "  Portionis 
majoris  quinti  ]»aris  usus,  consensus,  i)i- 
fluxus:'  (p.  ]  19.) 

"  Statuam  igitur,"  sa^'s  he  at  last, 
"  quintnui  par  nervorum  esse  sentientem, 
et  motorium  vita;  orrjanicce  in  capite. 
Quoe  de  quinto  pari  generatim  diximus 
de  ipsius  portione  majori  tantum  intel- 
ligenda."  (p.  175.) 

Bellingeri's  so  called  Dissertatio  In- 
auguralis,  contains,  properly  speaking-, 
six  distinct  ones;  the  difierent  subjects 
of  which  are  the  following-: — I.  Ex  Phi/ - 
sica  :  De  Physico-chemicis  albuminis 
proprietatihus. — II.  Ex  Anatotne  :  De 
nervis  faciei. — III.  E.v  Physioloyia  : 
Quinti,  ct  septinii  nervorum  paris  fiinc- 
tiones. — IV.  E.v  Medicina  Thenrica  : 
De  Neuralyicc  faciei. — Y.  Ex  Praxi. 
Cura  Neuralyia  faciei. — VI.  Ex  Ma- 
teria Medica.  Specimen  de  rentediis 
nervinis.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  leading  subject  of  the  author  was 
principally  the  general  ])athology  and 
treatment  of  the  Neuralyia  Facialis, 
and  that  he  had  very  judiciously  pre- 
faced his  remarks  by  the  anatomy  and 
phy.siology  of  those  parts  and  org-ans 
which,  from  their  morbid  condition, 
were  to  be  restored  to  their  natural  state. 

Both  the  anatomical  and  physiological 
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parts  leave  iiotliino-  to  be  desired  in 
point  of  clear  and  minute  exposition,  as 
well  as  of"  information  taken  from  the 
most  celebrated  autiiors  who  have  dis- 
tinj^uished  themselves  on  this  subject. 
The  o])iuious  and  authorities  of  Eusta- 
chius,  ralo])pius,  Willis,  Yieussens, 
Santorini,  Winslow,  Haller,  Meckel, 
Hirsch,  ^Vrisberg',  Cotunnio,  Scarpa, 
Soemmerrino-,  Biehat,  jNIalacarne,  and 
others,  are  brought  forwai'ds  when  ne- 
cessary to  settle  some  disputed  point; 
and  with  such  a  degree  of  ingenuity, 
without  ])retension,  which  is  indeed 
highly  creditable  to  the  author. 

He  does  not,  then,  come  forward 
as  a  discoverer  of  new  things,  but  mo- 
destly exposes  the  ingenious  deduc- 
tions of  his  patient  and  extensi\e  in- 
quiries on  tlie  structure,  distribution, 
connexions,  and  functions  of  those 
parts  which  make  the  subject  of  his 
work.  Of  the  correctness  of  my  as- 
sertion, every  one  may  have  a  convinc- 
ing proof,  from  the  very-  besinninjr  of 
111  •        11 

the  already-mentioned  chapter. 

§.  I.  "  Disj)utatissimani  aggressurus 
partem,  omnino  ccrta  uon  proferam, 
satis,  si  quiK  jirobabili  magis  conjectura, 
assequi  licet,  aft'eram.  Vidimus  porro 
in  ])ra^ccdenti  dissertatione,  quintum  par 
niultiplicibus  in  partibus  inseri,  quarum 
omnino  varii  sunt  usus.  Sunt,  qute  sen- 
sui  obediunt  voluntario,  sunt  quae  invo- 
]untarie,^el  automatice  moventur])artes, 
sunt  tandem,  quae  secretionibus  dican- 
tur;  omnes  denique  partes  vitani  vivunt 
organicani.  Sed  quasnam  exequitur 
actiones  quintum  par.^  Definituri, 
antea  consulamus  auctores. 

§.  II.  Galenus  jam  tradidit,  nervum 
quiiiti  paris,  qucm  sub  nomine  tertiae 
conjugationis  designat,  sensui  tactus,  et 
niotus  voluntaiio  dicatum  esse,  in  super 
et  ramos  qui  in  toto  ore  distribuuntur 
gustui  inser\  ire," —  ( De  nsu  partium, 
lib.  ix.  et  xi.) 

"  Willis  docuit,  sensibus  formulari 
quintum  par,  tactus  scilicet,  et  gusUis  ; 
niotus  etiam,  sed  involuntarios,  vel  ab 
instinctu  perficere,  asseruit  ;  symjja- 
thice,  quoque,  et  pathetice  affici,  atque 
moveri :  actionibus  etiam  involuntariis 
(sive  organicis  funclionibus)  diratum 
esse  ramuni  lacrynialcm  ophthalmioi, 
aperte  innuit,  visui  quodammodo,  et 
olfactui  inservirc;  sanguinis  circulatio- 
nem  in  facie  immutare*." — pp.  119,  120, 
(Cerebri  Auatomes,  cap.  xvii.;  iServor. 
Descript.  et  Usus,  cap.  xxii.) 

*  See  Mr.  Joseiih  .Swan's  aititie,  in  the  Mert. 
Gaz.  July  19,  18.14. 
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And  so  on,  with  Vicnssens,  Meckel, 
Soennnerring,  Biehat,  Gall,  and  Bovcr. 

§  III.  "  Multiplicatas  igitur  admo- 
dum,  diversique  ordinis  exequitur  func- 
tiones,  secundum  memoratos  auctores, 
quintum  par.  raitium  vero,  in  quibus 
inseritur,  vitae  organicte  prae  primis 
conferre  par  quintum,  nobis  ra.tio  sua- 
dere  videtur. 

§  IV.  "  Et  jnimum  fpiidcm,  argu- 
mcnto  e.x  anatome  ducto,  peculiaris 
i])sius  structura,  quae  cum  nervis  vitae 
organicjE  quammaxime  convenit,  iu- 
tertexta  filamentorum  dispositio,  gan- 
gliorum  ubique  priesentia:  [Praeter 
plexum  semilunarem,  gangdiofbrmem 
dictum,  convenit  ad  etTurmandum  g'an- 
glion  ophthalniicum,  ganglia  qi;oque 
ciliaria  a  Reil  descripta ;  ganglion  in 
sinu  fi'ontali  a  Wrisbergio  indicatum 
efficit;  ganglion  spheno-palatinum,  et 
ganglion  maxillare  a  Meckel  inventa.] 
mire  repetitae  ipsius  anastomoses,  ra- 
morum  interduni  volumen  adauetum,  ut 
in  i])so  quinti  trunco  in  ciliaribus,  in 
nasali  externo  cum  Boyer,  et  in  jiala- 
tino  posteriori  cum  Scarpa  in  anato- 
misis  vidimus,  quod  similitudinem  cum 
intercostali  constituit;  constans  cum  ar- 
teriis  associatio,  quod  ex  Biehat  specta- 
bilem  sistit  nervorum  vitae  organicae 
cbaracterem,  prolatae  opinioni  favent. 
Fortasse  et  ex  ipsius  oriyine  cluci  cir- 
gumentinn  potest ;  fere  eiiim  ex  integro 
ortum  traliere  videtur  a  corporihus  oli- 
varibus,  qum  merito  uti  gauyliu  haben- 
tur."  ["  In  ea  sum  ojiinione,  nt  cre- 
dam,  nerved  Jilumenta  quce  a  corpori- 
bus  oHvaribus  ortum  ducnut,  unite  vita 
organiccB  famulari.  Revera  oritur  ex 
ipsis  ma.xima  ex  pai'te  imprimis  nervus 
pueumo  - yastricus,  fflosso-p/iari/ugeus, 
trifacialis  :  alif/ua  etiam  Jilamvitta  ac- 
cipiunt  sextum,  et  septimuni  pur,  unde- 
cimuni  etiam*,  vel  mucjnus  hypoylossus. 
Porro  ncrvi  priores  unice  vitie  organicte 
famulantur;  posteriores  vero,  plus  mi- 
iiusce,  uUquibus  tuntum  in  parlibnsy^ 
—  Pp.  121,  122. 

§  V.  "  Majoris  momenti  sunt  argu- 
menta,  quae  physiologia  su])peditat. 
Revera  quam  distriluitur  iridis,  glan- 
dulae  lacrymali,pituilariaE'  narium  mcm- 
brana-  late  expansie,  sinibus  max  ilia - 
ribus,  sphenoidalilius,  frontalibus,  deu- 
fibus,  iriternis  auriiim  partibus,  glan- 
dulis  salivarihus  cuiictis,  glandulisque 
mucosis,  glandulis  tonsillaribiis,  pha- 
ryngi,  et  peri(jstio,  non  nisi  \  iiai  t  r- 
ganicae  munera  adimplet.     Verum  qui- 

"  He  adopts  Soemmeriiiig's  class'.ficatiuii  nf  the 
cerebral  nerves, 
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dem  est,  et  niusciiUs  voluntatis  imperio 
subjacentibus  prospicere,  et  teffiimeiitis ; 
seel  aiiimadvcrlaniiis  veliiii,  tioa  ibi solas 
existere  quinti  paris  propa(/i)ies,  sed 
alias  stadm  accedere :  sane,  dum  su- 
pra, et  infra  orbituni  cgreditur,  ad  toni- 
pora,  et  in  reg'ione  niiilaruni,  prope 
foramen  nienti,  nomie  statim  Jilamenta 
septinii  paris  SKperveuiiint,  et  intma 
anastomosi  coiijitncta  cum  ramis  quinti, 
vnicum  fere  cum  ipsis  nervorum  con- 
stitnunt  F  !Si  igitiir  ubi  soIik  sunt 
quinti  paris  ramificationes,  uti  in  ramo 
lacryniali,  nasali,  dentalibus,  et  pala- 
tinis,  ibi  sola  est  org'auica  vita,  nonne 
probabile  redditiir,  qunm  in  muscnlis,  et 
intef/nmentis  frontis,  labiorum,  nasi,  et 
oris,  unicersaque  faciei  distribuitur, 
ipsorum  tantuni  vitfe  org-anicoe  famu- 
lari,  animalcm  vero  vitam,  motnm  sci- 
licet volunturium,  et  sensum  animalem, 
ab  adjunctis  nervis  pendere  F  Profecto 
quum  scnsuni  orgMuis  distribuitur  quin- 
tum  par,  quod  orc/unici  est,  ab  ipso  de- 
pcndet,  quod  vero  animalis,  a  pecu- 
liaribus  nervis  ipsis  org-anis  prospicien- 

tibus Pbysioloi;ia    igitur,    org'anicte 

vitee  inservire  quiiitum  par  suadet." — 
P.  124. 

§  YI.  "  Tandem  quintum  par  org^a- 
nicae  imprimis  vitte  dicatum  esse,  com- 

Iirobant  i])saemet  observationes  patho- 
ogicfP.  Re  quidem  vera  in  neuralgia 
faciei  rami  infraorbitalis  instituitur  sec- 
tio  neque  inde  musculorum  subsequitur 
paralysis.  Hue  etiam  facit  foitasse  ob- 
servatio  monstri  a  La«  rence  descripti, 
in    quo    encephaluni    fere    ex    integro 

deficiebat Hoc    antem    monstrum 

veram  animalem  i  itam  non  vixisse,  sed 
potius  orgaiiicam. ..." 

§  \'II.  "  Dum  interim  statuimus  vitfe 
org'anicfE  prcrcipue  famulari  (juintum 
par,  patet  profecto,  et  animalem  vitam 
conseqncnier,  ex  ipso  dependerc  :  Iteso 
enim  orffanico  partium  existendi  mode, 
et  animales  ipsarum  vecessario  jirape- 
diuntur  functiones.  Hoc  pacto  sequen- 
tem  explicamus  patbologicam  observa- 
tionem." — P]).  125,  126. 

Here  be  relates,  in  support  of  tbis 
statement,  a  case  by  Bcllingeri,  consi- 
dered as  one  of  paralysis  of  tbe  gan- 
glionic portion  ot  tbe  fiftb,  but  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Sbaw  declared  "  a7t  undoubt- 
ed case  of  disease  of  tbe  portio  dura." 
After  tbe  very  able  manner  in  \vbich 
Mr.  Jobn  Walker  lias  ans^vercd  him,  T 
do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  say  any 
thing  more  on  this  ])articular  subject*. 

*  See  Mr.  John  Walker's  article  in  the  Bled. 
Gaz.  for  August  IG,  1834. 


§  VII.  "  Yerum  neque  tantum  solte 
partium  organicte  prseest  quintum  par, 
sed  et  aff'ectionibus  pntheticis,  sympa- 
thicis,  involuntariis  experimendi  inser- 
vtt.  Animi  pathemata  prteprimis  per 
ramificationes  quinti  ])aris  miie  in  fa- 
cicm  depinguntur." — Page  126. 

After  having  given  a  beautiful  de- 
scription of  the  effect  of  the  different 
passions  on  the  change  of  pbysioguomj, 
he  says — 

"  Esse  ])orro  productlones  quinti  pa- 
ris, non  autera  septimi,  qua?  diversimode 
ab  animi  pathematibus  afficiuntur  ;  inde 
dignoscitur,  quod  in  variis  animi  pas- 
sionibus  non  soli  afficiuntur  muscnli,  sed 
et  vasa  sanf/ui/iea,  et  (jhtndulxe  quum 
plurimcc,  multccque  partes,  quie  dnm- 
taxat  a  quinto,  nullos  vero  a  septimo 
nervos  accipiunt."  .  .  .  (p.  127.)  "  Quin- 
tum igitur  tantumodo  est  par,  non  vero 
septimum,  quod  involuntaria  animi  pa- 
themata cxprimit.  [Quarti  priscipue, 
quinti,  et  scxti  paris  nervi,  pneumogas- 
tricus,  etiiitercostalis,  sunt,  qui  influxuni 
pathematum  animi  seiitiunt,  et  manifes- 
tant;  isti  vero  aliqua,  vel  7naxima  ex 
parte  a  cerebcUi  productio)tibus  exo- 
riuntnr ;  putarem  inde,  posse  quadante- 
luis  conjccturaii,  cerebellum,  prfs  aliis 
encephali  partibus,  orfjanum,  et  scdem 
esse  animi  pathematum."']  ])p.  127,  128. 

"  Sympatliice  prie  primis  moventnr 
quinti  paris  propagines.  Synipatbias 
vero  ....  in  proprias  quinti  paris,  et 
communes  cum  aliis  nervis  hie  loci  dis- 
ting-uo." 

The  proper  sympathies  are  very 
clearly  explained  by  tlie  numerous  con- 
nexions of  the  fiftb  with  other  nerves. 
The  common,  or  passive  sympathies, 
are  explained  in  tbe  same  manner, 
through  the  connexions  which  the  fifth 
has,  by  means  of  the  great  sympathetic, 
with  every  part  of  the  body,  and  with 
the  brain,  through  its  conjunction  with 
the  sixth.     Then  he  says — 

"  Jure,  meritoque  AV'risbergius  quin- 
tum par  inter  sympathicos  nervos  recen- 
suit,  et  synipathicum  medium  dixit." 
Belling-cri's  opinion  is,  that  "  nervus 
intercostalis  sympathicus  magnus  est 
dicendus,  sympathicus  medius  pneumo- 
gastricus,  parvus  sympathicus  triAi- 
cialis,  et  sympathicus  minimus  facialis 
dicendus."  p.  143. 

Here  it  is  remarkable  what  he  says 
on  this  subject. 

§  XYII.  "  Putarem  sympathias  in 
animales,  et  organicas  esse  distinguen- 
das;  priores  quidem  a  cerebro,  non  vero 
sccuiulce  dependent.    Animalis  fere  sem- 
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per  est  sympatbia,  qiiee  facit,  ut  per  ol- 
lactum,  visum,  aiulituni,  alimentoruni, 
vel  veneris  cxcitontiir  desideria ;  hffi 
cum  aiiiini  peraoantur  couscientia,  et 
voluntatis  imperio  prippediri  possnnt. 
Oro'anica  sympatbia  est,  qua?  a  x;erebro 
inconsulto,  et  invito  perficilur;  renum 
adest  calculus,  movetur  ventriculus,  et 
voniitu  ])remitur,  inscius  est  animus,  re- 

iuctarclur  si  datum   esset Orga- 

nicas  igitur  sympathias  a  nervorum 
anastomosibus,  plexibus,  et  gangliis  ut 
plurinium  pendere  arbitrarer."  p.  14-5. 

§  XIX.  "  Xon  denegaudum  interea, 
ad  nonnulla.s  partium  sympatbias  per 
nervos  e-\])]icandas,  ad  ipsorum  comnui- 
iiem  originem  sive  in  medulla  oblon- 
gata, sive  spinali  neccssario  esse  confu- 
g'ienduni.  Functum  vero  in  encepbalo, 
ubi  perficiuntur  sympatbias  org'anicae, 
nobis  statui  posse  videtur  in  coqjoribus 
olivaribus;  revera  ex  ipsis  exoriri  vi- 
dentur  maxima  ex  parte  praecipui  nervi 
synipatici  vit:s  organicae,  intercostalis 
iiiniirum,  pneumo-g-astrieus,  ct  trifa- 
cialis  ;  quod  inagis  comprobaret,  corpora 
olivaria  vitae  organicie  dictata  .  esse ; 
atque  ita  ratio  rcderetur  cum  encephali 
concursu,  absque  uUa  tamen  aninii  con- 
scientia. 

"  Sunt  igitur  synipatbiie,  quae  a  cere- 
bro,  sunt  qua*  a  spinali,  vel  oblong'ata 
medulla  dependejit,  sunt  quae  etiam  per 
simplices  nervorum  anastomoses,  plexus, 
et  g-anglia  fiunt,  et  explicantur.  Ani- 
males  vero  sympatbias  cerebro  interee- 
dente  fieri  credam ;  org-anicas,  et  per 
simplices  anastomoses,  plexus,  et  gan- 
glia absolvi  posse  contendo,  quie  qui- 
dera  non  in  nervis  vitse  animalis,  sed 
tantum  in  nei-vis  vitae  organicoe  perfi- 
ciuntur. Hinc  cum  tot,  tantusque  qiiinto 
pari  peragi  sympatbias  demoustravimus, 
vidimus  quoque  in  ipsius  anatome,  suos 
omnes  ramos  inter  se,  et  cum  vicinis 
nervis  ubique  anastomosibus  jungi,  ita 
ut  intinuis  sit  omnium  fere  filamentorum 
conuexus,  etcirculum  quodammodo  prfe- 
scferant ;  nuihiplices  quoque,  ctinsigncs 
instituit  ]dexiis,  gangliisque  frequenter 
obsidetur  quintum  par."  p.  147. 

Here  I  must  end   nij  second  article, 
leaving  tbe  remaining  ])art,  on  tlie  gan- 
glionic portion  of  tbefiftb  pair  of  nerves, 
for  the  following-  week. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  Negri,  M.D. 

August  22,  1K'!-J, 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Though  averse  yourself  to  dispensing 
with  tbe  regulation  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  requiring-  tbe  student  to 
pass  six  months  in  London,  yet  I  trust 
you  will  insert  in  your  journal  what  I 
offer  why  this  restrictive  clause  should 
be  withdrawn. 

I  regard  the  setting  up  any  compari- 
son as  to  tbe  respective  qualifications  of 
the  metropolitan  and  provincial  sur- 
geons, as  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  ques- 
tion. I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would 
presume  to  pit  myself  against  tbe  con- 
stellations  of  London  ;  but  still  I  have 
an  idea  that  I  possess  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  instruct  jnipiis,  so  as  to  render 
them  capable  of  passing-  an  examination 
in  tlie  dej)artment  I  profess  to  teach. 

Tbe  metropolitan  surg-eons  possess,  of 
course,  numerous  advantages  ;  they  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  impelled  to  pursue  tbe 
path  of  laborious  investigation  and  re- 
search, by  a  combination  of  excitants. 
Follotting-  in  the  wake  of  the  by-gone 
and  renowned,  tbcy  have  to  sustain  the 
repute  of  their  localities.  He  who  tra- 
verses the  same  ward  as  once  did  Che- 
selden,  must  be,  or  ought  to  be,  warmed 
by  the  recollection.  There  are,  too, 
now  ill  existence  among-  them,  those 
who  have  earned  imperishable  repute  — 
men  w  hose  w  ritings  serve  me  as  a  bea- 
con and  a  g-uide  in  the  hour  of  doubt. 
There  are  others  who  tread  in  the  same 
career,  \^ bo  will  be  one  day  celebrated  ; 
but  there  are  many,  very  many,  who  I 
am  sure  will  not.  High-sounding  titles, 
family  infiuence,  the  ])laying-  oif  tumid 
bombast,  and  skirting  on  tbe  confines  of 
quackery,  will  never  persuade  us,  com- 
mon-sense provincialists,  that  we  ought 
to  range  ourselves  in  tbe  rear  of  men  of 
such  a  stamp,  though  residents  even  in 
the  metro])olis. 

Taking  the  superiority  of  the  metro- 
politan teachers  for  granted,  is  it  neces- 
sary tbe  imperative  clause  should  be  re- 
tained .''  The  certain  conviction  of  tbe 
fact,  and  the  recollection,  tliat  the  Exa- 
miners of  the  Co!leg-e  are  the  judg-es  as 
to  the  candidates'  acquirements,  might 
safely  induce  the  withdrawal.  The  ta- 
lented and  skilful  ".fill  always  be  songjjt 
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after  by  pupils,  wlio  arc  all  desirous  to 
atleiul  the  best  ])receptors  ere  tlie^'  sliall 
settle  as  practitioners.  Every  provin- 
cial teacber  ^\l\\  say  to  bis  class,  "fcn- 
tlenien,  if" you  can  afford  it,  pass  a  win 
ter  not  only  in  London,  but  as  well  in 
Paris,  Edinbui<^b,  Dublin.  Tbe  mental 
powers  are  enlarj^ed  and  streng-thened 
by  collatiuj^  a  ^  ariety  of  objects.  You 
Avill  be  led  to  analyse  and  test,  to  ascer- 
tain tbe  ^alidit}-  of  what  you  niigbt  else 
have  regarded  as  incontrovertible.  You 
will  tbus  be  enabled  to  discard  that 
wliich  is  worthless,  and  to  stamp  indeli- 
bly in  memory  that  which  else  might 
have  been  forgotten. 

Restriction  associates  the  idea  of  mo- 
nopoly ;  this  is  a  term  that  comports  not 
Avith  an  art  like  ours.  We  can  under- 
stand why  a  monarch  should  g-raut  a 
monopoly  for  a  term  of  years  to  a  band 
of  enterprising  merchants,  or  voyag-ers; 
it  is  a  stimulus  to  efforts  by  no  means 
certain  of  success.  A  royal  charter,  em- 
powering a  certain  number  of  surg-eous 
to  superintend  the  interests  of  their 
art,  could  never  have  contemplated  that 
they  would  have  employed  themselves 
in  enacting  by-laws  that  tend  to  con- 
centrate talent,  in  place  of  diffusing*  it. 
The  Sovereign  could  but  be  anxious 
that  the  inmate  of  the  poorest  cottage 
should  be  as  skilfully  treated  as  the 
owner  of  a  palace. 

I  am  sure  the  Council  and  Examiners 
of  the  College  are  individually  men  of 
liberal  feeling,  profound  acquirements, 
and  high  urbanity;  that  in  their  pri\  ate 
walks  of  life,  they  would  spurn  at  the 
idea  of  being-  actuated  by  any  thing 
bearing  too  strong  a  stamp  of  self-ad- 
vantage; and  that  they  Avould  not 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  of  their  bre- 
thren. As  a  corporate  body,  they  ])re- 
scnt  a  very  different  aspect.  Self-elected, 
irresponsible,  residents  in  London,  they 
have  ever  been  ijitent  on  advancing  the 
interests  of  their  circle  and  connexions. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise.  A  House 
of  Commons,  elected  by  metropoli- 
tan constituents,  would  naturally  be 
forgetful  of  tbe  condition  of  the  pro- 
vinces. 

I  think  I  may  assert,  that  if  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Royal  College  were  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  improve  their  art,  they 
would  have  recommended  that  teaching 
should  be  commenced  at  all  the  piinci- 
pal  country  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 
They  would  havesaid — "hospitals  arenot 


wanted  for  teaching-,  but  teaching  is  for 
hos])itals.  We  ])ray  3'on,  therefore,  gen- 
tlemen, to  beg"in  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  ])lace  of  hurrying  through  your 
wards,  detail  to  those  who  aceomjianv 
you  your  reasons  for  the  adoption  of 
your  treatment;  do  not  put  ui)  your 
fractures  in  silence,  but  describe  tbe 
state  of  the  parts  —  predict  what  you 
expect  will  result  —  explain  what 
you  behold — read  to  your  ])npils  from 
the  book  of  nature.  We  can  assure  you 
that  if  any  thing  can  induce  a  rash  prac- 
titioner to  pause — an  inconsiderate  one 
to  reflect — it  is  the  being-  obliged  to  de- 
scribe to  those  around  the  reasons  of 
their  diag-nostic,  and  detail  the  steps  of 
the  operation  they  are  about  to  perform. 
The  attemj)t  to  teach  will  serve  to  elicit 
talent  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
dormant — will  cause  a  research  into, 
and  perusal  of,  authors  that  would  else 
have  been  disregarded.  Surgery,  too, 
is  a  practical  art;  but  lectures  are  only 
of  use  to  those  wiio  are  tolerably  versant 
therein,  and  who  desire  to  compare  their 
own  deductions  with  those  of  the  lec- 
turer. Hasten,  therefore,  to  adopt  clini- 
cal instruction." 

What  has  been  the  fact  ?  The  enact- 
ment of  by-laws,  announcing  that 
three  years'  hospital  attendance  in  the 
country  was  equal  to  one  in  London; 
and  latterly,  that  six  months  in  the 
metropolis  is  equivalent  to  twelve. 

I  am  not  one  who  desires  tbat  medi- 
cal education  should  be  rendered  chea])er. 
I  believe  that  tlie  master-key  to  an  ef- 
fectual elevation  of  the  class  of  sur- 
g-eon,  would  be,  that  no  pupil  should  be 
allowed  to  article,  apprentice,  or  apply 
himself  to  the  study  of  surgery,  with- 
out previously  undcrg-oing  an  examina- 
tion (by  a  local  board)  as  to  his  scholas- 
tic attainments.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  youths  of  a  higher  intellectual 
order  would  thus  be  obtained.  The  pub- 
lic at  present  appears  to  suppose  that  not 
a  whit  better  education  is  required  for 
an  apprentice  to  a  surgeon,  than  to  a 
grocer. 

Twelve  months'  attendance  on  a  Lon- 
don hospital,  or  six  months,  and  twelve 
months  at  a  provincial  hospital,  is 
deemed  sufficient  to  qualify  for  exami- 
nation. I  would  have  this  period  dou- 
iiled.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
an  apprentice  from  many  of  the  canton- 
ments (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term), 
where  neither  machinery  nor  mines  are 
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to  be  found,  can  acquire,  in  twelve 
montlis,  a  knovvletlg'e  of  surg^ciy  to  tit 
liini  for  practice. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  examina- 
tion as  to  tlie  qualifications  of  the 
student  shoukl  be  a  very  ditfereiit 
process  to  what  it  now  is  :  if,  besides 
being-  oral  and  in  public,  it  required 
written  answers  —  if  the  parts  were 
shewn  on  the  subject,  and  if  the  ca- 
pacity for  distinguishing-  the  nature 
of  ailments  and  accidents  were  ascer- 
tained at  the  bed-side  and  admission- 
room  of  an  hospital — I  have  an  idea  the 
fitness  of  the  aspirant  for  a  diploma 
would  be  better  known  than  by  the 
existing"  imperl'ect  mode. 

Assuredly  the  primary  object  of  the 
Court  of  Examiners  of  the  College  must 
be  to  ascertain  the  quality  and  extent 
of  the  professional  knowledge  of  a  can- 
didate. Whence  the  necessity  for  in- 
(piiry  at  what  sources  it  was  obtained  ? 
If  found  to  be  qualified,  the  purport  is 
fulfilled:  no  unqualified  person  will  be 
able  to  ])ractise. 

The  principal  argument,  I  presume, 
for  the  council  legislating'  as  to  the 
"  where,"  is,  that  it  may  be  ])resumcd 
or  asserted  that  London,  Dublin,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasg'ow,  aTid  Aberdeen,  possess 
better  teachers  and  more  richly-fur- 
nished hospitals  than  any  other  ])art  of 
the  empire. 

This  is  the  only  one  that  ought  to 
weigh  witli  the  legislature.  If  the 
fact,  and  it  is  deemed  unadvisable  to 
attempt  the  formation  of  new  teachers 
and  new  schools,  it  would  be  well, 
perhaps,  not  only  to  retain  the  lestrictive 
clause,  but  to  oblige  eveiy  pu])il  to 
receive  his  education  at  one  of  those 
places. 

The  impracticability,  however,  of 
such  centralization  — the  impolicy  of 
allowing  the  early  years  of  apprentices 
and  pupils  to  glide  by  without  any 
species  of  mental  culture,  and  of  ne- 
glecting the  riches  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  larg-e  provincial  hospitals — the  in- 
justice, also,  of  expecting  that  surgeons 
will  apply  themselves  to  teach  ardently 
and  energetically,  when  held  up  by 
their  brethren,  w  ho  legislate,  as  a  second 
class, — will,  I  think,  be  evident  at  a 
glance. 

Aberdeen  fersjts  Manchester  is  a  good 
sample  of  antithesis;  but  it  may  be  said 
the  pntfessor  of  surgery  there  is  pro- 
foundly   read,    eloquent,   and    didactic. 


I  am  glad  of  it;  but  he  can  have  very 
few  cases  on  uhich  to  display  his  talents. 
I  Mould  prefer  that  one  of  the  IMan- 
chcster  surgeons  should  describe,  in 
humble  style,  his  numerous  cases  to  his 
pupils  ;  he  will,  at  all  events,  have  the 
lidvantage  as  to  material. 

The  centralization  plan  iiarrows  the 
field  of  competition, — freedom  would 
extend  it.  Should  any  unqualified  per- 
sons venture  to  become  teachers,  the 
remedy,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  jiublic, 
honest,  and  searching  examination  ; 
the  examiners,  if  possilde,  selected  by 
government,  liberally  ])aid,  and  uncon- 
iK^cted  with  either  hosj)ital  or  school. 

A  board,  hung  u])  at  tiie  college  door 
the  day  after  an  examination,  with  the 
names  of  the  ])a»seil  and  rejected  pu]iils, 
or  at  all  e\ents  the  names  of  the  teachers 
whose  pupils  have  passed  or  not,  would 
be  an  excellent  guide  for  a  student. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  pupils  or 
their  friends  may  very  safely  be  left  to 
choose  for  themselves.  A  monthly 
sheet  of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned 
would,  however,  be  an  excellent  chart 
for  their  guidance. 

If  teaching  were  general  at  the  coun- 
try hospitals,  it  would  soon  lead  to  the 
subdivision  of  labour ;  and  this,  gene- 
rally s])eaking,  would  tend  to  the  good 
of  our  art. 

I  believe  I  have  seized  on  a  few  of 
the  projninent  ))oints  of  the  question ; 
many  minor  ones  yet  remain ;  but,  to 
avoid  being  tedious,  I  beg  to  subscribe 
myself, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Gill. 

Liverpool, 
August  4,  1834. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Salunldy,  August  30,  1834. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  tligiiitatem 
Artis  Medina  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in 
publicum  sit,  diceiuli  periculuni  non  recuso." 

Cicero. 


THE   LATE  CONCOURS  IN  PARIS. 

A\^E  mentioned  last  week,  that  the  Cou- 
cours  in  Paris  for  the  chair  of  Clinique 
chirurrficale,  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Boyer,  was  concluded  ;  and  that  M. 
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Velpeau  had  obtained  the  nomination,  rum — that  is  to  say,  with  comparatively 
The  candidates  were  most  of  them  men  little  of  that  rude  interference  with  the 
of  high  professional  character  :  the  business  of  the  jury,  and  the  conduct 
names  of  Lisfranc,  Sanson,  Blandin,  of  the  candidates,  which  generally 
and  Berard,  are  familiar  to  every  mcdi-  renders  every  exhibition  of  this  sort, 
cal  man  who  attends  to  the  literature  of  in  "  young  France,"  so  exceedingly 
liis  profession ;  and  the  merits  of  M.  offensive.  On  one  of  the  days  of 
Velpeau  are  generally  appreciated  the  contest,  indeed,  there  was  no 
throughout  Europe.  Not  only  has  the  slight  disturbance  produced  by  some 
latter  gentleman  distinguished  himself  scandalous  reports  circulated  to  the 
by  his  various  and  elaborate  works,  prejudice  of  one  of  the  candidates,  M. 
which  have  procured  for  him  an  exten-  Blandin,  who,  it  was  whispered,  was 
sive  celebrity,  but  by  his  indefatigable  supported  by  the  patronage  of  certain 
industi'y  and  ability  as  a  teacher,  he  has  persons  in  power  ;  and  billets  to  that 
long  been  a  prime  favourite  in  the  effect  were  sent  round  among  the  public, 
French  metropolis.  Added  to  this,  he  or  rather  the  pupils,  assembled  in  the 
has  had  the  advantage  for  some  time  amj)l)itheatre.  One  of  them  having 
back  of  being  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  reached  M.  Blandin  just  as  he  was 
brilliant  talent  unfairly  dealt  with,  and  proceeding  to  deliver  a  probationary 
possessing  qualifications  for  a  profes-  lecture,  he  took  the  opportunity,  on 
sorship  in  the  school,  which  were  not  coming  forward,  to  protest,  in  the  most 
liberally  recognized  in  influential  quar-  indignant  terms,  against  the  injurious 
ters.  Within  but  a  few  months  he  has  insinuation ;  and  so  effectually  did  he 
publicly  contended  for  no  less  than  vindicate  his  character,  that  a  strong  re- 
three  successive  chairs — for  Ptitholoyie  action  in  his  favour  immediately  took 
externe,  Clinique  (VAccouc/vnent,  and  place,  and  he  was  cheered  from  all  parts 
the  surgical  clinique  just  mentioned,  with  the  loudest  applauses. 
On  each  occasion  he  has  acquitted  him-  What  scenes  these  are  (and  they  are 
self  with  the  highest  applause ;  and  his  quite  common  in  the  Parisian  amphi- 
want  of  success  at  the  conclusion  of  theatres)  to  be  permitted  to  take  place  on 
each  of  the  two  former  trials  created  such  an  occasion !  The  pupils  of  the 
considerable  murmurs  among  his  ad-  school,  it  is  but  too  manifest,  have  it  all 
miring  friends.  His  present  triumph  is  their  own  way,  and  claim  to  be  the  su- 
accordingly  hailed  both  as  an  act  of  preme  directors  and  judges  on  every 
justice  and  a  tardy  acknowledgment  recurrence  of  the  concours ;  they  raise 
extorted  from  a  reluctant  jury.  at  will  the  most  uproarious  opposi- 
The  Concours  which  has  just  tcrmi-  tinn  to  any  thing-  or  any  pei-son  that 
nated  was  a  fair  specimen  of  that  truly  displeases  them:  they  drown  with  their 
French  mode  of  ajipointing  to  medical  plaudits  the  proceedings  at  any  mo- 
offices:  it  was  more;  for  owing-  to  the  ment,  when  anything  has  been  said 
undoubted  and  unquestionable  emi-  or  done  to  give  them  pleasure.  Were 
nence  of  the  concurrents,  it  could  not  we  ill-disposed  towards  the  concours — as 
but  go  off  to  the  heart's  content  of  our  vvc  certainly  are  not,  so  long  as  our 
lively  neighbours  —  brilliantly.  We  Gallic  friends  keep  it  to  themselves — 
watched  the  proceedings,  as  reported  in  we  should  wish  all  parties  joy  of  this 
all  the  Frencli  jom-nals,  and  must  con-  tyranny.  But,  as  it  is,  we  cannot  but 
fcss,  not  without  interest,  as  it  was  con-  condole  with  the  judicious,  who  see 
ducted  from  the  first  with  much  dcco-  in  the   prevalence   of  the    custom,  bo- 
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thing-  but  an  opening'  for  the  most 
serious  ill  consequences.  Who  but  the 
most  blind  admirer  of  revolutionary 
novelties  fails  to  see  in  it  the  risk  of 
bringing  forward  bold  bad  nien-rpersons 
of  superficial  attainments,  but  gifted 
with  those  arts  which  arc  suited  to  se- 
cure them  popularity  in  the  theatres? 
When  this  is  done  in  a  few  instances — 
and  there  is  by  no  means  a  remote 
possibility  of  its  occurrence— adieu  to 
the  beloved  coucours,  and  let  the  school 
suffer  for  its  folly !  We  know,  how- 
ever, perfectly  well,  how  little  hope 
can  be  entertained  of  a  reform  on  this 
point.  The  love  of  power  is  too  strongly 
implanted  in  human  nature  to  be  readily 
surrendered,  especially  by  a  multitude 
of  hot-headed  young  men  who  have 
once  enjoyed  it;  and  the  display  which 
is  connected  with  it,  we  are  aware,  has 
strong  attractions,— being,  as  it  is,  so 
very  peculiarly  French. 

TJje  usual  routine  of  trials  gone 
through,  as  constituting  the  several 
acts  of  the  concours,  is  generally  known  ; 
and  there  was  nothing  so  unusual  as 
to  require  special  remark  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  The  claims  of  the  can- 
didates on  the  score  of  distinction  in 
the  profession  (litres  auterieH)-s),ns  au- 
thors, or  improvers  of  the  medical  art, 
were  all  duly  set  forth  ;  the  required 
lectures  on  given  subjects,  and  with 
little  or  no  preparation,  were  severally 
delivered;  and  the  bed-side  proofs  of 
ability  were  satisfactorily  tendered.  But 
perhaps  the  proceedings  with  regard  to 
the  theses  may  deserve  a  short  notice  ; 
for,  with  all  due  respect  for  the  learned 
projectors  of  this  sort  of  test,  we  can- 
not conscientiously  give  it  much  of  our 
approbation,  and  for  that  season  cannot 
allow  this  opportunity  to  escape  with- 
out in  some  measure  expressing-  our 
opinion  on  it.  The  practice  is,  to  draw 
by  lot  certain  questions  for  the  can- 
didates, on  which  they  shall  have 
each    a   printed   thesis   to    produce    in 


the  space  of  ten  days,  ])roviiig  tlieir 
authorship  of  the  same  by  supporting 
their  respective  compositions  in  dispu 
tation  with  their  competitors.  Now, 
what  sort  of  a  work  can  possibly  be  pro- 
duced in  ten  da^'s — especially  on  a 
chance  subject?  Be  the  candidate  who 
he  may,  it  is  impossible  for  him  honestly 
to  bring-  forth  all  his  resources  in  a  re- 
gularly written  and  printed  treatise, 
such  as  is  expected  from  him,  in  that 
period.  A  tliesis,  no  doubt  voluminous 
enough,  and  perhaps  compact  and  well 
put  together,  may  be  forthcoming- ;  but 
for  its  originality,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  will  be  as  much  his  who 
opposes,  as  his  «  ho  defends  it  in  argu- 
mentation. 

And  this  was  pretty  well  shown  by 
the  late  result.  Seven  theses,  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  were  ready  by  the 
a])pointed  day ;  but  all  were  allowed  to 
be  mere  compilations,  and  scarcely  wor- 
thy of  the  men  who  composed  them. 
Some  of  the  candidates  had  to  treat  on 
subjects  of  which  they  had  no  experi- 
ence. M.  Sanson,  for  instance,  had 
to  g'ive  a  lengthy  statement  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  method  of  union 
by  the  first  intention — a  method  of  the 
real  merits  of  wliich  he  confessedly 
knows  nothing;  and  it  was  generally 
understood,  on  the  allotment  of  the 
questions,  tljat  not  one  of  the  candidates 
had  specially  applied  himself  anteriorly 
to  that  particular  subject  which  fell  to 
his  share.  The  professed  object  of  this 
proceeding-  is  to  ascertain  the  powers 
of  each  concurrent  as  a  wiviter.  But 
how  much  more  certainly  might  this  be 
effected,  if  desirable,  by  setting  down 
the  candidates  at  once,  with  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  obliging  them  to  supply 
an  extemporaneous  essay  on  a  given 
subject,  in  a  given  time,  ratlier  than 
by  allowing  ten  days  for  the  preparation 
of  a  thesis,  with  wliich  jiersons  behind 
the  screen  have  infinitely  more  to  do 
than  the  nominal  author  ! 


7f>2  MORE  QUACKEUy. 

We  slioiiltl  not,  li()Wever,omit  tomcii-  modes  of  g-ainiiig-  iiotoiietv.  How 
tion  a  few  facts  toiicliing  llie  extraordi-  many  do  we  see  around  us  over  whom 
nary  tliesis  of  M.  Volj)eau,  whose  well-  the  dread  of  such  exposure  would  exert 
known  fecundity  as  a  writer,  renders  it  a  salutary  check  !  and  how  absurd  it  is, 
not  impossible  to  believe  that  he  may  that  they  who  degenerate  into  common 
himself  have  really  got  it  up.  It  advertising  quacks,  should  still  be  al- 
proved  to  be  a  book— we  can  hardly  lowed  to  affix  to  their  names  titles  of 
call  it  a  mere  thesis — on  the  subject  of  the  honour!  We  have  seen  a  Fellow  of  the 
!ZVf;w/(,  running  to  270  printed  pages,  in  College  of  Physicians  associating  him- 
quarto  !  Tliis  is  surely  a  ])hcnomenon  self  m  ith  St.  John  Long,  and  yet  he  re- 
in authorship  :  allowing  for  the  time  of  mains  a  Fellow,  though  no  longer  sum- 
printing  and  correcting  the  press,  we  moned  to  the  College  meetings.  We 
cannot  calculate  on  less  having  here  have  seen,  and  daily  see,  the  walls 
been  wTitten  than  thirty  quarto  pages  a  about  town  plastered  over  with  the  in- 
day  !  We  often  had  our  doubts  about  decent  hand-bills  of  certain  rivals  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  liaving  written,  as  be  said  Dr.  Eady,  who  designate  themselves 
he  did,  fort^  -eight  pages  of  the  Life  of  "  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Savage  at  a  sitting  ;  but  we  confess  M.  Surgeons."  Nor  is  this  disgraceful 
Velpeau's  alleged  feat  of  thirty  pages  system  by  any  means  limited  to  those 
a  day  continuously,  for  at  least  nine  notable  instances:  we  have  reason  to 
days,  while  it  certainly  keeps  those  fear,  if  we  may  judge  from  some  spe- 
doubts  in  countenance,  hardly  tends  cimens  which  have  recently  been  for- 
much  to  remove  them.  M.  Velpeau,  warded  to  us,  that  the  practice  is  much 
it  is  possible,  drew  the  skeleton  of  upon  the  increase.  Among  those  docu- 
the  work,  and  opened  tlie  sources  of  ments  we  find  one  in  the  shape  of  a 
compilation  to  his  assistants;  or  at  best,  hand-bill,  bearing  the  signature,  "  R.  S. 
perhaps,  he  dictated  the  whole  to  cer-  Richardson,  L.  S.  A.,  Member  of  the 
tain  short-hand  writers :  but  on  any  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c. ;"  in 
su])position,  the  fact  is  a  remarkable  which  all  the  varieties  of  impudence 
one,  and  lias  given  rise  to  much  con-  and  ignorance  seem  happily  blended, 
versation  in  Paris.  It  is  scarcely  neces-  Tlie  advertiser  professes  to  be  able  to 
sary  to  add  that  his  opponents  detected  cure  malig-uant  cliolera,  "  having-  saved 
several  errors  in  the  production  ;  some  ninety-three  persons  out  of  a  hundred 
of  which  the  author  endeavoured  to  confirmed  cases  of  the  disease  !"  How 
ajiologize  for,  on  the  ready  plea  of  does  the  reader  imagine  this  is  to  be 
haste  and  inadvertence.  done?      Simply    by   taking    "  two   or 

three  doses  of  medicine,  prescribed  by  a 

medical  man  skilful  in  managing  the 

MORE    QUACKERY.  disease,»-meaning,  of  course,  Mr.  R.  S. 

Richardson,  L.S.A.,  and  Member  of  the 

In   the  new  order  of  things  which  we  Royal  Colleg-e  of  Surgeons  ! 

are  led  to  expect  is  to  take  place  in  our  Again,  the  public  is  cautioned  against 

profession,  we  earnestly  liope  that  one  consulting  any  of  the  older  ]u-actitioncrs. 

change    for    the    better    will    be,   that  "  Many  of  the  old  surgeons  are  grossly 

whatever    body    or    bodies     are    esta-  ignorant,  so  that  their  practice  is  falling- 

biishcd  shall  have  the  power  of  expell-  into    the   hands    of  younger  and  better 

ing    from  their   balls,   and    ex])uuging  qualified  men," — viz.  we  presume,  into 

from  the  list  of  tlieir  members,  all  those  those  of  R.   S.  Richardson,  L.S.A.  and 

who   ha\e   iecoui;>c     to    unprofessional  M.R.C.S. 
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But,  (lien,  our  puffer  is  a  great  phi- 
]autlii()j)ist;  for  he  offers  to  become  the 
g-uide  of  pliysicians  aud  surgeons — 
who,  es])eciallj  the  former,  according  to 
him,  are  very  inferior  persons  ;  and,  God 
knows,  he  could  not  give  a  greater 
proof  of  his  estimate  of  their  ignorance 
than  is  contained  in  the  proposal  which 
immediately  follows  —  viz.  that  they 
should  aj)ply  to  him  for  instruction ! 
"  As  it  might  be  a  public  benefit,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  instruct  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  apothecaries." 

As  to  the  L.S.A.,  Mr.  R.  S.  Richardson 
may  or  may  not  be  entitled  to  append 
to  his  name  these  same  letters,  the 
meaning  of  which  we  profess  not  to  un- 
derstand ;  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  it 
is  very  disgraceful  to  any  College  of 
Surgeons  that  its  members  should  be 
capable  of  such  quackery;  and  we  hope 
to  see  so  glaring  an  abuse  speedily  re- 
formed. 

EXCLUSIVE  PRIVILEGES. 

LONDON      UKIFERSITT     CHARTER. 

The  question  of  the  London  University 
Charter  may  be  looked  upon  as  settled. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  us,  however,  to  have 
ascertained,  and  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  our  readers  to  be  made  aware, 
that  the  learned  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine, in  the  evidence  which  he  lately 
gave,  fully  concurred  in  the  opi- 
nions, on  this  point,  which  we  have  so 
frequently  laboured  (and  we  are  ha])py 
to  say,  not  labouied  in  a  ain)  to  in- 
culcate. We  subjoin  an  extract,  in  illus- 
tration, from 

Dr.  EUiotson''s  Evidence  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee. 

"  174.5.  What  opinion  do  you  entertain  of 
the  expediency  of  allowing  any  particular 
scliool  of  medicine  in  the  metropolis  to 
have  the  power  of  conferring  medical  de- 
grees ? — I  should  think  it  very  objection- 
able to  give  to  any  one  particular  school  a 
monopoly. 

"  174{>.  Either  to  the  King's  College,  or 
to  the  London  University  ?  — Certainly. 

"  17  17.  Do  you  think  that  this  ])()\vcr 
should  1)0  vested  in  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians ?  — Certainly  not. 

"  1748.  Do  you  eouliue  that  answer  to  the 


College  of  Physicians,  as  it  now  exists; 
or  would  you  entrust  to  it  that  power  if  it 
were  reformed  .'  —  Under  no  circumstances 
.should  I  think  it  advisable. 

"  1749.  VVillyou state  why  no  such  power 
should  be  entrusted,  first  to  any  particular 
school  of  medicine  in  London ;  nor  se- 
condly, to  the  College  of  Physicians.' — 
I  do  not  think  any  one  medical  school  has 
a  right  to  have  advantages  secured  to  it 
above  another :  but  that  is  not  an  objec- 
tion to  any  University,  either  King's  Col- 
lege or  the  London  University,  granting 
certiin  degrees ;  because  a  person  who 
takes  a  degree  in  medicine,  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  previously  to  take  a  degree  in 
arts;  and  the  want  of  this  rule  is  a  great 
objection,  I  conceive,  to  some  of  the 
Scotch  degrees.  Perhaps  it  must  be  in 
such  a  place  as  King's  College  or  the 
London  University,  that  a  previous  degree 
must  be  taken ;  and  therefore  I  hope  that 
one  or  both  of  those  will  have  the  power  of 
granting  degrees  in  arts :  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  medical  degree,  very  likely  a 
board  composed  of  examiners  from  different 
schools  might  be  advisable.  I  would  not 
do  any  thing  that  could  give  an  undue  ad- 
vantage to  the  London  University  or  to 
King's  College,  any  more  than  to  any  hos- 
pital. 

"  1750.  You  think  it  would  be  expedient 
that  there  should  be  a  general  board  in 
London,  having  the  power  to  confer  medi- 
cal degrees;  but  you  do  not  think  that 
board  should  be  composed  exclusively  of 
person;;  attached  to  any  particular  school 
of  medicine?  — No  :  and  I  think  that  those 
who  go  before  a  board,  ought  not  to  have 
been  necessarily  educated  at  a  particular 
institution ;  but  wliether  a  man  comes 
from  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  or  from  St. 
Bartholomew's,  or  from  King's  College,  or 
any  where  else,  for  his  examination,  if 
he  can  pass  it,  he  ought  to  have  his  medi- 
cal degree,  provided  he  have  taken  his  de- 
gree in  arts. 

"  17;j1.  Why  do  you  think  the  power  of 
conferring  medical  degrees  should  not  be 
vested  in  the  College  of  Physicians? — I 
think  the  College  of  Physicians,  while  it 
exists,  ought  to  be  above  all  bodies  that 
grant  degrees ;  that  it  ought  to  be  able  to 
stop  any  one  that  has  passed  any  other 
place,  without  deserving  it.  At  all  uni- 
versities there  are  men  who  get  through 
and  obtain  degrees,  without  deserving 
them  ;  this  will  happen,  and  the  use  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  is  to  cheek  the  uni- 
versities, to  examine  men  a  second  time, 
and  to  make  their  qualifications  certain. 
I  believe  that  in  many  countries,  the  stu- 
dents first  of  all  take  their  degrees  in  the 
resjiective  universities,  but,  before  they 
practise,  are  obliged  to  present  tlieuiselves 
to  a  bupreuie  body,  for  a  second  examina- 
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tion  :  and  that,  I  conceive,  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Collci^e  of  Physicians. 

"  1752.  Suppose  a  degree  given  at  the 
College  did  not  necessarily  imply  a  license 
to  practise  ? — Then  the  College  would  be 
acting  in  two  capacities,  giving  degrees 
like  the  universities,  an'l  re  examining 
men  who  had  already  obtained  degrees  in 
universities.  But  I  tliiuk  the  use  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  is  to  give  a  license 
to  practise,  the  man  having  ])reviously  ob- 
tained a  degree  somewhere  else. 

"  1753.  -\Iay  not  a  good  medical  educa- 
tion be  had  in  London  r — Certainly. 

"  1754.  Is  it  not  an  inconvenience,  that  a 
medical  student  should  be  compelled  to  go 
to  a  distant  university,  merely  to  comply 
with  the  form  of  obtaining  a  degree .' — 
So  much  so,  that  I  ho]je  London  will  have 
the  power  of  granting  degrees,  to  save  them 
that  journey. 

"  1755.  if  the  College  of  Physicians  had 
the  power  of  granting,  as  well  medical  de- 
grees as  licenses  to  practise,  might  it  not  be 
subject  to  the  imputation,  in  granting  li- 
censes, of  favouring  its  own  graduates  ? — 
There  would  be  that  objection,  and  I 
think  it  ought  to  examine  none  but  gra- 
duates from  other  places. 

"  1756.  Are  you  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  the  College  of  Physicians,  before  giv- 
ing a  license  to  practise,  should  subject 
those  who  come  before  it  to  examination  ? 
— I  think  so,  because,  when  I  was  censor, 
I  saw  men  of  different  universities,  who 
had  satisfied  the  professors  of  those  uni- 
versities, pass  in  very  different  ways,  and 
some  not  at  all. 

"  1757.  What  means  should  the  Col- 
lege take  to  satisfy  itself,  that  those  who 
come  before  it,  not  only  have  received  a 
good  medical  education,  but  also  that  pre- 
liminary education,  which  you  have  stated 
you  think  desirable  ? — It  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  all  that  is  going  on  in  the 
universities  from  which  men  come,  and, in 
some  cases,  it  may  be  contented  with 
knowing,  that  in  universities  from  which 
a  man  comes  there  are  excellent  regula- 
tions and  strict  discipline;  and  in  other 
cases,  where  a  man  comes  from  a  univer- 
sity which  they  have  not  reason  to  think 
so  highly  of,  they  might  subject  him 
to  a  scientific  and  literary  examination ; 
they  might  have  the  option  of  doing  it 
always. 

"  1758.  Does  not  this  difficulty  now  at- 
tend any  university,  in  endeavouring  to 
enforce  by  examinalion  a  superior  course, 
either  of  preliminary,  or  of  strictly  medi- 
cal study ;  that  there  are  other  univer- 
sities that  will  confer  degrees  to  those  less 
qualified,  and  therefore  at  a  cheaper  rate 
to  students? — Certainly.  At  this  mo- 
ment, I  believe,  that  England  is  l)cconi- 
ing  inundated  with  degrees  from  Heidel- 


berg ;  which,  I  am  told,  may  be  jirocurcd 
by  a  friend  who  is  travelling  that  way ;  as 
they  might  formerly  be  obtained  from  cer- 
tain universities  in  Scotland. 

"  1759.  Ought  the  licence  of  the  Col- 
lege to  be  merely  a  title  of  honour,  and 
certificate  to  the  world  that  the  party 
licensed' has  really  received  a  competent 
medical  education;  or  ought  it  to  convey 
to  its  jfossessors  an  exclusive  title  to 
practise  as  physicians  within  the  precinct 
of  London ;  which  title  those  who  practise 
within  that  precinct  should  l^e  required  to 
possess,  and  which  all  that  do  not  possess 
should  be  excluded  from  so  practising  ? 
— I  think  there  should  be  a  licence  from 
the  College  of  Physicians,  or  from  some 
supreme  body.  I  think  there  ought  to 
be  a  body  or  bodies  to  license  all  prac- 
titioners. 

"  1760.  That  none  should  be  allowed 
to  practise  within  the  precinct  of  London 
as  physicians  but  those  who  possess  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  body  appointed  to  grant 
certificates? — I  think  so,  because  persons 
will  employ  the  most  ignorant.  A  man 
who  is  very  ignorant  may  obtain  a  large 
practice. 

"  1761.  Has  it  been  found  practicable 
to  exclude  irregular  practitioners  from 
practising  ?— It  is  not  done. 

"  1762.  Considering  the  number  of  qua- 
lifications which  entitle  persons  to  practise 
physic,  either  as  surgeons,  apothecaries,  or 
even  druggists,  where  is  the  utility  of  ex- 
cluding from  medical  practice  those  phy- 
sicians who  have  not  received  a  licence 
from  the  College  ? — Certainly  it  is  infi- 
nitely more  injurious  to  exclude  a  phy- 
sician who  has  not  a  licence,  if  ignorant 
persons  are  allowed  to  practise. 

"  1763.  If  he  is  refused  a  licence  from 
the  College,  may  he  not  practise  physic 
under  another  title? — Yes,  he  may  prac- 
tise as  a  physician.  He  has  only  to  say 
that  he  is  an  accoucheur-physician,  and 
he  is  not  touched.  Of  course  I  think  it 
very  ridiculous  for  a  physician,  who  has 
not  the  licence  of  the  College,  but  who  is 
a  well-informed  man,  to  be  prohibited 
from  practice;  when  a  set  of  ignorant 
people  are  allowed  to  practise  to  the  right 
and  left,  people  who  have  never  been  edu- 
cated at  all ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  this  is  not  altered. 

"  1764.  Therefore,  if  any  punishment 
attached  to  a  physician  practising  without 
a  licence,  do  you  think  the  punishment 
should  attach,  not  to  his  practice  in  jihysic, 
but  to  his  false  assumption  of  the  title  of 
physician?  —  I  think  an  ignorant  man 
ought  to  be  punished  for  attempting  to 
practise  what  he  does  not  understand. 

"  1765.  Supposing  that,  besides  sur- 
geons and  apothecaries,  druggists  are  able, 
without  subjecting  themselves  to  punish- 
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nicnt,  to  practise  physic ;  what  is  the 
use  of  punishing  a  man  for  practising 
physic,  who  has  the  knowledge  requisite 
for  a  physician,  though  not  the  licence  of 
the  College? — It  shows  that  the  whole 
system  wants  reform." 


SXTRGICAL  REPORTS 

FKOM  THE 

LONDON    DISPENSARY. 
Bi'  R.  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 

Surgeon  to  that  InslUutioii. 

Case  IV. —  Curvature  of  the  Spine — Lumbar 

Abscess — Pomgo  Sceutellata. 
Richard  Tichore,  a;t.  5,  admitted  Febru- 
ary 3J,  was  seized  with  fever,  said  to  have 
been  of  the  typhoid  character,  three 
months  ago.  A  stout  healthy  child  pre- 
viously. About  three  weeks  ago,  a  swelling 
was  perceived  over  the  lumbar  region  and 
inferior  ribs  laterally,  on  the  right  side, 
which  increased.  There  is  now  a  conside- 
rable abscess  in  that  situation ;  the  inte- 
guments are  very  thin  and  inflamed;  the 
child  is  worn  to  a  skeleton;  all  its  bones 
])roniinent;  great  depression  of  the  sys- 
tem; restless  nights;  some  cough. 

Inf.  Gent.  Co.  ^iss. ;  Liq.  Potass,  mv. 
ter  die. 

February  Itli. — Abscess  broke  this  morn- 
ing, and  upwards  of  a  quart  (it  is  said)  of 
offensive  yellow  pus  was  discharged ;  some 
still  oozes,  and  is  propelled  out  with  much 
force  upon  coughing. 

7th.— Considerably  more  lively;  appetite 
very  good  since  the  abscess  has  broken  ;  it 
was  lost  before;  skin  considerably  contract- 
ed, and  much  less  inflamed ;  pus  small  in 
quantity,  and  healthy  ;  spine  slightly 
curved  posteriorly ;  pain  appears  to  be 
produced  by  pressure  on  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses. —  Pers  tet. 

25th.  —  Improved  greatly;  discharge 
much  diminished.  He  walked  about,  but 
has  had  more  pain  in  the  tumor  and  spine 
tlie  last  few  days,  and  more  discharge, 
which  appears  to  come  upon  pressure  from 
the  sacro-iliac  region;  discharge  in  np- 
pearance  healthy,  but  very  ofl'ensive. 

IMarch  1th. — Stronger;  walks  well;  less 
pain  in  the  back.  Porrigo  sceutellata  of 
the  scalp,  with  abscess  of  the  glands  be- 
hind the  right  ear,  from  which  5ij.  of  pus 
were  let  out  to  day. — Rep.  Med. 

2oth. — Abscess  quite  healed  up ;  health 
materially  improved;  porrigo  entirely  dis- 
appeared; a  tendency  to  atopccia. 
Ung.  Hydr.  Nitr.  Dilut. 

30th.— Cured. 


Remarks. — It  does  not  seem  to  me 
clear  that  the  abscess  in  this  case  de- 
pended upon  disease  of  the  vertebra;  for, 
although  it  is  true  that  spinal  disease  had 
existed,  yet  it  did  not  appear  to  be  going 
on  at  the  time  he  was  under  my  care. 
The  pus  being  propelled  with  violence 
upon  coughing,  shows  that  it  was  deeply 
situated;  and  its  offensive  character  might 
induce  a  belief  that  it  depended  ujjon  dead 
bone ;  yet  deep-seated  abscesses  form  occa- 
sionally in  this  situation,  without  any  con- 
nexion with  the  vertebra, — a  case  of  which 
I  shall  presently  relate, — and  pus,  when 
long  confined,  is  frequently  offensive:  that 
therefore,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  diseased  bone  must  have  been  its 
cause.  Had  so  large  an  abscess  been  the 
consequence  of  disease  of  the  spine,  I 
think  the  little  patient  would  not  have 
recovered  so  rapidlj'  as  he  did.  I  am 
therefore  more  disposed  to  look  upon  it  as 
an  abscess  —  the  sequela  of  the  fever,  from 
which  he  is  said  to  have  suff'ered;  a  se- 
quela which,  in  scrofulous  subjects,  the 
surgeon  has  frequently  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing. 

Case  V. — Lumbar  Abscess — Slight  curvature 
of  the  Spiiie — Recovery. 
James  Castle,  ret.  eleven  and  a  half  years, 
admitted  March  22d,  of  strumous  make; 
has  a  slight  lateral  curvature  towards  the 
lower  i^art  of  the  spine.  About  seventeen 
weeks  ago  he  was  noticed  to  drag  his  right 
leg  after  him  in  walking,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  pain  in  the  loins,  and  inability 
to  move  ;  to  this  succeeded  a  distinct  ab- 
scess over  the  left  psoas  muscle,  which 
broke  about  the  oth  of  January,  and  dis- 
charged a  considerable  quantity  of  pus, 
which  it  has  since  continued  to  do.  There 
is  now  a  triangular  opening  of  rather 
large  size  in  the  centre  of  the  left  psoas 
region,  which  copiously  discharges  a  thick 
yellow  pus,  which  comes  more  freely  when 
pressure  is  made  below.  There  is  also  a 
redness  over  the  whole  left  buttock,  which 
extends  down  the  back  of  the  thigh  to  the 
ham  :  the  skin  is  so  tender  here  that  the 
least  touch  makes  him  scream  loudly. 
Has  lost  flesh  greatly;  appetite  bad; 
bowels  open;  tongue  clean  and  moist; 
nocturnal  sweats ;  pulse  small,  quick ; 
skin  dry. 

P.  P.  g.  XV.  Dec.  Cinch,  c.  Acid.  Sulph. 
Dil.  m,  X.  ter  die ;  Cat.  Lini. 

I\Iareh  26th. — Easier,exeeptwhen  touch- 
ed, and  then  he  cries  out  lustily  ;  stronger  ; 
less  sweating;  some  a])petite;  copious  dis- 
charge from  the  wound  ;  an  abscfess,  point- 
ing low  down  in  the  thigh,  was  opened, 
and  discharged  5iv.  of  green  otTeusive  pus, 
tinffcd  with  blood. —  Pcrstct. 
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28tli.  — Much  easier;  discharge  co])ioiis 
tlironghout  tiie  day  of  the  ojieration  ;  very 
little  from  either  orifiee  since;  can  hear 
the  skin  pressed. — Perstet. 

May  .3th. — Wounds  healed  up  in  a  few- 
days;  constitutional  irritation  quickly 
sub.sided  ;  pain  entirely  lefi.  He  has  been 
able  to  sit  up  the  last  three  weeks :  the 
muscles  are  recovering  their  j)ovver,  lost  by 
long  confinement;  he  has  some  motion  iii 
the  right  hip,  and  is  able  to  move  about  on 
crutches. 

June  1st. — lias  gained  strength  greatly; 
can  draw  the  right  leg  up  easily';  walks 
without  crutches.     Discharged  cured. 

Remarks.— In  this  case  the  dependence 
of  the  abscess  upon  disease  of  the  spine  is 
to  be  inferred  from  the  boy  complaining 
of  pain  in  the  back;  from  his  being  oh- 
served  to  trip  in  walking,  and  from  his  ul- 
timately becoming  incapable  of  moving. 
His  perfect  recoveiy  is  very  satisfactory. 

Case  VI. — Caries  of  the  Lumbar  Vertebra — 
Psoas  Abscess — Pertussis — Iittrosusceptions — 
Death. 

Thomas  Thurman,  »t.  6^,  admitted 
28th  of  November;  a  strumous  child, 
ailing  from  birth  ;  backward  on  his 
legs :  has  frequently  tripped  in  walking 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years ;  coughs 
occasionally  ;  a  swelling  perceived  in  the 
lower  i)art  of  the  back  twelve  months 
ago.  There  is  a  considerable  posterior 
curvature  in  the  lumbar  region,  where 
])rcssure  produces  ])ain.  Bluch  ema- 
ciated and  exhausted ;  scarcely  able  to 
move  the  lower  extremities,  which  are 
even  more  than  other  parts  emaciated. 
He  was  seized  with  hooping-cough  and 
fever,  from  which,  together  with  exhaus- 
tion, he  died  six  weeks  after  admission. 

Among  the  means  employed  were  pur- 
gatives, steel,  salines,  and  tartarizcd  anti- 
monial  ointment. 

Dissection. — A  few  tubercles  in  the  upjier 
part  of  the  lungs  ;  right  pleura  pulmonalis 
firmly  adherent  to  the  ribs;  liver  strongly 
attached  to  the  anterior  abdominal  pa- 
rietes  by  long,  old  membranous  adhesions; 
numerous  slight  introsusceptions  were 
met  with,  apparently  produced  in  the  act 
of  dying,  as  the  gut  was  healthy,  and 
there  were  no  preternatural  adhesions; 
mesenteric  glands  healthy;  the  third  lum- 
bar vertebra  much  diseased,  its  body  al- 
most entirely  absorbed,  and  convertedinto 
a  kind  of  cyst,  containing  a  few  ossific 
si)icula  and  much  blood;  the  ligamentum 
comnuine  anticum  considerably  thickened. 
Jkhind  the  peritoneum  was  a  large  cavity, 
containing  thickened  caseous  matter, which 
at  parts  had  a  jiurulent  ap])earance  :  this 
cavity  was  bounded   by   the   ligamentum 


commune  and  iliac  fascia.  Much  serum 
in  the  sjjinal  canal,  and  ramollissement  of 
the  medulla  .s])inalis. 

Remarks. — The  dependence  of  the  ab- 
scess upon  disease  of  the  vertebra  was 
very  obvious.  Inflammation  appears  to 
have  commenced  in  the  body  of  the  b(nie, 
producing  purulent  infiltrati(m,  then  ca- 
seous matter,  and  ultimately  absorj)ti()n 
of  great  part  of  the  osseous  texture,  and 
extension  of  the  disease  to  the  spinal  mar- 
row and  its  membranes.  As,  in  addition  to 
the  extensive  disease  of  the  spine,  there  were 
tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  pleurisy, 
peritonitis,  and  hooi)ing  cough,  it  was  im- 
possible for  remedies  to  have  been  of 
much  use. 

Case  VII.— Ps  as  Abscess,  idth  Scrofulous 
Iiijlammatum  of  many  Verlebrte — ViUul^ 
on  each  side  of  the  Spine— Tubercles  in  the 
Lungs,  oi'c. 

Ann  Studdam,  ajt.  .0^,  admitted  No- 
vember 22d ;  a  strumous  child ;  abdomen 
large;  a  long  time  subject  to  thoracic 
disease.  A  tumor  was  perceived  three 
weeks  ago  over  the  lumbar  muscles,  to  the 
right  of  the  spine;  since  which  the  child 
has  been  more  unwilling  to  move,  thou<rh 
for  some  time  past  it  has  limped  in  walk- 
ing, and  the  lower  extremities  have  much 
fallen  aw.iy. 

On  tracing  the  sjjine,  there  is  a  consi- 
derable posterior  eur\aturc  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  two  or  three  upper  dorsal 
vertebra;  pressure  at  this  part  does  not 
produce  pain.  Tumor  is  hard,  though 
softer  than  it  was ;  the  skin  covering  his 
very  red,  and  has  a  disposition  to  point  at 
one  spot:  a  lancet  introduced  here  gave 
exit  to  3iij.  of  good  pus,  with  some  blood. 
The  matter  ajipeared  to  come  chiefly  from 
towards  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  articula- 
tion, where  a  cavity  was  subsequently  left. 
The  lii)s  of  the  wound  were  closed;  slight 
pressure  was  applied  here,  and  a  purga- 
tive  powder  ordered  every  other  morning. 

November  2(Jth.— Tui'nor  much  dimi- 
nished; no  pain,  but  little  discharge; 
skin  not  inflamed.  Contrary  to  strict  or- 
ders, the  child  has  been  allowed  to  walk 
across  the  room  ;  has  since  been  and  still 
is  feverish.  Pulse  quick;  tongue  white; 
bowels  well  ojjcncd  ;  motions  knotty,  hard, 
bi-own. 

P.   P.    g.    X.   Rep.;    Mist.    Salin.   Ant. 
ter  die. 

28th. — Oflensive  discharge  from  abscess; 
orifice  sloughy;  fever  much  sui)sided; 
skin  yesterday  covered  with  a  rash  much 
resembling  measles,  which  she  has  had; 
fiee  from  it  to-day.  Tongue  much  coaled  ; 
bowels  o]>en. 

Perstet  Cat.  Panis. 
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December  3il. — Seemed  better  yester- 
day; was  more  lively;  bad  but  little  i)ain; 
towtirds  evenino;  was  seized  witb  an  epi- 
lej)tie  fit,  and  died  early  tbis  morning'. 

Dissection. — Right  lung  firmly  adherent 
to  the  sjiine.  Both  lungs  inflamed  at 
j);irts;  a  few  tubercles  scattered  through 
them.  Abdominal  viscera  healthy  ;  me- 
senteric glands  not  much  enlarged,  and 
not  unhealthy  in  structure;  kidneys  pale, 
with  i)ink  stripes  at  parts;  some  fluid  in 
the  chest  ;  the  abscess  o])ened  was  lined 
with  a  sloughy  membrane,  and  had  a  free 
communication  with  a  fistulous  canal, 
which  ran  all  up  the  s])ine,  and  down- 
wards towards  the  groin ;  the  ilium  not 
depri\ed  of  its  periosteum.  I.igamcntum 
commune  anticumcomjiletely  destroyed  in 
parts,  and  full  of  holes  at  others ;  the 
bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebra?  in  a  state  of 
serofuliius  inflammation,  and  purulent  in- 
filtration much  softened  and  broken 
(h)-.vn;  the  third  dorsal  entirely  destroyed, 
and  a  cavityin  its  room;  intervertebral  car- 
tilage unafll'cted;  a  slight  posterior  cur- 
vature at  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal 
column,  and  a  double  lateral  curvature; 
a  fistulous  canal,  with  numerous  orifices 
at  different  parts  on  each  side  of  the  spine; 
ihe  two  sides  communicated  above  through 
the  cavity,  in  the  place  of  the  third  dorsal 
vertebra ;  the  psoas  muscles  in  a  sloughy 
state  ;  medulla  sjiinalis  soft;  some  fluid  in 
the  theca  vertcbralis. 

Remarks.— Here  we  have  the  same 
disease  pervading  many  vertebrae,  with 
numerous  fistula?  on  each  side  of  the 
sjiine.  The  child  might  probably  have 
lived  longer,  had  it  not  been  for  the  super- 
vention of  irritation  from  the  rash,  and 
the  imprudence  of  the  parents  in  allowing 
it  to  walk  about,  which  was  productive  of 
inflammation  throughout  the  cyst:  it  is 
plain,  however,  from  such  extensive  disease 
the  child  could  never  have  reeoveied. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  a]ipears 
to  have  been  an  epileptic  attack,  owing  to 
the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
spine  and  its  membranes  producing  serous 
effusion  and  ramoUissement. 

Case  VIII. — Psoas  Abscess  bitrsti)ig  into  the 
ascending  Colon  —  Prulnpsus  Recti. 
Henry  Stone,  a^t.  34,  was  admitted  un- 
der Dr.  A.  Frampton,  (m  the  13th  Novem- 
ber, in  the  last  stage  of  debility,  and  died 
the  next  day.  He  was  a  waiter  at  a  ta- 
vern ;  a  free  liver;  received  a  blow  on  the 
back  fifteen  years  ago ;  was  stout  and 
healthy  till  ten  weeks  since,  when  he  was 
seized  with  pain  in  the  lumbar  region, 
and  dyspnoea,  for  which  he  was  twice 
largely  l)led,  and  leeched  on  the  loins.  For 
the  first  week  the  bowels  were  obstinatelv 


confined;  purgatives  and  enemata  were 
used,  after  which  profuse  diarrha?a  came 
on,  which  was  not  controlled  by  the  means 
employed.  He  became  reduced  to  a  ske- 
leton, and  had  all  the  symptoms  of  hectic. 
Dissection.  —  Thoracic  viscera  healthy  ; 
stomach  and  small  intestines  free  from  dis- 
ease; spleen  and  pancreas  healthy,  as  was 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  liver;  behind  it 
was  preternaturally  adherent  to  the  right 
kidney  and  ascending  colon,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  v.hich  v,as  of  a  deep  red  co- 
lour, and  xilcerated  in  several  places.  In 
one  spot  at  this  part  of  the  colon,  all  the 
coats  were  completely  perforated  by  a  large 
abscess,  which  extended  from  tlie  two  or 
three  last  dorsal  vertebra  to  the  trochanter 
major,  \\hieh  contained  upwards  of  a  pint 
of  pus,  some  of  which  appeared  to  have 
passed  into  the  intestine,  as  a  fajco-puru- 
lent  fluid  escaped  from  the  rectum  on 
pressure.  The  posterior  part  of  the  right 
OS  innominatum,  and  two  last  ribs,  were 
deprived  of  their  cartilage  and  j)eriosteuni, 
and  blackened;  psoje  muscles  much  de- 
stroyed ;  bodies  and  processes  of  the  spine 
uninjured;  right  kidney  harder  than  the 
left,  apparently  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy  ; 
lymph  upon  its  external  surface.  At- 
tached to  the  upper  part  of  the  left  kidney 
was  a  pancreatic  looking  substance,  the 
altered  remains  of  the  renal  capsule.  Mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  rectum  very  vascu- 
lar, and  some  way  prolapsed. 

Remarks. — We  have  here  an  instance 
of  a  la-ge  abscess  forming  in  the  loins,  and 
bursting  into  the  colon  without  any  appa- 
rent cause,  and  in  spite  of  active  antiphlo- 
gistic means.  The  vertcbrre  were  not  af- 
fected here ;  and  the  carious  slate  of  the 
ribs  and  posterior  ]jart  of  the  spine  was 
subsequent,  I  a])prehcnd,  to  the  formation 
of  pus.  The  inflammation  and  ulceration 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  well  as  the 
diarrha>a,  were  attributable  to  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  purulent  matter  that  passed 
into  the  bowel.  The  prolapsus  of  the 
rectum  was  also  partly  owing  to  the  same 
cause,  and  partly  to  the  exhausted  condi- 
tion of  the  patient. 

Case  IX. —  Psoas  Abscess  opening  into  the 
Colon,  and  also  ontirardly — Artijiciul  Anus — 
Ureter  perforated  (?) 

Frederick  Whindam,  jet.  8g,  admitted 
February  18.  Was  a  stout  healthy  boy 
before  Christmas.  On  the  day  after 
Christmas  day  he  went  to  a  show,  and  was 
very  much  squeezed.  Six  weeks  ago  he 
had  pain  in  the  loins,  and  fulness  on  the 
right  side  of  the  back,  where  he  was  re- 
peatedly leeched,  but  without  benefit;  for 
the  pain  increased,  and  extended  to  the 
abdomen.     Very  much   reduced;   sacrum 
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nearly  throus;h  the  skin,  from  the  pressure 
of  lying  on  his  hack.  On  the  evening  of 
the  IGth,  the  integuments  midway  be- 
tween, the  spine  of  the  ilium  and  last  rib 
on  the  right  side  gave  way,  and  half  a  ])int 
of  foetid  pus  immediately  escaped.  The 
same  night  fa?eal  matter  "nine  I'rom  tlie 
same  place  so  copiously  as  to  soak  his 
shirt  as  far  as  the  axilla.  JMuch  ])us  and 
fa?cal  matter  came  from  the  wound  yester- 
day and  to-day ;  f;eces  have  passed  also  per 
anum.  Debility  very  great ;  hectic. 
Cat.  panis ;  Pulv.  Dov.  gr.  v.  o.  n.  Dec. 
Cinch,  c.  Sodre  Subcarb.  ter  die. 

Feb.  2.5th. — There  was  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  pns  and  f»eal  matter  from  the 
wound  until  the  23d  instant,  when  the 
■wound  closed,  and  kept  so  throughout 
yesterday,  when  he  discharged  two  copious 
motions  per  anum.  Much  tenderness  in 
the  a1)domen  and  saeral  region ;  upon 
pressure  faeces  and  jms  come  from  the 
wound. 

March  11th. — No  motion  passed  from 
the  wound  since  28th  ultimo,  which  ap- 
pears quite  healed  up.  Bowels  o]ien 
daily ;  motions  clay-coloured,  and  parti- 
cularly ofl'ensive ;  less  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure; coi)ious  nocturnal  perspiration. 
01.  Ricini. 

14th. — Orifice  opened  again  yesterday, 
and  has  discharged  pus,  and  some  fsces 
since. 

April  4th. — Orifice  closed  to-day;  has 
freely  discharged  till  then  faeces  and  mat- 
ter ;  more  hectic. 

Decoct.  Cinch,  c.  Acid.  Sulph.  D.  n]x. 
ter  die. 

Sth. — No  motion  by  wound  since  the 
4th;  motions  per  anum  regularly  ;  wound 
closed  till  yesterday,  since  when  it  has  dis- 
charged a  little  matter.  Much  pain  about 
the  sacrum  ;  still  hectic,  but  stronger. 

May  2d. — Weaker;  copious  discharge  of 
faeces  from  the  wound,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fluid  like  urine,  but  devoid  of  uri- 
nous smell.  His  mother  has  noticed  this 
copious  flow  of  fluid  three  times,  at  the 
exact  interval  of  a  fortnight.  He  is  in 
great  pain  just  previous  to  this ;  the 
wound,  which  is  generally  closed,  opens, 
discharges  a  little  matter,  then  motion, 
and  then  a  large  gush  of  this  fluid. 
Throughout  the  day  that  this  passes  no 
urine  is  voided  by  the  urethra,  though  at 
other  times  he  micturates  copiously  night 
and  morning.  During  the  time  that  this 
gathering  takes  jjlaee,  which  used  to  oc- 
cupy twenty-four,  and  now  only  twelve 
hours,  he  is  sick,  in  great  pain,  and  fever- 
ish;  but  these  syniptoms  all  subside  upon 
the  expulsion  of  this  fluid  from  the  wound. 
Much  pain  around  the  right  hip,  which  he 


can  elevate,  extend,  but  not  rotate  out- 
wards. 

9th. — Pus  and  fa;ces  continue  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  wound  ;  he  is  very  tender 
over  the  left  hip.  A  probe  passed  into  the 
wound  proceeded  in  a  straight  direction 
inwards  three-fourths  of  its  length,  but 
would  not  pass  at  all  laterally ;  it  was 
tinged  of  a  deep  brown  colour. 

2oth. — Easier;  stronger.  On  the  2Ist 
instant,  two  days  within  the  fortnight,  he 
had  a  desire  to  ))ass  urine,  but  it  was  inef. 
fectual.  After  this,  the  same  copious  dis- 
charge of  fluid  above  described  took  place 
from  the  wound.  Motion  now  comes  re- 
gularly from  the  wound  daily,  between 
five  and  six  p.m.;  he  first  passes  a  little  by 
the  bowel,  and  then  a  large  quantity  by 
the  wound.  A  small  orifice  broke  the  day 
before  yesterday,  below  the  old  place, 
which  discharges  a  watery  pus. 

30th.  —  Small  orifices  are  breaking 
around  the  old  wound  ;  portions  of  nuts, 
lettuces,  and  other  suljstanccs,  eaten  con- 
trary to  orders,  visible  in  the  f;pces  dis- 
charged from  the  wound. 

Tr.  Iodine  uiij.  ter  die. 

June  20th. — Iodine  made  him  sick,  and 
was  discontinued.  There  are  now  five 
strumous  fungous  openings,  througji  all  of 
which  faeces  and  air  pass ;  and  yesterday 
the  watery  discharge,  as  before.  At  times 
the  colon  becomes  painful  and  distended 
by  air  and  faeces,  which  subsides  upon  the 
faeces  passing  by  the  wound,  \\hioh  they 
now  do,  at  irregular  intervals.  Weaker 
and  feverish  ;  has  taken  with  some  benefit 
the  effervescing  mixture,  with  gentian. 

July  22d. — Fa;ces  and  pus  continuing 
to  discharge  from  the  wounds,  slight  pres- 
sure was  tried;  ])ut  it  produced  so  much 
pain  and  restlessness,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  discontinue  it,  and  immediate  relief  fol- 
lowed. 

Sept.  9th. —  Certainly  stronger;  copious 
fiscal  discharge  from  the  wound;  is  sitting 
outside  the  door. 

29th. — BIucJi  stronger,  and  more  healthy 
in  appearance.  Less  discharge  of  pns; 
but  -little  faeces  by  the  wound,  a  great 
deal  by  the  anus. 

Oct.  24th. — Much  stronger;  has  been 
allowed  to  run  about  too  much.  Wound 
closed  entirely  about  three  weeks  ago,  and 
firces  passed  entirely  by  the  rectum.  It 
continued  closed  a  fortnight;  it  then 
opened,  and  discharged  fseces  for  a  week, 
but  for  the  last  three  days  only  a  little  pus : 
there  is  a  little  fulness  and  tenderness 
about  the  wound,  and. occasional  gushes  of 
water. 

Nov.  11  th. — Called  at  the  Dispensary  to- 
day;  wounds  quite  healed;  feels  well. 

Dec.    12th.  —  Much    stronger;    general 
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health  very  good.  Wounds  now  all  healed, 
though  they  frequently  break  out,  dis- 
charge a  little  pus  and  ffeces,  and  now  and 
then  the  same  watery  fluid. 

Remarks. — This  is  a  curious,  not  I  be- 
lieve very  common,  but  certainly  a- very  in- 
teresting case,  as  it  shews  how  great  some- 
times are  the  natural  powers,  especially  in 
children,  in  overcoming  very  serious  mis- 
chief. I  saw  this  boy  a  short  time  since 
playing  with  as  much  activity  as  other 
boys,  in  apparent  health  and  spirits, 
th(nigh  his  mother  informs  me  that  occa- 
sionally some  of  the  orifices  open  and  dis- 
charge matter,  but  that  f;pces  have  not 
passed  from  them  for  some  time. 

It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  the  ab- 
scess should  have  opened  into  the  bowel, 
and  also  outwardly,  much  about  the  same 
time.  There  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  this 
abscess  was  the  injury  he  received  in  the 
crowd,  though  some  difference  of  opinion 
maj'  exist  as  to  its  exact  situation.  I 
think  myself  that  it  began  in  the  course  of 
the  psoas  muscle,  and  then  extended  to- 
wards the  lateral  parts  of  the  abdomen. 
There  does  not  seem  any  reason  to  suspect 
disease  of  the  spine  here. 

One  of  the  most  curious  features'  in  the 
case  is  the  sudden  discharge  of  watery 
fluid  from  the  wound,  so  frequently  and  so 
regularly  noticed,  which  I  can  only  ex- 
plain by  supposing  there  was  a  valvular 
communication  v>'ith  the  bladder,  or  moi'e 
probably  with  the  ureter  of  the  affected 
side. 


EXTRAORDINARY  CASE 

OP 

LODGMENT  OF  A  FOREIGN  SUB- 
STANCE   IN  THE    LOWER  POR- 
TION OF  THE  COLON. 
Reported   by  George  Moody,  M.D. 

I  WAS  called,  on  the  5th  of  Ajiril,  1834,  to 
visit  a  man  named  Steven  Hovey,  in 
North  Andover,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fac- 
tories. I  inquired  of  the  person  who  came 
for  me  the  nature  of  the  ease.  He  could 
give  me  no  further  information  than  that 
the  patient  had  a  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
and  complained  of  numbness  in  one  of 
his  legs,  and  requested  me  to  make  haste. 
1  hurried  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to 
the  patient's  residence,  supposing  it  to  be 
a  case  of  common  colic.  On  my  arrival 
at  the  house,  I  found  the  patient  up,  with 
his  clothes  on,  exhibiting  but  slight  marks 
of  indisposition.  I  immediately  asked 
him  if  he  had  an  attack  of  colic.  He  liesi- 
tated  a  moment,  and  then  said  (looking 
round  to  see  if  any  one  was  within  hear- 


ing), "  I  have  got  a  tin  tumbler  up  in  my 
body  !  and  I  wish  you  to  keej)  the  circum- 
stance as  private  as  possible,  as  people 
will  laugh  at  me."  I  immediately  in- 
quired how  he  could  possibly  get  it  there, 
and  how  long  it  had  been  there.  He  sim- 
ply stated  that  it  had  l)een  in  his  bowels 
about  thirty  hours ;  that  he  had  had  a  pro- 
lapsus of  the  rectum,  (an  afl'ecti()n  to 
which  he  had  been  sul)ject,)  for  which  I 
had  treated  him  in  1829,  but  he  liad  not 
been  troubled  with  it  since,  till  the  present 
time,  when,  owing  to  unusual  dilatation  of 
the  sphincter  ani,  the  rectum  had  descend- 
ed to  a  considerable  extent,  and  having 
tried  the  usual  method  of  reduction  with 
his  fingers,  &c.  ineffectually,  he  placed  a 
large  tin  tumbler  on  the  floor  and  sat  upon 
it,  thus  forcing  up  the  prolapsus.  When 
the  intestine  returned  to  its  proper  situa- 
tion, owing  to  a  sudden  and  violent  action 
of  the  sphincter  and  the  sudden  and  quick 
contraction  of  the  parts,  the  tumbler 
passed  up  with  the  rectum.  He  had  made 
an  ineffectual  effort  to  extract  it  with  his 
fingers;  he  then  had  recourse  to  a  pair  of 
shoemaker's  forceps.  With  these  lie  had 
considerably  broken  and  flattened  the  edge 
of  the  base,  or  rim,  of  the  tumbler,  and 
forced  it  beyond  the  rectum,  into  the  colon. 
This  was  the  situation  in  which  I  found  it 
on  my  arrival. 

After  examination,  considering  it  as 
nearly  a  hopeless  case,  I  immediately 
placed  him  in  a  horizontal  position,  and, 
passing  my  hand  and  fore-arm  through 
the  recaim,  seized  the  substance,  and  made 
a  powerful  effort  to  extract  it;  but,  owing 
to  the  violent  contraction  of  the  Avails  of 
the  i-cctum  and  the  sphincter,  I  had  not 
strength  to  accomplish  my  object.  I  then 
desisted,  and  had  recDurse  to  the  blunt 
hook.  With  this  I  brought  it  down  so 
as  easily  to  distinguish  it  externally ;  but, 
owing  to  its  flattened  state,  it  hitched  in 
the  plica?  of  the  intestine.  Finding  I  had 
not  strength  to  extract  it,  if  it  was  prac- 
ticable, and  wanting  advice,  the  Hon. 
Jos.  Kittredge  was  called.  He  made 
another  attempt  to  extract  it  with  the 
blunt  hook,  but  did  not  succeed:  he  like- 
Avise  said  he  should  like  more  counsel, 
and  the  Haverhill  physicians  were  sent  to. 
Accordingly,  about  half-past  two  or  three 
o'clock,  Dr.  Whiting  arrived  from  Haver- 
hill. I  then  related  the  facts  of  the  case 
as  they  had  come  Avithin  my  knowledge; 
stated  that  I  thought  the  sphincter  ani 
might  be  divided,  and  an  incision  made 
up  the  sciatic  notch,  in  the  part  nearest 
the  sacrum,  the  walls  of  the  rectum  di- 
vided by  a  bistoury,  and  the  levator  ani 
cut  through,  a  speculum  ani  introduced, 
and  the  parts  dilated  so  as  possibly  to 
extract  the  offending  substance.  I  thus 
stated  my  opinion,  and  submitted  myself, 
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as  the  youngest,  to  be  guided  by  my  elder 
assoeiates.  Dr.  Whitiag  was  of  ()])iiii(m 
it  was  best  to  extract  it  with  several  kinds 
of  forceps,  and  accordingly  the  patient 
was  placed  again  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. Another  young  man  and  myself 
dilateil  the  parts,  and  the  tumbler  was 
brought  down  and  seized  with  forceps  by 
Drs.  Kittredge  and  Whiting,  and  they 
made  a  powerful  but  vain  effort  to  ex- 
tract it.  It  was  then  agreed  that  Dr. 
Whiting,  he  having  the  smallest  hand, 
should  introduce  it  beyond  the  rectum, 
and  make  another  eflort  to  bring  down 
the  tumbler;  he  succeeded  in  passing  his 
hand  into  the  rectum,  but  was  unable  to 
bring  the  tumbler  away,  owing  to  its 
lodging  in  the  folds  of  the  intestines. 
The  patient  now  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
opened  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  : 
this,  he  was  told,  would  ])roduce  certain 
death.  It  was  then  proposed  to  open 
through  tlie  levator  ani,  but  Dr.  Kittredge 
thought  he  might  expire  from  haemorrhage 
from  the  hemorrhoidal  arteries ;  and,  as  it 
was  now  growing  dark,  the  operation  was 
abandoned. 

The  ])atient  lived  about  three  days  after 
this.  His  tongue  sloughed  and  turned 
black,  and  gangrene  took  place  in  the 
large  intestines.  The  tumbler  was  ex- 
tracted after  death;  it  measured  three  and 
a  half  inches  in  length,  three  and  a  half  in 
width  in  the  direction  of  the  flattened  part, 
two  inches  across  the  bottom,  and  would 
hold  nearly  three  gills. 

Hovey  had  been  cut  for  the  stone  in  tlie 
Massachusetts  Hospital  in  18:28,  by  Dr. 
Warren.  It  seems  that  he  introduced  the 
nucleus  of  the  stone  himself  through  the 
urethra,  which  consisted  of  a  small  bean, 
when  a  boy  ;  it  rolled  about  in  the  bladder, 
and  this  collected  the  stone  which  was  ex- 
tracted by  Dr.  Warren  *. 

Boxford,  M.issachusetts, 
April  18,  K-^34. 


BARK  OF  THE  XANTHORIKEA. 

The  following  note,  on  the  resinous  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  bark  of  the  xan- 
thorhffa,  was  furnished  to  M.  De  C'andolle 
by  31.  Vignet,  of  Geneva. 

"  The  trunk  of  the  tree  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor DeC'andolic  is  remarkable,  not  only 
for  the  peculiar  disj)ositi(m  of  its  fibres, 
but  also  for  a  resinous  substance  which 
impregnates  the  bark,  and  fills  the  nu- 
merous fissures  which  exist  therein. 

This  substance  is  of  a  beautiful  reddish- 
brown,  is  semi-transparent  at  the  thin 
parts,  has  a  brilliant  fracture,  is  inodorous 
when  cold,  and  has  a  slightly  aromatic 
astringent  taste.     When  heated  it  melts, 

•  Boston  Mud.  mid  Surg.  Journal. 


and  burns  with  much  smoke  and  a  slight 
odour  of  benzoin. 

^^  ater,  the  fixed  oils,  and  the  essential 
oil  of  turpentine,  have  no  action  upon  it. 

3Iixcd  with  lime,  it  acquires  the  pro- 
perty of  becoming  partially  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  a  brilliant  yellow  precipitate  is 
obtained  by  saturating  the  lime  with 
hydro-chloric  acid. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  has  a  very  ener- 
getic action  upon  this  resin,  and  converts 
it  partly  into  carbon,  partly  into  a  deep 
brown  substance,  soluble  in  water  and  ana- 
logous to  artificial  tannin  ;  it,  besides,  dis- 
engages a  little  benzoic  acid." 

M.  Viguet  concludes  that  this  substance 
is  dragon's  blood,  in  its  i)urest  state; 
which,  he  asserts,  is  less  soluble  in  oil  of 
turpentine,  as  its  purity  is  greater.  —  De 
Candolte'i  Organogruphie  Vtgetale,  torn.  i. 
pp.  123,  124. 
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Abscess 

2 

Hemorrhage 

1 

Age  and  Debility  . 

53 

Heart,  diseased    . 

2 

Apoplexy 

10 

Hernia 

1 

Asthma 

21 

II()Opin<<-Congh    . 

\i, 

Cancer 

4 

Hydrophobia 

2 

Childbirth     . 

8 

Inflammation 

42 

Cholera 

103 

Bowels  >t  .Stomach 

20 

Consumption 

71 

Brain 

3 

Constipation  oi"  the 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

3 

Bowels 

1 

Insanity 

2 

Convulsions 

53 

Liver,  diseased    . 

]'J 

Croup    . 

2 

Bleasles 

!) 

Dentition  or  Teetbii] 

?  8 

Mortification 

i; 

Diabetes 

I 

Paralysis 

Diarrhci-a 

I 

Small- Pox     . 

\ 

Dropsy 

12 

Sore    Throat     and 

Dropsy  on  the  Biaii 

21 

Qninsey     . 

1 

Erysipelas    ; 

2 

Spasms           . 

4 

Fever 

l5 

Thrush 

2 

Fever,  Scarlet 

G 

Unknown  Causes 

4 

Fever,  Typhus 

4 

Gout      . 

4 

Stillborn 

I.J 

Increase  of  Burials,  a 
the  preceding  wee 

s  compared  with  >    ,„,^ 
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NOTICE. 

Mr.  Sheplierd  is  very  wroth  at  Mr. 
Cyrus  Fay's  claim  to  the  invention  of  a 
certain  i(«;»/)-forceps;  but  till  Mr.  S.  is 
more  composed,  we  must  decline  publisli- 
ing  \\hat  lie  says.  Does  Mr.  (J!a<fonl 
Shejiherd  think  that  we  would  be  induced 
by  the  i)eremi)ti)riness  of  bis  rccjuest  to 
give  "  immediate  insertion",  to  his  un- 
mannerly letter } 

W.WiLSOX,  Printer,  6",  .Skinner-.Strtet,  London, 
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LE  CTURES 

ON  THE 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  Lotidnn  Hospital, 
Bv  Francis  H.  Ramsbotiiam,  M.D. 

Lecture  XLVIII. 
COMPLEX  LABOURS— HAEMOR- 
RHAGE. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE   LOSS  OF  BLOOD. 

There  are  many  distressing  symptoms 
consequent  on  the  loss  of  blood,  indepen- 
dently of  fainting.  Some  of  these  appear 
soon,  and  are  comparatively  evanescent; 
others  do  not  occur  for  some  time,  being 
more  remote,  but  more  permanent.  Of 
the  latter  kind  are  cachexia,  wastings, 
purgings,  dysjiepsia,  dropsies, — especially 
an  oedematous  state  of  the  legs  and  feet. 
Such  affections  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
balance  of  the  circulation  being  destroyed, 
by  the  sudden  abstraction  of  so  much  blood 
from  the  circulating  system. 

The  loss  of  blood  will  sometimes  excite 
dormant  morbid  actions,  which  may  ter- 
minate in  organic  disease,  where  there  is  a 
predisposition  to  its  formation.  I  have 
seen  two  cases  in  which  phthisis  itself 
seemed  to  be  called  forth,  in  its  direst 
form,  as  a  consequence  of  violent  haemor- 
rhage, no  symptoms  of  diseased  lungs  hav- 
ing previously  existed. 

The  loss  of  tone  in  the  system  generally, 
is  best  relieved  by  sending  the  patient  into 
the  country,  to  the  sea  side,  or  some  chaly- 
beate spring,  enjoining  regular  hours,  re- 
gular exercise,  regular  nourishing  diet, 
with  gentle  stimuli  and  tonic  medicines, — 
provided  there  be  no  local  affections,  or 
any  contra  indicating  symptoms,  ffidema 
of  the  legs  will  most  likely  disappear  .spcm- 
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taneously ;  if  an  accumulation  of  water 
take  place  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  diu- 
retics may  cause  its  removal,  or  an  opera- 
tion may  be  required.  The  purgings  pro- 
duced by  an  irritable  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  so  frequent  as  a  consequence 
of  a  copious  loss  of  blood,  may  be  relieved 
by  chalk,  oj)ium,  rice,  and  nourishing  diet. 
The  aphthous  state  of  the  mouth  accom- 
panying the  purgings  will  also  often  yield 
to  tiie  same  treatment.  Both  these  symp- 
toms, however,  are  most  likely  to  be  alle- 
viated by  sending  the  woman  into  a  purer 
air.  It  is  commonly  observed  by  practi- 
tioners in  crowded  cities,  that  the  diarrhoea 
has  subsided  immediately  on  removal,  al- 
though it  had  not  given  way  in  the  least 
degree  lo  the  exhibition  of  the  most  ap- 
proved medicines. 

Re-action  after  fioodiiig. — The  symptoms 
which  appear  immediately  after  flooding, 
when  the  first  effects  of  fainting  are  gone 
off,  are  those  of  re  action  and  nervous  irri- 
tability in  an  extreme  degree.  When  the 
system  is  deprived  of  a  large  ([uantity  of 
blood,  the  circulation  is  carried  on  in  a 
much  more  rapid  manner,  that  the  in- 
creased velocity  may  compensate  for  the 
diminution  in  quantity;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  quantity  is  diminished,  will 
the  velocity  be  increased. 

This  re-action  is  attended  with  fever; 
quick,  small,  sharp,  jerking,  and  wiry 
pulse;  increased  heat  and  dryness  of  skin  ; 
shrivelled  features;  dryness  of  the  mouth, 
and  a  parched  and  pinched  state  of  the  lips ; 
a  diminution  in  all  the  secretions;  desire 
for  fluid,  and  dislike  to  solid  food ;  into- 
lerance of  light  and  sound;  irab'lity  to 
sleep,  and  most  distressing  pain  in  the 
head.  Palpitations  are  often  present ;  so 
also  are  panting,  dyspnoea,  and  a  degree 
of  hurry  and  alann  on  waking,  or  being 
suddenly  disturbed. 

The  pain  in  the  head  is  almost  univer- 
sal after  haemorrhage,  and  is  very  charac- 
teristic. It  is  described  as  being  simi'ar 
to  the  thumping  of  a  small  hammer  w/th- 
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in  llie  skull,  or  tbe  ticking  of  a  clock ; 
sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  it  resembles 
the  roaring  of  the  sea,  or  singing  of  a 
kettle.  Every  movement  of  the  head  be- 
comes distressing;  and  if  raised  from  the 
pillow,  a  sense  of  fainting  supers  enes.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  ihis  sensation  of 
thumping  arises  from  the  column  of  blood 
being  lessened  in  diameter,  and  the  arte- 
ries not  being  sufficiently  distended  by 
their  contents.  As  tliese  vessels  are  highly 
elastic,  their  calibre  contracts  in  propor- 
tion to  tlie  decreased  quantity  of  blood 
that  they  contain.  When  they  arc  fully 
filled,  and  their  coats  are  duly  distended, 
they  propel  the  blood  onward  with  but 
slight  efibrt;  but  when  partially  emptied, 
so  that  the  natural  and  healthy  agreement 
between  their  capacities  and  the  measure 
of  their  contents  is  disturbed,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  beat ',  iolently,  in  order  to  carry- 
on  the  circulation  ;  and  this  forcible  con- 
traction propagates  an  increased  jerk  to 
the  fluid. 

Blost  probably  this  state  pervades  the 
whole  body;  but  it  is  only  perceived  in 
the  brain,  in  conscijuence  of  its  structure 
and  peculiar  sensibility.  This  beating 
pain  is  so  very  general,  that  we  may  often 
at  once  commend  ourselves  to  the  confi- 
dence of  our  patient,  by  the  ]iertinence  of 
our  questions  regarding  it.  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  whole  range  of  the  practice  of 
medicine  which  attracts  the  attention  of  a 
patient  so  much,  or  so  forcibly  convinces 
him  that  his  attendant  understands  the 
nature  of  the  disease  under  which  he  la- 
bours, as  an  accurate  description  of  the 
painful  sensations  he  is  suffering.  For 
our  own  sake,  then,  as  well  as  his,  it  is 
desirable  in  our  general  ccmduct  at  the 
side  of  a  sick  bed,  that  we  should  habi- 
tuate ourselves  not  to  hurl  a  number  of 
random  questions  at  the  patient,  but 
only  to  put  such  as  ajipear  pertinent  to 
the  case,  and  are  likely  at  once  to  strike 
his  notice.  The  confidence  of  the  sick, 
indeed,  is  a  heavy  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  his  physician ;  it  is  sometimes  more 
serviceable  than  the  whole  combined  ar- 
mament of  tbe  I\Iateria  Medica.  These 
observations  apply  ]iarticularly  to  the 
case  under  consideration.  If  you  see  a 
woman  blanched,  with  her  skin  of  a 
waxen  paleness;  if  you  find  a  jerking, 
bounding,  ha^morrhagic  pulse,  and  learn 
that  a  few  days  before  she  has  sufTered  a 
large  loss  of  Ijlood,  you  may  be  almost  as- 
sured that  this  peculiar  pain  in  the  head  is 
present.  The  simple  inipiiry,  then,  ad- 
dressed to  her,  "  Whether  she  is  not  suf- 
fering under  a  violent  lieating,  like  that  of 
a  small  hammer,  within  the  skull  ?"  will 
fiftcn  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  inspire  her 
v^ith  cnufidence. 

'f'ynitmcnt.—  'lf  \\e  bear  in  laiad  that  the 


cause  of  the  disagreeable  symptoms  is  re- 
ferable to  the  decreased  quantity  of  blood 
circulating,  and  its  augmented  velocitv, 
dependent  on  the  diminution  in  its  quan- 
tity, we  shall  never  be  much  at  a  loss  in 
directing  our  treatment.  Our  object  is  to 
diminish  the  present  irritability— to  alle- 
viate the  febrile  symptoms — to  remove  the 
distressing  headache  — to  preserve  as  much 
as  possible  the  remaining  power— and  gra- 
dually to  add  to  tbe  mass  of  circulating 
fluid. 

With  the  latter  view,  nutritious  diet 
must  be  frequently  exhibited:  sago,  arrow- 
root, milk,  jelly,  and  strong  broths,  in  as 
large  a  quantity  as  the  stomach  will  di- 
gest. To  diminish  the  irritability  of  the 
system,  and  moderate  the  excessive  action, 
saline  medicines  may  be  given,  either  in 
etrervesccnce  or  not ;  cold  sponging  may 
be  employed  to  the  hands,  arms,  and  face ; 
and  opium  may  be  administered  in  tolera- 
bly large  doses.  Both  the  mental  and 
corporeal  irritability  produced  by  a  loss  of 
blood,  is  better  alleviated  by  opium  than 
anj'  other  remedy.  It  is  a  maxim,  however, 
in  medicine,  not  to  give  opium  when  the 
head  is  much  affected;  and  therefore  I 
have  not  often  exhibited  it  alone  when  this 
peculiar  headache  has  been  jiresent;  yet  I 
have  found  relief  from  Dover's  powder; 
and  I  think  tliis  combination  the  best  form 
in  whic'ii  it  can  be  used.  I  have  not  found 
anything  quickly  remove  the  headache; 
but  I  believe,  as  fresh  blood  is  formed  by 
the  assimilation  of  nourishment,  all  the 
symptoms  will,  in  general,  gradually  sub- 
side. I  cannot  help  thinking,  indeed,  that 
if  no  medical  treatment  were  employed — 
if  nothing  were  exhibited  but  mild  nou- 
rishment in  small  quantities,  at  regular 
intervals,  the  symptoms  would  of  them- 
selves disappear;  and  I  am  persuaded, 
that  in  no  few  instances  medical  inter- 
ference has  been  of  decided  injury. 

I  must  caution  you  against  using  any 
means  which  are  likely  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  therefore  all  powerful  evacuant 
remedies  must  be  avoided,  particularly 
bleeding.  Generally  nothing  can  be  more 
injurious  than  the  bold  use  of  the  lancet 
under  this  state  of  re- action,  consequent  on 
the  loss  of  blood  ;  and  no  treatment  can  be 
more  unphilosophical ;  and  yet  I  have 
known  venesection  repeatedly  resorted  to. 
Taking  blood,  indeed,  will  for  a  time  al- 
most always  relieve  the  distress  ;  but  the 
alleviation  is  merely  temporary,  it  only 
remains  as  long  as  the  patient  continues 
faint ;  re-action  soon  occurs  in  a  still 
greater  degree  than  before,  and  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  symptoms  is  the  consequence. 
I  cannot  believe  the  pain  arises  from  un- 
due determination  of  Wood  to  the  brain  ; 
but  am  persuaded  it  is  produced  rather  by 
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the  vessels  being  too  empty.  For  this  rea- 
son, also,  I  should  avoid  leetliing  and  blis- 
tering the  head,  or  its  neighbourhood.  If, 
indeed,  instead  of  a  pale  exsanguined 
countenance,  which  is  almost  invariably 
])rescnt,  there  should  be  a  turgid  and  suf- 
fused face,  indicating  an  extraordinary 
fulness  of  the  veins  of  the  skin,  1  should 
presume  the  same  state  to  have  taken  place 
within  the  brain,  and  should  then  apply 
leeches  pretty  freely,  or  use  other  means  to 
relieve  the  surcharged  vessels.  The  same 
reasons  would  induce  me  to  reject  the 
plan  of  violent  purging.  My  father,  in- 
deed, says,  that  nothing  relieves  this  pain 
so  soon  as  copious  evacuations  from  the 
bowels.  I  think  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
instances  where  this  practice  ajipcared 
to  aggravate  the  symptoms.  It  is  certainly 
proper  to  take  care  that  the  losver  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal  should  thoroughly 
empty  itself  daily,  but  not  to  keeji  up  by 
medicine  such  a  constant  irritation  on  the 
mucous  membrane  as  will  produce  a  very 
much  increased  secretion,  and  a  copious 
drain  from  the  system  generally.  A  slight 
purgative  may  be  given  every  day,  more 
with  the  view  of  stimulating  the  sluggish 
action  of  the  intestines,  than  of  procuring 
a  number  of  watery  stools. 

Cold  ai)plications  to  the  head,  and  espe- 
cially ice,  will  often  relieve  the  pain  in  a 
great  degree  during  the  time  they  are  be- 
ing used;  but  it  returns  when  they  cease 
to  be  applied.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  application  of  cold ;  it 
must  be  useful  if  it  bring  freedom  from 
pain  ;  and  it  can  produce  no  injurious  ef- 
fects subsequently,  as  ])owerful  evacuants 
may  do.  We  are  much  indebted  to  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall  for  his  treatise  on  the  Ef- 
fects of  Loss  of  Blood,  and  for  his  means 
of  diagnosis  between  the  affections  of  the 
different  viscera,  particularly  the  lieart 
and  brain,  produced  by  excessive  dej)le- 
tion,  and  somewhat  similar  symptoms  the 
result  of  inflammatory  action. 

You  will  be  most  successful,  then,  by 
avoiding  powerful  evacuants,  yet  regulat- 
ing the  bowels  daily,  by  the  exhibition  of 
saline  medicines  and  Dover's  powder,  or 
small  doses  of  ammonia  with  hyoscyamus, 
by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head, 
by  sponging  the  face,  arms,  and  hands, 
with  vinegar  or  cold  water, — provided  there 
be  increased  heat  of  skin, — by  admitting 
fresh  air,  enjoining  perfect  quiet,  soothing 
irritability,  soliciting  sleej>,  and  by  a  fre- 
quent and  liberal  supply  of  mild,  fluid, 
and  nutritive  food. 

CONVILSIOXS. 

An  attack  of  puerperal  convulsions  is 
one  of  the  most  frightful  accidents  that 
can  happen  to  a  patient,  under  labour. 

A  convulsive  paroxysm  during  labour 
luav  occur   under  two   extreme   states  of 


system  diametricallv  o])j)osed  to  each 
other;  the  one  in  wliich  the  cerebral  ves- 
sels are  inordinately  distended  witli  blood; 
and  the  other,  when  they  have  been  drain- 
ed almost  empty,  as  in  the  case  of  exces- 
sive hirmorrhage  :  and  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  the  two  perfectly  opposite  states,  viz. 
too  great  a  fulness  of  the  vessels,  and  too 
great  emptiness,  will  produce  exactly  the 
same  phenomena. 

It  is  almost  universally  observed,  that 
when  an  animal  is  bled  to  death,  the  last 
act  of  life  is  a  most  violent  convulsion  of 
the  voluntary  muscles.  Andral  says,  "  in 
an  attack  of  convulsions,  the  brain  is 
equally  aff"eeted  by  an  over-abundant,  or 
too  sparing  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  head  ;" 
and  my  friend  Dr.  Abercrombie,  if  I  re- 
member rightly, in  his  valuable  work  on  the 
Disea-  es  of  the  Brain,  has  made  the  same 
remark.  Some  pathologists,  indeed,  have 
denied  the  probability  of  "  an\'  state  of 
things  materially  augmenting  or  diminish- 
ing the  actual  amount  of  fluids  within  the 
cranium,"  in  consequence  of  the  brain  be- 
ing perfectly  inclosed  within  a  bon}-  case, 
and  removed  from  the  influence  of  atmo 
spheric  pressure.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  when  ha?morrhage  to  any  extent  takes 
place,  the  cerebral  vessels  participate,  in  no 
small  degree,  in  the  general  inanition  of 
the  circulatory  system. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  oc- 
currence of  a  convulsive  seizure,  in  a  j)a- 
tient  who  has  suffered  violent  ha?morrhage, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  highly  dangerous, 
and  frequently  a  mortal  symptom.  Such 
cases,  however,  are  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  true  puerperal  convulsions :  this  term, 
should  be  restricted  to  the  disease  it  be- 
comes my  duty  next  to  describe. 

Period  at  which  theii  occur. — The  true  puer- 
peral convulsions  may  occur  at  any  period 
of  the  latter  half  of  pregnancy,  or  in  any 
stage  of  labour;  they  not  unusually  first 
make  their  attack  even  some  hours  after  the 
child  is  born,  and  the  placenta  expelled ; 
when  the  process  is  popularly  considered 
as  completed.  We  generally  meet  with 
them,  however,  during  the  last  week  of 
utero-gestation,  or  the  first  stage  of  labour, 
previously  to  the  entire  dilatation  of  the  os 
uteri.  At  other  times,  but  more  rarely, 
they  occur  when  the  head  is  pressing  on 
the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  and  distending  the 
perineum — when  the  uterus  has  been  act- 
ing excessively  strongl}-,  and  the  labour  is 
somewhat  lingering.  The  great  bodily 
exertion  consequent  on  labour  may,  iu  such 
a  ease,  have  much  influence  in  their  pro- 
duction. Occasionally,  indeed,  convulsions 
appear  early  in  pregnancy;  and  Perfect 
gives  us  two  cases  in  which  they  attacked 
the  patient  before  quickening. 

Uniiersul  liubitity  in  them. — These  convul- 
sions may  assail  women  of  all  ages,  and 
of  all  kinds  of  constitution;  women  with 
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their  first  child,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
borne  many  ;  but  they  most  frequently  ac- 
company first  labours ; — and  the  kind  of 
patient  most  obnoxious  to  their  attack  is 
the  stout,  florid,  robust  woman,  of  strona: 
muscular  fibre,  with  a  thick  £et  form,  and 
short  thick  neck — just  such  a  person  as 
you  would  consider  predisposed  to  apo- 
plexy. But  the  most  delicate  and  slim 
female  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  the 
danger  of  a  convulsive  seizure.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  a  naturally  exces- 
sive sensitiveness  of  the  nervous  system 
predisposed  to  the  disease ;  and  I  have 
traced  an  attack,  more  than  once,  to  origi- 
nate from  mental  emotion,  particularly 
grief,  despondency,  or  other  depressing 
passions. 

Niysnlngy. —  Cullen  arranges  the  disease — 
convulsio,  in  'he  class  nevrc^es,  order  sjxismi ; 
and  defines  it  ''  musctiloriim  coiinuctin  clo- 
iiicu,  ahuorm'is,  citru  snporew."  He  makes  no 
species  of  puerperal  convulsions.  His  ci- 
ira  soporem  cannot  ai>ply  to  the  varietv 
under  consideration,  because  we  shall  pre- 
sently see  that  there  is  a  state  of  sopor 
generally  present  between  the  fits  as  com- 
plete as  that  oliserved  in  a])oplexy.  Sau- 
vages  has  jilaced  them  in  his  genus  Ec- 
lumpiia,  and  defined  them  Artuum  vel 
muiculorinn  jtturiuiflriiyn  spasmus  cloniciis  acu- 
tus,  cum  spuitium  ohscuratione.  Sauvages' 
definition  embodies  its  chief  features. 

Analogii  to  apoplexi)  and  epilepsy. — Puer- 
peral convulsions  are  more  allied  to  apo- 
plexy than  any  other  disease  of  the  body, 
inasmuch  as  they  usually  depend  upon 
exactly  the  same  causes.  There  is  also  an 
analogy  in  respect  to  the  stertor  and  stupor, 
which  form  prominent  features  in  both 
diseases.  They  would  seem  also  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  epilepsy  from  the 
violent  spasmodic  paroxysms  which  con- 
stitute the  most  striking  symptom  of 
puerperal  convulsions.  The  disease  is  un- 
like ajxiplexy,  however,  because  iu  com- 
mon apoplexy  we  seldom  have  the  convul- 
sive fits,  and  seldom  or  never  is  permanent 
paralysis  produced  as  a  consequence  of 
puerperal  convulsicms. 

Again,  it  is  seldom  that  in  epilepsy  the 
convulsive  paroxysms  follow  each  other  so 
rapidly  as  we  observe  under  an  attack  of 
puerperal  convulsions ;  but  they  have  a  ten- 
dency to  return  at  different  ])eriods  through- 
out the  whole  or  a  considerable  portion  of 
life.  This  latter  observation,  however, 
does  not  ajiply  to  the  disease  we  are  now 
considering.  U])on  the  whole,  then,  it 
bears  much  more  resemblance  to  a])oplexy 
than  to  epilepsy,  because  it  is  j)roduced  by 
exactly  similar  causes,  (those  causes,  in- 
deed, acting  on  the  system  under  peculiar 
circumstances),  and  is  relieved  by  exactly 
the  same  means. 

I  look  upon  a  case  of  puerperal  convul- 
eions  to  be,  m  fact,  one  of  apoplexy,  only 


that  we  have  superadded  to  the  common 
apojilectic  phenomena  violent  spasmodic 
contractions;  and  this  symptom  is  conse- 
quent upon  the  irritable  and  excitable 
state  of  the  nervous  system  always  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  accompanying  preg- 
nancy and  parturition.  \\c  can  readily 
imagine  that  in  a  highly  excitable  state  of 
nervous  system,  any  irritation  which  the 
brain  might  suffer  would  be  more  likely  to 
produce  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles 
than  the  coma  attendant  on  apoplexy ; 
and  this  oj)inion  is  borne  out  by  our  obser- 
vations on  infants. 

In  speaking  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
fijetus,  I  have  already  shown  you  that  un- 
der infancy  the  nervous  system  bears  a 
very  large  proportion  to  the  general  bulk 
of  the  body ;  and  we  may  presume  that 
its  influence  on  the  body  generally  is  in 
jtroportion  to  its  development.  Now,  we 
see  no  such  disease  as  the  apoplexy  of 
adult  age  in  an  infant ;  but  when  the 
brain  is  irritated  by  pressure  or  other 
causes,  we  have  convulsive  paroxysms 
excited.  I  consider,  then,  the  case  of 
puerperal  convulsions  to  be  exactly  analo- 
gous to  that  of  infantile  convulsions,  and 
that  they  are  both  of  them  analogous  to 
apoplexy;  the  causes,  however,  acting 
upon  the  system  under  a  highly  excitable 
state.  This  view  of  the  case,  whether 
correct  or  not,  is  practically  valuable,  and 
will  lead  to  the  most  judicious  treatment. 

It  was  the  want  of  tracing  this  analogy 
between  the  two  cases  that  led  to  the 
destructive  practice  imtil  late  years  so 
universally  adopted. 

Atmospheric  iujiuence. — I  have  remarked 
that  puerperal  convulsions  are  much  more 
fretpient  in  hot  weather  than  in  cold,  and 
especially  at  times  when  the  atmosphere  is 
charged  with  electricity  ;  and  under  such 
a  condition  of  the  air  I  have  been  called  to 
two  or  three  cases  in  quick  succession. 
Thus  they  are  oftener  met  with  towards 
the  end  of  summer  and  in  the  autumn,  or 
in  the  spring,  when  a  few  unusually  warm 
days  have  suddenly  burst  upon  us. 

iMy  father  first  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  of  convulsions  being  more  fre- 
f|uent  when  (to  use  a  common  expression) 
there  was  "  thunder  in  the  air,"  than  at 
any  other  time;  and  he  has  pointedly 
mentioned  such  a  conviction  in  the  second 
part  of  his  work.  Andral  has  recently 
stated  his  opinion  to  the  same  effect,  when 
speaking  of  convulsions  in  general.  "  The 
electrical  state  of  the  air  on  the  approach 
of  a  storm  has  often  served  to  bring  on  a 
convulsive  fit."  And  Denman  remarks, — 
"  It  has  been  justly  observed,  tliat  women 
are  far  more  liable  to  puerperal  convul- 
sions in  rertain  years  and  seasons  than  in 
others;"  and  he  then  proceeds  to  enume- 
rate, among  other  causes,  "  the  particular 
influence  of  the  air."     Nor  did  this  circum- 
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stance  escape  the  acute  Smellie ;  for  lie 
states,  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  17  t" 
he  attended  several  jiatients  who  were  at- 
tacked near  their  full  time  with  convul- 
sions ;  that  other  practitioners  also  saw 
similar  cases  during  the  same  time,  "  so 
that  they  seem  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
constitution  of  the  weather." 

Whether  this  liability,  indeed,  merely 
arises  from  women  not  being  able  to  bear 
the  fatigue  of  labour  as  well  in  hot 
weather  as  in  cold,  or  from  the  blood 
being  then  more  raritied — or  whether  it  be 
that  such  kind  of  weather  exerts  some 
specific  influence  over  the  system,  particu- 
larly of  puerperal  women,  which  pre- 
disposes to  these  convulsive  attacks, —  lean- 
not  pretend  to  determine;  but  I  susjject 
that  the  peculiar  cll'ect  is  principally  to  be 
attributed  to  the  atmosphere  being  higiily 
charged  with  electric  fluid. 

Proiimule  cause. — The  most  usual  proxi- 
mate cause  of  puerperal  con  vulsicnis  is  with- 
out doubt  pressure  on  the  brain;  this  pres- 
sure being  sometimes  produced  by  a  rupture 
of  the  vessels,  causing  a  sudden  effusion  of 
blood  ;  sometimes  by  serous  exudation  into 
the  ventricles,  or  between  the  membranes; 
sometimes,  and  by  far  the  most  frequently, 
by  simpb  congestion  of  the  cerebral  ves- 
sels themselves.  But  the  disease  has  some- 
times proved  fatal  without  any  organic 
lesion  being  evident  on  dissection,  and 
without  even  the  vessels  being  observed  to 
be  preternaturally  full.  In  this  respect, 
also,  there  a])pe3,rs  a  strong  analogy  be- 
tween apoplexy  and  puerperal  convul- 
sions; for  Zuliani,  of  Brescia,  in  1780; 
Kortum,  of  Dortmund,  in  178.5;  and,  more 
recently,  Abernethy,  among  us,  have  re- 
cognized a  species  of  apoplexy,  to  which 
the  term  nervous  has  been  given.  In  two 
cases,  also,  related  by  Abercrombie,  of  his 
simple  apoplexti,  no  anormal  appearance  was 
observed  after  death< 

Remote  causes. —  Into  the  remote  causes 
it  is  not  my  wish  to  enter  at  any  length, 
because  the  subject  is  at  best  but  unsatis- 
factory, and  little  understood.  They  have 
been  ascribed  to  articles  of  food  remaining 
undigested  on  the  stomach,  or  irritation 
existing  in  some  other  part  of  the  alimen- 
tary tube; — to  general  irritability  of  con- 
stitution;—  to  a  delicate  and  luxurious 
mode  of  living; — to  the  depressing  pas- 
sions;— to  an  overloaded  state  of  the  sys- 
tem ; — to  overdistention  of  the  uterus; 
and  to  the  death  of  the  child.  But  the 
affection,  in  my  opinion,  originates  most 
frequently  in  some  deranged  state  of  the 
uterus  itself,  probably  in  its  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  consists  in  some  irritation  pro- 
pagated from  that  organ  to  the  brain.  I 
have  met  with  three  or  four  cases  whicli 
have  strongly  im])ressed  me  with  this  idea, 
and  one,  the  most  striking,  I  will  relate. 


I  was  called,  some  years  ago,  by  one  of  the 
midlives  of  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity, 
to  the  assistance  of  a  woman  under  puer 
peral  convulsions.  When  I  arrived  I 
found  she  had  been  bled  largely  by  a  me- 
dical friend  living  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  had  been  sent  for  on  the  instant  of 
tiie  attack.  The  bleeding  had  relieved  her 
jjartially,  but  it  was  thought  right  to  re- 
peat it.  A  third  quantity  of  blood  was 
taken  some  time  after,  with  such  a  bene- 
flcial  cttcct  that  the  convulsions  entirely 
ceased,  and,  after  a  few  hours,  perfect 
consciousness  gradually  returned.  About 
fifty  hours  after  the  attack,  active  labour 
came  on ;  and  in  less  than  five  hours  more 
the  child  was  bom,  dead.  The  placenta 
did  not  descend,  and  in  two  hours  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  child  I  was  smn- 
nioned.  I  found  her  perfectly  conscious, 
in  good  spirits,  and  she  made  no  com- 
plaint. There  had  been  no  hiemorrhage, 
the  uterus  was  not  strongly  contracted, 
and  the  placenta  entirely  within  it.  Un- 
der no  greater  anxiety  than  usual,  when 
the  placenta  is  retained,  I  proceeded  in  the 
ordinary  way  to  remove  it.  The  moment  I 
had  passed  my  hand  completely  into  the 
uterine  cavity  the  patient  turned  upon  her 
abdomen,  and,  without  uttering  any  ex- 
pression of  pain,  went  into  a  convulsion, 
though  not  of  a  violent  kind  ;  intense  coma 
supervened,  which  yielded  to  no  treatment 
I  could  devise,  and  terminated  fatally  in 
in  about  two  hours  from  the  removal  of 
the  placenta.  The  vagina,  and  especially 
the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus,  communi- 
cated to  the  hand  a  more  pungent  sense  of 
heat  than  I  ever  recollect  to  have  expe- 
rienced on  any  other  occasion. 

About  forty-eight  hours  after  her  death 
I  made  an  accurate  inspection  of  the  body. 
The  dura  mater  adhered  more  firmly  thau 
usual  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranium, 
and  was  healthy  in  a])pearanee ;  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain  contained  less  blood  than 
ordinary;  the  plexus  choroides  were  quite 
blanched;  there  was  no  fluid  in  the  late- 
ral ventricles,  none  between  the  mem- 
branes, but  about  two  drachms  at  the  base 
of  the  brain ;  no  extravasation  of  blood  in 
any  part  of  the  cerebral  mass.  The  viscera 
were  all  healthy  ;  the  uterus  was  contract- 
ed ;  nor  did  it  present  any  uncommon  ap- 
pearance. 

Here  was  as  clear  a  case  as  can  possibly 
be  made  out  of  irritation  propagated  im- 
mediately from  the  uterus  to  the  brain; 
and  I  have  no  question  in  my  own  mind 
that  if  the  placenta  had  not  unfortunately 
been  adherent,  but  thrown  off'  naturally, 
the  woman  would  have  recovered  perfectly. 

A  case,  wh.ich  I  will  read,  almost  ana- 
logous, is  related  by  Ingleby  ;  the  woman, 
however,  not   having  sulfercd  any  convul 
sion  before  delivery.     "  A  highly-esteemed 
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friend  of  mine  once  found  it  necessary  to 
pass  his  liand  into  the  uterus  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  an  adherent  placenta, 
the  ergot  of  rye  liaving  been  previously 
administered.  The  introduction  was  care- 
fully performed.  The  straining  and  oppo- 
sition to  his  efforts,  on  tl;e  part  of  the 
woman,  was  exceedingly  great;  and  at 
the  moment  when  the  operator's  hand  had 
reached  the  organ,  my  own  hand  making 
counter-pressure  on  the  abdomen,  the  pa- 
tient became  violently  convulsed,  and  died 
in  less  than  a  minute." 

The  cause  of  this  convulsion  could  not 
have  been  excessive  loss  of  blood,  because 
Ingleby  would  doubtless  have  mentioned 
that  fact,  if  it  had  been  so;  besides,  if  the 
woman  had  been  faint  from  ha?moiThage, 
she  could  not  have  so  strongly  resisted  the 
efforts  made  to  introduce  the  hand.  I 
look  upon  this  case  as  one  also  proving 
that  the  remote  cause  of  this  kind  of  con- 
vulsion often  exists  in  the  uterus,  and  that 
the  irritation  is  propagated  through  the 
agency  of  the  nervous  system  to  the  brain. 

Sympicms. — The  symptoms  of  puerperal 
convulsions  are  so  prominent  and  strong, 
that  if  once  the  disease  has  been  seen 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  its  being  mis- 
taken. If  they  occur,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  during  the  first  stage  of  labour,  the 
patient  is  probably  sitting  or  walking, 
may  be  even  occasional!}'  joining  in  con- 
versation; and,  without  giving  any  pre- 
vious warniui-,  suddenly  falls  down  in  a 
strong  fit.  All  the  voluntary  muscles  of 
the  body  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  violent 
spasms,  alternating  with  relaxation,  so  as 
to  produce  rapid  and  powerful  contortions 
and  struggles;  the  arms  and  legs  are 
thrown  about  in  all  directions ;  and  the 
strength  of  two  or  three  assistants  is  re- 
quired to  restrain  the  ]iatient.  The  face 
becomes  tuigid  and  livid,  swollen  bv 
the  increased  quantity  of  blood  with 
which  the  vessels  are  loaded.  'J'he 
throat  also  seems  to  swell,  the  carotids 
beat  inordinately,  and  the  jugular  veins 
appear  prominent.  The  countenance  as- 
sumes a  most  hideous  expression,  partly 
from  the  suffused  state  of  the  features,  and 
partly  from  their  distortion  and  convulsive 
action.  The  eyes  seem  starting  from  their 
sockets;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  spas- 
modic action  of  their  muscles,  are  drawn 
obliquely  upwards,  one  to  the  inner  and 
the  other  to  the  nutcr  canthus;  so  that 
none  of  the  pupil,andbutasmall  portion  of 
the  cornea,  can  be  seen.  The  eye-lids  are 
half  open,  and  violently  agitated  ;  the  pu- 
pils themselves  (if  the  eyes  can  be  so  opened 
as  to  obtain  a  sight  of  them)  are  geneially 
dilated;  sometimes,  however,  more  tl  an 
usually  contracted,  'i'he  lips  partake  of 
the  genera!  convulsion.  The  mouth  is 
drawn  to  one  or  other  side,  and  twitched 


spasmodically.  The  temporal  and  masseter 
muscles  act  with  amazing  strength,  firmly 
clenching  the  teeth  together.  The  tongue 
is  almost  invariably  protruded  beyond  the 
gums ;  and  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  acting 
powerfully  at  the  same  time,  catch  it  be- 
tween the  teeth,  and  lacerate  it  dreadfully.' 
A  qnantity  of  frothy  saliva  escapes  from  the 
mouth,  generally  tinged  with  blood,  which 
issues  fnmi  the  wounded  tongue,  adding 
very  mi;ch  to  the  hideousness  of  the  as- 
pect. The  breathing  is  hurried,  irregular, 
and  laboured,  and  performed  with  a  sharji 
hissing  noise,  from  the  air  being  impeded 
in  its  passage,  partly  by  the  clenched 
teeth,  and  partly  by  the  saliva  which 
hangs  about  the  lips.  The  pulse,  during 
the  paroxysms,  varies,  beintj  full,  slow, 
and  oppressed,  at  the  commencement  and 
before  the  attack,  and  increasing  in  velo- 
city as  the  intensity  of  the  fit  becomes 
greater.  As  these  frightful  and  alarming 
symptoms  occur  so  suddenly,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  should  strike  the  atten- 
dants with  terror  and  dismay.  So  general 
and  powerful  is  the  alarm,  that  every  one, 
in  the  distress  of  the  moment,  is  running 
in  search  of  they  know  not  what ;  and  the 
medical  attendant,  deprived  <)f  the  assis- 
tance of  the  bystanders,  is  often  compelled 
to  collect  for  himself  whatever  he  may  re- 
quire. 

After  an  uncertain  time,  the  violence  of 
the  fit  abates;  and  probably  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  convulsion  has  (juite  disappeared. 
The  patient  then  will,  perhaps,  slowly 
recover  her  consciousness.  She  appears 
as  if  she  were  awaking  fromslec)), — is  per- 
fectly unaware  that  any  thing  dangerous 
or  extraordinary  has  happened, — and  has 
no  recollection  whatever  of  the  interval. 
She  will  most  likely  complain  now  of 
a  violent  ])ain  in  the  head.  This  truce 
will  quiet  the  attendants,  and  restore  some- 
thing like  tranciuillity  in  the  lying-in 
room.  Short-lived,  however,  are  the  fa- 
vourable expectations :  another  attack  will 
presently  dissipate  their  hopes,  and  again 
all  are  thrown  into  confusion. 

At  other  times,  and  more  frequently, 
although  the  more  vi()lent  symptoms  of 
the  attack  have  subsided,  the  jjatient  re- 
mains comatose,  without  sensation  or  mo- 
tion, lying  in  the  senseless  state  of  apo- 
plectic stupor  ;  the  breathing  heavy,  dull, 
and  stertorous.  At  others,  again,  a  certain 
degree  of  consciousness  returns,  a  know- 
ledge of  persons  and  objects,  but  an  in- 
ability to  articulate  or  make  the  wishes 
known  ;  and  often  with  a  partial  return  of 
consciousness,  there  is  a  constant  rolling 
about  the  bed,  and  deep  and  distressing 
moaning.  During  the  contiinianee  of  the 
fit-;,  uterine  action  is  not  suspended,  al- 
though no  signs  of  ])ain  are  manifested  by 
the  woman  if  she  remain  comatose.  Gene- 
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rally,  with  enth  return  of  uterine  ac- 
tion, a  fresh  paroxysm  occurs;  so  that 
we  may  sometimes  count  the  frequency 
and  duration  of  the  pains  by  the  number 
and  length  of  the  fits.  Occasionally,  un- 
der convulsions,  dilatation  and  expulsion 
lia\  e  gone  on  so  rapidly,  that  the  child  has 
been  propelled  into  the  world  before  the 
attendants  were  aware  that  labour  had 
begun ;  and  some  instances  have  come 
under  my  own  eye  of  a  child  being  ex- 
pelled during  a  strong  fit.  Baudeloeque 
states,  that  he  has  seen  some  cases  in 
which  he  found  the  child  between  the  wo- 
man's thighs,  though  "  an  instant  before 
he  could  discover  no  disposition  for  deli- 
very." Thus  convulsions  neither  suspend 
nor  interfere  with  efficient  uterine  action. 

It  generally  happens,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  an  universal  remark,  that  the  infant 
is  born  dead  under  convulsions,  especially 
if  the  attack  has  occurred  early  in  the 
labour,  and  continued  for  any  length  of 
lime.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
circumstance:  pressure  on  the  child's  body 
or  the  funis  unibilicalis,  alone,  cannot  ex- 
plain it.  I  suspect  it  is  owing  to  the  ne- 
cessary changes  in  the  f(Ptal  blood  not 
being  effected  during  its  circulationthrough 
the  placenta.  Dennian  justly  remarks, 
that  the  death  of  the  child  is  rather  to  be 
considered  as  a  consequence  thnn  as  a 
cause  of  the  convulsions;  and  Spence 
gives  a  ease  in  which  the  mother  having 
died  of  convulsions  before  there  was  any 
disposition  to  labour,  the  Cresareau  sec- 
tion v^as  performed  immediately  after: 
the  child  was  extracted  alive,  was  itself 
soon  seized  with  convulsive  paroxysms, 
and  died  in  less  than  an  hour. 

Premonitory stimpto7us. — Convulsi(ms  often 
arise  suddenly,  as  just  described,  with- 
out any  premonitory  symptonT^ :  some- 
times, howeve)',  and  1  think  even  more 
JVequcntly,  there  are  signs  which  aj)- 
pear  a  few  days  previously  to  the  con- 
vulsions showing  themselves ;  and  at 
other  times  there  are  some  which  im- 
mediately aiitiei])ate  the  fit  itself.  Thus 
n  woman  will  perhaps  appear  perfectly 
well,  bearing  the  commencing  ])ains  of 
labour  with  great  fortitude,  and  in  good 
spirits,  when  she  will  suddenly  declare 
that  there  is  a  briglit  light  in  the  room, 
and  a  con  vulsive  paroxysm  immediately  suc- 
ceeds. One  of  the  most  dangerous  cases  of 
convulsions  that  came  under  my  father's 
notice  was  ushered  in  with  the  remark 
that  the  room  v\as  studded  with  diamonds. 
After  such  a  declaration,  then,  we  might 
expect  an  attack  of  this  frightful  disease  ; 
but  little  time  would  be  granted  us  for 
acting  in  prevention,  since  the  more  vio- 
lent symptoms  would  almost  immediately 
follow. 

But  there  are  others  which  appear  a  few 
days  or  hours  before  the  fit,  leading  us  to 


suspect  that  convulsions  are  likely  to  oc- 
cur; but  yet  not  so  strongly  marked  as  to 
warrant  us  in  saying  that  the  patient 
must  necessarily  experience  an  attack. 
These  are  such  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
referring  to  an  overloaded  state  of  the 
brain;  violent  headache;  a  feeling  as 
if  a  blow  was  inflicted  on  the  head;  gid- 
diness; a  sensation  of  intoxication,  and 
inability  to  walk  straight  ;  drowsiness; 
singing  in  the  ears,  and  de-afncss  ;  total  or 
partial  loss  of  sight;  seintillir>,orw((srrt?  voU- 
tatites,  floating  before  the  eyes  in  rapid  suc- 
cesjion;  impeded  utterance;  numbness  or 
cramps  in  the  arms,  andoccasionally  violent 
cramps  in  the  stomach.  .Such  symptoms, 
especially  in  full  habits,  should  never  be 
neglected  :  we  may  infer  tliat  they  arise 
from  a  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
and  in  most  instances  may  deplete  the  pa- 
tient both  by  bleeding  and  purging. 

Prng)}o>i!i. — Our  prognosis  must  be  most 
guarded  in  all  cases  of  puerperal  convul- 
sions ;  because  there  is  always  great  dan- 
ger, and  the  danger  is  in  proportion  to  the 
length  and  strength  of  the  fit;  the  short- 
ness of  the  interval ;  bat  more  especially 
to  the  degree  of  consciousness  between  the 
paroxysms.  If  the  patient  lies  in  a  state 
of  complete  stupor,  accompanied  with  ster- 
torous breathing  between  the  paroxysms, 
and  insensible  to  any  stimulus  that  could 
be  applied,  even  if  the  fits  were  of  short 
duration,  I  should  consider  her  in  greater 
danger  than  if  the  convulsions  were 
stronger,  with  a  state  of  j)erfect  conscious- 
ness in  the  interval  of  the  attacks.  Usually, 
the  stronger  the  fits  the  deeper  is  the  accom- 
panying coma;  but  that  is  not  always  the 
case ;  and  T  would  rather  form  my  progno- 
sis by  the  intervening  state  than  by  the  ac- 
tual violence  of  the  fits  themselves.  We 
may  comfort  ourselves  with  the  assurance, 
however,  that  although  convulsions  are  so 
dangerous,  and  although  our  prognosis 
must  be  in  the  highest  degree  guarded, 
under  our  present  improved  treatment,  the 
danger  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
frigiitfulness  of  the  patient's  appearance 
and  the  excessive  alarm  occasioned.  The 
terror  created  in  the  minds  of  the  friends 
is  often  so  great  that  they  at  once  give  up 
the  case  as  hopeless,  and  conceive  the  pa- 
tient must  be  dying.  In  this  respect,  con- 
vulsions and  hasmorrhage  are  strongly  con- 
trasted with  each  other;  in  the  latter  case, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  fatal 
event  is  stealing  on  insensibly';  theanxious 
friends,  who  are  watching  by  the  bed-side, 
not  being  aware  of  the  impending  danger 
until  the  case  is  almost  beyond  the  reach 
o{  art.  If  we  could  be  certain,  indeed, 
that  no  ])ermanent  injuiy  had  been  in- 
flicted on  the  contents  of  the  cranium,  I 
think  we  might  with  much  confidence 
hope  for  a  favourable  issue. 
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DR.  ASHWELL  S  CASES  OF 


AQUEOUS   DISCHARGE    AFTER 
PARTURITION. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

If  you  think  the  following-  cases,  and  the 
remarks  accompanying-  them,  deserve  a 

fdace  in  your  valuable  and  widely-circu- 
ating- journal,  they  are  entirely  at  your 
service. 

I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Samuel  Ashwell,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and 
Physician  Accovicheur  to 
Guy's  Hospital. 

Some  years  ag-o,  T  met  with  aqueous 
discharge  from  the  uterus  very  soon  after 
parturition,  and  I  carefully  noted  the 
eircumstanccs.  Several  other  cases  have 
since  that  time  occurred  in  my  prac- 
tice, attended  by  similar  symptoms. 
One  of  my  pupils  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
Mr.  Cotton,  ])resentcd  to  me  the  notes 
of  the  third  ;  and  my  friend  Mr.  Burn, 
of  Earl-Street,  Blackfriars,  favoured  me 
with  the  particulars  of  the  fourth  case. 

I  am  desirous  to  communicate  these 
cases  to  the  profession  for  two  reasons  ; 
first,  because  they  are  important,  and 
attended  with  daug-er;  and,  secondly', 
because  I  can  find  not  even  an  allusion, 
much  less  a  history,  of  a  similar  disease 
of  function  in  any  obstetric  author 
I  have  consulted. 

Discharges  of  water  from  the  uterus 
are  not  unfrequent  during-  g-estation, 
and  they  are  occasionally  occui-ring-  in 
the  unimprcguated  condition  of  the  or- 
gan. I  am,  however,  disposed  to  think 
that  the  passing-  a\\ay  of  pints  of 
watery  fluid,  soon  after  labour,  by  g-usli, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  by 
draining-,  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  noticed  in  some  of  the  valu- 
able works  we  possess,  and  it  would 
liave  become  a  topic  of  discussion  in  me- 
dical society . 

In  the  subjoined  cases  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  labours  were  natural,  althougli 
somewhat  protracted  and  severe.  The 
patients  were  delicate  women,  but  free 
from  serious  illness:  indeed,  tliere  was 
nothing-  in  the  labour,  or  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  system  immediately  pre- 
ceding- it,  with  wliich  the  discharge 
could  have  been  satisfactorily  asso- 
ciated, as  its  cause.     The  principal  dan- 


gers connected  with  tliis  morbid  secre- 
tion appear  to  be  of  the  inflammatory 
kind.  The  weak  and  rapid  pulse,  the 
tenderness  and  enlargement  of  the 
uteius,  and  the  almost  entire  suppres- 
sion of  the  milk  and  the  lochia,  plainly 
point  to  puerperal  mischief,  too  likely, 
when  the  danger  is  not  averted,  to 
terminate  unfavourably.  It  is,  per- 
haps, singular  that  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  uterus  should  secrete  a  serous 
or  aqueous  discharge,  especially  when 
such  dischaige  of  water  is  not  depen- 
dent on  the  membranes  inclosing  the 
foetus  ;  but  we  know  that  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  nostril  occasionally  pours 
forth  large  quantities  of  aqueous  fluid; 
and  there  seems  no  reason  why,  under 
a  like  derangement  of  function,  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  may  not 
do  the  same. 

That  this  affection  decidedly  inter- 
feres with  the  consecutive  series  of 
events  following  parturition,  is  evident, 
from  the  suppression  of  the  lochia  and 
milk,  as  well  as  from  the  scanty  secre- 
tion of  uriue:  it  may,  therefore,  be 
placed  in  the  class  pyrexia. 

I  cannot  state  with  certainty  what 
might  have  been  the  effect  of  vigorous 
antiphlogistic  treatment;  because,  in  the 
cases  related,  a  modified  plan  was  pur- 
sued. As,  however,  tlie  afl'ection  may 
be  regarded  as  catarrh  of  the  uterus, 
attended  by  inflammation,  cases  will 
probably  occur  in  which  depletion  to 
a  greater  extent  will  be  required.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus  furnishes  the  dis- 
charge. Under  natural  and  healthy 
Euerperal  circumstances,  the  same  mem- 
rane,  then  possessing  considerable  ex- 
tent of  surface,  pours  forth  the  lochia. 
This  secretion,  we  know,  is  at  first 
sanguineous,  subsequently  it  becomes 
paler,  but  is  still  mucous  ;  nor  is  it  till 
many  days  have  elapsed  that  it  as- 
sumes a  leucorrhoeal  or  serous  character. 
The  derangement  of  function,  which 
is  productive  of  this  "  aqueous  dis- 
charge," instead  of  the  lochia,  is  the 
disease  now  described. 

Case  I. — Mrs.   G was    confined 

on  Saturday,  November  6,  1830,  of  her 
fifth  child.  The  labour  was  severe,  but 
perfectly  natural. 

Sunday,  November  7th. — Complains 
of  a  good  deal  of  ]iain  in  the  hy])og-as- 
tiic  region  ;  the  uterus  is  large  and  ten- 
der; pulse  120,  but  neither  full  nor 
strong.   Urine  scantily  secreted;  scarcely 
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any  locliial  tlischarg-p;    aud   the   after- 
pains  not  at  all  severe. 

Ordered  Castor  Oil,  bran  fomentations 
to  the  belly,  and  six  grains  of  Dover's 
powder,  in  common  saline  mixture, 
every  six  hours. 

Monday,  8th,  5  p.m. — I  was  hastily 
sent  for.  On  mj-  arrival  I  found  the 
nurse,  as  well  as  the  patient,  much 
alarmed ;  there  having-  occurred  sud- 
denly a  very  copious  gush  of  trans])a- 
rent,  colourless,  inodorous  discharge 
from  the  uterus  :  at  least  three  pints  had 
escaped.  The  bed  was  wetted  entirely 
through,  and  a  pool  had  formed  about 
the  lower  part  of  the  person.  The  fluid 
had  scarcely  any  taste,  and  closely  re- 
sembled %^  ater.  She  was  exhausted  ; 
pulse  quick,  130;  and  she  was  altogether 
hurried  and  alarmed.  There  was  nei- 
ther tension  nor  fulness  of  the  mammae, 
indicating  the  secretion  of  milk  ;  the  ute- 
rus was  not  so  large  as  on  the  previous 
day,  but  very  tender  to  the  touch.  There 
has  been  no  lochial  secretion,  and  only 
a  scanty  discharge  of  high-coloured 
urine.  She  was  made  comfortable  by 
the  removal  of  the  wetted  linen.  A 
draught  composed  of  thirty  minims  of 
aromatic  a;ther  and  the  aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia  was  immediately  given, 
and  she  was  allowed  some  bland  nou- 
rishment. The  other  remedies  were 
ordered  to  be  continued  as  before. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  the  9tb. — I  have 
seen  her  several  times  since  last  even- 
ing. The  "aqueous  discharge"  still 
continues,  twenty  napkins  having  been 
used  :  it  is  not  all  streaked  with  blood, 
lior  is  there  any  appearance  of  lochial  or 
mucous  discharge.  After  sleep,  the 
water  comes  awa}'  in  slight  gushes,  but 
by  draining  at  other  times.  The  urine 
is  still  scanty  and  high-coloured  ;  pulse 
120,  small  and  compressible ;  the  breasts 
are  quite  flaccid — the  child,  therefore,  is 
fed.  Abdominal  tenderness  less ;  uterus 
better  contracted,  still  reaching  half 
way  betvveen  the  umbilicus  and  pubes. 

Continue  the  remedies. 

Wednesday. — Bowels  have  been  na- 
turally relieved.  Urine  still  sparing  in 
quantity  and  high  in  colour;  pain  of 
the  abdomen  less,  and  uterus  not  so  ten- 
der to  the  touch.  Pulse  100;  debility 
excessive ;  little  or  no  secretion  of  milk  ; 
"  aqueous  discharge"  still  very  abun- 
dant ;  no  lochia. 

After  this  period,  no  distressing  symp- 


toms occurred,  if  the  languor  and  ex- 
treme debility  be  excepted.  The  dis- 
charge of  water  continued  for  twelve 
days ;  for  the  last  six  it  was  evidently 
on  the  decline.  The  milk  was  never 
naturally  nor  healthily  secreted;  the 
child,  in  consequence,  being  brought 
up  by  hand. 

Case  II.— Mrs.  T ,  a>t.  28,  a  wo- 
man of  spare  and  delicate  habit,  and  the 
mother  of  five  children,  was  confined 
December  8,  1832,  of  a  fine  healthy 
bo3',  after  a  natural  and  quick  labour. 
I  visited  her  some  hours  after,  and  I 
found  her  suffering  severely  from  after- 
pains.  Pulse  120,  sharp,  yet  compres- 
sible. Bladder  rather  distended,  and 
uterus  large. 

Ordered  half  a  grain  of  Opium,  and 
3  grs.  of  Calomel;  directing  a  table- 
spoonful  of  Castor  Oil  early  on  the 
following  morning. 

December  9th. — I  was  requested  to 
see  her  in  the  afternoon,  in  consequence 
of  a  discharge  of  water,  Avhich  had  ex- 
hausted and  alarmed  her.  1  found  that 
she  had  lost  between  two  and  three 
pints  of  lim])id  inodorous  fluid,  and  it 
was  still  draining  away.  The  uterus 
had  descended  behind  the  pubes  ;  it  was 
not  large,  but  very  tender.  Pulse  130, 
small  and  feeble.  There  had  been  no 
lochial  discharge,  and  she  had  passed 
once  a  large  quantitj'  of  urine. 

Ordered    bran    fomentations,     Dover's 

powder,  grs.  vj.  every  six  hours  ;  and 

enjoined  perfect  quietude. 

This  patient  went  on  just  as  in  Case 
I.,  only  that  there  was  some  secretion 
of  milk,  and  the  child  was  partly  nursed. 
She  was  much  debilitated,  and  the  dis- 
charge did  not  cease  for  ten  days. 

Case  III.— -Mrs.  Penkin,  set.  40,  the 
wife  of  a  labourer,  has  had  several  chil- 
dren ;  her  labours  good,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  temporary  state  of  melancholia. 
She  is  of  sallow  comjdexion,  and  has 
ailed  greatly  during  the  present  gesta- 
tion. For  the  last  three  days  she  has 
been  sufferiig;  and  owing  to  the  in- 
crease of  her  pains,  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Cotton  was  requested.  Her  labour  was 
natural,  although  severe;  and  there 
having  been  copious  losses  of  blood  in 
her  preceding  deliveries,  Mr.  Cotton 
bandaged  tbcabdomen,andexhibited 5ss. 
of  the  ergot,  previously  to  the  cx))ulsion 
of  the  placenta.     Things  went  on  com- 
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fort;il)ly  iiiitil  tlie  fourth  clay,  \vlieii  Mr. 
Cotton  was  sent  for.  He  foiinil  liis  ])a- 
tient  had  iiasscd  a  bad  ni^Iit,  and  coni- 
])hiined  of  severe  pain  in  the  hyposras- 
tric  region,  wliieli  was  -accompanied 
w  ith  the  g-reatest  pain  on  ])ressure  ;  her 
jtulse  u as  small,  115;  urine  scanty  and 
liig^li-coloured  ;  and  there  had  been  a 
discharge  of  transparent  watery  fluid, 
sufficient  to  soak  from  twelve  to  twenty 
napkins.     Bowels  confined. 

Leeches  and  fomentations  were  ordered 
to  the  abdomen ;  calomel  and  opium 
to  be  given,  witli  an  ounce  of  castor 
oil,  the  following  morning,  if  the 
bowels  remained  unacted  upon. 

5th  day. — Very  low,  and  in  great  dis- 
tress of  mind,  saying  she  should  never 
recover.  Her  abdomen  was  tjnnpanitic, 
and  tender  to  the  touch  ;  countenance 
pale,  and  bowels  still  unmoved  ;  her 
j)ulse  120,  small  and  weak ;  the  dis- 
cliarge  the  same  in  rpiantity.  At  the 
•Suggestion  of  a  relative,  for  whom  Mr. 
Cotton  attended,  he  introduced  the  ca- 
theter, and  drew  oflVight  ounces  of  iiigh- 
coloured  urine;  but  this  efi'cctcd  no  nji- 
tigation  of  the  symptoms. 

Cataplasms  were  ordered  to  the  abdo- 
men, and  an  enema  with  01.  Tcrebin- 
thina'  3Jss.  exhibited. 

This  had  the  effect  of  opening-  the 
bowels,  which  greatly  relieved  the  ten- 
der and  painful  condition  of  tiie  abdo- 
men.   The  pulse  also  became  fuller,  108. 

Pnlv.  Ipecac.  Comp.  gr.  x.  were  or- 
dered at  bed  time. 

On  the  sixth  day  she  was  much  im- 
proved ;  her  pulse  soft,  100;  tiie  dis- 
charge was  also  lessened,  soaking*  but 
ten  na])kins  in  the  twenty-four  houis. 
Light  farinaceous  nutriment  was  al- 
lowed, and  saline  medicine  cxiiibited. 
On  the  eighth  day,  grailnally  getting 
better;  eats  with  appetite,  and  the  dis- 
charge has  diminisbcd,  althougli  she 
still  uses  from  five  to  ten  na])kins  a  day  ; 
it  continues  limpid,  and  devoid  of  odour. 
Owing-  to  Mr.  Cotton  leaving-  the  coun- 
try, he  resigned  the  charge  of  the  case  ; 
but  he  learned  that  the  discharge  be- 
came by  degrees  lessened,  till  at  length 
what  was  left  was  little  in  quantity,  and 
very  thick  in  suljstance. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  in  this 
case,  that  the  lochia  were  suppressed 
after  the  secr)nd  day ;  and  there  was 
never  any  secretion  of  milk. 

Case  IV.— Mrs.    T.,   aged    32,   of  a 


spare  habit,  and  delicate  state  of  bealtli, 
was  delivered  in  the  forenoon  of  August 
2d,  of  her  first  child,  a  fine  healthy  liv- 
ing girl,  after  a  severe  but  natural  la- 
bour of  thirty  boms'  duration.  The  jda- 
centa  was  expelled  by  the  uterine  action 
in  about  half  an  hour.  The  first  two 
days  the  lochial  discharge  was  very 
profuse,  and  ratiier  offensive,  with  con- 
siderable disturbance  of  the  system  ;  the 
pulse  fiom  100  to  120;  the  countenance 
pallid,  and  the  lips  almost  exsau- 
g-uineous.  There  were  prf)fase  perspira- 
tions ;  the  abdomen  was  soft ;  and  there 
was  no  ]iain  ]iroduced  by  pressure  ;  the 
secretion  of  urine  was  scanty,  butpasted 
without  difficulty. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  she 
complained  of  considerable  enlargement 
of  the  abdomen,  but  without  pain  or 
tenderness;  and  on  the  f(dlowing  morn- 
ing  the  nurse  was  hastily  called  to  the 
bed-side,  the  patient  sup]iosing  sudden 
hsemorrhage  had  taken  place  ;  but  on 
examination,  it  was  found  a  large  flow 
of  colourless  fluid  had  been  discharged, 
to  the  amount  of  about  a  quart.  This 
contiinied  for  eight  days,  in  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  saturate  a  dozen  napkins  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  The  discharg-e 
docs  not  dribble  away,  hut  escapes  in  a 
sudden  flo>v,  preceded  by  a  sensation  of 
itching,  and  a  sligiit  bearing-  down. 

9th  da}'. — The  distbarge  is  evidently 
abating,  as  not  more  than  three  napkins 
have  been  wetted  ^^■ith  it. 

^Ir.  Burn  remarks  in  his  letter  to  me, 
dated  fourteen  days  after  the  labour, 
"  that  his  patient  is  still  greatly  debili- 
tated, and  has  nccr  experienced  any  se- 
cretion of  milk.  The  lociiial  discbarge 
still  continues  in  small  quantity." 

13,  Dcv.inshire-Square,  City, 
.August  20,  ie34. 


THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  THE 
UTERI'S  AND  THE  PLACENTA 
EXA3IINED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mtdical  (j'uzetle. 

Siu, 
Havin'(;,  ^vithin  tlie  last  few  days,  suc- 
ceeded in  (d)taining  ])ermissii)n  to  ex- 
amine tlie  body  id"  a  woman  who  died 
at  the  full  period  of  iitero-gostation,  I 
beg  to  transmit  the  following  account  of 
the  dissection,  as  hearing  upon  the  con 
troversy  relative  to  the  vascular  con- 
nexion between   the  uterus  and  the  pla- 
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ceuta,  wliich  lias  of  late  been  revived 
with  so  nmcli  interest. 

IMrs.  Sliawe,  aged  32,  of  Street, 

in  this  town,  of  delicate  habit,  was  in 
iiionientary  anticipation  of  her  confine- 
ment, when,  on  the  19th  instant,  she 
was  attacked  by  a  sudden  and  severe  in- 
vasion of  phrenitis,  which  terminated 
fatally  on  tlie  evening-  of  the  following- 
day.  On  the  21st,  the  body  was  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Anderson,  surg^eon,  of 
this  town,  and  myself.  Having-  ex- 
posed the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  by  a 
longitudinal  section  of  its  anterior  ])or- 
tion,  we  separated  the  foetus,  and  then 
directed  our  es])ecial  attention  to  the 
junction  of  the  uterus  and  ])lacenta. 
For  the  purpose  of  more  particular  ex- 
amination, we  removed  the  tipper  por- 
tion of  the  uterus  from  the  abdomen ; 
and  having'  washed  its  inner  surface,  we 
proceeded  to  effect  the  se])ai-ation  of  the 

fdacenta.  On  taking-  hold  of  the  sheet 
eft  by  the  destruction  of  the  ovum,  and 
tracing-  it  to  the  placental  margin,  the 
splitting-  of  the  membranes  (almost 
united  at  the  full  period)  was  beautifully 
observed  ;  the  amnion  and  chorion  pass- 
ing- over  tlie  foBtal  aspect,  and  formiiig- 
the  sheath  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  and 
the  decidua  evidently  separating-  from 
them  at  the  niaroin.  On  commeiicing- 
with  the  separation  of  the  placenta,  tlie 
decidua,  at  the  margin  and  for  a  short 
distance,  came  along-  with  it ;  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  minute  vessels  were 
seen  running-  from  the  lining-  membrane 
of  the  uterus  to  the  decidua,  and  the  de- 
cidedly greater  calibre  of  certain  vessels 
at  the  marg-in  was  distinctly  ol)served. 
At  a  sliort  distance  from  the  placental 
border,  the  decidua  ceased  to  separate 
from  the  uterus,  and  remained  in  con- 
nexion with  its  lining-  membrane;  as 
the  substance  of  the  placenta  separated 
from  the  decidua,  the  same  abundance 
of  minute  vessels  was  observed  as  be- 
tween the  uterus  and  decidua  ;  but  w  he- 
ther  these  were  prolongations  of  the 
vessels  proceeding-  fiom  the  lining-  mem- 
brane, or  minute  ramifications  of  the 
umbilical  vessels,  did  not  ajipear  quite 
clear  ;  for  the  rupture  of  the  decidua  by 
these  vessels,  during-  the  separation, 
threw  some  little  confusion  upon 
the  examination  ; — however  the  imjier- 
forate  character  of  tlie  decidua,  which 
ill  some  places  we  could  observe,  would, 
I  think,  lead  to  the  inference  that  the 
niinulc  vessels  observed  in  scparating- 
Ihc  placenta  from  the  decidua,  were  not 


prolong-ations  of  those  noted  between 
the  uterus  and  this  membrane,  but  ex- 
treme ramifications  of  the  umbilical 
vessels  adhering-  to  the  decidua.  In 
two  or  three  situations,  a  s])aceof  some- 
what larger  dimensions  than  the  super- 
ficies of  a  half-crown  piece  was  left,  with 
the  decidua  attached  to  the  lining-  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus,  without  tiie  slight- 
est laceration  ;  beneath  the  decidua  in 
this  situation,  a  blow-pipe  was  intro- 
duced, and  air  was  insufflated  between 
it  and  the  common  lining-  membrane ; 
the  decidua  was  raised,  and,  to 
every  appearance,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  perforation.  A  director  was 
then  introduced,  and  the  deciduous 
membrane  divided;  and,  underneath, 
were  observed  two  or  three  of  those  ce- 
lebrated valvular  orifices  in  the 'lining- 
membrane  of  the  uterus,  most  incontro- 
vertibly  closed  by  the  ajipositiou  of  the 
deciduous  membrane.  In  another  situ- 
ation, after  a  portion  of  the  decidua  had 
been  ascertained  to  be  im])erfoi-ate  by 
the  insufflation  of  air,  it  was  separated  a 
little  more  rouglily  ;  and  u))oii  attempt- 
ing- to  pass  a  probe  into  the  uterine  si- 
nuses, through  one  of  their  now  well- 
known  opening's,  a  portion  of  decidua 
was  found  to  have  adhered  to  the  raar- 
g-in  of  the  orifice,  and  to  close  the  aper- 
ture. On  pushing-  the  probe,  however, 
through  this  portion  of  membrane,  it 
readily  entered  one  of  the  great  uterine 
veins,  whose  disposition  and  relation  to 
the  connected  structures,  were  jireciscly 
as  described  by  Mr.  Millard,  in  a  com- 
munication which  appeared  in  the  Ga- 
zette a  few  weeks  ago. 

This  case  was  considered  by  myself, 
and  also  by  the  g-entlemen  associated 
with  me  in  the  examination,  to  afford 
an  additional  corroboration  of  the  views, 
relative  to  the  ufero-jilacental  connexion, 
]n-omulg-ated,  within  the  last  two  or 
three  3  ears,  to  the  medical  world  by  Dr. 
R.  Lee.  The  details,  if  considered  by 
you  to  be  of  sufficient  importance,  are 
offered  to  the  profession  through  the 
medium  of  your  widely-circulated  jour- 
nal ;  anil  as  unanimity  upon  this  much 
agitated  question  is  as  yet  far  from  be- 
ing attained,  itljias  appeared  to  me  that 
the  above  account  would  not  be  devoid 
of  either  interest  or  utility. 

Whilst  upon  this  sul)ject,  if  I  shall 
not  be  jiresumiug  too  mucli  upon  your 
libeiality,  I  "ill  ofier  a  few  remarks 
upon  tlie  communication  of  Mr.  Hugh- 
sou,  which  a])pearcd  in  the   Ga/ette  of 
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the  12th  ultimo,  the  main  point  of  which 
appears  to  be,  an  implied  char^-e  of  in- 
consistency against  Dr.  R.  Lee,  the 
basis  of  which  rests  npon  an  assertion 
of  yours,  in  a  ])revious  nunil)er  of  tiic 
Gazette,  that  you  had  not  heard  of  any 
change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Lee,  upon  the  subject  of  the  placenta, 
placed  in  contrast  with  a  statement 
made  in  3'our  review  of  M.  Vel])eau's 
work  on  "  Embryoloo-ie."  If  this  emi- 
nent pliysiolog-ist,  as  Dr.  Lee  is  justly 
styled  by  Mr.  Hui>hson,  had  really  dis- 
covered, and  confessed  that  any  of  his 
prev  ioiis  views  were  erroneous,  and  yet 
that  his  opinions  were  unchantjed,  there 
Mould  indeed  have  been  ground  for  Mr. 
Hug^hson's  charg-e.  But  how  stand  the 
facts  ?  Dr.  Lee,  in  his  celebrated  paper 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, denies,  in  opposition  to  the  Hun- 
ters, that  the  placenta,  in  the  human 
.subject,  is  composed  of  a  maternal  and 
icetal  portion  ;  or  that  there  are  any  cells 
in  its  structure  in  which  the  uterine  and 
mnbilical  vessels  terminate  ;  or  that  the 
deciduous  membrane  is  perforated  at  all 
hy  any  large  blood-vessel  running  into 
the  substance  of  the  placenta  ;  and  he  as- 
serts, in  direct  contradiction  of  the  opi- 
nions till  then  almost  universally  enter- 
tained, that  tiie  openings,  observed  iu 
that  portion  of  the  uterus  to  \^  hich  the 
placenta  adheres,  are  natural  openings, 
existing  in  the  lining'  membrane,  and 
communicating  with  the  g-reat  uterine 
veins ;  and  that,  so  far  from  these  latter 
perforating  the  decidua,  and  running 
jnto  tlie  placenta,  their  open  mouths, 
or  orifices,  are  closed  during  preg- 
nancy by  the  apposition  of  the  mem- 
brana  decidua.  He  states,  in  addition, 
that  a  large  number  of  minute  arteries 
may  be  observed  running,  in  a  tortuous 
manner,  from  the  common  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus  to  the  decidua. 
And  which  of  the  above  propositions, 
I  would  aslv,  (comprising-,  as  they  do, 
the  substance  of  Dr.  Lee's  communica- 
tion to  the  Royal  Society,)  does  your 
statement  in  tlie  review  of  ^L  Velpeau's 
work  negative?  You  observe,  that  in 
an  examination  made  by  Dr.  Lee, 
in  the  ])resence  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  that 
"  coagula  of  the  maternal  blood  e.v- 
tendcd  from  some  of  the  ojjcnings  in 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus 
into  canals  formed  by  (layers  of)  the 
deciduous  membrane  on  the  niarg^in  of 
the  placenta.  These  vessels  or  chan- 
nels in  the  decidua  could  be  traced  only 


a  short  distance  along-  the  margin  of  the 
placenta,  and  between  the  lobes." 

Is  there  a  single  assertion  in  the  . 
above  statement  wliich  negatives  any  of 
Dr.  Lee's  views,  expressed  in  his  paper 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.^ 
That,  herein,  we  have  an  addition  to 
the  facts  which  he  had  previously  com- 
municated to  the  world,  I  admit ;  but 
an  extension  of  knowledge  is  not  iden- 
tical \\ ith  cotuiction  of  previous  error. 

Dr.  Lee,  in  tlie  examination  you  have 
alluded  to,  did  not  observe  a  perfora- 
tion of  the  decidua,  by  large  bhtod  ves- 
sels running-  into  the  jdacenta  ;  but  as 
you  have  stated  that  there  were  canals 
along  the  margin  of  the  placenta, 
formed  In/  tlie  decidua,  and  in  commu- 
nication with  some  of  the  great  open- 
ings in  the  lining-  meml)rane  ;  and  hav- 
ing, about  t':e  period  of  this  examina- 
tion, had  fre(|uent  personal  communi- 
cation with  Di-.  Lee,  I  am  enabled 
further  to  state,  that  he  had  every  reason 
to  regard  these  canals  as  containing 
venous  blood,  and  as  being  analogous 
in  their  function  to  the  rest  of  the 
venous  system.  By  this  examina- 
tion. Dr.  Lee  is  enabled  to  supply  a 
deficiency  in  his  jjublished  vie^vs,  but 
not  to  rectify  an  error,  Sup))ose  Dr. 
Lee  to  have  been  advocating  his  pecu- 
liar doctrines  relative  to  the  ])laccnta, 
prior  to  his  observation  of  tlie  canals  at 
the  jdacental  margin,  with  Professor 
Lautli,  of  Strasburg,  who  maintains 
that  the  communication  between  the 
uterus  and  the  jdacenta  is  by  lym- 
phatics —  supjiose  that  Lautli  had  said 
to  Ix;e,  "  You  are  aware,  that  w  herever 
we  have  blood  conveyed  by  arteries 
to  any  tissue,  we  have  veins  returning 
it ;  w  here  are  the  veins  returning  the 
blood  from  the  decidua,  conveyed  to  it 
in  such  abundance  by  those  little  ves- 
sels which  you  describe  as  minute 
tortuous  arteries  ?  You  do  not  discover 
any.  My  views  of  tlie  lymphatic  nature 
of  these  little  vessels  involve  no  such  dif- 
ficulty." AVhat  to  this  must  have  been 
the  answer  of  Lee  ?  Why,  plainly, 
that  he  was  in  a  little  perplexity.  But, 
by  the  investigation  to  which  you  have 
alluded  in  your  review  of  Velpeau's 
work,  tlie  difiiculty  vanishes,  and  Lauth 
is  disarmed  of  his  most  powerful  weapon. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Daniel  Noble. 

mancbeotcr, 
August  '2b,  18.54. 
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CASE  OF  TETANUS  SUCCESS- 
FULLY TREATED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 


Sir, 
I  SEND  jou  for  publication  a  case  of 
tetanus,  accompanied  with  some  rather 
anomalous  symjitonis,  indicative  of  great 
irritation  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  and 
successfully  treated  by  the  exhibition  of 
mercury,  tooether uitli  opium,  taken  in- 
ternally, and  applied  externallv. 

August    12lb. King,   set.  30, 

a  labouring  man,  received  a  severe  con- 
tusion of  his  ring-  and  little  finger 
of  the  right  hand,  about  three  weeks 
ago.  The  accident  occurred  from  the 
blow  of  a  crane,  and  a  contused  wound 
of  the  second  and  third  plialanges  was 
the  consequence;  but  we  have  no  me- 
moranda of  the  precise  nature  of  the 
injury.  He  contmued  to  attend  as  an 
out-patient  at  the  London  Hospital, 
and  was  aj)parently  doing  well,  until 
about  a  week  since,  when,  on  returning 
home,  he  complained  of  pain  in  his 
back,  and  suddenly  lost  the  use  of  his 
low  er  extremities.  He  was  attended  by 
a  surgeon  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
bled  him  largely  twice,  and  ordered 
him  some  medicine.  He  states  himself 
that  he  was  no  better  for  the  treatment ; 
but  the  partial  recovery  of  his  extre- 
mities indicates  at  any  rate  some  amend- 
ment. He  came  to  the  hopital  again 
yesterday,  and  this  day  I  saw  him,  and 
found  him  in  the  following  state  : — He 
was  scarcely  able  to  move  himself,  from 
the  partial  loss  of  the  use  of  his  lower 
limbs.  His  mouth  was  nearly  closed, 
so  that  he  could  scarcel}"^  put  out  the 
tip  of  his  tongue,  the  moving  powers  of 
the  lower  jaw  being  excessively  hard, 
and  rigidly  contracted.  The  sterno- 
mastoid  muscles  were  somewhat  stiff,  as 
were  also  the  muscles  in  front,  and  at 
the  back  of  the  neck.  The  abdominal 
muscles  were  literally  as  hard  as  a  board. 
He  presented  the  indescribable  aspect  of 
one  aflected  with  tetanus,  the  angles  of 
the  mouth  being-  rather  drawn  apart, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  face  were  tolera- 
bly well  defined  ;  and  every  now  and 
then  he  was  irresistibly  led  to  close  his 
eyes  spasniodically.  Whilst  he  was  in 
the  ward,  and  sitting  on  the  bed-side, 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  spasm  of 
the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  by 
which  they  were  forcibly  extended,  and 


he  slipped  from  off  the  bed.  His  bowels 
had  been  opened  by  medicine.  The 
wounds  of  his  fingers  presented  a 
sloughy  appearance.  He  was  now  or- 
dered— 

Calomel,  gr.  ij. ;  Opii,  gr.  5,  quartis  ho- 
ris;  et  Empl.  Vesic.  Nucha?. 

14th. — Is  rather  better,  and  is  ena- 
bled to  open  his  mouth  wider.  The 
muscles  ol  his  neck  are  not  so  rigid,  but 
the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  continue  in 
the  same  state.  The  tetanic  counte- 
nance is  still  present ;  his  pulse  is  softer 
to-day,  and  not  so  rapid ;  his  gums  indi- 
c-\te  the  decided  influence  ot  mercury. 
He  is  ordered  to  omit  the  calomel,  and 
to  take — 

Mist.  Camph.  c.  Tinct.  Opii,  gtt.  xij. 
quartis  horis;  and  tlie  blistered  sur- 
face is  ordered  to  be  dressed  with  an 
ointment  composed  of  Ung.  Cetacei, 
3J.  et  Acetat.  Morph.  gr.  vj.  Some  of 
the  same  ointment  is  to  be  rubbed 
into  the  abdomen. 

August  15th.  —  Somewhat  better; 
muscles  of  abdomen  and  neck  by  no 
means  so  rigid  ;  mouth  very  sore ;  he 
cannot  open  it  to  a  greater  extent  than 
yesterday.  He  complains  to-day  of 
g-reat  numbness  of  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  which  came  on  during  the 
night ;  but  he  possesses  the  power  of 
moving  them.  The  condition  of  the 
wounds  of  his  fingers  is  improving. 

His  bowels  being  costive,  he  is  to  take 
some  cathartic  medicine,  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  mixture  as  before. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  continue  the 
details  of  the  case  from  day  to  day. 
His  tongue  remained  for  some  time  ex- 
ceedingly sore.  The  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  of  his  throat  and  jaw  gradually 
subsided,  and  he  is  now  enabled  t<» 
open  his  mouth  completely,  but  the 
spastic  state  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
still  continues  in  a  slight  degree.  He  is 
enabled  to  walk  about  the  ward,  and  is, 
in  fact,  in  a  state  of  complete  conva- 
lescence. 

I  leave  the  case  without  comment,  re- 
marking only  that  it  is  one  certainly  not 
of  ordinary  occurrence,  and  one  which, 
perhaps,  some  might  be  disposed  not  to 
consider  as  a  case  of  tetanus.  I  think, 
however,  that  I  am  justified  in  so  deno- 
minating it. — T  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Adams. 

31,  New  Broad-Street, 
Aug.  25,  18-J4. 
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TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA  BY 
STLMULAATS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  disease  wliicli,  for  the  last  two 
years,  \vc  liave  had  to  coHibat  in  an  e])i- 
«lcmic  form,  lias  now  assumed  that  of 
the  sporadic ;  and  as  medical  men  ap- 
pear as  much  at  issue  on  its  treatment 
as  ever,  I  feci  it  my  duty  (having-  seen 
nnicli  of  it)  briefly  to  ofler  my  (ii)inion. 
I  do  so  « ith  the  less  reserve,  as  the  con- 
clusions to  which  I  ])ave  anivcd  are 
streng-thened  by  the  practical  ri'marks 
of  a  master-writer*  in  our  profession, 
M'hich,  thouoh  promulgated  long  before 
the  appearance  of  cholera  in  England, 
will  be  found  sufficiently  apjdicable. 

I  rest  my  claims  to  attention  uj^on  the 
follow  ing  factx,  cojiied  from  my  note- 
book. 

In  the  firsts-ear  of  the  disease  (1832), 
when  every  new  remedy  incautiously 
oflcred  as  a  sjiecific  was  cag-crly  tried, 
out  of  107  cases  of  malignant  cholera, 
with  the  characteristic  dejections  and 
collapse,  ouh/  23  recovered  —  rather 
more  than  one-fifth.  The  recoveries 
were  effected  by  stimulants. 

In  the  second  year  (1833),  out  of  41 
cases,  all  treated  by  stimulants,  17  re- 
covered—Me«;7?/  half. 

I  need  merely,  in  this  statement,  al- 
lude to  upwards  of  loO  cases  of  severe 
diarrhfea,  almost  approaching  to  cholera. 
all  cureil  by  stimulants,  aromatics,  and 
chalk. 

The  treatment  I  have  found  success- 
ful, and  ])roi)ose  to  adopt,  is  as  follows  : 
— When  a  patient  is  seen  in  a  state  of 
collapse,  w  ith  the  characteristic  evacua- 
tions, and  a  ])ulsc  scarcely,  if  at  all,  per- 
rc])tible  ;  in  addition  (o  the  external  ap- 
l)lications  of  warmth,  mustard  cata- 
j)lasms,  and  friction,  one  table-spoonful 
of  a  iiiixture  like  tlie  following  should 
be  given  every  ten  minutes  or  quarter  of 
an  hour;  alternating  it  with  port-wine 
or  brandy  ad  libitum. 

R  Confect.  Aromat.  ^ss. ;  Spt.  ^ther. 
Sulph.  Co.  ^ss. ;  Spt.  Ammon.  Arom. 
,^ss. ;  Mist.  Camphor.  5V.  ft.  mistur. 

The  addition  of  S](t.  Lavand.  Co.,  or 
Tinct.  Cardam.  Co.,  or  01.  Mentli.  Pip. 
will  be  beneficial;  and  occasionally  two 

*  Mr.Travers  on  Constitutional  Irritation. 


or  three  drops  of  tinct.  o]»ii,  will  assist 
its  retention  on  the  stomach  ;  but  the  less 
of"  liiis   the  bettor.     An  enema    of  one 
])int  of  hot  water  (from  100  to  108  deg.), 
thrown  slowly  up  the  bowels  every  two, 
or  three,  or  four  hours,  will  be  found  to 
act  as  a  powerful  stimulant.     The  occa- 
sional addition  here  of  3ss.  or  5).  tinct. 
opii,  relieves  the  spasms,  without  i)ro- 
ducing  so  much  stupor  as  when  taken 
into  the  stomach.     Strong  beef-tea  is  an 
useful  adjunct  to  these  remedies,  which, 
if  sedulously  adopted,  will   jtroduce  re- 
action more  freqnentbj  than  ani/  others  ; 
which   object    being  efleeted,    tiie   cau- 
tious practitioner   will    know   «heu    to 
stop,  and   chang-e  them  for  calomel,  sa- 
lines, and  topical  or  even  general  dejde- 
tion.    It  is  to  the  state  of  collapse  I  w  ish 
to    direct   my    observations    at   present. 
Now,  from  whatever  cause  cholera  may 
arise,  is  it  not  "  a  state  of  prostration 
without  re-action  ?"     "  I  have  called," 
says  i\Ir.  Travers*,  "  this  state  prostra- 
tion,  because   the   term   is   descriptive, 
without  involving-  an   hypothesis  to  ex- 
plain it.      It   is    a    state    not   actually 
amounting-  to,  but  threatening,  or  nearly 
a])])roaching-,  a  cessation  of  vital  action." 
"  What  are  the  means  in  which  we 
can   h()))e   to  rally  the  flagg-ing-  ])Ower, 
and  restore  the  natural  harmonies  of  the 
.«y.stem  ?     The    state   of  the  circulation 
inferred    from    the    pulse,    com]dexi(>n, 
breathing-,  and  temperature,  is  our  chief, 
if  not  our  only  guide.     If  the  .shock  be 
unattended  by  haemorrhage,  and   as  the 
arg-ument   su|)])oses,    by    lesion    of  any 
vital  organ,  innnediate  or  accessory,  cor- 
dial   drinks,    as   spirituous    and   vinous 
liquors  and   compounds,  and    what  are 
called    diffusible   stimuli,    as  ammonia, 
a-thcr,  camphor,  \:c.  w  ith  the  aromatic 
distilled  waters,  and  warm  and   gfently 
stimulating  enemas,    are   the    most  ob- 
\  ions  internal  remedies." 

The  above  description  of  prostration 
wants  but  few  sym])toms  to  make  it  the 
collapse  of  cholera.  The  treatment  will 
be  illustrated  in  the  following  case. 

About  three  o'clock  on  Monday,  Au- 
gust 2."),  1834,  a  ])oor  woman  brought 
her  little  girl,  aged  four  years,  in- 
to the  Dispensary,  with  the  follow- 
ing symptoms: — Constant  vomiting; 
deadly  cold  skin  ;  countenance  col- 
lapsed ;  eyes  sunk  ;  ])ulse  scarcely  per- 
ceptible at  the  wrist.     She  had  not  been 
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in  tlie  laboratory  inanv  minutes  before 
she  liad  passed  a  ebaracteristic  rice- 
water  dejection  :  indeed,  the  svni])tonis 
came  on  so  severely,  I  expected  to  see 
her  expire  in  her  mother's  arms.  The 
child  \vas  attacked  suddenly  at'  ten  in 
the  morning-.  I  g'ave  a  teaspoonful  of 
the  mixture  above  prescribed  every  ten 
minutes,  and  sent  the  child  home,  ac- 
companied l)y  my  youno"  friend,  Mr. 
J.  Brett,  who  administered  the  same 
doses  alternately,  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
port  wine,  until  half-past  four,  when 
reaction  was  commencing'.  At  six  (three 
hours  after  I  first  saw  it)  the  child  was 
sitting-  up  in  bed  playing-. 

The  next  day,  Aug-ust  26th,  the  se- 
cretions were  lestored.  Tlie  child  had 
passed  urine  for  the  first  time  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  indeed  it  was  conva- 
lescent, without  so  much  febrile  excite- 
ment as  I  expected. 

Mr.  Travers  continues  further  on  : — 
"  No  nurse  can  be  qualified  to  super- 
intend, or  at  least  to  direct  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  stimulus.  It  is  the  devo- 
tion of  a  i'ew  hours  to  the  life  of  a  fel- 
low-creature*." 

Ag-ain  :  "  It  is  idly  premature  to  talk 
about  the  secretions.  Medicines  di- 
rected to  this  object  cannot  act  bene- 
ficially in  such  a  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  if,  as  I  much  doul)t,  they  act 
at  all.  It  is,  besides,  of  importance  to 
avoid  putting-  any  thing-  into  the  sto- 
mach but  uhat  is  essential  to  support 
the  faultering-  action  of  the  heart  and 
diaphrag-m.  Since  it  is  upon  the  sto- 
mach we  place  our  chief  reliance,  we 
should  endeavour  by  every  means  to 
keep  it  in  tem])er." 

I  will  not  occupy  your  pages  by 
extracting^  more  from  a  work,  to  which 
I  refer  your  readers  ;  trusting-  I  have 
quoted  enough  in  confirmation  of  my 
own  facts  to  prove  that  the  more  ra- 
tional our  treatment  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  every  other  disease,  the  more  success- 
ful will  be  the  result. 

I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Daniel  Norton  Stable. 

General  Dispensary, 

Sli,  Altiers^ate-Street, 

August  27,  1834. 
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WITH    SOME    ANOMALOUS   CIRCTMSTANCES, 
TERMINATING    FATALLY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Should  you  consider  the  following- 
case  as  sutficiently  interesting  to  merit 
a  place  in  your  columns,  may  I  request 
the  favour  of  its  insertion. 

I  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  Ogier  Ward,  M.D. 
Birmingham,  Sept.  1,  1634. 

Mrs.  Burrows,  Ball  Street,  fet.  19, 
tall  and  slim,  general  health  good,  was 
confined  on  the  lltli  ultimo  with  her 
first  child.  The  labour  was  so  ea.sy, 
that  the  child  was  born  before  the  sur- 
geon arrived.  She  coiitiinicd  perfectly 
well  till  the  18th,  when,  at  six  p.m.,  she 
complained  of  chilliness,  want  of  appe- 
tite, and  general  fcverishness. 

When  Mr.  Portei-,  the  surgeon  in 
attendance,  saw  her,  she  was  lying  on 
her  back  with  her  legs  stretched  out, 
complaining-  only  of  chilliness  and  ge- 
neral uneasiness.  There  was  no  sickness 
nor  pain  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen  on 
]n-essui-e,  nor  any  distention  of  the 
bowels,  which  were  open,  but  not  re- 
laxed. The  secretion  of  milk  had 
stopped,  but  the  lochia  continued. 
Pulse  90,  moderately  strong ;  tongue 
brownish. 

Pv  Liq.  Ammon.  Acct.,  Mist.  Camph., 
Ant.  Tart. 

19th. — Passed  a  good  night;  much 
better;  bowels  open;  no  pain  in  abdo- 
men on  pressure  ;  tongue  cleaner,  red 
at  the  edges  ;  pulse  as  before. 

2()th. — The  same  state. 

21st. — A  great  deal  better;  the  milk 
had  returned. 

2-2d. — Continued  better. 

23d,  Noon.  — Some  pain  above  pid)es 
on  ])ressure,  which  had  come  on  aliout 
twenty  minutes  before,  and  vvhich  was 
almost  immedi;'.tely  removed  by  fomen- 
tations. In  other  respects  she  was  much 
the  same. 

24th.— Last  night,  at  10  p.m.,  a  most 
pi-ofuse  diarrhoea  came  on,  wiiich  lasted 
til!  G  A.M..  when  it  abated,  and  from 
this  time  till  9  p.m.  she  had  only  three 
motions.     At  half-pnst   10  p.m.  1  found 
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her  lying"  on  bcr  side,  with  her  knees 
drawn  iij)  in  an  easy  posture ;  belly 
tynipanilie,  hut  with  no  pain  on  ])res- 
sure ;  hands  eold  and  clannny ;  face 
])ale  and  hag-jj-ard  ;  eyes  staring^;  tong-ue 
dry,  with  black  sordes  on  teeth  and 
gums;  gTeat  thirst ;  respiration  liurried, 
but  not  ditliciilt ;  pulse  just  pereejjtible, 
but  countless  from  its  rapidity.  Thoug-h 
rather  delirious,  she  answered  rationally; 
and  I  leanit  that  there  had  been  a  little 
delirium  at  nig'lit  tliroughout  the  course 
of  the  disease.  The  stoids  she  had 
passed  m  ere  dark  and  offensive.  As  she 
was  evidently  sinkingf  fast,  I  merely 
ordered  food  and  stimulants.  She  died 
at  seven  next  morning'. 

Inspection,  twelve  hours  after  death. 
—  Epigastric  region  still  quite  warm; 
tympanitis  ;  lungs  healthy,  with  old 
adhesions  at  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
right;  no  effusion  in  the  chest;  heart 
healthy;  whole  surface  of  peritoneum  of 
a  rosy  hue  ;  shreds  of  lymph,  recently- 
effused,  filled  up  all  the  angles  of  the 
viscera ;  about  twelve  ounces  of  straw- 
coloured  rather  opaque  fluid  in  cavity  of 
the  abdomen;  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
uterus  pink,  but  tlie  colour  did  not  ex- 
tend deejier  into  the  substance  of  the 
organ ;  broad  lig-aments  and  ovaries  of 
a  deep  red  ;  interior  of  uterus  lined  with 
blood  (lochia),  and  some  vegetations 
where  the  placenta  had  been  attached  ; 
uterus  about  five   inches  square,  and  its 

Earietes  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick ; 
owels  distended   with   air,  but  void  of 
faeces. 

Rem.arks. — In  the  works  of  Hey, 
Gooch,  Lee,  and  Marshall  Hall,  in  the 
Cyclopiedia,  on  the  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneum  after  delivery,  pain  is 
always  mentioned  as  being  ])resent  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree;  and  by  tlie  last- 
named  author  it  is  considered  as  the 
only  pathognomonic  sign  of  that  dis- 
ease. Andral,  also,  and  the  other  French 
writers,  sj)eak  of  ])aiii  as  being  the  most 
prominent  symptom  of  peritonitis;  and 
when  conjoined  with  tension  of  tlie  ab- 
domen (also  absent  till  just  at  the  ter- 
mination of  this  case),  as  forming  its 
surest  diagnostic  mark  It  mav,  there- 
fore, be  a  question,  when  tlie  intlanima- 
tion  of  the  jieritoneum  commenced — \\'as 
it  on  the  18th,  when  the  first  fel)rile 
symptoms  appeared  ? — or  was  it  at  noon 
of  the  2;3rd,  at  which  lime  pain  was  first 
experienced  ?  The  effused  l^niph  was 
quite  recent  enough  in  its  a])pearance 


to  warrant  the  latter  supposition;  but 
if  so,  the  absence  of  pain  is  rendered 
still  more  extraordinary,  besides  that  it 
is  rare  for  diarrhea  to  supervene  till  the 
close  of  the  complaint ;  and  this  idea 
would  not  account  for  the  febrile, state 
of  tiie  five  previous  days. 

Another  source  of  difficulty,  in  form- 
ing a  correct  diagnosis,  arose  from  the 
consideration  of  the  prevalence  of  fever 
in  this  town  at  the  present  time,  which, 
in  the  cases  I  have  witnessed,  has  pro- 
ceeded gradually  till  diarrhrea  or  pneu- 
monia has  thrown  the  patient  at  once 
into  a  state  of  prostration.  The  former 
of  these  (diarrhoea)  has  been  and  is  still 
so  prevalent  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom, 
that  I  have  been  informed  that  in  some 
places  a  fourth  of  the  ])oj)ulatioii  ha\e 
been  attacked,  and  several  deaths  have 
occurred.  Mr.  Porter,  while  attending 
another  case  (of  fever  and  diarrhcea, 
with  pain  over  the  uterus  after  delivery) 
with  me  this  morning,  mentioned  a  tiiird 
in  which  pain  came  on  in  the  left  in- 
g-uinal  region  in  the  same  insidious  man- 
ner; but  it  was  removed  by  fomenta- 
tions, and  the  fever  cut  short  by  freely 
leeching  the  part. 


NOTE  ON   THE 

MODE    IN    WHICH   THE    UTERUS 
CONTRACTS  after  DELIVERY. 

By  Samcel  Malixs,  M.D. 

Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  anrl  Physician-Accoucheur 
in  Liverpool. 


In  the  46th  of  his  excellent  lectures,  at 
page  740  of  this  volume.  Dr.  F.  H. 
Ramsbotiiam,  speaking-  of  hour-g-lass 
contraction  of  the  uterus,  declares  his 
conviction  of  its  extreme  inf're(juency, 
and  that  in  re])uted  cases  of  that  nature 
"  the  contraction  of  the  uterus,  indeed, 
is  of  the  globular  kind;  that  its  whole 
cavity  is  considered  the  upper  chamber; 
the  OS  uteri  being  taken  for  the  constric- 
tion of  the  central  fibres  of  the  body, 
and  the  dilated  vagina,  — having  in  it  a 
coagulum  of  blood, — for  the  lower  cham- 
ber." This  opinion,  however,  is  stated 
to  be  in  opposition  to  that  of  Mr.  Burns, 
who,  in  treating-  of  ha-niorriiage  after 
delivery,  thus  expresses  himself:  — 
"  (ienerally  a  circular  band  of  fibres 
contracts  spasmodically  about  the  ujiper 
part  of  the  cervix  uteri,  enclosing  the 
placenta  above  it,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
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fibres  become  rolaxcil.  This  has  been 
called,  Uioui^h  not  verv  aj)lly,  tlie  hour- 
jrlas^s  uterus;  and  if  I  did  not  know  the 
hazard  of  establishing-  a  g-eneral  rule, 
I  would  say,  that  in  almost  every  in- 
stance this  contraction  takes  place.  I 
liave  scarcely  ever  introduced  tlie  hand 
into  the  uterus,  in  a  case  of  tlooding, 
without  meeting'  with  it,  whether  the 
placenta  had  or  had  not  been  expelled." 

There  is  a  fact,  not,  I  believe,  ge- 
nerally known,  with  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  uterus  naturally 
contracts  after  disburdening  itself  of 
the  foetus,  which,  applied  to  the  dis- 
crepaucy  in  question,  will  go  far  to- 
wards shewing  that  it  is  rather  seem- 
ing than  real ;  that  proper  hour-glass 
contraction  is,  as  Dr.  Ramsbotbani 
supposes,  very  rare,  and  yet  that  a  cir- 
cular contraction  of  the  uteiine  fibres  at 
the  up])er  part  of  the  cervix,  is,  as  Mr. 
Burns  describes,  very  fr.quent.  Every 
anatomist  knows  that  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  in  the  unimprcgnatcd  state,  con- 
sists of  two  portions,  of  a  ditl\  rent  shape, 
divided  by  a  contraction  of  the  organ, 
considerable  enough,  internally,  to  pro- 
duce what  has  been  often  called  the  os 
internum  uteri.  The  distinctness,  how- 
ever, of  the  cavities,  disappears  under 
gestation,  and  the  whole  uterus  then 
fonns  but  one  spheroidal  cavity  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  removal  of  the  distending 
causes  allows  the  uterus  to  contract,  it  at 
once  recovers,  in  a  great  degree,  its  ori- 
g-inal  shape ;  two  cavities  again  exist, 
and  they  are  divided  by  that  contraction 
of  the  OS  internum  uteri,  perfectly  natu- 
ral and  normal,  indeed,  in  character,  but 
to  which  the  name  of  hour-glass  con- 
traction, as  denoting  a  preternatural 
state,  has  been  in  error  so  constantly 
ajiplied.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Burns 
is  therefore  correct  as  to  the  fact,  but 
incorrect  as  to  the  cause  assigned  for  it, 
which  is  not  spasm,  but  uterine  action 
regulated  by  the  ordinary  law  of  con- 
traction in  the  part. 

The  statement  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham  as 
to  the  rarity  of  inordinate  contraction  of 
the  circular  fibres  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  while  those  of  the  fundus  and 
cervix  are  relaxed,  is  also  correct,  and 
not  at  variance  with  the  remark  of 
Bums;  but  he  has  evidently  fallen  into 
error,  by  overlooking  the  usual  and 
healthy  action  of  the  internal  os  uteri. 
This  it  is  w  hich  divides  the  upper  ])art 
of  the  genital  canal  into  two  cnambers, 
353. — XIV. 


one  of  whicli  may  contain  the  placenta, 
while  the  other,  formed  by  the  cavity  of 
the  cervix  uteri,  may  either  be  filled 
with  coagula,  or,  as  frequently  happens, 
remain  flaccid  and  empty. 
Liverpool,  Aug.  30,  1834. 


ANALYSES  AND  NOTICESoF  BOOKS. 


"  L'Auteur  se  tue  i  allonger  ee  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abrdger." — D'Alkmbkut. 


T/te  Dublin  Practice  of  Midwifery. 
By  Henry  Maunsell,  J\LD.,  Ac- 
coucheur to  the  WeUesleij  b^emale  In- 
stitution, Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  ^c. 

This,  we  think,  will  be  found  to  be 
a  \'ery  convenient  manual  for  students. 
It  is  expressly  written  to  supply  the 
defect  of  a  suitable  work  to  occupy  the 
young'  practitioner's  leisure  in  the  ly- 
ing-in room ;  and  for  this  pur])ose 
it  seems  peculiarly  qualified  by  its  com- 
modious form.  The  contents  embrace 
all  the  most  useful  subjects  connected 
with  midwifery  practice,  commenc- 
ing with  a  descnptiou  of  the  parts 
concerned,  describing  the  duties  of  the 
accoucheur  on  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  and  concluding  with 
practical  remarks  on  the  maladies  and 
accidents  belonging  to  the  puerperal 
state.  The  style  is  plain,  and  without 
pretence  to  any  thing-  but  utility.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  the  author  has  had 
the  good  sense  to  eschew  all  those 
newly-coined  absurd  obstetrical  terms, 
which  are  so  disgustingly  ridiculous  iu 
some  modern  manuals. 


Illustrations  of  the  Effects  of  Poisons. 
By  JG.  L.  RouPELL,  M!  D.  The 
Plates  from  original  Drawings,  by 
Andrew  M.  M'Whinnie,  M.R.C.S. 
Part  II. 

In  noticing  Part  I.  of  Dr.  Roupell's 
Illustrations,  we  observed  that  a  great 
desideratum  in  the  study  of  pathological 
appearances  was  likely  to  be  supplied 
by  this  work  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  the  present  fasciculus  is  fully  equal 
to,  if  it  does  not  suqjass,  the  first.  The 
plates  now  j)ublished  exhibit  vividly-— 
1,  the  eftects  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid    taken   into    the   stomach  ;    2,  the 
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cfTocts  of  a  (lose  of  oxalic  acid ;  3,  the 
morbid  appearances  in  tljc  stomach  of 
a  dog  poisoned  with  coiTosive  subli- 
mate ;  and,  4,  the  effects  of  alcohol  on 
the  mucous  mcnil)rane.  This  last  would 
make  an  excellent  frontispiece  for  the 
volume  on  dram-driukin^-,  conteni])lated 
bv  the  parlianientarv  drunkenness  com- 
mittee. It  represents  the  stomach  of  a 
dog-,  to  wliich  an  ounce  of  rectified  spi- 
rit, dilated  with  an  ounce  of  water,  had 
been  administered.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  org-an  is  in  a  state  of  intense 
deep-crimson  vascularity. 

As  to  the  style  of  execution  of  the 
plates  before  lis,  nothing-  of  the  kind 
can  be  bettei- :  they  are  more  like  origi- 
nal dra«ing;s  than  impressions  from 
copper  or  stone;  and  in  the  colouring-, 
the  g-reatest  pains  seem  to  have  been 
taken  to  render  tiie  work  what  it  should 
lie — an  exact  representation  of  nature. 
To  medical  jurists  these  illustrations 
must  be  exceedingly  valuable. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  September  6,  1834. 


•'  Licet  omriibus,  licet  ctiam  niilil,  dignitatem 
Artia  MediciB  tueri ;  polestas  modo  veniendi  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  nou  recuso." 

CiCKRO. 


PARLIAMENTARY  EVIDENX'E    ON 
MEDICAL  REFORM. 

We  have  so  fully  and  freely  expressed 
our  opinions  reg-arding-  medical  reform, 
that  it  must  be  needless,  even  if  we 
were  so  inclined,  to  recur  to  the  subject 
in  order  to  state  once  again  what  are 
our  views.  Our  rcadei-s,  we  fancy,  will 
be  much  better  pleased  to  g-ather  for 
themselves,  from  the  documents  which 
we  shall  submit  to  their  notice,  how  far 
those  opinions  are  supported  by  the  best 
authorities  who  have  since  been  exa- 
mined before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee. Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a 
great  question  like  this,  involving-  the 
interests  and  feeling-s  of  so  large  and 
respectable  a  portion  of  the  community, 
on  which   so  much  unanimity  has  pre- 


vailed, so  far  as  the  fundamental 
point  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  re- 
form of  some  description  or  other  is 
concerned.  Here  all  denominations  of 
medical  politicians  may  be  considered  as 
of  one  mind  — from  the  most  pertinacious 
conservative  to  the  most  reckless  radi- 
cal ;  at  least,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  piles  of  evidence  heaped  up 
before  us,  and  which  we  have  scruti- 
nized with  no  ordinary  care,  there  is 
not  to  be  met  with  one  voice  dissentient 
from  the  generally  expressed  desire  to 
effect  a  fitting-  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  profession.  In  details,  there  are 
of  course  wide  and  almost  irreconcilealile 
difi^erences  of  sentiment;  but,  regarding- 
the  subject  as  a  whole — the  great  ain> 
of  which  is  to  establish  a  new  and  im- 
proved standard  of  qualification  for  en- 
tering- the  profession,  and  maintaining* 
rank  in  it— all  are  agreed. 

Let  us  see  what  says  the  learned 
president  himself  of  the  Colleg-e  of  Pliy- 
sicians  on  this  point.  The  evidence  of 
Sir  Henry  Halford  is  voluminous,  and 
in  a  great  deg-ree  technical — relating-  to 
the  duties  and  prerog-atives  of  the  CoUcg-e 
officers:  enough,  however,  has  been  eli- 
cited from  him  to  show  how  strongly 
even  he  has  felt  the  expediency  of 
reform.  Sir  Henry  has  for  some  time 
been  known  to  have  entertained  ideas 
of  reforming-,  so  far  as  bis  jurisdic- 
tion and  influence  extend,  the  corporate 
body  over  which  he  presides.  We  have 
him  here  publicly  referring-  to  transac- 
tions and  measures  discussed  in  the  Col- 
lege under  his  sanction.  After  being 
([uestioned  at  grcaf  length  on  points 
connected  with  the  office  of  President, 
the  examination  suddenly  turning  on 
the  subject  of  education.  Sir  Henry 
gives  the  answers  to  the  following 
questions: — 

"  There  have  been  plans  inider  the 
consideration  of  the  College  for  regulat- 
ing- the  ])eriod  and  course  of  study  to  be 
j)nrsued  in   future  by  ])ersons  applying- 
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for  tlic  licence  of  the  Colleg-e  ? — There 
have. 

*'  Are  tlierc  uo  doubts  whether  the 
Collene  possesses  the  power  or  not  to 
exact  this  course  of  study  ? — No  ;  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that,  I  believe. 

"  You  think  it  expedient  to  enjoin  a 
period  and  a  course  of  study  from  all 
w  ho  come  to  solicit  the  licence  ? — I  think 
it  is  necessary  now,  ])articularly  from  the 
improved  knowledge  of  the  day,  that  we 
should  increase  the  claims  of  informa- 
tion. 

"  You  say,  "  now,  particularly  from 
the  improved  knowledge  of  the  day;" 
do  you  mean  that  medical  men  now  are 
l)etter  informed  than  they  were? — I 
think  so. 

"  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  im- 
provement is  not  confined  to  physicians, 
but  extends  to  the  humbler  grades  of 
the  profession  ? — Yes. 

"  You  think  it  therefore  necessary 
that  physicians  should  keep  pace  m  itii 
this  great  improvement  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
we  should  enlarge  our  claims  for  know- 
ledge. 

"  In  what  state  of  progress  are  those 
new  propositions;  have  they  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  College  for  consideration  ? 
—Yes ;  and  have  passed  three  times." 

Respecting  the  propositions  here  al- 
luded to,  we  have  further  information  in 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Macmichael,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  extract: — 

"  Have  any  propositions  for  those  re- 
forms been  brought  forward  for  discus- 
sion in  the  College,  since  the  question^ 
of  medical  reform  has  been  agitated  by 
the  public.'' — Yes,  for  two  or  three  years 
before  that,  it  had  been  talked  of 

"  When  did  the  reform  committee, 
if  it  may  be  so  described,  begin  to  sit.*' 
—  I  do  not  recollect  precisely,  but  some 
time  ago. 

"  Are  you  a  member  of  the  reform 
committee  ? — Yes. 

"  Have  the  committee  kept  minutes 
of  their  proceedings  ? — I  think  so. 

"  At  what  periods  have  the  various 
clauses  of  the  Reform  Bill  been  dis- 
cussed ? — I  understood  the  questions  to 
refer  to  the  new  curriculum ;  that  has 
been  much  discussed. 

"  Will  you  infonn  the  Committee  to 
what  objects  the  attention  of  the  reform 
committee  has  been  directed?— To  the 
drawing  out  a  scheme  for  medical  edu- 


cation, which  would  chiefly  enable  the 
student  to  learn  his  profession  in  Lon- 
don, and  to  come  to  the  college  to  be 
examined  for  a  licence  to  practise.  That 
has  been  considered  the  great  object. 

"  Did  you  also  discuss  in  that  com- 
mittee the  proposition  of  throwing  o]jeu 
the  election,  and  removing  the  disquali- 
fications which  have  been  adverted  to  iu 
the  course  of  this  examination  i* — Chiefly 
medical  education. 

"  The  matters  discussed  before  that 
committee  will  appear  upon  tlie  minutes 
of  their  proceedings!* — I  su])pose  so; 
but.  I  am  not  the  secretary. 

"  WJio  is  the  secretary  of  that  com- 
mittee ?  —  I  think  the  registrar,  Dr. 
Ha\^kins. 

"  Wiiat  has  been  the  fate  of  the  pro- 
positions reconnnended  by  the  com- 
mittee ? — The  propositions  recommended 
by  the  committee  have  not  been  finally 
adopted  ;  they  have  been  only  discussed ; 
because  I  think  the  College  judged  very 
rightly,  that  whatever  alteration  they 
might  make  now  in  their  laws,  might  be 
supposed  to  be  the  eflect  of  fear  and  in- 
timidation, but  they  have  not  given 
them  up  ;  they  began  them  three  or 
four  years  ago. 

"  Were  not  certain  propositions 
brought  forward  lately  which  were  ne- 
g-atived  ?  —  They  were  not  negatived; 
they  were  only  postponed. 

"  Sine  (lie  F — No,  not  sine  die. 

"  How  many  times  has  the  Refomi 
Bill  been  read  ?— I  beg  to  say,  that  I 
have  given  my  foith  not  to  reveal  the 
secrets  of  the  college. — I  can  only  say 
several  times;  I  cannot  say  how  often. 

"  Have  not  certain  propositions, 
which  have  been  brought  forward,  been 
rejected;  not  those  on  medical  edu- 
cation, but  certain  other  proposi- 
tions?—  There  has  been  a  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  on  certain  points ; 
some  of  the  proposals  have  been  re- 
jected, but  the  precise  points  I  can- 
not say." 

But  to  return  to  Sir  Henry  Halfoid. 
Presently,  after  the  above  questions,  we 
find  the  examination  proceeding  to  the 
following-  most  imj)ortant  subject : — 

"  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  should 
be  in  London,  as  being  the  first  me- 
dical school  in  the  country,  from  its 
large  hospitals,  in  which  every  form  of 
disease  is  sure  to  occur,  some  authority 
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em]»o\vered  to  <>iaiit  niedical  degrees  ? 
— I  am  liiiiilv  of  opinion  that  is  neces- 
sarv  at  tliis  time  ofdaj-  ? 

"  Wliat  is  the  constitution  that  you 
are  disj)osed  to  recommend  lor  such  a 
l)oard  or  l)ody,  emjiowcred  to  g-rant 
degrees  ? — It  a|)])ears  to  me  that  the 
best  and  most  cfi'cctual  oitlie  ])lans  pro- 

1)osed  \Minhl  he,  to  <j-ivc  tlie  College  of" 
'hysicians  tlie  ])o\ver  ot"  granting-  that 
medical  distinction  ;  for,  from  what- 
ever part  of  the  world  ])ersons  come, 
tlity  have  no  right  to  practise  without 
tlie  sanction  of  the  College.  When  the 
C(dlegc  has  granted  its  licence,  let  it 
ha^e  the  power  of  granting  also  the 
title.  AVith  regard  to  any  private 
scliof)ls,  it  would  be  wrong  to  lodge  it 
there  ;  there  would  be  a  competition  for 
the  maximum  of  acquirement  in  the  mi- 
nimum of  time.  Any  one  of  the  schools 
sliould  be  considered  as  a  particular  col- 
lege. If  you  were  to  grant  that  ])ar- 
ticular  college  the  university  honours, 
or  to  all  tlie  colleges  the  power  of  grant- 
ing degrees,  they  would  have  the  cog- 
nizance only  over  their  own  pupils,  and 
would  hold  out  an  inducement  to  g'et 
jnipils.  '  We  will  grant  you  a  degree 
at  the  end  of  two  years;  we  will  grant 
you  a  degree  at  the  end  of  one  year.' 
It  would  create  such  an  abuse  as  to  en- 
danger the  res])ectability  of  the  profes- 
sion. Our  business  is,  not  to  teach 
physic,  but  to  find  out  the  fjualifications 
of  those  who  have  been  taught. 

"  What  induces  yon  to  think  such 
a  power  would  be  best  lodged  in  the 
College  of  Physicians? — Because  v\  e 
are  disinterested  in  the  medical  schools; 
the  other  would,  I  think,  be  liable  to 
abuse.  By  giving  their  own  ])upils  the 
degrees,  they  would  g€t  a  large  acquisi- 
tion of  ])upils ;  but  it  would  be  in  tiieir 
power  to  say,  '  We  will  be  content  with 
less  qualification.' 

*  *  *  * 

"  You  arc  not  in  favour  of  a  Board, 
consisting  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
a]»othecaries,  to  examine  in  their  several 
de])artments  of  medicine  ? — I  should 
not  object  to  there  l)eing  a  Board  of 
that  description  to  license  general  jnac- 
titioners,  but  not  physicians.  The  Col- 
h^ge  asks  for  no  extension  of  j)ower. 
Under  those  circumstances,  if^  they 
choose  to  say,  '  We  will  not  expect  a 
degree,  but  only  certificates  of  atten- 
dance on  certain  lectures;  we  will  tlien 
examine  you  ;  we  \;  ill  not  ask  for  a  de- 


gree ;'  which  will  be  abscdutely  neces- 
sary, if  the  College  of  Physicians  had 
not  the  power  of  granting  tlie  degrees. 
AVe  ask  for  no  extension  of  any  au- 
thority, nor  of  the  power  we  have  at 
present.  We  have  determined  that  a 
person  shall  come  here,  and  present  his 
certificates  of  five  years'  attendance  at 
the  various  hospitals,  a  course  of  ana- 
tomy and  botany,  and  so  on.  What 
are  we  to  call  liim,  when  we  have  exa- 
mined him?  We  cannot  call  him  doc- 
tor, though  he  is  from  thenceforth  M.D. 
to  all  intents  and  purposes.  We  have 
nothing-  to  do  but  to  annul  the  statute 
w  hich  requires  two  years  to  have  been 
spent  at  a  university,  and  tiicn  we  can 
examine  on  tlie  certificates.  The  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  ask,  therefore,  no 
extension  of  authority  in  asking-  that 
])owcr ;  and,  I  have  reason  to  believ  e, 
the  universities  have  no  objection  to 
that." 

The  triple  Board  is  again  suggested 
to  Sir  Henry  in  a  snbsequcnt  question, 
and  as  distinctly  rejected:  — 

"  Do  you  not  think  some  advantage 
would  attend  the  ajijioiiiting  a  g-eneral 
Board,  composed  of  the  three  classes  of 
jnactitioners,  to  examine  all  parties  who 
come  for  a  degree;  inasnuudi  as  apothe- 
caries may  be  supposed  to  know  much 
more  of  ])harmac3',  and  surgeons  much 
more  of  surgery,  than  jihysicians  ordi- 
narily do?— Not  for  the  doctorate;  ])er- 
h  i])s  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  a 
Board  to  examine  general  practitioners  ; 
but  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Piiysic, 
I  think  the  thing  should  remain  as  it  is, 
and  that  those  who  w  ish  to  be  surgeons 
should  be  examined  by  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  but  let  the  general  practi- 
tioner make  himself  amenable  to  a  ge- 
neral Board,  if  you  jilease." 

We  are  tempted  to  give  one  more  ex- 
tract from  Sir  Hein-y's  evidence,  as  it 
serves  to  shew  his  sentiments  still  fur- 
ther on  the  necessity  for  grades  in  the 
profession : — 

"  Do  you  think,  that  considering  the 
numbers  of  those  for  whom  the  general 
practitioner  ])ractises,  it  is  of  more  con- 
secpience  that  he  should  be  well  edu- 
cated than  the  jihysician  ? — No. 

"  You   must  be   aware  that  the  num- 
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extend  it  to  those  who  piescrihe  for  the 
poor  ? — It  is  inipracticaljle  to  obtain  it ; 


ber  of  patients  for  whom  the  •••oneial 
practitioner  prescribes  is  niMcli  larj^er 
than  tiiose  for  whom  the  jihysician  ])re- 
scribes  ? — Yes  ;  but  tliere  are  jiorsons 
wlio  will  not  appreciate  those  advan- 
tages ;  the  nniltitude  will  not. 

"  It  is  an  object  to  secure  the  atten- 
dance of  well-qualified  men  on  the  pub- 
lic in  cfeneral  ? — Undoubtedly. 

"  The  ol)ject  beiny  the  j)ublic  good, 
is  it  not  highly  desirable  that  this  prc- 
liiuinary  knowledge  shall  be  extended 
also  to  the  lower  grade  of  jjractitionersi' 
— As  much  as  possible,  and  I  should  be 
ver>'  glad  if  that  could  be  done  ;  but 
there  must  be  many  persons  who,  from 
particular  circumstances,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  have  bent  their  minds  to  those 
abstruse  inquiries  that  would  enter  the 
mind  of  a  physician,  and  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

"  Why  should  it  be  necessary  to  a 
physician,  who  is  principally  called 
upon  to  prescribe  for  the  ricli,  and  not 
who  pr 
acticalj' 
there  is  a  number  of  practitioners  want 
od,  and  there  are  men  who  cannot  afford 
funds  to  j)rocure  this  kind  of  inlonua- 
tion.  Physicians  will  not  be  ])re\  ailed 
upon  to  e\])end  pounds  uj)on  their  edu- 
cation, when  they  are  to  ex])cct  to  re- 
ceive only  pence  in  return." 

Sir  H.  Halford,  in  another  part  of  his 
evidence,  expresses  himself  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  general  practitioner  beings 
paid  by  fees  for  his  time  and  trouble, 
rather  than  by  the  amount  of  liis  bill  for 
medicines  prescribed. 

"  Do  you  approve  of  the  practice  of 
paying'  apothecaries  by  the  amount  of 
their  bills  for  medicines,  and  not  for 
their  attendance  ? — No ;  I  set  my  face 
very  mucli  ag'aiust  that;  I  had  ratlier 
they  were  paid  for  their  trouble,  for 
every  apothecary  who  enters  a  house 
enters  it  with  that  mark  upon  his 
forelicad.  'You  are  to  take  as  much 
medicine  as  I  can  get  you  to  take,  and 
that  i)rocured  by  me  at  as  clieap  a  rate 
as  I  can  procure  it.'  It  is  a  bad  system 
only  to  be  paid  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  physic  they  can  get  a  person  to 
take. 

"  Do  not  apothecaries  now  make  a 
charge  according-  to  their  visits  ? — In 
some  instances,  I  believe,  but  not  uni- 
versally. 

"  Is  not  the  practice  increasin;;  i' — 
Perhaps  it  is;  I  wish  it  were  univci-bal." 


On  the  suliject  of  tlic  conne.vion  be- 
tween the  English  Universities  and 
the  College  of  Physicians,  the  learned 
President  is  copious  ;  and  we  are  rather 
disposed  to  smile  when  we  observe  how 
strongly  he  upholds  the  exceeding  good- 
ness of  the  education  in  physic  given 
at  Oxford  and  Candjridge. 

"  Is  not  more  attenli()n  paid  to  medi- 
cal education  at  the  Scotch  ITniversi- 
tics  tlian  at  Oxford  and  Candtridge;  are 
not  the  students  required  to  attend  more 
courses  of  lectures,  and  are  not  those 
courses  of  lo:iger  duration  ?  —  I  have 
been  at  both  of  them,  and  I  really  do 
iiot  see  that  there  was  a  lessg'ood  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring-  information  at  the 
English  University  than  at  the  others  : 
there  are  clinical  lectures,  and  anatomi 
cal,  and  exceedingly  good  lectures. 

"  It  has  been  stated,  that  the  duration 
of  the  courses  at  O.xford  and  Cambridge 
is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  the  same 
courses  at  the  Scotch  universities  ;  that 
consequently  many  subjects  treated  in 
detail  at  the  latter,  cannot  be  so  fully 
investigated  as  tiie  fonner  ? — Let  the 
superior  merit  as  a  place  of  teaching-  at 
the  Scotcli  universities  be  \*hat  it  will, 
the  English  graduates  g'o  there;  so  that 
I  contend  for  it,  that  the  Fellows  of  the 
College  (those  w  ho  come  to  be  candidates 
in  order  to  be  fellows  hereafter,)  have 
all  the  advantages  that  the  people  edu- 
cated at  the  Scotch  Universities  have, 
besides  that  of  the  preliminary  edu- 
cation." 

To  this  and  other  points  we  may  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  refer :  at  present 
we  wish  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
indications  of  a  strong  desire  for  reform 
manifested  by  parties  commonly  sujj- 
posed  to  be  obstinately  conservative. 

Dr.  Seymour's  evidence  is  excellent : 
it  is  always  shrewd  and  to  the  point; 
and  it  abounds  in  information  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  It  will  be  seen,  by 
the  fii'St  question  in  the  following-  ex- 
tract, that  the  Doctor  does  not  2)rofess 
to  keep  such  a  term  as  "  medical  re- 
form" in  his  vocabulary:  yet,  for  all 
that,  if  we  read  on,  we  shall  find  that 
^^e  has  his  reforming  ])rojects  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  his  professional  brethren. 

"  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  re- 
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tent  proceediiis's  of  tlie  College,  \vitli 
leg-ard  to  medical  reform  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  is  meant  exactly  Ly  medical 
reform. 

"  The  question  refers  principally  to 
alterations  in  the  bye-laws  regulating' 
admission  into  the  College:— I  have. 
In  the  first  instance  I  op])osed  the  abro- 
gation of  those  laws.  I  should  mention 
first,  that  tiiere  was  an  education  com- 
mittee appointed,  of  which  I  was  one  of 
the  persons  wlio  promoted  the  measure ; 
and  a  scheme  of  edncatiou  was  drawn 
out,  taken  from  the  practice  of  all  nni- 
vei-sities  at  home  and  abroad,  and  more 
especiiiUy  in  reference  to  tlie  longer  de- 
gree of  hospital  attendance  for  a  physi- 
cian ;  those  were  printed.  Subsequently 
to  that,  it  was  moved  in  the  College, 
that  the  laws  with  reference  to  the  re- 
strictions as  to  the  English  universities, 
as  they  exist,  should  be  repealed.  I  did 
not  think  tlie  reasons  adduced  sufficient 
for  it;  and  I  think  those  laws,  provided 
there  is  a  sufficient  admission  by  the 
other  laws,  wholesome,  and  extremely 
useful  to  the  profession. 

"  Have  tliere  not  been  two  commit- 
tees appointed,  one  on  the  subject  of 
education,  and  another  at  a  more  recent 
period,  on  the  subject  of  some  new  pro- 
positions?— For  the  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing whether  those  lasvs  should  be  al- 
tered ;  I  w  as  not  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

"  Have  yon  seen  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
positions on  tliat  subject  reduced  to  print? 
—  I  have." 

"  Were  tliose  propositions,  in  your 
opinion,  wholesome,  or  otherwise  ? — Not 
wliolesome. 

"  Yon  opjiosed  them  ? — To  the  utmost 
of  my  power. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Not  a])i)rovino-  of  tlie  proposed 
changes  in  the  statutes  of  the  College, 
are  you  of  opinion  that  any  chang-es  are 
necessary  in  its  constitution,  or  sta- 
tutes?— Yes;  I  think  much  might  be 
done. 

"  Wliat  changes  do  you  think  expe- 
dient?— T  think  it  would  be  very  desi- 
rable that  tlie  gates  should  be  set  open 
wider  for  the  admission  of  l^icentiates, 
i)ut  that  the  regular  road  should  still  be 
ke])t  through  the  English  Universities. 

"  In  what  way  do  you  think  the  doors 
should  be  thrown  open  wider  loi'  the  ad- 
mission of  Licentiates? — I  think  there 
should  be  an  election,  either  annually 
or    bienniallv :    and    I    am    iucliiied    to 


think  it  would  better  meet  tlie  justice  of 
the  case,  that  the  nomination  should 
take  ])lacc  from  the  Licentiates,  and  a 
certain  number  of  persons  so  nominated 
should  be  elected  by  the  College. 

"  A\  lio,  according-  to  your  proposal, 
would,  in  the  first  instance,  nominate 
liieentiatcs  ?  —  The  Licentiates  should 
nominate  a  certain  number,  aTid  the 
Fellows  elect  from  them  ;  but  I  beg  to 
be  nndcrstood  that  this  is  not  a  propo- 
sition which  has  been  made  in  the  Col- 
lege. 

*'  \V  hat  number  would  you  have  pro- 
posed in  that  way? — I  should  say  si. x 
nominated,  and  three  elected. 

"  You  mean  these  in  addition  to  the 
Graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
admitted  in  the  usual  way  ?— Y^es." 

We  liave  only  room  for  one  passage 
more  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Seymour, 
with  which  we  must  close  our  extracts 
for  the  present. 

"  With  reference  to  any  changes 
which  might  possibly  be  made  iu  the 
bye-laws  and  reg'idations  of  ihe  College 
of  Physicians,  might  not  that  matter 
be  pretty  safely  left  with  the  College  it- 
self ;  or  is  the  system  so  bad  that  there 
is  a  necessity  for  legislative  interference? 
—  I  think  that  great  advantages  will  re- 
sult from  this  inquiry,  and  I  think  any 
alteration  by  the  College,  before  this 
inquiry,  or  immediately  preceding  it, 
was  ill-judged  ;  but  when  this  Commit- 
tee has  terminated  its  sittings,  its  sug- 
gestions, or  its  Report,  will  enable  the 
College  to  decide  very  much  better ; 
and  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  College 
has  the  law  in  its  own  hands,  and  no- 
thing but  an  act  of  i)arliament  can  take 
it  away. 

"  The  system  of  the  College  is  not 
so  bad  as  to  require  the  interference  of 
Parliament!' — Certainly  not;  I  think  it 
might  be  very  well  changed  by  the  Col- 
lege itself. 

"  Are  they  likely  to  tmn  a  deaf  ear 
to  any  suggestions  that  may  result  from 
this  iiKjuiry?  — Certainly  not:  T  think 
they  would  consider  them  with  the  ut- 
most patience,  ami  with  the  best  good- 
will. 

"  Is  it  not  the  object  of  a  public  medi- 
cal institution,  such  as  the  College  of 
Physicians,  to  confer  a  sanction  upon 
l)raetitioners,  by  which  the  ))ublic  may 
be  able  to  disting'uish  «  ho  are  those  pro- 
perly ([ualified  :  does  the  College,  in 
fiu  t.   answer   that    object  ?— I    think   it 
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does  ;  at  the  same  tiiiie,  I  think  tlicre  is 
nothing-  so  perfect  but  that  it  might  be 
made  somethino-  better. 

"  But  that  it  auswej's  that  object  as 
Avell  as  can  be  expected,  considering-  it 
to  be  a  human  institution  ? — Of  a  very 
great  aye. 

"  But  not  in  a  state  of  decaj',  or  de- 
ci-e])itude  ? — No,  a  green  old  aye  .'" 

In  tlie  preceding-  passages  we  have 
endeavoured  to  present  a  fair  view  of 
the  opinions  of  those  from  whose  evi- 
dence we  have  made  extracts.  We  feel 
it  to  be  a  duty,  however,  by  way  of  post- 
script, to  protest,  in  tlie  strongest  terms, 
against  the  spirit  in  which  the  same 
task  has  been  performed  by  a  contem- 
porary journalist ;  and  we  do  so  to  put 
the  medical  profession  on  their  guard 
ag-ainst  receiving  the  statements  of  the 
writer  alluded  to  as  correct.  The  edi- 
tor of  the  Lancet  had  pledged  himself 
to  "  shew  up"  Sir  Henry  Halford's 
evidence,  even  before  tliat  evidence 
was  given  ;  and  now  that  the  time 
for  redeeming  his  promise  has  arrived, 
finds  the  task  more  difficult  than  he 
anticipated.  How  is  the  evil  to  be  re- 
medied ?  Simply  thus  :  —  When  Sir 
Henry's  answers  do  not  suit  the  desired 
purpose,  they  are  altered  to  the  writer's 
mind  :  for  example,  at  tlie  opening  of 
his  examination,  Mr.  Warburton  re- 
marks, "  In  the  annals  of  the  College, 
June  12, 1812,  there  is  a  resolution  said 
to  he  inserted  in  the  '  Book  of  Rules  and 
Standing  Orders  ;'  that  would  appear  to 
imply  that  there  are  books  of  rules  and 
standing- orders?"  To  which  Sir  Henry 
replied,  "  I  have  a  book  in  my  pos- 
session as  president,  by  which  I  am  in- 
formed of  the  course  of  my  duties." 
And  again  —  "  The  book  is  for  the 
governance  of  tlie  president  himself." 
But  Mr.  Warburton  still  urged,  that 
the  book  appeared  to  be  intended  for  the 
governance  of  the  Fellows  also  ;  and  to 
this  renewed  observation  Sir  Henry 
Halford  answered — "  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  read  that  in  the   book  to  which 


I  allude,  of  directions  for  the  Presi- 
dent's conduct."  Now  this  rejoinder, 
which  is  in  ])crfect  keeping  with,  and, 
in  a  manner,  follows  up,  the  original  an- 
swer, is  actually  quoted  by  tlie  Lancet 
as  contradicting  it— nay,  tlie  two  are 
set  down  o])j)osite  to  eacli  other,  to  ren- 
der their  inconsistency  the  more  striking. 
But  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  Sir  Henry 
Halford's  second  answer  is  remodelled. 
!ij  a  cunning  device,  the  situation  in 
the  sentence  of  the  word  that  is  changed, 
and  thus  the  meaning  of  the  whole  is 
perverted.  For,  "  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  read  that  in  the  book  of  direc- 
tions for  the  President's  conduct,"  our 
honest  contemporary  substitutes,  "  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  read  in  that  book 
the  directions  for  the  President's  con- 
duct." The  point  is  a  miserable  one  at 
best,  and  shews  how  hard  the  writer 
was  pushed  for  something  to  find  fault 
with  :  but  the  trick  resorted  to,  to  make 
good  a  foregone  conclusion,  is  that  of 
the  most  paltry  nature,  and  altogether 
indefensible.  It  has  this  advantage, 
however, — that  it  she\As,  at  the  very 
outset,  the  spirit  in  which  the  evidence 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  is 
to  be  dealt  with. 

DR.  WILSON  PHILIP. 

This  distinguished  practitioner  was 
lately  appointed  a  Fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians. 

CHOLERA. 

It  was  stated  last  week,  by  a  contem- 
porary medical  journalist,  that  the  ma- 
lignant cholera  had  again  broken  out  iu 
London,  "  with  a  degree  of  virulence 
which  was  un2)recedented  in  the  two 
previous  pestilential  visitations."  State- 
ments of  this  kind,  even  if  true,  are  in- 
judicious, calculated  as  they  are  to 
alarm  the  public  mind  ;  while,  being  (as 
in  the  present  instance)  unsupported  by 
facts,  they  become  altogether  unwarrant- 
able.    The  truth  is,  we  arc  happy  to  say, 
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that  cliolcia,  tlioiigh  it  has  returned 
every  summer  since  its  first  introduc- 
tion, lias  steadily  diminished  on  each 
occasion,  and,  in  keeping  with  this 
general  rule,  has  been  decidedly  less 
prevalent  this  year  than  in  an^'  of 
the  preceding.  The  cases,  indeed, 
which  have  occurred,  liave  been  for  the 
most  part  rapid  ;  and  many  of  them 
having  been  in  what  is  called  the  letter 
ranks  of  life,  they  have  been  brought 
prominently  before  the  public  attention. 
In  other  instances,  accidental  circum- 
stances have  given  importance  to  a 
single  case— as  that  of  the  matron  of 
St.  George's  Hospital ;  whose  death, 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
announced,  led  many  to  suppose  that 
she  was  but  one  of  many  victims  in  the 
institution  with  which  she  was  con- 
nected ;  whereas  we  find  that  no  other 
case  has  occurred  in  that  hospital  dur- 
ing- the  whole  season.  The  number  of 
deaths,  as  given  in  the  Bills  of  Morta- 
lity, have  decreased  this  week  by  thirty. 


AN  AUTOPSY  BY  STEAM. 
One  of  the  steam-carriag-es  on  the  New 
Road,  we  observe,  has  been  styled  "  The 
Auto])sy;" — an  ominous  name,  some 
medical  men  may  think,  having  notions 
of  death  and  dissection  in  their  head 
the  moment  they  hear  of  it;  and  some 
may  even  fancy  it  absurd.  But  we  do 
not  agree  with  them;  for  autopsy  is 
surely  just  as  good  a  name  for  a  steam- 
coach  as  for  the  thing  it  has  latterly 
been  applied  to  in  medicine.  It  pro- 
perly means  what  one  has  seen  with 
one's  own  eyes— just  as  autogra))h  does 
what  one  iias  written  with  one's  own 
hand ;  and  how  is  it,  in  any  one  respect, 
more  ai)licable  to  a  po.st-mortem  than 
to  a  steam-coach  ?  Wlienever,  in  fu- 
ture, we  sec  autopsy  prefixed  to  the 
report  of  a  ])ost-mortem  examination, 
we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  divest  our 
minds  of  the  steam-coach,  with  its 
hnrrv,  noise,  and  smoke.  We  wish 
the  worthy  steam  pr(i])rietors  would 
bori-ow  a  few  mon-  hard  and  unmeaning 
words  fnmi  us;  for,  tlianks  tfi  the  nie- 
dico-)udautic  siiirit  jtrevailing  in  some 
qiiarlrr>,  we  have  latterly  had  a  heavy 
overflow  of  them. 


CASES 

OF 

STONE   IN  THE   BLADDER; 

With  Remarks. 
Given  at  St,  George's  Hospital, 
By  Mr.  Cis.vR  Hawkins. 

I. — Three  cases  cured  by  Lithotomy. 
2. —  Case   of    Stone   fatal,     from    refusal   of 
Operation,  u-ilh  Disease  of  Kidneys. 


Mr.  Hawkins  has  recently  had  four  pa- 
tients at  one  time  under  his  care,  with 
stone  in  the  bladder.  Three  of  these  were 
little  boys  lying  in  contiguous  beds,  and 
all  about  five  or  six  years  old,  in  whom 
the  lateral  operation  was  performed,  and 
who  have  now  all  left  the  hospital  cured. 
Tavo  of  these  cases  have  already  been 
spoken  of*,  and  got  well  without  any 
thing  remarkable :  the  third  was  operated 
on  July  .31st;  but  this  boy  required  some 
care  after  the  operation,  as  the  water  did 
not  pass  away  very  readily  by  the  wound ; 
the  consetiutnee  of  which  was  that  he  was 
restless  the  night  after  the  operation,  and 
even  had  a  slight  rigor  the  following 
morning.  To  relieve  this  a  catheter  was 
kept  in  the  wound  the  greater  part  of  the 
succeeding  eight  or  ten  days,  as,  when- 
ever it  was  taken  out  for  a  short  time  on 
account  of  a  little  irritation  in  the  bladder, 
a  partial  retention  of  urine  in  the  bladder 
took  place.  When  the  catheter  was  finally 
removed,  however,  the  sides  of  the  wound 
immediately  united,  and  all  the  water 
passed  by  the  urethra  two  days  afterwards, 
and  he  was  wholly  cured  in  as  short  a 
time  as  either  of  the  others. 

The  fourtli  case  was  unusual  in  an 
hosj)ital,  as  the  patient  died  of  the  eflects 
of  the  stone  a  few  days  after  his  admis- 
sion, without  giving  an  opportunity  for 
operation;  the  poor  boy  literally  falling 
a  sacrifice  to  tlie  obstinacy  of  his  fatlier, 
who  had  always  refused  to  send  his  son  to 
any  hospital,  though  he  had  been  re- 
jjcatedly  asked  by  friends  and  neighbours 
to  let  something  be  done  for  the  dread- 
ful sufi'erings  the  boy  endured  for  several 
years. 

This  boy,  Robert  Bird,  aged  fourteen 
years,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital 
July  ;JOth,  presenting  a  most  frightful  ap- 
pearance of  emaciation,  and  suflering  from 
j)ain,  as,  while  his  arms  and  legs  were 
H-arcely  any  thing  more  than  bone  and 
skin,  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  were  of 
very  great  size,  from  constant  straining  to 
make  water;  the  exact  course  and  divi- 

*  6ce  i).6L'l  of  the  prescut  vol. 
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sions,  and  almost  all  the  fibres  of  the 
uiuscles,  beiiiu;  visible  to  the  eye,  and  in  a 
state  of  almost  unceasing  contraction;  and 
tlie  muscles  of  the  face,  being  enlarged 
and  strong,  were  expressire  of  the  agony 
he  endured.  This  state  of  things  had 
lasted  for  four  years  in  an  aggravated 
form  ;  but  the  stone  had  no  doubt  existed 
for  some  time  before  this,  as  he  had  long 
before  been  observed  to  have  his  hands 
constantly  in  his  pockets,  from  irrita- 
tion of  the  penis  and  prepuce,  which 
were  very  much  swollen  and  inflamed 
at  the  time  of  his  admission,  from  the 
violence  with  \v  hich  he  pinched  and  grasped 
these  parts  whenever  he  made  water.  Two 
years  ago,  indeed,  his  symptoms  were  re- 
lieved for  a  time  by  the  passage  of  a  small 
calculus  through  the  urethra,  but  his  suf- 
ferings returned  again,  worse  than  ever. 
When  admitted,  the  urine  was  incessantly 
dribbling  away,  so  that  it  was  only  once 
or  twice  during  the  time  he  lived  that  as 
much  as  half  an  ounce  could  be  obtained 
for  the  purpose  of  examination.  He  had 
a  good  deal  of  tenderness  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  though  none  in  the 
loins.  Lately  he  had  experienced  repeated 
attacks  of  diarrhoea,  which  had  contri- 
buted still  further  to  weaken  him.  His 
pulse  was  quick  and  weak  ;  the  skin  dry 
and  harsh  ;  the  tongue  generally  moist, 
biit  very  red  towards  the  sides  and  tip,  as 
if  from  disease  of  mucous  membrane.  It 
was  obvious,  in  short,  that  if  he  could  not 
be  verv'  quickly  relieved  from  his  present 
condition,  he  could  not  support  his  sufler- 
ings  much  longer.  This  was  attempted 
to  be  done  by  a  warm-bath,  some  castor- 
oil,  laudanum  and  starch  injection,  and  a 
mixture  with  some  soda  and  magnesia  and 
laudanum  ;  together  with  some  spirituous 
lotion  to  the  inflamed  penis;  and  sound- 
ing him  was  postponed  till  he  was  in  a 
little  quieter  state. 

August  1st. — He  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
considerably  easier ;  so  that  (to  use  his 
own  expression)  he  was  in  heaven,  com- 
pared to  what  he  used  to  feel ;  and  a  little 
water  was  collected,  which  was  acid,  but 
mixed  with  nearly  one-third  of  pure  ims, 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  mucus. 

Mr.  Hawkins  passed  a  catheter  into 
the  bladder,  and  found  it  almost  entirely 
filled  with  a  large  calculus,  without  con- 
taining any  water;  and  the  passage  gave 
such  intolerable  pain  that  the  instrument 
was  withdrawn  without  attempting  to 
pass  it  along  the  stone,  so  as  to  measure 
its  size.  Examination  by  the  rectum 
shewed,  however,  that  it  was  nearly  as 
large  as  an  egg,  and  that  the  bladder  was 
quite  contracted  round  it,  and  a  good  deal 
■thickened.  This  examination  also  gave 
very  great  2)aiu. 


Mr.  Hawkins  gave  the  foregoing  account 
of  his  examination,  and  at  the  same  time 
remarked  that  the  case  was  one  which 
well  deserved  attention,  as  exhibiting  the 
termination  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  when 
left  entirely  to  itself,  a  state  which  was 
not  often  seen  in  young  persons.  It  was 
\ery  desirable  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
condition  of  the  urinary  organs;  which 
could,  however,  only  be  partially  made 
out  in  such  cases.  There  could  be  little 
doubt,  from  the  excessive  pain  excited, 
not  only  by  the  stone  but  by  the  gentlest 
touch  of  the  catheter,  or  of  the  finger  in 
the  rectum,  that  there  was  some  ulcera- 
tion of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In  the 
next  ])lace,  the  appearance  of  the  water 
made  it  highly  i)robable  that  there  was 
disease  of  the  kidney;  since  the  quantity 
of  pus  was  very  great,  with  very  little 
mucus.  A  great  quantity  of  pus  might, 
indeed,  be  secreted  by  an  inflamed 
bladder,  but  then  it  was  commonly 
mixed  copiously  with  the  ropy  mucus 
of  the  same  surface ;  whereas  there  was 
in  this  boy  scarcely  any  mucus,  nei- 
ther was  it  probable  that  so  much 
purulent  secretion  should  come  from  an 
ulcerated  surface  of  the  bladder;  so  that  the 
pus  probably  came  either  from  the  kidney 
or  from  a  local  abscess  connected  with  the 
bladder.  In  general,  when  the  kidneys  are 
much  altered  in  structure,  and  secreting 
constantly  a  large  quantity  of  pus,  the  urine 
was  alkaline ;  whereas  this  boy's  was  still 
acid.  Still  this  rule  was  not  uniform,  and 
therefore  he  would  not  pretend  to  say  from 
which  source  the  purulent  matter  came. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  finding  so 
much  ])us  in  the  water,  he  should  not  con- 
tinue the  alkaline  remedies  which  he  had 
prescribed  before  he  knew  what  the  state 
of  the  water  was,  because  an  acid  condi- 
tion of  urine  is  most  frequently  met  with 
in  young  subjects,  and  an  alkaline  medi- 
cine serves  to  relieve  irritation  of  the  blad- 
der arising  from  this  cause;  whenever 
much  pus  is  formed,  however,  especially  if 
conjoined  with  mucus,  there  is  reason  to 
ai)prehend  a  tendency  to  phosphatic  de- 
posits; and  an  alkali,  in  any  quantity,  is 
injurious.  In  a  stone  case,  in  an  old  per- 
son, on  this  account  he  would  not  pre- 
scribealkaline  medicine  on  an  uncertainty, 
as  the  most  probable  form  of  stone  would 
be  alkaline.  The  absence  of  pain  in  the 
back  was  no  argument  against  the  exist- 
ence of  disease  of  the  kidneys,  since  that 
disease  might  easily  be  masked  by  the 
greater  suffering  arising  from  the  state  of 
the  bladder. 

His  object,  Mr.  Hawkins  said,  would  be, 
if  possible,  to  bring  him  into  a  state  fit  for 
operation,  though  it  seemed  very  likely 
that  he  would  sink  before  an  opportunity 
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was  aflorded  for  the  removal  r)f  the  stone ; 
at  present,  eertjiinlv  any  operation  must 
neeessarily  be  fatal.  If  the  pus  came  from 
the  kidneys,  it  was  most  probable,  indeed, 
that  he  would  survive,  eren  if  he  was  in  a 
much  l)cttcr  state  than  at  present;  if  it 
came  from  an  abscess  abrut  the  bladder, 
he  would  have  somewhat  more  chance, 
though  in  any  case  but  a  small  one.  3Ir. 
Hawkins  o])erated  on  a  ca^e  of  stone  some 
years  ago,  in  a  man  who  had  an  abscess  of 
considerable  size  in  the  prostate  gland, 
which  was  relieved  by  appropriate  treat- 
ment before  the  operation;  and  the  cavity 
in  the  gland,  which  was  large  enough  to 
lose  the  end  of  the  catheter  for  some  time 
in  it,  and  draw  off  a  good  deal  of  pus  be- 
fore the  ])()int  entered  the  bladder,  was 
pretty  well  filled  up.  This  man  recovered 
with  great  difficulty  indeed;  and  3Ir. 
Hawkins  had  recently  seen  him  quite  well. 
As  to  the  kind  of  operation,  this  boy  was 
evidently  (like  the  three  others  on  whom  he 
had  recently  operated)  not  a  proper  case 
for  lithotrity,  as  it  was  clear,  with  a  con- 
tracted bladder,  not  holding  half  an  ounce 
of  water,  and  an  ulceration  of  its  coats,  or 
at  least  a  very  high  state  of  inflammation, 
the  only  possible  chance  of  success  was  by 
immediately  and  at  once  getting  rid  of 
the  stone;  and  this  would  hold  good  even 
if  it  had  been  a  small  stone  instead  of  a 
very  large  one. 

The  temporar}'  relief  experienced  by  the 
boy  did  not  continue,  however;  constant 
recourse  to  the  internal  use  of  opium,  and 
to  ojjium  injections,  was  necessary  ;  he  be- 
came weaker,  and  some  wine  was  called 
for  on  the  3d;  and  late  in  the  evening  of 
the  4th  he  was  attacked  somewhat  sud- 
denly with  ])artial  stupor,  such  as  Mr. 
Hawkins  had  spoken  of  in  a  recent  clinical 
lecture,  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
diseased  kidney.  The  next  day,  some  ful- 
ness being  ajiparent  in  the  perineum,  a 
lancet  was  ])lunged  in  deeply,  on  the 
chance  of  finding  an  abscess  in  this  situa- 
tion. This  fulness,  however,  was  only  the 
consecjuenee  of  the  violence  with  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  grasp  these  parts 
with  his  hands.  In  this  state  he  lay  for 
nearly  thirty  hours,  when  death  took  place, 
about  a  week  only  after  his  admission. 

The  bladder,  which  was  thickened,  was 
found  closely  contracted  around  a  large 
stone,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  long, 
and  one  and  a  half  broad,  the  end  of  which, 
near  the  fundus,  was  round,  while  the 
other  end,  resting  against  the  prostate,  was 
more  pointed,  and  rough  ;  and  all  round 
this  end  of  the  stone  the  inner  surface  of 
the  bladder  was  slightly  ulcerated,  and  de- 
j)rived  of  itsmucotis  surface,  from  wlience, 
no  doubt,  the  intolerable  pain  felt  by  the 
boy  had  arisen,  us  the  rest  of  the  bladder 


was  not  much  inflamed.  The  external 
surface  of  the  stone  was  evidently  jjhos- 
phatic  and  porous;  and  a  section,  which 
we  saw,  exhibited  a  beautiful  appearance 
of  an  oval  stone,  hard  and  condensed,  and 
com])osed  of  numerous  layers  of  lithic  acid 
and  lithate  of  ammonia,  with  apparently 
a  mulberry  nucleus,  having  a  central  per- 
foration in  which  some  lithic  acid  had  en- 
tered. Around  this  stone,  which  was  of 
the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  a  great  mass  of 
the  phosphates  had  been  deposited;  but  it 
was  curious,  that  while  tliere  was  a  thin 
layer  only  around  the  sides  of  this  stone, 
the  two  ends  had  a  great  quantity,  giving 
the  stone  its  elongated  form,  the  phos])ha- 
tic  layer  at  the  fundus  being  nearly  half 
an  inch,  and  that  at  the  apex  about  an  inch 
in  thickness,  as  if  the  lateral  contraction  of 
the  bladder  had  prevented  its  accunmla- 
tion  at  the  sides  of  the  calculus,  after  tlie 
phosphatic  diathesis  had  succeeded  the 
acid  formation.  The  ureter  on  both  sides 
was  very  much  enlarged,  and  both  kid- 
neys and  the  infundibula  were  distended 
to  a  very  great  degree ;  and  the  cortical 
substance  much  expanded  around  these 
cavities.  In  the  right  kidney,  the  con- 
tents of  the  large  membranous  bag  formed 
by  this  dilatation  were  clear  and  healthy 
urine ;  while,  on  the  left  side,  half  of  the 
fluid  was  a  thick  pus,  which  a  little  pres- 
sure on  the  kidney  made  to  flow  through 
the  bladder  and  urethra.  It  is  remarka- 
ble, too,  that  in  the  cellular  texture  around 
the  left  kidney,  some  recent  purulent 
lymph  had  been  deposited,  perhaps  about 
the  time  the  stupor  came  on;  and  one  lit- 
tle piece  of  lymph,  of  the  same  kind,  was 
also  found  in  the  peritoneum,  without  any 
sign  of  general  inflammation. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

SlK, 

Shoii.d  you  deem  the  following  cases  and 
remarks  worthy  the  pages  of  your  vaUial)le 
journal,  an  early  insertion  would  oblige. 
Yours  obediently, 

Jesse  Leach, 
Clinical  Assistant. 
August  24,  1S34. 

Bark  and  Colchicum  in  Rheumatism. 
Few  maladies  have  produced  such  di- 
versity of  opinion,  or  originated  so  many 
remedies,  as  rheumatism  ;  and  yet  some 
of  tliese  remedial  agents,  jiarticularly 
the  two  most  active,  viz.  bark  and  colehi- 
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cum,  arc  diametiicall)'  opposite  in  thtir 
action  to  each  other,  so  that  what  woukl 
be  indicated  and  ])roper  in  one  form  of 
the  complaint,  wouhl  be  a  highly  dange- 
rous remedy  in  another.  This  state  of 
things  calls  for  an  impartial  inquiry  into 
the  symptoms  and  eases  which  wou4d  jus- 
tify the  use  of  either  colchicum  or  bark,  as 
each  has  its  se})arate  merits. 

In  the  last  week's  Gazette  I  gave  a  ge- 
neral summary  of  symptoms  which  indi- 
cated the  use  of  bark  ;  and  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary here  to  notice,  that  the  same  train 
of  symptoms  are  present,  and  that  the 
pains  are  erratic,  following  the  course  of 
the  muscles ;  and  the  i)arts  thereby  af- 
fected are  usually  unattended  by  increased 
heat  and  swelling,  and  no  accompanying 
fever.  Colchicum  operates  on  the  kidneys, 
bowels,  and  capillary  system  ;  and  its  only 
precedence  over  the  other  drugs  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  is  its  possessing  the  power 
of  unloading  the  turgid  state  of  the  capillary 
system,  without  great  expense  to  the  general 
strength.  In  all  states  of  the  system,  whe- 
ther they  arise  from  organic  or  functional 
causes,  provided  the  following  symptoms 
be  present,  colchicum  is  useful :  the  sur- 
face hot  and  dry  j  constitution  strong  and 
vigorous ;  ])ulse  strong,  thrilling  and 
bounding;  bowels  costive,  and  other  func- 
tions partially  suspended.  Its  action  may 
be  either  through  the  medium  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  without  affecting  the  bowels; 
or,  as  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  by 
its  first  operating  on  the  bowels  and  kid- 
neys, and  afterwards  an  improvement  of 
the  disease.  Occasionally  eases  occur 
where  its  use  is  necessary,  and  yet  circum- 
stances exist  which  render  its  employment 
a  dangerous  expedient.  In  these  eases 
the  physicians  of  this  institution  combine 
it  with  some  preparation  of  opium,  ac- 
cording to  existing  emergencies.  If  the 
bowels  be  much  relaxed,  Dover's  powder  is 
a  good  substitute ;  and  as  rheumatism  is 
generally  attended  with  a  rancid  smell 
and  aeid  secretions,  carbonate  of  soda, 
with  a  mild  laxative,  as  rhubarb,  mate- 
rially assists  its  action.  When  the  system 
is  full,  and  admits  of  much  depression,  the 
wine  of  the  bulb  of  colchicum  is  the  most 
proper  form,  which  has  more  drastic  pro- 
perties th.an  that  of  the  seeds,  which  have 
a  decided  preference  when  the  constitution 
will  not  admit  of  that  depression  which  is 
the  invariable  effect  of  the  wine  of  the 
bulb.  Colchicum  has  the  same  disposi- 
tion to  accumulate  in  the  system  as  digi- 
talis, and  without  any  precursory  signs 
shews  its  virulent  effects,  so  that  its  use 
ought  to  be  closely  watched,  and  given  in 
small  and  gradually  increased  doses;  but 
if  largely  given,  care  ought  to  be  taken  not 
to  depress  the  system  by  copious  bleeding 


and  warm  bath;  but  before  this  drug  be 
given,  where  circumstances  will  admit,  its 
employment  ought  to  be  jjreceded  by  a 
venesection  and  a  warm  bath,  which  ren- 
der its  action  more  speedy. 

The  following  case  is  one  which  is  still 
in  the  hospital,  and  which  serves  to  exem- 
plify the  use  of  bark:  — 

Case  I. — Bark  employed  loith  success. 

John  Smith,  ajtat.  oO,  shoemaker,  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital  under  Dr.  Roe,  on 
August  the  14th,  1831.  Frame  emaciated, 
and  of  blanched  appearance ;  veins  of  the 
upper  extremity  large,  bluish,  and  of  a 
sluggish  character  ;  pain  and  tumefaction 
of  the  wrists,  knees,  and  ankles,  which  are 
son^ctimes  benefitted  by  warmth,  at  other 
times  by  cold;  heat  on  the  surface  of  his 
body  natural,  and  bedewed  with  perspira- 
tion. Bowels  naturally  costive ;  tongue 
clean,  moist,  and  tremulous ;  pulse  96, 
quick  and  soft.  He  states  about  live  weeks 
since  he  was  exposed  to  much  wet  and 
cold,  neglected  suitable  raiment  and  ne- 
cessary food,  which  was  followed  by  gene- 
ral rheumatic  fever,  for  which  he  under- 
went medical  treatment  without  an  entire 
subsidence  of  disease. 

Middle  diet. 

R  Qninse  Sulph.,  Ferri  Sulph.  aa.  grs. 
viij. ;  Acid.  Sulph.  t^xv. ;  Mist. 
Camph.  3viij.     5j.  4tis  horis. 

Pulv.  Cath.  St. 

Aug.  1.5th. — His  bowels  are  freely  open  ; 
a  great  diminution  of  the  pains  in  the 
knees  and  ankles,  but  the  left  wrist  and 
.synovial  membranes  of  the  phalanges  are 
more  painful,  and  with  an  indolent  swell- 
ing; he  expresses  a  desire  for  more  food. 

Rice  pudding. 

Ext.  Conii,  gr.  xx.  pro  cataplas.  carpo 
sinist. 

16th. — The  man's  general  aspect  is  im- 
proving; pulse  84,  quick  and  soft ;  appe- 
tite good.  Carpal  pains  much  abated; 
passes  sleepless  nights  ;  bowels  freely  open. 
Pulv.  Ipecac,  c.  gr.  x.  o.  n. 

17th. — The  whole  pain  is  now  centred 
in  the  left  wrist,  but  much  relieved  since 
the  1.5th. 

18th. — His  tongue  is  clean  and  less  tre- 
mulous; digestive  ajiparatus  in  good  or- 
der; appearance  improving,  and  less  pain. 
Pulse  82,  fuller  and  soft. 

19lh  and  20th.— He  suff'ers  no  inconve- 
nience except  occasionally  pain  in  the  left 
wrist,  which  is  of  a  puffy  swollen  look, 
but  unattended  by  increased  heat  or  red- 
ness.— Convalescent. 

Dr.  Roe  in  his  clinical  lecture  remarked, 
that  when  the  rheumatism  is  confined  to 
one  joint,  and  a  lancinating  pain  expe- 
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rienccd  tlicrtby,  hv  lias  often  found  tlie 
use  (if  a  caUipiasui  of  coniiun  and  bread, 
iu  the  (juantitv  <>f  3.).  to  tlie  bread  applied 
to  the  part,  jiroductive  of  great  relief;  and 
that  the  best  way  of  removing  the  loeal 
]»ain  and  swelling  in  this  case  was  cor- 
reeting  the  debilitated  s'aie  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

The  following  case  is  a  good  contrast 
to  the  one  given,  both  in  age,  strength, 
and  ap)>earaiKe,  and  requiring  an  opposite 
line  of  practice. 

Case  TI. — Emjiloiiment  oJColch.icinn. 

John  Cocks,  tailor,  aH.  "21,  admitted 
nndcr  l)r.  Roe,  on  August  the  14th,  1831, 
of  a  healthy  and  well-developed  mus- 
cular frame.  The  hands,  knees,  and 
ankles,  are  afl'ected  with  heat,  pain,  and 
tumefaction,  which  are  relieved  by  warmth ; 
the  surface  of  his  body  is  hot  and  dry  ; 
the  tongue  is  white  and  yellow;  nausea, 
thirst,  and  aversion  to  food;  bowels  open  ; 
pulse  (>1,  full  and  soft.  He  states,  whilst 
drinking  a  fortnight  ago,  he  was  exjiosed 
to  much  wet,  and  neglected  changing  his 
clothing;  tlie  consequence  was,  rhctimatic 
])ains  in  the  shoulders,  which  were  suc- 
ceerled  by  the  present  symptoms. 

liow  diet. 

Vin.  Colch.  3iv. ;  Sodaj  Carb.  3ij. ; 
]\Iist.  Camph.  3viij.  Sum.  ^i.  ter  die. 

Pulv.  Ipcc.  c.  gr.  X.  o.  n. 

August  l.jth. — His  bowels  are  much  re- 
laxed this  morning,  with  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  heat,  pain,  and  swelling.  He 
sweats  freely ;  tongue  moist,  and  clearing 
of  the  yellow  scurf;  pulse  the  same,  and 
be  exjiresses  a  desire  for  more  food. 

Omit.  Mist.  Col. 

Rice  pudding. 

Pulv.  Ipee.  c.  gr.  v.  ter  die. 

16th. — His  aspect  is  better;  his  skin 
less  arid,  and  bedewed  with  greater  perspi- 
ration ;  tongue  clean  and  moist ;  bowels 
continue  freely  (qien. 

Perst  P.  Ipec.  c. 

17th. — The  looseness  of  the  bowels  is 
stayed,  and  the  rheumatism  now  ccmfined 
to  the  carpal  joints;  urine  more  copious; 
])ulse  the  same. 

19th. — The  rheumatic  swelling  is  the 
same  ;  bowels  are  confined  ;  jndse  <)0,  full 
and  coni))ressib]e  ;  and  the  man  is  greatly 
improved  since  he  entered  the  hospital, 
and  may  be  considered  convalescent. 
Cap.  Pulv.  Rhei.  c.  Sod.  Carb. 

Dr.  Roe  remarked,  that  when  the  bowels 
are  relaxed,  the  colchicum  ought  always  to 
be  discontinued  for  a  time,  and  Dover's 
powder  substilulud. 


The  following  case  shows  the  jn'ojiriety 
of  treating  the  low  tyjihoid  state,  with 
delirium  and  marked  arachniti-,  with 
mercury.  Though  Dr.  Elliotson  is  a  warm 
advocate  of  mercury  in  this  form  of  the 
disease,  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has 
stated  what  the  pathological  conditions 
generally  dejicnd  on.  A  case  precisely 
similar  to  the  following  occurred  in  this 
institution  al)out  three  weeks  ago,  which 
was  treated  without  mercury:  the  itaticnt 
died  ;  and  on  a  jiost  mortem,  which  I  per- 
formed, there  was  vascularity,  elfused 
l\ni]di,  and  serum,  with  thickening  of  the 
arachnoid  membrane,  an<l  all  the  otlier 
viscera  were  healthy.  That  the  calomel 
and  opium  are  not  so  active  as  the  proto- 
ioduret  of  nurcury,  will  be  seen  by  the 
case;  and  that  the  fact  of  mercury  being 
introduced  along  with  iodine  would  favour 
the  idea  of  its  in  a  great  measure  cmmter- 
acting  any  scrofulous  diathesis  which 
might  be  ])resent,  and  ^^hich,  when  pre- 
sent, forms  such  a  princijial  oljjcction  to 
the  exhibition  of  mercury  :  but  generally 
speaking,  where  this  tendency  is  present, 
the  cases  favour  the  Broussaian  system, 
the  head  being  then  not  the  i)art  atfected. 

Case  HI. — Acute  UJieumatism,  with  Delirium 
und  iiKpked  Arachuilis. 

John  Collington,  jet.  20,  labourer,  ad- 
mitted under  Dr.  Bright,  on  August  1th, 
18;31.  Countenance  flushed,  with  a  low 
typhoid  stare  ;  a  tendency  to  dose,  which 
is  interrui)ted  by  a  low  muttering  deli- 
rium; much  agitation  ;  congested  state  of 
the  eye,  with  contraction,  and  rather  in- 
sensible pujiil;  surface  hot,  dry,  and  al- 
ternating with  paroxysms  of  chilliness ; 
tongue  dry  and  brown,  and  lips  covered 
with  a  darkish  brown  scaly  cuticle;  very 
tliirsty;  bowels  regular ;  abdomen  sunken, 
and  not  tender  on  pressure;  breath  very 
offensive;  pulse  102,  quick  and  soft;  urine 
scanty  and  high  coloured.  His  friends 
say  he  has  been  ill  ten  days,  being  first 
ushered  in  by  nausea  and  head-ache, 
exposure  to  wet,  and  inattention  to  re- 
gular diet. 

Hirudincs  xxiv.  tcmpcn'ibus. 

R  Calomel,  grs.  iij.;  Ojiii.  Pulv.gr.  ss.; 
Conf.-Arom.  q.s.  Ca]>.  2nda  bora. 

Acid  Muriat.  3i-;  ad  acjua^Oj.  pro  jiotu. 

August  6th. — There  apjears  no  manifest 
amendment  in  the  symjjtoms.  His  bowels 
have  been  moved  twice  since  admission. 

Head  shaved. 

Bladder  filled  with  ice,  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly apjilied  to  the  head. 

7th.— His  thirst  is  a  little  aliatcd  ;  in 
constant  delirium  and  agitation. 

Omit.  Pil.  Cal. 

R  Proto-Iod.  Hydr.  gr.  ij.  ter.  horis. 
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8th. — There  is  no  evidence  of  salivation, 
and  the  system  bears  the  dose  without 
ineonvenience. 

9th  &  lOth— The  gums  are  rather 
spongy,  and  there  is  a  slight  moisture 
on  the  eireumference  of  the  tongue,  with 
a  slight  diminution  of  delirium,  restless- 
ness, and  morbid  heat.  Bowels  continue 
freely  open. — Perstet. 

11th. — The  tongue  is  raw  at  the  edges; 
abdomen  tender  on  j)ressure ;  a  tendency 
to  diarrhcea,  w  ith  a  greater  diminution  of 
delirium  and  agitation.  His  skin  is 
moist,  and  more  of  the  natural  tempera- 
ture; increased  flow  of  urine;  pulse  98, 
quick  and  soft. 

Omit.  lod.  Hydr. ;  Hirudines  xxiv.  Epi- 
gas. ;  3Iist.  EH'erves.  5J  ;  Ant.  Tart, 
gr.  ^  4tis.  horis. 

Tnject.  Aniyli.  c.  Tr.  Opii.  m.  Ix. 

14th. — The  diarrhoea,  tenderness  on 
pressure,  delirium,  and  agitation,  are  en- 
tirely gone.  His  eyes,  which  were  suffus- 
ed, and  pupils  contracted,  are  now  glassy; 
the  pupils  fully  dilated.  Heat  of  the  na- 
tural temperature,  and  gently  bedewed 
with  sweat.  Tongue  clean;  gums  spongy, 
with  increased  flow  of  saliva  and  coppery 
taste.     Bowels  regular;  pulse  9(3,  and  soft. 

18th. — His  countenance  is  now  more  ex- 
pressive of  tranquillity  of  mind.  The  body 
of  a  natural  temperature,  and  of  a  gentle 
perspiration.  His  urinary  secretions  are 
increased  in  quantity  and  improved  in  cha- 
racter, with  furfuraceous  depositions.  The 
pulse  assumes  a  more  even  and  softer  beat — 
94  per  minute.  Bowels  regular;  teeth 
ache,  from  the  eff"ects  of  salivation. 

19th. — The  man  is  perfectly  rational, 
and  sat  up  this  morning  ;  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  debility  and  a  slight  cough, 
caught  by  tossing  the  bed-clothes  ofl"  him 
during  sleep,  he  is  sufl'ering  a  progressive 
convalescence. 

Case  of  Dropsy,  relieved  by  Acupimctiire. 

Wm.  Brown,  ;et.  60  (shepherd),  admitted 
under  Dr.  Bright,  on  August  theGth,  1834  ; 
of  a  short  stumpy  stature  and  ruddy  com- 
plexion ;  enjoyed  very  good  health  till  ten 
years  ago,  when  he  sull'ered  a  severe  lacera- 
tion of  his  right  hand,  from  incautiously 
exposing  it  to  a  chafling  machine  ;  which 
disabled  the  part  so  much  as  to  require  am- 
putation, from  which  hesuflcreda  slow  reco- 
very (four  months)  :  the  cimsequence  was 
anasarca  of  the  lower  extremities,  with  a  di- 
minution of  the  urinary  excretion.  The 
left  foot  became  so  prodigiously  swollen, 
that,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  ulcera- 
tion of  the  integuments  took  place,  giving 
exit  to  the  serum,  and  leaving  a  foul  ulcer 
behind,  which  thoroughly  drained  the  sys- 
tem.    In  the  course  of  fifteen  months,  be- 


ing tired  of  the  ulcer  and  diseliarge,  he 
])laced  himself  under  a  respectal)le  prac- 
titioner, w  ho  healed  it ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  his  ])resent  symptoms.  His 
legs  and  thighs  are  greatly  swollen, pitting 
deeply  upon  pressure,  with  ascites  and 
scanty  flow  of  urine.  The  left  lobe  of  his 
liver  is  greatly  enlarged ;  his  bowels  are 
naturally  torpid,  and  stools  defective  of 
bile.  His  breathing  is  much  oi)j)ressed, 
and  he  cannot  recline  in  the  recumbent 
position.  He  has  a  troublesome  asthma- 
tic cough,  with  a  sparing  bronchial  expec- 
toration ;  all  which  symptoms  are  aggra- 
vated towards  the  evening.  Tht  re  is  dull- 
ness on  percussion  from  the  clavicle  down- 
wards;  duller  on  the  left  than  right  side, 
and  more  i)articularly  so  in  each  axilla, 
where  it  has  a  peculiar  leaden  sound.  The 
respiratory  sound  is  audible  throughout, 
but  at  a  distance,  and  more  particularly  so 
in  the  left  axilla,  where  it  is  attended  witli 
the  moist  rale  crepitant ;  the  heart  is  heard 
rather  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  but 
scarcely  audible,  and  intermittent.  The 
chest  is  well  formed,  and  intercostal  spaces 
convex;  digestive  organs  unimpaired. 
Pulse  60  per  minute,  scarcely  perceptible, 
and  intermittent. 

Low  diet.  Pil.  Hyd.  Pil.  Scilla?,  a.  a. 
grs.  iij.  ter  die  suniend.  Pot.  Su- 
pertar.  5j.  Pot.  Jsit.  3ss.  Aquff", 
Jxvj.  quotidie  sumend. 

August  8th. — The  symptoms  are  not  ini- 
])roved.  Sir  G.  Tuthill  suggested  the 
use  of  acupuncture  needles  to  the  calf  of 
the  left  leg,  which  was  the  most  swollen, 
and  a  bran  poultice  to  be  applied  after- 
wards. 

Adde  Potni  Oxymcl  Scillie,  5SS. ;  Syrup. 
Papav.  Jss. 

9th. — The  legs, which  were  prodigiously 
swollen,  have  discharged  much  by  the 
punctures,  with  great  relief  to  the  pectoral 
symptoms.  The  cough,  dy.spncEa,  and  op- 
pression at  his  chest,  are  much  improved, 
and  he  states  having  had  more  water. 

19th.  —  The  man  is  surprisingly  im- 
proved, being  enabled  to  w  alk  in  the  plea- 
sure-ground, passes  good  nights,  enabled 
to  lie  on  either  side,  or  for  a  short  time  in 
the  recumbent  position,  without  dyspnoea. 
His  pulse  is  still  tcderably  small  and 
intermittent;  his  digestive  organs  are  in 
excellent  order,  and  the  man  com])lains  of 
suffering  no  inconvenience.  Convalescing. 

Remarks. — This  case  exemplifies  that 
nature  points  out  many  useful  resources, 
and  that,  though  ulcers  do  exist,  and  are 
an  inconvenience  under  certain  circum- 
stances, they  are  best  treated  either  by 
some  palliative  measure  or  left  entirely  to 
nature;  and,  secondly,  it  shews  that  the 
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absorbents  will  not  act  under  certain  jtrcs- 
sures,but  when  partially  unloaded  of  their 
superincumbent  weights,  they  take  upon 
themselves  an  increased  action. 

The  use  of  the  needles  ha?  preference 
over  largo  incisions,  on  account  of  the  ten- 
dency to  erysipelas  whidi  tlie  hitter  are 
found  to  have  in  the  confined  and  raephi- 
tie  air  of  an  hospital,  whilst  the  former  are 
innocuous  in  effect;  and  provided  they  an- 
swer no  other  piirj)ose  but  unloading  the 
pent  up  serum,  and  thereby  causing  the 
absorbents  to  act  more  speedily,  tJiey  re- 
lieve the  i)arts  which  would  necessarily 
otherwivc  fall  into  a  state  of  mortification, 
&c.  and  give  temjjorary  relief  to  urgent 
symptoms. 

A  warm  bran-poultice  applied  to  the 
parts,  favours  the  discharge  of  serum,  and 
soothes  the  irritation  caused  by  the  punc- 
tures. The  punctures  generally  heal  in 
two  davs,  when  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  to  re-apply  the  needles,  or,  if  the 
kidneys  have  taken  on  an  increased  action 
by  the  use  derived  from  the  former  punc- 
tures, to  allow  the  increased  excretion, 
*'  viis  naturalibus,"  to  drain  the  system, 
assisted,  according  to  contingent  circum- 
stances, by  other  diuretics.  In  the  pre- 
ceding case  there  is  no  dcnibt  that  there 
was  dropsy  of  the  left  lung,  both  pleurae, 
and  probably  the  pericardium  — which  I 
think  exists  still,  although  he  feels  no  in- 
convenience by  his  symptoms — ascites  and 
anasarca ;  and  nothing  gave  relief  till  the 
needles  were  used. 


EXTRA -UTERINE    PREGNANCY, 

Terminal'ing  favourahlif  after  Tuenly-one 
Months'  Duration. 

Bv  Dr.  M.  B.  Hanids,  of  Strelitz. 


The  patient,  Mad.  C,  set.  26,  a  healthy 
middle  sized  female,  of  a  vigorous  mind, 
who  had  been  married  five  years,  and  had 
one  child  three  years  ago  after  a  natural 
labour,  became  pregnant  about  January 
24th,  1830,  and  was  soon  after  attacked, 
whilst  at  the  water-closet,  with  a  very  acute 
pain  in  the  jjclvic  region,  which  recurred 
each  time  the  bowels  were  moved,  and 
alternated  with  a  feclingof  internal  uneasi- 
ness. She  had  rccdurse  to  different  i)os- 
tures  with  but  little  benefit;  the  horizontal 
position  in  bed  alone  seemed  to  afford  re- 
lief. Mad.  C".  thought  it  might  be  the  re- 
sult of  cold,  especially  as,  after  three 
months'  continuance,  it  seemed  to  suliside 
on  the  approach  of  warm  weather.  It  re- 
turned, however,    very    severely.      Some 


fears  of  abortion  were  created  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  from 

the  vagina. 

This  painful  state  lasted  urvtil  the  end 
of  the  fifth  month.  On  the  21th  of  June, 
at  6  A.M.,  she  was  attacked  with  acute 
pain  in  the  lower  belly,  more  severe  than 
before,  which  was  followed  in  a  few  hours 
by  slight  ha;morrhage,  vomiting,  univer- 
sal shivering,  forcing  efforts  to  pass  urine 
and  faeces,  with  pallor  and  coldness  of  the 
face.  Some  antispasmodics  were  adminis- 
tered in  a  clyster,  and  the  patient  obtained 
relief;  instead  of  the  acute  pain  she  felt 
a  fo.cing  down,  as  though  the  contents  of 
the  abdomen  would  fall  out,  which 
obliged  her  to  remain  constantly  in  bed,  or 
on  a  sofa;  this  was  the  more  tiresome  as 
she  could  only  lie  on  the  right  side  (when 
the  head  of  the  child  could  be  felt)  with 
any  comfort,  any  other  position  occasion- 
ing severe  pain. 

The  dysuria  continued  long ;  the  bowels 
could  only  be  ke])t  free  by  clysters,  and 
each  motion  caused  pain,  and  the  appetite 
was  very  small.  'I'he  nervous  system  was 
so  much  shook  that  she  remained  in  a 
very  excitable  state,  subject  to  hysterical 
attacks.  In  this  state  she  continued  up  to 
the  end  of  the  ninth  month. 

As  to  the  child,  it  was  impossible  to  as- 
certain whether  it  lived  afier  the  first  at- 
tack, as  Dr.  H.  could  never  discover  anv 
movement  on  examination,  and  the  patient 
had  only  observed  a  very  slight  sensation 
of  that  kind  twice. 

From  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
symptoms  already  enumerated,  Dr.  Hanius 
diagnosticated  an  abdominal  extra-uterine 
pregnancy. 

About  the  latter  end  of  October  (the 
normal  termination  of  her  pregnancy)  she 
was  attacked  by  uterine  haemorrhage,  fol- 
lowed by  a  discharge  of  water  from  the 
vagina,  "  which,"  says  the  author,  "  would 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  li(|uor  anmii 
by  one  ignorant  of  midwifery."  She  suf- 
fered no  pain,  and  there  were  no  uterine 
contractions. 

A  Iter  this,  regular  lochia  were  discharged, 
and  in  two  or  three  days  the  breasts  be- 
came turgid ;  milk  was  secreted,  and  she 
had  some  fever,  terminating  in  sweating. 
She  recovered  gradually,  without  accident, 
and  left  her  bed  the  fifth  week,  looking 
delicate,  but  healthy.  In  fact,  she  felt  so 
well,  that  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  had  not  been  jiregnant,  but  merely  suf- 
fered from  excessive  menstruation.  The 
catamenia  recurred  in  December  follow 
ing,  and  continued  regular  for  four  months. 
At  each  period  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water  was  discharged  along  with  the 
menses.  Thus  she  continued  until  March, 
when  she   was   attacked  with   continued 
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fever,  which  lasted  some  time,  but  was  re- 
lieved by  the  means  employed. 

The  liead  of  the  foetus,  which  had  for- 
merly been  discovered  in  the  rioht  iliac 
region,  now  moved  anteriorly,  and  became 
fixed  in  the  pubic  region,  forming  atumor 
which  pressed  downwards  into  the  vagina 
in  front  of  the  uterus,  the  orifice  of  which 
organ  was  discovered  posteriorly.  The 
tumor  gradually  diminished,  and  passed 
over  to  the  left  side,  where  it  could  only  be 
discovered  on  minute  examination. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  she  had  diar- 
rhoea, which  lasted  some  time;  and  along 
■with  the  fjeces  there  passed  into  the 
"  commode"  something  in  weight  and 
consistence  resembling  laudable  pus.  This 
was  succeeded,  in  a  few  days,  by  a  dis- 
charge of  pure  blood ;  and  the  day  after 
one  bone  of  a  phalanx  was  found  in  the 
night  chair.  This  was  discovered  to  have 
passed  through  a  perforation  in  the  coat  of 
the  rectum,  exceedingly  small,  and  only 
just  within  reach  of  the  finger.  Through 
the  same  opening  there  passed,  at  different 
times,  both  the  femurs,  the  ossa  ilia,  the 
scapulffi,  the  clavicles,  an  ulna,  five  ribs, 
and  some  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist  and 
ankle,  and  some  bones  of  the  cranium. 
Many  others  were  doubtless  passed  with 
the  feces  and  lost.  The  patient  reco- 
vered *. 


RUPTURE  OF  THE  BLADDER  NOT 
IMMEDIATELY  BIORTAL. 


A  STRONG  constitutioned  man,  aged  30, 
had  been  drinking  white  wine  nearly  a 
whole  day  in  a  tavern,  without  attending 
to  the  state  of  his  bladder.  On  coming 
out  he  quarrelled  with  his  comrade,  who 
knocked  him  down,  and  gave  him  a  kick 
over  the  pubes.  He  instantly  felt  violent 
pain.  He  was  carried  to  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
and  bled;  leeches  were  applied  over  the 
hypogastric  region;  fever  set  in.  Al- 
though the  bladder  did  not  appear  dis- 
tended, M.  Dupuytren  sounded  it  to  eva- 
cuate its  contents";  for,  from  the  history  of 
the  case,  rupture  of  the  bladder  was  sus- 
pected. There  came  away  only  a  small 
quantity  of  turbid  reddish'  urine.  In  di- 
rectingthe  beak  of  the  catheter  in  various 
directions,  M.  D.  thought  that  in  one 
point,  corresponding  to  the  antero-superior 
paries  of  the  bladder,  it  penetrated  far 
more  deeply.  The  rupture  was  supposed 
to  have  occurred  in  that  point;  and,  to 
confirm  the  diagnosis,  the  sound  gave  exit 
to  a  new  quantity  of  fluid  like  the  former. 
There    was     evidently    extravasation    of 


urine  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Leeches 
were  again  applied  over  the  pubes,  with 
emollient  poultices;  a  small  quantity  of 
bland  drinks  was  allowed,  and  strict  regi- 
men. Under  this  treatment  the  inflam- 
mation did  not  appear  to  extend  beyond 
the  region  of  the  bladder ;  pain  was  not 
felt  in  any  other  part  of  the  abdomen. 
For  four  days  he  was  in  a  very  dangerous 
state.  On  the  fifth  day  the  ])ain  and  ten- 
sion of  the  hypogastrium  diminished ; 
the  pulse  was  less  frequent,  and  fuller; 
the  skin  softer,  cooler,  and  inclined  to  a 
gentle  diaphoresis;  ap])etite  returned. 
But  notwithstanding  the  restrictions  in 
regard  to  diet,  the  patient  ate  a  quantity 
of  bread  and  sweat-meats,  drank  some 
wine,  and  in  the  course  of  the  seventh 
day  he  sunk.  On  dissection,  forty-eight 
hours  after  death,  adhesions  of  cellular 
membrane,  forming  very  firm  bands,  were 
found  between  the  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men, the  lateral  parts  of  the  bladder,  and 
the  other  viscera  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  lesser  pelvis.  Other  bands  formed  a 
pouch  behind  the  bladder,  containing  a 
turbid  urinous  fluid,  mixed  with  floeculi 
of  albumen.  The  bladder  was  torn  to  the 
extent  of  two  inches  at  tlie  postero-supe- 
rior  part,  and  in  the  direction  of  its  great- 
est diameter.  On  beholding  the  admirable 
provision  of  nature  to  establish  a  new  re- 
servoir for  the  urine,  and  seeing  the  ad- 
vancement of  its  organization,  every  one 
must  agree  with  M.  Dui)uytren,  that  death 
was  caused  by  indigestion,  consequent  on 
the  greedy  and  gluttonous  appetite  of  the 
patient,  rather  than  by  the  rupture  of  the 
bladder  and  the  extravasation  of  urine. 
The  stomach  and  small  intestines  pre- 
sented some  patches  of  engorgement  of 
their  vessels.  There  was  only  a  slight 
efl'usion  of  serum  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  *. 


CASE    OF    AMNESIA    CURED    BY 

LOCAL  DEPLETION. 

By  Dr.  Zabriskie. 


Patrick  Hart,  ait.  45,  of  a  thin  spare 
habit,  phlegmatic  temperament,  who  had 
been  very  intemperate,  had  been  troubled 
for  a  long  time  with  loss  of  memory,  fre- 
quently forgetting  the  most  common  things 
occurring  to  him.  He  would  often  leave 
part  of  his  clothes  in  the  field  where  he  was 
at  work,  or  on  the  road,  and  could  not  re- 
member where  he  had  left  them ;  in  con- 
versation he  would  rei>eat  the  same  thing 
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several  times,  ami  wdiild  often  f(>rn;et  wliat 
was  told  liim,  so  that  rretiueiitlv  he  would 
ajijiear  almost  like  an  idiot.  As  he  com- 
plained of  ]>ain  and  distress  in  his  head, 
cups  were  api'lied  to  the  temples,  which 
relieved  the  pain.  About  three  weeks 
after  this  he  again  came  to  me,  staling 
that  his  memory  had  been  much  better 
since  he  had  l)een  cupped,  and  requesting 
that  this  might  be  repeated.  It  was  ae- 
conlinuh  ;  and  since  this,  he  has  fre- 
<iuentlv  told  me  that  he  could  remember 
as  well  as  ever  he  did ;  and  his  compa- 
nions have  also  assured  me  that  his  memory 
was  restored*. 


REPRODUCTION  OF  THE  EEL. 

It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  eels 
are  viviparous;  but  311-.  Yarrell,  who  read 
a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  British 
Association  at  Cambridge,  thinks  other- 
wise. He  states  his  belief  that  the  com- 
mon opinion  has  been  owing  to  the  fact 
that  eels  are  subject  to  numerous  intes- 
tinal worms,  three  species  of  which  he  de- 
scribes as  of  fre<iuent  occurrence.  The 
sexes  are  distinct  in  eels,  and  the  females 
are  oviparous.  They  are  migratory;  at 
least,  in  tide  rivers,  they  extend  their  mi- 
grations as  far  as  the  brackish  water : 
this  takes  place  in  autumn.  In  winter 
they  lie  imbedded  in  the  mud.  The  rest- 
lessness of  eels  during  thunder-storms, 
when  quantities  of  them  are  caught,  seems 
to  be  owing  to  the  high  degree  of  muscular 
irritability  that  exists  in  animals  which 
have  a  low  degree  of  respiration.  Fishes 
that  swim  near  the  surface  die  soon  when 
taken  from  the  water,  having  a  higher  de- 
gree of  respiration,  and  less  muscular  irri- 
tability, than  those  that  swim  near  the 
bottom  ;  and  vice  versii. 


HABITS  OF  THE  SPIDER. 

Mr.  Blackwall  (Report  of  British  Asso- 
ciation, 1833)  says  that  in  attempting  to 
drown  a  small  spider  (Erj^oz/eu/n;),  f»>''  the 
jiurpose  of  taking  its  dimensions  accu- 
ratilv  by  measurement,  he  was  astonished 
to  tiiid  that,  at  the  expiration  of  two  days, 
though  it  had  remained  under  water  the 
whole  of  the  time,  it  was  as  lively  and  vi- 
gorous as  ever.  This  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance induced  him  to  submerge  nu- 
merous si)ecimens  of  both  sexes  in  cold 
water,  contained  in  a  glass  vessel  with 
]ieri)endicular  sides,  on  the  21st  October, 
1832,  in  which  situation  they  continued 
till  22d  November  following,  an  interval 
of  7()8  hours,  without  having  their  vital 
energies  suspended. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  OF  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  MoRXALixy,  Sept.  2,  183 1. 


Age  nnd  Debility  . 

Apoplexy 

Asthma 

Cancer 

ChiUlbirth     . 

Cholera 

Consumption 

Convulsions 

Croup    . 

Dentition  or  Teetliiu 

Diarrha.a 

Dropsy 

Dropsy  on  the  Riain 

Epilepsy 

Fever      .         .         • 

Fever,  ."scarlet 

Fever,  Typhus 

Gout      . 

Hiemorrhage 


Heart,  diseased  . 
Hooping-Cough  . 
Inflammation 

Bowels^  Stomaih 

Kruin 

Lungs  and  Pleura 
Insanity 
.laundice        . 
Liver,  diseased    . 
Bleasles 
Morlifitatioii 
Paralysis        .         . 
Small- Pox      . 
Sore    Throat     and 

Quinsey     . 
Thrush 

Stillborn 


Decrease  of  Burials,  as  compared  with  ^    glO 
the  preceding  week        .        .        .J 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51°  37'  32"  iV, 
Longitude  0°  3'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich. 


Aug.  XBAX. 

Thursday  .  21 
Friday  .  .  22 
Saturday  .  2i 
Sunday  .  .  2-] 
Monday 
Tuesday  . 


THKR.MOMKrER.|    BaromHTBU. 

from  56  to  76         29  67  to  2979 


26 


68 

75 

29  85 

29  86 

Al 

70 

29  80 

29-70 

46 

63 

29  57 

29-51 

41 

61 

19  50 

29-54 

40 

6.S 

29  61 

29  6;{ 

45 

64 

29  65 

29  72 

Wednesday  '17 


Prevailing  wind,  S.W. 

The  three  first  days  generally  clear  ,  frequent 
heavy  showers  during  the  24th  and  25th  ;  a  thun- 
der Sturm  on  the  arternoon  of  the  26tb  ;  the  27th 
generally  clear. 

Rain  fallen,  -95  of  an  inch. 


Thursday  .  23 
Friday.  .  .  29 
Saturday  .  KO 
Sunday  .  .  31 

Sept. 
Monday  .  .    1 
Tuesday    .    2 
Wednesday  3 


from  46  to  64 
47  65 
41  67 
49       68 


29-77  to 
29-64 
2955 
29-67 

29-79 

29  88 
29  97 


29-70 
2!)  GO 
29-5J 
29-73 

29  a3 
29  9;l 
29-99 

day; 
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Wind,  S.  by  E.  on  the  '.'8th  ;   since,  S.W. 
Generally  cloudy,  with  showers  on  each 
frequent  intervals  of  sun-shine. 
Rain  fallen,  1  inch  and  -125  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


NOTICES. 

We  will  not  give  insertion  to  any  letter 
from  an  anonymous  soidisant  "  Governor" 
of  Christ's  Hospital.  Our  correspondents 
on  such  subjects  are  not  afraid  to  give 
their  names. 

T.  D.  — The  letter  has  been  received, 
and  will  be  attended  to. 

W.WiLSON,  Printer,  67, Skinner-Strtet,  London. 
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LECTURES 

ON  THE 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Hospital, 
By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lecture  XLIX. 
COMPLEX  LABOURS. 
CONVULSIONS  (continued.') 

Treatment. — Our  first  duty,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  a  fit,  should  be  to  protect  the  pa- 
tient from  injuring  herself  by  the  violence 
of  her  struggles ;  and  then  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm. 
With  the  first  intention,  one  or  two  strong 
assistants  should  restrain  her,  so  as  to  pre 
elude  the  possibility  of  her  throwing  her- 
self off  the  bed,  and  striking  her  head  or 
arms  against  any  hard  body.  The  lower 
jaw  must  be  depressed,  and  a  piece  of  fire- 
wood (as  good  an  instrument  as  can  be 
used,  and  which  is  generally  at  hand), 
wrapped  round*ither  with  a  handkerchief 
or  some  other  soft  material,  inserted  be- 
tween the  molar  teeth,  and  kept  constantly 
in  its  place  by  an  assistant :  if  allowed  to 
slip  out  for  a  minute,  during  the  acm6  of 
a  paroxysm,  the  jaws  may  be  violently 
closed  and  extensive  injury  sustained.  I 
have  many  times  known  the  tongue  so 
swollen  by  inflammation,  consequent  on 
laceration,  that  the  teeth  could  not  be 
brought  together  for  some  days. 

Means  must  next  be  taken  to  relieve  the 
patient  effectually.  Believing  that  the  cause 
most  commonly  consists  in  pressure  to  which 
the  cerebral  mass  is  subjected,  the  same  treat- 
ment must  be  adopted  that  we  would  have 
recourse  to  under  ordinary  apoplexy — viz. 
the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  acting  briskly 
on  the  intestinal  canal.  Bleeding  is  our 
great  reliance— the    lancet  is  our  sheet- 

354. — xu. 


anchor — and  blood  may  be  taken  to  a  very 
large  extent ;  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  ounces, 
nay  even  more,  may  require  to  be  taken  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  hours,  [f  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  only  be  abstracted,  the  patient 
seldom  obtains  much  benefit;  depletion 
will  avail  us  little  unless  a  decided  impres- 
sion be  made  on  the  system  generally.  We 
observe  that  a  patient  will  bear  the  loss 
of  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  under  apo- 
plexy, as  well  as  puerperal  convulsions, 
without  fainting  being  produced,  than  in 
almost  any  other  affection.  Venesection, 
however,  liad  better  hot  be  attempted  dur- 
ing the  violence  of  the  jiaroxvsm,  for  the 
struggles  of  the  patient  will  most  likely 
prevent  its  being  properly  and  beneficially 
performed.  We  may  content  ourselves 
with  guarding  her  as  perfectly  as  possible 
until  the  fit  subsides;  and  when  it  has 
passed  over,  and  the  patient  lies  in  a  state 
of  coma,  or  consciousness  is  somewhat 
returning,  the  operation  will  be  easy.  Her 
head  and  shoulders  should  be  raised 
as  high  as  conveniently  may  be,  a 
free  opening  made  in  one  or  both  arms, 
and  the  blood  allowed  to  run  in  a  full 
stream.  At  first  it  will  probably  flow 
sluggishly,  and  dark  in  colour;  afterwards 
it  will  come  more  freely,  and  of  a  more 
natural  appearance;  and  it  should  not  be 
restrained  until  a  sensible  effect  be  maae 
ui)ou  the  pulse,  or  commencing  pallor  of 
the  lijjs  indicate  approaching  faintness. 
The  probability  is,  that  from  twenty  to 
thirty  ounces  will  be  abstracted  before  this 
eflect  is  produced.  The  quantity,  within 
a  certain  moderation,  should  not  be  regard- 
ed ;  graduated  vessels  in  such  a  case,  to 
measuie  the  loss  by,  are  not  required; 
any  thing  nearest  at  hand  will  serve  our 
purpose  equally  well. 

Our  next  indication  is  to  procure  copi- 
ous evacuations  from  the  bowels  as  early 
as  possible.  If  the  patient  be  sensible, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  administering 
medicine  for  this  object  by  the  mouth ; 
but   if  she  remains  still  under  coma,  she 
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may  perhaps  be  unable  to  swallow.  An 
attempt  may,  nevertheless,  be  made  to  get 
some  cathartic  into  the  stomach ;  and 
■with  this  view,  ten  or  twelve  strains  of  ca- 
lomel may  be  mixed  with  a  little  susjar, 
and  i)at  upon  the  ttmgue;  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  infusion  of  senna  and  jalaj) 
may  be  exhibited  every  half  hour,  till 
stools  are  produced.  The  jirobability  is 
that  some  part  will  pass  down  :  for  in 
most  instances,  if  we  watch  the  proper 
opportunity,  deglutition  may  be  accom- 
plished. In  case,  however,  this  cannot  be 
effected,  a  strong  purgative  enema  may 
be  injected,  and  repeated  if  necessary.  By 
some,  emetics  have  been  recommended  j 
but  unless  there  were  indications  of  the 
stomach  containing  undigested  food  in 
some  quantity,  I  think  emetics  not 
called  for.  Though  the  patient  may 
be  relieved  for  a  time,  we  are  not  to  ex- 
pect an  immediate  cessation  of  tlie  fits; 
a  fresh  attack  will  most  likely  occur, 
moderated  or  not  in  intensity,  according  to 
circumstances ;  for  which,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  short  time,  another  bleeding  may  be 
required ;  nor  should  we  hesitate  to  have 
recourse  to  the  lancet  a  second  or  even  a 
third  time,  if  the  arterial  system  regains 
its  power.  As  an  auxiliary  of  no  mean 
consideration,  the  hair  may  be  taken  off, 
and  cold  applied  to  the  head;  and  the 
shoulders  should  be  kept  in  an  elevated 
position.  Both  Gooch  and  Blundell  speak 
of  the  advantage  sometimes  derived  from 
drawing  the  woman's  person  ])artly  over 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  pouring  water 
unspanngly  on  the  head. 

I  think  it  useless,while  the  violence  of  the 
convulsions  lasts, to  attempt  the  application 
of  cupping-glasses  to  the  back  of  the  neck, 
or  even  leeches  to  the  temples;  or  to  blister 
the  shaved  head,  or  nape  of  the  neck. 
The  contortions  of  the  patient's  body 
would  prevent  the  glasses  being  fixed,  and 
there  would  be  a  great  chance  of  their  be- 
ing broken  even  if  properly  a])plied.  It 
would  certainly  be  less  difficult  to  apply 
leeches,  but  they  are  too  slow  in  acting 
for  our  present  purpose,  and  the  urgency  of 
the  case  requires  more  prompt  and  effec- 
tual means.  The  same  disadvantages  at- 
tach to  blisters  even  in  an  increa.sed  de- 
gree. Not  that  I  object  to  local  depletion ; 
it  is  certainly  desirable  to  relieve  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain  by  any  method  in  our  pos- 
session ;  but  general  bleeding  is  far  ])re- 
ferableto  the  less  powerful  resources.  Pro- 
vided, then,  the  symi)to)ns  are  but  little 
alleviated,  while  delivery  is  impossible,  or 
■would  be  attended  witli  much  hazard,  we 
may  0])en  the  temporal  artery,  or  (what  I 
think  better)  the  jugular  vein;  and  thus 
secure  the  advantages  both  of  general  and 
local  depletion  at  the  same  time. 

But   we  may  be  fearful  of  taking  any 


more  blood  either  from  the  arm  or  nearer 
to  the  seat  of  distress,  while  yet  the  con- 
vulsive fits  continue  unabated  in  their  se- 
verity :  under  such  a  case,  we  have  only 
one  other  resource — delivery,  if  it  can  be 
effected.  Emptying  the  uterus  will  usually 
put  a  stop  to  the  fits  at  any  rate  for  a 
time;  and  if  there  be  no  permanent  injury 
done  to  the  brain,  it  will  generally  miti- 
gate them  most  materially.  According  to 
the  progress  the  labour  has  made,  must  be 
the  means  we  employ  for  this  object. 
Thus,  if  the  foetal  head  be  down  in  the 
pelvis,  so  that  we  can  feel  an  ear,  we  may 
nave  recourse  to  the  short  forceps;  if  it  be 
not  within  their  scope,  the  long  forceps 
may  be  employed;  and  if  it  remain  en- 
tirely above  the  brim,  we  may  be  driven  to 
the  use  of  the  perforator.  Again  :  should 
the  membranes  be  unbroken,  we  may  turn 
the  child  and  deliver  by  the  feet.  Of  all 
these  means,  we  should  much  prefer  de- 
livery by  the  forceps,  if  it  could  be  effected 
without  injury;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
operation  is  rendered  very  difficult,  and  in 
no  small  degree  hazardous,  by  the  violent 
contortions  accompanying  each  tit,  and 
the  incessant  movements  of  the  person 
in  the  interval  of  the  paroxysms,  which  is 
mostly  present  when  delivery  is  required. 
Althoiigh,  then,  the  alternative  offered  by 
craniotomy  is  painful  to  contemplate,  we 
should  have  recourse  to  it  rather  than  run 
the  ri.sk  of  inflicting  extensive  injury  on 
the  mother's  person.  The  child,  indeed,  as 
I  have  just  said,  is  frequently  born  still, 
after  the  mother  has  suffered  from  convul- 
sions; but  the  chance  of  its  previous 
death  would  not  warrant  us  in  taking 
the  perforator  in  hand  if  delivery  could 
be  accomplished  safely  by  any  other  means. 
Neither  is  the  operation  of  turning  un- 
der convulsions  free  from  objections.  It 
would  be  most  unwise  to  attempt  its  per- 
formance if  the  head  were  engaged  in  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis — if  the  membranes  had 
been  ruptured  for  some  hours,  and  the 
uterus  was  strongly  contracted  round  the 
child's  body;  because  of  the  difficulty  we 
must  experience,  and  the  danger  we  must 
necessarily  encounter.  Nor  would  it  be 
judicious  to  attempt  the  forcible  dilatation 
of  the  OS  uteri  by  the  hand ;  especially  if 
it  be  rigid.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  re- 
mote cause  probably  exists  in  the  uterus, 
and  that  the  fits  owe  their  origin  to  irrita- 
tion propagated  from  that  organ  to  the 
brain,  we  should  be  most  cautious  not  to 
add  anotlier  source  of  irritation  by  our  ma- 
nual endeavours.  Under  such  a  state  of 
things,  bleeding  should  be  carried  to  its 
fullest  extent,  rather  than  delivery  be  at- 
temjitcd.  If,  indeed,  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  I)e  open  and  flaccid,  offering  little 
or  no  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
hand — if  the   membranes  be    still  entire, 
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and  delivery  became  necessary — turning 
might  be  undertaken  with  every  prospect 
of  a  happy  termination. 

Even  the  em])tying  of  the  uterus,  how- 
ever, does  not  always  put  a  period  to  the 
fits;  though  they  generally  become  less 
violent  when  the  labour  is  perfected.  If 
they  continue  equally  as  strong  after  the 
birth  as  before,  whether  the  delivery  has 
been  natural  or  artificial,  I  should  suspect 
that  some  lesion  had  taken  place  within 
the  brain,  and  should  look  upon  the  case  as 
almost  hopeless.  Still,  a  continuance  of 
the  same  means  may  be  used,  in  a  modified 
degree;  leeches,  cupping  (if  it  can  be  ac- 
complished), and  blisters,  may  now  be  had 
recourse  to,  or  mustard  cataplasms  to  the 
feet  or  calves  of  the  legs,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  cold  applications  to  the  head, 
and  a  continuance  of  purgative  medi- 
cines by  the  mouth,  or  in  enema.  The 
same  plan  will  also  be  found  effica- 
cious in  relieving  the  violent  headache, 
which  often  remains  for  some  days 
after  a  convulsive  attack  ;  and  which  gra- 
dually disappears  under  such  treatment, 
aided  by  perfect  quietude,  a  darkened 
apartment,  elevated  position  of  the  ujjper 
part  of  the  trunk,  and  the  sparest  diet 
consistent  with  the  due  performance  of 
the  various  functions  of  the  body.  When 
recovery  takes  place  it  is  mostly  perfect, 
gradually  brought  about,  and  no  trace  re- 
mains of  the  serious  attack  the  patient  has 
suffered.  Merriman,  indeed,  mentions 
having  known  two  or  three  instances  of 
mania  occurring  as  soon  as  the  convul- 
sions ceased,  and  remaining  for  some 
weeks,  yet  the  patients  ultimately  got  well ; 
and  another  of  true  chronic  epilepsy, 
which  continued  for  some  years,  until  the 
woman  died  of  pulmonary  disease.  In 
one  case  that  I  attended,  furious  mania 
came  on  on  the  ninth  day  after  delivery, 
and  continued  for  a  week :  the  woman 
subsequently  perfectly  recovered.  Chronic 
epilepsy  has  not  happened  as  a  sequela  of 
puerperal  convulsions  under  my  own  ob- 
servation ;  but  I  have  known  one  instance 
in  which  the  fits  ap])eared  in  three  suc- 
cessive pregnancies.  Dewees  mentions  a 
case  in  which  the  third  and  fifth  labours 
were  attended  with  convulsions,  as  well  as 
the  first;  and  he  attributes  the  return  to 
neglect  of  proper  management  during  the 
last  weeks  of  pregnancy.  Both  Perfect 
and  Portal,  also,  as  well  as  Baudelocque 
and  Capuron,  have  put  instances  on  re- 
cord, of  convulsions  attacking  the  same 
patient  in  subsequent  labours. 

The  contrast  between  the  fatality  of  the 
cases  now  met  with,  and  those  put  on  re- 
cord by  Saviard  and  others  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  Smcllie,  Perfect,  and 
Spence,  in  the  last,  cannot  but  be  a  subject 
of  high  gratulation  to  the  practitioners  of 


the  present  day.  Hunter  used  to  say,  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  patients  attacked 
with  tliis  disease  died.  From  Parr's  Me- 
dical Dictionary  we  learn  that  six  out  of 
ten  of  the  cases  terminated  fatally.  Ja- 
cobs tells  us  that  none  recovered ;  and  in 
a  small  work,  "  The  Clinical  Guide,"  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Nisbet  in  1«00,— a  book  not 
generally  known,  though  containing  many 
highly  useful  practical  remarks, — we  read, 
that  when  coma  accompanies  the  fits,  the 
disease  "  generally,  though  not  always, 
proves  fatal." 

Few,  comi)aratively,  under  good  care, 
now  terminate  unfortunately;  and  the  fa- 
vourable results  are  to  be  attributed  to  tiie 
extent  to  which  bleeding  and  other  eva- 
cuant  means  are  carried.  Gooch  used  to 
say  that  he  never  had  lost  a  patient  un- 
der convulsions,  when  free  bleeding  had 
been  i)ractised;  but  that  all  tJie  women 
who  had  died  under  his  observation  had 
been  bled  insufficiently.  Eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  used  to  be  consi- 
dered as  much  as  it  was  safe  to  abstract ; 
and  the  principal  reliance  was  placed  on 
antispasmodic  and  nervous  remedies,  as  they 
were  called,  consisting  principally  of  ;i?ther, 
ammonia,  camphor,  musk,  castor,  and 
opium.  Such  medicines,  as  being  stimuli, 
must  add  to  the  danger,  by  increasing  the 
power  of  the  circulating  organs,  and  throw- 
ing more  blood  on  the  already  over-loaded 
brain ;  and  all,  especially  opium,  seem  per- 
fectly inadmissible  during  the  continuance 
of  the  convulsive  paroxysms. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  Professor  Burns 
that  "  opium  is  highly  dangerous,"  and, 
indeed,  "  to  be  avoided,  as  the  most  fatal 
agent  that  can  be  employed."  The  whole 
of  the  chapter  on  convulsions  in  his  woi-k 
I  would  recommend  to  your  most  attentive 
perusal. 

My  father  was  one  of  the  first  practi- 
tioners in  London  who  strongly  insisted 
on  the  depleting  practice  being  carried  to 
the  extent  now  almost  universally  adopted; 
and  the  advantage  of  this  system  is 
acknowledged  by  every  practical  man. 
Some  of  the  earlier  French  authors,  how- 
ever, were  strong  advocates  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  large  bleeding,  and  Puzos  par- 
ticularly insists  on  its  necessity.  The 
accidental  loosening  of  the  bandage  tied 
round  the  arm  after  venesection,  seemed 
to  give  Dr.  Denman  the  first  idea  of  the 
value  of  larger  losses  of  blood  than  were 
at  that  time  practised.  Highly  valuable, 
however,  as  the  lancet  is  under  such  a 
state,  it  may  still  be  abused:  rashness 
must  be  deprecated  here  as  well  as  in  other 
diseases ;  and  no  more  blood  should  be 
taken  than  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  ef- 
fect desired,  whatever  the  quantity  may  be. 

We  should  be  prepared  to  expect  that  a 
patient,  after  having  suffered  a  convulsive 
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seizure,  would  have  no  remembrance  of 
any  thing  that  occurred  subsequently  to 
the  attack  until  the  time  that  slie  regained 
her  sensiijility  ;  and  we  not  only  tiud  tliis 
to  be  the  case,  but  the  disease  seems  fre- 
quently to  wipe  away  all  recollection  of 
events  that  happened  some  time  before  the 
accession  of  the  iits,  while  she  was  per- 
fectly conscious.  Thus  I  have  known  more 
than  one  instance  of  a  woman  apparently 
well  when  delivered,  wlio  (having  become 
the  subject  of  convulsions  a  few  hours 
after)  on  the  restoration  of  her  faculties,  had 
no  recollection  of  her  labour,  and  was  only 
couvinced  that  she  was  delivered  by  her 
child  being  brought  to  her.  ]\Iy  father 
mentions  a  ease  in  v\]Hch,  "although  the 
lady  at  the  time  of  her  delivery  appeared 
in  perfect  health,  she  had  no  recollection 
whatever,  after  her  recovery,  of  tlie  occur- 
rences during  her  labour,  or  indeed  of  those 
of  .oiiie  daun  preceding  that  event :  they  ap- 
peared a  blank  in  her  existence."  Blindness 
and  deafness,  continuing  for  some  days, 
are  no  uncommon  consequences  of  convul- 
sions. Dcnman  mentions,  that  in  almost 
every  case  which  he  had  seen,  there  was 
evidently,  after  delivery,  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  abdominal  inflammation.  Gooeh 
also  states,  that  peritonitis  often  follows 
puerperal  convulsions.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  made  the  same  remark. 

Of  forty -three  women  whom  I  have  my 
self  seen  under  puerperal  convulsions,  in 
ten  cases  the  fits  attacked  the  patient  be- 
fore labour  pains  came  on  ;  in  twenty-four, 
during  labour  itself;  and  in  nine,  after  tlie 
birth  was  perfected.  Thirty  of  these  wo- 
men were  delivered  naturally ;  five  by  the 
forceps;  three  by  craniotomy;  four  by 
turning ;  and  one  by  the  blunt  hook. 
Thirty-six  recovered  perfectly  ;  seven  died : 
one  was  a  twin  case.  Of  the  children, 
twenty-one  were  born  living;  twenty-three 
dead.  About  two  cases  out  of  three  were 
first  pregnancies.  Of  those  who  died,  in 
one  instance  I  found  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  extravasated  under  the  arachnoid 
membrane,  which  had  escai)ed  from  a  rup- 
tured vessel  in  the  pia  mater,  situated  be- 
tween the  convolutions  of  the  posterior 
lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain. 

Hiisterical  convubions. — Nervous  and  irri- 
table women  are  liable  occasionally  during 
labour,  but  more  particularly  under  preg- 
nanc3',  to  convulsive  fits  of  a  much  less 
dangerous  kind  than  that  which  I  have 
just  described,  whicli  seem  not  to  origi- 
nate in  pressure  sustained  by  the  brain, 
and  for  the  removal  of  which  such  violent 
remedies  are  not  required.  In  these  the 
spasmodic  aflection  is  confined  to  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  and  extremities, 
seldom  affecting  the  face  :  there  is  not  the 
same  violent  disturbance  of  the  sensorium, 
nor  the  same  turgescence  of  the  vessels  of 


the  head,  nor  the  same  hideousness  of 
aspect.  There  is  a  sensation  of  globus, 
pal])itation  of  the  heart,  and  a  discharge 
of  flatus  on  the  termination  of  the  fit. 
The  muscles  of  the  back  seem  to  be  the 
princii)al  seat  of  spasm,  so  that  the  trunk 
is  bent  backwards,  in  the  form  of  an  arch; — 
a  state  of  things  mentioned  both  by 
Devvees  and  Burns,  as  strongly  characte- 
ristic of  the  hysterical  kind.  Such  eases 
frequently  depend  on  irritation  existing  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  may  generally  be 
relieved  by  brisk  purging,  the  dashing  of 
cold  water  on  the  face,  and  warm  frictions, 
or  stimulating  applications,  to  the  sto- 
mach, abdomen,  and  back.  Some  of  the 
medicines  which  I  have  just  enumerated 
may  be  of  service  in  this  variety,  and  an 
assafcetida  injection  has  sometimes  at  ouce 
cut  short  the  disease.  This  latter  remedy 
I  have  also  occasionally  found  useful  in 
removing  the  headache  generally  subse- 
quent to  an  attack  of  true  convulsions. 

Apoplexy  under  labour,  and  during  the 
last  few  weeks  of  pregnancy,  unattended 
with  convulsive  action,  is  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  met  with. 

The  sympt<uns  are  those  characteristic 
of  the  same  disease  under  ordinary  states 
of  system;  nor  does  the  case  require  any 
other  than  the  common  treatment.  Both 
during  the  continuance  of  the  convulsive 
paroxysms,  as  well  as  after  their  cessation, 
while  the  patient  still  remains«in  a  state 
of  imj)erfcct  consciousness,  it  is  quite  ne- 
cessary that  the  bladder  should  be  carefully 
attended  to ;  as  it  may  become  inordinately 
distended,  and  perhaps  serious  mischief 
may  ensue.  Some,  with  La  Motte,  have 
even  attributed  an  attack  of  convulsions 
to  over-distention  of  this  viscus,  as  a  cause. 

RrrxrRE  of  the  iterus. 
Average  frequency; — sititation  and  direc- 
tion of  the  rent. — Occasionally  the  uterus 
bursts,  its  structure  gives  way,  and  a 
rent  is  formed  in  its  substance :  an  acci- 
dent of  the  most  ftu'midable  nature,  and 
which,  by  far  most  generally,  terminates 
fatally.  Rupture  of  the  uterus  is  certainly 
a  very  rare  accident ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  both  that  it  has  often  been  the  un- 
detected cause  of  death,  and  also  that, 
when  known  to  the  attendant,  it  has  not 
unfrequently  been  concealed  from  mis- 
taken feelings  of  policy.  Burns  states  that 
its  frequency  has  been  calculated  at  1  in 
940  cases.  Out  of  33,348  cases,  however, 
delivered  by  the  midwives  of  the  Royal 
Maternity  Charity  within  the  last  thirteen 
years,  partly  under  my  father's  superin- 
tcndeiU'C,  and  partly  under  my  own  (when 
an  occurrence  of  the  kind  could  not  have 
hajqiened  without  our  knowledge),  we  have 
only  had  eight  instances  of  rupture  of  the 
uterus  or  vagina,  being  one  in  about  4168 
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labours.  The  rent  may  take  place  at  any 
part  of  the  uterine  structure — the  fundus, 
the  bod^',  the  cervix,  or  the  mouth,  may 
give  way.  It  varies  also  considerably 
in  its  direction,  being  sometimes  longi- 
tudinal, at  others  transverse,  or  oblique  ; — 
specimens  of  each  variety  are  before 
you.  The  vagina  may  be  implicated  or 
remain  uninjured.  The  laceration  may 
pass  through  the  whole  structure  of  the 
uterus,  and  involve  both  membranes,  an 
extensive  comniunieation  being  made  at 
once  with  the  abfloniinal  cavity;  or  the 
peritoneum  may  be  lacerated,  and  the 
parenchyma  only  slightly  torn;— or,  again, 
a  large  rent  may  extend  through  the  inner 
membrane  and  the  parenchymatous  struc- 
ture, while  the  ])eritoneuni  continues  en- 
tire, the  blood  w  hieh  is  eii'used  being  pent 
up  below  it,  and  not  extravasated  into  the 
general  cavity  of  the  belly.  I  have  seen 
instances  of  each  of  these  kinds.  It  is 
most  usual  for  the  laceration  to  take  place 
through  all  the  structuies  at  once.  The 
rupture  may  be  instantaneous  or  more  gra- 
dual ;  a  large  rent,  sufficient  to  allow  the 
cliild  to  escape  into  the  abdomen,  may 
happen  in  an  instant,  or  a  small  aperture 
may  first  be  made,  and  gradually  increased 
with  each  return  of  uterine  contraction, 
until  it  has  acquired  a  size  sufficient  to 
permit  the  passage  of  the  whole  foetal 
body  out  of  the  uterine  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity. 

Causes. — Rujiture  of  the  uterus  may  be 
jtroduced  by  the  violence  of  the  uterine 
efforts  themselves — the  viscus  bursting  un- 
der its  own  inordinate  action ; — or  it  may  be 
the  consequence  of  forcible  and  improperly- 
conducted  attempts  to  turn,  under  a 
shoulder  or  other  presentation ;  of  which 
sad  catastrophe  I  have  unfortunately  seen 
more  than  one  instance; — or,  again,  it  may 
be  caused  by  instruments,  in  the  hands  of 
the  ignorant,  the  careless,  or  the  inconsi- 
derately rash.  I  cannot  think  with  I-a 
Motte  and  Levret,  that  the  struggles  of  the 
child  can  ever  occasion  it. 

Occurs  to  all  hinds  ofpatients, and  at  all  periods 
of  labour. — This  accident  may  occur  to  wo- 
men bearing  a  first  or  subsequent  children  ; 
to  the  young,  as  well  as  those  more  ad- 
vanced in  life — to  the  plethoric  and  the 
debilitated— to  the  healthy  and  the  ailing. 
But  of  the  many  cases  to  which  I  have 
been  called,  I  have  only  known  one  in- 
stance in  which  it  happened  during  a  first 
labour.  It  may  takeplace  as  well  under  a 
head,  a  breech,  or  a  transverse  jiresenta- 
tion,  and  at  any  period  of  the  labour.  It 
has  been  known  to  happen  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  process,  when  the 
OS  uteri  had  not  acquired  a  dilatation  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  a  shilling.  A  prepara- 
tion of  ruptured  uterus   was  once  sent  to 


my  father,  in  whieli  the  child  and  mem- 
branes had  passed  into  the  peritoneal  ca- 
vity before  the  os  uteri  could  admit  two 
fingers.  Mr.  Kite  published  a  case,  in  1795, 
of  rupture  of  the  uterus  at  seven  months, 
occurring  at  the  very  commencement  of 
labour:  the  case  terminated  favourably. 
Most  likely,  in  both  these  instances,  there 
was  disease  in  the  uterine  structure— a 
softening  or  thinning  of  texture,  for  in- 
stance, consequent  on  inflammation;  for 
wc  cannot  suppose  that  the  healthy  womb 
would,  by  its  own  powers,  lacerate  its 
substance  before  the  membranes  of  the 
ovum  had  given  way ;  and  w  bile  its  mouth 
was  nndilated. 

liaceration  of  the  uterus  is  most  likely 
to  happen  to  a  patient  who  has  had  three 
or  four  children,  who  possesses  a  slightly 
distorted  pelvis,  and  who  has  been  in 
strong  labour  a  number  of  hours. 

Although  the  rent  may  take  place  in 
any  portion  of  the  organ,  its  most  fre- 
quent seat  is  at  the  neck,  either  at  the  poste- 
rior part,  opposite  the  prominence  of  the 
sacrum,  or  anteriorly,  behind  the  symphy- 
sis pubis.  The  direction  is  also  mostly 
transverse,  or  slightly  oblique.  I  think  it 
is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this  being  the 
most  usual  situation  of  the  injury ;  for 
since,  during  the  latter  part  of  gesta- 
tion, the  womb  rests  upon  the  pelvic  brim, 
if  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  dip  too 
far  forward,  or  the  ridge  of  the  pubes 
be  prcternaturally  sharp,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  uterine  struc- 
ture may  be  affected,  that  inflamma- 
tion may  occur  as  a  consequence  of  pres- 
sure, and  that  a  thinning  or  softening  of 
the  substance  may  be  induced ;  and  under 
these  circumstances,  should  the  structure 
give  way  at  all,  it  is  likely  that  the 
weakened  part  v.  ill  be  the  first  to  suffer. 

Denman,  indeed,  says,  that  "  indepen- 
dently of  disease,  tlie  uterus  may  be  worn 
through  mechanically,  in  long  and  severe 
labours,  by  pressure  and  attrition  between 
the  head  of  the  child  and  the  projecting 
bones  of  a  distorted  pelvis;  esijecially  if 
they  be  drawn  into  points,  or  a  sharp 
edge."  One  or  other  of  these  causes  alsomay 
explain  why  we  more  frequently  meet  with 
laceration  of  the  uterus  when  the  pelvis  is 
slightly  contracted,  in  the  conjugate  dia- 
meter at  the  brim,  than  when  the  distor- 
tion is  excessive.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  by  a  fall,  or  other  accident, 
the  uterus  may  be  so  much  injured  as  to 
induce  a  degree  of  disease  that  will  pre- 
dispose it  to  lacerate  at  that  spot  where 
the  blow  was  inflicted,  when  it  takes  on  it- 
self expulsive  action. 

Siimptoms. — The  symptoms  of  ruptured 
uterus  are  strongly  characteristic  of  some 
violent  injury  sustained;  and  they  may  be 
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divided  into  tlie  local  and  more  general 
marks.  The  history-  of  the  case  will  be 
somewhat  of  this  kind  : — 

A  woman  who  has  probably  borne  two  or 
three  children — who  has  generally  sufiered 
lingering  labours — who  we  know  possesses 
a  small  jielvis — ami  for  ■vhose  saftty  we 
are  consequently  more  than  usually  solicit- 
ous— is  most  likely  going  on  well  in  labour, 
having  boinie,  with  fortitude  and  good  spi- 
rits, a  number  of  strong  expulsive  jiains; 
when,  in  the  acme  of  one  of  these  power- 
ful contractions,  she  suddenly  shrieks, 
cries  out  that  something  has  given  way 
within  her,  and  expresses  herself  as  being 
in  violent  agony.  It  is  said  that  this  rend- 
ing sensation  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
noise  distinctly  audible  to  the  attendants 
in  the  room;  but  as  I  was  never  present 
when  the  accident  happened,  I  have  no 
opportunity  of  verifying  or  refuting  the 
assertion  by  my  own  observation.  From 
that  time,  all  proper  uterine  action  ceases, 
or  becomes  very  much  diminished.  If  an 
extensive  rent  is  formed  at  once,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the  labour-pains  will  be  in- 
stantly suspended  ;  but  if  it  be  only  slight 
in  the  first  instance,  they  will  most  likely 
be  continued  for  some  little  time,  though 
their  character  will  be  more  feeble,  and 
with  each  return  of  contraction  there  will 
be  an  increase  in  the  laceration.  Should 
the  pains  of  parturition  entirely  cease, 
their  place  will  Ijc  supplied  by  a  new  pain, 
referred  to  one  fixed  spot,  constant,  most 
agonizing,  and  much  more  diflicult  to 
bear  than  the  throes  of  labour. 

There  is  seldom  observed,  consequent 
upon  the  accident,  a  copious  flow  of  san- 
guineous discharge.  You  would  suppose, 
ii  priori,  as  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  are  so 
large,  that  when  they  arc  torn,  blood 
would  be  poured  out  rapidly  from  the 
lacerated  surfaces,  in  a  somewhat  similar 
way  as  when  the  placenta  is  partially  sepa- 
rated before  or  after  the  child's  birth.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  ;  there  is  seldom  con- 
siderable flooding  as  a  consequence  of 
lacerated  uterus,  and  sometimes  there  is  no 
increase  of  discharge  whatever.  Even 
should  the  vessels  bleed  freely,  their  con- 
tents need  not  escape  externally  ;  for  the 
head  of  the  child  may  be  so  blocking  up 
the  pelvis  as  to  prevent  the  exit  of  the 
fluid  through  the  vagina,  and  it  may  be 
efl"used  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

On  making  an  examination  soon  after 
this  new  pain  is  comi>lained  of,  we  shall 
usually  find  that  the  head,  which  could  be 
easily  detected  at  our  previous  examina- 
tions, can  now  only  just  be  touched, 
or  it  may  have  receded  completely  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  finger,  so  as  to  chide  our 
search.  This  is -owing  to  the  admission 
of  the  child's  body  more  or  less  within  the 


peritoneal  cavity,  through  the  rent  thus 
artificially  made.  We  are  not,  however, 
to  expect  this  as  an  universal  symptom  ; 
though  when  it  does  occur,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered the  strongest  diagnostic  mark  we 
can  obscr\  e ;  because  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  head  may  have  previously  become 
locked  in  the  pelvis  by  the  contractions  of 
the  uterus;  and  if  it  be  firmly  jammed,  it 
is  impossible  that  it  can  free  itself  so  as  to 
recede.  We  must  not  confound  the  entire 
disappearance  of  the  head  out  of  the 
finger's  reach  under  this  accident  with  the 
alternate  advance  and  retreat  that  takes 
place  in  natural  labour,  which  I  have 
already  told  you  is  highly  desirable,  in 
order  that  the  soft  parts  may  be  at  inter- 
vals relieved  from  pressure.  I  have  known 
some  embarrassment  produced  in  the  mind 
of  a  young  practitioner  by  such  a  circum- 
stance; but  those  who  have  attended  to 
the  phenomena  of  natural  labour,  can 
scarcely  fall  into  this  kind  of  error. 

Occasionally,  then,  it  will  happen  that 
the  whole  of  the  child's  body  at  once 
escapes  through  the  rent  into  the  abdo- 
minal cavity ;  nay,  the  same  strong  con- 
traction that  caused  the  rupture  has  ex- 
pelled both  child  and  i)laeenta  into  the 
peritoneal  sac;  and  the  uterus  continuing 
to  act,  they  have  both  been  enclosed  in  a 
shut  cavity,  to  which  there  is  no  outlet. 
In  a  ease  that  occurred  within  the  know- 
ledge of  my  father,  the  foetus  was  expelled 
into  the  belly  through  the  rent,  and  by  the 
same  uterine  effort  the  placenta  was  thrown 
into  the  world  through  the  vagina,  I  was 
called  to  a  case  lately,  in  which,  although 
the  head  originally  presented,  the  child 
was  born  by  the  breech.  The  laceration 
took  place  at  the  cervix  uteri,  implicat- 
ing also  the  vagina,  while  the  head  was 
entirely  above  the  brim ;  it  escaped 
through  the  new-made  opening,  and  the 
fundus  continuing  to  contract,  the  breech 
was  forced  down"  into  the  situation  the 
head  originally  occupied :  an  evolution 
was  thus  spontanously  made,  and  the 
breech  passed  into  the  ))elvis:  the  child 
was  eventually  extracted  with  some  difli- 
culty.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  the 
same  contraction  that  caused  the  lace- 
ration expelled  the  child  into  the  world. 

Whenever  the  foetus  has  thus  escaped  j 
more  or  less  out  of  the  uterus  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  its  limbs  may  be 
traced  through  the  abdominal  i)arietcs; 
the  breech,  legs,  and  pcrhai)s  the  arms, 
may  be  felt  tolerably  distinctly. 

The  symptoms  I  "have  just  enumerated 
are  particular  signs,  and  belong  exclusively 
to  the  easewe  are  considering;  but  there  are 
others  of  a  more  general  character,  which 
soon  take  place,  and  are  themselves  also 
highly  characteristic  of  the  accident.    The 
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general  symptoms,  then,  are  exactly  such 
as  we  should  exjiect  to  meet  witli  in  cases 
of  violent  injury  to  any  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.  The  pulse  soon  lla^s,  it  becomes 
very  quick,  irregular, and  so  feeble  as  to  be 
Scarcely  perceptible;  the  resi)iration  be- 
comes hurried,  laboured,  and  painful ;  the 
countenance  anxious  and  dejected ;  the 
eyes  sunken,  dull,  and  inexpressive;  the 
belly  swells  rapidly,  and  almost  imme- 
diately becomes  very  tender  to  the  touch. 
Vomiting-  of  a  dark-coloured  matter  super- 
venes, Sfunetimes  almost  instantaneously, 
sometimes  at  a  later  period;  there  is  ge- 
nerally hiccough ;  the  extremities  become 
cold  and  insensible ;  a  cold  sweat  breaks 
out  on  the  face,  forehead,  neck,  and  chest ; 
and  the  patient  gradually  sinks  in  a  very 
few  hours  from  the  accident. 

Pioo:nosis. — Although  this  accident  is  the 
most  dangerous  that  can  happen  to  any  of 
the  pelvic  viscera  under  labour,  except 
rupture  of  the  bladder,  still  it  is  not  to  be 
considered  necessarily  fatal  ;  many  cases 
of  recovery  are  on  record,  detailed  by 
Douglas,  Heister,  Mad.  La  Chapelle,  Kite, 
(which  latter  I  have  already  cited,)  and 
others ;  but,  to  come  nearer  to  our  own 
times,  Hamilton  has  met  with  one,  so 
also  has  Blundell.  My  father  has  seen 
three  cases,  detailed  at  length  in  the  second 
part  of  his  Practical  Observations ; — all 
these  women  became  subsequently  preg- 
nant ;  one  of  them  he  himself  attended 
twice  afterwards  in  labour;  another  died 
of  flooding,  undelivered,  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  month  of  gestation.  On 
opening  the  body,  we  detected  in  the 
uterus  a  cicatrix,  running  in  an  ob- 
lique direction,  at  the  anterior  part, 
which  evidenced  the  union  that  had 
taken  place  after  the  rupture.  Dr.  Col- 
lins has  detailed  two  fortunate  cases 
in  the  Dublin  Medical  Transactions.  BIr. 
Dunn,  of  Scarborough,  related  a  case 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  of  last 
year,  in  which  the  woman  got  well,  and 
had  two  children  afterwards.  I  have  been 
unfortunate  in  the  eases  I  have  been  called 
to,  not  one  patient  having  survived.  Two 
I  have  delivered  whom  I  expected  might 
recover,  one  living  a  week  and  the  other 
six  days.  Thus,  although  the  accident 
must  be  considered  as  one  of  a  very  for- 
midable character,  yet  we  are  not  to  give 
the  case  up  as  hopeless :  we  are  both  war- 
ranted in  and  bound  to  make  some  eflbrts 
to  preserve  the  patient. 

Treatment. — There  is  only  one  means, 
however,  that  offers  a  tolerable  chance  of 
life — and  this  is  immediate  delivery.  The 
moment  I  knew  the  accident  had  occurred, 
I  should  that  instant  proceed  to  extract 
the  child,  as  being  the  most  likely  way  to 
save  the  mother,  and  the  only  means  of 
preserving   the  infant.     If  the   head  has 


entered  the  pelvis,  and  has  not  receded,  so 
that  the  long  or  short  forceps  can  be  used, 
the  child  may  be  extracted  by  their 
agency.  But  we  generally  find  that  the 
head  has  receded  beyond  the  reach  of  that 
instrument,  and  we  are  compelled  to  in- 
troduce the  hand  into  the  uterus,  follow 
the  child's  body  through  the  rent  made 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  if  it  have  ■ 
escaped,  search  for  the  feet,  draw  it  by 
their  means  back  through  tlie  same  open- 
ing into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  ex- 
tract it  per  vaginam.  If  it  should  happen 
that  after  the  breech  and  shouldei-s  are 
born  the  head  remains  above  the  brim,  and 
will  not  pass  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  pelvic  bones,  we  must  open 
it  behind  the  ear,  and  extract  it  as  I  have 
before  directed.  If  perforation  become 
necessary  for  the  child's  extraction,  even 
were  it  alive,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  per- 
form it,  however  revolting  to  the  feelings  ; 
but  in  almost  every  instance  of  ruptured 
utenis  on  reeoi-d,  and  in  all  which  1  have 
myself  attended,  the  foetus  has  been  bom 
dead.  Baudelocque  is  the  only  practitioner 
of  authority,  whose  writings  I  am  ac- 
quainted with,  that  disputes  the  propriety 
of  delivery  by  the  feet.  He  states,  that  in 
most  instances  the  foetus  may  be  extracted 
by  the  forceps;  but  that,  if  that  instru- 
ment be  unavailable,  the  abdominal  pa- 
rietes  must  be  divided  in  preference  to  the 
performance  of  the  operation  of  turning. 
He  limits  delivery  by  the  feet  to  those 
cases  where  they  are  found  at  the  os  uteri, 
or  wnere  the  child  remains  entirely  within 
the  uterine  cavity,  or  where  the  vagina 
only  is  ruptured,  the  uterus  itself  being  un- 
injured. I  think  myself  the  British  prac- 
tice far  preferable  to  that  inculcated  by 
Baudelocque.  During  the  passage  of  the 
child  from  the  abdomen  through  the  uterine 
rent,  great  care  must  be  taken  lest  any 
folds  of  intestine  be  brought  down  with  it, 
and  involved  in  the  opening;  because,  on 
the  uterus  contracting,  they  would  neces- 
sarily be  strangulated,  add  very  much  to 
the  present  suffering,  and  dissipate  the 
slight  chance  of  safety  still  remaining. 
An  instance  of  such  a  complication  of  the 
accident  is  recorded  by  Baudelocque,  as 
having  happened  to  M.  Percy. 

Every  circumstance  connected  with  rup- 
ture of  the  uterus  is  agonizing  to  the  ut- 
most extent;  the  suddenness  and  awful 
nature  of  the  accident,  the  rapid  sinking 
of  the  vital  powers,  and  the  almost  certain 
loss  of  the  infant,  all  combine  to  render 
this  a  case  of  most  aggravated  distress. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  horrible  feeling, 
experienced  in  the  delivery  by  the  feet, 
at  the  hand  being  introduced  into  the 
'centre  of  the  abdomen  of  a  living  person. 
Nothing  can  be  more  appalling  than  the 
sensation  communicated  by  the  intestines 
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encircling  and  coiling  ronnd  the  fingers; 
but,  however  horrifyinir  the  idea,  all  feel- 
ings of  repugnance  must  give  way  before 
the  necessity  of  the  case.  It  is  seldom 
under  laceration  of  the  uterus  that  the 
perforator  can  either  be  necessary  or  avail- 
able; for,  if  the  head  be  Iccked  in  the 
pelvis,  which  is  not  often  the  case,  the 
delivery  may  most  probably  be  accom- 
plished by  the  f<2_rceps ;  and  if  it  remain 
entirely  above  the  brim,  it  will  either  have 
receded  out  of  reach,  or  will  be  pushed  up 
on  the  application  of  the  instrument,  and 
not  afford  sufficient  resistance  to  enable  us 
to  perforate  the  cranial  bones;  so  that  the 
forceps,  or  turning,  are  the  means  to  which 
we  must  generally  have  recourse. 

As  soon  as  delivery  has  been  effected, 
a  large  dose  of  opium  must  be  given,  the 
utmost  quietude  must  be  observed,  every 
thing  stimulating  avoided,  and  the  resto- 
rative powers  of  nature  must  be  trusted  to 
for  the  recovery.  I  know  no  medicines 
but  those  of  the  soothing  kind  that  are 
likely  to  be  of  service  ;  and  no  otlier  spe- 
cific means  can  be  adopted  until  inflam- 
matory symptoms  appear,  when  the  case 
must  be  treated  upon  common  principles. 

But  it  is  not  always  possible  to  deliver 
the  patient  by  the  natural  passages.  The 
uterus  may  have  expelled  the  child  and 
placenta  out  of  its  cavity  into  the  abdo- 
men, and  contracted  so  strongly  as  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  the  hand.  Under 
such  a  state  it  would  be  most  injudicious 
to  endeavour  to  extract  the  child  in  the  ' 
ordinary  way;  both  because  of  the  addi- 
tional hazard  which  must  attend  on  any 
attemjit  to  pass  the  hand  into  the  uterine 
cavity;  and  because,  even  were  the  hand 
adn.iitted,  tlie  I'cnt  through  which  the  child 
had  escaped  would  be  so  much  diminished 
in  extent,  by  the  contraction  of  the  pa- 
rietes,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
bringing  the  foetal  body  again  through  it 
without  considerably  increasing  it,  and 
adding  to  the  original  danger. 

In  these  perplexing  cases,  it  becomes  a 
point  of  much  nicety  to  deteixnine  whether 
the  ))atient  should  be  left  to  the  resources 
which  nature  may  supply,  or  whether  any 
means  should  be  taken  for  relieving  the 
abdomeu  from  the  presence  of  the  foetal 
body. 

There  are  many  cases  of  reputed  rup- 
ture of  the  uterus  on  record,  in  which  the 
child  has  been  left  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  and  has  been  evacuated  in  a 
putrid  state  by  abscess,  the  woman  per- 
fectly recovering.  I  am  quite  of  the  opi- 
nion of  Dewees,  that  almost  all  these 
cases  have  been  instances  of  extra-uterine 
conception,  such  as  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  hereafter;  and  not 
cases  of  uterine  impregnation,  attended 
with  rupture  of  the  organ.     1  do  not  mean 


to  deny  the  possibility  of  such  an  occur- 
rence ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  most 
of  those  I  have  read  were  mistaken. 

Feeling  as  I  do  that  to  leave  the  child 
in  the  cavity  of  the  belly  is  almost  certain 
death  to  the  mother,  I  should  seriously 
entertain  the  question  whether  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen  should  be  divided,  and 
the  child  extracted  by  that  means,  or 
whether  the  patient  should  be  abandoned 
to  the  chance  of  what  nature  might  effect; 
and  the  answer  must  depend  entirely  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case. 
If  the  patient  were  in  tolerably  good 
spirits, — if  she  liad  not  suffered  so  great 
a  shock  as  usual  by  the  accident, — parti- 
cularly if,  after  explaining  to  her  what 
had  occurred,  she  were  anxious  for  the 
operation  to  be  performed,  I  should  have 
no  hesitation  in  acceding  to  her  wish. 
But  if  I  found  her  sinking, — if  the  powers 
of  life  were  ebbing  fast,— and  particularly 
if  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  had  elapsed 
since  the  accident,  and  the  movements  of 
the  foetus  had  quite  ceased,— I  should  by 
no  means  sanction  the  incision,  because 
of  the  painful  nature  of  the  operation, 
and  because  I  should  presume  it  would 
avail  nothing,  and  might  probably  has- 
ten her  death.  Much,  then,  must  be 
left  to  your  own  judgment ;  and  your 
determination  must  depend  entirely  on 
the  state  of  the  patient,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  the  child's  being  saved.  For  the 
sake  of  the  infant,  I  would  urge  the  ope- 
ration immediately  after  the  accident 
with  greater  force  than  if  a  quarter  or  half 
an  hour  had  elapsed,  because,  while  there 
is  a  chance  of  the  child's  survival,  its  wel- 
fare must  be  considered  as  well  as  that  of 
the  mother ;  but  after  its  death,  the 
mother,  of  course,  alone  interests  us.  Bau- 
delocque  informs  us,  that  31.  Thibault,  a 
surgeon  of  Mans,  published  a  case  of  the 
recovery  of  the  mother  after  gastrotomy 
had  been  performed,  in  17(58;  that  two 
others  of  the  same  kind  are  recorded  in  the 
Journal  do  Medicine  for  IMay  in  the  same 
year  ;  and  tliat  M.  Lambron,  a  practitioner 
at  Orleans,  twice  operated  successfully  on 
the  same  woman,  who  in  each  labour  suf- 
fered laceration  of  the  uterus.  According 
to  Dewees,  Hamilton  furnishes  us  with 
another ;  Burton  gives  us  one  in  which 
the  child  was  extracted  aliv'e,  although 
the  mother  died;  and  Mr.  Haden  relates 
one  in  '.\hich  both  were  saved. 

Premonitory  sympfoms. — Generally  lace- 
ration of  the  uterus  takes  place,  without 
any  symptoms  indicating  even  tlie  proba- 
bility of  its  occurrence  ;  but  many  premo- 
nitory signs  have  been  noted  by  Crantz, 
I.evret,  and  others,  as  forerunners  of 
the  accident:  these  are  all  most  unsatis- 
factory, and  not  in  the  least  to  be  de- 
pended on.     It  would  be  most  desirable, 
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indeed,  if  some  infallible  precursor  of  this 
dreadful  occurrence  were  discovered,  that 
delivery  might  be  cflected  before  the  lace- 
ration hai)pened,  and  thus  the  peril 
averted.  I  have  seldom  known  a  case  in 
which  the  uterus  ruptured  where  the  at- 
tendant was  not  more  or  less  blamed ;  and 
that7  as  you  may  gatlier  from  what  I  have 
just  advanced,  most  unjustly. 

We  certainly  may  fear  that  laceration 
will  ensue,  if  the  woman  possessing  a 
small  j'clvis  is  in  labour  of  a  third  or 
fourth  child  ;  if  her  previous  labours 
had  been  lingering,  and  more  than  or- 
dinarily painful  ;  if  for  six  or  eight 
hours  she  have  been  suffering  strong  ex- 
pulsive throes,  attended  with  little  pro- 
gress ;  if  she  complain  of  a  violent 
crampy  pain  in  one  particular  part  of  the 
uterus,  increased  under  a  contraction,  but 
never  entirely  disappearing,  particularly  if 
that  should  be  the  spot  opposite  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum.  With  the  pre- 
sence of  such  symptoms,  I  should  say 
there  was  a  probability  that  the  uterus 
had  received  some  injury;  and  I  should 
fear  that  if  the  labour  were  allowed  to  go 
on  unassisted,  the  organ  might  rupture. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  should  con- 
sider myself  warranted  in  having  recourse 
to  delivery  before  the  woman's  powers 
began  to  flag,  provided  the  child  could  be 
extracted  by  the  forceps,  without  injury 
either  to  itself  or  its  parent. 

Though  as  much  averse  as  any  person 
can  be  to  unnecessary  instrumental  inter- 
ference, I  have  applied  the  long  forceps 
with  great  success  in  some  cases  where 
such  a  state  of  things  was  present, — hot 
because  the  patient  was  sinking,  but  be- 
cause of  this  fixed  pain, — dreading  the  pos- 
sibility of  rupture  of  the  uterus. 

LACERATION    OF    TIIK    VAGINA 

is  often  complicated,  with  rupture  of  the 
uterus;  but  occasionally  the  whole  of  its 
coats  burst  while  the  uterus  remains  en- 
tire, and  the  child  escapes  more  or  less 
into  the  abdominal  cavity.  I  was  called 
to  a  case  once  in  which  the  anterior  part 
of  the  vagina  had  given  way  below  the  os 
uteri,  and  the  child  had  escaped  between 
the  uterus  and  bladder  into  the  cavity  of 
the  belly;  both  the  latter  organs  remaining 
uninjured.  I  should  scarcely  have  supposed 
one  or  other  could  have  escaped  a  parti- 
cipation in  the  accident,  if  dissection  had 
not  positively  convinced  me  of  the  fact. 
Such  cases  are  usually  attended  by  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  that  accompany  rup- 
ture of  the  uterus,  and  are  to  be  treated 
exactly  on  the  same  principles. 

But  a  laceration  of  some  of  the  fibres  of 
the  mucous  membrane  and  muscular  coat 
at  the  back  part  of  the  vagina,  sometimes 
takes  jdace,  while  the  head  is  occupying 


the  pelvis.  This  is  most  usual  in  first  la- 
bours, when  rigidity  exists,  and  the  parts 
do  not  distend  with  their  usual  degree  of 
ease. 

The  medical  attendant  may  perhaps  be 
sensible  that  a  laceration  has  occurred ; 
but  it  may  take  place  when  neither  the 
medical  man  nor  the  patient  are  at  all 
aware  of  what  has  happened,  the  pain 
which  the  parts  are  suffering  being  but 
little  increased  by  the  fibres  giving  way. 
After  the  birth  inflammation  will  super- 
vene, the  healing  process  will  be  esta- 
blis'.ied,  and  in  the  next  labour  a  small  ci- 
catrix may  perhaps  be  felt,  which  may  give 
the  first  indication  of  the  previous  occur- 
rence. 

Treatment. — If  the  laceration  were  to  a 
great  extent — if  we  feared  it  might  run 
into  the  rectum,  or  up  to  the  os  uteri,  we 
should  hasten  the  delivery  of  the  child  by  the 
forceps,  provided  they  could  be  used  with 
advantage;  but  ifit  were  trifling,  the  labour 
must  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  the  natural 
way,  the  laceration  being  carefully  watched, 
and  the  perineum  most  assiduously  sup- 
ported when  the  head  comes  to  rest  upon 
it.  After  labour  is  completed,  a  poultice 
may  be  applied :  if  there  be  no  contra- 
indicating  symptoms,  a  full  dose  of  opium 
may  be  given ;  and  the  bowels  should  be 
early  relieved. 

RUPTURE  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

A  more  fatal  accident  even  than  rupture 
of  the  uterus,  is  the  bursting  of  the  bladder 
under  labour,  and  the  evacuation  of  its 
contents  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  lean- 
not  help  thinking  that  this  accident  must 
almost  always  be  the  eff"ect  of  neglect  or 
improper  interference;  it  is  very  seldom 
that  it  can  occur  in  the  hands  of  a  careful 
and  judicious  surgeon.  The  kidneys  under 
lingering  labour  seldom  secrete  the  same 
quantity  of  urine  as  in  the  ordinary  states 
of  the  body,  because  much  of  the  fluids  are 
carried  oft'  by  perspiration ;  and  we  know 
that  the  secretions  of  the  skin  and  urinary 
organs  are  in  a  great  degree  vicarious,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  action  of  the  kidneys 
is  by  no  means  suspended,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  urine  is  constantly  distilling  through 
the  ureters,  and  the  bladder  becomes  at 
length  distended.  If  this  distention  is  al- 
lowed to  proceed  beyond  a  certain  point, 
it  will  burst,  and  the  case  becomes  per- 
fectly hopeless. 

Another  cause  of  laceration  may  be  the 
use  of  instruments  under  a  distended  state. 
If  the  forceps  are  applied  while  the  bladder 
is  full,  the  action  of  the  instrument  is  very 
likely  to  occasion  it  to  burst ;  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  before  particularly  incul- 
cated the  necessity  of  thoroughly  evacuat- 
ing this  viscus  before  any  attempts  at  de- 
livery  are  inade. 
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Symptoms. — When  laceration  of  this  or- 
gan has  taken  place,  the  symptoms  are 
excecdin2;ly  strongly  marked,  and  are  very 
much  like  those  characterizing  a  rupture 
of  the  uterus  ;  the  recession  of  the  child, 
however,  the  heing  able  to  trace  its  limbs 
through  the  abdominal  parieties,  and  an 
increase  of  discharge  through  the  vagina, 
being  wanting ; — they  are,  the  appearance 
of  a  sudden  and  violent  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  bladder,  accompanied  with  a  shriek 
and  a  declaration  by  the  patient  that 
something  has  burst  within  her  ;  a  rapid 
sinking  of  the  powers  of  life ;  a  general 
tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  and  great 
tenderness  of  the  belly.  The  labour  pains, 
which  usually  cease  on  a  rupture  of  the 
uterus,  continue  for  some  short  time,  till 
they  decline  as  a  consequence  of  exhausted 
powers.  The  particular  symptoms  pre- 
sent in  this  case,  and  absent  in  rupture  of 
the  uterus  are,  a  loss  of  the  vesical  tumor 
which  before  could  be  felt  distending  the 
abdominal  parietes,  and  in  its  stead  a  ge- 
neral tumefaction  of  the  whole  cavity. 

Since  rupture  of  the  bladder  is  so  uni- 
versally fatal,  and  since  it  can  usually  be 
prevented  if  proper  attention  be  paid,  it 
becomes  our  duty,  under  lingering  labour 
particularly,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over 
its  state ;  and  if  it  become  immoderately 
full,  to  relieve  it  by  the  catheter. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  urethra 
may  be  a  little  turned  to  one  or  other  side, 
out  of  its  regular  straight  course,  by  tlie 
pressure  of  the  head,  and  difficulty  may  be 
experienced  in  introducing  a  silver  instru- 
ment ;  if  such  an  impediment  should  ex- 
ist, it  must  not  be  overcome  by  force,  but 
a  flexible  male  catheter  must  be  used  in- 
stead.  I  shall,  in  an  after  part  of  the 
course,  speak  more  at  length  on  the  appli- 
cation of  this  instrument. 

It  has  never  occurred  to  me  to  meet  with 
a  case  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  punc- 
ture the  bladder,  owing  to  an  inability  to 
introduce  the  catheter,  but  such  may 
d(jubtlcss  possibly  occur;  and  if  so,  the 
puncture  should  be  made  immediately 
above  the  .symphysis  pubis,  in  the  hope 
that  the  peritoneum  may  escajie  injury; 
for  if  the  bladder  be  much  distended,  the 
peritoneum  will  be  drawn  up,  and  there 
will  be  a  space  above  the  symphysis  pubis 
not  occupied  by  the  membrane. 

Treaimenl. — I  should  be  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve that  a  rui)ture  of  the  bladder  could 
take  place  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  any  of  you  present;  but  it  is 
possible  you  may  be  called  to  such  a  case, 
and  it  is  therefore  right  that  we  should 
not  leave  the  treatment  unconsidered. 
Regarding  the  accident  as  unavoidably  fa- 
tal, and  considering  that  the  woman  will 
most  certainly  die,  I  think  tliat  our  prin- 
cipal duty  is  to  look  to  the  preservation  of 


tlie  child,  and  to  endeavour  to  extract  it 
before  its  death  by  the  forceps,  or  by  turn- 
ing. If  there  were  indications  of  its  being 
still  alive,  I  should  consider  the  use  of  the 
perforator  in  most  cases  unjustifiable,  and 
it  would  become  a  question  whether,  if  no 
means  of  delivery  per  vias  iiatnrales  could  be 
resorted  to,  compatible  with  its  safety,  the 
Ca^sarcan  section  should  not  be  performed. 
Such  a  means,  however,  should  never  be 
resorted  to  while  the  woman's  powers  re- 
main at  all  vigorous,  or  the  uterine  con- 
tractions continue  active;  for  so  long  there 
is  a  chance  both  of  the  child's  life  being  pre- 
served in  utero,  and  of  the  labour  being 
naturally  terminated.  The  death  of  the 
child,  when  it  does  occur,  is  dependent  on 
the  exhausted  state  of  the  mother's  system, 
and  not  upon  any  destroying  influence  ex- 
isting within  its  own  person. 

The  child,  then,  having  been  extracted, 
although  our  solicitude  for  the  mother's 
preservation  be  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch,  I  fear  any  further  eftbrts  to  save  her 
will  be  fruitless  and  disappointing.  I 
cannot  coincide  with  a  great  authority  in 
this  city,  who  has  suggested  the  possibility 
of  opening  the  abdominal  cavity,  sponging 
out  the  extravasated  urine,  cleansing  the 
peritoneum  by  ablutions  of  wann  water, 
drawing  up  the  bladder,  placing  a  ligature 
around  the  lacerated  opening,  and  hoping 
for  a  successful  issue.  I  would  prefer 
abandoning  the  woman  to  her  fate,  certain 
and  fearful  as  it  is,  to  attempting  such  a 
means  of  prolonging  her  existence,  upon 
the  ])rinciple  that  I  would  rather  sit  by 
quietly,  and  watch  her  gradually  sink  by 
the  hand  of  nature,  than  myself  be  the  in- 
strument of  hastening  her  end. 
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The  author  begins  by  stating  the  received 
opinion  respecting  the  structure  of  the 
brain,  as  consisting  of  two  substances ;  the 
one  an  opaque  white  pulj),  which  is  consi- 
dered to  be  the  ner.ous  matter;  the  other 
a  coloured  substance,  in  some  places  in- 
closing the  white,  and  at  other  places 
being  imbedded  in  it. 

It  has  l)een  long  known,  he  adds,  that 
the  wliite  substance  in  many  ])arts  assumes 
the  shaj)e  of  bands  or  bundles  of  fibres. 
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Dr.  Spnrzheim  did  not  hesitate  to  call 
tlu'se  fibres  nerves,  and  was  more  success- 
ful in  tracing  their  course  in  some  parts  of 
the  brain  than  his  predecessors  had  been. 

But  the  author  has  employed  a  method 
of  dissecting  the  brain,  which  has  enabled 
him  to  discover  that  all  our  former  ideas 
with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the  cere- 
bral organ  fall  far  short  of  the  intricacy 
with  which  its  several  parts  are  combined. 

In  order  to  perceive  the  real  s'ructure 
of  the  brain,  recent  specimens  are  neces- 
sary. The  sight  should  be  aided  by  spec- 
tacles of  a  very  high  magnifying  power; 
and  as  the  different  parts  are  exposed  in 
the  dissection,  they  should  be  'svetted  with 
a  solution  of  alum  in  water,  or  some  other 
coagulating  fluid.  By  these  means  it  will 
be  observed  that  all  the  white  substance, 
whether  ai)pearing  in  the  form  of  bands, 
cords,  or  filaments,  or  simi)ly  pulp,  are 
composed  of  still  finer  fibres,  which  have 
a  plexiform  arrangement,  and  that  all 
those  fibres,  to  the  finest  that  can  be  seen, 
are  sustained  and  clothed  by  a  most  deli- 
cate membrane.  By  the  same  mode  of 
dissection,  also,  it  is  possible  to  make  ap- 
parent the  existence  of  still  finer  inter- 
woven white  fibres  in  all  the  coloured  sub- 
stances of  the  brain,  in  many  of  which  the 
nervous  filaments  are  so  delicate  and  trans- 
parent that  they  are  not  visible  until  in 
some  degree  coagulated  by  the  solution  of 
alum  or  by  spirits. 

Dr.  Macartney  has  thus  been  enabled  to 
see  twenty  six  plexuses  not  hitherto  de- 
scribed in  the  brain,  the  fibres  composing 
which  assume  two  arrangements,  the  one 
reticular,  the  other  arborescent. 

The  membrane  mentioned  as  pervading 
the  entire  substance  of  the  brain,  and  sup- 
porting its  delicate  organization  in  every 
part,  has  heretofore  escaped  the  observation 
of  anatomists,  and  yet  when  the  fact  is 
declared,  we  at  once  perceive  that  such  a 
membrane  must  exist.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  a  mass  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
brain,  and  possessing  so  definite  an  organi- 
zation, should  form  an  exception  to  the  fa- 
bric of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
be  left  unprovided  with  a  membranous 
support.  This  membrane  is  analogous  to 
the  cellular  membrane ;  and  if  we  admit 
that  the  filaments  of  the  brain  are  similar 
to  the  fibres  in  other  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  we  may  consider  the  membrane 
which  sustains  and  connects  the  cerebral 
j)lexuses  as  their  proper  neurilema. 

The  pia  mater,  or  vascular  integument 
of  the  brain,  is  composed  of  two  layers; 
the  external  of  which  passes  over  the  con- 
volutions of  the  cerebrum  and  the  gyri  of 
the  cerebellum,  and  the  internal  is  reflected 
between  these  forms,  and  gives  all  their 
exterior  surface  an  intimate  covering.  The 


blood-ve.s?els  seen  on  the  brain  are  inclosed 
between  these  layers,  and  are  conducted 
on  tlie  inner  layer  to  the  substance  of  the 
organ.  The  inner  portion  of  the  pia  ma- 
ter is  continuous  with  tlie  membrane  of 
substance  of  the  brain,  but  becomes  so 
delicate  on  entering  the  structure  of  the 
organ,  that  it  is  readily  detached  from  the 
brain  without  apparently  injuring  the 
integrity  of  its  surfaces.  VV'hen  the  inner 
layer  of  the  pia  mater  is  obtained  in  con- 
nexion with  a  portion  of  the  vessels  and 
membrane  which  penetrate  the  brain,  it 
hr.s  the  appearance  of  tufts  or  shreds,  and 
as  such  has  been  described  by  Ruysch  and 
Albinus  under  the  name  of  tomenium  cerebri. 

The  neurilema  of  the  brain  apjjears  in 
the  adult  to  be  only  furnished  with  colour- 
less vessels,  except  in  those  parts  where 
red  vessels  are  seen  to  pass  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ ;  but  in  the  foetus,  the 
coloured  substance  of  the  con  volutions  may 
be  injected  so  as  to  appear  quite  red.  This 
fact  is  consistent  with  the  structure  of  many 
other  organs  during  foetal  life,  which  in 
that  period  of  existence  receives  red  injec- 
tion, yet  only  admits  afterwards  colourless 
fluids.  The  great  degree  of  vascularity  in 
the  foetus  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the 
eye,  the  lining  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear, 
the  periosteum,  &c. 

The  author  has  ascertained  that  the  ac- 
tual quantity  of  the  sentient  substance  ex- 
isting in  the  brain  and  other  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  is  extremely  small.  The 
bulk  of  these  parts  is  not  materially  dirai- 
nishfcd  by  removing  their  nervous  matter, 
provided  their  membranous  structure  be 
left  behind ;  and  whenever  we  meet  with 
the  sentient  substance  in  connexion  with 
a  highly-attenuated  membrane,  as  in  the 
retina  and  in  several  of  the  cerebral  plex- 
uses contained  in  the  coloured  matter  of 
the  brain,  it  is  absolutely  invisible  until  it 
has  undergone  some  degree  of  coagulation. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  assuming  too  much 
from  these  facts,  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
nervous  system,  if  sufliciently  expanded, 
and  divested  of  all  coverings,  would  be 
found  too  tender  to  give  any  resistance  to 
the  touch,  too  transparent  to  be  seen,  and 
probably  would  entirely  escape  the  cogni- 
zance of  all  our  senses.  Consistently  with 
tliis  view  of  the  matter,  the  author  thinks 
that  we  can  hardly  take  upon  us  to  say 
that  the  simplest  animals,  and  even  plants, 
may  not  have  some  modification  of  sentient 
substances  incorporated  in  their  structure, 
instead  of  being  collected,  as  in  the  higher 
classes  of  animals,  into  palpable  mem- 
branous cords  and  filaments. 

The  term  plexus  has  been  generally  em- 
ployed to  signify  an  interweaving  or  cross- 
ing' of  filaments;  but  Dr.  Macartney  is 
satisfied  that  there  is  an  actual  union  or 
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intermixture  of  sul)stanee  in  both  tlie 
plexuses  of  the  brain  anil  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  nervous  system.  He  has  discovered 
that  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  instead 
of  being  eonnected  with  the  medulla  by 
mere  eontaet  or  insertion,  as  hitherto  sup- 
posed, actually  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  filaments  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
that  these  roots  of  nerves  (as  they  are  call- 
ed) form  communications  with  each  other 
within  the  substance  of  the  medulla.  With 
reo;ard  to  the  cerebral  nerves  also,  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  are  continuous  with  the 
cerebral  plexuses  in  tlieir  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Many  of  the  communications  formed 
between  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
nervous  system  are  well  known,  such  as 
the  commissures  of  the  brain,  the  crossing 
white  filaments  of  the  spinal  marrow,  the 
decussation  of  the  pyramids,  and  the  inter- 
change of  th"?  two  optic  nerves  in  fishes. 
The  author  has  found  so  many  communi- 
cations to  exist  between  the  origins  of  the 
nerves  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
body,  that  he  is  disposed  to  believe  it  to 
be  a  general  fact.  The  optic  nerves  in  the 
human  subject  do  not  decussate,  as  some 
have  supposed,  but  form  a  very  intricate 
plexus  where  they  come  into  contact. 
This  mode  of  conjunction  accounts  for 
atrophy  of  the  tractus  opticus  being  in 
some  instances  found  on  the  same  side, 
and  at  others  on  the  opposite  side  to  that 
of  the  eye  affected  with  blindness. 

The  facts  already  observed  would  justify 
tlie  opinion  that  the  sentient  substance  is 
in  no  place  distant  or  isolated;  that  it  is 
essentially  one  and  indivisible ;  and  con- 
sequently the  nervous  system  diff'ers  from 
all  the  other  systematic  arrangements  in 
nature. 

It  appears  to  the  author  that  this  view 
of  the  sentient  system  will  alone  serve  to 
explain  the  numerous  sympathies  which 
exist  in  animal  bodies,  the  occurrence  of 
disease  in  the  higher  orders  of  animals 
from  indirect  or  remote  impression,  and 
the  operation  of  all  remedies  which  act 
through  the  medium  of  the  sensibility. 

The  mode  in  which  the  sentient  sub- 
stance is  arranged,  its  more  or  less  minute 
subdivision,  and  the  degree  of  arterial 
A'ascnlarity,  determine  the  phenomena  of 
sensibility  as  they  come  under  our  obser- 
vation. Hence,  we  find  that  the  brain, 
even  diff'erent  parts  of  it,  the  spinal  mar- 
row, the  trunks  of  the  nerves,  and  their 
sentient  extremities,  are  so  differently  en- 
dowed, that  we  might  be  almost  led  into 
the  error  of  supposing  them  all  composed 
of  diff'erent  materials. 

It  is  well  known  to  surgeons  and  to  ex- 
perimental ])hysiologists,  that  the  brain  is 
not  endowed  with  any  feeling,  in  the  com- 


mon meaning  of  the  word.  It  may  be 
wounded  without  any  sense  of  pain  to  the 
individual.  . 

The  trunks  of  the  nerves  not  possessing 
the  arrangement  of  the  sentient  substance 
suitable  to  common  sensation,  can  only 
transmit  the  feeling  of  pain.  Thus,  pa- 
tients after  amputation  often  complain  of 
pain  in  the  part  that  has  been  removed; 
but  the  author  believes  that  in  no  instance 
have  they  experienced  natural  or  agreeable 
sensations,  or  have  expressed  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  jtresence  of  the  removed  limb 
unattended  with  pain. 

The  sentient  extremities  of  nerves  are 
alone  capable  of  being  affected  by  narcotic 
])oisons.  Half  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  es- 
sential oil  of  almonds  introduced  into  the 
substance  of  the  brain  of  a  rabbit  did  not 
produce  the  least  effect  on  the  animal,  nor 
was  anv  effect  jiroduced  by  placing  the 
end  of  the  sciatic  nerve  in  a  spoonful  of 
the  essential  oil  of  almonds  during  half  an 
liour,  although  the  animal  was  afterwards 
killed  in  the  usual  manner  by  a  few  drops 
of  this  liquid  on  the  tongue. 

Impressions  on  the  extremities  of  neiTes 
sent  to  the  organs  of  sense  and  to  the  ex- 
ternal surfaces  of  the  body,  are  attended 
with  consciousness  in  the  individual, 
whilst  those  naturally  made  on  the  interior 
surfaces  cause  no  perception.  These  sur- 
faces, however,  are  amply  supplied  with 
nerves,  and  ])osscss  a  high  degree  of  local 
sensibility,  by  which  they  not  only  discern 
mechanic  forms,  but  qualities  in  food  and 
medicines  that  the  perceptive  powers  of 
the  individual  cannot  distinguish.  These 
internal  and  unperceived  sensations  are 
continuallVjthough  secretly,  influencing  the 
condition  of  the  whole  nervous  system,  and 
are  often  the  cause  of  remote  morbid  ac- 
tions. Under  some  circumstances,  move- 
ment follows  impression  made  on  the 
external  parts  of  the  body  after  conscioiis- 
ness  has  become  extinct.  It  is  known  that 
the  ordinary  actions  of  the  iris  correspond 
with  the  impressions  of  light  on  the  retina; 
and  the  author  has  observed  that  the  iris 
continues  to  move  under  the  same  law 
after  the  animal's  head  has  been  cutoff, or 
the  eye  taken  out,  as  long  as  the  retina 
retains  its  local  sensibility  :  similar  effects 
take  place  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  mutual  influence  of  the  nerves  and 
spinal  marrow  seems  to  be  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary during  foetal  life,  as  the  absence  of 
the  brain  in  the  acephalous  foetus  docs  not 
interfere  with  any  of  the  functions  of  the 
creature  until  the  moment  of  birth. 

The  offices  which  the  coloured  substance 
performs  in  the  nervous  system,  have  been 
matter  of  speculation  with  anatomists. 
One  obvious  purpose  of  its  existence  is  to 
give  support  and  security  to  the  finest  sub- 
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divisions  of  the  sentient  substance;  we 
therefore  find  that  it  afl'ords  such  protec- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  necessity:  hence, 
in  the  brain,  the  coloured  substance  is  soft 
and  tender,  while  in  the  ganglia  of  the 
nerves  it  is  generally  dense  and  firm.  Be- 
sides, however,  forming  a  nidus  for  the 
ultimate  plexuses  of  the  sentient  matter, 
the  coloured  substance  would  seem  to  fulfil 
some  other  use  not  yet  ascertained,  as 
wherever  it  exists  it  exhibits  the  same 
character  with  respect  to  colour,  var\'ing 
from  yellow  to  green  or  brown.  Dr.  Mac- 
artney considers  the  yellow  spot  in  the  re- 
tina of  the  human  eye,  and  in  that  of  the 
monkey  and  lemur,  as  a  ganglion,  having 
discovered  that  it  contains  a  more  intricate 
reticulation  of  the  nervous  iilaments  than 
exists  in  the  other  parts  of  the  retina. 

The  coloured  substances  of  the  nervous 
system  in  no  degree  derive  their  peculiar 
tints  from  the  blood  that  circulates  in 
them,  since  the  colour^re  palest  in  the 
foetus,  and  grow  darke^Sthe  nervous  sys- 
tem approaches  its  jierfect  organization. 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion  that 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain  are  cavities  or 
hollow  spaces  containing  some  liquid. 
This  error  has  arisen  from  the  common 
modes  of  dissecting  the  brain,  which  neces- 
sarily separate  the  surfaces  of  the  ventricles 
from  each  other.  If,  however,  the  dissec- 
tion be  performed  without  disturbing  the 
natural  position  of  the  parts,  not  the  slight- 
est appearance  of  cavity  or  interspace  pre- 
sents itself.  The  sole  use  of  the  ventricles, 
therefore,  seems  to  be,  merely  to  gain  an 
extent  of  surface  necessary  to  the  develop  • 
ment  of  the  peculiar  organization  of  the 
brain.  Apparently  there  is  less  superficies 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
mass  of  the  brain  in  man  than  in  that  of 
animals;  but  if  we  calculate  the  depth  of 
the  surfaces  between  the  convolutions  of 
the  cerebrum  and  on  the  branches  of  the 
arbor  vitje  in  the  cerebellum,  together  with 
the  internal  surfaces,  we  shall  find  that  the 
supei-ficies  of  the  human  brain  is  greater  in 
relation  to  its  bulk  than  that  of  any  other 
animal.  In  addition  to  the  surfaces  al- 
ready known.  Dr.  Macartney  has  ascer- 
tained the  existence  of  ventricles  (so  called) 
in  the  bulb  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  in 
the  optic  thalami  of  the  human  adult 
brain.  In  the  thalami  the  distinction  of 
surface  is  obscure,  but  in  the  olfactory 
tubercles  it  is  sufliciently  plain. 

The  author  concludes  with  stating  his 
belief,  that  every  assemblage  of  the  nervous 
filaments  in  the  form  of  plexus  is  destined 
to  fulfil  an  especial  purpose,  and  with  the 
anticipation  that  at  no  distant  period  we 
shall  be  able  to  understand  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  sensation  which  have  been 
hitherto  veiled  in  the  utmost  obscurity. 
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[Continued  from  p.  737.] 

JBelUngerVs  Opinions  on  the  Functions 
of  the  Ganglionic  Portion  of  the 
Fifth.— Pixri  II. 

In  the  preceding-  article  we  liave  seen 
that  the  g-antvlionic  portion  of  the  fifth, 
according"  to  Bellingeri's opinion,  exerts, 
in  the  first  place,  a  direct  influence 
over  the  organic  life  of  those  parts  and 
organs  which  receive  branches  from  it. 
Moreover,  by  its  connexions  with  the 
other  nerves  of  the  face,  and  by  its  dis- 
tribution round  the  smallest  arteries,  it 
serves  principally  to  depict  over  the 
face  the  physiognomical  expression  of 
the  diflerent  passions ;  when,  by  its 
anatomical  relations,  through  the  sym- 
pathetic nerves,  with  all  parts  of  tlie 
body,  the  numerous  branches  of  the 
ganglionic  portion  of  the  fifth  may  be 
also  sympathetically  called  into  action. 
Although  these  statements  may  ap- 
pear reasonable  enoug'h  to  those  who 
read  and  understood  the  anatomical  and 
])hysiological  arguments  brought  for- 
ward by  Belliugeri,  still  they  did  not 
satisfy  Mr.  Alexander  Shaw,  who  was 
quite  astonished  to  learn  that  the  Italian 
physiologist  had  termed  the  fifth  "  the 
nerve  of  physiognomical  expression." — 
(See  Med.  Gaz.,  July  19,  p.  501.) 

Sir  Charles  Bell,  when  defining-  the 
seventh  pair  of  nerves,  in  his  fourth 
paper  already  mentioned,  says, — "  The 
seventh  is  the  auditory  nerve,  and  the 
division  of  it  called  portio  dura   is  the 

motor  nerve  of  the  face, and  that 

on  which  the  expression  of  the  face 
depends."  —  (See  last  work,  p.  217.) 
Therefore,  according"  to  Mr.  Shaw's 
doctrine,  Belliugeri  must  be  wrong; 
and  has  then  committed,  says  he, 
"  the  fatal  blunder  of  making  the  sen- 
sitive root  of  the  fifth  i)air  preside  over 
the  actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  face." 
(See  Med.  Gaz.,  July  19th,  p.  502.) 

When  Mr.  Alexander  Shaw  is  speak- 
ing- of  the  seventh,  he  informs  us  that 
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"  tliis  nerve  has  hut  one  function  ;  It  is 
a  motor  nerve ;  it  can  carry  a  mandate 
onli/  outwards  to  the  muscles;  it  has 
110  power  of  carrying  a  sensation  2«- 
?irt?Y/s."— (Med.  Gaz.,  July  19th,  ]). 560.) 
Moreover,  "  It. ..has  no  sLfire  in  con- 
tributing to  the  sensihility  of  the  sur- 
faces on  ivhich  it  is  distributed." —{Id. 
p.  561.) 

Now  I  should  like  to  know,  if  the 
seventh  have  no  sensation  or  power  to 
carry  any  impression  from  without  In- 
wards, liow  is  it  to  he  considered  the 
ucrve  of  expression  of  the  face  ? 

Looking-  at  Dr.  Johnson's  definition 
of  the  two  words,  sympathij — sympa- 
thetic, I  found  one  to  be,  "  mutual  sen- 
sibility ;"  tlie  other,  "  having  mutual 
sensation ;  feeling  in  consequence  of 
tchat  another  feels."  Then,  how  are 
the}'  to  be  applied  to  tlie  seventh,  which 
has  no  sensation,  rather  than  to  the 
fifth,  which  is  the  nerve  of  feeling'  of 
the  face?  How  the  lachrymal  gland 
may  be  put  into  violent  action  by  sym- 
pathetic impression  from  the  seventh, 
if  it  merely  receive  its  nerves  from 
the  lachrymal  branch  of  tlie  fifth  ?  Is 
it  then  so  extraordinary,  if  the  prin- 
cipal nerve  of  feeling  of  the  foce,  and  of 
recipi-ocal  connexion  with  all  its  jiarts 
and  org-ans,  be  called  by  the  Italian 
physiologist  "  the  nerve  of  physiogno- 
mical expression  ?"  Who  then  made 
"  the  fatal  blunder!"' 

Leaving-  time  for  Mr.  Alexander 
Shaw  to  g'lve  us  an  answer,  I  shall  now 
proceed  with  Bellingeri's  exposition  : — 

§  XX.  Involuntariis  prjeesse  actioni- 
hus  par  quintum  hucusque  denionstrare 
adgressi  sumus,  partinm  scilicet  org^a- 
nicsfi  vitse,  patheticis,  et  sympathicis  af- 
fectionibus  ;  sed  ct  multiplicibus  niseri- 
tur  In  partibus  motu  donatis,  in  cunctis 
scilieet  faciei  musculis,  in  musculis  pa- 
lati,  et  superioris  jdiaryngis,  in  uuisculis 
lingua^  et  maxillce  Inferioris,  in  non- 
nullis  cajiitis  musculis;  nasi  denique,  et 
auiium  ;  in  iride  tandem,  et  in  internsB 
auris  musculis.  Quanam  ratione  hosce 
moveat,  Inquirendum  remanet.    (]).  148.) 

§  XXT.  PhysiologI  partiuntur  mo- 
tus  In  voluntarios,  involuntarios,  etmix- 
tos;  qui  antem  proficlscuntur  motus  a 
quinto  i)ari,  Involuntaiios  esse,  crcde- 
rem;  quod  ut  comprobcm,  a  demon- 
stratis  incipiam.  Et  primo  quidem  in- 
voluntarius  fere  peultus  est  Irldis  motus 
in    humaua  specie.      Sed  nerves  iridi 


quintum  largitur,  tertium  quoque  per 
g-angllo  |)rias  effonnato.  Perraro  equi- 
dem,  sed  allquando  a  voluntate  depen- 
dens  observatus  est  irulis  motus  qulbus- 
dam  In  individuis  ;  Ita  in  Fontana  vidit 
Mascagni.  Sed  jam  in  anatorae  aui- 
madvcrtiraus,  et  inlerdum  uervos  ciliares 
nuUos  a  quinto,  sed  unice  a  tertio  pari 
fuisse  progenitos  ;  defuisse  ct  semel 
ganglion  ophthalmicum  Gunzius  as- 
seruit.  An  physlologlcus  Inde  motus 
Iridis,  a  generali  leg-e  recedens,  cum  ])e- 
culiarl  conveniret  anatomica  ciliarium 
nervorum  construetione  ?  An  quando 
tantummodo  a  tertio  pari  nervl  ciliares 
procedunt,  iridis  motus  g'anglil  dcficicn- 
tite  iisdeni  in  individuis  debetur  ?  Pu- 
tarem,  namque  In  avium  quibusdam 
specicbus,  psytaco,  et  noctua,  in  rajis 
etiam  Iris  voluntatis  obedltlmjterlo,  quod 
clariss.  Sprengel  ganglil  o|)hthalinici 
defectui  tribueudura  esse,  subdubie  pro- 
ponit.     (p.  149.) 

Pupula  autem  a  luce  in  statu  salutis 
non  directe  propria  actione  movetur,  sed 
sympathlce  a  consensu  cum  ncrvo  optico. 
Sed  non  semper  sympathlce  ah  ojitico 
movetur  iris,  interdmn  citra  optici  in- 
fliixum  movetur;  coeei  fuerunt  a  vltio 
nervl  optici,  in  quibus  pupilla  lucls  mo- 
vcbatur  actlojie.  luvoluntarlus  autem 
Iridis  motus,  pra^sertlm  a  quinto,  non 
autem  a  tertio  ])ari  fovetur,  quod  in  rcli- 
quis  suis  propaginibus  voluntatis  obedit 
imperlo.  Revera  Wiiytt  animadvertit 
in  amaurosi  unius  oculi,  ipsius  pupulam 
a  vario  lucis  gradu  neque  constriugi, 
neque  dilatari ;  moverl  tamen  ipsam,  si 
lu.x  in  op])osItum  agat  oculuni.  Hyo- 
scyamo  ventrlculo  excepto,  mydriasis 
suboritur,  sive  integ-er  sit  visus,  sive  ca- 
taracta,  sive  amaurosi  detineatur  oculus. 
Utroque  tamen  In  casu  sympathlcus 
iridis  motus  neque  ah  optico  producitur, 
neque  a  tertio,  sed  a  quinto  perfieitur. 

Sed  non  omnimode  Involuntarlus  est 
Iridis  motus,  allquatenus  etiam,  leviter 
quidem,  subjacet  voluntati ;  Id  et  innuere 
visus  est  Whytt.  HInc,  quum  attente 
objectum  conspiclmus,  vel  voluntatis 
impcrio  sub  hac  animi  contentlone  mo- 
vetur iris,  vel  major  ad  motuni  Inducltur 
aptitudo ;  hoc  autcni  a  filamentis  teitii 
paris  ])eragl  putarem,  qui  in  ca^teris  pro- 
paginibus fere  ex  integro  a  voluntate 
dependet ;  hinc  admiraudum  naturte  con- 
silium, quum  enim  du])llcis  ordinis  mo- 
tus in  iride  pci-ficeretur,  et  nervis  ipsam 
ditavit,  duplici  e  fontlspetitis.     (p.  151.) 

§   XXII.     Constructionis,    et    func- 
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tlonis  ceqiialitas  postiilat,  ut  de  nervis 
auris  iiiteiiora  ingredientibus,  et  aiidi- 
tui  famulaiitilnis  dicainus.  Sicuti  in- 
volimtaric  pupiila  a  luce,  ita  et  a  sonoris 
aeris  undulationibus  niusculi  interiiae 
amis  ])rieter  voluntatis  inf]uxum  fere 
semper  moventur  ....  Musculi  au- 
tem  intcnise  auris  suas  nervosas 
propao-ines  a  quinto  una  cum  scptimo 
accipiuut  ....  Sicuti  euim  iris  in 
oculo  a  quinto,  et  tertio  pari  simul  ner- 
vis ditatiir,  ita  et  a  quinto,  et  septinio 
musculi  auditui  suppetias  ferunt.  Sicuti 
iris  maxima  ex  parte  citra  voluntatem 
movetur,  ita  et  musculi  internee  auris : 
sicuti  iris,  pariter  et  isti  musculi  sym- 
patbice  ab  intercostali  afficiuntur;  com- 
mode autem  htec  sjmpatbia  explicatur 
per  ramum  pctrosum  nervi  vidiani,  qui 
alio  ramo  caiotideo  ad  intercostalem 
efformandum  concurrit  ....  Involuu- 
tarius  ig'itur  maxima  ex  parte,  et  aliqua- 
tenus  voluntariuscstmusculoruminternae 
auris  motus,  et  natura  etiam  quiutum, 
et  se]>timum  par  in  aure  copulata  est, 
musculorumque  nervos  duplici  e  fbute 
desumsit. — P.  153. 

§  XXIII.  Modo  ad  ramos  palatinos 
devenicmus,  qui  in  uvula,  vclo  pon- 
dulo  palati,  et  pbaryng-e  superiori  dis- 
tribuuntur,  et  musculis  circumflexo  pa- 
lati, et  elevatori  palati  mobilis,  sicuti,  et 
superiori  pharyng-is  jjarti  prospiciunt; 
ibi  solfE  sunt  quinti  pans  propagines, 
ij)sorumque  motus  ab  animalis  nutu 
uuUomodo  dependent.  Moventur  qui- 
dem  in  deglutitione,  quae  licet  prima 
fronte  a  voluntate  omnino  perfici  videa- 
tur,  attamcn,  quae  a  posteriori  oris  cavo 
perficitur,  solummodo  ab  alimentorum, 
vel  salivse  inducitur  stimulo;  bine  ore 
penitus  vacuo,  et  ipso  adnotante  Mag'en- 
die,  deglutitio  impossibilis,  vel  nulla. 
(See  Precis  Elementaire  de  Physiologic, 
t.  ii.  p.  66.)— P.  153. 

Here  I  sball  omit  to  transcribe  what 
Bellingeri  states  about  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fiflh,  as  I  shall  return  to 
this  subject  on  another  occasion. 

§  XXIY.  P.  156.  Jam  vero  ad  maxil- 
larem  inferiorem  gradumfacimus,  quera 
vidimus  in  anatome  ramos  tribuere  mus- 
culo mylo-hyoideo,  ventri  anteriori  di- 
gastrici,  omnibusque  muculis  in  men- 
to,  ipsiusque  viciniis  existentibus  :  aperit 
inde  maxillam  inferiorem,  et  con- 
currit ad  oris  occlusionem,  et  diductio- 
nem  ;  famulatur  quapropter  alimentorum 
sumptioni,  masticationi,  atque  degluti- 
tioui,  qui  certc  motus  quaudoqne  invo- 


luntarii  a  solo  instinctu  peraguntur, 
namque  et  in  infante  exercentur.  Invo- 
luntariis  autem  destinari  actionibus 
comprobant  reliqua  ipsius  filamenta, 
qua;  dentibus,  glandulisque  labialibus 
inseruntur.  Quum  porro  et  voluntarie 
uoveantur  omnes  musculi  menti,  hinc 
vix  e  proprio  foramine  egresso  maxillari 
inferiori,  ibi  traducta  septimi  paris 
filamenta  multimode  connectuntur,  om- 
nibusque cum  ramis  conjunguntur." — 
P.  157. 

§  XXV.  Infraorbitalis  rami  propa- 
gines eamdem  sequuntur  ratiouem  ; 
quum  enim  in  musculis  j)alpebroe  infe- 
rioris,  labii  superioris,  oris,  et  nasi  in- 
sumuntur,  vel  nullommodo,  ut  sunt  mus- 
culi nasi  ut  plurimum,  veldumtaxat  in- 
yoluntarie  cunctos  movent.  Prtesunt  et 
ipsi  nonnulli  ciborum  assumtioni,  et 
masticationi,  alii  oculos  tuentur,  et  ex 
parte  claudunt,  narium  musculi  quan- 
doque  in  hominum  morbis,  et  sub 
cursu  in  ipso,  et  in  equo  proeprimis, 
respirationem  coadjuvant,  qui  certe 
omnes  iuvoluntarii,  vel  mixti  sunt  mo- 
tus. Sed  quum  et  obediaut  voluntatis 
actioni,  hinc  ubique  in  omnibus  hisce 
xnusculis  filamenta  septimi  paris  cum- 
quinto  natura  commiscuit.  Eadem  om- 
nino dicenda  sunt  de  ramis  nervi  fron- 
talis, infratrochlearis  nasalis,  deque  fila- 
mentis  nonnullis  lacrymalis,  qui  in  mus- 
culis occipito-frontali,  superciliari, 
pyramidali  nasi,  orbiculari  palpebra- 
rum, et  levatori  palpebrie  superioris 
finem  habent.  Demonstravimus  supe- 
rius  sympathice,  et  pathetice  moveri, 
ac  affici  frontalis,  infratrochlearis,  et 
lacrymalis  propagines.  In  voluntarie 
autem  moventur  in  palpebrarum  moti- 
bus,  hinc  nobis  fere  insciis  palpebris 
nictamur  dum  vigiles  sumus,  oculos,  in- 
gruente  somno,  claudimus,  a])erimus- 
que  expergefacti,  htec  omnia  exercet  et 
infans.  Verum  quum  frontis,  nasi,  et 
superioris  pal])ebrte  nmsculi  jubente  vo- 
luntate diversimode  moveantur,  septimi, 
et  tertii  paris  propagines  ipsis  alicubi  na- 
tura est  elargita,  etproecipue  in  exterio- 
ribus  musculorum  frontis,  et  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  stratis  quinti,  et  septimi 
paris  anastomoses  fieri,  in  anatome  ob- 
servavimus. 

Quintum  denique  jiar  omnes  hosce  in- 
voluntarios  motus  absolvere,  comprobat 
observatio  monstri  a  Lawrence  descripti, 
et  superius  relata,  in  quo  deficiente  sep- 
tinio pari,  et  prcesente  quinto,  ciborum 
assumtio,   suctus,   masticatio,  et  deglu- 
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titio  perfccta  est.  Sed  non  tantum  in- 
voluiitaric  ag-uiit  vaiite  maxillaris  siipe- 
rioris,  et  inferioris  divisioues  iuciborum 
siimptione,  et  masticatione,  veiiuii  ct 
in  voce,  ct  diversis  vocis  modulatioiiibus 
suam  opem  conferuiit ;  plorat  nide  non 
solum,  sed  et  ejulatus  emittit,  et  clami- 
tat  infans,  os  diducit,  distorquet,  cir- 
cumagitat  linguaiu,  tieniit  ipsa,  et 
labia. -P.  158. 

§.  XXVI.  Secretionibns  quoque,  et 
niultiplicibus,  qiue  certe  oioanicie  vitte 
muneia  sunt,  omnibus  in  fucie  prseest 
quintum  par;  ipsiiis  influxu  lacrymas 
g-landula  lacrymalis  secernit,  humor 
meibomianus  a  palpebrarnm  glandulis 
plorat,  mucum  jiituitaria  narium  niem- 
brana  separat,  salivam  g-landula  sublin- 
gualis, maxillaris,  atque  parotis,  lu- 
bricum  mucum  mucoste  glandulae  palati, 
totiusque  oris,  buccarum,  linguse,  et  la- 
biorum,  tonsillye  ipsae  quinti  actione 
proprium  exequuntur  officium,  cerumen 
m  auribus  a  quinti  secernitur  auxilio. 
Vidimus  quoque  sanguinis  circulationem 
in  facie  a  quinto  recte  dirigi,  modo  acce- 
lerari,  rctardari,  impediri,  aut  pervcrti ; 
hinc,  cur  constanter  comitetur  arterias,  ut 
summa  cum  patientia,  et  labore  dc  om- 
nibus quinti  ramis  demonstravit  Wris- 
bergius.  Organicas  inde  usque  adliuc 
ostendimus  quintum  par  exequi  fuuc- 
tiones.— P.  159. 

§.  XXVII.  Hisce  porro  constitutis, 
inquirere  pergimus,  an,  et  quomniodo 
quintum  par  sensibus  tactus,  olfactus, 
et  gustus  niserviat. 

This   will  be  the  subject  of  my  next 
article,  which   I  hope    to    have   ready 
for  next  Saturday. 
September  6,  1834. 


ON  DOUBLE  GANGLIA  OF  SOME 
OF  THE  SPINAL  NERVES; 

AND    ON    A     DIRECT    COMMUNICATION     BE- 
TWEEN THE  SPHENOPALATINE  AND 
LENTICULAR  GANGLIA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

SiK, 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  anterior 
and  posterior  bundles  of  the  spinal  nerves 


have  served  for  uniting  or  controlling 
dincrcnt  sets  of  muscles  ;  but  it  is  not  a 
very  raie  occurrence  for  some  of  the 
ganglia  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves 
to  be  double  ;  and  in  every  example  of 
this  sort  I  have  carefully  examined,  the 
anterior  bundle  has  also  divided  equally 
to  join  the  anterior  point  of  each  divided 
ganglion. 

In  one  subject  I  traced  a  very  dis- 
tinct nerve  passing  U2)wards  from  the 
spheno-palatnie  to  the  lenticular  gan- 
glion ;  but  whether  this  be  constant  I 
cannot  at  present  determine. 

I  have  stated  the  first  fact,  be- 
cause I  am  desirous  of  having  prin- 
ciples in  physiology  established,  as  far 
as  can  be  done  with  safety  ;  and  as 
this  subject  affords  me  the  opportu- 
nity. I  cannot  help  expressing  that, in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  it  may  be 
more  than  conjectured  that  if  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  ofthe  brain  and  nerves 
were  perfectly  understood,  a  simple 
principle,  corisistcnt  with  that  of  every 
other  system,  would  be  found  to  direct 
and  govern  them.  But  as  there  are  mo- 
difications of  the  several  parts  of  every 
animal,  and  particularly  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  vital  and  instinctive  or- 
gans, so  there  must  necessarily  be  a  mo- 
dification of  this  principle,  which  will 
be  manifested  in  a  different  form  of  the 
brain,  and  a  different  disposition  of  the 
nerves,  their  plexuses  and  ganglia.  If 
experiments  be  instituted  on  one  animal, 
with  the  expectation  that  tlie  functions 
of  its  organs  correspond  with  those  of 
man,  or  even  of  other  animals  of  the 
same  order,  made  in  different  forms,  and 
having  diflferent  habits,  and  a  different 
distributioii  of  the  nerves,  any  reasoning 
founded  on  such  conclusions  will  fre- 
quently be  erroneous.  That  a  too  limited 
induction  has  in  many  respects  been 
fallacious,  changes  and  modifications 
of  opinion  have  sufficiently  proved  ;  and 
that  tliis  will  continue  to  be  so  under 
the  same  system,  the  labours  of  future 
anatomists  and  ])hysiologists  will  also 
determine.  Those  «ho  have  carefully 
cultivated  comparative  anatomy,  even  on 
a  limited  scale,  cannot  fail  of  be'.ng- con- 
vinced that  order  can  only  be  brought 
out  of  confusion,  and  the  present  dif- 
ferences reconciled  by  the  most  compre- 
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hensive  ])lan  of  investig-ation  ;  and  until 
tliis  sliall  have  been  instituted,  the  phy- 
siolog'v  of  the  iieivous  system  can  never 
acquire  the  harmonious  perfection  it  is 
capable  of  exhibiting-. — I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Swan. 

6,  Tavistock-Square, 
Aug.  20,  1834. 


ARTERIALIZATION    OF 
F(ETAL  BLOOD. 


THE 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
It  is  by  no  means  my  ambitioii  to  enter 
into  a  "  wordy  warfare"  with  your  cor- 
respondent jNIr.  G.  Phillips  ;  for  I  con- 
ceive that  in  the  present  state  of  our 
physiological  knowledge  upon  the  sub- 
ject-matter at  issue,  we  might  proceed 
almost  without  end  with  suppositions 
and  neg^ativc  jiostulations,  yet  in  the 
absence  of  the  ''^experimentum  criicis^^  be 
still  very  far  from  even  the  threshold  of 
truth.  Mr.  Pliillips,  however,  evidently 
mistakes  the  gist  of  the  controversy,  for 
he  im])utes  to  mc  (l)y  implication)  ad- 
verse pro))Ositions  which  I  never  em- 
ployed, and  which,  indeed,  are  contrary 
to  my  settled  belief.  Thus  he  says,  "  I 
cannot  give  up  my  opinion  that  the 
foetal  blood  undergoes  a  change  in  the 
placental  vessels  in  consequence  of  its 
near  approach  to  the  mother,"  assum- 
ing that  I  had  previously  denied  the 
fact,  and  forgetting  that  I  had  i*ecord- 
ed  my  persuasion  in  so  many  expli- 
cit words,  that  "  the  blood  of  the  em- 
bryo undergoes  a  change  by  being 
acted  upon  by  the  maternal  fluid." 

If  Mr.  Phillips  will  take  the  trouble 
to  revert  to  my  former  communication, 
he  will  also  find  that  it  was  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  interposition  of  the  7nem- 
brana  decidua  that  I  doubted  of  tlie 
complete  arterializution  of  foetal  blood  ; 
for  I  was  lully  aware  of  tlie  proof  given 
by  Priestley,  that  tlie  surface  of  dead 
blood  exposed  to  air  Mas  purified  even 
throug'h  the  medium  of  a  dead  mem- 
brane. My  scepticism,  as  I  then  stated, 
arose  from  the  relative  consideration  of 
the  immaterial  quantity  of  maternal 
fluid  presented  to  the  vital  cun-ent  of 
the  foetus,  when  viewed  with  the  im- 
mense extent  of  surface  to  which   the 
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blood  is  exposed  in  its  passage  through 
the  air-cells  of  the  lungs. 

Your  correspondent  has  reiterated  the 
evidences  of  the  unquestioned  agency  of 
the  atmosphere  upon  foetal  organiza- 
tion ;  but  lie  has  not  attempted  an  ex- 
planation how  a  dense  fluid,  not  in  ac- 
tual contact,  can  materially  affect  ano- 
ther fluid  almost  equally  dense  in  its 
pro])crties.  The  arguments  lie  lias  ad- 
duced of  oviparous  animals,  tend  only 
to  streng-then  my  former  assertions  ;  and 
as  the  matter  stands  thus  amicably  be- 
tween us,  I  need  not  assume  the  atti- 
tude of  defence,  nor  be  like  one  of  old 
gratis  anhelans,  multa  agendo  nihil 
agens  ! — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  Allnatt. 

Wallingford,  Sept.  2,  1S34. 


PHYSIOLOGY  OF  the  PLACENTA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  3Iedical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  engage  with 
a  third  ])erson  in  any  controversial  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  meaning-  of  a  living- 
author,  who,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  has  no  physical  or  moral 
incompetency  to  explain  his  own  opi- 
nions, and  who  has  hitherto  evinced  no 
peculiar  reluctance  to  appear  before  the 
])ublic.  Without,  therefore,  meaning- 
any  personal  incivility  to  Mr.  Noble, 
wlio  has  addressed  to  mc  some  observa- 
tions in  the  last  number  of  the  Medical 
Gazette,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
await  Dr.  Robert  Lee's  own  exposition 
of  his  views,  to  the  elucidation  of  wliich 
his  professed  admirer  and  advocate  has 
not  much  contributed,  howsoever  be 
may  have  succeeded  in  involving  him 
"  in  a  little  perplexity."  At  present,  I 
am  not  aware  that  my  o])inions  upon 
the  subject  of  the  passage  of  maternal 
blood  to  and  from  the  placenta  are  ma- 
terially at  variance  with  those  ascribed 
to  Dr.  Lee,  in  the  notice  before  adverted 
to  of  Velpeau's  Etnbri/ologie,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  Mr.  Noble  appears  to 
avow.  In  that  review  it  «  as  announced, 
"  that  coagula  of  the  maternal  blood 
extended  fiom  some  of  the  openings  in 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  into 
canals  formed  by  the  deciduous  mem- 
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branc  on  tlie  margin  of  the  placenta," 
and  tliat  "  these  vessels  or  vhmineh  in 
the  decidua  could  be  traced  only  a  short 
distance  along  the  margin  of  the  pla- 
centa and  between  llie  lobes."  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  novelty,  at  least 
there  can  be  littledoiibt  of  the  accuracy, 
of  this  observation.  They  are  the  same 
"  vessels  or  channels"  as  those  described 
by  Dr.  Hunter,  in  a  passage  (juoted  at 
large  in  my  last  communication,  and 
even  more  explicitly  by  a  justly-cele- 
brated German  anatomist,  who  says, 
"  On  remarque,  sur-tout,  a  la  circon- 
ference  du  gateau  placentaire,  un  veine 
circulaire,  dans  laquelle  s'abouchent 
plusieurs  veines  de  la  membrane  ca- 
duque*."  This  avowal,  that  maternal 
blood  does  find  its  way  between  the 
lobes  of  the  placenta,  is  not  altogether 
consistent  with  the  statement,  "  that  the 
maternal  blood,  as  it  flows  in  the  uterine 
sinuses,  cannot  possibly  escape  either 
into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  or  into  the 
substance  of  the  placenta f,"  and  ap- 
pears to  me  rather  an  alteration  of,  than 
an  addition  to,  Dr.  Robert  Lee's  former 
sentiments;  but  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Noble  \vould  employ  these  terms  in  a 
sense  very  different  from  that  which  ap- 
pears to  be  tlieir  ordinary  signification. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  HuGHSON. 

Sept.  8,  1834. 


CHOLERA  — TREATMENT  BY 
SULPHURIC  ACID. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 

It  occurred  to  me  that  sulphuric  acid, 
from  its  well-known  property  of  coagu- 
lating albumen,  might  De  usefully  em- 
ployed to  arrest  the  rice-water  evacua- 
tions of  malignant  cholera;  and  although 
I  have  hitherto  had  but  one  opportunity 
oftrving  it,  the  effect  was  so  apparent 
and  well-marked,  that  I  am  unwilling 
to  delay  communicating  the  result  to 
the  profession. 

The  subject  of  the  case  A\as  a  girl 
eight  years  old,  whom  I  saw  on  the  29th 

*  Uleckel,  par  Jourdau  et  Breschet,  t.  iii.  p.  758. 
t  See  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1832,  p.  60.    See  also 
Bled.  Gaz.vol.  x.  p.  248. 


of  August,  and  found  to  be  incessantly 
passing  rice-water  stools,  with  occa- 
sional vomiting".  Her  pulse  was  dis- 
tinct, but  feeble ;  the  surface  of  the 
body  cold,  and  her  countenance  sunk 
and  cadaverous,  with  intense  tliirst. 
I  ordered  her  the  following  mixture, 
which  she  commenced  taking  at  three 
o'clock  P.M.: — 

R  Infus.  Caryoph.  3VJ.;  Acid.  Siilph. 
Dil.  3iss. ;  Sacch.  Pur.  ^ss. ;  Tiuct. 
Opii,  gtt.  xxiv.  M.  To  take  two 
table  spoonsful  every  hour. 

I  again  visited  her  at  eight  p.m.,  and 
found  she  had  passed  but  one  evacua- 
tion since  taking  the  medicine,  which 
consisted  entirely  of  coagulated  albu- 
men. I  now  directed  the  medicine  to 
be  given  every  two  hours  only.  Her 
skin  I  found  to  be  warmer,  and  her 
thirst  less  intense. 

30ih,  10  o'clock  A.M. — She  has  slept 
at  intervals  during  the  night,  and  has 
passed  two  evacuations,  both  being- 
some\\ hat  fteculent,  mixed  with  coagu- 
lated albumen  ;  her  skin  somewhat  hot, 
and  her  pulse  112;  her  countenance 
much  im])roved;  thirst  trifling-. 

8  o'clock  P.M. — Continues  improving"; 
has  ])assed  two  more  evacuations,  now 
decidedly  fteculent,  hut  still  mixed  with 
coagulated  albumen ;  has  made  water 
for  the  first  time,  and  says  she  feels 
quite  comfortable. 

To  continue  the  medicine  at  longer  in- 
tervals. 

31st,  10  o'clock  A.M. — Continues  go- 
ing on  well ;  countenance  natural ;  skin 
cool ;  and  pulse  below  100.  Feels  some 
relish  for  her  slops  ;  has  had  no  evacua- 
tion, but  makes  water  freely.  In  the 
evening  I  found  she  had  passed  one 
g"ood  fitculent  evacuation,  w  ith  no  al- 
buminous flakes. 

Sept.  1st. — Quite  convalescent;  able 
to  walk  about  the  room,  but  of  course 
weak. 

When  I  first  saw  this  patient  she  was 
evidently  sinking  fast  into  a  state  of 
collapse.  No  other  medicine  was  given 
than  the  mixture  w  ith  acid :  and  the 
rest  of  the  treatment  consisted  in  keep- 
ing her  moderately  cool,  with  her  head 
low  ;  and  her  diet  to  consist  of  sago, 
arrow- root,  or  gruel,  to  be  taken  only 
lukewarm.  The  complete  success  at- 
tending this  case  makes  me  most 
anxious  the  plan  should  be  fairly  fried 
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upon  a  more  extended  scale,  and  then 
upon  its  own  merits  let  it  stand  or  fall. 

I  remain,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Grei^nhow^ 

North  Shields,  Sept.  1,  1834. 

P.S.  —  This  o-irl's  g-randmother  died 
a  few  days  previous,  in  the  same  room, 
of  malignant  cholera. 
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On  the  30th  of  May,  in  latitude 
10  deg-.  47  min.  N. ;  longitude  23  dcg". 
38  min.  W. ;  several  albicorcs  (scomber 
thynnus)  were  about  the  shij),  and  seen 
in  ardent  j)Hrsuit  of  the  flying-fish, 
which  rose  i^iom  the  deep  before  them  in 
^reat  numbers. 

May  31st,  in  the  evening  (which 
seems,  from  experience,  to  be  the  best 
time  to  use  the  towing'-net),  the  towing- 
net  was  found  filled  with  various  mol- 
luscas  and  cnistaceous  animals.  The 
bottom  of  the  net  shone  with  a  brilliant 
greenish  phosplioric  light,  which  was 
increased  when  disturbed.  TJjis  biil- 
liancy  was  found  to  proceed  from  nume- 
rous pyrosoma  atlanticum.  There  were 
also  numerous  salpse,  poipitfe,  several 
specimens  of  phyllosoma  commune, 
smerdis  vulg'aris(.^),  and  several  small 
fish.  Latitude  8  deg.  39  min.  N. ;  lon- 
gitude 23  deg.  30  min.  W. 

Early  in  the  morning-  of  the  1st  of 
June,  the  net  captured,  besides  smerdis, 
saljise,  and  phyllosomae,  two  specimens 
of  a  curious  animal,  varying-  in  length, 
from  4  inches  to  7^  in  length,  and  J  of 
an  inch  in  breadth.  It  seems  allied  to 
leptocephalus  of  Shaw;  has  a  bony 
mouth,  with  teeth  ;  eyes  large,  mouth 
pointed,  and  resembling  in  ajipearance 
the  head  of  a  fish  ;  the  body  gela- 
tinous, transparent,  long,  terminat- 
ing in   a  kind  of  rudiment   of  a   tail ; 


a  long"  rudiment  of  a  dorsal  fin,  of 
a  delicate  nature,  runs  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  back.  Through  the 
centre  of  the  body,  commencing*  from 
the  head,  a  long"  white  line  passes  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  animal,  which 
I  consider  a  spinal  cord;  from  which 
lateral  branches  are  seen  to  be  given 
ofl"  from  each  side  throughout  its  whole 
length.  This  curious  animal  seems  a 
link  between  the  fish  a^nd  the  mullusca. 
In  the  Appendix  to  Tuckey's  Narrative 
of  an  Expedition  to  the  Coast  of  Africa, 
is  the  following  remark,  which  I  consi- 
der alludes  to  a  molluscous  animal  simi- 
lar to  this : — 

"  Two  species  of  a  genus  (which  ap- 
pears to  be  new)  allied  to  leptocephalus, 
\vere  taken  ofiT  the  African  coast.  Their 
head  is  smaller  and  more  pointed  than 
that  of  leptocephalus  ;  then-  bodies  arc 
even  more  compressed,  but  are  marked 
in  the  same  manner,  by  transverse,  zig- 
zag lines,  and  their  teeth  are  similar. 
Rudiments  only  of  the  doi-sal  and  anal 
fins  exist  towards  the  extremities  of  their 
bodies,  and  no  pectoral  fins  can  be  dis- 
covered." p.  409. 

Latitude  7  deg-.  11  min.  N. ;  longitude 
23  deg.  30  min.  W.  I  also  captured 
several  phyllosoma  commune  :  most,  or 
j|early  all,  the  specimens  have  the  third 
joint  broken  off  near  the  flagrum  :  as 
this  has  been  remarked  also  by  Leach, 
as  occurring-  in  the  specimens  collected 
during  Captain  Tuckey's  voyage,  it  is 
not  im])robable  that  their  extreme  deli- 
cacy renders  them  very  liable  to  be  lost 
from  injury  received  in  the  net.  The 
siiields  of  the  tail  are  represented  as 
five  in  the  drawing  in  the  Appendix 
to  Tuckey's  Voyage,  whereas,  in  these 
specimens,  no  more  than  four  could  be 
made.  There  were  also  several  porpita, 
of  a  pm-])lish  colour. 

Jini  2d.— liutitudc  6  Ceo:  11  min.  N. ; 
longitude  23  deg-.  40 min.  W.  Captured, 
in  the  evening-,  some  of  the  genus  smer- 
dis, and  a  small  species  oi'  medusa,  the 
latter  of  a  pinkish  colour,  and  emitted  a 
very  sfrong-phosphoric light,  particularlj'^ 
when  touched  or  moved ;  even  w hen 
thei-e  was  no  phosphorescent  ajipear- 
ance  from  it,  moving-  the  animal  was 
certain  to  produce  it,  and  the  ])hospho- 
rus  would  readily  come  off  from  the 
animal  upon  the  fingers  ;  and  rub- 
bing a  portion  of  the  animal  on  the 
hand  vvoul!  cover  it  with  a  ]ilios])Iioric 
liofht,  as  if  it  had  been  rulibcd  with  a 
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piece  of  ])hospl]orus.  A  very  small  spe- 
cies of  diction  was  also  captured  in  the 
net  ibis  evenini>f :  it  was  about  half  an 
inch  in  lenotli,  and  of  a  liglit  bluish 
colour,  with  black  spots. 

June  8tb. — Latitude  2  deg-.  57  min. 
S. ;  long'itude  27  deg-.  51  uiin.  W.  A 
solitary  nhite  trojjic  bird  was  seen  this 
morning'.  I  have  never  seen  these  birds 
fly  with  rapidity;  they  soar  high,  with 
a  slow,  steady,  or  jerking-  flig'ht,  de- 
scentling  and  asc(>nding  slowly  in  the 
air,  uttering-  at  tlic  same  time  their  pe- 
culiar shrill  notes.  It  procures  fish,  &c. 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  g-ull — that  is, 
by  seizing  it  only  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Their  flight  is  slow  and  graceful. 

We  passed  several  ])liysalia  during- 
the  day:  the  waves  would  frcrjui^ntly 
"  capsize  tJiem,"  but  they  readily  re- 
sumed their  former  position,  and  sailed 
(glowing-  in  crimson  tints)  as  proudly 
and  beautiful  as  before. 

The  "  poor  persecuted"  flying-fish  is 
an  object  of  curiosity  among  the  lady 
and  gentlemen  passengers  wlio  for  the 
first  time  venture  on  the  bosom  of  tlie 
deeji,  on  a  voyage  to  tropical  countries ; 
many  of  the  former,  in  particular,  re- 
o-ard  them  as  half  bird,  half  fish  ;  and 
that  the  "oft  talked-about"  flving-fisli 
has  "  the  head  and  body  of  a  fish,  wilb 
the  accompanying  scales,  wings,  and 
tails,  studded  with  beautiful  feathers, 
and  a  few  fins."  One  of  the  fish  having 
fiillen  on  tlie  deck,  was  taken  to  a  lady 
who  bad  previously  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  see  one  ;  but  this  kindness  and 
attention,  altliough  received  with  polite- 
ness, was  not  with  the  delight  expected  ; 
for  the  remark  made  \vas,  "  Is  that  a 
flying-  fish  ?  why,  it  is  like  any  other 
fish,  only  its  fore  fins  are  a  little  long-cr; 
why,  it  has  no  featliers,  or  pretty  variety 
of  colours!" 

The  pectoral  fins  of  the  flying  fish, 
when  expanded  and  dried,  liave  an  ele- 
gant ap])earance,  and  mounted  on  card 
board  are  very  ornamental.  1  have 
often  preserved  them  in  this  manner,  l)y 
keeping  the  fins  extended  in  the  natural 
mauncr  by  pins  until  dry  ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  ])reser\e  tlie  edges  entirely 
perfect,  from  tlicir  extreme  delicacy. 

In  all  the  specimens  of  flying  fish  I 
have  examined,  tlie  air-lda(ld(  r  was  al- 
ways found  infiated;  tliis  l)hulder  has 
been  considered  as  aiding-  in  the  su])port 
of  the  animal  in  tlie  air;  but  as  it  is  n  it 
in  proportion  larger  than  in  other  fish 


which  have  no  need  of  such  support  in 
another  element,  the  assertion  is  incor- 
rect. The  air  sac  exteuds  in  this  fish 
from  the  pharyngeal  bones  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  body ;  and  on  laying  it  open, 
I  have  observed  the  larg-e  dorsal  blood- 
vessels are  very  distinctly  seen  through 
the  pellucid  membrane.  The  largest 
portion  of  the  air  sac  is  nearest  to  the 
head,  and  diminishes  gradually  as  it 
passes  towards  the  tail.  It  is  considered 
that  a  particular  purpose  is  answered  by 
the  larger  dimensions  of  the  air  bladder 
near  the  head,  as  "  the  compensation  of 
the  great  gravity  of  the  animal  at  this 
part  in  consequence  of  its  breadth," 
which  is  required  for  the  support  of  the 
animars  body  in  the  air  in  a  favourable 
position  for  flight.  The  situation  of  the 
pectoral  fins  before  the  centre  of  g-ravity 
in  this,  as  in  other  flying-  fish,  also  tends 
to  elevate  the  head,  as  remarked  by  La- 
cepede*." 

Lacepede  considers  the  dorsal  fin  be- 
ing placed  op])osite  to  the  anal  as  an 
essential  character  of  the  g-enus  Exoce- 
tus.  They  were  so  situated  in  the  spe- 
cimens T  examined  of  E.  evolans,  as 
well  as  in  the  specimen  recently  cap- 
tured with  dark  wings;  but  Dr.  Abel 
mentions,  that  in  one  he  liad  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining-,  there  was  a  dif- 
ference in  the  situations.  "  Is  it,"  he 
says,  "  a  universal  character,  or  is  the 
situation  of  the  dorsal  fin  in  my  spe- 
cimen a  mere  exception  to  a  general 
law  ?" 

But  little  attention  has  been,  until 
latterly,  g-iven  to  the  specific  dif- 
ferences of  this  genus.  At  davlig'ht  of 
the  11th  of  June,  1832,  in  latitude  10 
deg.  12  mill,  south,  loiig-itude  30  deg-. 
19  min.  west,  blowing-  a  fresh  tojisail 
breeze,  one  of  these  fish  came  on  board 
from  the  windward,  at  a  height  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  feet,  and  fell  into  the  lee  scup- 
pers. It  appears  to  differ  in  several 
characters  from  those  described. 

It  measures  in  leng-th  ten  and  a  half 
inches ;  breadth  betw  een  the  eyes  one- 
fifth  of  an  inch  ;  jiectoral  fin  five  and  a 
half  inches  in  length,  expansion  two 
and  a  half  inches  ;  ventral  fin  two  and 
one-eighth  inches,  expansion  one  inch 
and  a  half.  This  differs  from  others  I 
have  seen  in  the  less  divergence  and  co- 


*  H.  N.  des  Poissoiis,  torn.  v.  p.40C;  quoted 
ill  Abel's  China,  4to.  p.  5. 
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lour  of  the  pectoral  fins,  aiul  the  greater  mometer,  for  the  ])urpose  of  ascertaiuing- 

leuglh  of  the  ventral.     The  pectoral  fiu  the  lo^vest  temperature  where  these  fish 

consists  of  eighteen  rays,  the  three  un-  are  found  to  exist),  a   flying  fisli  was 

derniost  of  which   are   very  short,  and  found  in  the  Ice  quarter  hoat,   and  from 

distinguished  with  difficulty ;  the  third  tlie  situation    in   which    it    was    found, 

rav  is  the  longest.     The  pectoral  fins  on  must  have  flown  a  height  of  full  twelve 

the  upper  surface  are  of  a  purplish  co-  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  \vatLr,  and 

lour,  gradually  dimhiishing  in  intensity  adverse  to  the   wind;  it  was  found   in 

as  the\  advance  towards  the  extremities  the  boat  early  in  the  morning,  and  most 

of  the  fins,  which  are  of  a  bluish  white  probably    came    on    board    during   the 

colour.     From  the  sixth  ray  the   centre  night.     The  fish  was  found  at  the  bot- 

is  white,  which  is  continued  to  the  last  torn  of  the  boat,  and  as  the  l)oat  had  a 

ray,  and  lias  the  appearance  of  a  large  co\ering  over  it,  open  only  with  a  very 

irregular   \\  hitish   sjxit   upon    the   fins,  small   space    at  each    end,   the   animal 

The  very  small  terminating  rays  are  co-  must  have  either  flown  in  this  opening 

lourless."    The  under  surface  of  the  pec-  v^hen  it  came  on  board,  or  else  have,  in 

toral  fins  is  of  a  bluish  white,   inter-  its  struggles,  contrived  to  fall  through 

mixed  with   dark   shades ;   base  of  the  afterwards. 

rays  silvery.     The  pectoral  fins  of  this         The  specimen  was  of  the  following 

species,  when  expanded,  have  not  the  dimensions : — 

convexity  of  form  seen  in  the  E.  evo-  Inclie». 

lans  ;    tlie  pectoral  fins  of  this  species  Length  from  the  head  to  the  extre- 

opening   in  a  straight  direction.     The         ™'ty  of  the  tail 11 

ventral    fins    are     situated    five    inches  Greatest  breadth  of  the  body  of  the       ^ 

lower  down,  about  ati  inch  distant  from  _     ^   ,''^'i ','n /-S 

.1  ri^i  r       1 1    •  1  Lenerth  of  the  pectoral  nn    64 

theantjs      The  rays  are  of  a  bluish  co-  Greatest  expansion  of  do.  do sf 

lour.     The  membranous  part  of  the  fin  j        ^^^  ,,f  ^j^^  ^^^^..^j  ^,j 2 1 

perfectly    colourless     and    transparent.  Greatest  expansion  of  do.  do -If 

The  tail  of  a  bluish  colour,  with   the 

rays   purple.      The   upper   part   of  the         The  pectoral  fins  had  each  sixteen  di- 

head  and  back  dee])  purple,  diminishing  verging   rays,    ventral    six,    dorsal    fif- 

on  the  side  in   the  deepness  of  colour;  teen,  and  anal  ten  rays.     It  differed  in 

of  a  faint  pinkish  tint,  mixed  with    sil-  many   of   its    characters  from    any  de- 

ver,  ovei-  the  abdomeu.    Branchial  rays,  scribed   sjiecies.      The   back   was   of  a 

10;    ventral,  6;    dorsal.  II;    anal,    11.  deep    purple;   sides    and    abdomen    sil- 

Distance  between  the  pectoral  fins,  one  very.     The  pectoral  fins  were   above  of 

inch    and    two-eighths.     Irides  bluish  ;  a  dark  bluish  black,  with  an  oblique, 

branchial  operculums  silvery.  narrow,  nearly  transparent  ray,  extend- 

My   specimen    accords   the   nearest,  ing*  across  them.     The  under  surface  of 

from  the  jjositiou  of  the  fins,  to   E.  exi-  these  fins   was  also    of  a  dark  bluish 

liens,  or  E.  mesogaster.     Like  the  latter  black  colour,  butprobably  not  more  than 

species  the  fins  are  also  bluish ;  but  it  a   shade   lighter  to  the   ujiper  surface, 

does  not  accord  with  it  in   general  co-  The  rajs  above  were  of  a  similar  colour 

lours,  and  the  ventral  fins  are  longer,  to  the  intervening"  inembranej  but  below 

The  rays  of  the  pectoral  fins,  when  ex-  they  were  lighter,  and  more  inclinable 

panded,  do  not  describe  a  curve,  as  I  to  blue.     The  ventral  fins  were  situated 

have  remarked  in  others,  but  open  in  a  posterior  to  the  middle  of  the  abdomen, 

direct  line.     No  scales  upon  the  head  in  and  were  perfectly  transparent,  with  an 

this  specimen.     I  have  found  the  sto-  irregular  and  large  deep  black  .spot  upon 

mach  of  all  the  specimens  of  flying  fish  them,  and  when  the  fins  were  exjjandcd 

examined  al\^  ays  empty.  had  an  elegant  appearance,  contrasted 

The  flesh  of  this  fish,  when  cooked,  is  by  the  beautiful  transparent  membrane 

very  delicate  and  well  tasted.  around  it.     The  dorsal  fin  was  also  si- 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1834,  when  milarly  transparent,  with  a  large  irre- 

on  a  passage  from   Singapore  to  Eng-  gular  black   spot   upon  it.      The  anal 

land,  in  latitude  28  deg.  56  min.  south,  fin  was  perfectly  transparent;  the  tail 

and  longitude  39  deg.  56  min.  east,  and  dark    blue,    edged    with    light    black, 

the   range   of   the   thermometer    being  The    black    patch    on    the    dorsal   fin 

from   75   to  80  degrees  (it  may  be  in-  was  nearly  half  its  length  at  the  pos< 

tcresting  to  g-ive  the  range  of  the  ther-  tcrior  jjart. 
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The  stoniacli  contained  nuich  dig-ested 
matter,  but  the  nature  of  the  food  I 
could  not  make  out.  The  specimen  was 
a  female,  and  contained  a  fine  roe.  I 
preserved  the  pectoral,  ventral,  and 
dorsal  fins,  in  a  dried  and  expanded 
state. 

June  12th,  latitude  12  deg-.  36  min. 
south,  longitude  32  deg.  11  min.  west. 
Several  sepite  of  small  size  were  seen 
leaping- from  the  water  near  the  ship; 
they  came  only  a  distance  of  a  foot 
above  tlie  surface  of  tlie  water,  and  the 
motion  was  rapid.  Pliysalia  still  seen. 
The  towino-  net  was  overboard  about 
half-past  ten  p.m.,  and,  when  drawn 
in,  contained  only  a  crustaceous  ani- 
mal, a  species  of  squilla,  which  moved 
with  a  slow  steady  motion  around  the 
glass  in  which  I  placed  it  immediately 
on  taking-  it  out  of  the  net,  and  at 
other  times  would  dart  with  velocity 
about  the  glass. 

[To  be  continued.] 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saiurdai/,  September  13,  1834. 


"  Licet  omnibii=,  licet  etiain  mihi,  diguitateiii 
Jtrlis  Mediate  tiieri ;  potestas  niotio  veniendi  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  nonrecuso." 

CiCEUO. 


THE  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES 

AXD  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

PARLIAMENTARY  EVIDENCE. 

Few  points  elicited  in  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Medical  Parliamentary 
Committee  are  possessed  of  more  interest, 
both  in  an  historical  and  medico-politi- 
cal point  of  view,  than  the  information 
obtained  relative  to  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  College  and  the  Universities 
of  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  It  is  now 
put  beyond  dispute,  that  this  connexion 
has  been  one  from  the  commencement 
rather  ofexjiediency  or  convenience  than 
of  any  real  necessity.  The  charter  of 
the  College  prescribes  no  exclusive  pri- 
vileges for  the  mcmbei-s  of  either  Uni- 
versity ;  neither   does  the  confirmatory 


act  of  parliament ;  and  the  partiality 
shewn  to  English  graduates  is  ex- 
plained simply  on  the  ground  of  the 
claim  which  their  residence  at  one 
or  other  of  the  "  great  seats  of  learn- 
ing" gives  them  on  the  score  of  thus 
having  their  moral  propriety  duly 
tested.  To  such  an  extent,  however, 
has  this  partiality  been  can-ied,  that 
it  has  amounted  to  an  almost  abso- 
lute exclusion  of  all  others:  the  ap- 
proach to  the  fellowship,  except  through 
the  special  favour  of  the  President,  has 
long  been  known  to  he  vii-tually  inter- 
dicted to  all  who  come  not  by  the 
favoured  route.  We  find  Sir  Henry 
Halford  giving  his  testimony  on  this 
subject  as  follows  : — 

"  Has  the  College  any  reason  to  doubt 
the  legality  of  confining  the  choice  of 
the  electors  to  the  graduates  of  the  two 
English  Universities,  there  being  no 
mention  of  any  such  restriction  in  the 
charter,  and  the  act  of  Parliament  con- 
firmator}'  of  it  ? — I  apprehend  the  Col- 
lege is  convinced  that  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily confine  itself  to  the  members  of 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  orCambridge: 
there  is  a  certain  preference  of  those 
members  in  the  mind  of  the  fellows  of 
the  College,  for  they  are  people  who 
have  undergone  a  moral  and  intellectual 
trial  in  the  universities  from  whence 
they  came,  to  which  they  are  not  sub- 
ject at  the  foreign  universities.  They 
are  domiciliated  at  0.vford  and  Cam- 
bridge,butnot  atEdinburgh  or  Aberdeen, 
or  any  other  universities  from  whence 
they  may  come ;  and  the  reason,  I  appre- 
hend, for  the  probation  of  ten  years  is, 
that  those  people  who  have  not  been 
thus  domiciled  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  giving"  a  proof  of  their  moral 
qualifications  as  well  as  their  intellectual 
ones.  That  is  the  reason  of  the  prefe- 
rence of  the  members  of  the  English 
universities,  in  the  mind  of  tlie  fellows, 
for  the  election  of  licentiates  from  their 
body."     Again  — 

"  Is  it  the  principle  of  the  College  to 
admit  into  the  College  as  many  as  ])os- 
sible  of  the  faculty  practising  in  Lon- 
don, who  are  qualified  by  their  moral 
character,  scientific,  liteiary,  and  medi- 
cal acquirements  ;  or  is  it  their  object  to 
restrict  the  admissions  as  much  as  pos- 
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6ible  to  graduates  of  OxlbnJ  and  Cam- 
luido-e?  I  am  sure  it  is  nut  tlicir  ob- 
ject to  restrict  it  to  Oxford  and  Caui- 
bridgc  ;  but  generally  tliey  have  a  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  those  people,  who 
they  know  must  have  been  well  edu- 
cated ]>i-cvious]y  to  commencing  the 
studj-  of  physic." 

But  this  "  preference"  and  tiiis  "  pre- 
judice," as  Sir  Henry  gently  denomi- 
nates them,  have  been  sanctioned  by 
certain  by-laws;  res])ecting-  these  tlie 
learned  president  gives  us  the  follow  ing 
explanation  :  — 

"  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  look 
into  the  orig-in  of  the  bif-lnivs  of  the 
College  which  restrict  the  admission 
into  the  College  almost  exclusively  to 
the  graduates  of  English  universities  .i" — 
Yes,  I  am  acquainted,  I  think,  with  the 
general  principles  upon  w  hich  the  Col- 
leg-e  is  governed  under  that  head." 

"  Out  of  what  circumstances  do  you 
think  the  i)ractice  referred  to, .which  is 
not  according  to  the  original  by-laws  of 
the  College,  arose  ? — From  the  original 
connexion  between  the  Universities  and 
the  College.  The  first  founder  of  tiic 
College,  Linacrc,  established  lectures 
at  Oxford.  The  successor  of  Linacre 
founded  a  college  at  Cambridge,  Caius 
College;  and  there  has  been  a  natural 
connexion  between  the  University  and 
the  College  of  Physicians  ever  since." 

"  Has  the  College  any  reason  to  doubt, 
at  present,  whether  the  by-law  restrict- 
ing the  admissions,  except  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  the  graduates  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  is  a  lawful  restric- 
tion or  not  ? — I  take  it  to  be  an  election, 
and  quite  at  the  option  of  the  College. 
If  a  person  is  once  licensed,  they  may 
take  that  person  into  a  fellow  ship  when- 
ever they  please,  after  ten  years.  That 
is  the  rule ;  he  is  eligible  into  a  fellow- 
ship after  ten  years." 

We  shall  now  extract  from  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Macmichael  some  paiticulars  re- 
lating to  the  early  connexion  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  the  two  Univer- 
sities. This  gentleman  is  known  to 
have  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to 
the  history  of  the  College,  and  of  the 
distinguished  persons  who  have  belong- 
ed to  it  :    i'rom   bis    acquaintance,  also, 


with  the  foreign  schools  of  medicine, 
and  with  the  comparative  merits  and 
comparative  rank  of  continental  and  na- 
tive practitioners,  mc  must  listen  to 
him  with  considerable  deference  while 
giving  his  opinions  on  these  subjects  ;  a 
certain  allowance,  how  e\  cr,  must  obvi- 
ously be  made  for  associations  with 
w  hich  it  is  natural  to  i)resume  that  the 
witness's  mind  is  not  a  little  imbued. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  doctors 
and  first  presidents  of  tlie  College  were 
closely  connected  w  ith  the  two  English 
Universities?— I  believe  the  founder  of 
the  College,  Linacre,  founded  medical 
lectures  at  Oxford,  and  was  himself  a 
professor  tliere. 

"Is  it  not  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
consider  the  object  of  those  distinguish- 
ed persons  to  have  been,  not  merely  to 
create  a  medical  institution,  but  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  science  in  this 
country,  and  its  establisment  on  a  firm 
basis  of  literature  and  philosophy? — 
I  tliink  so. 

"  With  icgard  to  the  eflect  of  this 
coiniexion  of  tlie  College  with  the  Uni- 
versities, has  it  not,  in  your  opinion, 
been  to  contribute  very  miich  to  the  re- 
spectability of  the  profession,  and  to 
raise  it  to  a  degree  of  consideiation 
here,  such  as  it  has  never  attained  in 
M\y  other  part  of  Europe  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  of  that. 

"  It  has  been  said,  that  for  some  years 
after  the  first  institution  of  the  College, 
"•raduates  of  foreign  nniversities  were 
freely  admitted  to  the  fellowship?  — 
The  foreign  universities,  at  that  period, 
were  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  me- 
dicine— Padua,  for  instance. 

"  The  state  of  medical  science,  at  that 
period,  was  much  further  advanced 
abroad  than  in  England  ? — It  was. 

"  That  w  ill  account  for  the  admission 
of  foreign  graduates  at  that  time  .^ — 
The  case  is  so. 

"  The  case  is  very  nnich  altered  now  ? 
—I  should  say,  there  is  no  better  school 
for  the  study  of  physic  than  the  metro- 
polis,  for  instance,  in  this  country  now. 

"  The  foreign  schools  have  no  advan- 
tage, in  point  of  medical  science,  over 
those  in  this  country  ? — No;  not  at  pre- 
sent. 

"  Rather  the  reverse  ? — Yes,  rather 
the  reverse. 

"  Looking  at  the  histojy  of  physic  in 
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Eiig-land,  docs  it  appear  that  the  origi- 
nal connexion  of  the  College  with  the 
two  Universities  has  been  constantly 
maintained  ? — It  would  appear  that  most 
of  the  distinguished  fellows  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  physicians,  have  been  con- 
nected very  closely  with  the  English 
Universities;  I  could  enumerate  thcni. 

"  Since  when?— Since  the  foundation 
of  the  College  itself,  3(J0 years  ago  ;  but 
I  will  enumerate  some  :  Harvey,  for  in- 
stance, was  warden  of  ]\Ierton  College, 
for  some  ]jeriod  ;  Freind  was  the  profes- 
sor of  chemistry,  at  Oxford  ;  Glisson, 
called  the  greatest  anatomist  of  his  age, 
was  forty  years  rcgius  professor  of  phy- 
sic, in  Cambridge ;  Dr.  Heberdcn  was 
a  professor  of  materia  medica,  in  Cam- 
bridge. These  are  instances  I  re- 
member." 

In  addition  to  these.  Dr.  Macmichael 
mentions  afterwards,  among-  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  physicians  in 
this  country  who  have  been  fellows  of 
the  College— Mead,  Sir  George  Baker, 
Warren,  Heberden,  Baillie,  Wollaston, 
and  Young-.  We  now  come  to  Dr.  M.'s 
views  of  the  comparative  standing  of 
medical  practitioners  at  home  and  abroad. 

"  Have  you  seen  much  of  the  conti- 
nental schools  ;  of  the  practice  of  jthysic 
in  other  countries;  and  of  the  relative 
rank  and  influence  v^hich  the  jtrofession 
holds  in  other  countries,  compared  with 
our  own  ?— I  have  been  abroad  a  great 
deal,  some  time  ago. 

"  State  to  the  Committee,  so  far  as 
your  observation  has  enabled  you  to 
form  an  ojiinion,  whether,  in  any  coun- 
try in  Europe,  the  profession  of  physic 
holds  so  high  a  rank  as  it  holds  in  this 
country,  com])ared  with  other  classes 
and  other  professions  ?— A  physician  in 
this  country  holds  a  much  higher  rank 
than  in  any  country  in  Europe  I  have 
visited. 

"  Dues  this  observation  apply  to  every 
class  of  the  profession — physicians,  sur- 
geons, and  general  practitioners  ? — I 
tbink  it  does. 

"  What  is  your  understanding-  of  the 
terms  you  have  just  made  use  of,  tliat 
physicKUis  have  a  higher  rank  in  so- 
ciety:  do  3'ou  mean  that  they  are  men, 
generally  speaking  of  them  as  a  class, 
of  greater  ability  in  their  profession  than 
the  similar  class  on   the  continent  ? — 


That  would  be  very  invidious  to  answer: 
they  arc  admitted  into  the  highest  so- 
ciety in  this  country,  and  are  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  highest  society  abroad. 

"  You  have  stated  that  the  English 
physicians  mi.x  in  the  highest  class  of 
society  in  this  country  ;  have  you  rea- 
son to  believe  that,  with  some  rare  and 
splendid  exceptions,  that  is  not  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  profession  in  other 
countries  .'' — That  is  the  case. 

"  Generally  speaking,  the  English 
physician  is  comparatively  higher  than 
the  continental  ? — Certainly. 

"  To  what  cause,  operating  on  a  large 
mass,  would  you  attribute  such  a  result? 
— In  the  first  place,  the  circumstance  of 
many  physicians  in  this  country  being 
educated  at  the  English  Universities. 
There  they  have  the  same  education  as 
those  who  fill  the  highest  stations  in 
life :  they  are  brought  up  with  those 
persons,  and  afterwards  become  ])hysi- 
cians.  I  think  the  distinguished  post 
which  they  hold,  elevates  the  whole  pro- 
fession ;  that  all  physicians  partake  of 
the  dignity  which  their  education  and 
their  good  conduct  give. 

"  From  your  observation  with  respect 
to  the  personal  conduct  of  ])hysiciaus  in 
other  countries,  and  from  what  you 
know  by  reading  also,  do  you  believe 
that  physicians,  as  a  class,  stand  higher 
or  lower  in  foreign  countries  than  they 
do  in  our  own  country  ? — I  sbould  say, 
the  English  physirian  ranks  highest  iu 
moral  character  and  in  all  endowments, 
owing  to  his  having  had  a  longer  and 
more  liberal  education. 

In  reply  to  another  question,  of  much 
the  same  import  Dr.  Macmichael  says 
that  he  considers  the  general  prac- 
titioner of  this  country  as  holding  a 
rank  in  society  full}^  equal  to  that  of 
the  physician  abroad. 

The  e\idence  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  extract  —  namely,  that  of  Dr. 
Warren— will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be 
read  with  much  interest.  Its  strong  con- 
servative tendency,  indeed,  will  be  im- 
mediately manifest ;  and  the  anxious 
desire  which  is  uppermost  in  the  Doc- 
tor's mind,  to  preserve  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  existing  systems,  can  escape  the 
observation  of  few.  Yet  even  he  ad- 
mits that  "  some  abatement  of  the  pri- 
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vileges"  possessed  by  the  graduates  of 
the  English  Universities  might  be 
made  with  advantage.  His  opinions 
on  the  "One-Faculty"  question,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
recommend  themselves  strongly  to  us  ; 
because  they  so  closely  tally  with  those 
principles  which  have  been  all  along 
advocated  in  the  pages  of  this  journal. 

"  You  are  aware  of  the  early  con- 
nexion of  the  College  of  Physicians 
with  the  two  Universities,  and  how 
closely  it  has  been  maintained  ? — I  am. 

"  What  do  3"ou  consider  to  have  been 
the  eftect  of  that  connexion  on  the  cre- 
dit and  respectability  of  tlie  medical 
profession? — Myown  opinion  is, that  that 
connexion  has  maintained  the  medical 
profession  in  a  higher  state  in  this  coun- 
try than  it  has  attained  in  any  others. 

"  Do  you  consider  that  any  changes 
have  taken  place  lately,  either  in  the 
condition  of  society,  or  with  regard  to 
the  means  of  education,  which  render  it 
unnecessary  that  that  connexion  should 
be  longer  maintained  ? — That  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  give 
an  opinion  ;  but  if  1  am  asked  my  pri- 
vate o])inion,  I  should  say  the  main- 
tenance of  that  connexion  is  necessary 
and  useful,  but  that  some  abatement  of 
the  privileges  might  be  allowed  with 
security. 

"  Do  you  think  that  a  better  general 
security  c<mld  be  devised  for  the  man- 
ners, and  morals,  and  general  educa- 
tion, it  becomes  a  physician  to  ])ossess, 
than  is  afforded  by  a  degree  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge? — I  hardly  think  I  am 
capable  of  answering  so  large  a  question. 

"  You  consider  that  some  security 
is  desirable,  before  the  candidate  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  fellowship  of  the  College, 
with  regard  to  those  points  of  manners 
and  morals,  and  g-eneral  education  ? — 
Unquestionably,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  profession  and  the  public  in  general. 

"  Do  you  consider  that  the  existing 
connexion  has  constituted  the  principal 
cause  of  the  elevation  of  the  medical 
profession  in  England,  compared  with 
its  position  in  other  countries  ? — That  is 
my  opinion. 

"  Do  you  consider  that  as  the  cause  ? 
—  I  do  not  say  the  sole  cause,  but  one  of 
the  great  causes. 

"  lu  order  to  the  attainment  of  such 


a  degree,  and  of  a  complete  professional 
education  afterwards,  considerable  time 
and  expense  being  required,  is  it  not 
desirable  that  an  inducement  should  be 
held  out  to  the  medical  student  to  em- 
ploy the  time,  and  to  incur  the  expense 
for  such  purposes?  —  Unquestionably: 
unless  some  encouragement  be  given  to 
such  degrees  by  a  superior  advantag-e, 
such  education  will  not  be  pursued,  on 
account  of  its  expense,  and  the  length 
of  time  required. 

"  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  such  an 
inducement  is  actually  held  out  in  the 
ordinary  conditions  under  which  a  fel- 
lowship in  the  College  is  granted? — 
I  am. 

"  Do  you  think  that  a  better  scheme 
could  be  devised  for  admission  to  the 
fellowship,  than  that  tiiese  conditions, 
(that  is  to  say,  that  of  a  degree  of  an 
English  University,  and  the  undergoing 
a  strict  medical  examination),  should  be 
required  of  the  ordinary  candidate  ?— 
I  consider  the  present  plan  as  a  very 
adequate  plan  for  the  security  of  the 
College,  and  the  encouragement  of  these 
medical  degrees.  If  1  am  asked  whether 
it  may  be  abated  in  some  degree  with 
security,  I  have  answered  that  question 
before  by  saying,  that  some  abatement 
of  the  privileg-e  might  be  allowed. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  privi- 
leges of  which  you  have  spoken  ? — The 
i)rivileges  are  these  :  that  a  person  who 
las  a  desfree  at  one  of  the  Eng-lish  Uni- 
versities,  on  passnig  nis  examination, 
receives  his  licence,  and  is  placed  iuime- 
diately  in  the  order  of  candidates  for  the 
fellowship. 

"  What  is  the  abatement  of  that  pri- 
vilege which  you  would  recommend  ? — 
It  a])])ears  to  me  that  the  privilege 
might  be  abated  thus  far,  that  tlic  order 
of  candidates  might  be  abolished,  and 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  graduates 
admitted  into  the  order  of  licentiates, 
be  eligible  for  a  fellowship  earlier  thau 
other  giaduates. 

"  \^  hat,  in  your  opinion,  would  be 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  three  classes 
of  the  profession,  medicine,  surgery, 
and  pharmacy,  to  one  faculty  ? — My 
opinion  is,  that  it  would  be  the  downfal 
of  all  three;  that  it  would  reduce  those, 
which  are  professions  now,  to  a  mere 
trade,  and  would  be  very  fatal  to  the 
character  of  the  whole  medical  profes- 
sion, and  very  injurious  to  the  public. 
As  to  setting  up  one  stundard  of  qua- 
lification lor  all  classes  of  practitioners, 
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the  ctrcct  must  he  this;— tlicro  coukl 
jiot  he  a  suthcicDt  sii])ply  of  niodical 
men  for  tlie  ])uhlic  ;  liccause  if  there  was 
but  one  stanclaid  of  qualification,  and 
that  a  high  one,  i'cw  persons  woukl  be 
ublc  to  ])ass  that  standaid ;  if  it  was  a 
low  standard,  it  would  be  useless. 

"  Do  you  not  appiehend  it  would 
reduce  the  profession  to  a  low  level  ? — 
Yes,  in  knowledoe,  to  a  low  level.  If 
a  low  standard  qualified  persons  to 
practise,  there  would  not  be  much  en- 
couragement to  learn  more  than  was  re- 
quirctl  by  that  standard. 

"  You  have  stated  that  the  medical 
profession  is  in  a  higher  state  in  this 
country  than  in  other  cou)itries.  In 
w  hat  respect  is  it  so  ? — Wliat  I  believe 
is,  that  the  character  of  physicians  in 
this  country  is  higher,  and  the  character 
of  surgTons  too.  They  are  better  re- 
ceived in  society;  they  are  more  learned 
and  better  informed  men;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  those  qualifications,  fill  a 
station  which  practitioners  abroad  do 
not  usually  attain. 

"  IMust  not  the  character  as  to  man- 
ners a)ul  morals  of  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  be  very  much  in- 
fluenced by  tlie  character  as  to  manners 
and  morals  of  tlie  society  for  which 
they  practise? — Some  such  influence 
may  prevail ;  but  I  should  ajiprehend 
that  no  well-educated  ])hysician,  or  any 
physician  of  cliaracter,  would  ever  de- 
scend to  the  morals  and  manners  of  the 
lower  order  of  people, 

"  Will  a  person  be  called  on  to  prac- 
tise for  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  com- 
nmnity,  unless  he  possesses  the  manners 
and  morals  usnally  required  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  those  who  mix  w  ith  tliat  class 
of  society  ? — If  tiie  question  refers  to 
])hysicians,  I  should  say  No ;  because 
I  consider  that  that  class  of  society  look 
up  to  a  physician  as  a  superior  person, 
and  expect  superior  manners  from  liim. 

"  Do  you  not  attribute  that  higher 
state  of  manners  and  morals,  which  you 
consider  as  belonging'  to  tlie  physicians 
of  this  country,  to  tlie  manners  and  mo- 
rals of  society  in  wliich  they  are  called 
to  exercise  their  practice  ? — Unquestion- 
ably there  will  be  action  and  re-action 
there. 

"  You  cannot  attribute  it  solely  to 
tbeir  having-  been  educated  at  the  Eng-- 
lish  Universities? — 1  attribute  the  culti- 
vation of  tlie  liigli  cliaracter  of  physi- 
cians to  tlie  encouragement  given  to  a 
high  education,  and  exacted  by  the  Col- 


lege of  Physicians  from  its  institution 
u])  to  tlie  j)resent  time. 

"  Do  you  liiiiik  this  high  standard  of 
manners  and  morals,  which  it  is  desira- 
ble for  physicians  to  possess,  is  confined 
to  those  physicians  who  have  been  edu- 
cated at  the  Englisli  Universities  ? — 
Certainly  not ;  because  we  admit  many 
licentiates  into  the  College  as  being- 
possessed  of  them. 

*  *  •*  * 

"  Do  you  mean  that  the  having- 
jiassed  through  the  English  universities 
does  imply  that  a  man  possesses  hig^ii 
qualifications  either  in  classical  litera- 
ture, or  mathematics,  or  natural  philo- 
soph}'  ? — I  w  ould  not  say  that  ])assing' 
through  any  university  of  any  kind  is  a 
test;  but  it  is  a  presumption. 

"  A  fair  presumption  ? — I  do  not  say 
a  fair  presumption.  I  should  think 
in  man}-  instances  it  is  a  fair  pre- 
sumption. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Is  there  not  some  inconsistency  in 
making  education  at  Universities  wiiicli 
possess  small  means  of  teaching  nicdi  ■ 
cine,  the  sine  qua  non  for  admission  to 
the  Colleg"e  of  Physicians ;  and  in  de- 
priving those  who  have  studied  at  other 
universities,  which  have  ample  means 
of  teaching  medicine,  of  the  privilege  of 
entering-  into  the  said  College  ? — I  can 
only  say  w  hat  I  repeated  before,  that  for 
tlie  medical  education  we  grant  the  li- 
cense ;  and  for  th&*learned  education  of 
the  Universities  we  grant  the  privilege 
of  being  sooner  admitted  into  the  fel- 
lowship. 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  to  institute 
an  examination  of  all  persons  who  pre- 
sented themselves,  wlieresoever  edu- 
cated, whetlier  they  possessed  the  requi- 
site qualifications? — I  have  a  great 
question  as  to  such  a  ]tlan  answering-. 

"  If  it  would  answer,  would  it  not  be 
more  just? — As  an  abstract  proposition, 

tliat  answers  itself. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Is  not  the  bar  a  profession  in  which 
the  highest  honour  and  integrity  are 
required,  good  morals,  and  good  educa- 
tion ? — But  the  bar  is  a  profession 
which  is  before  the  ])ub]ic,  and  every 
one  can  judge  of  the  individtial  as  he 
produces  himself;  the  profession  of  pliy- 
sic  is  a  domestic  art,  and  is  practised 
coram  nou  judicibus." 

Uct  us  now,  in  the  short  space  that 
remains  to  us  for  extract,  turn  to  llic 
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o])ini()us  of  one  otlier  witness — one  as 
tljoioiigh  a  imiveisity-iuan  as  any  of  those 
just  quoted,  yet  who  can  see  no  such 
gTcat  dang-ei'  in  relaxing'  the  bonds  of 
connexion  between  the  College  and  the 
Universities.  Dr.  James  Arthur  Wilson 
has  been  distinguislied  in  some  of  the 
late  discussions  on  reform  by  which  the 
conclave  in  Pall  Mall  has  been  agitated. 
But  few  of  the  fellows,  we  believe, 
are  ijiclined  to  go  all  the  lengths  that 
Dr.  Wilson  would  lead  them, — his  views, 
we  understand,  being  looked  upon  in 
tlie  Colleg-e  as  rather  ultra-radical :  the 
better,  perhaps,  for  our  present  purpose, 
as  it  will  enable  the  reader  to  compare 
and  contrast  them  with  the  sentiments 
above  expressed  by  some  of  his  brethren. 

"  Do  you  think  any  alterations  in  the 
statutes  or  constitution  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  as  desirable  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

"  State  the  nature  of  the  changes  you 
think  desirable  ? — As  I  have  frequently 
stated,  I  should  think  it  desirable  to  get 
rid  of  the  class  of  candidates  and 
inceptor-candidates,  as  confined  to  phy- 
sicians graduating  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge exclusively. 

"  Do  you  mean  by  that  answer,  that 
provided  the  persons  seeking-  admission 
were  in  point  of  knowledge  equally  qua- 
lified, they  sliould  have  equal  facility 
to  enter  the  College,  wheresoever  edu- 
cated ? — Yes,  if  we  could  establish  an 
equal  qualification  of  general  education, 
as  well  as  of  medical  attainments. 

"  ^\Tiat  are  the  alterations  you  would 
recommend  ? — T  would  « ish  in  the  first 
instance  to  get  rid  of  those  two  exclu- 
sive classes,  classes  into  which  physi- 
cians, not  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, cannot  be  admitted  under  the 
present  statutes.  I  would  v.  ish  to  ren- 
der all  pliysicians  who  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  College  as  lit  to  practise 
under  its  license,  eligible  after  a  time, 
and  on  the  same  footing",  to  tlie  fcllow- 
sliip  ;  that  sooner  or  later,  all  should  be- 
come equally  eligible  by  ballot,  to  the 
fellowship — I  mean  after  a  sufficient  pe- 
riod of  probation,  to  which  principle  of 
probation  I  should  attach  great  impor- 
tance. 

"  What  is  the  longer  ])eriod  of  ])ro- 
bation  to  which  you  would  subject  those 
not  educated  at  the    English  universi- 


ties?— If  the  period  of  probation  were 
sufficiently  long-,  say  four  or  fi\e  3-cars, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  tlie  ))hysi- 
cians,  still  practising-  under  the  eye  of 
the  College,  were  a])])roved  as  persons 
proper  by  character  and  attainments  for 
admission  into  tlie  fellowship,  I,  in  my 
own  private  wish,  would  not  have  any 
difference  made. 

"  You  think  it  should  be  made  so 
long  as  to  be  a  sufficient  period  of  pro- 
bation for  both  ?  -I  do." 

Here  we  must  close  our  extracts  for 
the  present.  We  have  left  ourselves  no 
•  oom  for  remarks  by  way  of  commen- 
tary :  but  we  have  said  so  much  from 
time  to  time,  by  anticipation,  that  our 
readers  will  perhaps  be  i)leased  to  com- 
pare our  views  w  ith  those  of  the  distin- 
guished persons  w  hose  evidence  we  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  lay  before  them. 
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Case  I. — /Artificial  Anus  succeeding  to  the 
opening  of'  an  Abscess  in  the  Abdominal 
Purietes —  Tubercular  Peritoneum —  Peri- 
tonitis. 
Clara  Hunt,  xt  8|,  admitted  2d  June, 
a  delicate  strumous  girl,  was  seized  with 
diarrhoea  four  months  ago,  which  has  con- 
tinued ever  since,  in  spite  of  several  medi- 
cines taken  to  restrain  it ;  has  been  once 
sick,  but  once  only,  and  has  occasionally 
had  tenderness  in  the  abdomen,  increased 
on  pressure.  About  two  months  ago  a 
swelling  was  observed  at  the  umbilicus, 
the  integuments  became  red,  and  an  ab- 
scess formed  in  that  situation,  into  which 
a  surgeon  passed  a  lancet,  and  discharged 
half  a  tea-cupful  of  pus.  The  mother 
states,  that  the  same  afternoon  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid,  exactly  resembling  that 
2)assed  from  the  anus,  escaped  from  the 
wound,  and  has  continued  to  discharge 
from  it  daily  since.  The  child  is  worn  to 
a  skeleton,  and  has  had  a  cough  the  last 
tsvo  days ;  lungs,  upi.«n  auscultation,  ap- 
pear healtliy ;  abdomen  large  (she  is 
naturally  large  in  the  abdomen),  not  hard, 
not  mu«h  disttiidcd  with  fla'iis  ;  there  is  a 
small  wound,  with  slight  fungus,  at  the 
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luiibillicus,  wliich  discharges  an  inodorous 
clay  cdioiui-d  fluid,  sometimes  in  large 
quantities,  but  now  in  small ;  several  mo- 
tions daily — frecjuently  disturbed  in  the 
night  also  ;  tongue  white  and  moist ;  pulse 
very  small  and  feeble. 

Pil.  Ilydrar.  gr.  ij. ;    Pil.  Sap.  c.  Opio. 
gr.  ij.  n.  et  m.     Milk  diet. 

June  6th. — The  purging  was  restrained 
upon  first  taking  the  i>ill,  but  subsequent- 
ly returned,  and  is  now  much  as  usual, 
much  motion,  of  clay  colour,  being  dis- 
charged both  by  the  anus  and  the  wound. 

June  14th. — Died  this  day. 

Dissection. — Putrefaction  rapidly  advanc- 
ing ;  both  lungs  adherent  to  the  costal 
pleurjE  at  their  upper  part,  particularly  the 
left;  a  few  tubercles,  mostly  small  and 
grey — a  few  yellow  and  soft  at  the  upper 
part  of  each  ;  bronchial  glands  enlarged 
and  caseous;  heart  rather  hypertrophied 
on  the  left  side ;  the  abdominal  viscera  all 
matted  together  by  chronic  peritonitis,  the 
result,  apparently,  of  scrofulous  yellow 
tubercle,  which  was  extensively  deposited 
all  over  the  large  and  small  intestines; 
the  peritoneum  was  every  where  thickened, 
in  parts  granular,  and  of  slate  colour ;  the 
stomach,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  kidneys, 
were  healthy,  except  a  few  tubercles  on  the 
peritoneal  coat  of  the  former ;  liver  large, 
congested,  and  every  uhere  adherent  to  the 
abdominal  parietcs,  and  the  intestines  in 
its  vicinity;  all  the  small  intestines  so 
completely  agglutinated,  that  it  was  im- 
]iossible  to  distinguish  one  ])art  from  ano- 
ther, or  to  separate  them;  the  orifice,  at 
the  umbilicus,  led  downwards  into  a  por- 
tion of  the  small  intestine;  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  where  examined,  was 
of  a  deep  speckled  black  colour,  but  not 
ulcerated;  some  of  the  mesenteric  glands 
I'ather  enlarged,  in  a  soft  caseous  state. 

Remarks. — In  this  case  there  is  some 
degree  of  obscurity.  I  think  in  the  com- 
mencement the  disease  was  seated  chiefly 
in  the  mesenteric  glands,  as  an  obstinate 
purging  and  marasmus  were  the  most  pro- 
minent sympt<mis,  and  were  not  relieved 
by  any  remedies ;  to  this,  I  believe,  suc- 
ceeded a  tubercular  deposit  upon  the  peri- 
toneal coat  of  the  bowel ;  to  this  perito- 
nitis, by  which  a  ])ortion  of  the  bowel  was 
attached  to  the  anterior  of  the  abdominal 
parietcs  ;  and  that,  lastly,  an  abscess  form- 
ed around  the  umbilicus.  That  an  abscess 
(lid  f'flrm  in  this  sitaati(m  I  entertain  no 
doubt,  as  I  saw  the  surgeon  who  ]>rcviously 
attended  the  case  (a  member  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  and  an  intelligent  man), 
and  from  him  I  learnt  that  the  integu- 
ments around  the  umbilicus  were  swollen, 
red,  and   fluctuating,  and   tluit  half  a  tea-^ 


cupful  of  pus  followed  the  incision.  That 
the  bowel  was  perforated  by  ulceration  and 
not  by  the  lancet,  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  from 
the  number  of  hours  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  puncture  and  the  escape  of  the 
faaces;  in  which  respect  there  is  a  striking 
analogy  between  this  case  and  the  one  I  last 
related,  where  the  opening  externally,  and 
also  into  the  bowel,  were  efliected  by  na- 
ture alone. 

Although,  in  a  professional  point  of 
view,  this  is  a  highly-interesting  case,  it 
might  be  very  annoying  to  a  surgeon  in 
private  practice. 

Case  II.  —  Intestijial  Tumor — Hamorrhage 
Jyom  the  Rectum — Recovery. 
January  21st,  a  roundish,  fibrous  tumor, 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  kidney-bean,  was 
brought  to  me  at  the  Dispensary,  with  the 
following  account : — A  large  healthy  child, 
a?t.  five,  had  for  the  last  six  months  felt  a 
great  itching  about  the  anus,  which  it  was 
constantly  scratching;  there  was  no  blue- 
ness  of  the  eyes,  emaciation,  o]-  itching  of 
the  nose ;  but  as  worms  were  suspected, 
about  two  months  ago  two  large  doses  of 
turjientine  were  given,  without  bringing 
any  worms  away.  On  the  19th  instant 
the  child  was  playing  on  the  bed,  and 
complained  of  being  wet.  Upon  examina- 
mination,  the  clothes  were  found  soaked  in 
blood,  partly  fluid,  partly  coagulated, 
amounting  altogether,  it  was  supposed,  to 
^viij.,  Viliich  jiroceeded  from  the  rectum, 
and  produced  slight  syncope.  Upon  look- 
ing among  the  clots,  the  above  described 
tumor  was  found.  Castor  oil,  infusion  of 
roses,  and  salts,  were  administered:  there 
was  no  return  of  bleeding ;  no  untoward 
symptoms ;  and  the  child  now  api)ears  iu 
l)erfect  health. 

Remarks. — I  have  never  before  seen 
such  a  case  as  this;  nor  do  I  remember  to 
have  read  of  one  altogether  analogous. 
The  nature  of  the  tumor  seems  to  be  some- 
what doubtful,  as  several  medical  friends 
to  whom  I  have  shown  it  have  expressed 
different  opinions  regarding  it :  some  have 
considered  it  a  fibrous  tumor,  others  have 
thought  it  of  a  polypous  nature  (there 
does  not,  however,  seem  any  thing  like  a 
peduncle),  and  others,  perhaps  with  the 
greatest  probability,  have  considered  it  as 
one  of  the  intestinal  glands  in  a  state  of 
liyi)ertrophy.  It  is  intersected  with  lines, 
and  has  certainly  more  of  a  glandular 
than  any  other  appearance. 

The  copioushicmorrhage  which  attended 
its  expulsion,  shews  either  that  the  tumor 
itself  was  very  vascular,  or  that  it  was  at- 
tached to  the  mucous  membrane  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  turpentine,  given 
under  the  idea  that  worms  were  present. 
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was  not  productive  of  irritation,  and  may 
serve  a^  a  caution  against  administering 
that  suSstanee  unless  some  parts  of  a  tape- 
worm are  seen,  or  more  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  its  presence  are  manifest  tiian 
here;  as  some  of  the  symptoms -of  worms 
may  be  simulated,  and  closely  too,  by 
causes  of  a  totally  different  nature,  irri- 
tating the  prima?  vias. 

Case  III.  —  Stricture  of  the  Bectum,   with 

Purulent  Secretinn,  relieved  partially  by  Boii 

gie — Prolapsus  Uteri,  iSfc. 

Mary  Knight,  set.  39,  a  washerwoman, 
constantly  in  the  damp,  admitted  Septem- 
ber 2d ;  long  subject  to  pain  in  the  loins 
and  rectum  ;  motions  always  small,  voided 
with  difficulty;  bowels  generally  daily  re- 
lieved, though  she  has  sometimes  an  in- 
terval of  two  or  three  days ;  worse  of  late ; 
has  lost  flesh ;  looks  sallow.  Some  time 
ago  she  was  the  subject  of  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremities,  and  also  of  piles;  upon 
which  a  ligature  was  applied,  which  pro- 
duced great  agony,  and  no  rltimate  boie- 
fit,  for  the  luemorrhoids  returned;  mo- 
tions sometimes  flat,  sometimes  triangu- 
lar, sometimes  round  ;  the  size  of  a  large 
urethral  bougie ;  a  purulent  discharge, 
tinged  with  blood,  constantly  oozes  from 
the  rectum  ;  attached  to  the  verge  of  the 
anus  are  two  warty  excrescences,  and,  ra- 
ther less  than  2^  inches  from  the  anus,  a 
stricture  which  will  not  admit  the  top  of 
the  forefinger.  A  hardened  and  ulcerated 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane  below ; 
uterus  prolapsed,  from  frequent  straining; 
appetite  bad ;  nights  restless ;  occasional 
cough ;  easier  for  the  last  week  than  for  a 
long  time  previously,  which  she  attributes 
to  castor  oil.  A  full-sized  oesophagus 
bougie,  with  Mr.  Salmon's  curve,  was  in- 
troduced, and  passed  with  facility,  six 
inches ;  which,  as  it  gave  little  uneasiness, 
was  allowed  to  remain  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

September  .5th. — JMore  pain  in  the  back 
and  rectum  ;  motions  much  the  same;  in- 
strument again  introduced,  but  retained 
only  five  minutes. 

9th. — Less  pain  since  last  introduction 
of  the  instrument;  motions  decidedly 
larger  in  calibre,  though  she  says  that  has 
occasionally  hap2)ened  before;  purulent 
discharge  copious ;  instrument  again  in- 
troduced. 

Rep.  Ol. 

12th. — Instrument  introduced. 

16th. — 3Iotions  nearly  twice  as  large  in 
calibre  as  they  were :  rather  less  straining 
when  the  bowels  are  moved.  A  larger 
bougie  was  introduced  to-day,  with  tolera- 
ble facility. 

30th.— Much  the  same;  instrument  re- 
gularly introduced  twice  a  week  ;  copious 
purulent  discharge. 

Lot.  Argenti  Nitratis,  gr.  v.  ad  jj. 


October  3d. — Discharge  the  same ;  ra- 
ther more  costive  the  last  day  or  two.  The 
next  sized  bougie  passed  with  rather  more 
difficulty. 

Rep.  OI. 

17th.  —  Bougie  regularly  passed  twice  a 
week;  feels  altogether  better;  straining, 
however,  continues. 

Has  taken  for  three  days,  Ferri.  Carbon. 
3ss.  ter  die. 

November  14th. — Does  not  mend.  A 
rectum  bougie  (No.  7.)  has  been  regularly 
passed  twice  a  week,  though  very  gently 
attempted;  it  produces  pain  and  some 
faintness,  which  go  oft'  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  size  of  the  motions,  the  forcing,  and 
discharge,  the  same. 

December  I2th. — Continues  exactly  the 
same.  Nothing  appearing  to  be  gained  by 
the  bougie,  it  has  been  discontinued,  and 
the  bowels  have  been  regulated  by  castor- 
oil,  from  which  she  experiences  great  com- 
fort. 

Remarks. — The  stricture,  in  this  in 
stance,  had  been  left  to  itself  until  ulcera- 
tion had  commenced  ;  otlierwise  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  bougie  would  have  been 
successful  in  completely  restoring  the  ca- 
libre of  the  gut.  From  the  irritable  state 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  the  local 
application  of  nitrate  of  silver  lotion,  and 
the  internal  exhibition  of  steel  (for  there 
was  great  general  debility),  did  not  cor- 
rect, the  bougie  could  not  be  borne  long 
enough  to  do  permanent  good,  though  at 
first  some  benefit  was  decidedly  derived 
from  it;  and  even  now  she  admits  that,  by 
means  of  castor  oil,  she  passes  her  mo- 
tions with  much  more  case  and  less  strain- 
ing than  she  did.  She  has  lately  been  the 
subject  of  a  large  sloughing  ulcer  of  the 
leg,  from  a  blow,  attended  with  much 
pain  and  some  diffuse  surrounding  inflam- 
mation; shewing  that  her  constitution  is 
exceedingly  irritable,  and  her  health  far 
from  good. 

Case  IV^. — Stricture  of  the  Rectum— Ulcera- 
tion and  Communication  between  the  Rectum 
and  Vagina — Diffuae  Iiiflammatiou  of  the 
Buttocks— Phthisis. 

Sarah  Hastwell,  Kt.  39,  admitted  De- 
cember 23d.  The  mother  of  ten  children  ; 
was  delivered  of  her  last  (still-born)  in 
May  last;  subject  to  piles  for  some  years  ; 
had  them  ciit  away,  without  benefit, 
twelve  months  ago;  soon  after  which  she 
had  purulent  discharge  from  the  rectum, 
which  has  since  continued ;  until  her  last 
confinement  her  bowels  were  regularly 
opened  once  daily,  but  since  that  time  she 
has  been  costive,  going  two  or  three  days 
without  a  stool,  and  then  requiring  purga- 
tive medicine  J  excruciating  cutting  pain 
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wlien  the  howols  arc  relieved.  Five  weeks 
aj^o,  great  pain,  increased  on  pressure, 
and  hardness  in  the  right  buttock.  An 
abscess  has  formed  here,  which,  although 
it  appeared  disposed  to  break  outwardly, 
has  discharged  matter  into  the  vagina. 
On  passing  the  finger  into  the  rectum,  a 
tight  membranous  stricture  was  detected, 
which  would  not  admit  the  point  of  the 
little-finger,  about  an  inch  from  the  verge. 
A  few  piles  ar.'und  the  anus;  no  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  or  tension.  The  bowels 
have  been  freely  opened  lately,  by  castor- 
oil,  salts,  and  senna ;  all  the  motions  loose, 
not  figured ;  occasional  rigors ;  great  pros- 
tration of  strength  ;  nights  restless ; 
tongue  clean  and  moist ;  some  dyspnoea  ; 
no  cough,  or  thoracic  pain ;  countenance 
anxious,  and  somewhat  sallow. 

Pulv.  Doveri,  gr.  x.  o.  n.     Mist.  Cath. 
p.  r.  n.     Cat.  panis. 

December  3 1st. — Abscess  juxta  anum 
broke  on  27th  iust.  outwardly,  at  some 
distance  from  the  verge,  and  has  copiously 
discharged  good-looking  pus.  Less  dis- 
charge from  vagina;  bowels  well  opened 
by  the  medicine. 

Repetantur  Med. 

January  28th. — More  pain  in  the  back ; 
discharge  continues  at  times  copious  from 
the  orifice,  from  which  occasionally  air 
comes ;  skin  around  the  rectum  Marty,  in- 
flamed, and  painful;  bowels  open;  mo- 
tions still  loose. 

Rejietantur  Omnia. 

February  2.jth. — Has  been  easier  initil 
to-day,  and  capable  of  sitting  uj).  Now 
more  pain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus; 
two  or  three  fistulous  orifices  formed 
around  the  original  one ;  numerous  condy- 
lomata; a  little  bloody  discharge  from  the 
vagina  ;  no  motion  for  two  days  previously ; 
one  daily  since  last  report;  frequent  sick- 
ness; no  distention  of  the  abdomen;  urine 
free ;  erysipelatous  inflammation  around 
the  buttocks. 

March  2nd.  —  Much  weaker ;  much 
purged  yesterday ;  abdomen  distended 
with  flatus  ;  erysipelas  continues ;  labias 
swollen;  no  discharge  ;  skin  juxta  anum 
less  tender;  much  emaciated. 

2.5th. — Has  been  apparently  dying  the 
last  fortnight,  though  still  alive;' worn  to 
a  skeleton ;  more  pain  in  the  back  and  in 
the  rectum;  motions  passed  involuntary; 
loose ;  generally  two  or  three  daily  ;  ab- 
domen at  times  tender,  a])i)arently  from 
wind,  whieli  distends  the  bowels;  tempo- 
rary relief  obtained  upon  its  ex])ulsion ; 
diftuse  inflammation  extended  over  the 
right  hij)  and  knee,  but  has  yielded  to 
poulticing;  integuments  of  the  back  be- 
ginning to  slough.  Tongue  clean  and 
moist ;    nights  often   restless,  the  powder 


making  her  sick ;  half  a  grain  of  opium 
was  substituted,  in  the  form  of  pill,  night 
and  morning,  with  great  relief. 

April  oth. — Still  alive;  a  ti'oubksome 
cough,  with  exjiectoration,  apparently 
mucous ;  motions  continue  to  be  involun- 
tarily discharged. 

8th. — Dyspnoea  and  cough  increased; 
she  sunk,  and  died  yesterday. 

Dissection. — Not  a  particle  of  fat  under 
the  abdominal  integuments.  Right  lung 
firmly  adherent  to  the  chest,  occupied 
throughout  by  numerous  small  vomica, 
containing  a  purulent  fluid  and  tubercular 
matter.  The  ujjjjcr  part  of  the  left  lung- 
occupied  by  a  moderate-sized  vomica,  of 
which  softened  tubercular  matter  formed 
theparietes;  the  remainder  of  this  lung 
in  a  state  of  engorgement.  Heart  healthy; 
stomach  large,  but  free  from  disease,  as 
were  the  small  intestines,  liver,  gall 
bladder  (which  was  empty),  spleen,  and 
pancreas;  transverse  and  descending  colon 
much  distended  with  flatus ;  the  former, 
instead  of  being,  as  its  name  implies,  di- 
rectly transverse,  was  angular,  dipping 
down  considerably  in  the  centre  where 
the  apex  of  the  angle  was  formed.  BIu- 
cous  membrane  of  the  coecum,  and  com- 
mencement of  the  colon,  black  in  some 
parts,  and  numerous  irregular  erosions 
without  induration  scattered  throughout  it. 
An  abscess  in  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis, 
containing  ^ss.  of  caseous  pus.  The  rec- 
tum at  its  first  two  inches  healthy,  but 
its  calibre  contracted:  from  this  part  down 
to  the  verge  of  the  anus,  very  much  di- 
lated in  calibre ;  its  parietes  lobulated, 
tliickened  to  a  slight  degree,  and  of  a  gela- 
tinous appearance.  Mucous  membrane  in 
parts  red,  in  others  black,  in  others  deep 
purple;  in  some  places  ulcerated;  here 
and  there  little  tumors  upon  it;  apparently 
enlarged  glands;  a  tight  stricture  a  little 
above  the  verge  of  the  anus,  which  would 
scarcely  admit  a  full-sized  urethral  bougie. 
A  little  above  this,  ulceration  through  all 
the  coats  has  made  a  communication  with 
the  cellular  tissue  on  the  left  side,  v.hich 
is  in  a  complete  state  of  sphacelation  as 
far  as  the  verge  of  the  anus,  implicating 
the  .skin.  An  opening  below  the  stricture 
from  ulceration,  Mhich  communicates 
with  t!ie  vagina  by  a  fistulous  orifice  that 
will  just  admit  the  head  of  a  probe.  Cer- 
vix uteri  rather  vascular;  lumbar  glands 
inidiseased;  a  thin  layer  of  not  very  recent 
coagulable  lympli  u])on  the  peritcuieal  coat 
of  the  uterus,  and  the  u])per  and  anterior 
part  of  the  rectum. 

Remarks. — The  disease,  in  this  case, 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding,  only  it  has  gone  farther.  The 
mucous  membrane  became  ulcerated  above 
the   stricture,    and    two  fistulous   canals 
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formed,  the  one  into  the  cellular  tissue 
arouiul  the  anus,  tlie  otlier  into  the  va- 
g^iua;  tlic  lungs  also  were  diseased.  There 
are  few  diseases  more  frequently  combined 
than  a  i)hthisical  state  of  the  lungs,  and  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  rectum  and  fistu- 
lous canals  about  the  anus  and  perineum  ; 
but  diflerence  of  opinion,  I  believe,  exists 
as  to  where  the  disease  originates  ?  It  is 
generally  stated  that  the  primary  disease 
is  in  the  lung,  but  some  persons  consider 
the  pulmonary  disease  secondary.  As  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  in  most 
instances  the  diseased  state  of  tlie  lung  has 
vnequivncallii  preceded  the  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  bowel ;  but  in  some  instances 
the  reverse  has  appeared  to  have  hap- 
pened. In  the  case  to  which  these  remarks 
are  appended,  although  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  tubercles  might  have  long  ex- 
isted in  the  lungs  in  a  latent  state,  it  is 
I  think  clear  that  the  irritation  about  the 
rectum  was  conducive  to  their  develop- 
ment. 

In  this  and  the  preceding  ease  I  pro- 
posed to  divide  the  stricture,  but  in  neither 
instance  could  the  patient  be  prevailed 
upon  to  submit  to  it,  from  the  agony  ex- 
perienced in  the  removal  of  the  piles,  an 
operation  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  was 
ever  attempted  until  the  more  serious 
disease  had  been  remedied;  as  it  was 
attended  with  much  suffering,  and  no 
benefit. 

I  was  induced  to  suggest  the  division  of 
the  stricture  in  these  cases,  in  consequence 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  Luke,  having  men- 
tioned to  me  a  ease  of  very  obstinate  stric- 
ture of  the  rectum,  which  he  had  divided 
with  the  bistourie  cache  many  years  ago, 
and  then  successfully  and  completely  di- 
lated by  graduated  bougies. 

Another  case  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, where  a  stricture  of  the  rectum  low 
down  was  divided,  and  a  fistula  communi- 
cating with  the  part  was  laid  open  at  the 
same  time  by  a  common  bistoury.  It  was 
some  time  afterwards  before  much  relief 
was  experienced;  and  just  as  the  patient 
appeared  to  be  getting  well,  he  caught  cold ; 
a  purulent  deposition  took  ])laee  in  the 
pelvis,  peritonitis  ensued,  and  under  these 
he  sunk. 

Mr.  Stafford  has  related,  in  a  recent 
number  of  this  journal,  a  case  where  divi- 
sion of  a  strictured  rectum  by  an  instru- 
ment in  principle  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  bistourie  cache,  bid  fair  to  have  been 
successful,  had  not  the  patient  been  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  by  diffuse  inflamma- 
tion of  the  face  and  scalp. 

In  both  the  cases  I  have  related  diffuse 
inflammation  occurred ;  in  one  about  the 
leg,  in  the  other  about  the  buttock,  ex- 
tending to  the  thigh.  In  the  fatal  case  to 
which  I  have  alluded  above,  the  purulent 
secretion  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  inflam- 


mation of  the  difluse  kind  ;  and  1  have 
lately  had  under  my  care  a  case  of  malig- 
nant ulceration  of  the  rectum,  in  which 
diffuse  inflammation  also  occurred  about 
one  of  the  thighs.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  these  patients  are  very  liable  to  be 
thus  attacked,  which  is  not  surprising 
when  their  weakened  and  irritable  con- 
dition is  considered. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  very  tenacious 
of  life  some  persons,  the  subjects  of  disease 
of  the  bowels,  apjiear  to  be.  In  the  case 
last  related  the  woman  seemed  in  articulo 
mortis  {all  fourteen  days  before  she  actually 
died. 

EFFECTS  OF  MUSIC. 

In  the  Repertoire  Medico-Chirwgicale  of 
Piedmont,  for  June  1S:34,  Dr.  Brofferio 
relates  a  case  illustrative  of  the  morbid 
effects  of  music.  A  woman,  28  years  of 
age,  of  a  robust  constitution,  married,  but 
without  children,  attended  a  ball  whicii 
was  given  on  occasion  of  a  rural  fete  in 
her  native  village.  It  so  hapjiencd  that 
she  had  never  heard  the  music  of  an  or- 
chestra before:  she  was  charmed  with  it, 
and  danced  for  three  days  successively, 
during  which  the  festivity  lasted.  But 
though  the  ball  was  at  an  end,  the  woman 
continued  to  hear  the  music:  whether  she 
ate,  drank,  walked,  or  went  to  bed,  still 
was  she  haunted  by  the  hannonies  of  the 
orchestra.  She  was  sleepless;  her  diges- 
tive organs  began  to  suffer,  and  ultimately 
her  whole  system  was  deranged.  Various 
remedies  were  tried  to  drown  the  imagi- 
nary music;  but  the  more  her  body  J)e- 
came  enfeebled,  the  more  intensely  did  the 
musical  sounds  disturb  her  mind.  She 
sunk  at  last,  after  six  months'  nervous 
suffering.  It  should  be  added,  that  the 
leader  of  the  band  having  occasion- 
ally indulged  in  a  discordant  cajiriccio, 
for  the  amusement  of  his  auditors, 
the  notes  which  he  played  produced 
the  most  torturing  effect  when  they 
recurred  to  the  imagination  of  the  patient : 
"  those  horrid  sounds !"  she  would  cry,  as 
she  held  her  head  between  her  hands. 
There  is  nothing  so  very  extraordinary  in 
this  case,  as  it  regards  the  mere  repetition 
of  sounds  in  the  seii;orium,  in  consequence 
of  a  long-continued  impression  originally 
made;  but  that  it  should  be  carried  to  the 
extent  of  causing  a  nervous  affection,  ter- 
minating fatally,  is  what  seems  to  render 
the  case  unique.  An  anecdote  is  told  of 
the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  which 
has  some  analogy  to  the  preceding.  A 
man  once  shot  himself  on  her  account. 
Ever  after,  as  regularly  as  one  o'clock  at 
night  came,  Melle.  Clairon  heard  the  re- 
port of  a  pistol.  Whether  she  was  at  a 
ball, —  in  bed  asleep,— at  an  inn, — on  a 
journey, — no  matter;    when  the  moment 
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arrived,  the  shot  was  heard :  it  was  louder 
than  the  music  of  tlie  hall ;  startled  her 
from  her  slee]) ;  and  was  heard  as  well  in 
the  court  yard  of  an  inn  as  in  a  palace. 

EFFICACY  OF  ERGOT  IN  EXPUL- 
SION OF  THE  PLACENTA. 

Dr.  Wokkell,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  grives 
an  account  of  the  case  of  a  hlack  jifirl,  in 
whom  the  ])lacenta  was  retained  three 
davs  after  delivery.  She  had  severe  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  uterus  ;  hot  dry  skin  ; 
pulse  120,  and  \ery  small ;  a  most  disgust- 
ing stench  was  observed  on  i-emoving  the 
bed-clothes  ;  the  introduction  of  the  finger 
gave  her  intense  pain ;  the  edges  of  the  os 
uteri  were  firmly  contracted  and  unyield- 
ing ;  by  drawing  the  cord  gently,  the  ad- 
hesion was  found  to  be  at  the  fundus. 
Fifteen  grains  of  ergot  were  administered, 
and  five  such  doses  were  given  at  intervals 
of  half  an  hour  each.  Immediately  after 
the  fifth  dose,  the  os  uteri  dilated,  and  the 
placenta  came  away.  The  girl  did  well, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  phlegmasia 
dolens,  which  yielded  to  simple  remedies*. 

TORSION  OF  ARTERIES  INSTEAD 
OF  LIGATURE. 

M.  Trier,  Surgeon  in  chief  to  the  Hosjii- 
tal  of  .A.ltona,  has  written  an  account  of 
his  experience  of  31.  Anmssat's  method. 
He  says  that  at  first  he  had  no  great  reason 
to  congratulate  himself  on  his  success,  as 
secondary  haemorrhage  in  several  instances 
supervened  ;  but  by  practice  he  has  been 
made  perfect.  For  several  years  he  has 
employed  torsion  exclusively,  instead  of 
ligature,  and  always  with  success.  He 
has  now  itihled  almost  all  the  great  ar- 
teries of  the  body ;  those  that  supply  the 
brain,  and  the  tongue,  the  thoracic  arteries, 
the  humeral,  the  radial,  the  femoral  as  it 
passes  under  Poupart's  ligament,  and  as 
it  runs  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  &c.  He 
concludes  his  letter,  which  is  addressed  to 
the  Academy,  by  recommending  the  me- 
thod of  torsion  to  the  more  general  prac- 
tice of  French  surgeons. 


EXTIRPATION  of  the  SHOULDER- 
JOINT  FOR  OSTEO-SARCOMA. 

M.  Roix  performed  this  operation  lately 
at  La  Charite  :  it  <)ccui)icd  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  notwithstanding  all  the  cleverness 
and  address  for  which  the  operator  is  so 
celebrated.  The  patient  sunk  from  ex- 
haustion in  two  hours  after  leaving  the 
theatre.  Tlie  diseased  mass  weighed  about 
fifteen  pounds. 


ACARUS,  OR  ITCH  ANIMAL. 

M.  BE\rnE,  on  the  1st  of  this  month, 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  six 
living  aeari,  which  he  had  that  morning 
extracted  from  the  skin  of  some  itch  pa- 
tients in  the  Hopital  St.  I^ouis.  Tiie  in- 
sects were  found  imbedded  in  the  epider- 
mis, at  the  end  of  a  little  furrow  leading 
ofl"  from  the  vesicle.  They  have  never  yet 
been  discovered  in  a  vesicle.  —  Gaz.  des  Hup. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortalitv,  Sept.  9,  1834. 


Aee  and  Debility . 

54 

Inflammation 

29 

Apoplexy 

^ 

Bowels  &  Stomach 

21 

Asthma 

/ 

Brain 

3 

Ctincer 

4 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

.■) 

Cliililbirth     . 

5 

Insanity 

1 

Cholera 

fil 

Jaundice 

I 

Consumption 

87 

Liver,  diseased    . 

3 

Constipation  of  the 

Measles 

10 

Bowels       .         . 

.S 

Mortification 

3 

Convulsions 

43 

Paralysis 

3 

Croup    . 

f) 

Scrofula 

1 

Dentition  or  Teetbin 

.'ll 

Small-Pox     . 

9 

Dropsy 

16 

Spasms 

4 

Drop<;y  on  the  Brain 

14 

Stone  and  Gravel 

1 

Epilepsy 

1 

Thrush 

3 

Fever 

9 

Tumor 

1 

Fever,  Scarlet 

1.5 

Venereal 

I 

Fever,  Typhus 

4 

Worms 

1 

Gout      . 

5 

Unknown  Causes 

2 

Heart,  diseased    . 

6 

Hooping-Cough    . 

12 

Stillborn 

12 

Increase  of  Burials,  as  compared  with  )    ,„, 
the  preceding  week        .        .         .J 
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Sept.  1834. 

Thursday  .  4 

Friday    .  .  5 

Saturday  .  6 

Siniiiay  .  .  7 

Monday.  .  8 
Tuesday .  . 


Wednesday  10 


Thermomktf.r. 

from  52  to  CG 

47  70 
53  69 
49  67 

48  65 
44  64 

49  63 


Baromktkr. 

30  03  to  3005 
29-99       2997 


3000 
29  99 
2970 
2937 
29  66 


30-07 
29-92 
29-56 
£9-41 
29  72 


Wind  variable,  S.AV.  prevailing:. 
Except  the  7th,   cloudy ;  rain  frequent  during 
the  three  last  days. 
Rain  fallen,  -45  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


NOTICE. 

An  "  Old  Subscrieer"  will  find  the 
information  which  he  wants  in  volume 
xii.  p.  630.  With  regard  to  the  other  sub- 
ject, the  arrangements  are  made,  and  the 
publication  will  commence  with  our  next 
volume. 


American  Jour,  of  Med,  Sciences,  May  lb34.         W.Wilso.v,  Printer,  57,  Skiuner-Strtct,  London, 
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LECTURES 

ON  THE 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Hospital, 
By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lecture  L. 
COMPLEX  LABOURS. 

SYNCOPE  NOT  PRODUCED  BY  HEMOR- 
RHAGE OR  LACERATION  OF  THE  GENITAL 
ORGANS. 

Both  during  and  after  labour,  women  be- 
come occasionally  the  subjects  of  sj'ncope, 
unconnected  cither  with  hajniorrhage  or 
laceration  of  any  of  the  organs  more  im- 
mediately concerned  in  parturition.  In 
women  of  a  delicate  habit,  nervous  and 
hysterical,  slight  faintings  under  the  first 
stage  of  labour  are  by  no  means  uncommon; 
and  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  therefore, 
such  complications  are  most  frequently 
observed.  They  are  also  not  unusually 
met  with  in  the  abodes  of  poverty,  where 
a  want  of  proper  ventilation  and  sufficient 
nourishment  combine,  perhaps  with  an 
habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits,  to  destroy 
the  vigour  of  the  system,  and  incapacitate 
it  from  bearing  up  against  the  exertion  at- 
tendant upon  labour.  Such  cases  require 
but  little  consideration ;  the  vital  powers 
must  be  kept  up  to  a  certain  point  by  the 
stimulus  either  of  warmth,  fresh  air,  easily 
digestible  nutriment,  or  by  the  judicious 
use  of  wine,  si)irits,  a'ther,  or  ammonia. 

If  organic  disease  exist  in  any  of  the 
viscera,  particularly  those  of  the  thorax, 
sudden  death  may  take  place,  consequent 
on  the  violent  struggles  attendant  on  the 
expulsive  pains;  an  aneurism,  or  an  ab- 
scess, may  burst;  or  the  heart  may  be 
choked,  or  its  action  otherwise  impeded. 
I  was  once  requested  to  be  present  at  the 
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inspection  of  the  body  of  a  woman,  about 
forty  years  old,  who  had  died  suddenly  in 
labour  of  her  first  child.  She  had  been  for 
seven  years  subject  to  great  difficulty  of 
breathing,  with  cough,  which  had  latterly 
increased,  and  the  sputum  had  been  occa- 
sionally streaked  with  blood.  Some  hours 
after  the  membranes  had  ruptured,  while 
standing  by  the  bed-side,  during  an  ute- 
rine contraction,  she  seized  hold  of  her  at- 
tendant's arm  ;  and  without  uttering  an 
expression,  she  fell  on  the  floor  dead.  On 
opening  the  body,  we  found  in  the  two 
cavities  of  the  pleura;  nearly  three  pints  of 
serum;  the  lungs,  independently  of  their 
compressed  state,  were  healthy  ;  the  peri- 
cai'dium  also  contained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fluid. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  requested  by 
an  old  pupil  to  assist  him  in  investigating 
the  cause  of  death  in  a  patient,  aged 
twenty  eight,  who  suddenly  expired  imme- 
diately after  having  given  birth  to  her 
fourth  child.  She  had  been  for  three  or 
four  years  subject  to  violent  palpitations, 
and  much  difficulty  of  breathing,  on  the 
least  exertion,  even  walking  slowly  up 
stairs ;  she  had  constant  cough,  and  occa- 
sionally expectorated  small  quantities  of 
blood.  My  friend  was  not  called  until  the 
OS  uteri  was  entirely  dilated ;  the  labour 
was  unusually  easy ;  the  child  was  born  an 
hour  after  he  entered  the  room  ;  and  the 
same  pain  which  expelled  the  breech,  also 
threw  ofl"  the  placenta.  She  appeared  not 
to  have  suflfered  much  from  fatigue,  and 
inquired  conceming  the  sex  of  the  child. 
While,  however,  her  attendant  was  tying 
the  funis,  he  observed  that  she  was'  at- 
tacked with  a  slight  convulsion;  and  be- 
fore he  could  get  round  to  the  side  of  the 
bed,  near  which  her  head  lay,  she  had 
ceased  to  breathe.  The  uterus  was  firmly 
contracted,  and  contained  a  very  small 
quantity  of  coagula  ;  the  viscera  of  the  ab- 
domen were  remarkably  healthy;  the  lungs 
were  healthy  in  structure,  but  g(Uged  with 
blood  ;    the   heart   was   smali,   and    very 
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flaccid  ;  tlie  mitral  valve  was  much 
thickened,  and  the  Cdnimunic^tion  be- 
tween the  left  auricle  and  Tcutricle  \vo\iId 
only  just  admit  the  tip  of  my  little  fini^er, 
as  far  as  the  first  joint.  There  were  about 
five  ounces  of  serum  in  the  pericardium. 
These  cases  would  teach  us  to  watch  a 
jiatient  narrowly  under  labonr,  in  whom 
tliere  had  pre\i(iusly  existed  any  sym))tonis 
of  orijanie  disease  either  in  tlie  lieart, 
lungs,  or,  indeed,  any  other  organ  con- 
nected with  the  respiratory  or  circulating 
systems. 

But  a  more  simple  cause  of  syncope 
after  the  child's  Ijirth,  independently  of 
liaemorrliage,  consists  in  the  collapse  con- 
sequent on  the  rapid  abstraction  of  that 
])ressure  from  the  abdominal  viscera  and 
large  vessels  of  the  trunk,  to  which  they 
had  been  so  long  accustomed.  Wlien 
speaking  of  artificial  delivery  under  pla- 
cental itrescntations,  I  referred  to  this  sud- 
den change  in  tlie  relative  situation  of  the 
contents  of  that  cavity,  as  adding,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  danger  of  the  case; 
and  I  have  known  faintness  and  death  oc- 
cur quickly  after  the  process  of  lal)our  had 
been  naturally  com]ileted,  when  there  was 
no  hipuiorrhage  to  account  for  the  fatal 
result,  and  wlien  dissection  neitlier  dis- 
covered any  organic  disease,  nor  threw  the 
least  light  on  the  immediate  cause  of 
death. 

Such  attacks  of  syncope  most  frequently 
follow  rapid  labours  ;  and  women  of  a  re- 
laxed fibre,  whose  minds  possess  a  gloomy 
turn, — especially  those  who  have  enter- 
tained deeply-rooted  apprehensions  with 
regard  to  tlieir  recovery, — are  most  usually 
the  subjects  of  this  dangerous  affection. 
My  father  states,  that  it  is  observed  more 
frequently  when  the  child  is  still-bom, 
and  refers  it  partly  to  despondency,  the 
consequence  of  such  an  aggravated  dis 
ai)])ointment.  The  liberal  admission  of 
fresh  air,  placing  the  head  and  shoulders 
rather  below  the  level  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  body,  the  exhibition  of  repeated  small 
doses  of  stimuli,  the  application  of  warmth 
to  the  extremities,  abdominal  friction,  and 
especially  the  adaptation  of  a  properly- 
contrived  broad  bandage,  girt  tightly 
round  the  person,  seem  to  offer  the  inost 
effectual  means  of  restoring  the  tone  of  the 
circulating  system. 

PROlAPSrS  OF  THE  FUNIS    VMBILICALIS 

by  the  side  of  the  head  or  breech,  not 
unfrequently  occurs  under  labour.  The 
loop,  however,  cannot  descend  until  after 
the  membranes  have  ruptured  ;  and  usu- 
ally it  passes  down  the  moment  the  liquor 
amnii  is  evacuated.  The  longer  the  cord 
is,  the  more  likely  is  this  accident  to  hap- 
pen ;  and  should  it  have  gravitated  to  the 
OS  uteri,  and  collected  there  in  a  fold,  it  is 


scarcely  possible  to  prevent  the  coil  being 
carried  down  into  the  vagina  by  the  rush 
of  the  escaping  fluid. 

.Sueh  an  occurrence  brings  with  it  not 
the  least  danger  to  the  mother; — the  la- 
bour goes  on  as  well  as  if  it  had  not  4iap- 
peued  ;  for  since  the  space  occupied  by  the 
fallen  funis  is  most  inconsiderabk',  it  can- 
not imi>ede  the  regular  advance  of  the 
])roeess.  But  tlie  chikl  must  always  be 
l)laced  in  greater  or  less  jeopardy":  the 
peril  is  generally  extreme,  and  entirely 
dependent  on  pressure.  Since  the  life  of 
the  fcBtus  is  sustained  by  the  circulation 
through  the  cord,  any  interruption  to  tiie 
free  passage  of  tlie  blood  must  produce 
hazard;  and  if  it  be  susjiended  for  any 
length  of  time  continuously,  death  will 
ensue,  as  surely  as  if  breathing  were  pre- 
vented after  birth;  and  it  therefore  be- 
comes a  matter  of  great  moment  that  we 
sliould  adopt  some  plan  for  its  preserva- 
tion. Not  tiiat  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
the  foetus  should  perish  because  the  funis 
prolapses ;  but  the  chances  are  much 
against  its  being  hoin  living  unless  means 
are  taken  to  protect  it. 

Duignosis. — There  will  be  no  diiBculty 
in  detecting  the  cord  hanging  in  the  va- 
gina. By  its  softness,  suuiothness,  and 
roundness,  and  particularly  by  its  pulsa- 
tion,—  should  the  circulation  be  still 
carried  on, — it  may  be  distinguished  both 
from  any  i>art  of  the  child,  as  well  as 
from  any  of  the  maternal  structures. 

Treaiment. — If  the  pulsation  has  entirely- 
ceased  for  some  time, — especially  if  the 
cord  be  extenial,  and  have  become  cold, 
and  flaccid, — there  can  remain  no  doubt 
of  the  child's  death ;  and  the  subsidence 
of  the  funis  is  of  no  importance.  But  if 
the  arteries  be  still  beating,  whether  \n  a 
natural  manner  or  more  feebly,  it  is  right 
that  we  should  attempt  to  guard  them 
from  the  pressure  which  they  must  more 
or  less  experience  before  the  birth  is  per- 
fected. 

With  this  intention,  four  methods  liave 
been  proposed : — carrying  the  prolapsed 
cord  to  that  part  of  the  pelvis  where  there 
is  most  room,  and  where  it  will  be  most 
out  of  the  way  of  injury; — turning  the 
child,  and  delivering  by  the  feet ;— return- 
ing the  fuuis,  and  keeping  it  above  the 
presenting  part  until  the  fcetus  is  partly  in 
the  world ; — and  delivering  by  the  forceps 
as  early  as  is  practicable. 

It  will  seldom  be  possible  to  preserve  the 
funis  from  pressure  by  carrying  it  to  one 
or  other  side  of  the  pelvis;  for  the  foetal 
head  is  so  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
pelvic  cavity,  as  to  leave  but  little  space 
unoccupied.  Tliis  mode  of  proceeding, 
then,  is  very  unsatisfactory,  because  but  of 
jiartial  benefit;  and  in  few  cases  can  it  be 
trusted  to.     Turning  the  child,  and   de- 
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livering  by  the  feet,  has  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  most  obstetrical  authorities  of  tlic 
l)rescnt  day,  provided  the  presence  of  the 
funis  at  the  os  uteri  be  discovered  before 
tlie  membranes  break,  or  it  prolapse  while 
the  head  remains  entirely  above  the  brim. 
Thus  Denman  counsels  us,  "  if  the  child 
be  living,  and  the  presenting  part  remain 
high  up  in  the  pelvis, — especially  if  the 
pains  have  been  slow  and  feeble, — it  will 
generally  be  better  to  pass  the  hand  into 
the  uterus,  to  turn  and  deliver  by  the  feet, 
using,  at  the  same  time,  the  precaution  of 
carrying  up  the  descended  funis,  that  it 
may  be  out  of  the  way  of  compression."  But 
he  afterwards  utters  a  sentiment  which 
would  render  the  instruction  just  quoted 
almost  a  dead  letter,  in  these  words :  "  No 
attempts  to  save  the  child  are  on  anj^  ac- 
count to  be  made,  but  such  as  can  be 
practised  without  the  chance  of  injuring  the 
mother." 

Burns  says,  "  as  soon  as  the  os  uteri 
will  admit  the  introduction  of  the  hand, 
the  child  should  be  turned  ;"  but  if  the  pre- 
sentation be  advanced  before  we  are 
called,  he  recommends  "  removing  the  cord 
to  that  jiart  of  the  pelvis  where  it  is  least 
apt  to  be  compressed ;"  or  what  is  still  bet- 
ter, pushing  it  above  the  head,  because 
"  this  is  less  violent,  and  safer,  than  at- 
tempts to  turn  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
labour."  Dewees  tells  us,  if  the  cord 
prolapses,  "  turning  may  be  had  recourse 
to — 1st,  When  the  uterus  is  sufficiently 
dilated  or  dilatable  for  the  operation ; 
2nd,  When  the  head  is  still  enclosed  in 
the  uterus  ;  3rd,  When  there  is  no  de- 
formity of  pelvis  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
operation,"  Gooch,  after  premising  that 
we  are  not  justified  in  adopting  any  mea- 
sure which  will  endanger  the  life  of  the 
mother,  adds,  "  If  w.e  detect  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  funis  when  the  os  uteri  is 
nearly  dilated,  the  membranes  entire,  and 
the  parts  in  a  relaxed  state,  no  one  would 
here  liesitate  to  turn  and  deliver,  as  it  may 
be  done  with  ease  and  safety."  Camp- 
bell thinks,  "  that  of  all  the  methods  pro- 
posed for  managing  these  cases  when  the 
passages  are  prepared,  or  when  the  la- 
bour is  not  too  far  advanced,  turning  is 
decidedly  the  most  proper ;  but  this  prac- 
tice is  not  unexceptionable."  Hamilton 
supposes  we  are  bound  to  turn  if  we  de- 
tect a  presentation  of  the  funis  before  the 
membranes  rupture ;  but  that  we  are  not 
warranted  in  doing  it  afterwards.  My 
friend,  Dr.  Thatcher,  also  recommends 
turning,  if  we  detect  the  cord  early. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  cite  the  opi- 
nions of  these  eminent  practitioners  at 
length,  because  they  are  at  variance  with 
my  own,  and  that  you  may  be  in  posses- 
sion of  their  sentiments  as  well  as  mine. 
No  argument  that  I  have  ever  heard  has 


inclined  me  to  adopt  their  practice  as  a 
general  principle;  and  I  perfectly  agree 
with  Baudelocque,  that  "  although  the  ac- 
cident is  dangerous,  the  jjreccpt  of  deli- 
vering instantly,  by  turning  the  child,  if 
adhered  to  indiscriminately,  is  not  less  so." 
He  advises,  that  nothing  should  be  done 
until  we  ascertain  what  course  nature  is 
likely  to  take,  and  the  degree  of  compres- 
sion the  umbilical  cord  is  suflering ;  for  he 
thinks  that  the  natural  expulsion  is 
often  more  rajjid  than  the  extraction 
corld  be.  Dr.  Contjuest,  also,  seems  ad- 
verse to  the  operation  of  turning  under 
these  circumstances;  nor  does  Dr.  Bluu- 
dell  sanction  the  ])ractice. 

The  objections  which  I  take  to  this  mode 
of  proceeding  depend  partly  on  the  hazard 
in  which  the  mother  must  be  involved, 
under  every  case  of  turning,  however  fa- 
vourable the  attendant  circumstances, 
and  however  skilfully  the  operation  is  per- 
formed; and  partly  on  the  danger  which 
the  child  must  suffer  from  compression  of 
the  umbilical  cord  itself  during  the  passage 
of  its  shoulders  and  head  through  the  pel- 
vis ;  and  this  danger  will  be  extreme 
if  the  pelvis  be  of  small  dimensions, 
or  the  soft  parts  preternaturally  rigid. 

The  practice  I  would  recommend  for  your 
adoption,  jirovided  the  subsidence  of  the 
funis  be  discovered  before  the  membranes 
break,  is  to  keep  the  patient  perfectly  quiet 
in  one  posture, — to  prevent  her  moving  off 
the  bed, — to  caution  her  strongly  against 
exerting  her  voluntary  efforts,  —  not  to 
leave  the  chamber  on  any  account,  and  to 
be  most  careful  in  preserving  the  bag  of 
membranes  perfect.  The  moment  it  has 
ruptured,  to  inti'oduce  two  or  three  fingers 
of  the  left  hand,  or  the  whole  hand,  if 
necessarj',  into  the  vagina, — to  carry  the 
loop  up  above  the  presenting  part  of  the 
head, — and  to  retain  it  there  until  the  next 
pain  comes  on,  which  will  most  likely 
propel  the  head  somewhat  downwards, 
while  the  funis  remains  above.  Should  it, 
however,  again  descend,  another  attempt 
may  be  made;  the  fingers  need  not  be 
withdrawn  until  two  or  three  pains  have 
been  suffered,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  head  will  then  have  jiassed  down 
so  low  as  to  preclude  the  likelihood  of  the 
cord  again  jirolapsing.  We  may  some- 
times, however,  be  disappointed  by  the 
loop  again  ai)pearing  as  soon  as  we  re- 
move our  fingers:  if  that  should  be  the 
case  after  the  cord  has  been  returned,  a 
small  piece  of  soft  sponge  may  be  intro- 
duced, to  act  as  a  stay  on  which  it  may 
rest.  This  mode  of  proceeding  I  have 
once  or  twice  found  efficacious ;  and  Gooch 
used  to  relate  a  case  in  which  he  also  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  the  child  by  the  same 
means. 

Even   in  Mauriceau's  time  this  cause 
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of  tlans^er  to  the  fetus  was  not  over- 
looked, and  he  leeommeiided  that  the  de- 
scending loop  should  be  wrapped  iu  a 
piece  of  linen,  and  carried  within  the 
uterus;  a  practice  still,  I  believe,  followed 
on  the  continent.  He  insists  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  funis  being-  kci)t  warm  ;  and 
if  this  plan  does  not  answer  he  savs  we 
must  turn  the  child.  Dr.  Colin  Mackenzie 
thought  he  had  improved  on  this  plan,  by 
substituting  for  the  linen  a  leathern  purse, 
with  a  mouth  that  closed  by  a  running 
string.  Neither  of  these  methods  possesses 
any  s«i)eriorityover  the  piece  of  sponge  j  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  vessels  of  the 
funis  might  be  so  eomin-esscd  by  their  enve- 
lope as  to  sus])end  the  flow  of  blood  through 
them.  The  late  Sir  Richard  Croft,  know- 
ing the  difliculty  of  preserving  the  coil  of 
cord  above  the  head,  recommended  that  it 
should  be  carried  by  the  hand  into  the 
uterus,  and  suspended  on  a  limb,  which 
would  effectually  prevent  its  future  de- 
scent. He  ])ul)lished  two  cases  in  the 
London  Medical  Journal  for  1786,  in 
which  he  practised  this  method  success- 
fully, and  int'ormed  Dr.  Denman  that  he 
had  also  met  with  others  equally  for- 
tunate. His  suggestion,  however,  has  not 
been  generally  followed;  and  I  cannot 
myself  recommend  it,  because  of  the  difli- 
culty of  accomplishing  the  object,  and  he- 
cause  there  must  always  be  some  risk  to 
the  mother  in  the  introduction  of  the 
hand  within  the  uterus.  This  is  an  opera- 
tion, indeed,  not  to  be  adopted  without 
grave  occasion,  and  a  tolerable  certainty 
of  being  able  to  accomplish  the  cud  for 
which  it  was  undertaken. 

Should  the  uiembianes  have  broken 
some  time  before  you  first  see  the  patient, 
you  will  find  the  same  means  avail  you, 
if  the  head  be  s;ill  above  the  jielvic  brim. 
But  if  it  has  descended  within  the  sco])e 
either  of  the  long  or  the  short  forceps, 
and  the  pulsation  in  the  umbilical  arteries 
is  quick,  weak,  and  intermittent,  (parti- 
cularly if  it  should  be  suspended  during 
each  uterine  contraction,)  while  the  pro- 
gress of  the  labour  is  slow,  one  or  other  of 
these  instruments  may  be  employed  to  fa- 
cilitate the  Inrth.  In  their  application, 
however,  we  must  he  extremely  careful 
that  the  funis  is  not  pinched  between  the 
head  and  the  blade,  else  we  shall  run  into 
the  very  danger  wc  seek  to  avoid,  and  our 
interference  will  be  highly  injurious,  in- 
stead of  useful.  The  extraction  must  be 
as  rapid  as  is  consistent  with  the  mother's 
safety. 

It  is  always  desirable,  when  the  funis 
descends,  to  inform  the  patient's  friends 
of  the  great  probability  existing  that 
the  child  may  be  born  still,  and  to  require 
that  the  common  means  for  its  resuscita- 
tion should  be  in  readiness  on  its  expul- 


sion; and  if  she  lierself  is  inquisitive 
about  the  extraordinary  attention  wc  think 
it  necessary  to  pay,  we  may  candidly  con- 
fess to  her  that  the  navel-string  has  fallen 
down  ;  and  add,  the  accident  does  not  in 
the  least  endanger  her  safety,  but  that  our 
solicitude  is  for  the  preservation  of  her 
babe. 

If  the  funis  prolapse  by  the  side  of  the 
breech,  and  the  vessels  be  suffering  com- 
pression, traction  may  be  made  to  termi- 
nate the  labour  more  speedily ;  and  if  it 
pass  down  while  the  child  lies  trans- 
versely, turning  must  be  had  recourse  to  ; 
the  operation  being  iniderlaken  not  l>e- 
cause  the  cord  descends,  but  because  of  the 
unfortunate  situation  of  the  infant. 

DESCENT  OF  THE  HAND  BY  THE  SIDE  OF 
THE  HEAD  OR  BREECH 

is  another  complication  of  labour,  by  no 
means  so  serious  as  the  case  we  have  last 
considered,  but  which  occasionally  is  pro- 
ductive of  much  embarrassment.  One 
hand  only  may  jjrolapse,  or  both  may  at 
tlie  .same  time  descend.  It  is  owing  to 
the  original  ])osition  of  the  foetus  in  utero. 
1  have  already  inft)rmed  you  that  the  most 
usual  situation  of  the  arms  is  their  being 
crossed  upon  the  chest ;  but  that  some- 
times one,  and  occasionally  both,  are  placed 
against  an  car ;  and  when  this  is  the  case 
on  the  evacuation  of  the  liquor  amnii,  the 
descent  takes  place. 

Though  not  dangerous  to  the  life  cither 
of  the  mother  or  her  offspring,  thi^eci- 
dcnt  is  in  a  degree  unfortunate  for  bolli; — 
for  the  mother,  because  the  hand  occupies 
a  certain  quantity  of  space,  and  may 
therefore  proi>ortionally  retard  the  labour; 
— for  t!ie  feetus,  because  the  ])ressure  on 
the  cartilaginous  structure  of  the  wrist 
may  so  injure  the  limb  as  to  be  of  serious 
eventual  consequence ;  and  this  especially 
if  both  prola])se.  I  have  never  myself, 
however,  seen  any  great  injury  result. 

It  is  not  diflicult  to  detect  the  hand  at 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  even  before  the 
membranes  Ijreak.  There  is  no  part  (tf  the 
body  with  which  it  is  likely  to  be  con- 
founded, except  the  foot ;  and  the  marks 
I  have  before  enumerated  will,  if  borne  in 
mind,  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  one 
limb  from  the  other. 

Treatment. — It  will  be  in  your  recollec- 
tion that  I  directed,  whenever  the  hand 
was  detected  at  the  os  uteri,  that  an  accu- 
rate examination  sluuild  be  instituted  to 
determine,  as  soon  as  possible,  whether  the 
shoulder  was  above;  or  whether  the  head, 
or  some  other  part  was  presenting;  because 
our  treatment  entirely  depends  on  the  in- 
formation we  then  acijuire.  Thus,  if  the 
shoulder  present,  or  the  foetus  lie  other- 
wise transversely,  turning  must  be  had  re- 
course to,  which  oj)eration  is  not  ncces- 
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saiy  if  cither  tlic  head  or  the  breech  oiler 
lliciiiselvcs  to  the  (iiij^er.  Should  tlic  case 
j)rove  such  as  \vc  are  now  considering',  our 
duty  is  to  keep  the  prolapsed  limb  aI)ovc 
tlie  ]>resenting-  part,  that  as  little  impedi- 
ment as  jxissible  may  exist  to  the  easy  ex- 
IHilsionof  the  foetus.  With  this  view,  on 
the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  foetal 
Jiand  may  be  eudjraeed  between  the  two 
first  lina^ers  of  our  left  hand,  and  returned 
without  force  or  violence,  within  the  os 
uteri  :  it  may  there  be  kei>t  until  two  or 
three  i)ains  have  j)rope]kd  the  head  suili- 
ciently  low  to  preclude  the  probability  of  a 
fresh  descent.  If  we  withdraw  our  fin- 
gers immediately  we  have  passed  it 
up,  the  next  pain  will  again  protrude  it, 
and  we  may  find  it  reijuisite  to  return  it 
many  times.  Should  we  be  foiled  in  keep- 
ing it  out  of  the  way  in  this  manner, 
a  piece  of  sponge  may  be  used,  as  directed 
when  the  funis  jirolapses  ;  and  if  it  gives 
us  continued  trouble,  rather  than  irritate 
the  vagina  or  os  uteri,  we  had  better  allow 
it  to  remain  down,  and  take  the  chance  of 
its  being  slightlv  swollen.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  deliver  instrumentally  merely  be- 
ceausc  the  hand  is  in  the  vagina;  but  if 
the  pelvis  be  narrow  in  its  diameler,  and 
especially  if  both  arms  arc  protruded,  so 
much  i-oom  may  be  occupied  by  them  as 
materially  to  interfere  with  the  easy  passage 
of  the  head,  and  such  symjitoms  of  exhaus- 
tion may  be  induced  as  will  require  the  ap- 
plication of  the  forceps,  or  even  the  use  of 
destructive  instruments,  to  terminate  the 
labour. 

I  am  pretty  well  persuaded  that  many  of 
those  cases  which  we  sometimes  hear  of, 
where  the  fcetal  hand  presents  in  the  va- 
gina, and  it  is  supposed  that  the  shoulder 
has  l)cen  raised,  and  the  head  brought  to 
the  pelvic  brim,  have  been  mistaken,  and 
that  the  child  did  not  originally  lie  trans- 
versely, but  that  the  presentation  was  the 
hand  by  the  side  of  the  head.  1  have  my- 
self more  than  once  heard  the  ease  with 
which  this  evolution  could  be  en'eeted  men- 
tioned, and  the  superiority  of  this  mode  of 
turning  over  that  commonly  practised, 
(which  indeed  I  have  recommended), 
strongly  insisted  on ;  and  I  have  always 
suspected  some  error  in  the  diagnosis  :  for  I 
know  by  experience  how  difiicult  it  is  to 
push  up  the  shoulder,  and  bring  the  head 
to  the  OS  uteri,  when  the  membranes  have 
been  some  time  ruptured. 

By  the  position  of  this  phantom,  you 
may  immediately  perceive  how  easily  a 
simple  case,  such  as  I  am  now  describing, 
anight  be  converted  into  one  of  the  most 
difficult  in  obstetric  surgery;  for  if  the 
hand  be  brought  fully  down,  so  as  to  aj)- 
pear  externally,  under  the  supposition,  for 
instance,  that  it  is  a  foot,  the  head  will  be 
canted  over  oiic  ilium,  the  shoulder  and 


chest  will  be  impacted  in  the  l)rini  of  the 
l>ehis,  and  a  transverse  presentaticm  will 
be  formed,  which  will  recpiire  the  intro- 
duction of  the  hand,  atul  the  version  of 
the  fcetus,  beftue  the  labour  can  be  com- 
pleted :  and  this  should  be  an  extra  warn- 
ing to  us  jierfcetly  to  assure  ourselves  of 
the  i)osition  of  the  chihl  before  we  inter- 
fere by  traction  at  a  limb. 

The  development  of  those  irregular 
formations  termed 
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offers  many  curious  objects  for  i)hysiolo- 
gical  speculation,  and  some  of  interest 
even  to  the  practical  surgeon  :  in  both  of 
these  points  of  view,  therefore,  the  sub- 
ject deserves  froia  u«  u  little  conside- 
ration. 

Vaiielies. — The  word  in  itself,  not  per- 
haps the  most  approjiriate  that  could  be 
chosen,  has  very  improperly  been  applied 
to  the  subjects  of  disease,  such  as  aj)pears 
occasionally  in  alter  life.  Thus  the  hy- 
drocephalic foetus  is  by  home  considered  as 
a  nwnster.  If  used  at  all,  however,  it 
should  strictly  be  confined  to  those  in- 
stances in  which  some  great  deviation 
from  normal  structure  is  observed,  either 
as  the  result  of  original  natural  forma- 
tion, confusion  of  the  organs  of  two  se- 
j>arate  children,  or  irregular  or  diseased 
action  of  a  specific  kind,  such  as  can 
only  exist  in,  and  inliuenee  the  organi- 
zation of,  the  foetus  in  utero.  It  will 
be  most  convenient  to  follow  the  arrange- 
ment adopted  by  Buffon,  and  consider 
these  productions  as  divisible  into  four  va- 
rieties :  —  1st,  those  in  which  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  parts;  2d,  those  which  are  re- 
dundant in  organs ;  3d,  where  the  jjarts  are 
misshapen  ;  and  4tli,  where,  although  the 
organs  may  be  naturally  formed,  they  are 
misplaced. 

Deficiency  of  purls. — Of  all  these  irregu- 
larities, instances  in  which  there  exists  a 
deficiency  of  parts  arc  most  connnonly  met 
with;  and  this  deficiency  may  exist  in 
many  organs.  Among  those  that  can  be 
brought  under  the  examination  of  the  eye, 
the  mouth  and  lij)s  are  perhaps  most  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  this  anormal  develop- 
ment. Sometimes  there  is  a  simple  fissure 
in  the  upper-lip,  forming  the  single  hare- 
lij) ;  at  other  times  there  is  a  double  fis- 
sure, and  a  want  of  a  greater  or  less  por- 
tion of  the  palate;  sometimes,  again,  the 
l)alate  is  faulty,  while  the  Hjjs  are  per- 
fect: specimens  of  which  are  before  you. 
Not  unfretiuently,  also,  there  is  some  im- 
j)erfection  in  the  genitals.  The  anterior 
jjart  of  the  l)ladder  and  parietes  of  the 
aixlomen,  just  above  the  pubes,  have  been 
found  wanting ;  so  also  has  a  portion  of  tke 
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muscles  and  integuments  round  the  navel. 
In  the  former  case,  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  bladder  is  continuous  at  its  circum- 
ference with  the  skin,  and  forms  a  soft, 
red,  sensible  protuberance  in  the  pubic  re- 
gion ;  the  ossa  pubis  do  not  meet,  and  the 
recti  muscles  are  separated  lo  some  extent. 
Such  an  extensive  malformation  could  not 
exist  -ttithout  disturbing  the  arrangement 
of  the  genital  organs.  In  the  latter,  the 
intestines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  um- 
bilicus appear  to  have  no  covering  but  the 
peritoneum,  and  the  chorion  and  amnion 
continued  from  the  placenta.  Often  a 
large  portion  of  the  bowels  is  received  into 
the  cord  itself;  and  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  the  whole  contents,  both  of  the  ab- 
domen and  chest,  were  without  the  pro- 
tection of  their  usual  parietes.  The  sep- 
tum between  the  ventricles  of  the  heart, 
as  in  this  preparation  [presenting  it],  and 
occasionally  the  diaphragm,  have  been  de- 
Hcient,  or  imperfect.  Sometimes  one  or 
both  arms,  at  others  the  legs,  are  scarcely 
formed  at  all ;  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
nature  seems  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
bygrantingan  extra  growth  to  other  parts: 
thus,  in  the  foetus  on  the  table,  the  head  and 
trunk  are  nearly  twice  thenatural  size,  while 
tlie  arms  and  legs  arc  not  more  than  three 
inches  long.  A  want  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  three  or  four  contiguous  vertebrae, 
is  not  a  very  uncommon  specimen  of  mon- 
strosity. This  constitues  spina  bifida. 
There  is  usually  a  soft  fluctuating  tumor 
in  the  situation  of  the  malformed  bones, 
caused  by  water  contained  within  the 
slieath  of  the  spinal  marrow.  A  midwife 
under  my  superintendence  delivered  a  wo- 
man, last  year,  of  twins,  each  labouring 
under  sjiina  bifida  situated  low  in  the 
lumbar  vertebra^. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  sin- 
gular variety  of  deficient  organization,  is 
exemplified  in  what  is  denominated  the 
ace]>hulous  monster.  In  this,  as  you  see  by 
the  specimens  on  the  table,  there  is  a  total 
want  of  the  bones  at  the  side  and  upper 
part  of  the  cranium,  as  well  as  of  the 
brain  and  the  membranes  ordinarily  cover- 
ing it.  The  basis  cmnii  is  ill  shaped, 
and  covered  by  a  membrane  continuous 
with  the  integuments.  Tliere  is  no  fore- 
head, but  tlie  skull  runs  backwards  from 
tlie  superciliary  ridge.  Sometimes,  under 
the  membrane  at  the  base  of  the  skull, 
there  is  a  quantity  of  soft  pul])v  matter; 
but  more  frequently  the  spinal  marrow^ 
commences,  as  it  were,  abruptly.  The  pre- 
parations of  the  acephaloid  foetus  (which 
have  been  multiplied  ad  injinitum,  and  si)eci- 
niens  of  which  may  be  found  in  every  mu- 
seum), ])rove  that  the  case  is  by  no  means 
very  rare;  and  they  shew  also  that  tiie  brain 
is  not  essential  to  our  l)eing  while  in  utero  : 
for  many  of  these  children  have  arrived  at 


the  full  intrauterine  size— nay,  some  are 
actually  larger  than  an  ordinary  foetus ;  as 
if  nature  had  intended  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  brain  by  allowing  an  exube- 
rant growth  to  the  body.  In  these  in- 
stances the  nerves  are  well  formed,  and 
even  those  of  the  senses  which  arise  from, 
or  if  you  please  terminate  in,  the  cerebral 
mass  itself— such  as  the  optic — are  not 
wanting.  Acephaloid  children  liave  been 
known  to  live  some  hours,  and  even  days. 
I  myself  saw  one  alive  thirty-six  hours 
after  its  birth,  which  cried  (though  feebly), 
sucked,  and  seemed  to  perform  all  the  ani 
mal  functions  much  more  perfectly  than 
we  should  suppose.  The  spinal  marrow 
has  been  found  wanting  in  some  cases, 
when  the  brain  was  deficient. 

Redundancy  of  parts. — Organs  are  not  nn- 
frequently  redundant :  thus  occasionally 
there  are  supernumerary  thumbs,  fingers, 
or  toes;  such  an  ^irregularity  being 
sometimes  confined  to  one  limb,  some- 
times affecting  all.  It  is  evidently  both 
erroneous  and  unjust  to  call  a  child  a  mon- 
ster, merely  because  it  possesses  a  toe  or  a 
finger  more  than  the  natural  number;  for 
the  very  word  conveys  a  horrible,  or  at 
least  an  unpleasant,  impression.  It  is 
worth  remark,  that  this  deviation  from  na- 
tural formation  sometimes  runs  in  fami- 
lies :  Meckel  has  observed  this,  and  two 
instances  have  come  under  my  own  eye. 
Tn  the  year  1831,  two  children  were 
brouglit  to  my  house,  twin  boys,  of  a  fort- 
night old,  one  of  them  with  a  supernume- 
rary finger  and  toe  on  each  hand  and  foot, 
the  other  with  only  one  extra  finger  on  the 
right  hand  ;  the  toes  had  apparently  well- 
formed  joints,  by  which  they  were  con- 
nected to  the  metatarsal  bones ;  the  fingers 
merely  hung  by  a  pellicle  of  skin.  I  saw 
the  mother  afterwards,  and  found  she  had 
a  supernumerary  finger  and  toe  on  each 
hand  and  foot,  with  perfect  joints,  and 
cajJable  of  motion.  She  told  me  she  had 
borne  twenty-one  children — that  all  the 
girls  but  one  were  born  with  extra  fingers 
and  toes,  but  only  one  of  the  boys  besides 
the  twins  were  afl'ected  in  the  same  man- 
ner. She  also  said  her  mother  and  one  of 
her  sisters  were  the  subjects  of  the  same 
kind  of  irregularity.  The  other  case  was 
somewhat  similar. 

Sometimes  a  larger  and  more  important 
member  than  a  finger  or  toe  is  supernume- 
rary. Thus  Sir  E.  Home  has  described, 
in  tlie  SOtli  volume  of  the  Pliilos<)j>hical 
Transactions,  an  Indian  chiM  which  had 
two  heads,  united  together  at  their  crowns, 
— the  up])cr  one  being  inverted.  Tiic  sub- 
ject died  of  the  bite  of  a  snake  when  it  was 
above  four  years  old.  It  was  found  that 
the  two  skulls  were  nearly  of  the  same 
size  —  equally  conii)lcte  in  ossification. 
"  The   frontal    and    parietal    bones,    in- 
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stead  of  being  coutinucd  over  tlio  top 
of  tlie  head,  meet  each  otlier,  and 
arc  united  by  a  circular  suture.  The 
two  skulls  arc  almost  equally  perfect  at 
their  union;  but  the  superior  skull,  as  it 
recedes  from  the  other,  becomes  imperfect, 
and  many  of  its  parts  are  deficient.  The 
number  of  the  teeth  is  the  same  in  both. 
Tliere  is  no  septum  of  I>one  between  the 
crania,  so  that  the  two  brains  must  have 
been  contained  in  one  bony  ease."  The 
dura  mater  of  each,  however,  was  con- 
tinued across,  so  as  to  di\  ide  the  cerebral 
masses  from  each  other,  and  their  mem. 
branes  were  perforated  by  a  number  of 
large  vessels  by  which  the  upper l)rain  was 
nourished.  The  skull  was  deposited  in  tiic 
Hunterian  Museum,  and  is  now  in  the 
possessionof  thcRoyalColkgeof  Siirgeims. 

1  shew  you  the  skeleton  of  a  double 
sheep's  head,  which  appears  to  have  ar- 
rived at  maturity,  united  laterally,  and 
possessing'  three  orbits — one  on  each  side, 
and  another  in  the  centre.  In  the  lower 
animals,  indeed,  monstrosities  occur  more 
often  than  in  the  human  subject,  and  the 
domesticated  are  more  obnoxious  to  them 
than  those  in  the  w  ild  state.  There  are 
specimens  before  you,  of  pigs,  kittens, 
])uppies,  chickens,  and  ducks,  with  double 
bodies  and  extra  members ;  and  one  of  a 
calf  with  eight  legs. 

Two  children  have  been  joined  together 
by  the  back,  the  sides,  and  by  the  ster- 
num and  abdomen.  In  these  two  prepa- 
rations, each  of  about  six  months,  there 
appearsaeonfused  junction  of  two  fcetuses. 
In  one  wc  have  two  bodies,  four  arms,  four 
legs,  two  sets  of  organs  of  generation,  two 
ani,  and  only  one  head.  The  other  has 
twice  the  complement  of  limbs,  while  there 
is  only  one  body  and  one  head.  Here  is 
another  child,  larger  even  than  an  ordinai'y 
foetus,  which,  to  one  body  and  the  projjer 
number  of  members,  has  two  heads,  each 
of  the  same  size,  attached  side  by  side  by 
a  distinct  neck,  to  the  upjicr  part  of  the 
trunk ;  and  the  other  is  a  perfect  double 
child,  also  at  full  time,  the  two  bodies  be- 
ing attached  together  by  an  inseparal)le 
union  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  sternum 
to  the  pubcs.  Nor  are  these  specimens  by 
any  means  singular;  but  many  similar  are 
preserved. 

Instances,  indeed,  are  not  wanting,  of 
individuals  variously  joined  together  by 
nature,  surviving  their  birth,  and  even 
living  to  maturity.  The  far-famed  Hun- 
garian sisters,  who  were  born  in  Szony, 
on  October  26,  1701,  and  exhibited  in 
most  countries  of  Europe,  form  an  in- 
stance in  point.  These  girls  were  united 
at  their  loins  and  sacra ;  but  instead  of 
standing  back  to  back,  their  faces  and  bo- 
dies were  placed  half  sideways,  in  regard 
to  each  other.     Thev  had  but  one  anus 


and  one  vulva  ;  their  viscera  were  all  dou- 
ble, except  that  the  two  vaginae  united  at 
their  extremity,  and  the  two  recta  had  a 
similar  arrangement.  They  were  not 
cijually  strong,  nor  of  equal  phini])iiess, 
and  were  separately  afl'ccted  by  hunger  and 
the  calls  of  nature  ;  one  was  more  sickly 
than  the  other,  and  often  aflected  with  con- 
vulsions, while  the  other  was  well.  One 
often  slept  wliile  the  other  was  awake. 
They  lived  till  they  were  nearly  twenty- 
two  years  old,  and  menstruated  at  difl'ereut 
times.  They  died  almost  at  the  same  in- 
str^nt. 

We  have  lately,  in  Britain,  had  an  op 
portuuity  of  seeing  an  examjile  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  sisters  of  Hungary,  in 
liie  persons  of  the  Siamese  twins,  who 
were  born  in  IMay  1<S1 1, and  exhibited  here 
in  the  year  182!>.  These  lioys  were  con- 
nected by  a  band  of  about  two  inches 
in  length,  and  three  and  a  half  deep,  situ- 
ated at  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  in- 
volving the  ensiform  cartilages,  and  pos- 
sessing at  its  lower  face  an  umbilicus.  The 
length  of  the  band  allowed  them  to  turn 
a  little  sideways  to\\  ard  each  other.  Their 
nervous  systems  seemed  to  act  more  in  uni- 
son than  in  the  case  of  the  sisters;  for 
they  both  slept  at  the  same  time,  and  one 
could  not  be  awaked  without  rousing  the 
other.  Hunger  aflected  both  simultaneous- 
ly ;  they  both  preferred  the  same  kind 
of  food,  and  were  both  satisfied  with  nearly 
the  same  quantity,  and  at  the  same  time. 
But  the  vascular  systems  were  distinct,  or 
had  but  slight  communication ;  for  aspa- 
ragus eaten  by  the  one  did  not  impregnate 
with  its  peculiar  odour  the  urine  of  the 
other;  and  not  the  least  pulsation  could 
be  distinguished  in  the  band.  Three  or 
four  other  cases  of  double  foetuses,  who 
lived  for  different  periods,  are  on  record. 

Instances  also  are  recorded  of  the  union 
of  a  perfect  with  a  but  partially  developed 
body,  of  which  this  model  [presenting  it] 
of  a  Chinese,  sixteen  years  old,  named 
A-Ke,  with  the  loins,  nates,  and  lower 
extremities,  of  asmall  parasitical  brother  es- 
caping from  the  abdomen  between  the  um- 
bilicus and  the  sternum,  may  be  adduced  as 
an  example.  This  juodigy,  I  believe,  was 
shewn  in  England  some  years  ago.  Another 
case  very  similarto  the  last  is  related  by  Am- 
brose Pare,  whose  testimony,  although  he 
deals  in  many  most  marvellous  stories,  is 
in  this  instance,  at  least,  not  to  be  treated 
lightly.  The  man  exhibited  himself  in 
Paris  in  1.J30,  was  forty  years  old,  and  had 
growing  out  of  his  abdomen  a  smaller 
body,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  but  wanting 
the  head  and  shoulders.  Pare  has  given  a 
drawing  of  this,  as  well  as  many  other 
monstrous  productions,  some  highly  pro- 
bable, but  most  of  them  absurd,  and  ])er- 
fectly  incredible ;  and  his  representation 
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is  just  as  though  the  little  parasite  was  en- 
deavourinpf  to  burrow  its  way  into  the 
man's  belly,  and  had  suceeeded  in  insi- 
nuating  its  head  and  shoulders; — and  Pal- 
fyn  gives  the  history  of  a  man  having  a 
small  body  attached  in  the  same  way ;  but 
in  this  instance  there  were  aiTUS  external, 
and  the  head  only  was  wanting.  Winslow 
relates  that  he  saw  a  girl  of  twelve  years 
old,  well-formed,  and  of  the  common  size, 
with  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremities  of 
another  body  banging  from  the  left  side  of 
the  epigastric  recfion ;  and  in  the  79th  vo- 
lume of  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
there  is  the  account  of  a  well-made  Gcn- 
too  boy,  who  had  the  pelvis  and  lower 
limbs  of  a  little  brother  susjiended  from 
the  pubes. 

Ruefl'e,  Pare,  and  Palfyn,  all  speak  of  a 
man,  alive  in  1519,  from  whose  abdomen  a 
small  though  well-formed  head  appeared 
to  grow;  and  Winslow  saw,  in  1G98,  an 
Italian,  who  had  another  head,  much  less 
than  his  own,  connected  to  the  chest  below 
the  cartilage  of  the  third  rib.  The  man 
felt  any  impression  made  on  this  extra 
head. 

Bartholin,  who  saw  the  person,  and 
Zacchias,  relate  the  case  of  an  individual 
named  I.azarus  Collorcdo,  jet.  28,  of  com- 
mon stature,  and  well  formed,  who  had  a 
deformed  twin  brother,  John,  hanging  by 
the  chest  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ster- 
num. His  head  was  larger  than  that  of 
Lazarus ;  he  had  two  arms,  with  three 
lingers  on  each  hand,  but  only  one  lower 
extremity.  Respiration  was  hardly  per- 
ceptible, but  there  was  evident  pulsation 
in  the  thorax ;  he  was  nourished  by  the 
food  taken  in  by  Lazarus. 

Again,  an  imperfect  body  has  been  found 
entirely  inclosed  within  another.  In  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December  1748, 
mention  is  made  of  a  child  born  with  a 
large  bag  extending  from  the  perineum  to 
the  toes,  which  in  a  few  days  burst,  and  a 
mass  of  florid  llcsh  protruded,  in  which 
were  distinctly  perceptible  a  hand  and 
foot,  with  perfect  fingers  and  toes  ;  but  no 
organs  could  be  traced,  or  any  rudiments 
of  sex.  Ilichcrand  mentions  a  lad  named 
Bissieu,  who  died  at  thirteen  years'  old, 
and  wlio,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  had 
a  tumor  on  the  left  side  of  the  lower 
])art  of  his  abdomen,  which  was  very  pain- 
ful. He  was  seized  with  fever  and  in- 
crease of  i)ain  in  the  prominent  jiart,  and 
voided  by  stool  i)urulent  and  faUid  matter, 
and  a  ball  of  hair;  after  which  he  soon 
sunk.  'J"he  tumor  was  found  to  consist  of 
a  cyst,  having  a  recent  communication 
witli  Hie  tiansvcrse  colon,  and  containing 
the  ludiuHiits  c.f  a  fd'tus.  There  were  dis- 
covered a  biaiii,  spinal  marrow,  very  large 
nerves,  muscles,  and  the  skeleton  of  the 
head,  vcrtebial  column,  pelvis,  and  imper- 


fect limbs,  with  a  short  umbilical  cord  at- 
tached to  the  mesocolon.  No  organs  of 
digestion  or  respiration,  urinary,  or  gene- 
rative, could  be  found.  The  case  was 
drawn  up  at  length  by  M.  Dupuytren ;  and 
drawings  were  made  by  MM.  Cuvier  and 
Jadelot ;  and  a  detailed  account  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Bulletin  de  I'Ecole  de  Me- 
decine,"  "  Gazette  de  Sante,"  1804,  and 
some  other  works  of  the  period.  A  some- 
what similar  case  was  published  by  Mr. 
George  Young,  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions;  it  was 
of  a  child  whom  he  saw  frequently  during 
life,  in  consequence  of  a  tumor  in  the  ab- 
domen,  which  gradually  increased  till  his 
death  ;  he  survived  nine  months.  A  cyst 
was  found  occupying  a  large  portion  of 
the  abdomen,  which  contained  four  pints, 
fourteen  ounces,  of  greenish  limpid  fluid, 
and  an  imperfectly  formed  foetus  ad- 
hering to  it  by  a  conical  process  arising 
from  the  umbilicus.  The  surface  was 
covered  with  that  sebaceous  matter  so 
usually  found  on  the  skin  of  infants  at 
birth  ;  and  the  skin  itself  was  rosy,  and  of 
a  healthy  look.  The  extremities  were  dis- 
tinct, but  short  and  thick  ;  the  fingers  and 
toes  were  furnished  with  nails ;  there  was 
a  well-formed  penis,  and  cleft  scrotum. 
There  was  no  brain,  nor  spinal  maiTow, 
nor  diaphragm ;  neither  heart,  nor  liver, 
nor  urinary  organs,  nor  any  internal  or- 
gans of  generation.  Scarcely  any  muscular 
fabric  was  discovered  in  the  whole  mass. 
The  alimentary  canal  was  the  most  per- 
fectly formed  of  the  internal  organs ;  a 
part  of  the  intestines,  indeed,  was  in  all 
respects  naturally  constructed.  Mr.  Hfgh- 
more,  a  surgeon  of  Sherbourne,  in  Dorset- 
shire, opened  the  body  of  a  boy  named 
Thomas  Lane,  between  15  and  16  years  old, 
in  June  1814,  in  which  he  found  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  human  foetus.  The  two  last 
mentioned  specimens  are  ])reserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Farts  misshapen,  though  properly  situated, 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  sometimes 
this  unnatural  formation  is  the  result  of 
defective,  sometimes  redundant  organiza- 
tion; thus  the  diflerent  features  of  the 
face  may  be  malformed;  the  scrotum  is 
sometimes  cleft;  the  urethra  and  rectum 
imperforate.  Club  feet  are  usually  classed 
among  this  variety  of  monstrosity;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  they  usually  owe  their 
origin  to  accidental  causes  rather  than  na- 
tural formation.  The  distortion  mostly 
arises  from  the  limb  being  crami>cd  in 
utero,  owing,  iierhajts,  to  the  awkward  i)0- 
sition  in  which  the  child  lies,  or  to  there 
being  but  a  small  quantity  of  liquor 
amnii. 

I\lispl(iceme)it  of  per  fee  tit)  formed  parts  is  the 
least  common  of  all  kinds  of  monsters.  I 
do  not  know  that,  even  among  all  the  ex- 
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travasjaiit  stories  in  the  older  works,  there 
is  any  aceoiint  uf  a  well-formed  arm  rising 
from  the  pelvis,  or  a  leg  from  the  scapula ; 
and  we  should  certainly  not  give  credence 
to  it,  were  we  to  meet  with  such  a  tale. 
But  the  viscera  have  been  transposed  ;  and 
such  a  case  may  he  considered  a' monstro- 
sity of  this  description.  The  most  perfect 
on  record,  perhaps,  is  given  by  Dr.  Baillie, 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical 
and  Surgical  Knowledge. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  gentlemen,  to  crave 
your  pardon  for  having  dwelt  so  long  on  a 
subject  from  which  no  practical  good  ap- 
j)ears  likely  to  result ;  but  its  interest  has 
ltd  me  into  the  digression.  Besides,  by 
studying  nature  in  her  imperfections  and 
irregularities,  we  are  more  likely  to  arrive 
at  some  knowledge  of  her  laws,  than  if  we 
regard  her  only  in  her  healthy  condition. 
By  learning  what  parts  she  can  dispense 
with,  we  ascertain  tiiose  organs  essential 
to  existence ;  and  by  tracing  the  deviations 
from  her  common  course,  we  may  perhaps 
be  hereafter  led  to  a  more  correct  acquain- 
tance with  her  methodus  agendi. 

Origin.  —  It  is  not  my  intention  now 
to  enter  deeply  into  the  disquisition  as 
to  the  origin  of  monstrous  formations; 
if  time  permit  it,  I  may  hereafter,  when 
sneaking  of  7ia'VHS  muter/ins,  again  re- 
turn to  the  subject,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  probability  of  impressions 
made  upon  th€  motlier's  mind  influencing 
the  organization  of  the  foetus  in  utero. 
But  1  may  cursorily  state,  with  regard  to 
deficient  and  redundant  monsters,  that 
some  suppose  the  germ,  before  impregna- 
tion, is  improperly  formed;  others,  that  it 
is  an  undue  admixture  of  prolific  parti- 
cles at  the  moment  of  fecundation  ;  others, 
that  monstrosity  has  taken  place  after 
conception,  owing  to  some  irregular  vas- 
cular excitement,  or  deficiency  of  nourish- 
ment;— thus  the  vessels  of  the  redundant 
part  being  more  numerous,  and  more  ac- 
tive than  they  ought  to  be,  i)rodace  an  ex- 
cess of  growth,  whilst  those  of  the  deficient 
part  are  just  in  a  contrary  condition. 
Where  a  connexion  of  two  children, 
nearly  or  quite  perfect,  exists,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  union  takes  place  not 
only  after  fecundation,  but  after  the  foe- 
tuses have  grown  to  a  certain  size.  Take 
the  Siamese  twins,  or  the  preparation  on 
the  table,  as  examples.  I  presume  that 
tliey  were  originally  true  twin  conceptions, 
but  that  the  membranes  which  ought  to 
have  enveloped  each  body,  so  as  to  form  an 
inseparable  barrier  between  them,  were  im- 
])erfect,  and  that,  in  consequence,  tlie  bo- 
dies were  allowed  to  come  into  close  con- 
tact with  each  other;  that  there  is  such  a 
strong  formative  power  existing  iu  the  vas- 


cular system  of  the  foetus,  that  when  the 
two  cuticular  surfaces  came  ti>gether,  ves- 
sels shot  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the 
parts  became  permanently  united  Ijy  adhe- 
sion, in  the  same  way  that  two  fingers 
would  coalesce,  provided  the  skin  was  re- 
moved and  they  were  kept  in  apposition. 
If  we  can  believe  it  possible  for  an  aper- 
ture to  exist  in  the  membranes,  we  can 
easily  understand  how  a  junction  of  the 
two  bodies  might  occur. 

Richerand  tells  us,  "  by  placing  in  a 
confined  vessel  the  feeundalcd  ova  of  a 
tench,  or  any  other  fish,  the  numerous 
young  ones  which  are  formed,  not  having 
space  suflicient  for  their  growth,  adhere  to 
each  other,  and  fishes  truly  monstrous  are 
produced."  And  in  tlie  vegetable  kingdom 
it  is  not  very  unusual  for  two  fruits,  in 
contact  and  cramped  in  their  growth,  to 
unite  indissolubly.  Of  this  we  have  ex- 
amples in  the  lemon,  and  nuts  on  the  table. 

Treatment. — As  far  as  our  practice  in  such 
anomalous  cases  is  concerned,  I  have  but 
a  few  words  to  offer.  It  is  very  possible 
we  might  any  of  us  be  deceived  in  mistak- 
ing the  presentation  of  the  head  of  aa 
acephalous  child  for  some  other  pait,  or  we 
might  be  quite  at  a  loss  to  make  out  what  it 
was.  Under  such  circumstances,  as  accurate 
an  examination  as  possible  of  all  the  body 
within  reach  should  be  instituted,  and  pro- 
bably one  or  other  of  the  features  might  be 
felt,  which  would  lead  us  to  a  correct  diag- 
nosis. If  the  foetus  be  deficient  in  the  size 
of  any  part,  or  in  its  members,  without  a 
correspondent  enlargement  of  bulk  in  other 
organs,  no  interference  can  be  required, 
provided  the  pains  be  strong,  and  the  pel- 
vis sufiiciently  roomy ;  but  if  it  be  double, 
or  excessive  in  development,  the  common 
principles  before  laid  down  must  guide  us. 
The  varieties  of  monstrous  formations  in 
excess  are  so  many  and  diversified,  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  to 
meet  all  exigencies.  The  conduct  of  the  case, 
therefore,  must  be  left  entirely  to  your 
own  judgment ;  and  the  welfare  of  your 
patient  will  depend  on  the  correctness  of 
the  views  you  have  formed  of  natural  and 
instrumental  delivery,  and  on  the  dexterity 
you  may  have  acquired  by  practice.  I 
need  not  remind  you  that  the  infant,  if 
born  living,  however  horrible  its  form,  or 
however  nearly  assimilated  to  the  brute 
creation  in  appearance,  must  be  preserved 
with  all  necessary  care.  Instances  have 
been  known  of  the  wilful  destruction  of 
such  irregular  productions,  under  the  be- 
lief that  the  law  authorises  their  being  put 
out  of  tlie  world  ;  and  parties  have  been 
arraigned  for  murder,  who  had  ignorantly, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  innocently,  acted 
on  this  erroneous  impression. 
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EXTRACTS 

J'ROM    A 

JOURNAL  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

Kept  (hirhig  a  J'oijuge  from  LvqUuid  lo  New 
South  Wales,  and  on  the  return  to  England, 
by  way  of  Batavia,  Pedir  Coast,  Singa- 
pore, &;c. 

By  George  Bennett,  Esq. 
[Continued  from  p.  854] 

June  15th;  latitude  16  deg-.  20  iiiin. 
soiUl),  loiigitiule  33  deg^.  .34  iniu.  west. 
Captured  in  the  towing-  net,  in  the  even- 
ing-, a  large  specimen  of  the  genus 
Snierdis,  of  a  beautiful  vitreous  appear- 
ance. Leng-th  one  and  six-tenths  of  an 
inch  ;  breadth  of  shield  seven-tenths  of 
an  inch.  When  taken  out  of  the  glass 
of  sea  water  in  which  I  had  first  placed 
it,  it  moved  by  a  few  leaps  or  springs ; 
it  survived  for  thirty  minutes  after  beinor 
out  01  the  water. 

The  instant  it  was  taken  out  of  the 
water,  it  w  ould  close  itself  by  bending- 
the  tail  towards  tlie  inner  part  of  the 
shield.  The  shield  is  partly  loose,  only 
being-  attached  to  the  animal  by  one- 
half  of  its  length.  The  spines  on  each 
side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  shield  had 
a  pinkish  tinge  upon  them.  At  mid- 
night I  captured  three  specimens  of 
Hyalaca  tridenfata,  and  specimens  of 
the  S.  armata  of  Leach  ;  also  two  small 
species  of  squilla.  The  leng-th  of  the 
specimen  of  smerdis  was  eight-tenths  of 
an  inch,  and  survived  out  of  the  water 
fifteen  minutes.  The  eyes  of  the  smerdis 
were  of  a  fine  golden  g-reen  colour. 
On  re-cxamination  of  the  specimen  of 
smerdis  on  the  following  morning,  the 
spines  of  the  head  and  sliield  were 
found  to  have  a  delicate  pinkish  tinge, 
which  had  not  yet  faded,  although  tlie 
animal  was  dry.  The  lower  edges  of 
the  shield  had  collapsed  inwardly,  g-iv- 
ing-  the  animal  an  appearance  as  if  it 
had  been  pressed.  The  small  species 
of  smerdis  had  not  tlie  pink  ting-e  on 
tlic  spines.  In  the  large  specimen  there 
are  four  s])ines  on  the  tail;  two  short 
anteriorly,  and  two  long-  ones  pos- 
teriorly. 

June  17th ;  lat.  17  deg.  42  min. 
south  ;  longitude,  32  min.  65  dog-,  west. 
— A  few  llying--fis]i  seen  this  morning ; 
the  (light  of  on(;  appeared  to  be  six  feet 
above  the  surface  ol  the  water.     Caj)- 


tured   by    the    towing-nct   ))hyllosoma, 
smerdis  (vulgaris),  biphora,  s([uilla,  >«c. 

June  IHtli;  latitude  1!)  deg.  10  min. 
south  ;  longitude  32  deg.  59  min.  west. — 
At  10  P.M.  cajitured  in  the  towing--net 
several  specimens  of  snierdis  (anuata?) 
alima  hyalina  and  phyllosoma  (com- 
mune). Attached  to  one  of  the  smerdis 
was  a  filament  of  about  fourteen  inches 
in  leng-th,  attached  to  the  tiiorax  of  the 
animal:  when  in  tlie  water,  this  gela- 
tinous filament  is  much  contracted. 
'Jiiere  «ere  others  of  the  same  genus 
that  had  this  filament  attached  to 
the  thorax.  The  length  of  A.  hyalina 
was  two  inches;  sliell,  in  breadth, nearly 
3-lOthsofan  inch. 

June  23d  ;  latitude  29  deg-.  28  min. 
south  ;  longitude  28  deg-.  41  min.  west. 
— An  albatross  (D.  exulans)  seen  this 
day;  the  first  during- the  voyage.  Tow- 
ing-net  overboard,  but  only  a  few  speci- 
mens of  smerdis  (armata  ?)  captured. 

June  24th  ;  latitude  30  deg-.  14  min. 
south  ;  longitude  25  deg.  30  min.  west. 
— Light  airs,  nearly  calm.  This  morn- 
ing our  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
huge  whale,  which  moved  steadily  along, 
occasionally  rising,  when  its  huge  black 
body  w  ould  be  seen  emerging  from  the 
fathomless  deep.  On  rising,  it  blew, 
sending  out  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
not  to  any  height,  but  in  a  bushy  form. 
It  was  probably  a  physeter,  and  may 
have  been  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in 
length.  The  light  airs  and  smooth  sea 
at  tlie  time  gave  us  an  opportunity  but 
rarely  met  with  of  seeing  all  the  move- 
ments of  this  "  colossus  of  the  deep;" 
and  it  was  an  interesting  sight. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  back  of  the 
whale  is  so  very  sensitive,  that  if  it 
rises  under  and  merely  touches  the  boat, 
it  sinks  again  immediately;  so  that  no 
danger  is  dreaded  from  an  unwounded 
or  unirritated  animal  rising-  underneath 
and  upsetting-  a  boat. 

When  w  hales  are  seen,  it  is  usually 
expected  tiiat  there  are  abundance  of 
molluscous  animals  about.  The  haze 
proceeding  from  a  column  of  water 
thrown  up  by  a  whale,  has  been  seen  at 
a  distance  of  seven  miles,  and  remained 
by  the  watch  for  u])wards  of  a  minute. 
The  spermaceti  whale  spouts  the  co- 
lumn of  water  low,  and  in  a  bushy  mist; 
the  black  whale  throws  it  up  like  a 
jet  (Veau. 

A  {'ew  ])intados  or  Cape  petrels,  "  Cape 
I)igeons,"  as  they  are  popularly  called, 
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were  about  the  ship  for  tlic  first  time 
duriii<if  tlie  voyag'e. 

June  25th  ;  hititude  30  degf.  01  min. 
south  ;  longitude  24  dcg.  18  min.  west. 
— At  3  P.M.  the  towing'-net  captured  a 
solitary  molluscous  animal,  which  dif- 
fered from  all  others  tliat  I  had  cap- 
tured or  seen  before.  In  leng-th  it  was 
sixteen  inches,  and  was  merely  a  fila- 
ment of  that  length,  to  which  at  irre- 
gular distances  were  attached  several 
small  horn-shaped  bodies,  varying  in 
length  from  2-8ths  to  3-8ths  of  an  incli 
in  lengtli,  and  of  a  beautiful  and  deli- 
cate pink  colour,  which  soon  faded  after 
the  animal  was  taken.  The  portion  of 
the  animal  from  which  the  filament 
proceeded  was  perfectly  globular,  about 
tlie  size  of  a  hemp  seed,  and  had  a  re- 
semblance to  an  eye.  When  placed  in 
a  glass  of  sea-water,  it  did  not  display 
any  vitality.  This  curious  animal  is 
jirobably  the  Stephanomia  aoiphitritis 
of  Pe'ron. 

Several  luminous  salpse,  which  gave 
out  a  quantity  of  phosphoric  matter  on 
being  rubbed  on  the  hand.  There  was 
no  luminosity  of  the  ocean  this  night, 
excejjt  a  light  flash  at  very  long  inter- 
vals, probably  occasioned  by  the  salpce. 

June  28th ;  latitude  30  cleg.  38  min. 
south  ;  longitude  21  deg.  10  min.  west. 
— Several  whales  about  the  ship.  The 
spouted  water  rose  in  a  misty  form, 
which  remained,  borne  before  the  wind, 
visible  for  ten  seconds  before  it  was 
dissipated. 

July  2nd;  latitude  30  deg.  15  min. 
south ;  longitude  17  dcg.  9  min.  west. 
— Cape  petrels  numerous.  Albatrosses 
have  been  rare.  One  of  the  Cape  pe- 
trels was  captured  this  morning  by  a 
small  hooked  line  from  the  stern.  It  is 
the  clamier,  or  petrel  da  Cap,  of  tlie 
French;  peintacla,  of  the  Portuguese; 
Procellariu  CVyje»s/.9,  of  Linnaeus  ;  jyar- 
(lehi,  of  the  Spaniards.  Head  dusky 
black  ;  breast  white  ;  back,  neck,  up])er 
part  of  the  tail  and  wings,  beautifully 
spotted  with  black.  Length  of  the  sj)e- 
cimcn,  14  inches ;  exjiausion  of  wings, 
2  feet,  8  inches.  Bill  black  ;  lengtl), 
1  inch  and  8-lOths.  Length  ol'  the  leg 
to  end  of  middle  toe,  4  inches  and  1-lOth. 
Breadth  of  foot,  2  inches  and  4-lOths. 
Leg  black ;  foot  black,  s})otted  with 
white,  particularly  near  the  edges  of  the 
toes.  Down  underneath  the  feathers, 
blackish  ;  skin  white  ;  tail  feathers  black 
at  the  tips;  tail  rounded. 


When  brought  onboard,  it  discharged 
from  the  mouth  a  quantity  of  masses  of 
food,  mingled  with  oil.  After  twice 
discharging  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
it  ceased  ;  but  after  death  a  quantity  of 
oil  would  dribble  from  the  beak,  if  the 
head  was  held  down. 

This  petrel  is  said  to  be  found  from 
24  deg.  to  60  dcg.  south  latitude.  Wings 
crossed,  when  at  rest,  extending  to 
about  an  inch  beyond  the  tail.  Tongue 
1  inch  and  1-lOth  long;  posterior  part 
finely  dentated  ;  form  obtuse ;  oesopha- 
gus large,  longitudinal  folds  running 
down  the  interior:  the  commencement 
has  two  short  processes,  fringed  at  the 
edges,  and  directed  downwards.  Liver, 
two  lobes  nearly  equal  in  size,  right 
probably  the  largest ;  a  small  naiTow 
fissure  at  the  inner  part  of  each  lobe, 
very  distinct.  The  intestines  had  a 
beautifully  injected  appearance  ;  first 
stomach  curved  from  left  to  right:  a  line 
of  demarcation  separates  the  oesophagus 
from  the  first  stomach,  and  a  valvular 
apparatus  is  placed  at  the  opening  from 
it  into  the  gizzard,  or  second  stomach: 
bile  fine  grass-green.  The  second  sto- 
mach contained  a  quantity  of  the  beaks 
of  cuttle-fish,  intermingled  with  much 
oily  and  fatty  substance.  Kidneys 
of  a  dark  chocolate  colour,  three  lobed ; 
anterior  the  largest.  Pancreas  placed 
in  the  fold  of  the  first  convolution  of 
the  intestines;  long,  whitish  colour; 
divided  into  two  unequal  lobes,  both 
sending  an  excretory  duct,  which  opens 
into  the  intestines  at  about  the  second 
curvature.  Gall-bladder  is  placed  in  a 
little  depression  on  the  right  lobe,  but 
unattached  to  it.  The  gland  over  the 
orbit  is  situated  partly  in  a  semi-lunar 
narrow  depression  over  the  orbit,  and 
partly  on  a  dense  membrane  continuous 
from  the  margin  of  this  depression,  ex- 
tending over  the  eye,  attached  by  two 
orbital  processes,  completing  the  supe- 
rior part  of  the  orbit.  Why,  Ave  may 
inquire,  is  part  of  this  cavity  meiU' 
branous  and  partly  bony?  A  very 
dense  fascia  covers  the  glands  on  each 
side,  at  the  same  time  being  continued 
over  other  portions  of  the  head,  and  ap- 
pears to  bind  the  glands  firmly  in  their 
situation. 

On  the  body  of  the  animal,  among 
the  feathers,  were  numerous  parasites  of 
two  genera ;  one  ap])earing  to  belong 
to  ricinus,  and  tlie  other  probably  a 
t/yropns.     The   second    were  most   uu- 
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mcroiis,  of  very  iiiimitc  size;  tlic  first 
Mas  lar<»or,  beiii'j;'  rallicr  more  tliaii 
l-lOtli  of  an  iiic'li  in  length. 

July  3()tli  ;  latitude  40  deg-.  35  min. 
south;  lonj^itude  73  de<>;-.  14  niin.  east. 
—The  Caj)e  j)ctiels,  before  so  abun- 
dant, were  now  rare.  I  Oiily  saw  one 
or  two  flying'  about  the  ship  this  day. 
These  buds,  when  flying',  have  one 
longitudinal  black  mark  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  wings,  and  the  margins  of 
the  wings  are  black  all  round. 

August  14th. — Several  of  D.  fuligi- 
nosa  about  the  ship:  lately  they  have 
ajipcared  of  smaller  size  and  lig-hter 
hue  than  those  before  seen;  perhaps 
young'  birds.  v 

The  albatross  seen  with  a  white  body 
and  black  tips  to  the  wings,  is  consi- 
dered by  licsson  a  young"  specimen  of  the 
larg'e  white  or  wandering-  albatross  ; 
latitude  40  deg.  43  min.  south ;  long'i- 
tude  130  dog.  50  min.  east. 

August  I'Jth  ;  latitude  40  deg.  30  min. 
south;  longitude  138  deg.  3  min.  cast; 
King's  Island  distant  368  miles. — We 
have  this  day  been  almost  deserted  by  our 
feathered  visitors :  for  the  last  few  days 
but  i'ew  have  followed  the  ship  :  only 
one  albatross,  (of  browner  plumage,  but 
same  size  as  spadicea)  has  been  seen, 
and  a  solitary  wliale  bird  this  day. 

August  20th  ;  latitude  40  deg.  34  min. 
south;  longitude  141  deg.  19  min.  east. 
—  Several  albatrosses  about  the  ship 
(New  Holland  sjiecics) ;  a  solitary  Cape 
petrel,  and  a  few  whale  birds. 

On  making  King's  Island,  on  the 
21st  August,  the  species  of  tern,  with  a 
hurried  flight,  called  "  king  birds," 
were  seen  ;  but  these  birds,  (which  aie 
not  seen  out  of  sight  of  land,  except 
blown  off),  as  well  as  tlie  albatrosses, 
as  we  near  the  land,  do  not  fly  after  the 
ship  as  before,  but  skim  the  surface 
of  the  water  to  some  distance  to  wind- 
ward and  leeward  of  the  ship. 

No  Cape  petrels  were  seen  this  day; 
but  on  arriving  to  the  eastward  of 
Bass's  Straits  we  again  saw  them. 

I  left  Sydney  on  the  14th  of  jNIarch, 
1833.  The  New  Holland  species  of 
albatross  was  usually  about  the  ship 
since  leaving  Sydney. 

March  27th  ;  latitude  44  deg.  23  min. 
south,  longitude  145  dvfy.  48  min.  cast. 
— Sooty  alltatrosses  very  inimeious  al)out 
the  ship  ;  their  range  does  not  a])pear  to 
extend  luilher  to  the  eastward  than  111 
or  140  degrees.     Several  of  those  about 


the  shi|)  this  day  bad  the  plmnagcof  the 
back  as  if  sprinkled  with  snow,  which 
appearances  were  probably  the  eflects 
of  age. 

A])ril  10th;  latitude  40  deg.  56  min. 
south,  longitude  130  deg.  30  min.  cast. 
— All)atrosses  still  about  the  siiip.  I  re- 
mark that  in  calm  weather,  or  when  the 
wind  is  light,  these  birds  alight  on  the 
water  to  take  their  food;  but  during 
strong  breezes  they  seize  the  floating 
object  remaining  on  the  wing. 

We  lost  the  albatrosses  A])ril  21st,  in 
latitude  34  deg.  58  min.  south,  longi- 
tude 1 17  deg.  5  min.  east. 

I  have  often  remarked,  that  when  near 
land  (except  among  desert  rocky  islands), 
the  albatrosses  or  petrels  that  may  be 
about  seldom  or  never  follow  the  ship, 
as  they  are  accustomed  to  do  when  at 
sea  ;  they  disregard  the  presence  of  the 
vessel,  and  are  a|)parently  more  intent 
in  seeking  their  food  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  as  they  fly  very  low. 

We  did  not  see  a  single  specimen  of 
the  Cape  petrel  (P.  capensis.)  We  saw 
numbers  when  we  passed  this  way  in 
August,  both  to  the  east  and  west  of 
Bass's  Straits.  The  reason  most  proba- 
ble to  be  given  for  it  is,  that  they  retire 
during  this  season  of  the  year  to  the 
rocky  islets,  for  the  jturpose  of  breeding. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  in  latitude  23  deg. 
11  min.  south,  and  longitude  109  deg. 
east,  ofl'  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  a 
number  of  specimens  of  Zoea  pelagica 
were  captured.  The  body  was  transpa- 
rent, eyes  of  a  beautiful  ultra-marine 
blue,  with  three  s])ats  of  a  similar  co- 
lour nearly  joined,  situated  at  the  base 
of  tiie  dorsal  spine.  Dorsal  spine  and 
spiniform  rostrum  clubbed  ;  the  clubbed 
extremities  were  of  a  pinkish  colour. 

Inches. 
Lcngtli,  including  the  long  spiniform 

ro.strum  and  dorsal  sj)ine    Ig 

Lengtli  of  the  diu'sal  spine | 

Length  of  the  .spiniform  rostrum  . . , ,     f 

Lateral  sjiine    ^ 

Length  of  the  Ijody g 

These  Crustacea  were  captured  in 
great  numbers  on  this  day  ;  and   when 

1)laced  in  a  glass  of  water,  moved  about 
)y  aid  of  the  tail,  with  great  raj)idity 
of  motion. 

May  7th. — A  numlter  of  "boobies" 
flying  about;  some  occasionally  near 
Imt  most  (»f  tiiem  at  some  distance  fiom 
the  ship  :  there  a]t])ears  to  be  two  species, 
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one  liavini^  the  whole  of  tlie  body  white,  on   the   back,  abdomen  silvery,    and  a 

ex'cojtt  the  tij)s  of  the  winsfs,  which  are  species  of  synjifnathiis,  or   pipe-fish,   3^ 

black,   and    the    under  surfaces   of  the  inches  in  leng'tli. 

wings   are   speckled   with    black  ;    the         Latitude  8  deg-.  6  min.  S. ;  longitude 

other  species  is  not  quite  so  larg'e,  and  105  deg.   7  min.  E,  a   "booby"   was 

has  the  plnmagfe  of  a  sooty  colour  :  they  caught ;    which    may     be    the  species 

go  down  upon  the  water  to  feed,  and  "  niaculatus,"  but  ditlcrs  from  it,  as  well 

skim  close  to  the  surface  for  the  most  of  as   from  other  species,  in  having  liglit 

the  time.     They  appear  to  be  the  species  orange-coloured  feet  and  legs.     Itsdi- 

P.  sula  and  fiber  of  Linnirus — the  latter  mensious  were  as  follows  — 
the  brown  booby.     In  the  evenin;^  none 

were  seen ;    I  supi)Ose  they  had  retired  ,         t,  /.  «     ,    ^''    " 

to  roost  on  Christmas  Island,  which  at  Le"gth,  from  extremity  o  fback)    ^    3 

6  P.M  was  al)out  40  miles  distant.     Not  ,         ^  7l\  "'^i  ^^V       ^     n    q» 

,•    ,  ,•  ,      ,   ,,  Length  of  the  beak 0    3h 

one  came  near  or  alightnig  about  the  Expansion  of  wings  when  open,  5    J 

ship,  as  IS  usual  with  these  Inrds,  and  Length  of  the  first  joint  of  the?    „      " 

tor  «  hich  they  have  acquired  tbcir  popu-        wino- C  « 

lar  appellation.  Length  of  the  second  joint*  of )    ^     , 

JNIay  8th  ;   latitude   9  deg.  36   min.        the  wing   /   "     ' 

south;  longitude  105 deg.  9 min.  east. —  Length   of  the   third,  or  pen-P     -,     „ 

Captured,  in  the  evening,  specimens  of        feather  joint,  (fourth  joint)..  S 

the  genera  salpa,  smerdis,  pliyllosoma,  Brcadtli  between  the  wings....  0    26 

aliina,    porpita,   physalia,    and    several  Length  of  the  tail    0  10^ 

small  fish  ;  one  of  the  phyllosoma  was  Length  of  the  leg,  to  the  termi-P     ^     .. 

of  large  size,  and  differs  "from  the  pub-  ^  "'^t^"'}  "^  ^}'^,  middle  toe. .  •  -S 

1:  1     i"        •       •     1      •   „  *i     Pi       •     r  Lxpansion  01  the  web     0     3 

Jisned  species,  111  having  the  first  jiairoi  '■ 

legs  very  slender,  and   destitute  of  the         The   first  pen-feather  is  the  longest, 

usual  appendages  :    with  respect  to  the  The  upper  part  of  the  head  and  neck  is 

antennae,  it  resembles  the  P.  laticorne  of  a  dirty  white  or  pale  yellowish  co- 

of  Leach;  thejoints  are  of  a  bright  red  lour.      Back,   upper  part 'of   the   tail, 

colour;  it  measured —  and  wing  coverts,  of  a   speckled  cine- 

ritious   colour.     Breast,   abdomen,   and 

Length  of  the  Jjody 2y  urupigum,  white.     A  bare  space  round 

Breadth  of  the  body If  the  efes,  of  a  light-blue  colour.    Middle 

Length  of  the  external  antennae    ....     i  tail-feather  the  Tongest,  and  ]n-ojccts  two 

With   this  specimen,   two  legs  also,  inches   beyond  the  others.     Irides  pale- 

w  ith  red  joints,  were  captured,  appear-  brown  ;     bill   blackish  ;    face   reddish  ; 

ing-  to  belong  to  a  much  larger  species;  feet   of  a   light  orange  colour,  as  also 

the   longest   was  3^^   inches   long,   the  the  legs.     Under   ])arts   of   the   %vings 

other  3  inches.     I  have  preserved  them  white,  speckled  with  black.     The  spe- 

in  a  dried  state.     Among  others  cap-  cimeu  was  a  male.     In  its  stomach  was 

tured  were  a  small  red  species  of  cancer,  a  quantity  of  very  small  beaks  of  a  spe- 

several    small   physalia,   specimens    of  cies  of  sepia. 

alima  hyalina   and    phyllosoma   clavi-         May  10th,  latitude  7  deg.  6  min.  S.  ; 

corne  of  Leach,  and  two  specimens  of  longitude   105  deg.  20  min.  E. ;  several 

hyaloea,  of  a  fine  pink  colour.  specimens  of  alima   h3alina  were  cap- 

I  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  cap-  tured, and  also  one  of  thoseribbon-shaped 

turiiig-  the  phyllosoma,  or  leaf  insects,  molluscous  animals,  seemingly  allied  to 

by  dayligbt:    we  must  therefore  regard  the  leptocephalus   of  Shaw,  measuring 

them  as  night  insects.  5^   inches  111  length.     It  had  a  slight 

May  9fh. — Towing  net  in  the  even-  vermiform   motion    when     first   placed 

ing,  9  P.M.  :  numerous  large  specimens  in   the   water,  and  I  thought  the  gills 

of  alima  hyalina,  several  of  which  had  a  expanded,  as  in  fish.     It  died  in  a  few 

very    long   filament  attached   to   them  seconds  after  its  removal  from  the  Mater, 
(similar  to  what  I  had  before  seen  on         The   minute   black  spots   down    the 

the  voyage  out,  attaciied  to  some  other  centi-e  and  back  of  the  leptocephalus  (i^) 

crustaceous  animals) ;  also  specimens  of  is  more  distinct  in  the  specimen  I  cap- 

phyllosoma  clavicornis  and  commune  of  tured  last  night  (10th)  than  I  have  seen 

Leach  ;    some   specimens   of   luminous  it  in  those  before  taken. 
salpre.     A   small   fish,  one  inch  and  a         There  is  evidently  more  luminosity  of 

half  in  length,  of  a  bluish-green  colour  the  ocean  seen  at  one  season  of  the  year 
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than  at  aiiotlicr,  and  very  piobaldy  de- 
pending- on  tlic  migration  of"  the  animals 
wliich  ])rodiice  the  beautiful  oceanic plios- 
])horescence.  Passing  down  the  straits 
of  Malacca,  in  July  and  August,  there 
Mere  only  a  few  scintillations  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water;  not  the  extreme 
degree  of  brilliancy  witnessed  in  tlic 
same  localities  at  other  seasons. 

Naturalists  arenotyetsatisfied  with  the 
cause  even  of  the  luminosity  in  the  glow- 
■woi-ms,  fire-fires,  or  luminous  centipedes ; 
and  wlicn  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of 
the  luminous  appearance  in  those  in- 
sects remains  hidden  from  us,  why 
should  we  be  suqjrised  at  our  not  being 
as  3'et  able  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
so  many  of  the  marine  animals  being- 
eiulowed  with  a  similar  property  for 
some  "  all-wise  purpose  ?" 

I  have  seen  the  luminous  centi])ede, 
in  many  of  the  tro])ical  islands  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  giving  out  their 
beautiful  emerald  green  light  of  colour, 
at  times  more  or  less  vivid,  having-  also 
a  ])eculiar  odour.  When  this  phosphoric 
matter  is  rubbed  ofl'  from  the  insect 
upon  tlie  fing-ers,  it  smells  not  unlike 
muriatic  acid.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  luminous  animals,  it  can  be  readily 
rubbed  off  upon  the  hand. 

I  ha^  e  been  informed  that  about  a  ship, 
when  on  the  Malabar  coast,  a  luminous 
aj)pearance  was  seen  around  the  vessel, 
giving  out  vivid  flashes  of  phospho- 
rescence, and  extending  for  a  short  dis- 
tance around,  Avhilst  the  whole  of  the 
other  parts  of  tiie  ocean  around  was 
wrapped  in  darkness.  This  singular 
ajipearance  was  observed  in  three  se- 
parate instances  during  the  night;  but, 
exce])ting  these  periods,  no  other  lumi- 
nosity was  observed  upon  the  ocean, 
[To  be  continued.] 


MECHANISM  OF  THE  SOUNDS  OF 
THE  HEART J 

Being  the  Analysis  of  the  Second  Part  of  a 
Memoir  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris,  llth  August  IS34. 

By  M.  Magendie, 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c. 

In   the  first   part   of  his  memoir*  the 
author  attemjits  to  prove  that  the  sounds 

*  Med.  Gaz.  present  vol.  p.  440. 


of  the  heart  arc  neither  owing  to  the 
action  of"  the  blood  on  the  heart  or  g-reat 
vessels,  nor  to  any  movement  of"  the 
cardiac  valves,  but  that  they  arise  from 
two  distinct  shocks  which  the  org-an 
communicates  to  the  walls  of  the  chest; 
one  of  them  being  produced  by  the  a])ex 
at  the  moment  of  the  contraction  of  tiic 
ventricles,  the  other  by  the  antericu- 
surface  of  the  heart  the  moment  the 
ventricles  are  dilated.  Now,  if  the  me- 
chanism of  these  sounds  be  really  thus 
simple,  may  we  not  ho]ie  to  arrive  at 
a  plausible  explanation  of  the  numerous 
modifications  of  tiiem,  caused  by  dis- 
ease, and  differing  in  frequency,  inten- 
sity, and  other  circumstances, — modifi- 
cations which  begin  to  be  every  day 
more  and  more  a])]treciated,  as  by  them 
the  physician  is  able  to  distinguish  the 
various  organic  lesions  of  the  heart  ? 
This  is  the  question  that  M.  Mag-endie 
undertakes  to  answer  in  the  present  part 
of  his  memoir. 

The  chief  varieties  in  the  sounds  of 
the  heart,  produced  by  disease,  have  re- 
ference to  tiieir  frequency,  their  regu- 
larity, or  their  intensity.  As  to  the 
frequency,  this  depends  purely  on  the 
acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  sounds 
of  the  heart :  the  same  is  nearly  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  intensity ;  and 
every  moral  or  organic  cause  which 
augments  the  force  of  the  shocks  of  the 
heart,  striking  against  the  thoracic 
parietes,  will  increase  the  intensity  of 
the  sounds.  So  considerable  sometimes 
is  this  increase,  that  the  sounds  of  the 
heart  may  be  heard  at  some  distance, — 
in  an  adjacent  room,  for  exam])le  ;  and 
they  will  communicate  to  the  bed  and 
alcove,  in  which  the  patient  may  be 
lying,  a  very  sensible  vibration. 

Instauces  of  this  nature  are  observed 
in  those  persons  whose  hearts  strike 
with  force  against  spacious  and  sonorous 
chests,  occasioning  sounds  the  intensity 
of  which  indicates  the  violence  of 
the  shocks  which  produce  them,  and 
physical  qualities  of  the  body  tliat  re- 
ceives the  shock.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  tlie  pulsations  of  the  heart  are 
very  feeble  or  almost  imperceptible,  as 
is  often  observed  in  the  blue  stage  of 
cholera,  the  sounds  of  the  organ  can 
no  longer  be  heard.  These  sounds,  how- 
ever, are  sometimes  inaudible,  even 
when  the  heart  proceeds  regularly  in 
its  functions,  and  continues  to  main- 
tain the  circulation  unimpaired.  This 
is  a  fact  \>hich,    on  most  of  the   by- 
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pothescs  that  have  been  ofTorcd,  ap- 
pears to  be  iiiexplieable.  Surely,  if 
these  sounds  were  produced  by  any  me- 
chanism within  the  heart,  it  could 
scarcely  hapjien  that  wliilc  the  oriiau 
continued  to  act,  and  that  too  with  f;reat 
energy,  they  should  become  im]iercepti- 
ble.  The  only  way  of  accounting-  for  it, 
would  be  to  allow  that  the  surrounding' 
parts  have  become  unfit  for  the  trans- 
mission of  sonorous  vibrations, — which 
seems  not  very  admissible.  In  the  new 
theory,  on  the  contrary,  the  circum- 
stance oflcrs  no  difficulty.  The  causes 
whicli  operate  in  the  prevention  of  the 
heart's  sounds  are  various,  but  all  re- 
ducible ultimately  to  the  sujipression 
of  the  shock  against  the  walls  of  the 
thorax. 

Thus,  in  hyjjertrophy  of  the  heart, 
when  the  disorder  is  in  its  first  stage, 
there  is  for  a  time  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  intensity  of  the  sounds,  which  evi- 
dently results  from  the  continually  in- 
creasing  shocks  in  consequence  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  volume,  iiiul  the 
augmentation  of  the  contractile  energy 
of  the  org'an.  But  the  time  comes  when 
the  force  of  the  heart's  contraction  con- 
tinuing to  increase,  and  becoming  ex- 
cessive, the  cardiac  sounds  are  no  longer 
lieard  ;  yet  the  ventricles  contract  and 
dilate,  the  blood  enters  them  and  is  ex- 
pelled, the  circulation  is  complete  and 
ver3-  active :  if  the  hand  be  applied  to 
the  chest,  violent  impulses  are  i'elt ;  the 
chest  itself  is  visibly  shaken.  But  the 
volume  of  the  heart  is  now  so  great,  that 
there  is  no  space  left  between  it  and  the 
walls  of  the  thorax.  Hence  it  is  that 
there  is  no  shock,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word ;  there  cannot,  thei-efore,  be  a 
sound.  But  if,  by  well-directed  treat- 
ment, we  succeed  in  diminishing-  tlie 
volume  of  the  organ,  a  space  again  oc- 
curs between  the  heart  and  the  parietes 
of  the  chest;  and  consequently  the  shock 
is  renewed  and  the  sound  is  heard. 

Another  cause  of  a  very  different  de- 
scription, which  operates  in  keeping  the 
heart  a])])lied  to  the  chest,  and  thus  ex- 
tinguishing- its  sounds,  is  the  presence  of 
a  fluid  effused  in  the  right  side  of  the 
chest,  whicii  occasions  a  pressure  against 
the  organs  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  left.  M.  Mag-endie  has  had  an  op- 
portunity lately,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  of 
recognizing  a  case  of  this  kind  ;  it  was 
that  of  a  woman  who,  labouring  under 
considerable  hydro-thorax,  only  pre- 
sented the  first  sound,  that  of  the  apex, 


the  second  having  completely  disap- 
peared. The  details  of  the  post -mortem 
examination  explain  ^^hy  one  of  tlie 
sounds  was  suppressed,  while  the  other 
was  maintained.  Experiments  also  on 
living  animals  su])port  M.  Magcndio's 
views.  Thus,  if  the  heart  be  hehl  close 
to  the  chest,  by  means  of  a  finger  intro- 
duced into  the  sternal  cavity,  the  souiuls 
are  no  long'cr  heard. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  memoir,  it  was 
shf  vvn  that  if  by  any  means  the  contact 
of  the  heart  with  the  walls  of  the  chest 
be  prevented,  the  sounds  of  the  organs 
are  not  produced.  Now  certain  condi- 
tions of  the  parts  contained  in  the  pec- 
toral cavity  may  give  occasion,  in  the 
ordinary  state  of  health  of  the  indivi- 
dual, to  the  same  result  as  is  obtained  in 
the  experiments  on  animals  when  a  me- 
chanical obstacle  is  interposed.  Thus, 
let  a  portion  of  the  left  lung-  be  found 
habitually  situated  between  the  apex  of 
the  heart  and  that  spot  which  is  com- 
monly struck  by  it,  and  thccusliion  thus 
formed  will  dull  or  destroy  the  sound 
which  would  otherwise  be  produced. 
Tliis  cause,  however,  but  seldom  inter- 
feres, for  the  lung  is  very  rarely  placed 
between  the  parts  from  the  shock  of 
which  the  sound  results  :  but  other  sub- 
stances of  a  morbid  origin  may  be 
placed  in  that  situation.  In  a  young 
woman,  for  exam])le,  w  lio  died  at  four- 
and-twenty,  of  a  congenital  aflfection  of 
tlie  heart,  the  first  sound  aloue  was 
audible.  On  examination  after  death, 
it  appeared  that  the  suppression  of  the 
other  was  owing  to  the  presence  of 
albuminous  layers,  arising  from  an  old 
pericarditis,  and  which  enveloped  almost 
all  the  heart  except  its  apex. 

Accumulations  of  fluid  in  the  mem- 
brane which  surrounds  the  heart  do  not 
in  general  obstruct  the  sounds.  This  is 
because,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  to  im- 
pede those  sounds  :  there  is  nothing  to 
present  an  obstacle  to  the  movements 
of  the  organ  immersed  in  fluid,  and 
moving  without  difficulty,  as  long  as  the 
accumulation  is  not  excessive.  When, 
however,  it  becomes  so,  the  fluid  throws 
back  the  base  of  the  organ,  keeps  it  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  ster- 
num, and  prevents  both  tlie  shock  and 
the  noise. 

This  remarkable  fact  was  noticed  by 
Laennec,  who,  however,  did  not  venture 
to  give  a  reason  for  it,  as  it  was,  indeed, 
inexplicable  on  his  hypothesis.  The 
hypothesis  of  Laennec  would  have  led  to 
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conjectures  more  nearly  approacliinjj  the 
trulli,ifitwcrcsouf>htto  explain  the  sup- 
pression or  modification  of  the  sounds 
arising-  from  other  causes.  Thus, in  a  case 
observed  by  INI.  Magendie,  the  sound  of 
the  apex  persisted ;  but  instead  of  the 
other  sound,  there  was  heard  a  rubbing- 
noise  (de  frottement),  which  was  evi- 
dently  produced  the  moment  the  blood 
entered  the  ventricles.  After  death,  it 
was  found,  as  tlie  observer  suspected, 
that  the  anormal  hriiit  depended  on  a 
contraction  of  the  right  auriculo-ventri- 
cular  aperture.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the   blood,   in  penetrating   the    cavity, 

i proceeded  slowly,  and  caused  the  pecu- 
iar  sound  alluded  to — but  no  shock. 

The  author  thinks  this  rather  a  rare 
modification  ;  for  he  has  never  met  with 
it  more  thaa  once.  There  is,  however, 
another,  which  is  more  frequent,  and 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  counter- 
part. Here  the  sound  of  the  body  of 
the  heart  is  nonnal,  but  that  of  the  apex 
is  either  altogether  inaudible  or  replaced 
by  a  well-marked  rubbing  sound.  In 
this  modification  the  blood  readily  en- 
ters the  ventricles ;  hence  the  clear 
sound  :  but  it  does  not  pass  without  dif- 
ficulty into  the  aorta,  in  consequence  of 
a  contraction  of  that  vessel,  or  some 
iiTcgularity  about  the  sigmoid  valves ; 
hence  the  passage  of  the  blood  being 
no  longer  instantaneous,  there  is  no 
longer  a  smart  check  caused  by  the  cross 
of  the  aorta — a  check  which,  in  the  nor- 
mal state  of  the  organ,  carries  the  apex 
forward  and  impels  it  against  the  chest. 
A  case  was  observed  at  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
by  M.  Magendie,  which  seemed  to  de- 
pend on  conditions  somewhat  more  com- 
plicated. There  was  found,  1st,  a  com- 
plete iniperceptibility  of  the  second 
sound ;  2dly,  an  extreme  feebleness, 
and  sometimes  absence,  of  the  first— in 
the  place  of  which  was  heard  a  distinct 
noise  of  rubbing-,  the  moment  the  blood 
entered  the  aorta.  Now  the  second  of 
these  facts  is  ex]>licable  enough  on  the 
preceding  hypothesis  ;  but  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  first  phenomenon  ?  There 
w  as  no  hydrothorax  in  the  case,  for  jier- 
cussion  produced  every  where  a  clear 
sound  ;  nor  was  there  any  indication  of 
a  hydropericardium  ;  and,  accordingly, 
but  two  supj)ositions  remain  —  either 
that  there  has  been  old  pericarditis,  or 
there  is  a  dilatation  of  tlie  organ. 

Such,  says  the  author,  are  the  clinical 
facts  of  any  importance  which  have 
been  presented  to  me  since  I  turned  my 


attention  to  the  mechanism  of  the  sounds 
of  the  heart.  They  are  certainly  not 
very  numerous,  compared  with  what  I 
might  have  observed  in  a  longer  period 
of  time,  for  the  deviations  in  the  physi- 
cal changes  of  the  heart  are  multiplied  ; 
yet,  whatever  may  be  their  number,  they 
all,  as  it  may  be  seen,  coincide  so  com- 
pletely with  my  theory,  that,  whether 
taken  together  or  apart,  they  strongly 
tend  to  support  it.  I  have  by  no  means 
yet  concluded  (adds  the  author);  I  have 
still  more  to  do,  but  time  must  supply 
me  with  the  means.  I  have  more  espe- 
cially to  examine  the  accidental  sounds 
which  are  occasionally  developed  in  tlie 
heart  and  great  vessels,  in  consequence 
of  certain  disorders ;  and  I  have  to  re- 
duce them  to  the  general  laws  of  the 
production  of  sound.  There  are  in  my 
possession  at  present,  a  considerable 
number  of  facts  illustrative  of  this  new 
and  curious  subject,  on  which  I  have 
made  several  experiments  ;  and  1  shall 
have  the  honour,  on  a  future  occasion, 
of  presenting  the  results  to  the  Aca- 
demy in  a  special  memoir*. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  NERVOUS 
SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  }our  abstract  of  Dr.  Macartney's 
paper  on  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  nervous  system,  it  is  stated,  "  The 
membrane  mentioned  as  pervading  the 
entire  substance  of  the  brain,  and  sup- 
porting its  delicate  organization  in 
every  ])art,  has  heretofore  escaped  the 
observation  of  anatomists ;  and  yet, 
when  the  fact  is  declared,  we  at  once 
perceive  that  such  a  membrane  must 
exist." 

In  my  book  entitled  Observations  on 
some  points  relating   to  the  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Pathology,  of  the  Ner-        t 
vous    System,    published   in    1822,   the        ' 
following     experiments     are     related, 
page  83  :— 

"  I  divided  a  portion  of  the  medulla 
spinalis  of  the    ox  longitudinally,  and 
immersed  it  in  the  liquor  potasste  of  the        j 
London     Pharmacopa-ia.      After    some       1 
days  the  medullary  matter  a])pcared  to        ' 
be  dissolved,  when,  by  adding  water  to 
it  repeatedly,  it  was  washed  away,  and 
suspended  in   the  water  so  as  to  form 

*  Journal  Hebdomadaire. 
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a  fluid  like  milk.  What  remained,  had 
tlie  aj)2)earance  of  memliraiic.  I  sus- 
pended this  ill  water,  and  found  it  to  be 
that  beautiful  and  cellular  structure 
wliich  I  have  just  mentioned  (in  the 
preceding-  page.)  I  afterwards  put 
other  ])ortions  of  the  spinal  marrow 
into  liquor  ])otasste  for  twenty-four 
and  forfy-eiglit  hours  ;  I  tlieu  washed 
them  with  ^^ater,  so  as  to  dislodge  part 
of  the  medulla,  and  immediatciy  after 
put  them  into  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
which  hardened  the  medullary  matter 
left  in  the  membranes;  I  then  suspended 
them  in  water,  and  found  the  same 
beautiful  and  cellular  structure  empty, 
and  continued  from  the  portions  con- 
taining- the  medullary  matter.  After  I 
had  done  this  in  the  "ox,  I  could  make 
out  the  same  structure  in  the  human 
subject.  The  cineritious  substance  is 
far  more  delicate  than  the  medullary. 
The  same  structure  exists  in  the  brain, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  out  so  dis- 
tinctly."—I  remain,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Swan. 

6,  Tavistock-Sqiiare, 
Sept,  13,  lb34. 


ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  MERITS 

OP 

DR.    BELLINGERI'S   AND     SIR    C. 
BELL'S  WRITINGS 

and  opinions  on  the  functions  of  the 

fifth  and  seventh  pairs  of 

cerebral  nerves. 

By    G.    Negri,  M.D. 

[Coiitiiiued  from  p.  848.] 

BellingerVs  Oinnions  on  the  Functions 
of  the  Gam/lionic  Portion  of  the 
Fifth.— Part  III. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ])recedino-  ar- 
ticle, we  left  Belling-eri  when  he^was 
just  going  to  take  into  consideration 
vyhat  share  the  ganglionic  portion  of  the 
fifth  has  over  the  sense  of  tact  of  the 
face,  and  over  those  of  smell  and  taste  : 
to  this  interesting  part  of  our  subject  I 
shall  at  once  |)roceed. 

Sensus  communis  tactus  undequaque 
per  faciem,  et  late  per  totam  externam 
coqjons  supcrficiem  diffusus.  Obscurus 
est  in  capillata  capitis  regione,  exquisi- 

3oo. — XIV. 


tissimus  in  tunica  oculi  adnata,  mem- 
brana  pituitaria  proprio  donatur  tactu, 
est  et  in  palato,  dentes  carere  videntur, 
sed  tactus  peculiarem  habent  speciem, 
labia  delicatulo  admodum  fruuutur  tactu, 
lingua,  et  exquisito  iion  solum  tactu,  sed 
et  gustu  pollet,  gente,  et  frons  suum  pos- 
sident  non  mediocrem  tactmn,  h;ibcnt 
tem])ora,  et  externa  auris,  levem  quidem 
in  statu  salutis,  acutissinuis  tamen 
aurium  sensus  est  sub  morbo.  Sed  me- 
m oralis  in  parlibus  tactus  a  quinto,  an 
a  septimo  pcr/iciUn- .'' — (P.  159.) 

Cui  ut  rcspondeam,  in])rimis  ani- 
madverto  cum  clar.  Magcndie,  dis- 
tinctionem  esse  poncndam  in  sensu  tac- 
tus, communem  scilicet  omnibus  ani- 
mantibus,  et  per  omnem  externam 
hominis  supcrficiem  extensum,  quo  cor- 
porum  contactum,  et  temperiei  jiotiores 

modificatioiies  diguoscinius; tactum 

communem  latine  indicabinius,  queni 
non  ad  animales  proprie  dictos  sensus 
refeiimus,  sed  ad  sensum  cominuiiem, 
vel  organicum  a  S])rengel  dictum.  Est 
alia  tactus  species,  qua  corporum  mini- 
mas  modificationes  asperitatis,  levioa- 
tioiiis,  consisteutioe,  jionderis,  voluminis, 
temperiei  diguoscinius  ;  ha:>c  cueteris  aiii- 
mantibus  fere  ex  integro  denegata,  qui- 
busdam  tantum  in  partibus  homiiii  con- 

cessa; tactum    hiimanum,   vel    ani- 

malem  latino  nomine  designabimus. 
Insuper  tactum  in  phi/sioloc/icmn,  et  pa- 
tholofjicum  distinguimus  ;  primus  nobis 
corporum  modificationes  tangibiles  de- 
notat,  et  voluntatem  in  exercitio  parit, 
sccundus  ingratam  excitat  sensationem, 
doloremque  producit ;  per  morbum 
autem  omnes  dolent  huinani  corporis 
partes.— (P.  IGO.) 

Communem  igitur  tactum  a  quinto 
dirigi  ultro  concedam ;  sensus  eiiim  iste 
non  ad  animales  stricte  vocatos  refertur, 
namque  et  absque  cerebri  peificitur  con- 
scientia,  quemadmodum  in  dormiente 
homiiie,  in  infante,  in  deliiio  hysterico 
quandoque,  in  insectis  etiam,  veniiibus- 
que,  qui  cerebrum  carcnt.  [Ut  melius 
intelligantur,  quse  ante  dicta,  et  inferius 
dicenda  sunt,  distinctionem  ponendam 
esse  mihi  videtur  inter  vitamsensiferam, 
atque  animalem.  Sensifera  vita  et  per 
solos  nervos  perficitur  absque  cerebro, 
ut  patet  in  animalibus  acephalis,  atque 
in  monstro  a  Fauvel  descripto,  quod  en- 
cephalo,  et  spinali  medulla  deficiente, 
nulla  tamen,  licet  obscura,  dedit  scn- 
suum  indicia.  Animalis  vero  vita  pro- 
])rie  dicta,  quse  intimam  ponit  cxterna- 
rum  rcrum  i)erccptionem,  absque  cerebri 
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concursu  perfici  ncqiiit.]  Hnec  autcni 
tactus  species  nmiii  iiervo  (leniandata, 
et  svqiie  al)  iis,  qui  secretionibus,  ac  qui 
iiiotibus  inseiviuut  pcificitur ;  ad  lianc 
spccieni  rcferimus  albugineiF  ocali,  et 
pituitaria?  nasi  tactum,  qua?  licet  ab  ex- 
tenieis  corporibus  acutissime  sentiant, 
nullam  tameu  ccrebro  <^ratan],  et  taiitum 
dolorificam  transniittunt  sensationem ; 
qua])ropter  nou  cum  animali,  sed  potius 
cum  orgaiiica  vita  relationeni  scrvat. 
Si  quis  vero  contendat  verum  animalem 
esse  tactum  in  oculi  externo,  animadver- 
tam,  non  solas  ibi  esse  quiuti  paris  jiro- 
pagines,  sed  et  plura  e  tertio  pari  fila- 
menta  in  oculi  membranis  insumi ;  ita 
etiam  in  interna  narium  inferiorum 
parte  non  S(da  qninti,  sed  et  septimi 
filamenta  accedunt. 

Pcculiaris  vcro  tactus,  quern  huma- 
num,  vel  animalem  distinctionis  ergo 
vocavimus,  existit  et  in  facie  ;  sed  an  a 
quinto  dependet?  Animadvcrto  in  pri- 
mis,  plus  minusvc  acutum  existere  in 
fronte,  genis,  auribus,  labiis,  mento  et 
lingua :  sed  ibi  non  solfe  sunt  quinti 
paris  pro])agines,  septimi  ]noductiones 
ubique  natura  deduxit,  et  ubi  exqnisi- 
tior  est  tactus,  ibi  majores,  multiplicatfp- 
que  septimi  sunt  divisiones.  Quot  non 
instituit  natura  anastomoses  inter  fila- 
menta septimi  paris,  et  ramum  subcu- 
taneum  malarum  quinti ;  quantfe  non 
sunt  auricularis  quinti  cum  septimo,  et 
cum  cervicalibus  con junctiones ;  desunt 
ne  fortasse  sc])timi  cum  quinto  commu- 
nicationes  in  fronte,  et  naso  ?  Quot  non 
cons])icimus  repetitas  anastomoses  inter 
ramos  infraorbitals,  et  mentalis  maxil- 
laiis  infcrioris  cum  faciali?  Et  inde 
miiari  jam  desinamus,  si  labia  tam  de- 
licato  prwdita  sint  sensu.  Lingua  non 
a  quinto  tantum,  sed  et  ab  liypoglosso, 
atque  a  ramo  nervi  facialis,  etiani 
in  tota  sua  substantia,  recipit  fila- 
menta. Quapropter,  si  ubi  sola  sunt 
quinti  paris  filamenta,  dubius,  aut 
imperfectus  est  animalis  tactus,  ubi  et 
septimi  accedunt  propagines  exquisitus 
tactus  occurrit,  a  septimo  animalem 
tactum  perfici,  dubium  adiiuc  erit 
asserere  ? — P.  162. 

§  XXVIII.  Mode  quid  proestent  in 
uaribus  nasales  quinti  rami  rcmanet  in- 
vestigandinn.  Nos  edocet  anatomes, 
omnibus  in  animalibus  vertebratis  nares 
duplici  nervo  ditari,  cetaceis  quibus- 
dam  exccptis,  in  quibus  deficit  prinium 
par,  ut  de  delpbino  cum  Cuvier  tradi- 
dit  Jacopi.  Spectabilcs  nervos  primum 
elargitur    par,    et    neque    in     omnibus 


naribus,  sed  tantum  ad  superiores,  et 
usque  ad  medias  nares  omnibus  ])ari- 
ter  in  animaliltus  distribuitur,  cstque 
ncrvus  iste,  qui  excipiendis  odoribus, 
et  ad  cerebrum  deducendis  injnimis 
inservit ;  communi  igitur  physiologi- 
corum,  anatomicorumque  consensu  ol- 
factorius  nervus  vocatus.  Alii,  copio- 
sioresque  narium  nervi  a  quinto  divereis 
in  puuctis  suboriuntur,  et  late  per  om- 
nem  pituitanam  membranam  unde- 
quaque  distribuuntur.  Exoriuntur  ])orro 
a  ramo  nasali,  a  ganglio  spbcno-pala- 
tino,  ipsiusquc  ramls  palatino,  et  vidiano. 
Jamvero  lue  quinti  productioncs  tantum 
aliquatenus  olfactui  coiidaciotf,  ut  sunt 
verba  exaclissimi  Willis,  qui  in  nervo- 
rum pbysiologia  nulli  secundus*.  162. 
(Ccreb.  Anatom.  cap.  xvii.  p.  329.) 
Verum  puto,  distinctionem  esse  ponen- 
dam  inter  olfactum  animalem,  et  natu- 
ralcm,  vel  ab  instinctu.  Animalis  igitur 
olfactus,  quo  scnsu  coqiorum  odores  dig-- 
noscinuis,  percipimus,  comparamus,  a 
prinif)  ])ari  rcgitur ;  hinc,  quum  g-rate 
aliquid  olfacerc  cupimus,  ^el  odorem 
quemcumque  distinguere  volumus,  ve- 
hcmenter  ore  clauso,  ])erqHe  nares  in- 
spiramus,  ut  odori  balitus  sursum 
ascendant,  et  usque  ad  productioncs 
primi  paris  adveniant 163.  Con- 
tra naturalis  olfactus,  vel  ab  instinc- 
tu,   et   a    quinto    perficitur  Per 

banc    anicm    olfactus    speciem    homo, 
brutaquc   prjpsertim   animalia,  noxia  a 
convcnicntil)us     distinguunt    alimenta, 
vitte   infestas  persentiunt  emanationes,         j 
et  bruta   pncscrtim  veneris   alliciuntur         I 

volu])tatil)Us Multa  etiam  a  quinto 

ad  nares  in  liominc  deduxit  filamenta, 
et  miio  prorsus  ordine  disposuit  natura. 
Cur  antcm  surculos  a  nasali  ortos 
voluit,  cur  inricato  tramite  per  ossa 
rursus  ad  cerebrum  alios  traduxit,  ad 
nares  deinde  egrcssuros,  cur  alios  a 
g'anglio  spheno-palatino,  alios  a  ramo 
vidiano,  alios  a  palatinis  deduxit  ?  Mi- 
randa prorsus  natura^  dis])ositio.  For- 
tasse, quse  a  nasali  opbtbalmici  natura 
derivavit  filamenta,  nullis  voluit  im- 
plexa  gangliis,  reducia  ad  cerebrum 
revocavit,  ut  et  per  bosce  nervos  aliqua 
odorum  ad  cerebrum  traduceretur  sen- 
satio  ;  vel  potius,  ut  sympatbiam  inter 
nares,  et  oculos  constitucrent :  e  gan- 
glio enascentes  fecit  alios,  ut  pra»cipue 
pituitariiP  membrauiie  vitie  organicte,  et 
mi^ci  secretioni    congrue  cum  aliis  or- 

*   See  Mr.   Swan's   article,   Medical  Gazette, 
July  19,  1834. 
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gaiiis  inscrvirent :  a  palatinis  alios  sub- 
ortos  voluit,  ct  iiasopalatimim  iiistitiiit, 
lit  inter  olfactum,  gustum,  et  dcelu- 
titionis  oro-aiia  intiiuus  interceueret  con- 
.seusiis :  a  vidiano  alios  pro<>enuit,  ut 
odores  in  cor,  \entriculum,  intestina,  et 
genitalia  organa  recto  fere  agerent  tra- 
mite,  et  mutiia  esset  nasalium,  et  inter- 
costalis  multiplex  demonstrata  syni- 
pathia. 

166.  Ananialis  olfactiis  nerviim  na- 
tura  in  penetralibus  abscondit,  cuni- 
qiie  minus  frequenter  ipso  utamur,  neque 
tarn  extenditur,  ut  natiiralis  olfactus 
organuni,  et  tantunimodo  diductsr,  ct 
aniploe  aloe  nasi  animali  olfactui  inser- 
viunt  colligendis  odoribus,  sicuti  exter- 
na auris  sonoras  colligit  vibrationes. 
Olfactus  naturalis  animalibus  praestat 
utilitateni  non  tantum  in  alimentorura 
delectu,  sed  ct  in  rcspiratione  qualitates 
aeris  examinat,  qui  continuum  est  vitiB 
pabulum  ;  inde  ore  non  tantum,  sed  et 
naribus  acrcm  altrabimus ;  nares  qua- 
propter  veutriculi,  et  pulmonura  custo- 
des,  atque  tutela. — P.  1 66. 

§  XXIX.  Ad  gustum  tandem  deve- 
niamus  disputatissimum  sensum  :  quaes- 
tio  prsecipue,  an  lingualis  quinti,  an 
hypoglossus  gustui  inserviat.  Lltrin- 
que  magni  nominis  pugnant  anctores. 
Prima  nervorum  istoi-um  physiologia 
rudimenta  a  Galeno  tradita  jam  aperte 
constituunt,  nervum  hypoglossum,  quem 
sub  nomine  septinioe  conjugationis  de- 
signavit  Galenus,  motorium  esse  ;  ter- 
tiani  vero  ipsius  conjugationem,  qute 
cum  quinto  respondet,  gustui  omnino 
praeesse  *.  Willis,  Vieusseus,  Haller, 
Meckel  omnino  Galeni  amplexati,  ratio- 
iiibus  tuiti  sunt  opinionem.  Scarpa  inter 
csBteros  agmen  ducit,  qui,  argumentis 
ex  anatome,  physiologia,  ct  patbologia 
desumtis,  Galeni  asserta  confirraare 
omni  animo  studuit Nervum  mag- 
num hypoglossum  ex  Jilamentis  partim 
sentienttbns,  partim  motoriis  constare, 
tradidit  Albinus.  (Vid.  Tissot,  Traitc 
des  ^erf.  t.  i.  p.  157.)— P.  167. 

§  XXX.  In  tanta  rerum  anibage 
quid  statuendam  ?  Lucem  ex  ana- 
tome  imprimis,  et  physiologia  mu- 
tuabimus.  Et  primo  quidem  ani- 
madverto,  in  linguam  multiplices  sesc 
insumere  nervos,  ex  quatuor  nervo- 
rum paribus  desumtos;  scilicet  media 
fere  ex  parte  nervus  glosso-pharyngeus, 
spectabili  sui  parte  nervus  magnus  hy^o- 


*  De  Loc.  Affect,  lib,  iv,  cap,  2,  etDe  Us,  part. 
Lib.  ix,  et  xi. 


^lossuSjVel  undecimum  par;  fere  ex  i)i- 
tegro  tandem  lingualis  quiuti  ramus 
distribuitur,  post(|uani  sibi  inscrtam  ac- 
cepit  chordam  tynipani,  e  nervo  faciali, 
vel  septimo  pari  advenientem. — P.  168. 
§.  XXXI.  Porro  nervus  glosso-pha- 
ryngeus licet,  ut  cum  Portal  conceda- 
mus  (Anatom.  Medical,  tom.  iv,  p.  521), 
propria  uonnulla  filamenta  usque  ad 
lingute  papillas  cum  aliis  nervis  distri- 
buat  attamen  nullommodo  gustui  ipsum 
inservire,  dcmonstrant  copiosa  ipsius 
stamina,  qua?  in  linguoe  basim  pone 
foramen  caecum  in  papillis  calyciformi- 
bus  iusumuntur,  ubi  nullum  absolvi 
gustum  in  confcsso  est  apud  omnes  :  in- 
super  vidimuspaulloante,^rt«////osM?H  esse 
nervum,  et  linguoe  et  pharyngis  mutibus 
iuvoluiitariis  praeesse,  demonstrare  ad- 
gressi  sumus.  Non  igitur  nervus  gus- 
tatorius. — P.  168.  , 

§.  XXXII.  Inter  hypoglossum  vero 
atque  lingualcm  magis  ipsamctanatomes 
dubios  nos  esse  voluit;  ....  vidimus 
superius,  hypoglossum  sese  inserere  in 
linguae,  et  laryngis  musculis  voluntati 
subjacentibus,  nervus  igitur  motorius, 
et  quidem  animalis  est,  vel  vohtiitarim. 
Sed  an  et  gustui  animali  famulatur? 
Comparata  praesertim  anatomes  id  de- 
neg-at.  Revera  in  piscibus,  testantibus 
Dumeril,  et  Cuvier,  deest  nervus  hy- 
poglossus, deest  et  loquela. — P.  169. 

§.  XXXIII.  170.  Superest  igitur  ra- 
mus lingualis,  quem  ex  insigni  surculo 
a  quinto  pari,  atque  ab  ita  dicta  chorda 
tympani  nervi  facialis  constare  in  ana- 
tomicis  diximus.  Multo  magis  ardua 
res  est  disquirere,  an  lingualis  gustui 
priesit  per  filamenta  a  quinto  proceden- 
tia,  an  per  filamenta,  quae  a  nervo  faciali 
sup])editantur  per  chordam  tym])ani : 
sed  attentis  caeteiorum  ramorum  quinti, 
et  septimi  paris  structura,  ins  rlionibus, 
et  usibus,  lux  fortasse  aflulgcre  poterit. 
Profecto  lingualis  nervus  intertextam 
prtesefert  filamentorum  structuram,  gan- 
glion maxillare  efformat,  prospicit  glau- 
dulis  maxillaribus,  subling'ualibus,  ton- 
sillis,  dat  pharyngi  ramum,  distribui- 
tur tandem  omnibus  lingure  jJartibus, 
miiscularibus,  membranaceis,  glandulo- 
sis ;  in  hisce  omnibus  partibus  quani 
maximas  adimplet  functiones,  quae  ad 
solam  vitam  organicam  sj'^^ctant,  quas 
quidem  functiones  pendere  a  lingniali, 
quatenusest  quinti  propago,  facile  asse- 
quemu]-,  si  auiniadverteraus,  in  caetcris 
suis  divisionibus  quiutum  par  vitoe  tan- 
tum organicae  famulari,  et  ganglia  ef- 
fonuare,  et  peculiarem   pra-seferre  de- 
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scrlptam  in  anatomicis  stiucturam.  Sed 
et  cum  ill  lingua  animalis  sit  seiisus  ex- 
quisitissimus,  scilicet  giistus,  ipsum  a 
distincto  nervo  pendere  ])utarem.  Hie 
auteni  iiervus,  meo  quideni  judicio,  est 
ita  dicta  chorda  tjmpani.  Revera  us- 
quedum  prohare  adgressi  sumus,  iis  in 
paitibus,  ubi  distribuitur  quiutum  par, 
et  vita  animalis  adest,  non  ab  ipso,  sed 
a  superaccedentibus  nervis  eam  pendere, 
et  prnecipue  nervum  facialem  sensum, 
et  motum  animalem  tribuere  partibus, 
in  quibus  inseritur.  lofitur  et  sensus 
g'ustus  animalis,  et  ex  parte  roluntanus 
lingute  motus  a  septimi  parispropao-ine, 
chorda  scilicet  tyuijiani  dependet.  Hoec 
est,  quoelino-ualem  comitatur,  et  unicuni 
fasciculum  cum  ipso  constituit. — P.170. 

Suadet  etipsamet  reliquorum  organo- 
rum  sensiium  structura,  banc  esse  lin- 
gnialis  quinti,  et  liiii^-ualis  facialis  phj- 
siologicam  explicatiouem ;  profecto  in 
visu,  audita,  et  olfactu,  quod  ad  vitam 
org-anicam  spectat,  prsecipue  a  quinto 
dependet,  quod  vero  animalis  viue  est, 
ab  accidentibus  nervis  perficitur  ;  igitur 
et  animalis  g-ustus  a  raino  facialis,  qui 
cum  liiig'uali  connectitur,  in  lingua  ab- 
solvitur.— P.  171. 

[Ingenue  fatemur  tamen,  collatis  pa- 
thologicis  nostrisobscrvationilms  quinti, 
•et  septimi  paris,  quae  inferius  aducenda, 
admodum  opinionem  nostram  do  usu 
•lingualis  quinti  paris,  et  lingualis  ner\  i 
facialis  infirniari  posse ;  Iseso  uamque 
quinto,  laesus  et  gustus;  morbose  af- 
fecto  septimo,  gustus  supei-stcs,  et  in- 
teger: verunitamen  a  quinti  affectionc 
Ijedebatur  et  vita  organica  linguae,  quod 
vitium  prfpseiis  fiiisse,  patct  in  naribus  ; 
nil  mirum  inde  si  gustus  ctiam  imminn- 
tus:  in  patliolog'ica  obscrvatione  nervi 
facialis  paralysis  tantum  crat  quoad  mo- 
tum, su]ierstitc  sensu  tactus  in  facie,  et 
gustus  in  lingua  ;  quam  frequenter  vero 
occurrit  paralysis  quoad  motum  integro 
sensu  in  j)arte  paralytica  ;  insupcr  in 
hoc  casu  tactus  illaesus  erat,  illaesus  et 
gustus.]-P.  171. 

§.  XXXIV.  Interim  dum  Inec  assero, 
non  omnino  ausim  denegare,  lingualcm 
quinti  aliquatcnus  gustui  famulari.  Sed 
quod  de  olfactu,  et  tactui  (li\i,  ita  et 
gustum  in  naturalcm,  vel  ab  iiistinctu, 
atque  animalem  distiuguo.  Xaturalis 
autem  gustus  ad  sensum  org'aiiicum  ac- 
cedit,  ut  merito  animadvertit  Sprengel. 
(Op.  cit.  toni.  ii.  p.  465.)  Naturali 
gustu  infans  lac  sug'it,  bruta  vescuntur, 
nocua  ab  iunoxiis  distiuguunt  alinienta, 
vermes,  et  zoophita  ipsa  proj^rio  non  ca- 


rent gustu.  Porronaturalemhiincgnstum 
a  quinto  regi  dijudicamus;  revera  ipsomct 
in  homine,  licet  obscurus  sit,  imper- 
fectus,  et  a  quibusdam  Phjsiologis  de- 
negatus,  aliquis  tamen  gustus  est,  ubi 
solae  fere  sunt  quinti  paris  propagines, 
uti  in  palato,  velo  pendulo,  gingivis, 
buccis,  et  labiorum  interno.  Tradidit 
inde  nobis  Lecat,  quod  lingua  uatura- 
liter  deficiente,  vel  per  morbum,  divcrsi 
nihilominus  aliquando  distingucbantur 
gustus.  (Traite  des  Sens  1.  p.  224.) 
Qua5  qiiidem  obscrvatio  dum  ostendit, 
et  a  ramis  quinti  aliqua  ex  parte  gHistum 
absolvi,  demonstrat  etiam,  perfectuui 
animalem  gustum  a  faciali  perfici ;  ubi 
enim  ipsius  desunt  filamenta,  vel  pauca 
sunt,  confusus,  et  obscurus  sensus  est 
gustus 171.  —  Prreterea  in  natu- 
rali gustu  quodammodo  affici  quintuiu 
par,  comju'obant  nonnulla  pliysiologica 
phoenomena ;  inde  enim  intelligimus, 
cur  quinto  in  gustu  affecto,  quemad- 
modum  a  jucundis  alimentis  fauces  ad 
deg'lutioncm,  ventriculus  ipsis  accipien- 
dis  invitatur,  ita  a  nauseosis,  et  ingratis 
constringuntur  musculi  fauciuin,  et 
jiharyngis,  veutricuhis  ad  \omitum  sol- 
licitatur ;  cur  etiam  ab  adore,  vel  animi 
pathematibus  gustus,  etdeglutitionis  or- 
gana  per  quinti  pro])agines  diversimode 
afficinutur."— P.  173. 

"  Xaturalis  insupcr  gustus  ad  vitam 
organicam  refertur,  per  ipsum  enim 
animantia  proprite  prospiciunt  conser- 
vationi ;  conveniens  erat  igitur  ordini 
naturte,  ut  quodammodo  hie  sensus  a 
quinto  pari  ])enderet,  quod  ubique  or- 
gauicte  vitte  famulari  hucusque  demon- 
strarc  adgressi  sumus.  Quam  vero  gus- 
t'ls  ad  vitam  organicam  spectet,  prie- 
cipue  a  cercbelli  inHuxu,  juxta  Willisii 
sententiam,  dependet." — (Cir.  Anatom. 
cap.  xvii.  p.  328.)  "  Quod  quodantenus 
comprobatur  obscrvatione  Malacarne  in 
maniaco,  cui  gustus  penitus  deerat,  et 
cerebellum  morbose  erat  constructum, 
constabat  enim  tantum  ex  tercentum,  et 
viginti  qaatuor  laminis." — (Nevro-ence- 
falotomia,  p.  7.)— P.  173. 

"  Quuin  igitur  firmiter  teneanius,  or- 
ganicam lingua?  vitam  a  quinto  pen- 
dere, patet,  morbose  ipso  affecto,  anima- 
lem gustum  vel  depravari,  uti  in  morbis, 
vel  destrui,  aut  laedi,  sicuti  in  patlndo- 
gica  quinti  adducta  obscrvatione  vidi- 
mus. In  coryza  quoque,  licet  mem- 
brana  pituitana  acutissime  ab  attactu 
sentiat,  nullus  tamen  olfactus;  vitiatis 
nervis  ciliariis  jam  ceecitas,  vel  visus 
depravatio  subscquitur;  surditas  quau- 
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doque,  aut  falsiis  aiiditiis  a  vitio  muscu- 
lorum intenite  amis. — P.  174. 

"  XXXV.  Veinmtamen  in  lingua  duo 
distincti  animales  sunt  scnsus,  g^ustus 
nimiium,  et  exquisitissimus  tactus.  An 
ab  i]isismet  ner\  eis  filamentis  ambo  de- 

Sendcnt.''  Morbi  contiarium  docere  vi- 
•-■ntur;  perit  scilicet  omnino  gustus 
quandoque,  inteo-ro  supcrstite  tactu. 
Natura  in  lingufe  ajiice  duos  constituit 
papillarum  oidines,  fungifornies  nimi- 
ium, et  conicas,  quae,  sicuti  aiiimad- 
vertit  Spreugel,  maximam  habent  cum 
digitorum  papillis  convenientiam.  An 
igitur  fungiformes  praesertim  gustui,  an 
conicae  tactui  praeprimis  dicatae  ?  Au 
auimalis  gustus  a  fiiciali,  linguae  \ero 
exquisitus  tactus  ab  hjpoglosso .••  Nou 
loiige  absum  ut  crcdam;  ?iatura  euiin 
tangentes  iiervos  in  reliquis  corporis 
patribics  cum  motoriis  connociavit.^'' — 
P.  174. 

"  XXXVI.  Quidquid  de  boo  sit,  cer- 
ium est,  in  lingua  multiplices  existere 
Iiervos  a  quatuor  nervorum  paribus  de- 
sumptos;  et  duo  quidem  vitae  praescrtim 
organica;  dicati  videntur,  glosso-pba- 
ryngeus  nimirum,  atquelingualis  quiuti, 
reliqui  duo  vitae  ipsius  animali  praescr- 
tim prospiciunt,  ramus  scilicet  lingualis 
facialis,  et  hjpoglossus.  Glosso-])ba- 
ryngeus  autem  motibus  involuntariis 
praecipue  inservit,  parum  scusui  orga- 
uico  ;  lingualis  vero  quinti  sensui  prae- 
cipue organico  paucos  involuntarios  ab- 
sohit  motus,  ramus  lingualis  facialis 
gustui  ex  dicti  praesertim,  bypoglossus 
maxime  motui  voluntario  dicatus.  Sunt 
iyitur  in  lingfua  nervi  orgfanicae  vitae 
tlistincti  a  nervis  vitae  animalis  ;  non  tara 
vero  aperte  nervi  sentientcs  utriusque 
vitae  a  motoriis  distinguuntur. — 175. 

"  XXXVII.  Exbucusque  dictis  quoad 
sensus  consequitur,  distiuctionem  esse 
poncndam  inter  tactum,  olfactum,  et 
gustuni  organicum,  atque  animalem. 
Sensus  isti,  quateuus  ab  instinctu  de- 
pendent, ad  vitam  organicam  referuntur; 
liinc  nulli  animautiura  generi  denegati, 
ct  perfecti  ab  ipso  fere  ortu  tributi ;  per 
liosce  enim  sensus,  plus  minusve  evo- 
lutos,  animalia  pro])riae  prospiciunt,  ct 
tuentur  existeutiam  ;  et  sensus  isti  etiam 

fter  nervos  solae  organicoe  vitae  famu- 
antes  perficiuntur,  ut  patet  in  vermibus, 
et  in  monstro  a  Fauvel,  et  Mer^  de- 
scripto  ;  animalis  vero  tactus,  ollactus, 
et  gustus  a  distinctis  exercetur  nervis, 
qui  suam  transmittunt  cerebro  scnsatio- 
iiem,     Cousequeus  porro  erat  natura'  iii- 


stituto,  ut  uaturales,  vcl  organici  sensus, 
et  a  nervis  vitae  organicae  perficerentur; 
animales  contra  distincta  nervorum 
classis  absolveret.  Igitur  in  nostro 
casu  quintum  par  sensibus  nafuralibus 
praeest,  vel  org-anicis ;  animales  vero 
sensus,  qui  iisdem  in  organis,  ubi  dis- 
tribuitur  quintum,  insuut,  a  supcradditis 
nervis  dependent.  Statuam  i(/itvr,(/uin- 
tiim  jjar  nerviayi  esse  senficntem,  et  mo- 
tor ium  vitce  organiccc  in  capitc.  Qnce 
de  quinto  pari  yeneratim  diximns,  de 
ipsius  portione  mujori  tantum  intelli- 
genda." 

I  must  leave  a  few^  remarks  wbich 
I  bave  to  make  on  tbis  subject  for  my 
next  article. 

I  am,  sir,. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

G.Negri,  M.D. 

September  18,  1834. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  AND 
FEELINGS 

OP  THE 

MEDICAL  PROFESSION  IN  THE 
PROVINCES; 

And  more  especially  in  Liverpool  and  its  Vicinity. 
By  Jaixes  Collins,  M.D, 

I  DO  not  know  wbetber  our  provincial 
hospitals  have  engaged  as  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  committee  on  the  state 
of  medicine  as  they  deserve.  Perhaps 
thej  did  not  naturally  fall  within  their 
province,  as  these  institutions  are  gene- 
rally sup])orted  by  private  subscriptions, 
and  therefore  not  under  the  control  of 
parliament.  But  as  there  are  many 
curious  facts  connected  with  their  ma- 
nagement and  support,  and  illustrative 
of  the  temper  and  character  of  the 
times ;  and  as  the  question  of  receiving 
their  certificates  of  attendance  has  been 
mooted  and  acceded  to  by  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  will  probably  become 
a  part  of  the  law  of  tlie  land,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting,  nor  out  of  charac- 
ter with  the  design  of  these  sketches, 
to  convey  some  information  respectnig 
them  in  tbis  neiglibourhood  ;  for,  with- 
out this  knowledge,  it  is  impossible 
to  have  correct  notions  of  tlie  state  and 
practice  of  medicine  here,  and  bow  far 
It  may  be  right  or  wrong  to  place  them, 
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in  respect  to  their  certificates,  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  London  hospitals 
or  those  of  other  capitals;  for  every  one 
must  allow  that  if  they  are  not  as  well 
managed,  tlieir  ])aticnt.s  are  a*;  frequently 
seen  by  their  medical  att,  ndants ; — in 
short,  equal  to  the  latter  in  the  facilities 
of  instruction  they  afford,  tliey  ought 
not  to  he  so  in  the  scale  of  our  medical 
legislation. 

We  have  here,  properly  speaking, 
three  hospitals  :  tlie  Nortlieni  Hospital, 
the  Fever  Hospital,  and  the  Infirmary. 
The  first  is  a  new  institution,  not  more 
than  six  months  old,  established  in  op- 
position to  the  last,  through  the  exer- 
tions of  one  or  two  merchants,  who 
felt  annoyed  that  they  could  not  push 
into  the  infirmary,  as  soon  as  they 
vished,  a,  flivourite  and  sanctimonious 
surgeon,  the  medical  attendant  of  their 
own  families.  It  has  accommoda- 
tions for  about  thirty  patients,  but  is 
capable  of  much  more  extension,  if 
its  funds  were  more  ample.  There  are 
six  medical  men,  three  surgeons  and 
three  physicians,  attached  to  it.  The 
laws  of  the  institution  require  the  pa- 
tients to  be  seen  three  times  a  week, 
in  contra-distinction  to  those  of  the 
infirmary,  that  exact  the  same  but 
twice  a  week  It  was  originally  in- 
tended, in  order  to  catch  support,  and 
to  create  an  invidious  contrast,  that  the 
patients  of  the  new  hospital  should  be 
seen  every  day  b}-  theii-  medical  at- 
tendants; but  this  was  relinquished  as 
too  bold  and  daring  an  innovation  on 
the  established  usages  of  this  place, 
and  as  likely  to  rouse,  rather  prema- 
turely, the  lion  from  his  slumbers; 
for  this  hosjiital  has  been  viewed  from 
its  very  commencement  in  a  very  equi- 
vocal and  suspicious  light  by  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  the  infirmary;  and  as 
all  the  high  patronage  and  subscrip- 
tions go  with  the  latter,  it  required  no 
small  tact  and  mannerism  to  avoid 
being  sbipvvrecked  by  too  glaring  an 
opposition.  It  is  now"  doubtful  whether 
this  hos])ital  can  go  on,  in  consequence 
of  the  late  change  in  the  poor  laws. 
Under  the  old  system  there  w  as  always 
a  ready  and  anqjle  fund  in  the  poor 
rates  to  have  recourse  to,  \\licn  sub- 
scriptions failed,  and  when  any  thing 
like  a  plausible  reason  could  be  alleged 
to  sanction  it.  It  was  the  common 
practice  here  for  men  who  would  not 
subscribe  a  sliilliii"-   out  of  their   own 


pockets,  but  who  had  influence  in  the 
select  vestry  or  at  head-quarters,  to  be 
most  generous  in  appropriating  large 
sums,  for  the  projects  and  schemes  of 
their  friends,  out  of  this  fund.  The 
hospital  in  question,  even  before  it  was 
christened,  got,  through  their  inter- 
ference, a  donation  from  it  of  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds.  This  was  to  be 
a  regular  annual  gift,  much  more  likely 
to  increase  than  diminish,  were  it  not 
for  the  late  change  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poor  laws.  In  fact,  any 
thing  that  could  in  any  way  be  con- 
nected with  a  plausible  tale  for  the 
benefit,  as  it  were,  of  the  poor,  was 
sure,  wheti  interest  was  made,  of  sup- 
port from  this  quarter.  No  one  who 
did  not  reside  in  Liverpool  could  or 
would  believe  the  facilities  that  existed 
in  this  respect  for  propping  up  rickettj 
schemes  and  institutions  that  required 
money  for  support.  The  dispensaries 
receive  five  hundred  guineas  a  year 
from  the  poor  rates,  and  several  thou- 
sands are  annually  paid  out  of  them 
for  the  support  of  the  church  :  but  it  is 
now  presumed  that  a  stop  will  be  put  to 
these  frequent  and  gross  misapplica- 
tions, and  that  it  is  more  than  probable, 
since  the  central  board  will  henceforth 
have  the  control,  that  the  Northern  Hos- 
pital and  other  institutions  will  be 
shaken,  if  not  tumbled,  by  the  change: 
at  all  events,  it  is  too  small  to  give 
certificates  of  hospital  attendance,  or 
to  come  within  the  meaning  of  what 
are  termed  recognized  hospitals,  be  its 
fate  what  it  may. 

The  Fever  Hospital  is  connected  with 
the  workhouse,  the  same  medical  men 
attending  both,  and  consisting  of  two 
physicians,  one  surgeon,  and  a  house- 
surgeon,  who  has  a  salary  of  three  hun- 
dred guineas  a  year,  with  bed  and 
board.  This  is  the  only  good  situation 
in  the  profession  here,  and  is  owing 
to  the  libei-ality  with  whicli  we  exj)end 
the  poor  rates ;  for  the  merchants  will 
not  give  the  surgeons  who  go  out  in 
their  vessels,  even  to  the  unhealthy  coast 
of  Africa,  more  than  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds  a  year,  and  generally  much 
less ;  indeed,  many  of  them  not  more 
than  thirty  or  forty. 

Until  very  lately,  the  senior  physician 
or  surgeon  of  the  dispensaries  was  pro- 
moted, as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the 
Fever  Hospital,  and  thence  to  the  In- 
firmary, when  vacancies  occurred.   This 
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was  the  state  of  piogression  always 
observed  licre  IVoiu  the  minor  to  the 
liiyfher  diaiities,  no  matter  how  dull, 
illiterate,  and  in  other  respects  unfit, 
liie  individuals  were.  Seniority  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  ladder  by 
which  incapacity  frcqucnlly  mounted. 
Formerly  the  select  vestry  had  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  medical  men,  but  the 
rate -payers  have  latterly  g-ot  it;  and 
since  then  frequent  attempts  have  been 
made  to  break  throug-h,  though  in  vaiu, 
this  routine  of  promotion.  One  of  these 
was  made  some  time  ago  by  an  unfor- 
tunate Catholic,  an  Irishman.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  party  and  political 
feelings  that  manifested  themselves: 
all  the  bloody  scenes  of  Irish  history 
were  raked  up  against  him.  O'Connel, 
the  pope,  and  the  priests,  were  made  to 
pass  as  by  magic  before  the  electors; 
and  he  soon  felt  the  terrors  they  in- 
sjjired  more  than  counterbalanced  any 
personal  or  local  claims  he  otlierwise 
would  have  had.  This  was  the  cry 
that  was  raised,  and  insured  the  election 
of  the  present  honorary  surg-con.  The 
contest  was  running  against  him;  his 
friends  got  alarmed,  and  soon  raised  tlie 
war-whoop  that  the  church  was  in  dan- 
ger ;  tliat  a  Popish  surgeon  was  about 
to  be  appointed  to  the  Fever  Hospital 
and  Workhouse.  The  scales  were  soon 
turned  ;  old  maids  in  terror  and  dismay 
were  seen  canvassing  and  sounding  the 
alarm  in  the  streets ;  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  soon  joined  in  the  chorus,  and  such 
a  dust  was  kicked  up  about  the  honors 
of  Popery,  that  it  was  in  vaiu  to  oppose 
them.  Thus  the  present  surgeon  suc- 
ceeded, and  enjoyed  a  laugh  at  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  public.  Even  the  dis- 
senters themselves  have  little  or  no 
chance  when  a  churchman  appears  in 
the  arena  against  them.  The  latter  ge- 
nerally brings  the  intluence  of  the 
clergy  and  corporation  to  his  aid ;  and 
hence  the  true  spring  and  secret  of  his 
success;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  all 
the  medical  men,  almost  without  a  sin- 
gle exception,  are  of  their  party. 

The  place  of  physician,  or  surgeon,  to 
the  Workhouse  and  Fever  Hospital,  has 
latterly  been  no  sinecure,  as  cholera  pa- 
tients are  now  received  there.  This  dis- 
ease has  been  raging  among  us,  more 
or  less,  during  the  last  three  mouths, 
but  it  has  latterly  assumed  a  more  viru- 
lent and  frequent  appearance,  and  is 
now     exceedingly    bad.       There     arc 


no  returns  of  tlie  daily  cases  made; 
no  Board  of  Health;  no  Cholera  Hospi- 
tal ;  no  means,  in  fact,  to  form  a  correct, 
or  even  approximate,  notion  of  the  mor- 
tality. Tlie  greatest  pains  are  taken  by 
the  merchants  and  the  local  authorities 
to  hush  all  up,  and  even  to  deny,  against 
the  evidence  of  their  senses,  its  existence 
to  any  great  extent,  in  order  not  to  in- 
jure the  town  by  scaring  strangers  from 
it,  or  risking  the  intenuption  of  its  com- 
merce or  relations  abroad  ;  and  so  eflec- 
tually  has  this  been  done,  that  not  a 
single  local  or  other  paper  has  noticed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  recurrence  of 
this  disease  here,  though  the  malady  at 
present  is  frightful,  and  the  church- 
yards and  undertakers  in  constant  re- 
quisition. Many  of  the  poorer  patients 
are  carried  to  tlie  fever  wards,  and  passed 
there,  and  in  the  streets,  as  fever  pa- 
tients. The  mortality  is  nearly  one- 
half.  ^ 

But  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  a 
matter  of  great  imjiortance  to  be  at- 
tached, as  a  medical  man,  to  the  Fever 
Hospital  and  Workhouse,  when  there 
was  a  knife  and  fork,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and  the  other  necessaries  of  good 
cheer,  laid  as  regularly  for  him  and  the 
pui)ils,  and  their  friends,  as  he  made  his 
visits.  In  these  days  the  patients  were 
particularly  attended  to  —  frequently 
seen  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  Once 
a  week  there  was  a  regular  and  sump- 
tuous dinner  for  the  medical  men  and 
the  select  vestry,  and  their  friends. 
Often  the  morning  broke  in  before  they 
separated.  Some  of  them  almost  lite- 
rally lived  in  the  Workhouse,  such  were 
the  channs  it  afforded.  But  things  are 
changed ;  there  are  no  longer  lunches, 
dinners,  or  suppers,  served  up  for  them 
as  formeily,  out  of  the  poor  rates.  Mo- 
dern i-cform  has  swept  away  all  these 
things,  and  clianged  the  whole  aspect 
of  affairs,  and  has  left  them  nothing-  but 
the  cold  and  dangerous  monotony  of 
their  visits  to  the  sick.  Some  of  the 
older  medical  men  can  scarcely  believe 
the  evidence  of  their  senses  at  the 
change,  and  now  and  then  heave  a  sigh 
for  the  g'ood  old  times  that  are  never  to 
return,  and  often  amuse  their  junior 
friends  with  the  narrative  of  their  expe- 
rience in  this  respect. 

The  principal  hospital  of  all  is  the  In- 
firmary, the  only  one  here  that  comes 
within  the  ))riviieges  assigned  by  the 
College  of  Surgeons  to  hospitals  of  a 
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certain  size,  and  therefore  most  deserv- 
ing- of  particular  notice.  It  lias  accom- 
modations for  three  hundred  patients. 
There  are  six  medical  men  attached  to 
it — three  physicians,  and  three  surgeons. 
Until  very  lately  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
A\  as  also  under  their  charg-e  ,  it  adjoins 
the  Tnfirmajy,  and  almost  forms  one  and 
the  same  building-  with  it,  and  stands  in 
the  centre  and  po])ulous  part  of  the 
town,  one  of  the  most  unliappy  and  in- 
approjniate  selections  for  its  site  that 
could  be  made,  when  we  consider  how 
injurious  the  noise,  and  bustle,  and 
want  of  sufficient  space  for  gardens  and 
grounds,  are  to  the  recovery  of  the  in- 
sane. But  it  was  an  object  that  these 
institutions  should  be  near  each  other, 
as  the  medical  men  of  the  Infirmary  at- 
tended both  ;  and  therefore  the  interests 
of  the  patients  was  sacrificed  to  theirs  ; 
for  it  has  always  been  their  policy  to 
prevent  other  medical  men  from  being 
appointed  to  it,  and  to  limit  as  much  as 
possible  hospital  practice  to  themselves. 
Plence  they  often  undertook  to  do  wjiat 
they  really  could  not,  and  upon  all  occa- 
sions threw  cold  water,  if  they  did  not 
smother,  every  attempt  to  increase  the 
number  of  our  hos])itals.  They  su])- 
I'oscd  the  more  monopoly  they  had  in 
this  respect,  the  more  professional  repu  . 
tation  and  gain  accrued  to  themselves. 
Even  the  other  day,  when  it  was  pro- 
])osed  to  introduce  a  kw  beds  into  the 
dispensaries,  they  mustered  and  success- 
fully opposed  it,  though  there  were 
I'unds,  spare  room,  and  every  other  re- 
quisite, and  necessity  for  them  in  abun- 
dance. In  fact  it  was  this  opposition 
tliat  gave  birth  to  the  new  hospital,  by 
the  disgust  and  discontent  it  created. 
But  they  no  longer  have  charge  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  ;  for,  in  consequence  of 
an  investigation  into  some  alleged 
abuses  there,  they  were  removed,  and 
made  consulting  pliysicians  and  sur- 
geons ;  or,  in  other  words,  allo\^ed  a  de- 
cent and  honourable  retreat  under  this 
cover.  Their  removal  caused  at  tlie 
time  a  great  sensation  ;  friends  and  foes 
opened  their  batteries  for  and  against ; 
the  current  was  decidedly  setting  in 
against  them,  when  tlie  corporation 
stc])ped  in  to  their  sujiport,  and  con- 
ferred the  freedom  of  the  l)oi-ough  on 
lliem  as  an  equivalent  for  their  dismissal 
from  the  Asylum,  and  as  an  act  of  grace 
and  respect  ;  for  liowcvcr  low  or  disre- 
putable your  acts  may  be,  this  favour  on 


the  part  of  the  corporation,  when  con- 
ferred, no  matter  in  what  time,  or  under 
what  circumstances,  was  su])posed  by 
them  and  their  partisans  sufficient,  iu 
Scripture  phrase,  to  blot  out  your  ini- 
quities, and  to  make  you  walk  in  the 
newness  of  life;  in  fact,  to  whitewash 
you  in  a  moral  and  physical  sense.  The 
tiansactions  I  allude  to  took  place  some 
years  since  ;  and  some  idea  of  their  na- 
ture, and  of  the  management,  in  these 
times,  of  our  public  institutions,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Moss,  the  banker,  a  man  of  large  pro- 
perty, high  ci)aracter,  and  great  in- 
fluence here.  At  a  meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees, in  March  1826,  he  stated,  "that 
at  the  close  of  the  year  18'2.5,  he  called, 
in  the  capacity  of  President  of  the  In- 
firmary and  Asylum,  on  the  Governor  of 
the  Asylum,  for  an  account  of  all  the 
patients  confined  there,  and  the  particu- 
lars of  their  respective  cases,  and  that 
such  an  account  was  given  him,  as  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  make  it  out ;  but  that 
in  the  list  of  the  patients,  he  was  sorry 
to  say  that  there  were  several  who  hail 
been  confined  twenty  or  twenty-five 
yeai-s,  and  of  whom  no  particulars  could 
be  stated  ;  for  there  was  no  account  of 
their  arrival,  how  they  got  in,  who  sent 
tliem  there,  or  admitted  them;  nor  were 
there  any  certificates  of  their  insanity 
among-  the  records."  He  also  stated, 
"  that  lie  was  much  surprised  on  in- 
specting- the  certificates  on  whicii  some 
of  the  patients  were  admitted.  As  a 
sj)ccimen,  he  brought  the  one  to  the 
Governor  on  whicli  Lieutenant  T.  was 
put  in  ;  it  was  a  shabl^y  ])iece  of  paper, 
without  seal,  or  address,  or  abode,  of 
the  medical  man  whose  signature  it 
bore  ;  though,  on  looking-  over  the  rules 
of  the  institution,  he  found  that  no  per- 
son ought  to  be  admitted  there  who  did 
not  bring-  an  explicit  certificate  Avith  liim, 
and  that  it  was  a  great  abuse  to  admit  any 
A\ithout  one."  (See  the  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  in  the  Commercial  Chroni- 
cle for  January,  1826.)  Let  me  tran- 
scribe the  words  of  Mr.  HoUinghead, 
when  speaking  of  these  transactions  at 
the  same  meeting.  He  stated  "  tliat  he 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Peel,  in  his 
capacity  as  mayor  of  Liverpool,  re- 
questing inquiry  to  be  made  into  the 
allegations  of  Lieut.  T.'s  niemoiial ; 
and  that  in  consequence  of  ]Mr.  Moss, 
tlie  banker,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, deeming  the  most  ri<i-id  invcsti- 
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gallons  necessary,  he  said,  that  when- 
ever (he  conniiittee  thought  fit  to  attend 
at  the  Town  Hal],  he  wouki  swear  the 
w  itncsses  and  take  tlieir  examinations  : 
but  he  never  lieard  any  tliino-  fioni  tlicm 
until  he  received  the  resolutions  of  the 
31st  of  March;  which  struck  him  with 
perfect  astonishment,  and  Avhich  lie 
transmitted  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  without 
comment,  leaving'  him  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions ;  and  that  if  he  had  any 
thing'  to  accuse  himself  with,  it  was  for 
shewing- too  much  delicacy  towards  that 
Committee  who  could  forget  what  they 
owed  themselves  and  the  public,  so  far 
as  to  cloak  up,  as  they  did  in  their  re- 
]iort,  the  abuses  of  the  asylum,  and  say 
all  was  right  when  all  was  wrong-. 
Mr.  Rustou,  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  corpora- 
tions, stated,  "  that  some  of  the  medi- 
cal men  did  not  see  their  paticiits  in  the 
asylum  for  six  weeks;  that  a  patient  of 
the  name  of  Norris,  being-  asked  by  the 
visitors  whether  he  had  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  admiiiistcriiifj  medicine  and 
dressing-  the  w  ouiids  of  the  patieuts,  said 
he  had,  and  asked  if  that  was  wrong-; 
and  he  added,  that  there  was  evidence 
of  this  patient  being-  seen  to  bring-,  from 
the  u])]ier  wards,  a  cupful  of  matter 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  back  of 
another  patient,  and  of  whom  he  ob- 
served, '  Curse  that  fellow,  he  will  be 
dead  in  a  day  or  two,  and  then  I  shall 
be  rid  of  him.'  There  was  proof  of  his 
exhibiting-  a  bone  which  he  had  extract- 
ed from  the  toe  of  a  boy,  on  whom  he 
had  o])erated.  If  insane,  why  was  he 
permitted  to  administer  medicine  and 
operate  on  patients  ? — if  sane,  w  hy  was 
he  not  discharged  ?"  These  are  curious 
facts,  and  deserve  to  be  recorded,  in  il- 
lustration of  the  state  of  our  provincial 
hospitals  a  few  years  since. 

Previous  to  1820,  there  existed  nei- 
ther visitors  nor  books  in  our  Infirmary, 
or  Asjlum,  to  record  neglect  or  indif- 
ference there ;  and  consequently  there 
was  no  means  of  ascertaining-  the  abuse 
that  previously  existed  :  but  of  it  we 
may  form  some  idea  from  the  admission 
of  the  medical  men  themselves,  that  in 
little  more  than  twelve  months  (from 
February  1822  to  April  1823)  nine  in- 
stances of  medical  neglect  were  regis- 
tered against  them.  They  were  fre- 
quently accused  of  not  seeing  their  pa- 
tients there  more  than  once  in  eight 
or   ten  days.     To  this  they  always  re- 


plied, that  they  had  done  their  duty  as 
their  predecessors  had  done — that  the 
practice  was  to  see  the  patients  on  Sa- 
turday, or  once  a  w  eek,  and  tiiose  whose 
cases  required  particular  attention,  on 
Tuesday.  The  laws,  however,  say  that 
they  shall  be  seen  on  both  da}  s ;  and 
when  this  circumstance  was  pointed  out 
to  them,  "  they  stated,  they  were  not 
aware  of  it  before,  but  that  since  it  was 
pointed  out  to  them,  in  1822,  they  have, 
almost  without  a  single  exception,  been 
attended."  Thus  they  gi^e  the  extraor- 
dinary fact,  that  though  some  of  them 
have  been  attached  to  the  Infirmary, 
seme  twenty,  others  thirty  years,  it  was 
not  until  1822  that  they  knew  it  was 
necessary,  by  the  laws  of  the  institution, 
to  see  the  patients  twice  a  week.  Mr. 
Huston,  the  commissioner,  stated,  in  a 
letter  published  in  the  Liverpool  Mer- 
cury of  April  1824,  some  extraordinary 
illustrations  of  the  way  our  Infirmary 
used  to  be  managed  in  those  days.  He 
says  there,  "  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  as 
Guardians  of  the  Liverpool  Infirmary, 
I  am  willing,  when  called  upon,  before 
a  committee  of  the  Trustees,  to  produce 
evidence  of  the  following  statement: — 
A  person,  by  accident,  was  severely  in- 
jured ;  his  leg  was  broken,he  was  taken 
to  the  Infirmary,  and  a  medical  pupil, 
instead  of  a  pupil  appointed  by  the  sur- 
geon under  whose  care  he  was  placed, 
set  his  leg-.  He  remained  in  pain,  and 
without  examination  from  any  of  the 
pupil's  superiors,  for  nine  days,  and  on 
the  ninth  day  his  leg  was  again  broken 
by  order  of  the  apothecary,  it  having 
been  improperly  set.  This  patient  re- 
mained in  the  Infirmary  five  weeks,  and 
during  that  time,  he  positively  asserts, 
he  dicl  not  see  his  surgeon  more  than 
four  times;  and  he  further  states,  that 
at  the  end  of  five  weeks  he  left  the  in- 
firmary a  cripple — and  a  cr)pi»le  he  will 
remain  as  long  as  he  lives."  In  fact, 
no  one  who  had  not  personal  and  local 
experience  of  our  pro\  incial  hosjiitals, 
could  believe  how  long  we  remained, 
in  the  march  of  civilization,  behind  our 
neighbours :  even  to-day,  no  medical 
man  can  pay  a  visit  to  them  here,  with- 
out the  special  license  of  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  attached  to  them.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  discussions  that  com- 
menced in  public  and  private,  respect- 
ing the  proceedings  in  our  hospitals, 
and  the  best  means  of  reform,  the  me- 
dical men  of  the  Infirmary  stated  to  Mr. 
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Moss,  tlie  banker,  tliat,  if  tbcy  would 
cease,  tliey  Mould  si^^u  a  iiapcragreciny 
that,  at  the  close  of  every  ten  yeai-s,  the 
medical  men  should  retire  from  the  In- 
firmary, and  others  be  apjiointed.  The 
discussions  accordingly  cnsed,  and  this 
document  was  deposited  iti  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Moss.  They  afterwards  refused  to 
comply  with  tiie  terms  of  their  own 
agreement,  and  did  not  hesitate,  in  the 
face  of  a  public  meeting-  convened  to 
ratify  it,  to  break  their  own  solemn  con- 
tract ;  some  of  them  alleging-,  in  ex- 
cuse, that  they  had  an  opportunity,  since 
they  agreed  to  it,  of  seeing  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  in  Liverpool,  and  that  he 
thought  five  and  t^venty  or  thirty  years 
ought  to  be  the  limit  of  an  hos})ital  ap- 
pointment ;  and  therefore,  not  fi-om  any 
ieelingf  or  interest  of  their  own,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  profession,  they  could 
not  ag-ree  to  their  original  deed.  But 
I  must  g-ive  the  words  of  Mr.  JNIoss  him- 
self on  this  subject.  He  stated,  at  the 
meeting- of  the  Trustees,  March  the  18th, 
1826,  (see  Liveq)Ool  Commercial  Chro- 
nicle,)  "  that  he  could  no  longer  refrain 
from  saying-  that  he  felt  himself  to  have 
been  very  ill  used  by  the  medical  men 
in  this  affair;  be  could  not  help  feeling 
indignant  at  having-  been  made  use  of 
by  them  as  a  sort  of  cat's-paw  in  the 
business.  They  had  induced  him  to  go 
to  Mr.  Ruston  with  the  assurance  of 
their  assent  to  certain  propositions,  on 
condition  of  his  allowing-  the  discussion 
of  past  proceedings  to  drop,  and  abstain- 
ing from  further  comment  upon  them. 
Mr.  Ruston  acquiesced  in  the  terms 
which  he  had  been  made  the  medium  of 
proposing  to  him,  and  the  arrangement 
was  fully  adopted  by  the  medical  men, 

at   their  meetnig   at   Dr.   .      The 

agreement  thus  eutex-ed  upon  had  been 
strictly  observed  by  Mr.  Ruston,  &c. 
but  he  found  that  the  medical  men  had 
been  endeavouring  to  thwart  those  ar- 
rangements to  which  they  had  been  par- 
ties; and  he  now  saw  them  coming  for- 
ward in  that  public  meeting,  to  oppose 
those  very  propositions  to  which  they 
had  previously  acceded.  This  was  con- 
duct from  which,  as  reg-aids  the  Trus- 
tees, he  could  not  withhold  the  expres- 
sion of  his  strongest  disapprobation,  and 
as  regards  himself,  of  his  extreme  dis- 
gust." 
Liveriiool,  August  22,  1834. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Sutiirdai/,  September  20,  1834. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  milii,  dlgnitateni 
Artis  Medicis  tueri ;  polestas  moilo  veniendi  in 
publicum  sit,  Jicemli  periculura  nonrecuso." 

CicEao. 


COLLEGE    OF  PHYSICIANS. 

FELLOWS  AND  LICENTIATES. 

We  endeavoured  in  our  last  number  to 
point  out  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
between  the  London  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  the  English  Universities  ; 
and  we  shewed  that  it  was  one  naturally 
spring-ing  out  of  the  circumstance,  that 
some  of  the  eai-ly  members  of  the  former 
were  directly  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  latter— as  founders  of  colleges, 
or  of  lectureships,  or  as  themselves  hold- 
ing professoi-shi])s.  Nevertheless,  such 
connexiou  was  unquestionably  one  of 
convenience  and  expediency,  not  of  ne- 
cessity, and  seems  to  have  been  gradu- 
ally drawn  more  close  in  proportion  as 
competitors  from  other  seats  of  learning 
rendered  it  more  necessary  for  the  gra- 
duates of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  take 
those  measures  for  their  own  protection, 
which  their  position  with  respect  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  placed  within 
their  power.  One  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble of  those  measures  was  the  institution 
of  an  entirely  new  order,  or  rather  of  two 
new  ordei-s — those,  namely,  of  Candi- 
dates and  Inceptor-Candidates — for  the 
express  purpose  of  preserving-  the  Eng-- 
lish  Graduates  and  embryo  Fellows 
pure  and  uncontaminated  by  even  a 
temporary  sojourn  among  the  Licen- 
tiates. The  impolicy  of  continuing  this 
preposterous  arrangement  had  latterly 
become  apparent  to  many ;  and  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  appointed  last 
year  to  revise  the  by-laws,  its  disconti- 
nuance was  recommended,  though  the 
measure  was  subsequently  lost  at  a 
meeting  of  the  whole  College,  and  thu^ 
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the  matter  was  suffered  to    remain   in 
statu  quo. 

It    caniiot    be    concealed    that  the 
existing  laws  of  the  Colleg-e  of  Phy- 
sicians,  as  respects    the   admission  of 
Fellows  and  Licentiates,  have  long  been 
regarded  by  the  latter  as  a  serious  evil, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  many  even  of  the 
former  have   of  late   been   induced   to 
think  that  some  change  was  required. 
It  was  shewn  by  the  Parliamentary  re- 
turns recently  made,  that  from  1771   to 
the  pres^it  time  not  fewer  than  147  gra- 
duates of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
not   more   than  19  from  other  univer- 
sities, had  been  admitted  to  the  fellow- 
ship.     Now  it  is  not  possible,  we  appre- 
hend, for  the  most  out-and-out  exclusive 
to  hold  that  no  more  than  this  paltry 
number  could  be  found  who  were  worthy 
of  being  received.   The  learned  president 
acknowledged  that  "  probably"   there 
were  more  so  situated,  but  endeavoured 
to  account  for  their  exclusion  by  a  refe- 
rence to  the  acrimony  of  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  Fellows  and  Licentiates,  and  by 
the  violence  with  which  the  latter  urged 
their  claims.     He  further  urged  that  no 
"  injury"   was   done    to   the   excluded. 
Now   we  shall  not  stop  to  argue   this 
point;  nor  to  shew,  as  might  easily  be 
done,  that  where  there  is  selection  and 
exclusion  of  various  parties  equally  me- 
ritorious, there  must  necessarily  be  as  a 
consequence   both   benefit   and   injury; 
hut  we  shall  pass  on  to  the   principle 
admitted  by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  namely, 
that  if  the  merits  of  the  aspirants  could 
be  satisftictorily  ascertained,  equal  jus- 
tice would  be  done  them  with  respect  to 
their  admission  to  the  fellowship. 


selves  of  persons,  not  graduates  of  the 
English  Universities,  being  equally  well 
qualified  by  good  moral  conduct,  and 
by  literary  and  scientific  acquirements, 
ought  you  not,  consistently  with  your 
own  arguments,  to  give  to  them  the 
same  facilities  of  admission  into  the  Col- 
lege which  you  give  to  the  graduates  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  ?—.S'/r  Henri/ 
Halford:  If  I  could  have  the  same 
satisfactory  proofs,  I  would  admit  them 
in  the  same  manner." 


"  You  prefer  the  restriction  of  ad- 
mission into  the  College  to  the  gra- 
duates of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  be- 
cause you  can  better  inform  yourselves 
of  their  literary  and  scientific  educa- 
tion, and  of  their  moral  habits  P—.S'u- 
Henry  Halford :   Yes. 

"  i*ro^ided   vou   could  luform   your- 


Such,   however,    does    not    seem    to 
have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Fellows 
generally;  at  all  events  no  manifesta- 
tion of  such  liberality  was  manifested 
until  just  before    the   opening   of   the 
parliamentary  committee  ;  for  when,  the 
preceding  year.  Dr.  Wilson  moved  "  that 
it  is  expedient  to  reconsider  the  by-laws 
relating  to  the  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates, and  of  inceptor  candidates,"  the 
resolution  was  negatived  by  19  to  14.    It 
met  with   the  same  fate  a  second  time, 
the  numbers  being  23  and  15  ;   but  was 
carried  almost  unanimously  on  its  third 
and    last    time    of   asking.       A   com- 
mittee was  then  appointed,  and  reported 
in  a  paper  de  Sociis,  which   was  sub- 
sequently printed.     In  this  paper  some 
very  important  changes  were  proposed, 
of  which  we  gave  a  sketch  at  the  time 
(see  vol.  xiii.  p.  599) ;  but  though  sup- 
ported by  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Chambers, 
and  other  influential  men,  it  was  ne- 
vertheless  ultimately  thrown  out— Dr. 
Seymour,  among  otliers,  having  strongly . 
op])osed  it,  more,  however,  from  objec-  . 
tions  he  had  to  some  of  the  details,  and 
from   reprobating  the  notion   of  legis- 
lating  under   the  intimidation   of   the 
then  approaching  Pariiamentary  Com- 
mittee,  than   from   denying  altogether 
the   necessity   of   reform  ;    indeed,   the 
latter  gentleman,  in  his  evidence,  sug- 
gested  several    important    and    liberal 
changes.     To  us  it  appears  extremely 
doubtful,   for   reasons   formeriy    stated 
(see  vol.  xiii.  page  555),  whether  the  pro- 
posed  concessions   would  have   proved 
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satisfactory  to  tlie  licentiates  ;  while  it 
is  quite  certain  that  no  one  would  have 
given  the  Colle<>-e  credit  for  an  act  of 
grace  which  came  so  late,  and  with  the 
scrutiny  which  has  since  taken  place 
impending-  over  them.  A  considerable 
number  of  those  more  immediately  in- 
terested would  certainly  have  concurred 
in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Dr. 
Wilson,  in  that  part  of  his  evidence 
which  follows  the  portion  quoted  last 
week. 

"  Are  the  changes  which  you  think 
advisable  in  the  present  constitution  of 
the  College  principally  embodied  in  the 
paper  De  Sociis,  that  has  been  referred 
to  ;  and  if  not,  state  what  farther  changes 
you  think  would  be  advisable  ? — Dr. 
IVi/son :  I  tliink  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  this  paper  g'ood,  that  of  ren- 
dering all  ])hysicians  practising  under 
the  license  of  the  College  eligible  in 
a  certain  time.  As  I  stated  the  other 
day,  I  sliould  be  glad,  in  my  private 
oi)inion,  to  admit  all  physicians,  with 
the  restrictions  I  liave  mentioned  to- 
day—  [these  restrictions  ap])lied  to  phy- 
sicians practis-ing  as  accoucheurs,  and 
to  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons] — all  physicians  prac- 
tising under  the  College  license ;  to 
render  them  eligible  after  one  and  the 
same  certain  and  sufficient  period  of 
pi'obation,  which  is  not  the  case  in  this 

1)aper.  I  think  the  difference  of  time 
lere  is  too  great  between  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  physicians,  and  the 
pliysicians  of  other  universities. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  period  of 
jnobation? — Dr.W.:  A  period  answering 
to  that  which  is  now  passed  by  the  candi- 
dates under  the  name  of  "  candidates  :" 
I  would  have  them  in  fact  candidates. 
I  think  the  period  of  probation  here  for 
certain  of  the  licentiate  physicians  is 
too  long,  and  that  I  have  stated  in  the 
College.  The  longest  period  here  is  seven 
years.  I  believe  that  in  five  years,  or 
])erhaps  in  a  shorter  time,  we  could 
judge  sufficiently  of  the  medical  attain- 
ments and  general  character  of  a  jdi^si- 
cian  practising  with  our  license  under 
(un-  own  eyes  ;  we  should  have  sufficient 
time  to  form  our  opinion  of  his  fitness 
for  the  fellowshi]). 

"  The  ])rinci]ial  object  of  the  ]nobation 
being  to  ascertain  the  respeclabilily  of  the 


party? — Dr.W.:  In  my  opinion.  Again, 
I  have  an  o])jection  to  the  admission  of 
the  Doctors  of  Dublin  University  on 
more  favourable  terms  than  the  physi- 
cians of  other  universities  who  have 
been  admitted  to  examination  for  their 
license.  Again,  I  object  altogether 
(and  those  objections  I  have  stated  at 
length  at  the  College)  to  tlie  way  in 
which  the  candidates  and  licentiate 
physicians,  on  completing  the  peiiod  of 
their  ]irobation,  are  to  be  selected  and 
elected  into  the  body  of  the  Fellows.  I 
would  have,  with  the  exception  I  have 
already  mentioned,  every  licentiate  phy- 
sician (and  I  moved  a  resolution  to  that 
eflect  in  the  College),  after  a  long  and 
sufficient  probation,  say  five  years,  or 
any  time  that  might  be  considered  suffi- 
cient, brought  forward  in  rotation,  ])ro- 
posed  for  admission  to  the  fellowship, 
and  balloted  for  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
I  would  wish  on  many  accounts  to  have 
the  entire  body  of  the  physicians  in  this 
town  really  represented  in  the  College, 
and  to  avoid  all  heartburnings  and  jea- 
lousies, and  possible  canvassing  among 
friends,  for  the  purposes  of  election.  I 
could  wish  as  nnich  as  possible  to  do 
away  w  ith  all  analogy  between  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  the  clubs  in  the 
neighbourhood.  [And  again]  Perhaps 
I  may  state  another  reason  for  ray  ob- 
jection to  this  plan  of  selection  and  bal- 
lot, that  I  would  wish  to  avoid  by  all 
possible  means  the  chance  of  attaching 
stigma,  by  exclusion,  to  any  competent 
physician  who  was  not  selected  and 
elected.  Under  the  plan  here  proposed, 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  licentiate  might  be 
passed  over  by  tlie  College,  from  mere 
circumstances  of  manner;  from  his  not 
putting  himself  sufficiently  forward  ;, 
from  not  meeting-  with  the  Fellows  of 
the  College  in  the  neighbouring-  clubs, 
or  in  g-cneral  society.  I  w  ould  wish  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  a  man  of  retiring 
habits  (supposing  him  to  be  a  physician 
of  good  attainments  and  character,  and 
competent  to  execute  the  offices  of  the 
College)  being  injured  by  rejection 
even  for  one  year,  or,  as  it  might  be,  for 
a  sei-ies  of  years,  with  no  fault  on  his 
part,  &c." 

But  as  the  proposals  in  the  paper 
alluded  to,  de  Sociis,  were  rejected,  and 
are  not  likely  to  be  brought  forwards 
now  that  the  matter  is  iu  the  hands  of 
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Parliament,  it  is  uunecessary  to  dwell 
upou  them  longer :  we  must,  however, 
be  allowed  to  allude  shortly  to  an  arou- 
ment  which  we  have  frequently  heard 
adduced  in  defence  of  the  present  sys- 
tem— namely,  that  tlie  licentiates  are 
elig-ible  to  the  fellowship  at  the  end 
of  ten  years; — eligible  they  may  be, 
but  as  not  one  has  ever  been  elected, 
the  nugatory  nature  of  the  provision  is 
sufficientlj'  obvious.  Indeed,  we  never 
heard  of  any  one  who  was  even 
likely  to  have  been  benefitted  by 
this  regulation  (if  benefit  it  may  be 
called)  except  Dr.  Peai"son;  who,  poor 
gentleman,  died  at  the  age  of  80,  in  the 
transition  stage.  But  why,  if  the  Fel- 
lowship is  thought  worth  having,  and 
every  Licentiate,  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  be  eligihle  (we  like  the  Word) 
—eligible  for  the  honour  at  the  end 
of  ten  years — why  has  not  even  one 
instance  occurred  for  the  College  to 
point  to  ?  The  reason  we  apprehend 
to  be  simply  because  the  Licentiates 
think,  with  most  other  men,  that  even 
gold  may  be  bought  too  dear.  Nor  is 
this  opinion  with  respect  to  the  present 
question,  to  be  found  only  beyond  the 
walls  of  the   College  :  hear  Dr.  Elliot- 


"  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the 
reason  why,  under  the  seven  years'  by- 
law, no  licentiate  has,  from  the  time  of 
its  passing  to  the  present  time,  ever 
been  admitted  ? — Dr  E.:  I  should  think 
it  enough  to  frighten  most  men,  to  stand 
the  chance  of  being  examined  by  a 
whole  College ;  not  by  a  fewindividuals, 
but  by  an  assembly.  A  licentiate  would 
have  to  submit  to  examination  from 
every  fellow  in  the  room,  before  the 
whole  body,  and  he  would  stand  the 
chance  of  being  examined  by  men  who 
were  much  his  juniors — perhaps  who  had 
been  his  pujiils.    It  is  too  terrific,  I  think. 

"  Does  not  a  physician,  after  being 
in  practice  for  many  years,  forget  many 
of  those  subjects  which  a  student,  at  the 
time  of  his  quitting  the  University,  is 
required  to  know  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

"  That  he  retains  the  substance,  but 
casts  away  the  scaflfulding?— No  doubt 
of  it. 


Another  point  to  which  we  would  re- 
fer, is  the  construction  which  has  been 
put  upon  the  words  "  British  Universi- 
ties." It  may,  indeed,  be  argued,  that 
though  the  "  scaffolding"  just  alluded 
to  be  better  at  other  places,  the  "  sub- 
stance" is  more  compact  and  firm  at 
Oxford  and  Cambi'idgc,  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  foundation  is  more 
solid.  Now  we  are  very  far  from  un- 
dervaluing the  importance  of  prelimi- 
nary education,  and  we  think  tliat  no 
graduate  in  physic  has  any  just  claim 
to  the  full  honours  of  the  Doctorate, 
who  has  not  previously  taken  his  de- 
gree in  arts.  We  do  not,  however,  find 
that  the  College  of  Physicians,  at  any 
time,  made  this  or  any  analogous  speci- 
fication the  avowed  gn-ounds  of  selection, 
or  the  want  of  it  the  declared  cause  of 
rejection.  But  tliey  took  the  charter, 
and  arbitrarily  rendered  the  words 
"  British  Universities,"  into  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ;  at  a  time,  too,  when 
Edinburgh,  for  medicine  at  least,  held  a 
higher  rank  than  any  other  seminary  in 
Europe.  We  do  not  thing  that  the  sen- 
timents of  Dr.  Sims,  on  this  point,  are 
at  all  too  strongly  expressed, 

"  Are  you  aware  of  the  statute  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  or  about  1751, 
in  which,  while  ]>retendlng  to  give  an 
explanation  of  tlie  words  "  British  Uni- 
versity," they  restricted  it  to  the  Univer- 
sities of  England  ? — Dr.  >S. :  Yes,  I  am ; 
it  was  cited  in  Dr.  Stanger's  case. 

"  At  the  period  of  passing  that  sta- 
tute, for  how  long  a  time  had  Edinburgh 
existed  as  a  medical  school  of  celebrity  ? 
— Dr.  S.  :  I  think  degrees  were  grant- 
ed In  Edinburgh  about  the  year  1720- 
1725;  it  was  about  that  time  that  stu- 
dents from  all  parts  began  to  assemble 
there  to  obtain  medical  instruction. 

"  What  at  that  time  was  the  state  of 
Edinburgh,  as  a  medical  school.  In  re- 
sjiect  of  the  professors  who  were  at- 
tached to  that  school  ? — Dr.  S. :  At  that 
period,  most  of  the  medical  professors 
were  men  of  the  first  eminence  in 
Europe. 

"  Was  it  not  considered  as,  at  that 
time,  a  school  of  so  much  celebrity  as 
to    compete    with  that   of   Leydcn? — 
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Dr.  S.  :  Yes,  at  that  time  it  did  com- 
pete with  Levd  en. 

"  Did  many  Enjjlish  students  in  me- 
dicine at  tliat'time  renair  to  Edinbnrgh 
for  the  ])urj)ose  of  studying-  their  profes- 
sion ? — Dr.  S.  :  A  great  raa.uy. 

"  If,  at  that  time,  the  CoUeg-e  of 
Physicians,  instead  of  endeavouring-,  by 
their  by-laws,  to  restrict  their  fellowship 
to  the  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, had  erected  a  standard  of  quali- 
fication in  literary,  scientific,  and  medi- 
cal attainments,  would  not  that  have 
been  much  more  for  the  advantage  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  have  given 
an  useful  impulse  to  this  study,  as  well 
in  the  Scotch  as  in  the  Eng-lish  Univer- 
sities ? — Dr.  S. :  I  think  it  would  have 
been  a  decided  advautaj^e  to  medical 
graduates  g•enerall3^ 

"  Is  not  the  giving-  exclusive  privi- 
leg-es  to  ])articular  Universities  as  to  the 
admissibility  of  their  students  to  particu- 
lar professions,  liable  to  create  supiiie- 
ness  in  those  Universities,  as  to  the 
study  of  those  particular  subjects  in 
which  they  have  exclusive  privileges  ? — 
Dr.  S.  ':  I  think  it  is. 

"  Would  not  the  giving  the  privilege 
to  w  ell  qualified  students  in  the  Scotch 
Universities  have  been  likely,  on  ordi- 
nary principles  of  competition,  to  stimu- 
late the  English  Universities  as  well  i* — 
Dr.  S.  :  I  think,  in  all  probability,  the 
English  Universities,  under  those  cir- 
cumslaiices,  would  have  made  it  their 
business  to  form  schools  of  medicine  as 
well  as  schools  of  arts. 

But  it  was  not  necessary  for  them 
to  erect  schools  of  physic,  because, 
forsooth,  they  were  ])rotected  by  the 
exclusive  by-laws  of  the  London  College, 
For  our  ])arts  we  must  say,  that  we 
think  the  whole  system  of  jyrivileffe  is  a 
bad  one— leading  to  idleness  and  arro- 
gance ;  but  we  trust  it  has  had  its  day, 
and  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
place  where  a  man  has  been  educated 
will  be  received  only  as  a  presumption, 
not  admitted  as  a  test,  of  his  qualifica- 
tions. Certain  it  is,  that  the  machinery 
has  not  worked  well,  either  for  the  pub- 
lic or  for  the  College  itself;  and  that  it 
must  either  be  reformed,  and  that  very 
thoroughly,  or  speedily  fall  to  the 
ground. 


MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH  ASSO- 
CIATION AT  EDINBURGH. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association  at 
York, in  1 831, it  appears  that  the  members 
did  not  exceed  700  in  number;  the  year 
after,  at  Cambridge,  they  amounted  to 
1400;  and  it  is  supposed  that  above 
1000  more  have  been  added  to  tlie  list 
at  tlie  Edinburgh  "  gathering."  On 
Monday,  the  Stii  instant,  tiie  first  gene- 
ral meeting  was  held  in  the  Assembly- 
rooms,  George-street,  when  the  Presi- 
dency devolved  from  Professor  Sedg-- 
wick,  who  so  ably  filled  that  office  for 
tlie  last  year,  to  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane. 
The  different  sections  met  on  the  fid- 
lowing-  day  in  the  class-rooms  of  the 
University  :  the  first  section  being  that 
of  mathematics  and  physics  ;  the  se- 
cond, of  chemistry  and  mineralogy;  the 
third,  geology  and  geography ;  the 
fourth,  natural  history;  the  fifth,  ana- 
tomy and  medicine  ;  and  the  sixth, 
statistics. 

The  medical  section  was  placed  under 
the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Abcrcrombie, 
assisted  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Professor 
Clark,  Dr.  Roget,  and  Dr.  W.  Thomson. 
A  paper  by  Dr.  Alison  was  read  ou 
Tuesday:  the  subject,  the  connexion 
between  muscular  irritability  and  the 
nervous  influence.  Other  papers  were 
read  on  the  following  days,  but  without 
exciting  much  discussion.  On  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  Sir  Charles  Bell  was 
engaged  in  delivering,  in  the  form  of  a 
lecture,  his  views  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  tiiis 
section  was  read  on  Friday,  by  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  who,  after  mentioning  that 
several  papers  had  been  received,  took 
occasion  to  express  the  very  great  plea- 
sure wliich  he  and  his  brethren  had  ex- 
pci-erieiiced  from  the  present  meeting  in 
Edinburgh,  and  their  anticipation  of 
the  happy  results  to  wliich  such  periodi- 
cal congresses  of  learned  associates 
must  lead.  Fie  concluded  with  some 
remarks  on  the  connexion  of  ])hysical 
and  moral  science,  and  the  tendency  of 
such  pursuits  to  advance  the  high  inte- 
rests of  man,  as  a  moral  being. 

In  the  chemical  section  there  were 
several  discussions  ou  the  atomic  tlieory, 
the  analysis  of  the  gaseous  components 
of  mineral  waters,  on  chemical  notation, 
and  crystallography.  Dr.  Christison 
acted  as  secretary,  and  read  the  report 
on  Fiiday. 

In   the    section    of   natural   history, 
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many  most  iiitercstiii<>-  subjects  were 
discussed  ;  and  amono-  tlie  geolog-ists, 
Dr.  Traill  f>"avc  an  iuteresting"  account 
of  sonic  fossil  fishes  which  he  brought 
with  him  from  Orkney.  INI.  Ag'assis 
had  discovered  among'  them  five  new 
species.  The  latter  gentleman  read  a 
paper  on  certain  fossils  found  in  the 
quarries  near  Burdieliouse,  which  he 
conceived  at  first  to  be  reptiles,  but  af- 
terwards discovered  to  be  fishes  paitak- 
ing-  of  the  character  of  reptiles. 

Some  curious  facts  were  mentioned  in 
a  statistical  jiaper  by  Captain  Maco- 
iiochie,  on  the  ])opiilatioii  and  state  of 
crime  in  France,  showing  that  education 
is  not  alwaj's  a  sufficient  guarantee 
ag-ainst  the  commission  of  crime,  but  a 
mighty  instrument  for  good  or  evil, 
according-  as  it  is  directed.  In  one  hun- 
dred crimes  ag'ainst  the  person,  eighty- 
six  were  committed  hy  men,  and  only 
fourteen  by  women  ;  four-fifths  of  the 
latter  were  cases  of  infanticide.  A  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  se- 
cond convictions  had  taken  })lace  ;  hut, 
accoiding^  to  the  captain,  "  those  per- 
sons sentenced  to  the  g-allows  seldom 
rendered  themselves  liable  to  a  second 
punishment,"  —  an  observation  which 
excited  no  small  amusement  among'  the 
hearers. 

Besides  the  daily  meetings  of  the 
sections,  there  were  conversazioni  every 
eveningjin  which  "Scotland's  daughters" 
took  a  part.  These  soirees  were  indeed 
most  numerously  attended ;  and  at  each, 
some  lecture  on  a  popularly-interesting' 
topic  of  science  was  delivered.  Thus 
Professor  Robinson,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing-, gave  a  brilliant  account  of  comets ; 
Dr.  Lardner,  on  Wednesday,  displayed 
the  wonders  of  Babbag-e's  calculating- 
engine;  and  Dr.  Buckland,  on  Thurs- 
day, delivered  an  interesting  and  amus- 
ing- lecture  on  rare  and  extinct  species 
of  fossil  reptiles. 

Among'  the  distinguished  foreigners 
who  attended  the  Edinburgh  meeting- 
were  M.  Arago,  the  astronomer  royal  of 
France  ;  Professor  Moll,  of  Utrecht ; 
Professor  Ulman,  of  Berlin ;  Baron 
Ende ;   Dr.  Vlastos,  &c.  &c. 

On  Saturday  the  proceedings  were 
wound  up  with  sundry  speeches  on  ge- 
neral matters,  by  Professors  Sedgwick 
and  Buckland,  ]\I.  Arago,  Lord 
Brougham,  and  others ;  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  next  annual  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Dublin,  in  August  1835, 
under  the  presidency  of  Provost  Lloyd. 


CASE  OF  TIC  DOULOUREUX, 

Treated  Locally  with  Success. 


Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  trying  the 
efficacy  of  the  local  influence  of  mercury 
in  arresting  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
various  structures  in  the  body,  with  a  view 
to  illustrate  the  treatment  of  diseased 
joints  on  this  principle,  I  met  with  se- 
veral very  obstinate  and  protracted  eases 
of  tic  douloureux,  which  had  resisted  every 
remedy  that  could  be  devised,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  subject  them  to  that  mode  of 
treatment  which  I  had  found  so  successful 
in  what  1  believed  to  be  a  similar  condi- 
tion of  other  textures. 

The  plan  I  adopted  was  to  keep  con 
stantly  applied  to  the  part,  on  a  piece  of 
flannel,  an  ointment  composed  of  one 
drachm  of  tartarized  antimony  and  an 
ounce  of  mercurial  ointment,  renewing  it 
as  frequently  as  it  could  be  borne,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  produce  such  a  degree  of 
irritation  on  the  skin  as  would  insure  the 
mercurial  influence  on  the  i)art. 

This  method  was  attended  with  very 
considerable  success,  but  I  have  not  pre- 
served any  record  of  the  eases  in  which  it 
was  employed  at  this  time  :  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  benefit  which  a  jnitient 
derived  from  this  remedy,  tliat  I  was  con- 
sulted on  the  following  case. 

James  Burrell,  62  years  of  age,  residing 
at  High  Beech,  in  Essex,  consulted  me  on 
the  yth  of  February,  1829,  and  the  first  at- 
tempt to  describe  liis  complaint  jiroduced 
a  violent  paroxysm,  attended  with  so  great 
contortion  of  the  face  as  at  once  to  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  malady. 

As  he  was  unable  to  articulate,  I  ob- 
tained from  his  daughter,  who  accom- 
panied him,  the  following  particulars  of 
his  case. 

She  informed  me  that,  when  able  to 
speak,  he  described  the  pain  as  com- 
mencing just  in  front  of  the  ear,  and  dart- 
ing thence  up  towards  the  forehead,  which 
he  compared  to  a  burning  iron  thrust  into 
the  part  in  this  direction.  The  paroxysms 
were  momentary,  recurring  suddenly  every 
few  minutes  day  and  night,  without 
any  previous  warning,  and  subsiding 
as  instantaneously,  without  leaving  any 
vestige  behind  them,  the  intervals  being 
perfectly  free  from  pain ;  they  varied  in 
severity'  at  different  times,  and  latterly 
there  had  been  some  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure just  in  front  of  the  ear.  The  parox- 
ysms were  at  first  brouglit  on  by  the  act  of 
deglutition  ;  afterwards  by  any  attempt  at 
mastication  or  articulation;  and  this  with 
such  certainty  and  severity,  that  for  the 
previous  week  he  had  never  uttered  a  sin- 
gle syllable,   but   had  been  compelled  to 
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write  every  thing  on  a  slate ;  and  inde- 
pendently of  their  hcing  thus  produeed, 
they  constantly  occurred  spontaneously. 
I  was  informed  that  the  paroxysms  were 
accustomed  to  recur  with  the  same  fre- 
quency and  severity  for  abo.it  two  months  ; 
they  would  then  gradually  lessen  in  fre- 
quency as  well  as  in  severity  and  duration, 
until  "they  altogether  difap])ca'-ed,  when 
he  would  be  free  from  them  for  about  two 
or  three  months,  and  they  would  then 
again  recur  with  the  same  violence  as  be- 
fore, without  any  assignable  cause. 

He  had  been  aillicted  in  the  same  man- 
ner, with  similar  intervals,  for  thirteen 
years,  and  believed  that  the  disease  was 
originally  brought  on  by  mental  anxiety : 
he  was  subject  to  rheumatism  occasionally, 
and  was  very  moderate  in  his  diet,  although 
rather  of  a  full  habit. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Waltham  Abbey,  infonn- 
ed  me,  that  during  the  progress  of  the 
complaint,  he  had  prescribed  the  carbo- 
nate of  iron,  quinine,  and  colchicum  ;  that 
bleeding,  ])urgatives,  and  the  general  anti- 
])hlogistic  treatment,  had  been  carried  to 
the  fullest  extent,  aided  by  cupping,  and 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  part 
affected;  that  blisters  had  been  employed, 
and  the  tartar  emetic  ointment  freely 
rubbed  on  to  the  part,  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing as  much  imtation  as  could  be 
home;  but  none  of  these  modes  of  treat- 
ment seemed  to  produce  any  effect  on  the 
disease,  which  pursued  its  own  course,  un- 
influenced by  remedies. 

I  directed  some  opening  pills  to  be 
taken  every  second  night,  and  the  mercu- 
rial ointment,  with  tartarized  antimony, 
to  be  applied  to  the  face  on  a  piece  of 
flannel.  This  applicatioji  jiroduced  great 
irritation  on  the  skin  ;  but  after  its  em- 
ployment for  a  fortnight,  the  paroxysms 
were  decidedly  relieved,  and  in  a  month 
he  was  perfectly  well.  He  lived  till  July 
1833,  without  having  any  return  of  the 
disease,  and  then  died  of  some  other  com- 
plaint *. 


MADRID  MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

The  Gacela  Medica  de  Madrid,  periodica  se- 
manal,  No.  1,  made  its  appearance  on  Sa- 
turday, June  7th,  1S31.  It  has  gone  on 
regularly,  and  we  trust  prosperously,  since. 
We  noticed  the  commencement  of  the 
journal  not  long  ago,  when  we  made  some 
remarks  on  the  present  state  of  medical 
matters  in  Spain  ;  and  we  add  the  present 
note  merely  to  mark  the  date  of  the  first 
number. 


*  Cases  of  Tic  Douloureux,  and  other  Form:!  of 
Neuralgia.  By  John  Scott,  Singeou  to  tlic  Lon- 
don Hospital,  Sic.  O'lat published-) 


FRENCH  COOKERY. 

The  law  of  France  forbids  the  exposing 
for  sale  the  gelatinous  flesh  of  young 
calves  not  at  least  six  weeks  old.  M.  Ha- 
zard, of  Paris,  argues  strongly  against  the 
regulation.  He  allows  that  this  gluey  sort 
of  young  veal  is  good  for  nothing  if  it  ho 
boiled  ;  but  says  he,  "  roast  it,  or  make  a 
fricasee  of  it ;  j)ut  plenty  of  pejii)er  and 
salt  to  it;  and  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
wine,  a  petit-ren-?,  and  a  cigar,  it  is  as  good 
food  as  any  in  the  world!" — Aivudes 
d'Hijf^iene. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  OF  BURIALS, 

Frow  Bills  of  Mortality,  Sept.  IG,  1834. 


Abscess 

1 

Heart,  diseased    . 

2 

Age  and  Dehility  . 

44 

Hooping-Cough    . 

8 

Apoplexy 

10 

Inflammation 

SO 

Asthma 

7 

I!o\iels&  .Stomach 

H) 

Cancer 

2 

Brain 

a 

Childbirth     . 

2 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

8 

Cholera 

4rt 

Insanity 

•J 

Consumption 

80 

Jaundice 

4 

Convulsions 

42 

Liver,  diseased    . 

2 

Croup    . 

4 

Measles 

.5 

Dentition  or  Teethin 

^  s 

Mortification 

2 

Diarrlicua 

1 

Paralysis 

4 

Dropsy 

12 

Scrofula 

1 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain 

11 

Small-Pox     . 

."i 

Dropsy  on  the  Chest 

3 

Stone  and  Gravel 

1 

Fever     . 

12 

Thrush 

.S 

Fever,  Scarlet 

14 

Unknown  Causes 

2 

Fever,  Typhus 

2 

Gout      . 

2 

Stillborn 

13 

Htemorrhage 

1 

Decrease  of  Btiria 

Is,  as  compared  with  >    rr, 

the  preeediuif 

METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Kept  (it  Edmonton,  Lutiiiide  51°  37' 32"  N. 
Longitude  0°  3'  ol"  \V.  nf  Greenwich. 


Sept.  1834.        TnKR.MoMKTr.R, 


Thursday  .  11 
Friday  .  .  12 
Saturday  .  13 
Sunday  .  .  14 
Monday.  .  15 
Tuesday .  .  16 
Wednesday  17 


from  51  to  59 

50  65 

41  66 

40  67 

89  67 

40  68 

39  71 


Bauomhtbr. 

29  71  to  29  82 
29-99       .■<0-l;i 


30  17 
30  2fi 
30-25 
30-14 
2991 


30-24 
30-29 
30-21 
30-04 
29-89 


Wind  variable,  S.W.  and  N.E.  prevailing. 

Frequent  rain  during  the  11th;  the  12th  gene- 
rally cloudy,  with  frequent  intervals  of  sunshine  ; 
since  tlie  12th,  except  the  morning  of  the  IGlh 
and  17th,  generally  clear. 

Rain  fallen,  -2  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


NOTICE. 
We  fear  the  cases  of  Cholera  sent  last 
season  from  Walsall  have  been  destroyed. 
From  the  length  of  time  wliich  had  elapsed, 
we  did  not  suppose  that  the  writer  wished 
them  to  be  returned. 

W.  WiLSO.N',  Printer,  57, Skinner-Street,  Londoi'. 
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LECTURES 

ON  THE 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
BIIDWIFERY; 

Deliveied  at  the  London  Hospital, 
Bv  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lecture  LI. 
COMPLEX  LABOURS. 

PLURAL    BIRTHS. 

Average  frequency.  —  Woman,  although 
\isually  uniparient,  like  other  uniparient 
animals,  sometimes  produces  more  than 
one  offspring  at  a  birth ;  and  when  the 
gestation  is  plural,  twins  are  by  far  the 
most  frequent.  The  average  of  twin  cases 
varies  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the 
■world;  and  we  find  also  no  little  dif- 
ference in  the  tables  kept  by  separate  in- 
dividuals in  the  same  country.  Thus 
Denman  shews  that  in  the  Middlesex  Hos  - 
pital  in  this  metropolis  one  occurred  in 
about  every  93  labours;  in  the  London 
practice  of  midwifery  the  estimate  is 
stated  as  one  in  48 ;  Conrjuest  considers 
it  one  in  90;  Gooch,  one  in  about  70; 
Blundell  states,  that  from  the  statisti- 
cal accounts  transmitted  to  government  in 
the  year  1801,  it  appeared  that  in  these 
islands  one  in  65  was  a  twin  case.  Bland, 
in  London,  and  Boer,  at  Vienna,  met  with 
one  in  80 ;  in  the  Maternity  at  Paris,  one 
was  met  with  in  88 ;  in  the  Maison  d'Ac- 
couchemens,  one  in  91 ;  Mad.  Boivin  met 
with  one  only  in  every  132 ;  Dewees  ave- 
rages the  frequency  in  North  America  as  one 
in  75 ;  Dr.  Arnell's  average  is  also  one  in  75; 
Dr.  Moore's, one  in76.  From  the  table  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  of  67,439  women  delivered  in 
the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  there  were 
1115  eases  of  twins,  being  about  one  in 
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every  60  labours ;  20  of  triplets,  and  one 
of  quadruplets.  From  tables  which  I  have 
myself  kept,  I  find,  out  of  13,900  cases, 
twins  occurred  about  once  in  every  80. 
Triplets  are  generally  supposed  to  be  met 
with  once  in  about  3  or  4000  labours; 
and  the  returns  from  Dublin  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  estimate  tolerably  cor- 
rect ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  fre- 
quency of  these  cases  generally  much  over- 
rated. Quadrn])lets  are  so  rare  as  to 
defy  any  thing  like  an  accurate  calculation. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  climate, 
and  the  state  of  civilization  to  which  the 
country  has  advanced,  exert  an  ir.fluence 
on  the  multiplication  of  the  human  species; 
and  that  certain  external  circumstances 
are  fa^'ourable  or  otherwise  to  the  frequent 
production  of  twins  ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  proved ;  although  x\  e  know  that 
some  animals,  the  sow,  for  instance,  farrow 
more  young  at  a  birth,  and  also  more  fre- 
quently, when  domesticated,  than  when  in 
a  state  of  nature.  Dewees  says,  that  if  the 
various  tables  can  be  relied  on,  it  is  certain 
"  there  are  conditions  and  circumstances 
which  give  rise  to  more  double  births" 
in  America  than  Europe. 

It  is  also  a  frequent  belief  that  preter- 
natural fecundity  is  to  a  certain  extent 
hereditary,  and  Dewees  states  that  "  some 
facts  within  his  own  knowledge  would 
seem  to  countenance  this  supposition  ;  but 
they  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  strong 
to  confirm  it."  He  looks  upon  it,  how- 
ever, as  in  some  instances  constitutional, 
and  adduces  the  case  of  a  woman  whom  he 
knew,  that  five  times  produced  twins,  and 
never  had  a  single  child ;  and  another  who 
thrice  brought  forth  twins,  though  not 
consecutively. 

It  has  been  also  observed,  that  some 
seasons  appear  more  prolific  than  others, 
as  well  in  the  human  race  as  other  pro- 
ductions of  nature;  but  whether  this  is 
quite  accidental,  or  dependent  on  some 
fixed  laws,  is  not  easily  determined.  Den- 
man,  indeed,  says,  "  it  can  scarcely   be 
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doubted  that  there  is  some  relation  in 
those  years  between  the  animal  and  vege- 
table creation." 

The  prolific  powers  of  the  human 
female,  however,  are  not  even  limited  to 
the  production  of  four  children  at  a  birth. 
I  have  already  mentioned  five  foetuses, 
preserved  in  one  bottle  in  the  Museum  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  born  at  one  birth, 
under  the  care  of  the  late  Dr.  Hull,  of 
Manchester;  they  had  advanced  to  five 
months  intrauterine  age. 

Since  I  last  spoke  to  you  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  have  paid  some  attention  to  the 
liistories  on  record  of  extraordinary  fecun- 
dity in  the  human  race;  and,  putting  out 
of  the  question  the  extravagant  stories 
related  by  Ambrose  Pare,  Shenckius,  Pe- 
trus  Borelli,  and  others,  I  find  there  are 
four  other  well  attested  cases  of  five  chil- 
dren at  a  birth  on  record :  one  of  these  oc- 
curred in  liOndon,  another  at  Wells,  in 
Somersetshire,  (both  of  which  are  noted 
in  the  Gentleman's  ?.Iagazine;)  the  third 
in  Upper  Saxony ;  and  the  last  near 
Prague,  in  Bohemia.  These  cases  are  cited 
by  Dr.  Garthshore,  in  a  curious  paper  on 
plurality  of  children,  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  at  the  time  when  he  presented 
them  with  Dr.  Hull's  interesting  instance. 
The  London  Practice  of  Midv.ifery,  and 
some  other  works  on  the  science,  state 
that  Dr.  Osborn  met  with  six  distinct  ova 
thrown  off  at  one  abortion,  but  on  what 
authority  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 
Pare  indeed  tells  us,  that  in  his  day  the 
wife  of  the  lord  of  Blaldemenre,  in  the 
parish  of  Sceaux,  near  C'hambellay,  pro- 
duced six  children  at  a  birth,  after  which 
she  died ;  and  that  the  then  present  lord  of 
Maldemeure  was  the  only  surviving  one. 
His  history  of  this  extraordinary  occur 
rence  is  so  circumstantial  as  to  impress  us 
with  the  belief  that  he  was  himself  fully 
convinced  of  the  fact.  It  would  be 
going  too  far,  perhaps,  to  say  that  such 
an  event  was  impossible ;  but  we  must 
take  into  account  that  Pare,  though  an 
honest  man,  and  an  excellent  surgeon  for 
his  time,  was  a  very  credulous  philosopher. 

But  the  most  miraculous  instance  of 
supposed  fecundity  in  a  human  female  is 
that  of  the  Countess  Henneberg,  recorded 
on  a  marble  tablet  in  the  church  of 
Lonsdunen,  near  I,eyden.  The  monu- 
ment bears  the  following  announcement: — 

"  Ell    tibi    monstrosum   niniis    et   memorabile 
factiitn. 
Quale  nee  a  mundi  conditione  datum." 

After  which  lines  follows  a  i)rose  account 
of  the  miracle  ;  to  wit,  "  Tliat  Margaret, 
the  wife  of  Hennam,  Earl  of  Henebcrg, 
and  daughter  of  Florence,  the  fourth  Earl 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,"  (then  we  are 
favoured  with  her  jicdigice  for  many  gene- 
rations,) "  being  about  40  years  old,  upon 


Easter-day  1276,  at  9  a.m.  was  brought  to 
bed  of  365  children,  all  of  which  were 
baptized  in  two  brazen  basins  b}'  Guido, 
the  suffragan  of  Utrecht.  The  males, 
how  many  soever  there  were  of  them, 
were  christened  John,  all  the  daughters 
Elizabeth ;  who  altogether,  with  their 
mother,  died  on  the  same  day,  and  with 
their  mother  lie  buried  in  this  church  of 
Lonsdunen."  This  supernatural  infliction 
is  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  retri- 
butive justice;  for  we  are  informed  that 
the  countess,  being  solicited  for  alms  by  a 
poor  woman  who  was  carrying  twins, 
shook  her  off  in  contempt,  declaring  that 
she  could  not  have  them  by  one  father; 
"  whereupon  the  poor  woman  ijrayed  to 
God  to  send  her  as  many  children  as  there 
were  days  in  the  whole  year ;  which  came 
to  pass  as  is  briefly  recorded  in  this  table 
for  perpetual  recollection,  testified  as  well 
by  ancient  manuscrii)ts  as  by  many  printed 
chronicles." 

Now,  you  will  be  inclined  to  laugh  at 
this  story,  ami  the  credulity  of  the  peojde 
who  raised  the  memorial;  and  yet  no 
doubt  the  broad  fact  is'true,  that  the  poor 
lady  died  after  having  given  birth  to  a 
number  of  watery  cysts,  which  were  looked 
upon  as  ova.  A  very  slight  stretch  of  the 
imagination  might  transform  them  into 
children  in  embryo,  and  in  the  rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  Catholic  forms  of  worship, 
it  mis^ht  have  been  thought  necessary  that 
the  baptismal  ceremony  should  be  per- 
formed :  in  fact,  they  were  nothing  more 
than  a  mass  of  hydatids,  (the  same  indeed 
as  all  other  cases  of  abortions,  in  which  it 
was  presumed  many  ova  were  expelled), 
as  is  clear  from  the  declaration,  that  "  they 
were  baptized  in  two  brazen  basins." 
The  noble  lady  probably  sunk  from 
flooding. 

Twins  may  possibly  jiroceed  both  from 
one  ovarium,  or  the  rudiments  of  one 
foetus  may  be  furnished  by  each  gland. 
When  the  conception,  however,  is  more 
than  duplex,  it  is  clear  that  one  ovary 
must  supply  two  ;  for  no  instance  has  yet 
been  met  with  where  these  organs  have 
been  in  excess.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  twins  are  the  result  of  one  connexion ; 
and  instances  have  come  within  my  own 
knowledge  where  this  must  have  been  the 
case;  but  it  is  not  equally  plain  that  this 
is  an  universal  rule.  I  shall  hereafter  of- 
fer to  your  notice  a  few  remarks  on  supei-- 
foDtation,  and  endeavour  to  prove  that  those 
cases  which  were,  till  comparatively  late 
times,  looked  upon  as  instances  of  a  second 
conception,  occurring  some  months  after  a 
first  impregnation, — while  the  uterus  still 
retained  the  fruit  of  the  former  inter- 
course,—were  falsely  esteemed  instances  of 
superf(ttation.  But  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible that  a  second  impregnation  may 
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take  place  soon  after  a  former  one  has  oc- 
curred. It  is  not  difficult,  indeed,  to  ima- 
gine that  such  an  event  may  happen  at 
any  time  previously  to  the  uterus  becom- 
ing lined  with  the  secretion  afterwards  con- 
verted into  thedeciduousmembrane;  orun- 
tll  its  mouth  is  plugged  with  that  viscid 
mucus  which  divides  its  cavity  from  that 
of  the  vagina,  and  which  would  entirely 
prevent  the  immissiou  of  the  seminal  fluid 
in  coitii.  Cases,  indeed,  are  recorded  that 
bear  upon  the  point.  The  celebrated  one  re- 
lated by  Buffon,  for  example.  A  vvhitewo- 
man  at  Charlestown,  in  South  Carolina,was 
delivered,  in  1714,  of  two  children,  one 
black,  and  the  other  white ; — thisdiflerence 
in  colour  led  to  an  inquiry,  and  she  con- 
fessed that,  on  a  particular  day,  imme- 
diately after  her  husband  had  left  his  bed, 
a  negro  entered  her  room,  and,  threatening 
to  murder  her  if  she  did  not  consent, 
forced  her  to  submit  to  his  will.  Dr. 
Moscley  has  recorded  another  instance 
somewhat  similar,  in  his  Tropical  Dis- 
eases; it  occurred  within  his  own  know- 
ledge, on  Shortwood  Estate,  Jamaica.  A 
negro  woman  brought  forth  at  a  birth  two 
children  of  the  same  size,  one  of  which 
was  a  negro,  and  the  other  a  mulatto.  On 
being  questioned,  she  admitted  that  a  white 
man  belonging  to  the  estate  came  into  her 
hut  one  morning  before  she  was  up,  and 
she  suffered  his  embraces,  almost  imme- 
diately after  her  black  husband  had  left 
her.  Dr.  Dewees  has  related  that  a  ser- 
vant in  Montgomery  county  was  delivered 
of  a  black  and  white  child  at  one  birth, 
which  were  often  seen  by  the  Doctor.  He 
states  also,  that  on  the  report  of  her  preg- 
nancy, both  a  black  and  white  man  disap- 
peared from  the  neighbourhood;  and  El- 
liotson  has  put  on  record,  that  Mr.  Black- 
aller,  of  Weybridge,  sent  him  the  follow- 
ing account : — A  white  woman  of  very 
loose  character  left  her  husband,  and  some 
time  afterwards  returned  pregnant  to  the 
parish,  and  was  delivered  in  the  work- 
house of  twins  ;  "  one  of  which,"  says  Mr. 
Blackaller,  "  was  born  of  a  darker  colour 
than  I  have  usually  observed  the  infants  of 
the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  to  be ;  the 
hair  quite  black,  with  the  woolly  appear- 
ance usual  to  them,  with  flat  nose,  and 
thick  lips ;  the  other  had  all  the  appear- 
ances common  to  white  children."  That 
these  respective  twins  were  not  the  ofl"- 
spring  of  one  parent  is  very  evident ;  and 
a  second  imjiregnation,  therefore,  must 
have  taken  place;  but  we  have  proof  in 
two,  at  least,  that  the  connexions  followed 
each  other  quickly,  before  any  changes 
could  have  been  commenced  in  the  uterus. 
With  the  knowledge,  then,  of  such  acci- 
dental occurrences  in  our  possession,  we 
are  warranted  in  believing  .that,  in  the 
case  of  a  woman  living  with  her  husband, 


twins  might  possibly  be  the  result  of  two 
separate  connexions,  if  only  a  short  period 
intervened  betAveen  them. 

Each  individual  child  which  the  uterus 
contains,  according  to  the  law  of  nature, 
is  distinctly  enveloped  in  its  own  mem- 
branes, so  that  its  body  is  not  in  contact 
with  that  of  its  brother,  possesses  its  own 
quantity  of  licjuor  amnii,  has  a  separate 
funis  and  separate  placenta, — the  circula- 
tions not  inosculating.  Generally  the  pla- 
centa? are  attached  at  a  i)art  of  their  edges; 
and  often,  on  regarding  the  maternal  face, 
they  appear  but  one  mass;  at  other  times 
they  are  situated  distantly  from  each  other, 
at  different  points  of  the  uterus;  again, 
occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  the  ves- 
sels of  the  one  child  anastomose  with  those 
of  the  other.  It  has  been  remarked,  that 
both  children  have  lain  in  one  bag  of  mem- 
branes; and  cases  are  recorded,  such  as 
the  one  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, where  the  placenta  was  in  all  re- 
spects single,  and  the  funis  arose  singly, 
and  divided  into  two  branches  when  about 
to  terminate  in  the  umbilicus  of  each 
foetus. 

Symptoms  nf  twin  gestation. — There  are  no 
sj'mptoms  during  pregnancy  which  posi- 
tively indicate  to  us  that  the  womb  con- 
tains more  than  one  foetus.  Some  have 
been  noted  and  dwelt  upon  as  diagnostic 
marks,  but  they  are  all  more  or  less  falla- 
cious. Such  are,  the  uterus  being  of  a 
larger  size  than  usual;  but  this  may  de- 
pend on  an  increased  quantity  of  liquor 
amnii ; — the  woman  feeling  two  distinct 
movements  at  different  parts  of  the  ute- 
rus; but  the  sensations  of  a  pregnant 
patient  on  this  point,  as  expressed  by  her, 
are  scarcely  ever  to  be  relied  upon  ; — 
an  irregularity  in  the  shape  of  the  womb; 
its  being  broader  than  common,  or  mea- 
suring more  laterally  than  in  the  lon- 
gitudinal direction;  but  this  again  may 
be  the  consequence  of  a  transverse  posi- 
tion of  the  foetus,  or  an  irregularity  in 
the  development  of  the  uterine  fibres  them- 
selves. If,  indeed,  it  should  happen  that 
the  organ  was  divided  into  nearly  equal 
portions,  by  a  sulcus  running  longitudi- 
nally downwards  from  the  fundus  to  the 
cervix,  we  might  suspect  a  twin  gestation 
with  some  confidence.  Dr.  Kennedy,  of 
Dublin,  whose  name  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, and  other  gentlemen  who  have 
given  their  attention  to  auscultation,  as  a 
means  of  distinguishing  pregnancy, inform 
us,  that  they  can  always  detect  twins  in 
utero  by  the  double  pulsation  of  the  foetal 
hearts.  I  have  not  myself  accjuired  such 
perfection  in  the  use  of  the  stethoscope  as 
to  warrant  my  giving  an  opinion  founded 
on  the  indications  wliich  that  instrument 
supplies.  And,  fortunately,  such  know- 
ledge is  not  required  in  practice;  for,  al- 
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though  we  might  be  assured  of  the  gesta- 
tion being  plural  before  labour  commeneed, 
our  treatment  would  not  be  in  the  least 
influenced  by  our  discovery. 

Position  in  idero. — The  two  children  may 
each  be  placed  in  utero  in  all  the  varieties 
of  position  which  one  may  '^■ccupy.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  most  frequent 
presentation  is  the  liead  of  i)ne  and  breech 
of  the  other;  but  I  have  before  remarked, 
that  from  my  own  tables,  I  should  con- 
clude it  was  more  usual  for  both  the  heads 
to  offer  themselves  downwards.  Campbell 
also  states,  in  his  late  valuable  work,  that 
from  a  register  of  his  cases,  "  he  finds 
both  the  foetuses  have  almost  always  pre- 
sented the  vertex." 

Progress  of  labour  and  treatment. — Twin 
labour  generally  proceeds  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  though  there  was  but  one 
child.  The  pains  increase  in  frequency 
and  strength,  the  membranes  protrude 
through  the  os  uteri,  and  in  process  of 
time  burst;  but  the  uterine  contractions 
are  often  more  feeble  than  when  the  womb 
contains  but  one  ;  and  they  do  not  seem  so 
effective,  since  they  can  only  act  u])on  the 
body  which  is  presenting  through  the  me- 
dium, as  it  were,  of  the  ovum  lying  above. 
No  interference,  however,  is  necessary, 
solely  on  that  account ;  and,  provided  no- 
thing untoward  happens,  the  labour  must 
be  allowed  to  proceed  uninterruptedly, 
until  tlie  first  child  is  expelled ;  when,  for 
the  first  time, — although  we  might  have 
had  our  suspicions  before, — we  become 
positively  certain  of  the  existence  of  a 
second. 

I  have  already  advised  \t3u,  in  all  cases, 
to  place  the  hand  on  the  abdomen  as  soon 
as  the  funis  is  divided,  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  uterus  and  placenta,  and  to 
learn  whether  there  be  a  second  child  ;  if 
so,  the  womb  will  be  found  still  large,  its 
fundus  rising  to  the  umbilicus,  or  above  it, 
and  occupying  a  space  apparently  almost 
as  great  as  before  the  birth  of  the  first. 
We  may  detect,  also,  that  degree  of  elas- 
ticity and  subdued  fluctuation, — if  the 
membranes  be  still  whole, — which  I  have 
before  mentioned  are  so  characteristic  of 
the  uterus  at  full  time.  This  simple  exa- 
mination will  generally  be  sufiicient  to  in- 
form us  of  the  fact ;  should  any  doubt, 
however,  remain,  the  finger  must  be  passed 
up  to  the  OS  uteri,  and  the  membranes  of 
the  second  foetus  will  be  felt  presenting,  as 
during  the  first  stage  of  natural  labour. 

It  is  possible  we  may  be  deceived  both 
in  the  external  and  internal  examination. 
'J'he  uterus  may  contain,  besides  the  i)la- 
centa,  a  large  quantity  of  coagula,  which 
may  so  distend  its  cavity,  that  the  organ 
may  occupy  the  principal  part  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  Imt  it  will  be  softer  than  when  ano- 
ther cliild  remains,  and  on  pressure  being 


a])plied,  blood  will  most  likely  escape 
through  the  vagina.  Again,  a  collection 
of  blood  behind  the  ftjetal  membranes  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  unbroken  cyst  of  a 
second  child.  The  case  will  be  rendered 
clear  on  lacerating  them ;  for  coagula  and 
fluid  blood  will  escape  instead  of  liquor 
amnii. 

As  soon  as  we  have  satisfied  ourselves 
that  the  case  is  plural,  it  is  our  duty  to 
determine  the  presentation  as  speedily  as 
possible;  and  if  it  be  transverse,  to  turn, 
as  in  ordinary  cases,  according  to  the  rules 
already  sufliciently  detailed.  But  if  the 
head  or  the  breech  be  presenting,  the 
membranes  may  be  ruptured  immediately, 
that  an  opportunity  may  be  given  for  the 
depending  part  to  pass  at  once  into  the 
pelvis.  There  cannot  be  the  same  neces- 
sity for  preserving  the  bag  of  membranes 
of  a  second  child  entire  that  1  have  so 
often  insisted  on  in  single  births,  because 
the  passages  have  been  sufficiently  pre- 
pared by  the  exit  of  the  first  to  allow  the 
easy  transit  of  the  second,  if  the  children 
are  nearly  of  the  same  size ;  and  this  pro- 
ceeding frequently  excites  the  uterus  to 
increased  energy,  and  facilitates  the  ter- 
mination of  the  case. 

It  will  occasionally  happen,  indeed,  that 
the  two  children  are  exi)elled  so  rapidly, 
one  after  the  other,  as  scarcely  to  give 
time  for  an  internal  examination  to  be  in- 
stituted between  their  births;  audit  has 
happened  to  me  more  than  once  to  find  a 
second  child  in  the  world  before  the  one 
already  born  could  be  separated. 

If  the  uterine  contractions  be  tolerably 
powerful,  the  birth  of  a  second  twin  is 
very  seldom  protracted,  unless  it  be  mis- 
placed in  utero,  monstrous  in  formation,  or 
much  larger  in  size  than  the  one  first  ex- 
pelled. It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that 
twins  may  exist  with  a  deformed  pelvis, 
and  both  may  require  to  be  extracted 
either  by  the  forceps  or  craniotomy  instro- 
mcnts;  and  Denman  justly  remarks,  "if 
we  were  compelled  to  make  the  first  labour 
artificial,  it  might  be  necessary  or  expc- 
dient  to  deliver  the  patient  of  her  second 
on  the  same  principle,  unless  the  natural 
efforts  should  be  efficaciously  made  soon 
after  the  birth  of  her  first  child."  Wo- 
men, then,  seldom  suffer  much  during 
the  birth  of  a  second  twin.  As  the 
principal  pains,  under  ordinary  labour, 
are  those  of  dilatation,  and  the  sufferings 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  resistance 
experienced,  we  should  naturally  expect 
that  the  second  child  would  be  born  with- 
out either  any  great  effort  or  much  addi- 
tional painful  sensation.  But  when  a 
woman,  after  having  given  birth  to  one 
child,  learns  that  there  is  another  still  in 
utero,  she  mostly  becomes  not  only  appre- 
hensive of  her  safety,  but  also  fearful  that 
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she  has  to  uiultigo  a  repetition  of  the  ago- 
nies she  has  just  endured;  and  the  impres- 
sion on  lier  mind  may  possibly  interfere 
with  the  continuance  of  uterine  action. 
For  this  reason  it  is  better  neither  to  in- 
form her  abruptly  of  the  nature  of  the 
ease,  nor  to  make  any  mystery  about  it, 
but  calmly  to  tell  her  that  she  will  soon 
be  blest  with  a  second  ;  and  this  may  be 
coupled  with  a  congratulation  on  tlie  for- 
tunate progress  of  the  labour  so  far ;  and 
an  assurance  that  she  will  have  but  little 
more  pain  to  bear,  and  that  the  ease  pre- 
sents no  features  calling  for  anxiety. 

In  the  conduct  of  a  common  twin  case, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  we 
should  not  attempt  to  extract  the  placenta 
of  the  first  until  after  the  birth  of  the 
second,  and  that  we  should  not  make  any 
traction  at  the  cut  funis  which  is  hanging 
out  of  the  vagina;  for  if  we  separate  the 
placenta  from  its  uterine  attachment, 
ilooding  will  certaiulj'  supervene,  and  the 
loss  of  blood  may  be  so  great  as  to  require 
the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  uterus ; 
the  only  likely  means  by  which  it  can  be 
restrained. 

Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  second  child, 
the  uterus  mast  be  again  examined,  both 
externally  and  per  vaginam,  to  ascertain 
that  there  is  not  a  third,  the  birth  of 
which  (should  there  be  another),  is  to  be 
conducted  exactly  on  the  same  principles  ; 
so  also  with  regard  to  a  fourth  and  fifth 
likewise ;  for  we  may  any  of  us  possibly 
meet  with  one  of  these  prodigious  instances 
of  fecundity.  It  is  seldom,  however,  when 
there  are  more  than  two  children  in  utero, 
that  gestation  proceeds  to  its  full  term. 

In  every  ease  of  plural  gestation,  there 
is  considerably  greater  danger  from  hfemor- 
rhage  than  when  the  birth  is  single ;  part- 
ly from  the  increased  size  which  the  ute- 
rus has  acquired,  and  its  indisposition  to 
contract  thoroughly;  partly  from  the  larger 
number  of  vascular  orifices  exposed  on 
the  separation  of  the  placenta;  and"  partly 
from  the  greater  chance  of  adhesion  having 
taken  jjlace  at  some  part  of  the  more  ex- 
tended surface  in  apposition  to  the  uterus. 
Our  principal  attention  should  therefore 
be  directed  to  preventing  or  subduing 
flooding.  With  this  view,  the  uterus 
should  be  stimulated  to  throw  off  the  pla- 
centa;, by  the  grasping  pressure  of  the 
hand,  and  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken 
that  both  these  masses  pass  from  the  cavity 
at,  or  nearly  at,  the  same  time.  If  one  be 
brought  away  while  the  other  remains  be- 
hind, hemorrhage  must  occur,  for  reasons 
before  frequently  noticed.  Compression, 
then,  must  be  used  more  diligently  than 
in  common  labours;  and  on  examining  in- 
ternally, to  ascertain  whether  the  placcntfo 
be  separated  and  lying  loose  in  the  vagina, 
one  of  the  funcs  must  first   be   twisted 


round  two  or  three  fingers  of  tlie  left  liand, 
and  brought  to  its  bearing,  while  the  index 
of  the  right  is  carried  up  to  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis ;  and  afterwards  the  other  must 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  No  attempt 
must,  on  any  account,  be  made  to  re- 
jiove  them  through  the  agency  of  the  cords, 
until  the  beds  of  both  can  be  most  dis- 
tinctly felt,  and  their  masses  principally 
surrounded  by  the  fingers,  introduced  as 
in  a  common  examination  ;  but  when  they 
havedescended  sufficiently  low  tobeentirely 
encompassed, — each  funis  having  been  put 
slightly  on  the  stretch, — traction  may  be 
made  by  both  together,  and  the  organs  re- 
moved from  the  vagina,with  the  cautions  be- 
fore sufficiently,  I  trust,  insisted  on.  Should 
flooding  supervene  after  the  birth  of  both 
children,  or  the  time  previously  specified 
elapse,  the  hand  must  be  introduced,  and 
the  placenta  removed;  should  adhesion 
exist,  the  sejiaration  must  be  conducted  on 
the  common  principles  — care  being  taken 
not  to  remove  either  until  both  are  fully 
in  our  grasp.  The  nterus  must  be  stimu- 
lated to  continued  contraction  by  pressure, 
the  application  of  cold  and  astringents  if 
necessary,  and  the  ease  must  be  treated  as 
one  of  ordinary  haemorrhage.  On  the 
withdrawal  of  the  placenta^,  it  is  always 
desirable  that  the  maternal  face  should  be 
inspected,  to  assure  ourselves  no  part  re- 
mains within  the  uterus. 

I  need  scarcely  warn  you  that  if  flood- 
ing, convulsions,  or  other  dangerous  symp 
toms,  shew  themselves  between  the  birth 
of  the  two  children,  the  ordinary  methods 
must  be  used  to  combat  them,  and  the 
speedy  deliveiy  of  the  second  must  be  un- 
dertaken. But  there  is  a  point  admitting 
of  some  dispute,  and  deserving  of  very 
grave  consideration — namely,  the  length 
of  time  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  wait 
after  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  before 
means  are  taken  to  extract  the  second ;  no 
dangerous  symptoms  in  the  meantime  ap- 
pearing. Some  practitioners  decry  arti- 
ficial assistance,  merely  in  consequence  of 
lajjse  of  time,  and  found  their  arguments 
on  the  very  excellent  obstetrical  maxim 
that  nature  should  never  be  interfered 
with,  or  thwarted  in  her  intentions,  so 
long  as  she  can  be  safely  trusted.  The 
consequence  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  often 
many  hours,  sometimes  many  days,  have 
been  allowed  to  pass,  after  the  birth  of  one 
child,  before  the  labour  was  terminated. 
This  is  a  practice  that  I  cannot  sanction, 
because  of  the  danger  (particularly  from 
flooding)  to  which  the  woman  must  be 
more  or  less  subjected  during  the  interval; 
and  because  of  the  anxiety,  excitement,  and 
alarm,  that  must  necessarily  harass  her 
mind  until  she  is  relieved  :  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  imiirobablf  that  such  depressing 
feelings  mav  uuitcriallv  interfere  with  her 
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ultimate  recovery.  I  therefore  perfectly 
concur  with  Denman,  in  thinking  that  if 
uterine  action  is  not  re-established,  some 
limit  sho'ikl  be  placed  to  our  passive  treat- 
ment, and  that  the  time  which  "  it  may 
be  exiicdient  to  wait  shall  neither  be  so 
short  as  to  run  the  risk  of  injuring  the  pa- 
tient by  hurry  or  rashness,  nor  so  long  as 
to  increase  the  danger,  should  any  exist, 
nor  the  difficulty  of  "delivering  the  patient, 
if  we  should  be  at  length  obliged  to  use  art 
for  this  purpose."  And  I  think  the  period 
specified  by  the  same  estimable  physician — 
four  hours,  perhaps— the  least  objection- 
able. I  have  already  advised  that  the 
membranes  should  be  ruptured  soon  after 
the  birth  of  the  first  child,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  being  compelled  to  deliver  artifi- 
cially does  not  militate  against  this  prac- 
tice;' for  if  the  uterus  acts  vigorously,  the 
foetus  will  most  likely  pass  naturally  ;  and 
if  the  pains  are  feeble,  or  altogether  defi- 
cient, there  can  exist  little  or  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  introduction  of  the  hand  and 
the  performance  of  turning :  and  this  is 
tho  operation,  indeed,  which  we  shall  find 
most  usually  called  for  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  terminate  the  labour  by  art. 
Some  practitioners  advise  the  exhibition 
of  the  ergot  in  preference  to  having  re- 
course to  artificial  delivery,  in  cases  where 
inertia  of  the  uterus  retards  the  expulsion 
of  the  second  child.  I  should  not  object 
to  making  a  trial  of  this  drug,  but  would 
not  rely  implicitly  on  its  efficacy,  to 
the  exclusion  of  more  certain  means. 
These  recommendations,  however,  must 
only  be  understood  to  apply  to  twin  la- 
bours, at  the  full  period  of  gestation.  If 
one  foetus  be  thrown  ofl'  prematurely,  and 
another  be  retained  in  utero,  it  would  be 
unwise  either  to  rupture  the  membranes  or 
extract  manually — unless,  indeed,  the  im- 
mediate preservation  of  the  mother  re- 
quired the  emptying  of  the  cavity;  be- 
cause it  is  not  improbable  that  gestation 
might  be  carried  on  for  the  perfection  of 
the  one  remaining,  and  it  would  be  our 
duty  to  save  it,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  in- 
flicting much  personal  inconvenience  on 
the  mother,  or  at  some  small  risk  to  her. 

Cases  have  been  known,  indeed,  where 
one  foetus  and  placenta  have  both  been  ex- 
pelled prematurely,  and  the  other  retained 
and  carried  until  the  completion  of  the 
period  of  gestation ;  and  this  without  the 
patient  suffering  any  dangerous  loss  of 
blood. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  membranes  of  both 
ova  break  before  the  first  child  is  expelled, 
but  such  cases  are  occasionally  met  wilJi, 
and  instances  are  recorded  in  which  parts 
of  two  separate  children  descended  into 
the  pelvis  together.  Thus  Dr.  Ferguson, 
of  Dublin,  not  long  since,  related  a  case 
in  which    the  head  of  one  child  and  the 


feet  of  another  presented  in  tlie  pelvis  at 
the  same  time.  The  midwife  in  atten- 
dance, before  he  arrived,  had  pulled  down 
the  feet,  and  jammed  the  breech  and  head 
together.  The  pains  being  very  powerful, 
the  labour  was  terminated  naturally;  the 
child  whose  head  presented  being  expelled 
first,  the  other  afterwards.  In  the  12th 
vol.  of  the  ]Medico-Chirurgical  Transac- 
tions, is  a  case,  related  by  Mr.  Allan,  of 
Leicester- Square,  in  which  the  heads  of 
two  cJiildren  occupied  the  pelvis  together, 
(the  body  of  one  being  in  the  world,)  and 
were  both  expelled  simultaneously  by  ute- 
rine contraction ;  and  he  refers  to  two 
others  of  the  same  kind — one  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for 
January  18-22,  and  the  other  in  the  Jour- 
nal de  Medeeine  for  November  1771.  I 
was  on  one  occasion  sent  for  to  the  assis- 
tance of  a  midwife  who  had  been  pulling 
at  two  feet,  which  I  found  external  to  the 
vulva.  Although  they  were  a  right  and 
left,  I  immediately  detected,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  toes,  that  they  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent bodies  ;  by  gently  pushing  up  one, 
and  careful  traction  at  the  other  leg,  I 
extricated  each  breech  from  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  and  both  children  were  born  living. 

With  twin  cases,  gentlemen,  my  obser- 
vations on  labour  are  brought  to  a  close; 
but  there  remain  still  to  be  considered  the 
maladies  attendant  on  the  puerperal  and 
the  pregnant  states,  the  organic  affections 
of  tlie  uterine  system,  and  the  diseases  of 
infancy  ;  which  I  have  generally  considered 
the  second  part  of  our  course.  The  next 
subject,  therefore,  will  be  Pueri)cral  Dis- 
eases. 


EXTRACTS 

FROM    A 

JOURNAL  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

Kept  during  a  Voyage  fro7n  Etigla^td  to  New 
South  Wales,  aiid  on  the  return  to  England, 
bii  uay  of  Batavia,  Pedir  Coast,  Singa- 
pore, (Sj'c. 

By  George  Bennett,  Esq. 


On  the  2nd  of  June  wc  sailed  from 
Batavia  ibr  the  Pedir  coast,  on  the 
north-casteni  part  of  the  island  of  Su- 
matra. 

June  11th;  latitude  6  deg-.  39  min. 
south;  long-itude  99  deg-.  9  min.  east; 
tlicrmometer  82^  deg-.  to  83^  deg.— In 
the  evening  I  captured  witli  the  towing- 
net   several   species  of  salpa,  and  also 
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inimerous  specimens  of  a  transparent 
moUusca  animal  of  a  triangular  form, 
the  extremities  of  the  angles  being- 
spinous. 

On  the  1st  of  Juh',  in  Pcdir  Roads, 
during-  a  calm,  there  were  larg-e  quan- 
tities of  a  small  species  of  salj)a  (S.  con- 
federata?)  united  tog-ether  in  chains  of 
several  yards  in  leiigtli,  and  a  larg'c 
number  were  taken  out  of  the  water 
with  the  dippino-.net;  separated,  thej 
measured  in  length  2-8ths  of  an  inch. 

I  caj)tured  also  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  porpita,  of  a  light  ]iurple  colour:  the 
tentaculae  radiated  off  from  its  disc  in 
an  eleg-aut  manner,  and  were  also  of 
a  pur2)lisli  colour ;  but  so  delicate  were 
those  appendag-es,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  take  the  animal  from  the 
net,  without  the  whole,  or  nearly  tlie 
whole,  of  the  tentaculae  being-  left  be- 
hind. Soon  after  the  animal  had  been 
remov  ed  from  tiie  water,  the  Hue  purplish 
tint  Aided,  clianging  gradually  to  white; 
and,  if  placed  in  spirits  immediately  on 
being  removed  from  the  water,  it 
changed  to  an  orange  red  colour,  the 
centre  of  the  disc  becoming  of  a  pearly 
white. 

The  leptocephalus,  which  had  been 
caught  some  time  since,  I  remarked  this 
day,  on  looking  at  it  in  the  bottle  of 
spirits,  that  it  was  changed  in  appear- 
ance, having'  now  an  inflated  form ;  it 
looked  like  a  piece  of  dried  inflated 
skin.  From  this  a  question  may  pro- 
bably arise,  whether  the  animal  has  not 
a  power  of  inflating  itself.'' 

We  sailed  from  the  Pcdir  coast  on  the 
23d  of  July,  and  on  the  25th,  about  10 
A.M.  it  was  calm,  when  a  rushing-  noise, 
and  an  appearance  of  overfalls  on  the 
water,  was  seen  in  the  N.E.  direction, 
which  soon  came  up  to  us,  and  rocked 
the  ship,  as  well  as  the  water  about,  the 
ship  ajjpearing-  as  if  agitated  by  a  strong 
breeze,  althoug-ji  not  a  breath  of  wind 
filled  the  sails ;  it  passed  away  after  a 
short  duration  ;  but  occasionally,  during 
the  morning,  similar  overfalls  from  the 
current  or  other  causes  were  expe- 
rienced. 

As  we  sailed  along*  the  Sumatran 
coast,  after  leaving  Pcdir  to  the  east- 
ward, the  same  appearance  of  landscape 
presented  itself  as  we  had  passed  on  ap- 
proaching Pedir  Irom  the  westward, 
consisting  of  a  low  coast  and  lofty  ver- 
dant hills  and  mountains  ;  one  was  con- 
spicuous  from  its  peculiar  form,  from 


which  it  had   been  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Friar's  Hood." 

We  had  very  fine  weather  to  the  30th, 
during  our  passage  down  the  Slraits  of 
Malacca;  but  tlie  passage  was  rendered 
tedious  by  light  and  variable  winds  and 
calms.     Thermometer  83  (leg-,  to  HGj. 

July  30th.,  Tuesday. —  Fine  weather; 
wind  light  and  variable  from  the  east- 
ward. This  morning- a  small  fish,  which 
was  seen  swimming-  about  tlie  rudder, 
was  captured  by  the  towing--net;  it 
measured  four  inches  in  length ;  of  a 
dark  green  colour,  spotted  with  white 
over  the  body  ;  tail  white,  with  several 
longitudinal  brown  lines— the  white  dots 
were  so  disposed  as  to  give  the  ap])ear- 
ance  of  broken  white  longitudinal  lines 
u])on  the  sides  of  the  fish  ;  fins  black, 
interspersed  with  white,  except  the  pec- 
toral fins,  which  were  transparent;  eyes 
of  a  golden  colour. 

This  afternoon  two  species  of  Medusa 
were  captured  by  the  dipj)ing-iiet  along- 
side the  ship;  the  first  was  about  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  a  very  handsome 
species :  the  upper  portion  of  its  body- 
was  pui-ple,  intermingled  with  brown, 
and  covered  with  irregular  small  pearl- 
white  spots;  the  tentaculte  were  brown, 
and  g-rasped  several  of  the  "  finny  tribe," 
which  appeared  to  serve  it  for  daily 
food.  This  beautiful  specimen,  after 
being-  in  spirits  for  tvvo  days,  lost  all  its 
former  beauty,  nothing  but  a  mass  of 
jelly,  without  form,  remaining-.  The 
second  species  was  perfectly  transparent, 
of  a  rounded  form,  and  with  projections 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  edges 
(wiiicii  are  readily  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  animal,  when 
in  the  water,  by  their  pearly  whiteness), 
like  tiie  impressions  of  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses upon  the  crystalline  lens  of  the 
eye,  and  the  consistence  of  it  when  out 
of  the  water.  Several  Porpita,  with 
long  extended^  lays,  were  also  taken. 
A  small  species  of  Cancer  was  also  found 
with  the  first  3Iedu.ta,  and  a  very  young* 
■  Sepia  was  also  captured. 

Logs  of  wood,  covered  with  barnacles, 
Sec.  and  attended  by  several  kinds  of 
fish  (and  upon  them  frequently  a  bird 
was  seen  watching  its  prey,  or  resting 
itself),  passed  the  ship  last  evening  and 
this  morning. 

August  2nd. — Shoals  of  fish,  skip, 
jacks,  yellow-tails,  and  others,  have 
been  splashing"  about  the  water  in  larg'e 
shoals  frequently  during"  the  day. 
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At  10  A.M.  of  the  4th  of  August  land 
ivas  in  sight,  having  sounding,s  at  ;i5 
fathoms ;  the  land  is  the  Hanghig  Hill, 
and  adjacent  coast.  We  heat  in  to- 
wards tlie  high  range  of  land  of  Piilo 
Binding  and  islands  or  islets  about  it ; 
and  about  6  p.m.  tacked  in  -26  f\ithoms, 
■with  a  bottom  of  green  mud  and  fine  sand. 

August  5th.— Early  this  morning  the 
Sambilangs  Islands,  and  Pulo  Jarra, 
were  in  sight;  the  latter  a  small,  high, 
wooded  islet.  In  the  evening  we  passed 
in  tlie  passage  between  Sambilang  Is- 
laiuls  and  Pulo  Jarra. 

The  lightning  was  very  incessant  and 
vivid  in  the  straits  ;  at  one  time  there  was 
so  little  intermission  of  the  flashes,  that  I 
thouglit  some  one  was  carrying  a  light- 
ed lamp  about  the  deck;  it  frequently 
also  exploded  in  very  heavy  peals  of 
thunder;  the  forms,  likewise,  the  elec- 
tric fluid  assumed  were  very  peculiar 
and  varying,  often  resembling  the  dis- 
charge of  rockets  across  the  heavens 
above.  Thennometer  from  76  dcg.  to 
84  deg. 

August  18th. — Passed  Tree  Island, 
v<hich  is  a  long  sandy  flat,  with  low 
bushes  upon  one  side  of  it,  and  further 
inland  one  single  tree,  more  elevated 
than  the  sbrubs  around,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance from  it  a  group  of  trees,  of  about 
tlie  same  elevation.  This  sandbank,  of 
course,  from  the  continued  growth  and 
increase  of  shrubs,  trees.  Sec,  neces- 
sarily must  change  iu  appearance  in  the 
course  of  time. 

August  19th. — TVe  anchored  in  Sin- 
gapore Roads  about  4  p.m.  We  only 
remained  at  Singa])ore  until  the  morn- 
ing of  tlie  22nd  of  August,  when  we 
sailed  for  China.  W^e  had  fine  weather, 
with  moderate  breezes  from  S.W.  to 
S.S.W.  to  the  29th  August.  At  noon  of 
that  day  we  were  about  35  or  40  miles 
distant  from  Pulo  Sapata ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  I  observed  a  solitary  swallow 
twittering  and  flying  about  tlie  bows  of 
the  sliip,  and  at  sunset  flew  about  the 
ship  into  the  cuddy  and  cabins,  seeking- 
a  roosting  place  for  tlie  night ;  at  last  it 
was  not  visible,  having  probably  taken 
refuge  for  the  night  m  one  of  the 
boats,  or  some  other  convenient  roosting 
place.  It  was  nearly  aliout  the  same 
time  of  the  year  that  I  met  before  with 
this  interesting  migratory  bird,  when  on 
a  passage  beating  down  the  China  Sea 
against  the  S.W.  Monsoon,  in  October 
iy;30.     We    did   not,  however,  sec  our 


little  visitor  again  the  following  day ; 
so  that  it  probably  gained  the  land  on 
the  subsequent  morning. 

The  weather  continued  beautifully 
fine,  with  moderate  and  light  breezes, 
varying  from  S.W.  to  S.  to  the  1st  of 
September,  when  we  had  soundings 
upon  the  Macclesfield  Bank,  about  4, 
.a.m.  in  17  fathoms  with  the  bottom, 
judging  by  what  was  attached  to  the 
armed  ])art  of  the  lead,  of  small  pieces 
of  red  coral.  At  8,  a.m.  soundings  were 
again  obtained  in  40  fathoms,  with  a 
bottom  of  broken  fragments  of  red  and 
white  coral,  madrepores,  &c.  kc. 

According  to  Horsburgh,  this  bank 
was  discovered  by  an  English  ship, 
whose  name  was  given  to  this  extensive 
shoal,  in  1701.  At  noon,  no  soundings 
were  obtained  with  90  fathoms  of  line. 
We  have  jiassed  over  the  western  edge 
of  the  bank. 

For  the  last  t«  o  days  a  current  has 
been  experienced,  si  tting  to  the  E.N.E. 
32  miles  in  the  24  hours  each  day. 

September  2nd. —Lat.  17  deg.  20min. 
N.;  long.  114  deg.  4min.  E.— Asolitary 
swallow  was  flying  about  the  ship  this 
morning-.  This  afternoon  there  was  a 
large  number  of  the  Gannet  tribe  about, 
and  at  some  distance  iiom  the  ship,  and 
were  all  very  busily  engaged  in  fishing. 
Our  proximity  to  the  Paracels  group  of 
islands  ma}'  sufficiently  account  for 
their  appearance. 

On  the  13th  of  November  we  sailed 
from  China,  and  arrived  at  Singapore 
on  the  26th  of  the  same  month. 

On  the  5th  of  January  1831,  on  a 
former  voyage,  a  blue  shark  {Sqnalus 
(jlaucus,  Linn.)  was  caught,  which  mea- 
sured ten  feet  in  length  ;  the  teeth  were 
longer,  but  not  so  broad,  as  in  the  white 
species,  but  the  edges  were  serrated. 
During  a  dissection  of  the  head,  I  met 
with  two  tumors,  one  about  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egy,  the  other  smaller;  they 
were  imbedded  far  back  in  the  cavity  of 
each  nostril,  and  so  strong  was  their  at- 
tachment to  the  adjacent  parts,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  re- 
moving them.  On  laying  open  the 
smallest  of  these  tumors,  there  ap])earcd 
a  quantity  of  what  at  first  resembled 
bits  of  chcijijied  hay,  but  when  minutel^y 
examined,  were  discovered  to  be  aui- 
malculie  (Epizoce),  which,  on  being 
placed  into  a  glass  of  water,  displayed 
syni])toms  of  vitality.  On  laying  open 
the   other   tumor,   it    was   also   lull   of 
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Epizoce,  but  differing'  in  appearance 
ironi  the  '  preceding',  being'  smaller, 
thinner,  of  a  white  colour,  resembling' 
verttiivelli  more  than  any  thing  else  to 
which  it  could  be  compared. 

The  tumors  were  of  soft  consistence, 
and  covered  by  an  investing-  membrane, 
of  rather  thin  texture.  When  placed 
into  a  g-lass  of  sea-water,  these  animals 
could  be  plainly  distiug'uished  moving 
about. 

Tlie  first  kind  were  about  an  inch  in 
length,  having,  when  in  the  water,  a 
pellucid  apjjearance,  with  a  white  streak 
])assing  down  the  centre  longitudinally ; 
the  caudal  extremity  terminated  in  a 
small  point ;  at  the  head,  on  each  side, 
were  several  short  tentaculte,  which  ap 
peared  almost  in  constant  movement, 
and  the  white  streak  (probably  the  in- 
testinal canal)  commenced  from  the 
lowest  of  these  tentacukc.  This  canal, 
on  beingpressed,  emitted  a  whitish  fluid. 

In  the  second  tumor  they  were  also 
about  an  inch  in  length,  but  differed  in 
their  appearance,  as  before  described. 

The  smell  of  these  tumors  w-as  also 
peculiar,  differing  from  other  portions 
of  the  fish,  being  of  a  faint,  foetid  odour 
{Odor  sui  generis.) 

The  animalculiE,on  an  examination, 
were  found  to  be  Epizoce,  and  probably 
new  species. 

The  tumors,  &c.  were  presented  and 
deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London. 

A  much-desired  animal  is  that  which 
inliabits  the  shell  termed  Carinaria  ; 
they  had  been  seen  by  a  surgeon  in  the 
navy,  who  describes  the  animal  as  being 
])erfectly  transparent,  much  elongated 
from  the  shell,  and,  from  the  transpa- 
rency, difficult  to  be  distinguished  when 
in  the  water ;  the  carinated  shell  was 
situated  below  the  animal  when  in  the 
water. 

This  was  seen  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber 1832.  Fine  weather;  nearly  calm; 
and  in  lat.  34  deg.  2<)  min.  S. ;  long. 
2  deg.  58  min.  E.  Three  spemimens 
were  seen. 

The  animal  seemed  to  possess  the 
power  of  locomotion,  by  the  aid  of  a 
kind  of  fin  or  fins,  and  the  extremity  or 
tail  (if  it  may  be  so  termed),  had  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  fish  ;  no  por- 
tion of  the  animal  was  seen  above  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

The  first  specimen  was  seen  (being 
nearly   "  dead  calm  "  at  the  time)  as  the 


boat  passed  it;  and  although  the  boat 
was  brought  round  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, tlie  animal  had  disappeared— sup- 
Eosed  to  have  sunk  ;  it  reappeared, 
ovvever,  soon  after,  at  a  distance  fur- 
ther off,  but  by  the  time  the  boat  could 
come  up  with  it,  the  animal  again  dis- 
appeared. 

The  two  other  specimens  were  seen 
in  the  water  close  to  the  shij) ;  but  the 
reason  assigned  for  no  attempt  having 
been  made  to  capture  them  was,  having 
no  T.et  by  which  it  could  be  done ;  and 
thus  two  rare  specimens,  and  among 
the  desiderata  of  science,  were  lost. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  at  the 
Mauritius  and  elsewhere,  some  kinds 
of  fish  are  regarded  and  are  known 
to  be  poisonous;  whilst  at  other  sea- 
sons the  same  species  are  quite  whole- 
some. Thus,  it  is  said  at  the  Mau- 
I'itius,  the  fisii  are  of  a  poisonous 
nature  "  when  the  coral  is  in  bloom:'" 
if  so,  are  zoophytes  of  the  coral  poi- 
sonous ? — do  the  fish  feed  upon  them  ? 
Tf  so,  they  must  possess  in  them- 
selves deleterious  properties,  and,  al- 
although  harmless  to  the  fish,  must  be 
of  a  nature  poisonous  to  human  beings 
that  feed  upon  them,  or  rather  the  fish 
which  used  them  as  food  at  that 
season  ;  when,  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  same  species  are  perfectly 
wiiolesome. 

The  "  red  fish,"  mentioned  by  Cap- 
tain Cook,  and  which  was  caught  at 
the  New  Hebrides  Group,  proved  poi- 
sonous to  those  of  his  crew  who  par- 
took of  it ;  yet  in  the  Bay  of  Erro- 
manga  (one  of  the  islands  of  the  same 
group)  one  of  them  was  caught  on 
board  the  ship  Sophia;  but,  from  its 
being  recollected  that  Captain  Cook 
had  mentioned  it  as  poisonous,  it  was 
not  eaten  by  us ;  but  some  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  island  being  on  board  at 
the  time,  it  was  given  to  them;  they 
took  it,  and  said  it  was  "  kasipakasi,'" 
(good),  "  tamataka"  (eat.)  From  this 
it  is  not  im])robable,  that,  although  at 
one  season  of  the  year  it  may  have 
been  unwholesome,  yet  at  another  it 
may  be  perfectly  wholesome. 

We  did  not  know  sufficient  of  their 
language  to  ascertain  whetiier  they 
were  or  were  not  aware  of  the  circum- 
stance; but,  at  all  events,  they  eat  of 
this  fish  without  experiencing  any  ill 
effects  from  it.  We  caught  the  fish  in 
the  month  of  August. 
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The  niackarel  of  Sydney,  at  one  sea- 
son of  the  year,  is  considerul  whole- 
some, at  another,  to  be  unwholesome, 
if  eaten  when  "  out  of  season." 

The  expedition  which  was  sent  from 
India  ag-ainst  the  Mauritius,  in  IHIO, 
made  their  rendezvous  at  the  Island  of 
Rodrig"ues;  and  at  that  place  so  many  of 
the  troops  became  sick  and  lost  their 
lives  from  eating-  fish  of  a  deleterious 
quality,  which  were  caught  there  at 
that  season,  that  it  has  been  stated  they 
were  obliged  to  return  to  India  for  rein- 
forcements. 

It  is  often  the  custom,  when  a  dol- 
phin is  cauglit  on  board  a  ship,  to  put 
a  dollar  in  its  mouth,  when  boiling- ; 
and  if  the  silver  became  black,  the  fish 
was  declared  poisonous.  But  is  not 
the  salt  water  in  itself  sufficient  to  turn 
the  silver  black? 

On  the  loth  December  I  left  Sin- 
gapore. 

On  the  passage  down  the  Straits  of 
Dryan,  Banca,  and  Sunda,  nothing  oc- 
curred worthy  of  remark.  About  the 
Keeling,  or  Cocos  Islands,  a  number  of 
boobies,  as  well  as  the  elegant  pearly 
white  Tropic  birds  (]jhaeton  osthereus) 
were  seen  about  the  ship  ;  and,  although 
the  former  were  often  seen  some  days 
after,  tlie  latter  continued  with  us  (only 
seen,  however,  during  fine  weather)  un- 
til about  the  longitude  of  the  Mau- 
ritius. 

On  approaching-  the  coast  of  South- 
ern Africa,  the  large  sooty  petrel  was 
seen  Hying-  about  at  some  distance  from 
the  shi]),  as  well  as  occasioiuilly  scune 
of  the  smaller  species  of  albatross,  ■^^  itii 
white  body  and  black  wing-s,  probably 
spadicca ;  and  we  lost  them  in  south 
latitude  28  dcg.,  and  east  longitude 
8  deg-.,  on  commencement  of  February. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1834,  whra 
in  latitude  26  deg.  26  min.  soutii,  and 
longitude  46  dcg.  48  min.  east,  and  a 
range  of  tem])erature  of  from  74  deg. 
to  79  deg.,  several  bonito  (Scomber) 
were  caught;  they  were  not  of  that  spe- 
cies of  the  scomber  genus,  connnonly 
called  bonito  by  the  sailors,  but  were 
that  species  classed  by  Lacepcde  under 
the  new  generic  name  of  caraux,  and 
accorded  in  all  its  characters  witli  C. 
Rotleri,  except  in  having  eight  spu- 
rious fins  below,  and  twelve  above. 
The  character  of  this  species  is  as  fol- 
lows:— "Sides,  head,  and  back,  blue; 
ventral  and  pectoral  fins  red  ;  the  otliers 
violet  and  yellowish  ;  ten  spurious  fins 


above  and  below  ;  lateral  line  marked 
by  broad  acuminated  scales;  fourteen 
inches  long.  Inhabits  Indian  seas. 
Bloch,  pi.  346." — Stark's  Elements  oj 
Aatitral  History,  vol.  i.  p.  474. 

The  genus  Caranx  is  thus  defined  : — 
"  Carina  of  the  lateral  line  formed  bj 
a  row  of  imbricated  ridged  scales ;  a 
small  fin  before  the  anal,  supported  by 
two  s])ines ;  pectorals  long  and  pointed  ; 
teeth  generally  crowded,  but  in  a  very- 
narrow  band,  sometimes  scarcely  per- 
ce])tible." 

The  length  of  the  specimens  caught 
were  from  a  foot  to  fourteen  and  fif- 
teen inches. 

I  ])reserved  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
fish  in  s])irits:  it  retained  its  irritabi- 
lity for  rather  more  than  half  an  hour 
after  it  had  been  detached  from  the 
body  of  the  animal.  The  stomachs  of 
the  specimens  contained  a  variety  of 
food,  such  as  half-digested  fish  of  small 
size,  and  of  various  species,  and  also  a 
number  of  small  sepiae. 

The  liver  of  one  of  the  fish  contained 
several  parasites,  of  a  round  form  and 
whitish  colour,  imbedded  in  its  sub- 
stance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following-  daj', 
January  25th,  being  then  in  latitude 
26  deg-.  58  min.  south,  and  long-itude 
44  deg-.  5-2  min.  east,  with  a  lange  of 
tlie  thermometer  from  74  deg-.  to  76  deg,, 
several  of  the  same  species  of  fish  were 
captured.  In  their  stomachs  were  found 
some  half-digested  fish,  and  a  few  per- 
fect, but  small  specimens  of  a  species 
of  balistes,  of  a  light  bluish  or  violet 
colour ;  as  well  as  also  a  small  species 
of  diodon,  and  several  hyaltea. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  in  latitude 
28  dcg.  56  min.  south,  and  longitude 
39  dcg-.  56  min.  east,  and  the  range  of 
the  thennometerfrom  75  deg-.  to  80  deg., 
I  captured  with  the  tov\ing-net  in  the 
evening  a  specimen  of  physalia,  alima 
hyalina,  smerdis,  &c. 

"  On  the  1st  of  February,  during 
drizzling  rain,  and  when  the  ship  was 
distant  at  the  time  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  from  the  southern  coast  of  Africa, 
a  snuiU  and  pretty  reddish  -brown  hawk, 
with  wings  and  tail  barred  witii  black, 
was  seen  flying  about  the  ship,  occa- 
sionally alighting  upon  the  studding- 
sail  booms  or  long-boat.  As  the  wind 
was  from  the  sea,  and  had  been  so  for 
several  ])i-evious  days,  it  could  not  have 
been  blown  off,  l)ut  probably  came  off 
in  i)ursuit  of  prey,   and  was  incapable 
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from  fatigue  of  returning-.  In  the  af- 
ternoon we  did  not  see  it ;  and  as  the 
weather  was  squally,  with  heavy  rain, 
it  had  been  very  probably  blown  to 
lecM  ard,  and  unable,  in  consequence,  to 
regain  the  sliip. 

On  the  oth  of  February,  in  latitude 
35  deg.  3  min.  south,  and  longitude 
21  deg.  34  min.  east,  with  a  range  of 
thermometer  irom  75  deg.  to  78  deg., 
being  at  first  calm,  and  afterwards  light 
breezes  from  the  E.  S.E,  during-  the 
day,  I  used  both  the  dip])ing  and 
towiiig-net,  but  not  with  the  expected 
success.  I  captured  a  fine  specimen  of 
velella,  which  does  not  appear  to  differ 
from  scaphidea:  the  longer  tentacula?, 
situated  around  the  outer  margin  of  the 
disc,  were  very  perfect  in  this  speci- 
men, and  were  of  a  bluish-white  colour, 
tipped  with  orange  at  their  terminations. 
A  small  shrimp-like  crustaceous  animal, 
with  a  long  spine  projecting  from  the 
head,  was  also  caught. 

Besi^les  a  number  of  velella  and  phy- 
salia,  which  were  floating'  about  the  ship 
this  morning,  being  on  the  bank  of 
L'Agnllas,  there  were  also  some  salpa, 
of  very  large  size  ;  but  they  swam  so 
deep  as  to  prevent  their  capture  by  the 
dipping  or  towing-net. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  in  latitude 
34  deg.  46  min.  south,  and  longitude 
20  deg.  40  min.  east,  the  range  of  the 
thermometer  being  from  745  deg.  to 
76  deg.  The  weather  was  fine,  with 
calm  and  light  breezes,  and  we  were 
on  the  L'AguUas  bank,  when  I  again 
tried  the  towing-net,  and  with  more 
success  than  before. 

About  2,  P.M.,  found  in  it  a  number 
of  the  physalis  ])elagica,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Portuguese 
men-of-war,  and  by  others  confounded 
with  the  nautilus.  All  the  specimens 
in  the  net  were  of  small  size,  but  deli- 
cately and  prettily  tinted  witli  carmine 
upon  the  bladder  portion  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  pending  from  beneath  were 
numerous  long  purple  tentacuhe,  which, 
having  been  broken  ofl",  and  left  about 
the  net,  annoyed  me  with  their  sting- 
ing properties  during  the  time  I  was 
occupied  in  exploring  the  contents  of 
the  net.  Several  velella  were  also  in 
the  net,  not  differing,  however,  from 
V.  scaphidea.  There  was  a  young  bo- 
nito  of  about  two  inches  in  lengtii,  but 
I  did  not  consider  it  worth  preserving. 

A  very  small  and  delicate  shell,  of  a 
beautiful     violet     colour,     which    was 


mingled  with  the  confused  mass  in  the 
net,  attracted  my  attention  :  it  was  a 
very  small  specimen  of  Janthina  com- 
munis, but  was  without  an  iniiabitant. 
This  genus  is  never  met  with  but  at 
the  surface  of  the  water;  and  the  ani- 
mal is  stated  to  float  suspended  at  the 
surface  by  a  vesicular  appendage,  which 
adheres  to  its  foot. 

This  was  a  busy  day  for  my  inves- 
tigation of  objects  of  natural  history; 
for  several  bonito  were  also  caught  from 
the  bowsprit  of  the  ship  Avith  hooks 
and  lines.  The  species  called  bonito 
were  readily  recognized  by  the  deep- 
purple  back,  and  longitudinal  black 
stripes  upon  the  sides.  On  being  opened, 
I  found  imbedded  in  the  internal  muscles 
lining  the  sides,  a  number  of  small 
round  white  epizoae;  in  some  of  the  fish 
being  embedded  only  under  the  fascia, 
whilst  in  others  they  penetrated  into 
the  substance  of  the  muscles  in  great 
numbers.  Although,  in  some  of  the 
fish,  these  parasitical  creatures  would  be 
seen  in  large  quantities,  in  others  they 
were  comparatively  few ;  but  it  was 
very  rare  to  find  them  entirely  absent. 
Some  could  be  seen  attached  by  their 
mouth,  which  seemed  to  be  surrounded 
by  several  suckers  oitentaculue.  I  have 
])reserved  some  specimens  of  these  epi- 
zose,  imbedded  ni  the  muscles  of  the 
bonito,  in  spirits :  their  colour  being- 
white,  they  can  usually  be  distinctly 
seen  through  the  muscles  when  the  fish 
is  opened. 

I  examined  the  stomaclis  of  all  the 
fish  caught,  and  found  them  empty; 
but  on  continuing  my  investigation 
through  the  intestinal  canal,  I  found 
the  latter  contained  a  quantity  of  dark- 
grey  sand,  among  which  several  speci- 
mens of  hyalaa  [trideututa  {?),  and 
other  a])parently  different  species  of  the 
same  genus,  J  picked  out  and  preserved. 
The  hi/ahca  were  principally  of  a  red- 
dish-brown colour.  There  was  also  a 
crustaceous  animal,  of  a  violet  colour, 
but  I  cannot  determine  the  genus. 

At  3  P.M.  I  again  captured  several 
physalia  and  velella,  and  a  small  fish  of 
a  very  light  greenish  colour  upon  the 
back  ;  the  sides  and  abdomen  silvery. 
There  was  also  a  small  species  of  phy- 
salia, of  which  the  bladder  portion  of 
the  animal,  as  well  as  the  teutaculse, 
were  of  a  light  purple  colour. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  fine  wea- 
ther, with  a  range  of  the  tiiermometer 
from  70  deg.  to  70^  deg.  and  in  latitude 
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27  deff.  9  mill.  S.,  and  longitude  6  deg. 
43  mill.  E.,  at  2  p.m.  I  captured  in  tlie 
towing-uet  several  salpa  and  physalia. 
I  found  that  an  application  oi  vinegar 
in  some  degree  tends  to  alleviate  the 
pain  produced  bj  the  irritative  fluid  se- 
creted by  the  tentaculie  of  the  phijsalia. 
The  crest  of  the  latter  was  v  ery  low, 
slightly  tinged  with  carmine,  and  the 
funows  of  the  ridge,  or  crest,  were  on 
each  side  of  a  fine  sea-green  colour; 
the  bladder  had  both  of  its  extremities 
beaked,  and  of  a  hluisii  colour,  termi- 
nated by  sea-green  ;  the  purple  tenta- 
culae  came  off  (very  short,  however) 
from  one  of  the  beaked  portions  of  the 
bladder,  as  well  as  from  the  usual  situ- 
ation at  the  under  surface. 

There  was  also  in  the  net  an  animal, 
in  an  imperfect  state,  w  hich  bore  some 
resemblance  to  asterias. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  I  only  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing,  with  the  net,  a 
large  saJpa  and  a  small  specimen  of 
2)hi/salia.  This  small  piti/salia,  when 
placed  in  spiiits  w  ith  the  larger  speci- 
men, manifested  a  rather  curious  attrac- 
tion to  it ;  for  altliough  it  was  placed  at 
some  distance  from  the  larger  one,  yet 
it  ajiproached  the  larger  or  stationary 
one,  and  adliered  to  it ;  if  shaken  or 
placed  away  from  the  larger  physalia, 
it  still  continued  to  re-approach  and  at- 
tach itself,  as  if  by  some  magnetic 
power.  When  placed  in  spirits,  the 
beautiful  colours  of  these  molluscous 
animals  are  lost,  but  w  ithout  imparting 
any  of  their  colouring  matter  to  the  al- 
coholic liquid. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  in  latitude 
25  deg.  56  min.  S.,  and  longitude  5  deg. 
10  min.  E.,  and  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter 70  deg.  to  7oh  deg.  At  one  p  M. 
I  hauled  the  towing-net,  which  contained 
several  times  two  salpa,  both  different; 
one  having  apparently  pink  ovaries,  the 
otiicr  of  different  form,  and  quite  transjia- 
rent.  On  the  16tii  inst.,  as  h  ell  as  pre- 
vious days,  I  captured  similar  speci- 
mens ;  but  what  I  consider  curious  is 
to  always  find  only  two  (as  if  male  and 
female)  together,  and  each  different ; 
and  finding  them  together  so  very  often 
has  occasioned  me  at  last  to  notice  the 
circumstance :  one  specimen  has  pinkish 
bodies,  w  Inch  I  regard  as  ovaries ;  the 
other  was  perfectly  transparent. 

On  the  lotli  of  February,  in  latitude 
24  deg.  13  min.  S.,  and  longitude  3  deg. 
17  min.  E.,  with  a  range  of  thermome- 
ter I'rom  71  deg.  to  70|  deg.  I  was  un- 


successful with  the  towing-net  during 
the  day,  but  in  the  evening,  after  dark, 
several  small  mullusca  were  caught, 
which  emitted  a  ))hosphorescent  light; 
they  were  vitreous  and  of  peculiar  form, 
having  a  resemblance  to  a  horse's  foot ; 
oil  holding-  them  to  the  lighted  lamp, 
streaks  of  phos])hoiic  light  could  be 
plainly  seen.  The  specimens  were  of 
different  sizes,  and  their  peculiar  form 
will  enable  them  to  be  readily  recog- 
nized :  they  appear  to  me  to  be  probably 
Biphora. 

On  the  I6th  of  February,  having  fine 
weather  and  light  breezes  from  s-outh, 
with  a  range  of  thermometer  during 
the  day  from  73  deg.  to  76  <lcg.,  and 
latitude  23  deg.  45  min.  S.,  longitude 
2  deg.  50  min.  E.,  anumber  of  P/(_yA«/i« 
w  ere  floating  about,  and  often  got  en- 
tangled in  my  net,  but  during  the  day 
I  succeeded  in  ca])turing  no  other  mol- 
luscous or  crustaceous  animals;  but 
after  dark,  at  7  p.m.  on  taking  in  the 
towing-net,  I  found,  among"  several 
Salpa  of  a  similar  sj)ecies  to  those  be- 
fore caught,  some  very  fine  s])ecimens  of 
Hyalcea  tridentata  (vulgarly  called  the 
Chariot  anomia),  oi  i\\e  c\a%^  Pteropoda, 
and  also  a  small  but  beautiful  vitreous 
shell.  The  Cleodora  of  Peron  contained 
the  soft  parts.  The  edges  are  irregular, 
as  if  broken,  and  are  probably  frac- 
tured, as  the  shells  are  extremelj'  fra- 
gile and  require  to  be  handled  with  care. 

At  8  P.M.  I  again  captured  three 
more  specimens  of  the  above  shells, 
the  whole  of  which  contained  the  soft 
parts.  There  were  also  several  fine 
specimens  of  Hijalcta  tridentata. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  in  latitude 
22  deg.  58  min.  S..  and  longitude  Ideg. 
56  min.  E.,  at  3  a.m.  the  towing-net 
was  cast,  and  at  6  a.m.  it  was  hauled  in, 
and  found  to  contain  a  number  of 
Salpa,  diflering  from  those  before  cap- 
tured, by  having  a  white  and  yellow 
canal,  running  in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion dow  n  the  body,  and  a  violet  line 
on  each  side  of  the  body :  it  in  some 
degree  accords  with  Salpa  pinnata  of 
Lamarck. 

It  is  asserted  that  these  animals  have 
the  voluntary  power  of  inflating  and 
depressing-  the  bladder  at  will ;  this  fa- 
culty in  the  habits  of  the  animal,  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  observe,  although 
I  iiave  devoted  some  time  and  attention 
to  tlie  subject  whilst  engaged  in  watch- 
ing the  habits  of  tins  class  of  the 
Atalcpha.     On  attempting  to  jircscrvc 
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tl)ein  in  a  dried  state,  the  bladder  did 
not  collapse  unless  accidentally  injured  ; 
to  which  they  seem  to  be  very  liable  if 
touched  when  placed  for  the  purpose  of 
desiccation.  On  placing  one  near  a 
lighted  candle,  after  it  had  been  eight 
or  ten  hours  out  of  the  water,  the  air 
within  became  rarificd,  could  be  felt  ex- 
nanding-  in  the  bladder,  and  at  last 
ijurst  with  an  exj>losive,  but  not  power- 
ful, sound.  This  certainly  must  be  suf- 
ficient to  demonstrate  that  no  aperture 
exists  by  which  the  air  could  escape, 
either  at  the  will  or  upon  the  death  of 
the  animal. 

At  noon  the  net  contained  several 
small  Sa/pa,  of  a  beautiful  pink  colour, 
and  several  Pfn/salia. 

At  8  P.M.  T  found  in  the  towing-net, 
among  several  small  Physulia,  some 
fine  specimens  of  Hijalcea  tridentata, 
Hi/alcea,  apparently  of  adiffercntspccies. 

On  tlie  18th  of"  February,  latitude 
21  deg.  57  miu.  S.,  and  longitude  I  deg. 
5  min.  E.  Two  very  fine  Alhicores 
were  captured  in  the  morning.  At  6  p.m. 
on  hauling  in  the  net,  T  found  it  con- 
taining a  very  large  quantity  of  a  small 
Salpa,  of  a  delicate  pink  colour ;  among 
which  were  several  transparent  animals, 
of  a  serpentine  form,  in  some  degree  re- 
sembling embryo  fish. 


ON  MAGENDIE'S  THEORY  OF  THE 
SOUNDS  OF  THE  HEART; 

Tuv   Letters  addressed     to     the    Academy     of 
Sciences, 

By  M.  BoriLLAUD, 

Professor  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  &c. 

Letter  I. —  In  reply  to  the  First  Part 
of  31.  Magendie^s  Memoir  *. 

The  problem  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart 
has  for  some  time  eng-aged  the  attention 
of  physiologists  and  physicians.  In 
one  of  the  late  sittings  of  the  Academy, 
a  memoir  was  read  on  the  subject  by  one 
of  your  most  distinguished  members — M. 
Magendie.  However  simple  and  ingeni- 
ous the  theory  of  this  celebrated  phy- 
siologist, I  must  confess  that  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  :  it  only,  at  best,  raises 
a  doubt  of  that  theory  which  attributes 

•  Med.  Gai.  present  volume,  p.  440. 


the  double  sound  to  the  ])lay  of  the 
valves.  It  was  with  a  view  to  remove 
the  uncertainty  thus  thrown  on  a  ques- 
tion which  has  been  for  some  years  an 
object  of  attentive  study  with  me,  that 
I  had  recourse  to  direct  experiment ; 
and  the  fi)llowing  are  tiie  results  which 
I  arrived  at. 

Yesterday,  the  23d  February,  1834, 
I  laid  bare  the  heart  of  a  strong  healthy 
cock,  having  previously  explored  the 
double  sound  of  the  organ.  I  heard  the 
sounds  while  the  heart  was  still  envelop- 
ed in  the  pericardium,  and  after  that 
membrane  was  removed.  I  heard  them 
with  the  naked  ear,  and  also  with  the 
stethoscope  :  I  repeated  the  trial  several 
times,  and  I  can  a\er  that  I  very  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  double  sound,  or  tic-tac 
of  the  heart,  though  there  was  no  sort  of 
contact  between  the  organ  and  the 
parietes  of  the  chest, — none  whatever 
between  it  and  the  sternum.  I  even 
placed  a  pretty  thick  piece  of  linen 
between  my  ear  and  the  heart,  to  avoid 
the  blood  flowing- from  the  wound, — and 
still  I  heard  the  double  sound  :  in  the 
latter  case,  however,  it  was  as  if  muffled 
(voile.)  '' 

T  observed  that  the  friction  of  the 
heart  against  the  end  of  the  stethoscope 
produced  a  particular  noise ;  but  so  dif- 
ferent from  tliat  of  the  tic-tac,  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  confounding  them. 
I  removed  the  heart  from  the  chest,  hav- 
ing divided  all  the  vessels  by  which  it 
is,  as  it  were,  suspended ;  and  it  conti- 
nued to  pulsate  for  some  moments, 
either  spontaneously,  or  by  the  influence 
of  an  artificial  excitement.  These  pul- 
sations in  vacuo  (a  vide),  so  to  speak, 
were  not  accompanied  by  any  sound. 
The  cock,  by  the  way,  still  continued  to 
live  for  some  moments  after  the  excision 
of  his  heart. 

I  repeated  the  same  experiment  on 
two  rabbits  of  moderate  strength,  and  it 
was  attended  by  the  same  results ;  that 
is  to  say,  I  heard  the  sounds  of  the  heart 
perfectly,  after  the  organ  had  ceased  to 
have  any  connexion  with  the  walls  of  the 
chest.  T  would  merely  add  that  T  did  not 
notice  very  distinctly  in  the  cock  the 
contraction  of  the  auricles;  but  in  the 
rabbits  I  did  so  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner:  the  contractions,  however,  were 
certainly  better  marked  in  the  appen- 
dages of  the  auricles  than  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  draw  any 
decisive  inference  from  these  exnerx- 
ments,  which  arc  at  variance  with  tliose 
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ofoneof  die  first  physiolog-ists  of  the  ag-e; 
but  I  am  desirous  of  submitting  them 
to  the  judo-ment  of  the  academy,  as  well 
as  to  M.  Magendie  himself. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  observe, 
that  the  results  of  the  examination  of 
the  sounds  of  the  heart,  as  I  have  ob- 
tained them,  only  tend  to  confirm  me  in 
the  opinion  that  the  double  sound  is 
principally  owing  to  the  play  of  the 
■valves;  and  that  the  ingenious  system 
of  M  Magendie  cannot  be  admitted 
without  some  reserve  and  drawback. 
Dr.  Ho])e's  experiments,  I  may  add,  on 
larg-er  animals,  as  on  the  ass,  are  ])er- 
fectl}'  conformable  to  those  I  have  just 
now  described. 


Letter  II. — In    reply   to    the   Second 
Part  of  M.  Magendie's  Memoir  *. 

The  indulgence  with  which  my  first 
letter  was  received  by  the  Academy,  in- 
duces me  to  follow  it  up  by  some  re- 
marks also  on  the  second  j)art  of  M. 
Magendie's  Memoir  on  the  Sounds  of 
the  Heart.  I  trust  that  both  the  aca- 
demy' and  the  author  of  the  memoir  will 
excuse  an  imjiortunity  ^^  hich  is  ground- 
ed simply  on  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject and  an  anxious  desire  to  ascertain 
the  truth.  Although  I  have  been  occu- 
pied for  ten  3'ears  with  tlie  problem  of 
living  acoustics  now  treated  by  M. 
Magendie,  it  is  not  without  hesitation 
that  I  venture  to  offer  some  objections 
to  the  ingenious  theory  of  this  illustri- 
ous ])hysiologist. 

Previously  to  examining  the  princijial 
facts  contained  in  the  second  ])art  of  the 
memoir,  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of 
mentioning  that  there  is  at  least  a  tri])le 
source  of  anorraal  sounds  of  the  heart. 

1.  The  first  cause  of  irregularity  in 
the  heart's  sounds  arises  from  organic 
lesions  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
heart,  and  of  the  valves  round  which  it 
is  reflected.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  lesions  consists  of  different  kinds 
of  induration  of  the  valves,  with  more 
or  less  of  conti-action  in  the  apertures  to 
which  they  are  adapted  By  these 
there  is  produced  sucli  an  impediment  to 
the  course  of  the  blood  through  tlie 
heart,  that  the  various  well-known  bel- 
lows-sound, rasp,  and  saw,  and  file 
sound,  as  well  as  occasionally  a  chirp- 
ing or  whistling  noise,  as  of  a  bird, 
(which,  I  believe,  T  was  the  first  to  dis- 

*  Med.  Gaz.  878,  ante. 


cover,)  are  all  generally  traceable  to 
this  cause. 

2.  From  lesions  of  the  pericardium. 
Thus,  for  example,  when  the  opposite  sur- 
faces of  this  sac  have  become  wrinkled, 
uneven,  and  in  some  sort  rough,  there 
arises  in  the  reciprocal  movements  of  tlie 
one  against  the  other  a  rubbing"  noise ; 
and  hence  that  diffused  and  superficial 
rasp  sound,  or  that  crackling,  as  of  new 
leatlier,  wliich  is  lieard  in  certain  cases 
of  pericarditis.  Effusions  in  the  peri- 
cardium also  modify  in  another  manner 
the  sounds  of  the  heart;  they  dull  them, 
and  make  them  seem  more  distant,  &c. 
I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which,  owing 
to  an  ossiform  concretion  on  the  surface 
of  the  pericaidium,  there  was,  during 
the  whole  time  tlie  patient  was  under 
our  care,  a  grating- — a  bruit  de  raclement 
very  distinctly  marked. 

3.  Lesions  of  tlie  muscular  substance 
of  the  heart  itself,  or  of  its  exciting  prin- 
ciple, constitute  the  third  source  of  ano- 
malous sounds.  Owing  to  lesions  of 
this  kind,  the  pulsation  of  the  heart 
against  the  walls  of  the  chest  is  in  some 
instances  augmented,  in  others  en- 
feebled. As  this  pulsation  only  takes 
place,  in  general,  during-  the  systole,  it 
is  to  this  that  the  anormal  sounds  in  this 
division  are  to  be  refen-ed.  In  a  consi- 
derable number  of  patients,  especially 
of  meagre  habit,  I  have  often  heard, 
and  caused  others  to  hear,  a  clear  sil- 
very tinkling-  sound,  depending,  beyond 
question,  upon  tlie  shock  of  the  heart 
against  tliat  ]iart  of  the  chest  to  which 
the  ear  is  applied. 

We  shall  now  see  whether  these 
anormal  sounds,  tlius  produced,  are  fa- 
vourable or  unfavourable  as  arguments 
for  M.  ^Magendie's  system.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  sounds 
of  the  rasp,  the  saw,  the  bellows,  &c.— 
which  modif)-  so  thoroughly, not  merely 
the  force  or  intensity,  but  the  very  cha- 
racter of  the  tic-tac,  and  « liich  consti- 
tute our  first  variety  or  valvular  lesion — 
these  cannot  support  the  new  thcor%'. 
In  fact,  if  the  double  sound  of  the  heart 
really  depend  on  a  double  shock  ag-ainst 
the  chest,  why  does  it  not  continue  in 
its  proper  form,  instead  of  assuming 
those  varieties  of  the  rasp,  saw,  &c.  ? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sounds  of  the 
saw,  rasp,  and  bellows,  are  only  modifi- 
cations of  the  normal  tic-tac,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  conclude  tliat  the  latter 
depends  on  tlie  play  of  the  valves,  and 
on  tlie  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
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apertures  ^vhich  these  serve  to  close, 
since  it  is  owiiio-to  lesions  of  these  parts 
that  the  modifications  of  the  double 
sound  must  be  attributed  ?  M.  Magen- 
die,  it  is  true,  admits  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  orifices  sometimes  impedes 
tlie  first  shock,  sometimes  the  second  ; 
and  tliat  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that 
tlie  absence  of  the  first  sound  must  be 
assig'ned  in  one  case,  and  of  the  second 
in  another.  But  I  will  venture  to  af- 
firm, with  all  deference  for  the  experi- 
mental tact  of  M.  Magendie,  that  I 
have  met  with  above  fifty  cases  of  con- 
traction of  the  orifices,  in  wliich  the  or- 
gan, far  from  having  ceased  to  strike 
against  the  ])recordial  region,  struck 
against  it  with  augmented  force.  Thus, 
then,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  modifi- 
cations in  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  aris- 
ing from  lesions  of  the  valves,  cannot 
he  put  forward  as  lending  the  least  sup- 
port to  the  new  theory. 

In  the  next  place,  the  sounds  result- 
ing from  the  different  lesions  of  the  pe- 
ricardium are  equally  distant  from  su])- 
porting  M.  Magendie's  views.  To 
mention  only  the  phenomena  arising 
from  effusion  into  the  sac,  has  it  not 
been  demonstrated  by  numerous  facts 
and  observations,  that  the  double  sound 
is  heard,  enfeebled,  and  as  it  were  afar 
off,  although  the  heart  can  no  longer 
strike,  or,  so  to  speak,  percuss  the  ])re- 
cordial  region?  Just  now,  in  fact,  I 
have  met  with  a  case  completely  con- 
firmatory of  this  observation. 

And  lastly,  to  revert  to  the  anormal 
sounds  of  the  third  category.  Tn  those 
cases  in  which  the  heart  pulsates  strong- 
ly enough  to  produce  a  peculiar  sound, 
the  tintement  metallique,  for  exam})le, 
there  is  no  hindrance  to  the  hearing- 
also,  at  the  same  time,  the  double  sound. 
The  tinkling  is  therefore  a  sujjeradd- 
ed  sound,  accidental,  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  normal  tic-tac.  Besides, 
this  sound  is  simple,  and  only  takes 
place  duiing-  the  systole,  while  the 
sound  of  the  heart  is  double :  conse- 
quently, it  is  impossible  to  rest  the 
theory  of  M.  Magendie  on  this  fact. 
That  proof  on  which  our  celebrated 
physiologist  seems  to  ])lace  most  reli- 
ance, for  the  triumph  of  his  doctrine,  is 
the  absence  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart 
in  considerable  hypertrophy  of  that 
organ,  where  the  volume  has  become 
so  great  that  no  interval  is  left  between 
it  and  the  chest.  There  is  in  this  case, 
according  to  M,  Magendie,  no  shock 


properly  so  called;  there  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  no  sound. 

I  am  ready  to  allow,  that  if  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  hypertre])liy  m  ere 
always  such  as  they  are  described  by 
M.  Magendie,  his  system  would  be,  if 
r.ot  more  certain,  at  least  more  proba- 
ble. But  they  are  far  otherwise.  I 
ha^e  met  with  above  two  hundred 
cases  of  hypertrojihy,  and  I  am  bound 
to  declare  that  I  have  alvvaj's  heard, 
and  that  very  distinctly,  the  sounds  of 
the  heart  in  every  one  of  them,  modi- 
fied, according-  to  the  complications 
present,  either  with  respect  to  their 
intensity,  their  nature,  and,  so  to  speak, 
tlieir  timbre,  "  every  time  the  ventri- 
cles contract  and  dilate ;  when  the  blood 
])enetrates  them  and  is  expelled  ;  wheji 
the  hand,  applied  to  the  precordial  re- 
gion, experiences  Violent  im])ulses  ;  and 
when  the  thorax  itself  is  raised  in  a  re- 
markable manner." 

For  my  part,  then,  I  must  only  con- 
clude by  observing,  that  the  theory  of 
M.  Magendie  on  the  sounds  of  the 
heart,  however  ingenious  it  may  be,  and 
however  im])osing  the  authority  of  its 
learned  inventor  and  advocate,  fails  in 
supplying-  as  good  an  account  of  the 
anormal  sounds  as  that  theory  does 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning 
to  the  Academy  in  my  former  letter,  and 
which  assigns  as  the  cause  of  the  tic-tac, 
or  double  sound  of  tlie  heart,  the  play 
of  the  valves  and  the  passage  of^  the 
blood  through  the  apertures  of  the 
organ. 

August  25,  1834. 


CASES  OF  LITHOTRITY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Should  the  following-  selection  of  cases 
in  lithotrity  be  deemed  of  sufficient  in- 
terest, for  insertion  in  your  publication, 
they  are  entirely  at  your  service. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Edgar  A.  Spilsbury,  M.R.C.S. 

•\Valsall,  Sept.  14,  1834. 

Richard  Hardin,  bordering  on  eighty 
years  of  age,  had  been  for  fifteen  years 
afflicted  with  stone:  his  sufferings  de- 
termined him  to  seek  relief  in  lithotrity. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  16,  assisted  by  my 
friends,  Mr.  Hollaiul,  surgeon,  of  Can- 
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nock,  and  Mr.  Dehanc,  surg'eon,  of 
Wolverhampton,  the  bladder  was  in- 
jected, and  the  percussor  was  intro- 
duced. The  stone  was  readily  f^rasped, 
and  the  scale  of  the  instrument  indicated 
its  diameter  full  one  inch  and  a  half. 
Owing-  to  its  compactness,  it  was  not 
until  twenty  minutes  forcible  hammer- 
ing' that  disintegration  was  eftccted ; 
but  the  vice  and  percussor  being  com- 
pletely adjusted,  no  pain  was  expe- 
rienced from  this  violent  part  of  the 
operation. 

U])  to  the  Sunday  following,  not  any 
unfavourable  symptoms  were  apparent, 
l»ut  much  pulverized  sand,  and  portions 
of  tlie  size  of  a  split  pea,  had  by  urine 
been  voided.  On  that  evening  a  shiver- 
ing fit  set  in,  and  the  following'  day, 
Monday,  at  12  o'clock,  a  coated  tongue 
and  unfavourable  pulse  left  no  hope  of 
the  patient's  safetv. 

The  bladder  was  again  injected,  and 
many  pieces  of  an  inch  and  five  lines 
were  broken  up :  symptoms  of  exhaus- 
tion being- apparent,  the  patient  was  put 
to  bed;  and  at  6  o'clock,  a.m.  the  fol- 
lowing- morning,  he  expired. 

The  operation  of  injection  is  painful, 
and  occasionally  the  bladder  contracts 
upon  the  percussor,  w  ith  spasms. 

Mr.  Holland  conducted  the  examina- 
tion, and  thus  writes: — "  By  strenuous 
exertions,  T  gaiiicd  permission  to  exa- 
mine the  bladder.  The  walls  were 
thickened  to  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  in- 
ternally much  corrugated.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  vestige  of  inflammation 
or  abrasion  of  the  internal  coat;  but 
just  above  the  pubes,  between  the  coals 
of  the  bladder,  was  an  ccchymosed  patch, 
the  size  of  a  siiilling-;  within,  lay  about 
two  drachms  of  puherized  phosphatic 
calculus,  many  pieces  the  size  of  a  split 
pea,  and  three  portions  the  size  of  a 
small  marble.  The  kidneys  were  not 
examined." 

Such  was  the  result  of  a  ease  by  no 
means  fitted  for  lithotrity.  The  size  of 
the  stone,  and  the  sinking-  state   of  tlie 

Iiaticnt  from  long  disease,  forbade  it ; 
)ut  I  must  atiirm,  it  was  an  operation 
unattended  with  severe  pain. 

For  the  selection  of  the  following' 
successful  case  I  am  indebted  to  E.  De- 
hanc, Esq.  who,  in  a  letter  to  me,  begged 
I  would  transmit  his  statement,  accom- 
panied by  my  own,  for  publication.  I 
give  it  in  his  own  words. 

"  William  Cours,  let.  56,  a  healthy 
labourer,  employed  by  J.  Hellier,  Esq. 


Barnehurst  estate,  near  Wolverhampton, 
became  my  patient  in  the  montn  of 
June.  His  complaint,  a  difficulty  of 
passing  his  urine,  « ith  frequent  reten- 
tion. When  distended,  the  bladder  was 
highly  sensitive,  and  relief  g-ained  by 
the  use  of  the  catheter  Sus])ecting-  the 
existence  of  calculus,  I  sounded  him, 
and  proved  its  presence.  T  considered 
this  a  fit  case  for  lithotrity,  and  men- 
tioned my  opinion  to  my  fnend,  Mr. 
Spilsbury,  of  Walsall,  who  had  recently 
made  use  of  Baron  Heurteloup's  instru- 
ments and  apparatus  upon  a  patient  in 
his  neig-hbourhood.  On  my  solicitation 
he  saw  the  case,  and  agreed  with  me  in 
opinion  as  to  its  eligibility  and  fitness  to 
be  sulnnitted  to  the  Baron's  process. 

"  Wednesday,  the  20th  August,  Mr. 
Spilsbury,  assisted  by  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Coleman,  and  myself,  ])roceeded  with 
the  o])eration. 

"  The  patient  being  sounded,  and  the 
stone  felt,  he  was  ])laced  on  the  Baron's 
bed,  and  the  bladder  injected  :  the  per- 
cussor was  then  easily  and  gently  passed 
into  the  bladder,  and  the  stone  imme- 
diately seized,  the  graduated  scale  of  the 
instrument  indicating  nearly  six  of  the 
spaces,  shewing  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion, —  a  small  stone;  and,  as  was 
afterwards  proved,  composed  of  lithic 
acid.  The  vice  was  now  firmly  fixed  ; 
the  percussor  adjusted  to  it:  five  mode- 
rate taps  with  the  hannner  crushed  the 
stone,  and  the  operation  was  over  in  a 
iaw  minutes.  Our  patient  expressed  his 
intention  of  going  to  the  harvest  field, 
but  was  put  to  bed,  and  kept  there. 

"  The  bladder  was  « ashed  ovit,  and 
some  particles  came  away;  and,  in  a 
few  days,  many  fragments  passed  with 
the  urine.  He  has  now  resumed  his 
employment,  being  quite  recovered,  and 
free  from  any  inconvenience. 

"  It  may  Ije  observed  that  this  opera- 
tion was  unattended  with  any  pain,  ex- 
cepting from  that  caused  by  the  injec- 
tion of  the  bladder.  The  patient  was 
not  sensible  of  any  increase  from  the 
crushing." 

Having  within  the  last  six  Acars  per- 
formed the  operation  of  lithotrity  thirteen 
times,  and  one  case  only  being  unsuc- 
cessful, (an  encysted  stone  being  re- 
moved,) owing-  to  an  abscess  having- 
burst  among  the  bowels  from  the  kidney 
on  the  third  day  when  the  patient  sud- 
denly sunk,  entitles  me  to  a  hearing  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  operation. 
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The  g-reat  evil  of  litliotomy,  in  my 
opinion,  is  tlie  ini])erfect  restoration  of" 
the  apparatus  of  the  bladder;  for,  let  the 
case  be  as  successful  as  it  will,  there 
most  frequently  is  a  defect — an  occa- 
sional drilibling'.  This  does  not  depend 
on  the  licaling-  of  the  external  iut  ision 
in  ten  days  or  five  weeks;  or  a  small 
opening  into  the  bladder,  or  an  extended 
one;  neither  on  much  or  little  violence 
exerted  in  extraction ;  or  whether  you 
make  use  of  the  gorg'et  or  the  knife;  or 
the  straight-grooved  or  curved  staff*.  If 
you  make  the  opening  very  low  down  in 
the  membranous  part  under  the  pubes, 
and  leave,  as  you  ought,  the  upper  part 
whole,  still,  in  all  these  cases,  we  do  not 
make  the  valvular  apparatus  quite  per- 
fect, except  in  the  horizontal  position  in 
bed,  where  the  bladder  is  perfectly  re- 
tentive. It  is  the  hanging  down  of  the 
penis  that  favours  the  jet,  and  this  would 
suggest  its  being-  kept  with  the  g-lans  con- 
fined upwards.  With  children,  however, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  this. 

Do  away  with  this  evil,  and  lithoto- 
my, I  should  say,  will  never  yield  to  li- 
thotrity,  except  in  the  early  formation  of 
stone.  In  such  a  case  as  that  of  Corns,  it 
is  a  beautiful  adaptation  of  mechanism; 
its  success  triumphant ;  and  should 
stone  nevei-  be  sufl'ered  to  get  large,  by 
the  application  of  lithotrity  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  lithotomy. 

ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  MERITS 

OF 

DR.    BELLINGERI'S   AND     SIR    C. 

BELL'S  WRITINGS 

and  opinions  on  the  fl  notions  of  the 

fifth  and  seventh  pairs  of 

cerebral  nerves. 

By    G.    Negri,  M.D. 

[Coatiuued  from  p.  835.] 

Concluding  Remarks  on  the  Physiology 

of   the    Fifth    Pair     of    Cerebral 

Nerves. 

With  the  last  article  has  been  brought 

to  a  conclusion  the  ex])osition  of  Bel- 

*  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  extremely 
desirable  in  all  cases  to  open  the  urethra  very  low 
down,  from  the  external  woun'l  readily  healing, 
and  from  having  observed  that  some  cases  healed 
in  ten  days,  whilst  others  were  protracted  to  live 
weeks  ;  though  some  cases  were  retentive  in  three 
days,  and  the  natural  passage  restored  ;  but  then, 
again,  how  much  violence  the  perineum  suffers, 
and  yet  gets  well ;  whilst  the  upper  part  of  the 
urethra,  from  slight  causes,  gives  great  consti- 
tutional disturbance.  In  a  conversation  on  this 
subject  with  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  he  agreed  with  me, 
and  referred  me  to  his  opinions  stated  in  his  work. 

366. — XIV. 


lingeri's  doctrine  on  the  complete  jdiy- 
siology  of  the  fifth  pair  of  cerebral 
nerves.  In  doing  this,  I  endeavoured 
impartially  to  select  tlie  most  important 
parts,  leaving  out  only  tiiose  which  I 
considered  either  of  little  or  of  no  mate- 
rial importance  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  subject;  and,  witli  the  view 
of  avoiding-  any  misrepresentation  ou 
my  part,  I  thought  it  better  to  give 
Bellingeri's  opinions  in  the  original 
language. 

Now  it  remains  for  the  impartial  and 
enlightened  2>art  of  the  English  medical 
profession  to  judge  of  their  real  merits, 
a.id  of  that  of  the  question  in  general. 
They  will  now  also  be  able  to  see  more 
clearly  if  Mr.  Alexander  Shaw  was  in 
any  way  justified  in  advancing-,  against 
Bellingeri  and  his  doctrine  on  the  fifth, 
the  following  hazardous  statements:  — 

"  Bellingeri recklessly   made  a 

bold  guess  at  what  its  functions  (of  the 
o-anglionic  jjortion)  ought  to  be ;  he 
failed  in  his  conjecture  :  he  pronounced 
it  to  be  at  once  the  lierve  of  motion  and 
of  sensation  :  he  has  thus  thrown  a 
cloud  of  error  over  his  only  correct 
statement  (viz.  of  having  called  the 
smaller  portion  a  nerve  of  motion).  We 
admire  Paletta  for  his  philosophical  cau- 
tion and  forbearance,  as  well  as  for 
being  the  originator  of  the  idea.  We 
must  decline  placing  confidence  in  any 
assertion  of  Bellingeri'^. ^^  "  This  lucky 
foreigner — neither  making  experiments 
on  the  fifth  pair,  nor  on  the  spinal 
nerves,  nor  hitting  upon  the  true  Junc- 
tions of  the  nerve  in  question,  but  keep- 
ing all  things  in  their  pristine  con- 
fusion—has g-ained  the  unqualified  ap- 
jilause  of  his  reviewer;  nay,  he  is  held 
upas  one  injuriously  dealt  with  by  tlie 
whole  profession  f ." 

I  do  not  know,  indeed,  how  Mr. 
Alexander  Shaw  can  venture  to  insist  so 
much  on  the  experiments  of  .Sir  Charles 
Bell,  performed,  more  particularly,  on 
the  fifth,  and  find  such  great  fault 
because  "  Mr.  Bellingeri,"  as  he  says, 
"  has  not  been  at  the  pains  to  make  a 
single  experiment. ;{:" 

AVere  it  not  at  ])resent  generally 
kno«n,  and  even  by  Sir  Charles  Bell 
himself  candidly  admitted,  tliat  the  first 
conclusions  drawn  from  thein  were  not 
entirely  correct,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
enter  here  on  such   a  delicate  subject. 


*  Med.  Gaz.  July  19,  p.  5fi3. 
t  Id.  p.  f.6J.        t  Id.p.  66i. 
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It  was,  in  (act,  from  the  experiment  ou 
the  very  Siime  infm-orbital  branch  of  the 
fifth  that  Sir  Charles  Bell  was  princi- 
pally led  into  error  in  ascribing  to  it 
botli  a  po\ver  of  motion  and  sensation ; 
Avhcn  Bcllengeri,  on  t'le  contrary, 
brouglit  forward  as  a  ])atlioloo-ical  ar"-n- 
ment,  to  prove  tliat  the  ganglionic  por- 
tion of  the  fifth  was  not  a  nerve  of  mo- 
tion, the  division  of  the  same  branch 
performed  in  instances  of  neiiralyia  fa- 
cialis,  which  was  not  followed  by  para- 
lysis of  the  muscles  of  the  face. 

But,  after  all,  the  best  answer  I  can 
g-ive  to  jVJr.  A.  Shaw  is  in  Sir  Charles 
Bell's  own  words:  —  "Experiments," 
says  he,  "  may  take  a  colour  from  the 
preconceiv  ed  idea,  but  accurate  investi- 
gation of  the  structure  will  not  deceive 
us." — (Last  work,  p.  133.)  "  Experi- 
ments have  never  been  the  means  oi  dis- 
covery ;  and  a  survey  of  what  has  been 
attempted  of  late  in  physiology  will 
prove  that  opening-  of  living  animals 
las  done  more  to  perpetuate  error  than 
to  confirm  the  just  views  taken  from 
the  study  of  anatomy  and  natural  mo- 
tions."-^ (P.  218.)  '"  I  have  had  re- 
course to  experiments,  not  to  form  my 
own  o])inions,  but  to  impress  them  upon 
others." — (Id.)  "  I  feel  a  hesitation 
when  I  reason  upon  any  other  ground 
than  on  the  facts  of  anatoinv." — (Id. 
p.  237.) 

These  were  Sir  Charles  Bell's  opi- 
nions on  the  subject  of  experiments, 
brought  forward  at  different  times  after 
the  presentation  of  his  first  paper  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  1821,  and  evidently 
expressing  the  important  result  of  his 
own  experience. 

It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  Sir 
Charles  Bell  had  not,  at  a  former  pe- 
riod, directed  his  particular  attention  to 
the  minute  anatomy  of  the  fifth  nerve. 
Had  he  not  had  his  mind  so  much  en- 
gaged with  his  favourite  theory  of  the 
respiratory  nerves,  and  not  been  satisfied 
merely  with  the  analogy  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  and  the  fifth,  by  its  double  ori- 
gin and  ganglion,  be  would  never  have, 
as  he  stated  in  his  last  paper,  read  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society  in  May  1829, 
"  attributed  to  one  of  its  branches  a 
function  which  belongs  to  another 
branch  of  the  same  nerve." — (Last  work, 
p.  94.)  Of  this  very  branch  he  had  said 
before,  in  his  first  paper  in  1821 :  "  I 
am  unable  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
muscular  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  go 
exclusively  to  the  muscles  of  the  jaws, 


and  not  at  all  to  those  of  the  cheeks." — 
Ibid.  p.  82. 

It  is,  in  fact,  only  in  his  last  paper, 
already  mentioned,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  nine  years  from  the  first,  that  Sir 
Ciiarles  13eli  gave  a  short  description  of 
the  smaller  or  muscular  portion  of  the 
fifth,  together  with  a  plate,  which  mere- 
ly shews  its  appearance  in  the  face  and 
its  principal  ramifications  to  the  different 
muscles  of  the  jaws;  and  just  forty-five 
years  after  Paletta  had  published  his 
classical  work  on  the  yervus  Crotaphi- 
ticits  et  Buccinatorins,  with  plates  only 
to  be  compared  to  those  of  Scarpa,  and 
had  called  it  a  nerve  of  voluntari/ 
viotion. 

[This  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  smaller  portion  of  the 
fifth  nerve  is  not  surprising-,  since  we 
see  tliat  Mr.  Mayo  also,  in  1829,  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Outlines  of  Physio- 
logy, had  stated,  p.  335  —  "  In  pursu- 
ing this  subject,  I  was  led  to  observe, 
that  there  were  muscles  which  received 
no  brandies  from  ixwj  nerve  but  the 
fiftii ;  these  muscles  are  the  niasseter, 
tlie  temporal,  the  two  pterygoids,  and 

the  circumHexus  palati After  some 

careful  dissection,  in.  the  greater  part  of 
which  I  afterwards  foand  that  I  had 
been  anticipated  bt/  Paletta,  I  made  out 
that  the  smaller  fasciculus  of  the  fiftli  is 
entirely  consumed  upon  the  supply  of 
the  muscles  I  have  named."  Tins  im- 
partial author  has  thus  for  the  first  time 
given  credit  to  Paletta,  more  explicitly 
than  any  other  in  this  country,  for  his 
careful  inquiries  on  the  minute  anatomy 
of  this  pait  of  the  fifth  nerve.] 

What  were  the  consequences  of 
neglecting  this  important  inquiry  on  the 
minute  anatomical  distribution  of  the 
fifth,  may  be  known  better  by  the  candid 
statements  that  Sir  Charles  Bell  ex- 
posed in  his  last  paper.  "  Conceiving 
(says  he)  that  there  must  be  such  an  ac- 
cordance (between  the  motions  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  cheeks  in  mastication), 
and  contemplating  the  roots  of  the  fifth 
])air,  and  their  distinct  functions,  I  had 
imagined  that  this  office  was  performed 
by  the  branches  of  the  second  division 
of  the  fifth:  but  finding  that  the  con- 
nexion between  the  motor  root  and  the 
superior  maxillary  nerve  proved  to  be 
only  by  cellular  texture,  and  consider- 
ing the  affirmation  of  M.  Magendie 
and  those  who  followed  him — that  the 
infra-orbital  branch  had  no  influence 
upon  the  lips — I  prosecuted   with  more 
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interest  the  ramus  hnccimdis  lahialis." — 
(Last  work,  p.  104.)  This  curious  fact 
(of  the  fifth  'oeiu(j  not  ouiy  the  nerve  of 
sen.sil/iliti/  to  the  head  rnid  ffe,  hut  a 
muscular  nerve  to  tlie  muscles  oj  the 
jaws  active  in  mastication),  orijiMiiallv 
(lra\Mi  from  anatomy  (/  sftould  rather 
say  from  analogy),  and  now  confirmed 
by  it,  bad  nearly  been  obscured  l)y  ex- 
periment: since  the  external  brandies  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  those  most  exposed  to 
tbe  experimenter,"- are  not  muscular." — 
(Ibid.  p.  107.)  "I  am  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge  here  tbe  conection  by  M.  Ma- 
g-endie,  in  reoard  to  tbe  office  of  the 
suborbital  division  of  this  nerve,  since 
it  has  given  occasion  to  the  revisal  of 
the  anatoni}-." — (Ibid.) 

Nor  bad  a  more  diligent  attention 
been  paid  to  tbe  minute  anatomy  of  tbe 
larg"er])ortion  of  the  same  ner\e;  since 
we  i'ound,  in  Sir  Charles  Bell's  filth  pa- 
])er,  lead  before  the  Royal  Society,  in 
February  1826,  tbe  following-statements : 
— "  For  a  time  I  believed  that  tbe 
fifth  nerve,  which  is  tbe  sensitive 
nerve  of  the  bead  and  face,  did  not  ter- 
minate in  the  substance  of  the  muscles, 
but  only  passed  tlnougb  them  to  the 
skin."-'(7f/.  p.  228.) 

"  Still  dissection  did  not  authorise 
that  conclusion.  I  traced  the  sensitive 
nerves  into  tbe  sul)stauce  of  the  mnscles  : 
I  found  that  tbe  fifth  pair  was  distri- 
buted niore  profusely  to  tbe  muscles 
tb:in  to  the  skin  ;  and  that,  estimating- 
all  the  nerves  g-iven  to  tlie  muscles,  tbe 
greater  jtortion  belonged  to  tbe  fifth,  or 
sensitive  nerve,  and  smaller  portion  to 
tiie  seventh,  or  motor  nerve.  On  re- 
ferring- to  the  best  authorities,  as  Meckel, 
and  my  excellent  precej-.tor  Monro.,  tlie 
extremities  of  the  fifth  were  described 
by  them  as  going  into  tbe  muscles ;  so 
that  of  this  fact  there  cannot  be  a  doubt." 
— (W.  p.  229.) 

Belling-eri,  then,  bad  not  performed 
any  experiments  on  the  fifth,  probably 
because,  by  its  intricate  distrii)ution 
and  connexions  with  other  nerves,  he 
niigbt  have  been  induced  to  draw  er- 
roneous deductions  i'rom  them  ;  be  bad 
not  paid,  at  that  time,  a  particular 
attention,  or  perfonned  any  exj)eriment, 
on  the  spinal  nen  es,  because  the 
principal  object  of  bis  inquiries  was 
to  establish  tbe  g-cneral  pathology 
and  therapeutic  of  tbe  Neuralgia  fa- 
cialis. Instead  of  that,  he  had  first 
mftst  minutely  stndie-d  tbe  anatomy  of 
all   the  nerves  of  the  face;  and  of  the 


fifth,  in  particular,  be  has  given  to  the 
public,  in  181«,  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  elaborate  monographs,  both  in 
point  of  anatom}' and  erudition,  of  that 
important  nerve  of  tbe  face.  Of  all  t/f 
tiiem  he  has  searched  their  leal  original 
roots  into  the  iuost  recondite  parts  of 
the  enceplialon  ;  and  Irom  this  source, 
and  from  their  distribution  to  tbe  dif- 
ferent ]>arts  and  org-ans  of  the  face,  as 
well  as  iiom  their  iiinctions,  botb  in  a 
state  of  health  and  disease,  he  has  at- 
tempted to  establish  their  peculiar  phj- 
si<dogicaI  power.  In  doing  this  he  has 
always  ])roceeded  with  that  degree  of 
;;bilosophica]  caution,  whicli  is  charac- 
teristic of  men  of  leaining;  being  satis- 
fied of  having,  in  bis  attempt,  at  least 
arrived  at  probability,  if  not  certainty. 

Having  tlrjs  concluded  with  tbese 
remarks  tbe  plnsiology  of  tbe  fifth 
pair  of  cerebral  nerves,  I  shall  in  my 
next  article  proceed  to  the  not  les-s 
interesting-  subject  of  the  seventh  pair 
of  nerves. 

Si'i>teniber22,  1^34. 


OX  TIIE  FUNCTIONS   of  NERVES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Although  by  far  the  greatest  number 
of  muscles  receive  similar  nerves,  yet 
tliere  are  some  destined  for  jiaiticular 
functions  which  have  their  supply  from 
different  sources.  Thus  each  of  the 
tiiree  slender  muscles,  arising  from  the 
styloid  process,  receives  its  particular 
nerve.  This  arrangement  cannot  be 
mere  convenience,  as  either  of  the  nerves 
might  on  this  account  have  furnished 
branches  to  the  whole.  But  a  muscle 
may  perform  more  comjilex  functions, 
and  have  two  distinct  nerves  as  the 
digastric,  or  one  may  be  supplied  by 
two  nerves  conjoined,  as  the  cutaneous, 
omobyoideal,  and  others.  A  muscle  in 
the  face  may  also  receive  two  different 
nerves,  which  may  be  either  separate  or 
conjoined. 

The  superior  portion  of  the  digastric 
muscle  receives  a  branch  from  tbe  hard 
portion  of  the  seventh,  the  inferior  from 
tlie  inferior  dental  nerve.  If  the  in- 
ferior dental  nerve,  just  before  entering- 
the  jaw,  can  give  off  a  branch   for  ex- 
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citing"  muscular  action,  there  is  no  rea- 
son ^^hy  others  gi\en  by  it  to  tlie  mus- 
cular structure  of  tlie  lower  lip,  after  it 
has  emerged  from  tlie  foramen  near  the 
chin,  may  not  perform  similar  func- 
tions; and  if  it  have  this  power  in  the 
lower  lip,  wliy  should  not  branches  of 
the  infra-orbital  nerve,  terminating-  in 
the  upper-lip,  liave  the  same? 

Although  experimenters  have  decided 
that  the  infra-orbital  nerve  has  only 
sensiferous  faculties,  as  well  as  the  ter- 
mination of  the  inferior  maxillary  in  the 
lower-lip,  yet  if  brandies  of  a  nerve  be 
found  terminating'  in  muscle,  it  may  be 
reasonably  concluiled  that  they  exist 
for  exciting  and  controling  the  con- 
tractile fibres;  and  if  the  muscle  be 
complicated  as  those  of  the  lips,  and  re- 
ceives two  nerves,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  v,  by  it  may  not  be  excited  by 
each  of  them  for  any  particular  oc- 
casion. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  digastric 
muscle  is  supplied  by  two  nerves  iu 
the  same  manner  as  the  li]is.  In  it  the 
two  different  muscular  parts  are  seen 
receiving  different  nerves.  In  the  lips 
the  destination  of  the  different  nerves 
cannot  be  so  ])reciscly  determined,  but 
their  entire  separation  in  this  muscle  al- 
lows us  to  conclude  with  certainty  that 
more  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  have 
the  power  of  exciting-  muscular  action 
than  is  generally  allowed,  and  also  that 
tlie  two  portions  of  this  muscle  have  to 
perform  sejjarate  functions,  and  that  it  is 
employed  in  a  similar  capacity  to  those 
of  the  lips. 

In  the  sheep  there  is  a  very  slight 
communication  between  the  fiftli  and  the 
hard  portion  of  the  seventh;  so  that 
each  nerve  passes  almost  altogether  se- 
parate to  its  destination.  In  tlie  horse 
the  branch  of  the  third  trunk  of  the  fifth 
passing  behind  the  condyle  of  the  lower 
jaw, and  corresponding- with  that  g-ivingf 
off"  the  sujicrficial  temjioral  in  man,  is 
very  larg-c,  and  becomes  ultimately 
united  with  the  hard  portion ;  it  is 
much  less  in  the  calf,  and  becomes 
also  united  with  the  hard  2)ortion ;  but 
in  the  sheep,  the  communication,  when 
it  exists,  is  very  slight,  and  by  a  mere 
filament.  Now  this  branch  of  tlie  fifth 
in  the  sheep  is  distributed  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  levator  muscle  of  the  an- 
gle of  the  mouth  and  the  cutaneous 
muscle  of  the  face,  but  the  levator  also 
receives  filaments  from  the  hard  por- 
tion.    Branches  from  the  second  trunk 


of  the  fiftli  iu  this  animal  terminate  iu 
the  muscles  of  the  ui)pcr  lip,  and 
others  from  the  third  in  the  lower.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  trace  the  branches  of 
the  hard  portion  throug-hout  the  lips, 
so  as  to  determine  «hotlier  the  whole 
of  these  parts  is  sujiplied  by  its 
branches. 

In  the  calf,  the  branch  of  the  third 
trunk  of  the  fifth  passing  behind  the 
condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  before  its 
junction  with  the  bard  portion,  gives  oflf 
a  branch,  which  is  joined  by  one  from 
this  nerve,  and  is  then  distributed  to  the 
levator  muscle  of  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  ;  the  remaining  part  of  the 
branches  given  off"  from  this  nerve 
pass  to  the  cutaneous  muscle  and  skin. 

When  the  distribution  of  the  nerves 
of  the  face  in  the  sheej)  is  considered,  it 
must  be  concluded  that  the  fifth  and  the 
hard  portion  of  the  inoutli  are  connect- 
ed merely  for  symjiathy,  as  the  commu- 
nications between  the  two  are  so  slight; 
and  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the 
union  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  will  not 
anatomically  bear  a  comparison  with 
tliat  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  bundle 
of  each  spinal  nerve. 

The  nerve  of  the  fifth,  passing-  from 
behind  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
the  horse  and  ass,  has  been  conjectured 
to  be  a  nerve  of  sensation,  and  impart- 
ing this  quality  to  the  bard  portion. 
Ex"|>criments  have  been  made  to  prove 
that  it  is  so,  but  have  not  done  it  satis- 
factorily. This  nerve  in  the  sheep  is 
distributed  almost  entirely  on  muscles, 
as  previously  stated.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  maintained,  that  it  has  motiferous 
power  in  this  instance  ;  and  if  it  pro- 
duce sensation  altogether  in  man  and 
some  animals,  it  shows,  at  least,  that 
the  same  nerve  in  different  animals 
has  different  functions. 

It  has  been  su])poscd  that  a  sensife- 
rous nerve  is  required  for  the  functions 
of  the  muscles ;  this,  however,  need  not 
be  separated  from  the  motiferous.  But 
if  a  similar  branch  of  tlie  fifth  promote 
muscular  functions  in  one  animal,  and 
sensitive  in  another,  there  may  be  some 
difference  cither  at  tlie  origin  of  the 
nerve,  or  some  different  connexion  in 
different  animals.  The  ninth  alone  is 
sufficient  for  the  functions  of  some  mus- 
cles, and  therefore  the  branches  of  the 
cervical  nerves  cannot  be  joined  to  its 
descending  branch  for  merely  promoting 
muscular  functions. 

In  the  calf,  the  cutaneous  muscle  and 
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skin  above  the  eye-lid,  on  the  forehead, 
and  the  anterior  part  of  the  nose,  are 
supplied  bv  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  the 
brandies  of  wliicii  coniniiinicate  witli 
tlie  haid  ])ortion.  Lower  down  on  the 
nose  they  are  supplied  by  brandies  of 
the  infra-orbital  ncr\e  turned  upwards ; 
but  these  have  not  communicated  with 
the  hard  portion  before  they  are  given 
to  the  cutaneous  muscle.  It  ajijiears, 
therefore,  that  part  of  this  musde  is 
supjjlied  by  the  hard  portion,  and  part 
by  the  branches  of  the  fifth  ;  but  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  body,  the  cutaneous  mus- 
cle is  almost  entirely  supplied  by  the 
spinal  nerves.  Tiie  spinal  nerves  in 
man  terminate  at  last  altogether  on  the 
skin,  as  the  cutaneous  muscle  does  not 
exist  except  in  the  neck  ;  but  in  animals 
they  furnish  the  cutaneous  muscle,  as 
well  as  the  skin  ;  and  branches  of  the 
first  trunk  of  the  fifth  terminate  in  the 
occipito-frontal  muscle  and  skin,  whilst 
the  extreme  branches  of  the  second 
trunk  terminate  on  the  skin,  no  cuta- 
neous muscle  existing-  in  the  face,  as  in 
animals.  Thus  tiie  functions  of  the 
first  trunk  of  the  fifth  in  man  are 
brought  to  resemble  those  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  by  terminating'  on  both  cuta- 
neous muscle  and  skin,  as  in  animals  ; 
whilst  those  of  the  second  trunk  corre- 
spond \^  ith  the  terminations  of  the  sjii- 
ual  nerves  in  man,  as  there  is  an  absence 
of  the  cutaneous  muscle  in  the  face. 

In  animals  the  cutaneous  muscle  is 
supplied  witii  branches,  after  the  nerves 
have  pierced  the  several  muscles,  for 
termiuating-  in  the  skin  in  man.  Are 
we  therefore  to  suppose  that  in  animals 
the  nerves  are  ditterent  from  those  in 
man,  or  that  they  are  the  same,  the 
functions  of  the  skin  requiring  nerves 
of  similar  qualities  to  those  of  the 
muscles  ? 

If  the  neiTes  of  sensation  and  motion 
are  not  mixed  tog-ether  for  their  mutual 
co-operation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
why  they  are  so  connected.  If  the  mo- 
tiferous  portion  be  entirely  for  the  mus- 
cles, and  the  sensiferons  for  the  skin, 
why  are  they  united  ?  It  seems  that 
they  require  mutual  co-operation,  and 
perhaps  the  skin  has  an  equal  share  of 
this  with  the  muscles  ;  for  when  a  nerve 
has  left  the  branches  destined  for  the 
skin,  and  ajipears  to  be  passing  entirely 
to  muscles,  some  of  its  filaments  will  be 
sent  from  this  apparently  muscular  ter- 
mination to  the  periosteum  and  bone,  or 
to  the  joints,  a  plain  proof  that  those 


branches  have  others  besides  motiferous 
properties,  viz.  in  giving-  sensation  to 
the  bones  and  joints,  and  connecting 
these  with  the  system  generally. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  tiie  cu- 
taneous muscle,  in  animals,  performs 
altogether  voluntary  functions;  or  whe- 
ther the  close  connexion  of  its  nerves 
« ilh  the  sentient  properties  of  the  skin 
communicates  these  motiferous  po«  ei-s, 
making-  the  contractions  rather  involun- 
tary than  voluntary , in  thesame  way  asthe 
iriitated  nerves  of  the  extremit3'  of  the 
foot  in  animals  make  the  muscles  of  the 
limb  contract.  The  sentient  extremity 
of  the  nerve  may  convey  the  irritation 
to  the  brain,  and  the  musde  be  then 
excited  by  the  ^\i\].  This  complex 
movement  appears  generally  to  be  hardly 
necessary,  but  only  on  more  urg-ent  oc- 
casions, as  after  coming  out  of  the  water, 
when  the  animal  can  ])ut  the  whole  cu- 
taneous muscle  in  action  at  the  same 
moment.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conclude 
that  the  nerve  sujqilylng-  the  cutaneous 
muscle  and  skin,  on  being  irritated, 
may  produce  action  like  that  of  the  sen- 
sitive jilant,  and  contract  in  a  similar 
mannci-.  Tlie  bladder  contracts  on  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  skin. 

Worms  and  insects  have  nerves  for  mo- 
tion as  \yell  as  sensation  ;  and  although 
these  qualities  maybe  modified,  as  com- 
pared with  more  jierfect  animals,  there 
is  good  reason  for  jiresuming  that  their 
nerves  may  perform  both  these  functions. 
In  the  centipede  the  brain  has  two  lobes, 
clearly  defined  and  different  from  the 
g'anglia;  the  nervous  cord  is  very  large, 
and  in  its  centre  a  fine  white  thread 
passes  down,  first  through  each  portion 
of  this  prolongation,  and  then  round 
each  ganglion,  so  as  to  be  distinct  from 
the  other  parts.  Whether  this  arrange- 
ment be  for  separating  the  nerves  of  .sen- 
sation and  those  of  motion,  may  be 
worth  considei-fl;ion. 

I  cannot  believe  that  a  great  many  of 
the  lower  animals  arc  de\  oid  of  sensa- 
tion ;  neither  that  muscles  can  perform 
voluntary  motion  without  a  brain  or 
nervous  centre.  I  can  conceive  that 
some  of  the  lowest  animals  may  possess 
sensitive  qualities,  and  a  capability  for 
contraction,  like  the  sensitive  plant.  It 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  necessary,  in  this 
instance,  that  there  should  be  distinct 
nerves,  but  whether  there  must  be  ner- 
vous matter  conjoined  with  the  muscle 
or  contractile  membrane,  or  in  what  pro- 
portion, it   is  impossible  to  determine, 
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unless  the  peculiar  properties  of  brain 
could  be  discovered  by  chemical  analy- 
sis. The  existence  of  brain  and  nerves 
has  been  denied  to  some  soft  animals, 
tint  it  may  not  have  been  discovered 
from  its  transparency  ;  as,  even  in  the 
crab,  it  is  somewhat  difficult,  on  this  ac- 
count, to  distin<xuish  the  nervous  system 
from  the  muscular. 

I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Swan. 

C,  Tavibtock-Sqnare, 
Sept.  23,  \6.>i. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTK. 

Saturdai/,  September  27,  1834, 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  milii,  dignilatem 
Artis  Mediae  tueri  ;  pntestas  modo  veiiifiirti  in 
publicum  iit,  d.cenUi  j^ericulum  iion  recuso." 

Cll  lillO. 


COLLEGE    OF  PHYSICIANS. 

PERVERSION  OF  THEIR  POWERS. 

The  powers  originally  entrusted  to  the 
Colleg-e  of  Physicians  were  so  very  am- 
ple, that,  had  they  been  wielded  with 
honesty  and  discretion,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  any  other  medical  corj)ora- 
tioii  would  have  been  instituted  in  the^e 
kingdoms.  Instead,  however,  of  com- 
prehending within  their  circle  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  learned 
practitioners,  their  object  has  been  to 
render  their  order  as  exclusive  as  possi- 
ble. But  those  excluded  haviiig,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  become  the  moreiniluential 
as  well  as  the  more  numerous  body,  the 
principle  has  acted  against  their  oppres- 
sors; so  that  while  the  Fellows  excluded 
others  from  their  halls,  they  have  given 
to  those  others  both  the  power  and  the 
will  to  exclude  them  from  a  very  large 
portion  of  that  practice  and  emolument 
which  they  ^^ould  otherwise  hiive  ob- 
tained. Many  well-educated  physicians 
are  now  apothecaries— licentiates  of  ano- 
ther body,  and  lending  all  that  influence 
to  the  destruction  of  the  temple  in  Pall- 
Mail  East,  which,  under  better  manage- 
ment, would  have  been  given  to  its  ex- 


tension and  support.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  said,  that  if  well-educated  men  be 
engaged  in  practice,  it  matters  little  by 
what  name  they  may  be  called  ;  but  we 
maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  in  a  name,  and  that  the 
ap])elIation  in  question — that  of  apothe- 
cary—has been  too  long  associated  with 
the  idea  of  a  mere  dealer  in  drugs,  for 
the  public  to  use  it  in  any  other  sense; 
,  nor  can  a  stronger  proof  be  adduced 
of  this,  than  that  the  Licentiates  of  the 
Worsliipful  Society  do  not  call  them- 
sches  " ajjothecaries,"  but  "general 
j)ractitioners," — shewing,  most  clearly, 
their  consciousness  of  being  superior  iu 
education  and  attainments  to  the  order 
into  which  the  mixed  supineness  and 
indiscretion  of  the  Colleg'e  of  Physi- 
cians, bus  driven  them.  No  body  of 
men  can  be  expected  to  consent,  that 
while  the  standard  of  their  professional 
attainments  is  raised,  their  nominal 
I'ank  should  be  lowered,  and  the  conse- 
quences have  been,  first,  that  many 
young  men  of  excellent  education  have 
been  deterred  from  thepursuit  of  physic  al- 
together; and, secondly,  that  of  those  who 
have  entered  if,  not  a  few  are  influenced 
by  feelings  of  hostility  towards  those  to. 
whom,  in  virtue  of  their  office,  the  re- 
gulating- of  the  profession  has  been  in- 
trusted, and  by  whom  they  think  them- 
selves aggrieved.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
go  so  far  as  Dr.  Arnott,  who  attributes 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  evils  of  the  profes- 
sion to  the  College  of  Physicians,  but 
we  must  allow  that  there  is  a  gicat  deal 
of  truth  in  many  of  the  remarks  which 
followed. 

"  Have  you  considered  the  by-laws 
of  the  College  which  relate  to  the  ad- 
mission of  licentiates  to  the  fellow- 
ship '—  I  have. 

'•  What  view  have  you  been  led  to 
take  of  the  by-laws? — It  appears  to  me, 
tliat  the  authority  which  was  given  to 
tlie  College  to  make  by-laws,  instead  of 
being  used  to  i-aise  the  character 
of  the  profession,  and  increase  its 
efficiency,     has      been     perverted      to 
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other  pui-poses,  and  has  produced 
the  effect  of  throwing'  19-20ths  of  the 
whole  medical  practice  of  the  country — 
that  is,  the  g-eneral  practice  of  the  heal- 
ing- art  in  this  country  — into  the  hands 
of  persons  not  physicians,  although  the 
College  of  Physicians  was  originally 
established  to  embrace  the  whole. 

"  The  effect  of  tlie  by-laws  of  the 
College  has  been  to  restrict  the  number 
of  physicians  practising",  and  the  conse- 
quence of  that  restriction  has  been  to 
force  another  grade  of  practitioners  into 
general  practice  ? — Yes. 

"  Has  not  the  effect  of  the  laws  in 
this  country,  with  regard  to  medicine, 
been  to  transfer  the  great  body  of  the 
practice  to  the  g^eneral  practitioner?— 
It  has ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
result  of  the  present  law,  if  continual, 
would  be  chiefly  to  change  the  name  of 
the  regular  medical  practitioner  from 
physician  to  surgeon  or  apothecar}', 
with  annoyance  in  many  cases  to  the 
practitioner  himself,  and  disadvantage 
to  the  public,  owing-  to  lower  quali- 
fications required.  Apothecary  origi- 
nally meant  a  mere  com])ounder  of 
drugs ;  apothecary  now  maj'  mean  a 
well-educated  physician, — for  of  late 
years  well-educated  physicians,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  there  are  in  the  way  of 
practising  with  the  denomination  of 
physician,  under  tlie  injurious  by-laws 
of  the  College,  have  joined  the  inferior 
bodies ;  and  the  prospect  is  that  bei'ore 
long-  the  body  called  jthysicians  will 
wear  out. 

"  Is  there  any  %visdom  in,  at  the  same 
time,  lowering  a  class  of  men  in  yoiut 
of  rank,  and  raising  them  in  point  of 
mental  acquirement  ?  —  No  ;  there  is 
great  inconsistency  in  so  doing. 

"  Has  not  that  been  the  effect  of  the 
laws  of  this  country,  particularly  the 
law  of  1815? — It  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  the  effect  in  a  remarkable  degree  ; 
and  that  as  one  consequence,  many  men 
of  talent,  who  would  be  proud  to  belong 
to  the  medical  profession,  if  well  con- 
stituted, are  now  deterred  from  entering 
it,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  public. 

"  So  long  as  you  require  high  quali- 
fications of  parties  to  enter  into  a  branch 
of  the  profession  which  is  considered 
low  in  point  of  rank,  do  not  you  think 
that  dissatisfaction  will  exist  in  the  great 
body  of  the  profession? — There  must  be 
great  dissatisfaction.  Were  an  English 
apothecary,  who  may  be  a  perfectly- 
educated   pliysician,    to   visit   the   con- 


tinent, and  to  declare  that  he  was  an 
apothecary,  he  would  scarcely  be  ad- 
mitted into  good  society. 

"  Has  not  the  wholesome  influence 
which  it  is  desirable  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians should  possess  in  this  country, 
been  diminished,  in  consequence  of  the 
dissatisfaction  created  by  these  exclu- 
sive by-laws  ? — I  think  so  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  if  those  injudicious  by-laws 
had  not  been  made,  there  would  at  the 
present  moment  be  little  for  the  legis- 
lature to  do  but  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  well-conducted  college  over  the 
whole  kingdom ;  the  profession  would 
have  been  in  a  satisfactory  state,  con- 
stituting a  sufficiently  numerous  body 
of  well-educated  men,  such  as  I  have 
been  contemplating. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Dr.  Arnott  has  a 
strong-  bias  in  favour  of  the  one  Faculty 
project— a  result  which  we  think  has 
been  produced  in  the  minds  of  some 
learned  and  otherwise  reasonable  per- 
sons, by  the  re-action  which  the  sense  of 
exclusion  is  apt  to  produce.  Indeed, 
the  case  of  the  physician  before  us  is 
an  illustration  of  the  baneful  conse- 
quences of  the  present  system,  which 
debars  a  gentleman  from  the  highest 
honours  of  his  profession,  though  he  be 
at  once  an  accomplished  physician,  and 
highly  distinguished  for  his  attainments 
in  yarious  departments  of  science  not 
strictly  medical. 

We  have,  in  former  numbers,  dwelt 
at  some  length  upon  the  nature  and 
bearings  of  the  by-laws  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  as  illustrated  by  the  par- 
liaraeutary  evidence.  We  have  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  College  and  the  English 
Universities  was  one  not  unavoidably, 
though  perhaps  naturally  resulting  from 
circumstances ;  that  they  voluntarily, 
by  the  creation  of  certain  by-laws,  ren- 
dered their  establishment  rather  an  ap- 
pendage of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than 
maintained  that  independent  position 
which  their  charter  originally  gave  them; 
and  that  their  illiberality  towards  their 
Licentiates  has  been  no  less  injurious 
to  physicians  generally  than  to  the  CoV- 
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lege  itself.  A  sort  of  recapitulation  of 
the  leading"  points  on  these  questions  is 
contained  in  the  following'  very  ela- 
borate answer  of  Dr.  Arnott  to  an  inter- 
rog-atory  on  the  subject  of  the  petition 
of  the  Licentiates;  and,  with  this  sum- 
ming' up,  we  close  a  volume,  and,  for 
the  present,  our  notice  of  this  portion  of 
the  parliamentary  evidence. 

"  Are  you  one  of  the  licentiates  who 
sig'ned  the  petitions  presented  in  this 
and  last  session  to  the  legislature? — 
I  am  ;  I  have  sig-ned  both. 

"  What  do  you  consider  the  leading- 
grievances  under  which   the  licentiates 
at  present  labour  ? — TJic  grievances  are 
of  two  classes;  one  rather  in  relation  to 
the    public,    the  other   more  nearly  af- 
fecting   the    licentiates.       Legislation, 
witli    respect   to    the   practice   of   me- 
dicine,   could   have    in   view    only    to 
ensure    the    public   an    abundance    of 
the   best   medical  service,   and  to  pro- 
tect tlie  public  against  the  practice   of 
ignorant  men  and  quacks.     Tlie  charter 
originally  granted   to   the    College    of 
Physicians  seems  to  have  been   given 
with  such  intentions ;  in  fact,  it  express- 
ly  states  that   those    were    its   objects. 
The  management  of  the  College,  how- 
ever, instead  of  keeping  these  objects  in 
view,    seems   almost   entirely    to   have 
neglected  them,  and  to  liave  considered 
chiefly   the  personal   advantage  of  the 
members,    or    corporate    advantage    of 
the  body.     That  there  might  be  abun- 
dance  of   the   best   medical    talent   in 
the  country,  it  was  necessary  tliat  the 
]U-ofession    should    be    honourable    and 
sufficiently   lucrative,   and    that    there 
should  be  free  admission  to  its  honours 
and  advantages  for  those  persons  who, 
by  acquiring  the  hig'li  attainments  and 
character  suiting  a  physician,  were  de- 
serving  of   them.     Thus   young-    men 
about  to  choose  a  profession  would  have 
been  attracted  by  the  medical  as  readily 
as  by  any  of  tlie  other  honourable  pro- 
fessions   in    the  country  —  as    of    the 
churcli,  the  law,  or  the  arm\'.     Instead, 
however,  of  tlie  profession  generally  be- 
ing rendered  honourable,  as  it  should 
have  been,  and  attractive  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  tlie  ill-educated  and  unworthy, 
the    subse(|ucnt    expulsion    of  persons 
who  might  become  unworthy,  the  sup- 
pression of  quackery,  and   there  being 
free  entrance  for  the  deserving,  many  of 


the  best-educated  members  of  the  pro- 
fession have,  by  by-laws  conceived  in 
a  sj)irit  of  monopoly,  been  severally 
excluding  from  the  honours  of  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  College,  and  have  re- 
mained liable  to  be  confounded  with 
practitioners  of  very  inferior  acquire- 
ments and  character,  permitted  by  the 
College  to  exist,  though  I  believe  the 
College  had  the  ])ower  of  preventing 
them.  Thus  many  high-minded  per- 
sons have  been  prevented  from  embrac- 
ing the  medical  profession,  and  some 
have  even  left  it  after  they  had  embraced 
it.  One  consequence  of  this  conduct  of 
the  College  was,  that  the  number  of 
well-educated  medical  men,  in  the  coun- 
try, became  very  much  less  than  was 
required  for  the  service  of  the  public. 
The  eag-er  demand  of  the  public,  liow- 
ever,  for  that  medical  assistance  which 
the  College  could  not  supply,  called 
into  existence  all  kinds  of  irregular  prac- 
titioners and  quacks.  Of  these,  the  par- 
ties who  naturally  took  the  lead  were 
the  barber-surgeons,  who  had  ready 
admission  to  families  in  the  course  of 
their  ordinary  employments ;  and  the 
apothecaries,  \^ho  were  then  merely 
drug-^compounders,  as  the  chemists  are 
at  the  present  day :  these,  finding  it  to 
their  advantage  to  acquire  more  and 
more  of  medical  information,  did  so,  and 
almost  imperceptibly,  but  very  steadily, 
worked  themselves  into  such  favour  with 
tlie  public,  that  at  last  the  surgeons 
have  become  a  Royal  College,  rivalling 
the  physicians  themselves  ;  and  the 
apothecaries  have  followed  close  at  the 
heels  of  tlie  surgeons.  About  a  century 
ago,  when  the  College  of  Physicians 
attempted  to  prevent  apothecaries  from 
practising,  on  the  plea  that  no  man  had 
a  legal  right  to  prescribe  medicines  who 
was  neither  fellow  or  licentiate,  the  Col- 
lege did  not  succeed;  and  from  that  day 
the  apothecaries  practised  almost  with- 
out hindrance,  until,  in  1815,  an  act  of 
parliament  was  passed,  giving  them 
distinct  authority.  The  education  of 
the  apothecary,  in  the  meantime,  has 
been  constantly  improving;  and  at  last 
men  of  very  high  acquirements— indeed, 
members  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versities— have  entered  the  class  of  apo- 
thecaries :  thus  raising  the  character  of 
that  class,  while  the  number  of  ph}'- 
sicians  is  in  consequence  still  farther 
diininishiuer. 
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THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

A    WORD    TO    STUDENTS. 

On  our  wrappers  for  some  weeks  past, 
and  more  particularly  on  those  which 
envelope  our  present  number,  will  be 
found  the  announcements  of  all  the  me- 
dical schools  in  the  metropolis,  as  well 
as  of  the  principal  of  those  in  the  pro- 
vinces,— besides  the  private  advertise- 
ments of  all  those  teachers  who  issue 
cards  apart  from  the  establishments  to 
which  they  are  attached  :  so  that,  bj  a 
simple  inspection  of  our  covers,  the  whole 
arrangements  for  the  session  may  be 
known.  This  being  the  case,  our  readers 
will  not  expect  7/s  to  serve  them  up  the 
husk  for  the  kernel — to  transfer  the  con- 
tents of  our  wrappers  into  the  pages  of 
our  volume ;  nor  will  they  find  us 
garbling-  the  affiches  of  the  schools  into 
a  catchpenny  "  advice  to  students." 

We  have  only  to  request  gentlemen, 
who  are  about  to  become  pupils,  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  those  volunteer 
advisers.  One  of  our  contemporaries, 
they  sbould  be  aware,  is  notorious  for 
his  partialities  to  certain  institutions, 
and  his  avowed  enmity  to  others.  Let 
them,  if  his  paper  fall  into  their 
hands,  only  observe  this  ill-disguised 
hostility :  they  will  at  once  see  the 
grossness  with  which  he  abuses  and 
belies  certain  parties,  while,  with  equal 
justice  and  discrimination,  he  bedaubs 
others  with  his  fulsome  praise. 

If  we  wei'e  to  venture  any  word  of 
advice  to  the  student,  it  should  be, 
that  he  would  exercise  his  own  judg- 
ment, assisted  by  the  experience  of 
friends  on  whom  he  can  rely,  and  by 
no  means  be  induced  to  enter  hastily  to 
any  school  till  he  is  perfectly  satisfied 
as  to  the  real  character  and  preten- 
sions of  its  conductors.  He  will  find, 
perhaps,  as  the  result  of  this  proceed- 
ing, that  those  stand  the  test  worst 
who  are  most  patronized  by  the  wor- 
thy Mentor  to  w hom  we  alhulc. 

We  are   sorry  to  observe,  in  taking 


a  survey  of  the  general  announcements, 
that  there  are  certain  establishments — 
one  or  two  at  least  — which  endeavour 
to  attract  notice  by  assuming  sound- 
ing titles  to  which  they  have  no  right, 
and  making  promises  which  they  know 
are  not  worth  a  farthing.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  have  to  advert  to  such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  any  metropolitan  body — 
but  the  facts  are  glaring,  and  espe- 
cially worthy  of  exposure,  for  the 
sake  of  those  young  persons  and 
theii*  friends  who  may  have  newly 
arrived  in  town,  and  are  liable  to  be 
caught  by  pufHng  advertisements.  All 
%vho  are  more  at  home  in  the  metropolis, 
and  can  see  through  the  trick,  look  at 
it  with  a  smile,  not,  however,  unming-led 
with  some  indignation,  for  there  is  dis- 
honesty on  the  very  face  of  it.  A  mis- 
nomer adopted  for  selfish  puqjoses  in  one 
place,  is  just  as  knavish  as  the  holding 
out,  in  another  quarter,  the  empty  lure 
of  a  diploma;  they  are  both  "springes  to 
catch  woodcocks."  Our  best  advice  to 
students  is  to  beware  of  these  indus- 
trious bird-catchers. 

THE  VALETUDINARIUM— CHAIR 
OF  SURGERY. 

We  perceive  that  the  University,  hav- 
ing failed  with  regard  to  its  promised 
degrees,  is  making  very  laudable  efl^orts 
to  get  up  a  new  attraction,  as  a  substi- 
tute, in  a  building-  which  we  scarcely 
know  how  to  describe,  or  even  to  name. 
It  was  called  Valetudinarium,  in  an  in- 
scription very  appropriately  cut  in 
brass,  to  assure  future  ages  that  it  had 
once  existed  ;  the  Secretary  advertises  it 
as  tlie  North  Lfmdon  Hospital;  and  the 
Professor  of  Medicine  calls  it,  in  his  ad- 
vertisements, the  London  University 
Hospital.  This  last  title  is  certainly 
the  most  correct;  for,  being  wholly  a 
private  concern,  and  on  much  too  small  a 
scale  ever  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  in- 
stitution, it  should,  in  fact,  be  called  after 
the  school  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
period    ajjpointed    for    its    opening   is 
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diang-ed  in  almost  every  fresh  aunounce- 
ment.  It  was  to  have  been  ready  by 
the  1st  of  October  last  jcar,— then  by  the 
1st  of  January, — afterwards  it  was  post- 
poned till  October  of  this  year,  and  now 
stands  announced  for  next  Christmas 
—  perhaps,  "latter  Lammas."  It  can 
scarcely,  we  think,  be  very  fit  for  the 
abode  of  the  sick  at  present,  for  the  walls 
in  the  interior  are  not  yet  plastered, 
nor  are  there  even  window-sashes  in  the 
lower  story.  The  kitchens  have  yet  to  be 
created  before  a  bowl  of  soup  can  be 
prepared  ;  and  we  suspect  tliat  a  tolera- 
ble ])roportion  of  acute  and  chronic  rheu- 
matisms will  form  the  staple  cases  of  the 
season— if,  indeed,  patients  be  admitted 
at  all*. 

A  word  further:  we  have  heard  of  tlie 
odd  hitch  in  this  establishment,  about 
g-ettino-  somebody  to  "  do  "  the  opera- 
tions. A  jjractical  professor  of  surgery 
is  wanting,  and  it  seems  the  office  is 
going  a  begging;  since  a  highly. intelli- 
gent surgeon  of  St.  Thomas's,  ajid  we 
believe  also  a  celebrated  Edinburgh 
operator,  though  looking  out  for  some- 
thing to  "  do"in  London, have  declined  it. 
This  business  rather  sur])rises  us;  for  we 
remember  Dr.  Elliotson,  in  his  opening 
address,  session  before  last,  said  distinct- 
ly, \vith  reference  to  filling  the  chairs 
in  the  Valetudiuarium, — "  the  appoint- 
ment to  most  of  the  medical  profes- 
sorships implies  that  the  professor  is 
(jHaliJied  to  teach  medicine  and  surgery 
practical/i/  ;—i{  he  be  not,  neither  is  he 
fit  for  his  ])rofessorship,  and  he  should 
fie  compelled  to  vacate  it.'"  Whence, 
then,  the  difKculty  .■' 

PHllENOLOGY  AT  A  DISCOUNT. 

At  tlie  late  Edinburgh  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  "  some  attempts 
were  made  to  introduce  the  question  of 
I'hrenology,  but  the  subject  was  mani- 
festly distasteful  to  the  majority.     This 

*  As  this  is  passing  the  press,  we  perceive  that 
by  the  latest  advertisement,  tiie  time  of  opening  is 
once  mure  changed  — it  is  now  iaid  that  the  Vale- 
tiiilinarium  will  open  the  Ijegiiuiing  of  Novem- 
ber !  I  I  This  gives  double  force  to  our  preceding 
remarks. 


gave  offence  to  some  of  the  enthusiastic 
votaries  which  this  science  has  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  they  were  still  more  an- 
noyed when  Professor  Graham  gave 
some  sly  and  severe  hits  at  tlie  phreno- 
logists, who  had  actually  proposed  that 
the  Association  should  establish  a  phre- 
nological section  .'" — AthencBum.  Verily, 
the  modesty  of  those  people  is  edifying. 


SURGICAL  REPORTS 

FUOM  THE 

LONDON    DISPENSARY. 
By  R.  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 

Surgeon  to  that  Institution. 

Case   I. —  Calculus   Vesicte  —  Stone    mpacted 

behind  the  Pul/es. 
John  Brocklebank,  jet.  64,  November 
2.jth.  —  Has  been  very  healthy,  except 
when  hibouring  under  stricture  some  time 
since,  for  which  instruments  were  passed 
with  advantage.  Applied  at  the  Dispen- 
sary some  weeks  ago,  in  consequence  of 
cutting  pains  in  the  perineum,  frequent 
micturition,  pain  at  the  glans  penis,  scald- 
ing, Sec.  A  sound  was  i)assed,  and  a  stone 
distinctly  felt  impacted  behind  the  pubes; 
Soda  and  uva  ursi  were  taken  with  great 
benefit  for  a  time,  but  after  a  month's 
trial  the  above  symptoms  increased,  rigors 
occasionally  appeared,  and  the  urine  be- 
came mucopurulent.  His  urine  never 
stops  suddenly,  nor  does  jumping  increase 
his  pain.  Leeches  were  repeatedly  ap- 
plied, co])aiba,  nitric  a3ther,  and  lauda- 
num, were  taken,  with  temporary  benefit. 
A  sound  was  again  passed,  and  a  small  ir- 
regular  calculus  again  detected,  which  he 
was  advised  to  have  removed.  Not  liking 
this  idea,  he  consulted  some  other  surgeon, 
who  told  him  there  was  no  stone  in  the 
bladder.  His  sutfcrings  not  being  relieved, 
he  came  back,  and  I  recjuested  Mr.  Luke 
also  to  examine  the  bladder,  ^\•ho  clearly 
detected  the  calculus  in  the  above  situa- 
tion. The  bladder  was  injected  with  warm 
water,  the  pelvis  was  raised,  and  the  head 
depressed  ;  by  which  means  the  calculus 
changed  its  place,  and  was  felt  towards  the 
fundus  (the  upper  part)  of  the  bladder. 
The  sound  could  be  heard  distinctly  to 
press  against  the  stone,  and  the  man  was 
enabled  to  feel  it  himself:  still  he  would, 
on  no  account,  submit  to  any  operation. 
Muriatic  acid  was  tried  for  a  few  days, 
but  the  vesieal  irrituti(m  increasing,  and 
the  bowels  being  jjurged,  it  was  omitted. 

May  9th,  18;33.— Much  reduced  ;  has 
been  for  a  week  together  free  from  uneasi- 
ness, when  he  passes  urine  freely,  and  then 
for  weeks  together  greatly  distressed  ;  fre- 
quently micturates  seven  or  eight  times  in 
the  night,  and  six  or  seven  in  the  day;  fre- 
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qucnt  diarrhoea,  with  bloody  discharge, 
uiul  prohi])sus  recti.  Urine  small  in 
(iuantity,  clearer  than  before,  but  still  de- 
posits a  yellow  thready  lynipho-purulent 
substance.  yer\'  weak,  and  confined  to 
bed. 

September  12th,  1831. — I  have  since 
heard  that  he  continued  to  sufler  severely 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened some  months  ago. 

Remarks.  — This  ease  exemplifies  the 
severe  suflering  of  calculus  cases  when  left 
to  themselves ;  though,  from  the  man's 
age,  the  irritation  of  the  rectum,  and  the 
diseased  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder,  it  was  not  favoura- 
ble either  for  lithotomy  or  lithotrity. 

One  of  the  surest  signs  of  stone,  inde- 
l)endently  of  sounding — viz.  pain  on  mo- 
tion, particularly  on  jumping — was  in  this 
instance  absent. 

This  case  shews  the  impropriety  of 
bold}}'  stating  that  a  calculus  does  not 
exist,  because  we  are  unable  to  detect  it. 
This  man  was  at  first  very  ready  to  believe, 
from  the  grateful  intelligence  of  the  other 
surgeon,  that  I  had  mistaken  his  case; 
but  soon  found,  from  a  continuance  of  suf- 
fering, that  my  opinion  was  too  true.  The 
situation  of  the  calculous  easily  explains 
how  it  might  elude  detection;  for  being 
impacted  behind  the  pubes,  unless  the 
beak  of  the  instrument  was  much  elevated 
and  the  handle  depressed,  it  was  not  per- 
ceptible. 

The  advantage  of  injecting  the  bladder 
in  doubtful  cases,  was  very  conspicuous 
here :  by  so  doing,  the  coats  of  the  bladder 
were  more  distended,  and  the  jjouch  formed 
by  the  muscular  coat,  frequently  contract- 
ing upon  the  calculus,  was  drawn  out ; 
the  stone,  therefore,  being  no  longer 
grasped,  was  enabled,  when  tlie  pelvis  was 
elevated  and  the  body  depressed,  to  fall 
towards  the  fundus,  where  it  could  with 
facility  be  felt  and  heard  by  the. patient 
himself,  who  could  therefore  no  longer  re- 
main in  doubt  about  the  nature  of  his 
complaint. 

The  stone  was  also  by  this  means  placed 
in  a  far  more  favourable  situation  to  have 
been  laid  hold  of  by  the  forceps,  had  litho 
tomy  been  performed;  for  had  it  con- 
tinued firmly  imbedded  behind  the  pubes 
it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  remove. 

Another  case  of  stone  in  the  bladder 
presented  itself  to  my  notice  during  the 
period  these  reijorts  embrace.  It  also  oc- 
curred in  a  man  who  declined  submitting 
to  any  operation,  as  his  sufferings  were  by 
no  means  great,  and  his  age  far  advanced. 

Case    II. — Retention  of  Urine,  from  Abscess 
JHitM  Aniun, 
Thomas    Grecnaway,   tet.  10,   admitted 
August   16th ;   many  years  the  subject  of 


stricture  in  the  urethra,  for  which  instru- 
ments were  passed,  since  which  he  has  had 
no  inconvenience  till  lately.  Had  an  ab- 
scess formed  to  the  right  of  the  raphee  of 
the  perineum  some  months  back,  which 
broke  and  discharged  matter.  It  healed, 
and  snbse(juently  broke  again  towards  the 
rectum,  leaving  a  fistulous  canal,  which 
discharges  a  serous  fluid.  Has  experi- 
enced heat,  pain,  redness,  and  swelling,  in 
the  lej't  side  of  the  rectum,  the  last  few 
days.     Bowels  confined. 

Hirud.  iv.   Lot.  Plumb.  Pil.  Hydr.  gr.  v. 
alt.  noct.  Mist.  C'ath.  Ant.  bis  die. 

August  23d.  —  The  swelling  has  in- 
creased. A  distinct  abscess  has  formed  to 
the  left  of  the  rectum  ;  the  perineum  very 
tense;  rigors;  fever;  no  urine  has  been 
voided  for  many  hours,  though  he  makes 
constant eflbrts;  no  perceptible  swelling  in 
the  hypogastric  region  :  pressure  there  gives 
pain ;  a  free  incision  gave  vent  to  much 
healthy  ]uis,  and  afforded  much  relief. 
Bowols  still  constipated. 

01.  Ricini,  3i.     Rep.  Mist,  et  Pil. 

Aug.  24th.  — Soon  after  the  operation,  he 
passed  nearly  three  pints  of  urine,  which  has 
passed  freely  since.  Quite  easy;  a  little 
pus  discharged  from  the  wound ;  slept 
well ;  less  fever. — Perstet. 

27th. — Wound  looks  well;  swelling  en- 
tirely subsided.  Abscess  does  not  commu- 
nicate with  the  gut ;  neither  does  the  fis- 
tula, which  I  laid  open  to-day. 

29th. — Wound  on  the  left  side  healing 
fast;  fistula  throughout  rather  callous; 
bowels  open ;  fever  gone. 

Rep.   Mist.  p.  r.  n.  Ung.  Hydr.   Nitri- 
oxidi. 

Sept.  10th.  — Wound  on  the  left  side 
quite  healed;  the  appearance  of  the  fistula 
improved.—  Rep.  Ung. 

20th. — Fistula  healed  up.  Discharged, 
cured. 

Remarks. — Although  abscesses  are  not 
unfrequently  seen  in  the  jjerineum,  they 
are  not  so  common  as  abscesses  juxta 
anum  :  like  them,  they  are  frequently  at- 
tended with  pulmonary  disease  ;  but  in 
this  case  nothing  of  that  kind  existed. 

Abscesses  in  the  perineum  may  occur 
either  in  the  circumscribed  or  difl'use  form ; 
if  the}'  are  situated  towards  the  raphee  of 
the  perineum,  or  are  exceedingly  large, 
they  may  press  upon  the  urethra,  and  im- 
pede the  passage  of  urine ;  may  even,  as 
iiere,  produce  complete  retention.  In 
general,  however,  though  with  pain  and 
difficulty,  some,  and  perha;  s  the  greater 
part,  of  the  urine,  is  voided.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  select  a  case  which  more  forci- 
bly illustrates  the  well-known  surgical 
axiom — "  Remove  the  cause,  and  the  effects 
will  frequently  soon  be  removed  also ;" — 
for  no  sooner  was  the  pus,  which  pressed 
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upon  the  urethra,  evacuated,  than  the  con- 
tents of  the  bladder,  amountinsi:  altogether 
to  three  pint^,  were  with  facility  voided. 
This  abscess  was  very  large,  for  it  extend- 
ed from  the  perineum  to  the  verge  of  the 
anus ;  but  as  the  matter  was  not  I'ctained 
long  enough  to  injure  the  coats  of  the  rec- 
tum, it  readily  healed. 

Case  III. — Retention  of  Urine  during  Utero- 
gestation — Partial  Peritonitis  ? — Hysteria — 
Catheter  slipped  into  the  Bladder. 
Louisa  Levi,  jet.  29,  admitted  October 
18th,  1832,  iinder  Dr.  Frampton.  Has 
been  pregnant  three  months  :  difficult  mic- 
turition and  sliliicidium  nrinse  three 
weeks,  which  she  attributes  to  prolapsus 
uteri,  her  womb  always  coming  down  when 
she  sits  up,  and  which  she  has  a  difficulty 
in  returning;  has  passed  her  urine  only  in 
drops  the  last  few  days  ;  constant  fruitless 
efforts  to  micturate ;  abdomen  distended  at 
the  lower  part — hard  and  tender  to  the 
touch  ;  sickness ;  compressed  pulse  ;  fever. 
Upon  examination  per  vaginam,  the  ute- 
rus is  now  in  situ.  A  catheter  was  intro- 
duced, and  three  pints  of  highly-offensive 
nrine  was  withdrawn;  she  went  imme- 
diately into  hysterics,  and  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  syncope,  upon  recovering  from 
which  she  suffered  agonizing  pain  upon 
the  least  motion,  or  any  kind  of  pressure 
upon  the  abdomen. 

V.S.  ad.  5xvi. ;  Hirud.  x.;    e  fotu  abdo- 
mini ;  Hydr.  Subm.  gr.  v. ;    Opii,  gr. 
i.  statim ;  dimid.  tertia  quaque  hora. 
Oct.  19th. — Blood  not  buffy;  rather  less 
pain;    abdominal  respiration  free;    some 
sickness;  no  sleep;  several  motions;  pulse 
feeble,  120  ;  tongue  pale  ;  frequent  hyste- 
rics.   Urine  drawn  off  night  and  morning, 
when  she  always  goes  into  h^'sterics,  and 
subsequently  faints;    bears  pressure  upon 
the  abdomen  better,  but  is  still  tender. 
Rep.  Hirud.     Mist.   Sal.    c.   Tr.   Vale- 
rianae, 3ss.  ter  die;    Pulv.  Dov.  gr.  x. 
Hydr.  Submur.  gr.  i.  o.  n. 
Oct.  22d. — Complains  of  constant  ex- 
cruciating  pain  in   the    abdomen.       She 
flinches  when  pressure  is  made  upon  the 
belly,  and  her  attention  drawn  off;  abdo- 
minal respiration  free;    coimtenance  wan 
and  pale ;    urine  still  retained—  about  a 
pint  drawn  off  night  and  morning;  am- 
moniacal ;  bowels  rather  confined. 

P.    P-    3j-    statim;    Mist.    Camph.   c. 

Si)irit  ^^ther  Sulph.  ter  die. 
2-'>th. — Uterus  dilating — parts  lax;  more 
pain  in  the  abdomen  and  back;  frequently 
sick;  ammoniacal  urine  copiously  secre- 
ted, still  retained  in  the  bladder;  bowels 
open;  no  fever;  pulse  not  much  above  70. 
In  introducing  the  catheter  to-day,  I  was 
bit  by  a  flea,  ^x  liich  caused  me  to  with- 
draw" my  liajid  before  all  the  urine  \\as 
removedj  when  the  catheter  slipped  into 


the  bladder  ;  I  succeeded,  however,  in 
getting  it  out  with  my  pocket  forceps  and 
probe,  but  not  without  difficulty,  nor  till 
after  several  unsuccessful  efforts. 

Blay  2dth,  1833. — She  called  upon  me 
to-day,  in  perfect  health.  The  catheter  was 
introduced  for  her  night  and  morning  for 
some  time ;  but  as  the  retention  seemed 
evidently  connected  with  utero-gcstation, 
she  was  instructed  to  introduce  it  herself. 
She  was  admitted  on  the  books  of  the 
Maternity  Charity,  under  Dr.  F.  H. 
Ramsbotham ;  had  another  attack,  appa- 
rentlv,  of  peritonits ;  was  bled  and  leeched 
freely,  with  relief.  She  continued  the 
catheter,  except  now  and  then,  when  she, 
with  much  straining,  passed  a  little  urine 
by  the  natural  powers,  until  three  weeks 
ago,  when  she  was  pat  to  bed  (the  labour 
was  lingering,  but  otherwise  natural),  after 
which  she  had  no  farther  occasion  for  it. 

Remarks. — 3Iy  chief  object  in  narrat- 
ing this  case  is  to  put  on  record,  in  this 
journal,  a  third  instance  of  a  catheter  ac- 
cidentally slipping  into  the  bladder.  In 
Mr.  Toogood's  cases,  the  instrument  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  farther  into  that  viscus 
than  in  mine,  and  was  allowed  to  remain 
several  days  there;  in  one  case  it  was 
found  lying  across  the  bladder ;  in  both 
the  urethra  was  dilated  by  sponge,  and  in 
that  way  the  catheter  was  extracted :  in 
one,  incontinence  of  urine,  of  short  dura- 
tion however,  followed.  In  my  case  I  was 
fortunately  able  to  reach  the  catheter 
(a  short  slirling  one')  with  my  forceps,  and 
to  extract  it  almost  immediately  after  the 
accident. 

Should  such  an  accident  occur  to  me 
again,  which  I  do  not  think  it  will,  as 
I  have  since  attached  a  string  to  the  wings 
of  the  catheter,  I  should  prefer  trying  first 
of  all  a  thin  pair  of  long  nari-ow  forceps ; 
and  if  these  failed,  the  urethral  dilator  in 
preference  to  sponge. 

This  case  appears  to  me  to  be  further 
interesting,  as  it  illustrates  the  difficulty, 
sometimes,  I  believe,  felt  even  by  expe- 
rienced practitioners,  in  distinguishing 
between  peritoneal  inflammation  and  hys- 
teria. 

I  think,  as  there  was  pain,  increased 
upon  pressure,  and  that,  when  the  wo- 
man's attention  was  drawn  off,  sickness 
and  fever,  that  partial  peritonitis  was  really 
present,  more  especially  as  she  had  a  re- 
lapse, which  yielded  to  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment ;  but  as  respiration  was  still  carried 
on  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  as  bleeding 
did  not  much  relieve  her,  as  the  blood  was 
neither  cupped  nor  buffed,  as  antispas- 
modics were  not  injurious,  and  as  she 
had  well-marked  hysterical  attacks,  I 
would  ascribe  a  great  part  of  the  pain, 
and  some  of  the  other  symj)toms,  to  the 
slate  of  the  nervous  system  witnessed  in 
hvsteria. 
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The  retention  of  urine  appeared  to  me 
to  be  owini>  chiefly  to  the  pressure  of  the 
uterus  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  as  it 
did  not  cease  until  that  viseus  had  got  rid 
of  its  contents,  but  partly  also  to  nervous 
excitement  and  inflammation  about  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  as  the  urine  was  am- 
moniacal,  and  the  pain,  on  introducing 
the  instrument,  so  acute  as  to  lead  to 
well  marked  hysterical  attacks,  and  sulise- 
quently  to  syncope. 

Case  IV. — detention  of  Urine — Parali/sis  of 
the  loicer  cvtremities,  cured  by  blistering  and 
miiriated  tincture  nf  iron. 
Moses  Levi,  fet.  52,  admitted  January 
27th,  had  a  fright  four  months  ago;  im- 
mediately after  which  he  lost  all  power  of 
motion,   but  not  sensation,  in  his  lower 
extremities;  has  been  since  unable  to  void 
any  urine.     A  silver  catheter  was  first  em- 
ployed, and  now  an  elastic  one  ;  both  of 
them  pass  with  facility;  urine  clear,  not 
ammoniaeal.      Can     walk     about     with 
crutches,  but  not  without  them. 
Tr.  Ferri  Muriat.  m.  x.  ter  die. 

February  3d.  —  Feels  stronger.  Has 
passed  urine  for  the  first  time  this  morn- 
ing without  the  instrument.  Much 
purged. 

Vesic.  Lumbis.Quin.  Suljih.  gr.  i.  ter  die. 

6th. — Has  so  completely  regained  the 
power  of  passing  his  urine,  that  the  ca- 
theter has  not  been  introduced  these  two 
days.     Still  purged. 

Oraittantur  Medic. 

March  3d. — Walks  much  stronger.  Mic- 
turates very  freely,  indeed  he  states  in  pre- 
ternatural quantities. 

Pil.  Hydr.  Pil.  Sap.  c.  Opio.  gr.  iiss. 
n.  maneque. 

20th. — Can  walk  with  a  stick  only. 
Still  discharges,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, large  quantities  of  urine,  especially 
at  night. — Rep.  Pil. 

30th. — The  quantity  of  urine  has  dimi- 
nished, and  is  now  not  greater  than  na- 
tural.    Discharged  cured. 

Remarks. — This  case  possesses  interest 
from  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  from 
the  paralysis  having  arisen  from  fright, 
and  from  its  successful  issue. 

From  the  beneficial  eff'ccts  of  iron,  and 
the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  loins, 
the  paralvsis  would  seem  to  have  been 
owing  to  debility  rather  than  to  conges- 
tion or  disorganization  of  the  medulla 
spinalis. 

Case  V. — Retention  of  Urine — Paralysis  of 
the    Loicer    Extremities— BamoUissement    of 
the  Medulla  Spinalis — Cystitis — Phthisis  of 
the  right  Lnng. 
John  M'Donald,  a;t.  32,  admitted  March 


28th,  painter,  formerly  the  subject  of  co. 
lica  pietonum ;  pale  and  emaciated ;  eon- 
fined  to  bis  bed  two  montlis  with  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  joints,  for  which  he 
was  bled;  took  calomel,  colchicum,  &e. 
with  some  relief  On  the  26th  instant  he 
had  retention  of  urine,  which  was  drawn 
otr  by  a  catheter  to  the  amount  of  up- 
wards of  a  quart.  He  has  made  none 
since.  Has  much  pain  in  the  hypogas- 
trium,  which  is  increased  on  pressure:  the 
bladder  can  be  distinctly  felt,  of  a  globular 
form.  On  tapping  the  abdomen,  in  the 
course  of  the  descending  colon,  a  tympa- 
nitic sound  is  elicited.  Catheter  No.  9 
passed  with  tolerable  facility  into  the 
bladder,  when  a  quart  of  high-coloured 
otfensive  urine  was  withdrawn. 

Ol.Ricini.3i.  statim.  Enema  Terebinth. 

March  29tli.  —  No  urine  voided ;  but 
little  pain ;  no  power  over  his  lower  extre- 
mities; several  motions,  with  some  flatus; 
less  tympanitis;  thirst  urgent;  tongue 
coated,  dry,  and  red;  pulse  irritable,  120; 
skin  hot.  Catheter  passed  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, which  appeared  to  arise  from  a 
flaccid  state  of  the  membranous  portion  of 
the  urethra.  A  pint  of  high-coloured  of- 
fensive urine  was  withdrawn ;  the  bladder 
was  subsequently  injected  with  warm 
water. 

Liq.  Am.  Acet.  3ij.;  Pulv.  Dov.  gr.  v. ; 

Mist.   Camph.    Ji.   sextis  horis ;  Pil. 

Ojjii.  gr.  i.  o.  n. 

April  1st. — No  urine  voided.  Catheter 
has  been  daily  used,  and  the  bladder  after- 
wards washed  out.  The  tartarizcd  anti- 
monial  ointment  has  been  applied  to  the 
loins ;  motions  passed  involuntarily ;  ap- 
petite bulimious ;  tongue  clean,  less  red. 

Rep.  Mist,  et  Pil. 

2d. — Weaker;  hectic;  tongue  aphthous ; 
motions  passed  involuntarily,  as  also  a  pint 
of  ammoniaeal  urine,  tinged  highly  with 
blood,  and  loaded  with  mucus;  pulse 
quick. 

4th. — No  urine  passed  yesterday;  3viij. 
involuntarily  to-day;  two  motions  passed 
in  the  same  manner;  bladder  notwith- 
standing distended  with  water,  which  was 
removed  by  the  catheter. 

.5th. — Much  weaker;  a  constant  cough; 
respiratory  murmur  loud  throughout  the 
anterior  part  of  the  chest;  two  motions 
passed  involnntarily,  as  well  as  a  little 
high-coloured  urine,  wh'ch  is,  however, 
less  ammoniaeal,  and  not  so  deeply  tinged 
with  blood;  catheter  introduced;  a  pint 
of  urine  withdrawn ;  bladder  subsequently 
injected  with  warm  water,  which  brought 
away  a  few  flakes  of  lymph,  or  mucus. 

(3tli. — Breathing  became  laborious.  He 
died  this  day;  just  previously  (his  wife 
states)  he  drew  up  his  legs. 
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Dissection. — Cellular  substance  over  the 
sjiinous  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebra 
largely  infiltrated  with  serum  ;  the  mus- 
cles in  this  situation  congested  and  soften- 
ed ;  the  medulla  spinalis  in  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  rcoions  cpiite  jjale,  reduced  to  a 
pulp,  and  in  a  complete  slate  of  raniol- 
lissement ;  but  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  in 
tlie  theca  vertebralis.  Four  ounces  of  se- 
rum in  the  right  side  of  the  chest ;  right 
lung  adherent  to  the  ribs,  <5f  chocolate  co- 
lour, fragile,  and  easily  broken  down,  oc- 
cupied in  various  parts  by  tubercles  in  dif- 
ferent stages,  and  some  small  vomica?  in 
the  upper  part.  Left  Inig  unadherent, 
and  healthy  in  structure;  a  few  contrac- 
tions on,  its  pleura;  no  fluid  in  the  left 
side  of  the  chest. 

The  mucous  membiane  of  the  ileum  and 
crecum  worm  eateji  in  several  jtlaces,  and 
of  a  deep  green  colour  ;  the  other  chylo- 
])oetic  viscera  healthy  ;  kidneys  considera- 
bly larger  than  natural ;  the  left  nearly 
twice  the  size  of  the  right ;  preternaturally 
congested;  calyces  very  vascular,  and  filled 
■with  a  purulent-looking  urine;  both  ure 
ters  contracted. 

Bladder  distended  by  upwards  of  a  pint 
of  straw-coloured,  highly  ammoniacal 
urine,  with  shreds  of  lymph  floating  in  it. 
The  coats  not  particularly  thickenell;  the 
mucous  membrane,  however,  v>-as  lined 
with  coagulable  lymph,  easily  separable  ; 
in  some  i)arts  quite  white;  in  others,  more 
especially  about  the  cervix  of  the  bladder, 
vascular;  prostate,  and  membranous  por- 
tion of  the  urethra  undiscased. 

Remarks. — We  have  here  very  exten- 
sive disease,  viz.  phthisis  of  the  right  lung, 
ramollissement  of  the  medulla  spinalis, 
disease  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  ammo- 
niacal liiine,  and  rheumatism, — all,  per 
haps,  ascribable  to  paint,  as  JM'Donald  was 
some  time  ago  tlie  subject  of  painter's  co- 
lic, which  he  appears  never  to  have  en- 
tirely recovered. 

It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  determine  the 
order  in  which  these  several  affections 
arose.  Was  the  disease  of  the  lung  the 
primary  affection  ? 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  tubercles 
were  dejjosited  in  the  lung  a  long  time 
back,  and  that  the  irritation  resulting  from 
other  disease  and  debility  were  conducive 
to  their  development.  Was  the  state  of 
the  medulla  sjnnalis  connected  with  the 
disease  of  the  lung — was  it  the  metastasis 
of  rheumatism,  or  was  it  owing  to  the  ef- 
fects of  lead,  with  which  his  constitution 
appears  to  have  been  impregnated? — 
Phthisis  is  occasionally  seen  in  combina- 
tion with  almost  every  morbid  alteration 
of  texture,  and  has  consequently  sometimes 
been  noticed  in  conjunction  with  spinal 
disease,  of  which  I  have  mentioned  some 
examples   in   a  former   report ;  but  there 


does  not  in  this  case  seem  any  necessary 
connexion  between  the  state  of  the  lung 
and  that  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Bletastasis  of  rheumatism  from  the 
joints  to  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  is 
sometimes  witnessed,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  any  thing  like  such  me- 
tastasis to  the  spine.  The  pains  in  the 
joints  did  not  suddenly  cease,  neither  did 
the  paralysis  so  suddenly  follow,  as  to  give 
])roof  of  any  such  transition.  I  am  there- 
fore disposed  to  think,  that  the  habitual 
use  of  paint,  of  which  lead  is  a  large  in- 
gredient, not  only  produced  colic,  but  also 
irrecovera1)ly  destroyed  the  texture  of  the 
medulla  spinalis.  The  congested  state  of 
the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  the  oedema- 
tons  condition  of  the  integuments  cover- 
ing them,  shew  that  great  excitement  had 
'been  going  on  here. 

Was  the  diseased  state  of  the  vesical  mu- 
cous membrane  the  result  of  irritation 
from  the  ammoniacal  state  of  the  urine,  or 
was  it  owing  to  a  loss  of  nervous  encrg}*  ? 
The  inflamed  state  of  the  bladder  fre- 
quently seen  after  injuries  of  the  spine, 
ar-d  in  some  cases  of  paralysi.',  has  by 
many  surgeons  been  attributed  to  the  for- 
mer cause;  but  my  friend  ?>Ir.  Curling,  in 
an  interesting  paper  upon  affections  of  the 
bladder  in  paraplegia,  detailed  in  the  last 
volume  of  this  Gazette  (p.  76),  has  sug- 
gested th.at  it  may  be  owing  to  the  blad- 
der, deprived  of  nervous  energy,  being  no 
longer  capable  of  withstanding  disease,  in 
which  oi)inion  I  am  inclined  to  concur; 
and  which  the  case  1  related  in  my  first 
report  (June  7th),  of  sloughing  of  the 
check  from  pressure  on  the  fifth  nerve  of 
that  side,  and  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanley's, 
which  I  there  quoted,  seem  to  confirm. 

SEVERE  CASE  OF  NEURALGIA, 

Successfidly  Treated. 

Bv  John   Scott,   Esq. 
Smgeoii  to  tlie  London  Hospital,  &c. 

On  the  first  of  December,  1833,  I  visited  a 
young  lady  who  was  labouring  under  the 
most  distressing  neuralgic  affeetion  I  ever 
witnessed.  The  left  knee  was  the  seat  of 
a  constant  aching,  gnawing  pain,  which 
was  referred  to  a  considerable  extent  of  its 
surface,  whence  it  darted  into  the  centre  of 
the  joint,  extending  also  upward  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh;  and  the  surface  of 
the  knee  was  so  exquisitely  sensitive  that 
she  could  not  bear  the  slightest  touch,  nor 
even  the  weight  of  her  ordinary  clothing-. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  distinct  throbbing 
sensation,  occasionally  attended  with  a 
consiileral)le  blush  upon  the  skin  to  some 
extent  up  the  thigli ;  and  this  would  ge- 
nerally be  produced  by  any  exertion,  such 
as  the  change  of  position,  during  a  meal ; 
and   it  invariably  ushered  in  a  s])asm,  to 
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which  she  was  also  constantly  subject, 
vvlthout  its  being  produced  by  any  exciting 
cause.  These  spasms  in  the  "knee  were  ex 
cessively  violent,  productive  of  intense 
agony,  and  generally  occurred  instanta- 
neously, but  they  were  sometimes  preceded 
by  a  gradual  increase  of  pain  :  they  came 
on  spontaneously,  without  any  provocation, 
about  every  hour,  and  were  usually  of  an 
hour's  continuance,  with  scarcely  an  in- 
termission of  a  moment :  sometimes  they 
would  last  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour; 
at  others,  an  Jiour  and  a  half;  and  then 
subside  slowly,  not  instantaneously,  but 
becoming  gradually  less  and  less  severe. 

These  spasms  wei"e,  in  general,  equally 
frequent  day  and  night ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, she  would  fall  asleep  for  two  or  even 
three  hours,  and  then  awake  with  a  start, 
which  would  be  instantly  followed  by  a 
spasm  of  extreme  violence.  In  addition  to 
this  constant  recurrence  of  the  spasms 
every  hour,  ihcy  would  be  produced  at  any 
time  by  the  most  trifling  circumstance; 
thus,  sneezing,  coughing,  the  slightest  jar 
or  motion  of  the  limb,  the  least  touch  of 
the  couch  on  which  she  was  confined,  or 
even  the  banging  of  a  door,  would  be  in- 
stantly followed  by  a  very  severe  paroxysm 
of  pain. 

The  disease  commenced  in  February, 
1831,  when  some  degree  of  stiffness  and 
uneasiness  was  first  experienced  in  the 
joint;  and  about  a  morili  afterwards 
slight  spasms  were  felt,  which  lasted  a  mi- 
nute or  two,  and  recurred  very  irregularly  ; 
but  from  that  time  they  gradually  increased 
in  severity,  as  well  as  in  frequency  and  the 
length  of  their  continuance,  until  the  fol- 
lowing October,  at  which  time  they  usu- 
ally lasted  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
They  then  began  to  increase  in  a  more  re- 
gular and  uniform  manner.  Thus  they 
would  continue  without  any  material  alte- 
ration for  about  three  weeks,  and  then  a 
more  severe  spasm  would  come  on,  and 
each  succeeding  one  would  be  equally  vio- 
lent for  about  the  like  j^eriod ;  then  a  spasm 
of  increased  severity  would  again  occur, 
and  be  succeeded  by  others  of  equal  vio- 
lence for  about  three  weeks  more,  when 
one  of  still  greater  severity  would  come 
on;  and  in  this  manner  her  suflerings  had 
been  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
distressing,  until  they  arrived  at  the  pitch 
above  described  :  she  had  been  confined  to 
the  same  couch,  day  and  night,  for  nearly 
three  years,  without  the  possibility  of  her 
being  removed  from  it. 

This  patient,  when  eleven  years  of  age, 
was  the  subject  of  a  very  painful  affection 
of  the  left  ear,  which  was  so  susceptible  to 
impressions,  that  she  could  not  bear  the 
slightest  noise,  not  even  that  of  riding  in  a 
carriage ;  and  the  sound  of  music  was  pro- 
ductive of  so  painful  and  distressing  a 
feeling,  that  she  could  not  endure  it  for  a 


moment.  This  complaint,  which,  accord- 
ing to  her  description  ai)pearc(l  to  be  an 
affection  of  the  chorda  tympani,  resisted 
every  mode  of  treatment  that  could  be  de- 
vised, for  many  years,  and  then  gradually 
wore  itself  out. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  last  named  complaint,  a  neu- 
ralgic affection  of  the  throat  occurred,  at- 
tended with  most  severe  and  distressing 
s])asms,  which  were  brought  on  by  the  act 
of  deglutition,  but  not  by  speaking  or 
mastication.  This  affection  resisted  every 
remedy  tliat  was  employed,  for  nearly  two 
years,  when  Mr.  Pennington  was  consult- 
ed, who,  observing  that  the  spasms  were 
brought  on  by  swallowing,  recommended 
hvT  to  abstain  from  making  any  attempt 
to  do  so  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours, 
and  directed  an  enema  to  be  administered, 
containing  a  drachm  of  assafcetida  and 
one  hundred  drops  of  laudanum.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  suggestion,  the  period 
above  mentioned  was  passed  without  any 
return  of  spasm,  but  it  was  again  imme- 
diately produced  by  eating  a  morsel  of 
bread. 

Mr.  Pennington  then  recommended  her 
to  abstain  altogether  from  taking  food  by 
the  mouth;  and  nutrient  enemata  were 
administered  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  com- 
posed of  beef  tea  with  an  es^g  dissolved  in 
it,  for  which  veal  broth  and  milk  were  af- 
terwards occasionally  substituted.  At  this 
time  the  secretions  were  much  disordei'ed; 
there  had  been  no  appearance  of  the  cata- 
menia  for  nine  months ;  the  ])ulse  was 
frecpicnt,  quick,  and  irregular.  After  pur- 
suing the  plan  just  named  for  four  days, 
very  considerable  excitement  was  pro- 
duced, attended  with  some  degree  of  fever, 
quick  pulse,  and  flushed  cheeks,  &.C.;  but 
it  shortly  subsided,  the  pulse  becoming  less 
frequent,  and  the  fever  disappearing.  At 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  bilious  secretions 
were  observed,  and  in  a  month  the  cata- 
menia  re-appeared;  the  pulse  was  between 
70  and  80,  and  not  deficient  in  strength. 
After  tlie  lapse  of  five  weeks  and  three 
days,  without  any  nourishment  being  in- 
troduced by  the  mouth,  the  pulse  suddenly 
sank  to  35  in  a  minute,  and  it  was  then. 
deemed  advisable  to  give  by  the  mouth  a 
dessert  spoonful  of  beef  tea  twice  a  day ; 
and  this  being  continued  for  four  days 
without  inducing  any  return  of  the  spasms, 
a  small  piece  of  fish  was  allowed,  and  after- 
wards some  chicken  ;  and  proceeding  thus 
cautiously,  in  the  course  of  a  month  she 
was  able  to  eat  and  drink  any  thing  with- 
out the  slightest  inconvenience. 

(  n  the  1st  of  December  I  applied  the 
deuto-ioduret  of  mercury  to  the  knee, 
thickly  spread  upon  lint ;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  that  this  applica- 
tion was  renewed  several  times,  without 
producing  the    slightest  effect  upon  the 
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skin.  This  being  the  case,  on  the  24th  of 
December  I  rubbed  the  surface  of  tlie  knee 
witli  camphorated  spirits  of  wine,  so  as  to 
make  it  quite  red,  and  tlien  applied  the 
ointment  very  thickly  spread  on  lint;  the 
consequence  of  this  irritation  was  a  spasm 
which  lasted  without  intern^ission  thirteen 
hours  and  three  quarters,  when  it  suddenly 
subsided,  and  left  her  quite  exhausted; 
but  being  free  from  pain,  she  slept  for 
several  hours. 

The  eflect  of  the  ointment  was  extremely 
violent ;  it  blistered  the  surface  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  application,  and  also  produced 
copious  salivation.  The  spasms  continued 
to  recur  as  usual  for  tvs'o  or  three  days, 
and  then  began  sensibly  to  lessen  botii  in 
frequency  and  severity  ;  and  on  the  1st  of 
January  she  had  no  spasm  at  all,  which 
was  the  first  day  she  had  been  entirely  free 
from  them  for  nearly  three  years  :  the  ach- 
ing pain  still  continued,  but  was  very  con- 
siderably diminished  in  violence.  She 
continued  free  from  any  recurrence  of 
spasms  until  the  14th  of  January,  when 
one  or  two  were  produced  by  some  acci- 
dental movement  of  the  limb,  the  effect  of 
the  ointment  having  at  this  time  entirely 
subsided,  the  surface  of  the  knee  being 
perfectly  healed. 

The  ointment  was  immediately  re  ap- 
plied, and  renewed  as  frequently  as  would 
keep  up  some  degree  of  soreness  of  the 
skin,  but  not  carried  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing the  slightest  constitutional  in- 
fluence ;  and  it  was  found  necessary'  to 
continue  the  application  for  a  considerable 
time,  to  wear  out  the  morbid  disposition 
which  disease  of  so  long  continuance  must 
necessarily  have  induced. 

On  the  21st  of  January  she  left  the 
couch,  .1  shortly  aftei-wards  the  room  in 
which  she  had  been  so  long  a  prisoner. 
She  then  gradually  acquired  strength,  and 
was  soon  able  to  walk  on  the  limb,  with 
the  aid  of  crutches  *. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  Treatise  on  Insanity,  and  othjr  Dis- 
orders of  the  Mind;  accompanied  with 
numerous  Cases  exemplifying  various  de- 
scriptions of  Madness,  by  S.  C.  Prichard, 
M.D.,  F'.R.S.,  Physician  to  the  Infirmary, 
and  to  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  Bristol,  is  in 
the  press. 

In  the  press,  a  Dictionary  of  Terms  used 
in  Medicine  and  the  collateral  Sciences; 
containing  the  Etymology  and  Meaning, 
Nomenclatures,  Classifications  of  Noso- 
logy, Materia  Medica,  Sec,  Tabular 
Sketches  of  Chemistry,  Medical  Botany, 
and  Zoology.  By  Richard  D.  Iloblyn, 
A.M.,  late  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford. 

*  From  Cases  of  Tic  Douloureux,  and  other 
Forms  of  Neuralgia.  By  John  Scott,  Esq.  (Just 
published.) 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 

From  Bills  OFMoRTALixy,  Sept.  23,  1834. 


Abscess  .        .         9 

Age  and  Debility  .  .53 
Apoplexy  .  .  9 
Asthma  .         .         5 

Cancer  .         .        3 

Childbirth  .  .  1" 
Cholera  .        .       38 

Consumption  .  105 
Constipation  of  the 

Bowels       .         .        2 
Convulsions  .      09 

Croup  ...  I 
Dentition  or  Teetliiu,.20 
Dropsy  .        .      35 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain  15 
Dropsy  on  the  Chest  1 
Dysentery  .  .  2 
EiJilepsy  .  .  2 
Erysipelas  .  .  2 
Fever  .  .  .  22 
Fever,  Scarlet  .  Ifi 
Fever,  Tvphus  •  6 
Gout  .'  .  .  2 
Heart,  diseased   .         2 

Increase  of  Burials,  as 
the  preceding  week 


Hoopinf;-Cough    .       18 

Indigestion    .        .         1 

Inflammation        .       42 

Eowels&  Stomach  14 


Brain 

Lungs  and  Pleura 
Insanity 
Jaundice 
Liver,  diseased 
Jleasles 
Miscarriage  . 
Jlortification 
Paralysis 
Rheumatism 
Small-Pox     . 
Sore    Throat 

Quinsey     . 
Spasms  . 

Stone  and  Gravel 
Thrush 
Worms 
Unknown  Causes 

Stillborn 
compared  with  ) 


and 
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Sept.  \SZA.      I  Thermometer. 


Thursday  .  18 


Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday  . 
IMonday . 
Tuesday 


Wednesday  24 


from  43  to  73 


45 
48 
45 
65 
45 
42 


Barometer. 

30  05  to  30  21 
30  27       3028 


3026 
30-22 
30!9 
30-12 
3011 


30-24 
30-21 
30-11 
3013 
30  09 


Wind  variable,  N.  prevailing. 
Except  the  lytli,  20th,  and  23d,  generally  cloudy; 
a  little  rain  on  the  18th,  not  measurable. 

Charles  Henry  Adaais. 


OUR  NEW  VOLUME. 

V>  E  have  made  arrangements  for  the  en- 
suing volume,  which  we  think  will  prove 
satisfactory  to  our  readers,  and  add  to  the 
increasing  circulation  which  the  journal 
enjoys.  Next  number  (which  is  the  first  of 
a  new  volume)  will  contain  the  commence- 
ment of  a  course  of  lectares  on  Diseases  of 
the  Chest,  and  the  application  of  the  Ste- 
thoscope to  Diagnosis,  by  Dr.  Davies,  of 
the  London  Hospital,  who  is  well  known 
to  have  devoted  much  and  successful  at- 
tention to  these  subjects,  and  who  has 
been  good  enough  to  correct  the  lectures, 
with  a  view  to  their  publication  in  this 
journal.  Also,  a  lecture  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  on  Encysted  Tumors,  being  the 
first  of  numerous  clinical  papers  by  dis- 
tinguished practitioners,  which  will  appear 
during  the  season.  A  Case  of  Aneurism, 
in  which  the  Aurta  was  tied ;  with  an  En- 
graving. Report  from  the  Glasgow  Infir- 
mary, on  Melanosis  and  Ossification  of  the 
Eye,  from  the  clinic  of  Dr.  3Iackenzie, 
also  with  an  Engraving; — together  with 
numerous  other  articles  of  interest. 
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Abdomen,  fanal,  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotliamon 
ascites  and  tympanites  of  the,  as  a  cause 
of  difficult  labour,  196. 

Absorption,  venous,  translation  by  Dr.  Al- 
dis  of  some  observations  by  Dr.  Lucbt- 
mans  on  this  subject,  169. 

Absorbent  system,  Mr.  Swan  on  prepara- 
tions of  the,  418. 

Abscess,  case  of,  caused  by  a  canine  tooth 
lodged  in  the  ma.tillary  sinus,  cured  by  its 
removal,  304. 

-  extensive  strumous,  of  the  abdo- 

minal  parietes,  Mr.  Robinson  on  a  case 
of,  365. 

•  mammary,  Mr.  Robinson  on  the 


treatment  of,  535. 

lumbar,  Mr.  Robinson  on  a  case 


of,  with  slight  curvature  of  the  spine,  re- 
covered from,  79.). 

Acid,  sulphuric,  clinique  by  M.  Louis  on  a 
case  of  poisoning  by,  30. 

• arsenious,  Dr.  Booth  on  a  case  of  poi- 
soning by,  with  dissection  and  remarks,  62. 

nitric.  Dr.  Wilson  on  a  case  of  poi- 
soning by,  488. 

— —  sulphuric.  Dr.  Wilson  on  a  case  of 
poisoning  by,  489. 

Acupuncture,  account  by  Mr.  Leach  of  a 
case  of  dropsy  cured  by,  829. 

Adams,  Mr.  account  by,  of  a  case  of  tetanus 
successfully  treated,  813. 

Aldis's,  Dr.  translation  of  Dr.  Luchtmans' 
observations  on  the  question  of  venous 
absorption,  169. 

Allnatt,  Dr.  on  the  oxygenation  of  the  foetal 
blood,  529,  849. 

Amnesia,  case  of,  cured  by  local  depletion, 
831. 

Amputations,  clinical  lecture  on,  delivered 
at  the  Middlese.x  Hospital,  by  Sir  C.Beil, 
181. 

Anchylosis,  observations  on,  by  Mr.  JMayo,79. 

Aneurism,  popliteal,  Mr.  Robinson  on  a  case 
of,  cured  by  pressure,  460  ;  diffuse  femo- 
ral, 461  ;  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  commu- 


nicating by  two  openings  with  the  inferior 
cava,  462  ;  remarks  on  the  cases,  463. 

Animalcules,  Mr.  Pritchard's  natural  history 
of,  reviewed,  143. 

Annales  d'Hygitne  publique,  the  number  of 
the,  for  Apnl,  reviewed,  212. 

Answer,  the,  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Batli 
L'nited  Hospital  to  the  surgeons  of  the 
Bristol  Infirmary,  459. 

Anus,  artificial,  Mr.  Robinson  on  a  case  of, 
succeeding  to  the  opening  of  an  abscess  in 
the  abdominal  parietes,  859. 

Aorta,  abdominal,  ligature  of  the,  by  Dr. 
Murray,  in  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  right 
external  iliac  artery,  68. 

Mr.  Crookes  on  a  case  in  which  the 

bursting  of  an  aneurism  of  the,  was  sur- 
vived for  some  hours,  with  the  post- 
mortem appearances,  and  remarks  On  the 
cause  of  death,  413. 

Arnott,  Mr.  clinical  observations  by,  deli- 
vered at  the  Middlesex  Hospital : — On 
malignant  disease  of  the  humerus — ampu- 
tation at  the  shoulder-joint,  73  ;  on  loose 
cartilages  in  the  knee-joint,  and  chronic 
abscess  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  155; 
on  erysipelas,  218  ;  on  lacerated  perineum 
— re-union  by  the  quilled  suture,  3'27  ; 
operation  for  femoral  hernia — peritonitis 
— utility  of  large  doses  of  opium,  331. 

Arnott,  Dr.  extracts  from  the  evidence  of, 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  9 1 8. 

Arrowsmith,  Dr.  cases  of  partial  peritonitis 
related  by,  with  remarks,  87,  120 ;  re- 
marks by,  on  a  case  of  coma  from  jaun- 
dice, 121 ;  on  a  case  of  tremblement  me- 
tallique,  124;  on  a  case  of  sujierfoeta- 
tion  (1)  in  the  sheep,  5l7  ;  on  malforma- 
tion of  the  great  arteries  of  the  heart,  704  ; 
account  by,  of  Professor  Hering's  experi- 
ments on  the  relation  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  number  of  the  pulse  and  the 
velocity  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
745. 

Arsenic,  Mr.  Murray's  observations  on,  and 
the  readiest  nieans  of  detecting  it  as  a 
poison,  415. 
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Arsenic,  Dr.  Perrine  on  the  supposed  effi- 
cacy of  Peruvian  bavk  as  an  antidote  to, 
G87. 
Mr.  Iloulton  on  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances from  poisoning  by,  712. 
Artery,  common  iliac,  Mr.  Guthrie  on  a  case 
of  malignant  tumor,  simulcting  an  aneu- 
rism, in  which  he  placed  a  ligature  on  the, 
590. 

. subclavian,  case  of  ligature  of  the, 

below  the  clavicle,  735. 
Arteries,  femoral,  wound  of  both,   without 
haemorrhage,  400. 

■    M.  Trier  on  the  torsion  of,  instead 

of  ligature,  864. 
Ascites,  Rlr.  Robinson  on  a  case  of,  after 

parturition,  364. 
Asphyxia,  Dr.  Kay's  work  on  the  physiology, 
pathology,   and    treatment   of,    reviewed, 
101. 
Astragalus,  INIr.  Phillips  on   dislocation  of 

the,  596. 
Association,  medical,  notice  of  the  formation 
of  a,   for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  ef- 
fect the  benevolent  principle  of  self-sup- 
porting dispensaries,  160. 
provincial    medical   and  surgi- 
cal, vol.  ii.  of  the  transactions  of  the,  re- 
viewed,   355,  450,   5G8  ;    account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the,  on  the  days  of  meet- 
ing, 543  ;  annual  meeting  of  the,  at  Bir- 
mingham, 623. 
Association,  British,  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the,  at  the  meeting  at  Edinburgh, 
894. 
Autopsy,  an,  by  steam,  824. 


B. 


Badham,  Dr.  account  by,  of  a  Roman  cli- 
nique,  during  the  winter  of  1833-34,  58  ; 
a  few  words  by,  on  muscle,  nerve,  and 
sensation,  709. 

Badeley,  Dr.  on  the  absurd  schemes  of  cer- 
tain medical  reformers,  175. 

Bailey,  Dr.  on  the  pathology  of  the  nervous 
system,  with  the  history  of  a  case  confir- 
matory of  the  accuracy  of  Sir  C.  Bell's 
doctrine,  348. 

Bardsley's,  Dr.  J.  L.  remarks  on  strychnia, 
450. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  Dr.  Perrine  on  the  supposed 
efficacy  of,  as  an  antidote  to  arsenic,  687. 

Barytes,  Dr.  Wilson  on  a  case  of  poisoning 
by,  487. 

Beaumont,  Mr.  on  a  case  of  strangulated 
hernia,  insidiously  fatal,  525, 

Beaman,  Mr.  on  the  treatment  of  cholera  by 
emetics-of  common  salt,  781. 

Bell's,  Sir  Charles,  clinical  lectures  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital:  —  on  amputation, 
181  ;  on  diseases  of  the  hip-joint,  297  ;  on 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  302. 

Belladonna,  Mr.  West  on  the  efficacy  of, 
602, 


Bellingori's,  Dr.   and  Sir  C.  Bell's  writings 
and  opinions  on  the  functions  of  the  fifth 
and  seventh  pairs  of  cerebral  nerves,  Dr. 
Negri  on  the  comparative  merits  of,  749, 
784,  845,  881,  913. 
Bennett,    Mr.    the    gold     honorary    medal 
awarded  to,  by  the  Council  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  for  his  discoveries  in  animal 
physiology,    &c.    736  ;    extracts    from    a 
journal  of  natural  history  kept  by,  during 
a  voyage  from    England    to   New   South 
Wales,  &:c.  777,  851,  874,  903. 
Bickersteth,  i\Ir.   on  a  case  in  which  trans- 
fusion was  successfully  performed,  599. 
Birmingham  versus  Bristol,  295. 

counter-memorial,  480, 

original  memorial,  copy  of  the, 

486. 
Births,  ])luial,Dr.F.  Ii.  Ramsbotham  on,899. 
Bismuth,  oxide  of,  Sir  George  Smith  Gibbes 
on  the  use  of,   in  pulmonary  complaints, 
567,  640. 
Bishop,  Mr.  on  the  physiology  of  the  voice, 
with  remarks  on  Mr.  Richmond's  musical 
performance,  522, 
Black,  Dr.  on  the  comparative  probability  of 
life  among  the  male  population  of  England 
and  Wales,   and  the  medical  practitioners 
of  Germany  and  North  America,  347. 
Bladder,  IMr.  Toogood  on  a  case  in  which  a 
female  catheter  accidentally  slipped  into 
the,  639. 

■  clinical  observations  by  IMr.  Cffisar 

Hawkins,  on  cases  of  stone  in  the,  824. 

case  of  rupture  of  the,   not  imme- 


diately mortal,  831. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham  on  rupture 

of  the,  841. 

Blackwall,  INIr.  on  the  habits  of  the  spider, 
832. 

Blane,  Sir  Gilbert,  announcement  of  the 
death  of,  459  ;  biographical  sketch  of,  483. 

Blood  and  urine,  physiological  and  practical 
observations  on,  by  Dr.  George  Burrows, 
being  the  Gulstonian  lectures  for  1834, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians : — Sketch  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Immoral  pathology  in  England,  502  ;  in- 
jections into  the  veins  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  503  ;  Robert  Boyle's  experiments 
on  fresh- drawn  blood  with  acids  and  salts, 
ib.  ;  Boerhaave's  opinions  on  the  use  of 
alkaline  and  non-purgative  salts,  504; 
Huxham's  saline  plan  of  treatment  of 
malignant  fevers,  505  ;  Cullen's  attack  on 
the  humoral  pathology  strengthened  by 
the  contemporaneous  improvements  in 
morbid  anatomy,  ib.  ;  advance  of  animal 
chemistry  since  the  time  of  CuUen,  506  ; 
attention  of  the  riledical  public  called  to 
the  pathology  of  the  blood,  by  the  work  of 
Dr.  Stevens,  507  ;  coincidence  of  the 
statements  of  Boyle,  Fracassati,  Huxham, 
Haller,  Pringle,  and  Hewson,  with  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  Stevens,  ib.  ;  action  of 
mineral  and  vegetable  acids,  of  alkalies, 
alkaline,  and  neutral  salts,  on  fresh -drawn 
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venous  blood,  exhibited  by  experiments, 
509;  recapitularion,  ;).">2  ;  effects  of  alka- 
lies, alkaline  salts,  and  neutral  salts,  in 
combination  with  vegetable  acids,  on  the 
animal  economy,  o.j3  j  Sir  G.  Blane's 
opinions  on  the  use  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
ib.  ;  Front's  explanation  of  the  power  of 
alkalies  and  alkaline  salts  to  control  the 
lithic  acid  diathesis  of  the  urine,  ib.  ;  ob- 
servations and  experiments  on  the  albu- 
minous urine  of  droj)sies,  ib. ;  albumen  in 
urine  not  always  to  be  detected  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  heat  of  160°,  ib. ;  power  of 
the  alkalies  as  solvents  of  albumen  and 
other  soft  solids  of  the  body,  556  ;  their 
power  of  promoting  absorption,  ib. ;  Hux- 
ham's  case  of  long-continued  use  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  ib.  ;  effect  on  the 
blood,  557  ;  use  of  muriate  of  soda  in  di- 
gestion, ib.  ;  Dr.  Stevens's  opinions  on  the 
use  of  the  salts  in  the  blood,  558  ;  on  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid  and  animal 
heat  in  the  capillaries,  ib.  ;  the  alka- 
lescent state  of  venous  blood  favourable  to 
absorption  of  soft  solids  and  coagulabie 
lymph  of  inflammation,  559  ;  on  the  power 
of  the  mineral  acids  to  coagulate  tlie 
blood  and  other  albuminous  fluids,  585; 
on  the  internal  use  of  mineral  acids  in 
phosphatic  diathesis  of  the  urine,  and  in 
passive  haemorrhages,  diarrbcea,  leucor- 
rhcca,  and  other  fluxes — their  mode  of  ac- 
tion, ib.  ;  reasons  for  believing  that  alka- 
lies, salts,  and  acids,  taken  internally,  act 
upon  the  albuminous  parts  of  the  blood  as 
chemical  agents  ou?  of  the  body,  586;  in- 
stances of  other  remedies  acting  through 
the  blood,  ib.  ;  iodine,  ib. ;  ingredients  of 
mineral  waters,  587;  mercury,  ib. :  Hun- 
ter's opinions  on  the  appearance  of  poi- 
sons in  the  blood,  ib, ;  case  of  the  effects 
of  lead,  ib. ;  many  substances  are  decom- 
posed by  the  stomach,  and  cannot  be 
found  in  the  blood  or  secretions,  588  ; 
mode  of  operation  of  minute  quantities  of 
matter  taken  into  the  system,  589  ;  Dr. 
Front's  theory  of  incidental  bodies  enter- 
ing into  the  products  of  organization,  ib.  ; 
observations  on  Hahnemann's  homoeopa- 
thic doctrines  and  minute  doses, ib.;  mor- 
bid secretions  and  malignant  structures 
arise  from  an  altered  state  of  the  blood, 
633 ;  effects  of  natural  secretions  intro- 
duced into  the  blood,  bile,  milk,  semen, 
634;  of  morbid  secretions,  as  pus,  ib. ; 
this  fluid  sometimes  arises  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  blood  itself,  635  ;  ap- 
pearance of  malignant  matter  in  the  blood- 
vessels, ib. ;  two  cases  of  this  kind,  ib.  ; 
this  matter  is  not  absorbed,  636;  John 
Hunter's  laws  of  the  animal  economy  ap- 
plied to  their  formation,  ib.  ;  Andral's 
opinions  of  primitive  diseases  of  the 
blood  advocated,  ib. ;  effects  of  the  intro- 
duction of  small  quantities  of  organic  mat- 


ter into  the  animal  economy,  ib. ;  effects 
of  the  introduction  of  an  organized  being 
among  a  whole  class  of  organized  beings, 
637  ;  effects  of  the  introduction  of  one 
living  being  into  the  system  of  another 
living  organized  being,  ib.  ;  inferences 
from  these  considerations,  638 ;  conclu- 
sion, ib. 

Blood,  foetal,  Mr.  Phillips  on  the  oxvgena- 
tion   of  the,  443,  782. 

■ Dr.  Allnatt  on  the  o.xygena- 

tionof  the,529,  849. 

• Dr.  Carson  on  a  case  of  fatal  effu- 
sion of,  into  the  pericardium,  472. 

Bloodletting,  Dr.  Osborne  on,  by  the  poly- 
tome,  57. 

Bloxam,  Mr.  on  the  respiration  of  new-born 
children,  135. 

Body,  foreign,  found  in  the  heart  of  a  boy, 
344. 

Books,  analyses  and  notices  of: — Dr.  Kay 
on  the  physiology,  pathology,  and  treat- 
ment of  asphyxia,  101  ;  Air.  Pritchard's 
natural  history  of  animalcules,  143 ;  M. 
Cloquet's  anatomie  descriptive,  144;  an- 
nales  d'hygiene  publique,  Avril  1834, 
212;  Mr.  Jobson's  outlines  of  the  ana- 
tomy and  physiology  of  the  teeth,  288  ; 
Mr.  Tuson's  anatomy  and  surgery  of  in- 
guinal and  femoral  hernia,  290  ;  Mr. 
Dalrymple's  anatomy  of  the  human  eye, 
322 ;  transactions  of  the  provincial  medi- 
cal and  surgical  association,  355,  450, 
568  ;  Mr.  Mayo  on  the  relation  of  the 
theory  of  morals  to  insanity,  389 ;  Ma- 
gendie's  precis  elemehtairede  physiologic, 
421  ;  Mr.  Chitty's  treatise  on  medical 
jurisprudence,  482  ;  J\Ir,  Graves  and  Dr. 
Morries'  hortus  niedicus,  483  ;  Dr.  Has- 
tings' illustrations  of  the  natural  history 
of  Worcestershire,  567  ;  Mr.  Guthrie  oa 
the  operation  for  the  extraction  of  cataract, 
641  ;  Mr.  Svtan's  demonstration  of  the 
nerves,  720;  Mr.  Thomas's  surgical  and 
descriptive  anatomy  of  the  bones,  &c.  ib. ; 
Dr.  Maunsell's  Dublin  practice  of  mid- 
wifery, 817  ;  Dr.  Rouj>ell's  ilkistrations 
of  the  effects  of  poisons,  ib. 

Booth,  Dr.  on  a  case  of  poisoning  by  arsc- 
nious  acid,  with  dissection  and  remarks, 
63. 

Bostock,  Dr.  on  the  chemical  constitution  of 
bony  tumors  of  the  uterus,  326. 

Bouillaud,  M.  on  iMagendie's  theory  of  the 
sounds  of  the  heart,  909. 

Bowels,  Mr,  Robinson  on  a  case  of  hcemor- 
rhage  from  the,  137. 

Borrett,  Dr.  account  by,  of  two  cases  of  gall- 
stone, with  observations,  199. 

Bowden,  Mr.  on  the  efficacy  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  in  fissured  nipples,  719. 

Brain,  Mr.  Starkey  on  a  case  of  fungoid 
tumor  of  the,  474. 

Brett  and  Bird,  Messrs.  on  pink  deposits  in 
the  urine,  600,  751. 
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union  of  fractures  of  the,  within  the  cap- 
sule, 703. 
Charter  to  the  London  University,  notice  of 
the  opposition  to,  by  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  by  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
•who  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
metropolitan  university,  112  ;  another 
struggle  for  a,  72. 
Charlton,    Dr.    on   a  case   of   incongruous 

twining,  766. 
Chevalier,    jMr.  on  a  case  of  tumor  in  the 

medulla  oblongata,  10. 
Chitty's,  Mr.  treatise  on  medical  jurispru- 
dence, reviewed,  482. 
Cliomel's,  M.  clinical  lectures  on  medicine, 
delivered    at   the  Hotel   Dieu,    Paris:  — 
on    typhoid    fever,   375 ;    symptoms   and 
progress  of  typhoid  fever,  ib. ;  anatomical 
lesions    in    typhus   fever,    491  ;    lesions 
which  are  constant,  ib. 
Cholera  in    Paris,  reported  cases  of,  215  ; 
Dr.  Ogier  Ward's  observations  on,  569  ; 
hints   regarding,  646 ;    Mr.   Beaman   on 
the  treatment  of,  by  emetics  of  common 
salt,  781 ;  Mr.  Stable  on  the  treatment  of. 
by  stimulants,  814  ;  editorial  notice   re- 
specting, 823  ;    Mr.    Greenbow    on    the 
treatment  of,  by  sulphuric  acid,  850. 
Christ's  hospital,  letter  from  Mr.  Field  re- 
specting  the   medical   department  under 
Dr.  Roberts,  767. 
Clement's,  M.  clinique  on  a  case  of  preg- 
nancy of  one  of  the  fallopian  tubes,  31. 
Clinique,    Roman,    Dr.    Badham's    account 

of  a,  during  the  winter  of  1833-34,  59. 
Cloquet's,  M.  traite  d'anatomie  descriptive, 

reviewed,  144. 
Club  doctors,  Dr.  Collins  on  the  effects  of, 

on  the  medical  profession,  97. 
Coates,  Mr.    on   the  action  of  mercury   in 

the  absorption  of  lymph,  674. 
Collins,  Dr.  on  the  present  state   and  feel- 
ings of  the  medical  profession  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  more  especially  in  Liverpool 
and  its  vicinity,  96,  350,  714,  885. 
College  of  Physicians,  papers  read  at  the  ; 
— Dr.  Johnstone  on  the  aliment  and  or- 
gans subservient  to  alimentation  in  foetal 
life,  216  ;  Dr.  Wilson  on  poisoning,  487. 
Colon,  account   by    Mr.  Moody  of  an  ex- 
traordinary case  of  lodgment  of  a  foreign 
substance  in  the  lower  portion  of  the,  799. 
Committee,  parliamentary,   on  the  state  of 
the  profession,  notice  of  the  proceedings 
of  the,  180,  363. 
Coma  from  jaundice,   Dr.  Arrowsmith  on  a 

case  of,   121. 
Combustion,  Dr.  Williams  on,  327. 
of,  734.                                                                Contemporary,  errata  of  a,  180. 
Carson,  Dr.  on  a  case  of  fatal  effusion  of     Convulsions,    JNIr.   Thomson   on  a  case  of, 
blood  into  the  pericardium,   with  dissec-         succeeded    by  permanent  contraction    of 
tion,  472.                                                                    the  left  hand,   319. 
Casper,  Professor,  on  the  probable  duration puerperal.    Dr.   F.  H.    Rams- 


Breast,  Mr.  Robinson  on  a  case  of  incipient 
inflammation  of  the,  from  distention  of  the 
lactiferous  tubes,  535. 

. clinical  observations,  by  Mr.  Caesar 

Hawkins,  on  cancer  of  the,  682. 
Bristol  Infirmary,    letter  addressed  by  the 
surgeons  of  the,  to  the  chairman  and  com- 
mittee on  medical  education,  191. 

,  and  medical  school,  letter 

from  Mr.  Hetling  in  support  of  the  claims 
of  the  surgeons  of  the,  to  qualify  for  exa- 
mination at  the  college,  388. 
Brodie,  Mr.  notice  of  the  elevation  of,  to 
the  baronetage,  759. 

Sir  B.  C.  clinical  observations  by, 

on  ununited  fractures,   616;  on  fatty  tu- 
mors, 679. 
Brown,  Dr.  of  Sunderland,  on  the  variations 
in  the  prevalence  of  certain  diseases  not 
usually  supposed  to  be  epidemic,  359. 
Buchanan,  Mr.   on   the  removal  of  an  im- 
pacted plug  from  the  nostril,  528. 
Burrows',    Dr.   George,    physiological    and 
pathological  observations  on  the  blood  and 
urine,  being  the  Gulstonian  lectures  for 
1834,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  502,  552,  585,  633. 
Burning/  cool   remarks    on,    of  one's   own 

fingers,  206. 
Burthen,  fresh,  on  medical  men,  363. 
Bury,  Mr.  on  the  delivery  of  a  child   having 
a  second  imjierfect  fcetus  contained  in  the 
side  of  its  scalp  and  face,  270. 
Burials,   weekly  accounts  of,  32,  80,   112, 
160,  192,  224,  304,  336,  368,  400,  432, 
464,  496,  544,  576,  688,  736,  768,  800, 
832,  864,  896,  928. 


Calculus,  biliary,  Mr.  Ross  on  a  case  of  ob- 
struction by  a,  386. 

Calculus  vesicae,  Mr.  Robinson  on  a  case  of, 
the  stone  impacted  behind  the  pubes,  922. 

Cancer,  clinical  observations,  by  Mr.  Caesar 
Hawkins,  on  several  cases  of,  681. 

Caoutchouc,  Dr.  Faraday  on,  490. 

Cataract,  clinical  observations  on,  by  M. 
Dupuytren,  265;  different  kinds  of,  ib. ; 
remarkable  prevalence  of,  in  one  famil}-, 
266  ;  remarks  on  treatment,  and  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  operating,  267  ;  compli- 
cations of,  268  ;  unique  operation,  270. 

• Mr.  Guthrie's  work  on  the  extrac- 
tion of,  reviewed,  641. 

accidental,  Mr.  Walker  on  a  case 


of  life  among  medical  practitioners,  208. 
Cervix  femoris,  Mr.  Fawdington  on  the  re- 


botham  on,  803,  833. 
Concours,   editorial  observations  suggested 
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by  that  lately  held  in  Paris  for  the  chair 
of  clinique  chirurgicale,  789  ;  recent  work- 
ings of  the,  326  ;  specimen  of  the,  362. 

Cooper,  Sir  Aslley,  on  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  144. 

Cook,  Dr.  notes  of  a  case  of  fistulous  open- 
ing of  the  stomach  successfuly  treated  by, 
541. 

Cookery,  French,  896. 

Coroners'  courts,  notice  of  the  rejection  by 
the  House  of  Lords  of  the  bill  relating  to, 
724. 

Costello,  Rlr.  letter  from,  respecting  the 
case  of  Fisher,  at  St.  George's  Hospi- 
tal, 100. 

Craniotomy,  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham  on  the 
operation  of,  342,  369. 

Crookes,  Mr.  on  a  case  in  which  the  bursting 
of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  was  survived 
for  some  hours,  with  the  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances, and  remarks  on  the  cause  of 
death,  413. 

Crowing  inspiration  of  children,  Dr.  Hugh 
I.ey  on,  15. 

Crosse,  Mr.  .Tohn  Green,  the  Jacksonian 
prize  for  1833  awarded  to,  for  the  best 
essay  upon  urinary  calculi,  112. 

Cunningham,  Mr.  on  the  pathological  effects 
produced  by  localities,  particularly  moun- 
tain elevations,  north  or  south  of  the  mag- 
netic equator,  207,  520. 


D. 


Dalrymple's,    Mr.    anatomy   of    the   human 

eye,  reviewed,  322. 
Dalton's,    Dr.   discoveries  and    researches, 

account  of,  295. 
Davis,  Mr.  account  by,  of  a  singular  case  of 

a  foreign  body  found  in  the  heart  of  a  boy, 

344. 
Davidson,  Mr.  on   the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 

192. 
Dawson,  Mr.  on  a  case  of  lithotomy  by  the 

rectum,  453. 
Death,  apparent.   Dr.  Schmid   on  a  case  of, 

■which  was  continued  for  twenty  day-,  399. 
Degrees,  Scotch,    editorial  observations   on 

the  value  of,  in  England,  391. 
Depletion,  local,  case  of  amnesia  cured  by, 

831. 
Deposits,  urinary,   Messrs.  Brett  and   Bird 

on,  600,  751. 
Dispensary,    self-supporting,    at    Coventry, 

Dr.  Arrowsmith  on  the  progress  of  the, 

234. 
Dispensaries,  self-supporting,  the  principles 

of,  should  be  made  known  throughout  the 

country,  432. 
Dropsy,    Mr.  Leach  on  a  case  of,  cured  by 

acupuncture,  829. 
Drugs,  on  the  evils  arising  from  the  exten- 

Bive  adulteration  of,  and  from  the  want  of 

uniformity  in  the  strength  of  those  sold  at 

different  houses,  65. 


Drunkenness,  editorial  observations  on  the 
parliamentary  report  on,  755. 

Dupuytren,  Baron,  notice  of  the  return  of, 
from  his  tour  in  Italy,  and  of  his  perfect 
recovery,  32. 

clinical  observations  by: 

— Traiimatic  emphysema,  26 ;  on  frac- 
tures of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  107;  on 
cataract,  265  ;  on  the  general  treatment 
of  fractures  of  the  extremities,  573  ;  on  a 
particular  kind  of  fibro-encysted  celluUr 
tumors,  724. 

Dystocea,  from  faulty  position.  Dr.  Rigby 
on,  110;  from  faulty  size  of  the  child, 
ilO. 

pelvica,  Dr.  Rigby  on,  185. 


Earle,   Mr.  J.  W.  on   the  functions  of  the 

nerves,  275. 

Eczema  rubrum,  with  iritis,  Mr.  Leach  on 
a  case  of,  732. 

Education,  provincial,  answer  of  the  sur- 
geons of  the  County  Hospital,  Winches- 
ter, to  the  memorial  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
Bristol  Infirmary,  425. 

editorial  observations  on,   in  the 

provinces,  456. 

surgical,  should  it  be  exclusively 


provincial  ?  323. 

provincial,  remarks  on,  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  the  Bristol  memorial, 
480. 

Eel,  Mr.  Yarrel  on  the  mode  of  repioduction 
of  the,  832. 

Effusion,  pleuritic,  case  of,  in  both  sides  of 
the  chest  successively,  recovered  from  by 
the  operation  of  double  paracentesis  tho- 
racis, 304. 

Elevations,  mountain,  north  or  south  of  the 
magnetic  equator,  Mr.  Cunningham  on 
the  pathological  effects  produced  by,  207, 
520. 

Electricity,  Dr.  Faraday  on  the  definite  ac- 
tion of,  155. 

Elliotson,  Dr.  letter  from,  contradicting  the 
statements  respecting  him,  made  by  M. 
de  Moscati  in  a  pamphlet  recently  pub- 
lished, 153. 

Elliotson,  Dr.  extracts  from  the  evidence  of, 
before  the  parliamentary  commitee,  on  the 
subject  of  exclusive  privileges,  793,  893. 

Emetics,  Mr.  Greenhow  on  the  efficacy  of, 
315. 

Emphysema,  traumatic,  clinical  observations 
on,  by  Baron  Dupuytren,  26 ;  case  of, 
with  complicated  injury  of  the  chest, — 
fatal,  28  ;  of  the  eyelids,  29  ;  from  sup- 
posed fracture  of  the  os  unguis,  29  ;  from 
supposed  rupture  of  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane, ib. ;  of  the  temples,  from  fracture 
of  the  frontal  sinus,  30. 

Ergot,  Dr.  Worrell  on  the  efficacy  of,  in  ex~. 
pulsion  of  the  placenta,  864. 
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Ergot,  Dr.  IMaunsell  ou  the  eflects  of  over- 
doses of,  605. 

Erysipelas,  clinical  observations  on,  deli- 
Tered  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  by  Mr. 
Amott,  i!18. 

■.        Mr.  Copland  Hutchison  on  the 

treatment  of,  by  incision,  445, 

Evidence,  editorial  observations  respecting, 
at  coroners'  inquests,  676. 

Eye,  human,  Mr.  Dalrymple's  treatise  on 
the  anatomy  of  the,  reviewed,  322. 

Eyelids,  Baron  Dupuytren  on  traumatic 
emphysema  of  the,  29. 

Expedition,  the  late  arctic,  editorial  obser- 
vations on  the,  with  reference  to  some 
topics  of  medical  science,  29u. 


Face,  Dr.  Bailey  on  a  case  of  partial  para- 
lysis of  the,  348. 

Faraday,  Dr.  on  the  definite  action  of  elec- 
tricity, 155  ;  on  caoutchouc,  490. 

Fawdington,  Mr.  on  re-union  of  fracture  of 
the  cervix  femoris  within  the  capsule,  703. 

Femur,  clinical  observations,  by  ]3aron  Du- 
puytren, on  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the, 
106  ;  age  at  which  such  fractures  occur, 
ib. ;  M.  Dupuytren's  opinion  of  Sir  A. 
Cooper's  views,  109 ;  of  the  indications 
of  cuie,  ib. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  fracture  of  the 

neck  of  the,  144. 

■  Mr.  Arnott  on  chronic  abscess  of  the 
shaft  of  the,  156. 

■  left,  Air.  Gill  on  a  case  of  disloca- 


tion of  the,  into  the  ischiatic  notch,  753. 

Fever,  typhoid,  M.Chomel  on  the  sym]itoms 
and  progress  of,  375  ;  mode  of  invasion, 
ib. ;  first  period,  376;  second  period, 
377;  third  period,  378;  changes  which 
the  blood  undergoes  during  life,  379 ; 
of  the  convalescence,  ib. ;  anatomical 
lesions  in  typhus  fever,  401  ;  lesions 
which  are  constant,  ib.  ;  tumefaction 
of  the  intestinal  follices  and  mesente- 
ric ganglia,  ib. ;  ulceration  of  the  folli- 
cles, ib. ;  intestinal  ulcers,  ib.  ;  perfora- 
tion of  the  intestine,  ib. ;  cicatrization  of 
intestinal  ulcers,  493  ;  resolution  of  the 
patches,  ib.  ;  lesions  confined  to  one  set 
of  follicles,  493  ;  lesion  of  the  mesenteric 
ganglia,  ib.  ;  lesions  of  the  follicles  in 
more  diseases  than  typhus,  494  ;  lesions 
in  cholera,  ib. ;  lesions  in  phthisis,  ib.  ; 
lesion  of  the  follicles  in  scarlatina,  496  ; 
conne.vion  between  the  symptoms  and 
morbid  changes,  495. 

• ,  puerperal.  Dr.  lligby  on,  396. 

,  scarlet,  Mr,  Hingeston  on  the  inflam- 
matory nature  of,  409. 

Field,  i\Ir.  on  the  medical  department  of 
Christ'.s  hospital,  under  Dr.  Roberts,  767. 

Fillet,  Dr.  F.  II.  llamsbotham  on  the  appli- 


cation of  the,  in  cases  of  diflScult  labour, 
311. 

Fingers,  permanent  retraction  of  the,  the 
merit  of  having  first  described  the  affec- 
tion, shown  by  J\Ir.  Windsor  to  be  due  to 
Messrs.  Cline  and  Cooper,  not  to  M. 
Dupuytren,  442. 

Fisher,  case  of,  at  St.  George's  hospital — 
letter  from  Mr.  Costello,  100. 

Fluid,  electric,  M.  Volpeliere  on  a  case  of 
scorching  by,  336. 

Foetus,  second  imperfect,  Air.  Bury  on  the 
delivery  of  a  child  having  a,  contained  in 
the  side  of  its  scalp  and  face,  270. 

,  acephalous,  I\Ir.  Thomson  on  a  case 

of,  524. 

Fohmann,  Dr.  on  the  discovery  of  lympha- 
tics in  the  human  placenta  and  funis, 
320. 

Forbes's,  Dr.  sketch  of  the  medical  topo- 
graphy of  Penrith,  355. 

Forceps,  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the,  in  difficult  labour,  and 
the  cases  in  which  their  employment  is 
necessary,  257. 

Fractures,  ununited,  clinical  observations 
on,  by  Sir  C.  Brodie,  616. 

,  ]Mr.  jM'Dowel  on  two 

cases  of,  treated  by  the  introduction  of  a 
seton,  675. 

,  M.  Dupuytren  on   the   general 

treatment  of,  of  the  extremities,  573  ; 
bandages  and  other  apparatus,  ib. ;  pre- 
liminary arrangements,  575  ;  duration  of 
treatment,  ib. 

Mr.  Grantham  on  the  eflfects  of, 


on  their  surrounding  parts,  more  particu- 
larly in  reference  to  fractures  of  the  lower 
extremity,  670. 

Fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris,  Mr.  Fawding- 
ton on  the  re-union  of,  within  the  cap- 
sule, 703. 

French  hospital  reports,  30,  31. 

Fiipp,  Mr.  on  the  claims  of  provincial  hos- 
pitals to  qualify  for  e.xamiuatiou  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  446. 


G. 


Gall- stone,  two  cases  of,  related  by  Dr. 
Borrett,  with  observations,  199. 

Ganglia,  double,  of  some  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  IVIr.  Swan  on,  and  on  a  direct 
communication  between  the  spheno-pala- 
tine  and  lenticular  ganglia,  848. 

Gastric  juice,  Dr.  A.  P.  W.  Philip  on  the 
uses  of  the,  and  the  substitution  of  vol- 
taic electricity  for  the  nervous  influence,  8. 

Gibbes,  Sir  G.  Smith,  on  the  use  of  oxide  of 
bismuth  in  pulmonary  comphiii.ts,  567, 
640. 

Gill,  Mr.  account  by,  of  a  case  of  dislo- 
cation of  the  left  femur  into  the  ischiatic 
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notch,  753;  on  the  suflSciency  of  the  pro- 
vincial schools,  787. 

Gill,  Mr.  on  au  improved  surgeon-dentists' 
forceps,  768. 

Gillespie,  Mr.  on  cases  of  neuralgia,  7.j4:. 

Gower-street  school,  notice  of  another  strug- 
gle for  a  charter,  by  the  proprietors  of 
the,  72  ;  editorial  article  on  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  petition  from  the,  and  on  the 
establishment  of  a  metropolitan  univer- 
sity, 146;  petition  of  the  medical  teach- 
ers in  London  against  the  grant  of  exclu- 
sive privileges  to  the,  147  ;  memorial 
agaiust  the  monopoly  sought  for  by  the 
proprietors  of  the,  149  ;  editorial  obser- 
vations on  the  conduct  of  the  speculators 
connected  with  the,  178  ;  editorial  obser- 
vations on  the  proceedings  before  the 
Privy  Council  on  the  subject  of  the  de- 
sired charter,  570. 

Grantham,  Mr.  on  the  pathology  of  hydro- 
cephalus, 387  ;  on  the  effects  of  fractures 
on  their  surrounding  parts,  more  particu- 
larly in  reference  to  fractures  of  the  lower 
extremity,  670. 

Grant,  Dr.  on  the  development  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  425. 

Greenhow,  Mr.  on  the  efficacy  of  emetics, 
318  ;  on  the  treatment  of  cholera  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  850. 

Green,  Dr.  on  the  treatment  of  syphilis 
without  mercury,  452. 

Gregory's,  Dr.  condensed  account  of  the  re- 
sults of  a  series  of  experiments  in  re-vac- 
cination, performed  in  the  Royal  Array  of 
Wirtemberg,  511  ;  illustrations  of  the 
preceding  paper,  516. 

Grindrod's,  Mr.  case  of  hydrophobia,  358. 

Guthrie,  G.  S.  Esq.  on  a  case  of  malignant 
tumor,  simulating  an  aneurism,  in  which 
the  common  iliac  was  tied,  590. 

,  Mr.  on  the  extraction  of  cataract, 

reviewed,  641. 


H. 

Haemorrhage,  Mr.  Robinson  on  a  case  of, 
from  the  bowels,  137. 

■  ,  uterine.  Dr.  Rigby  on,  331. 

Hair,  Mr.  Thomson  on  the  effects  of  certain 
disorders  on  the  roots  of  the,  522. 

Halford,  Sir  Henry,  extracts  from  the  evi- 
dence of,  before  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee, 818,  854,891. 

Hammond,  Mr.  on  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  scarlatina,  131. 

Hammick,  JNIr.  the  honour  of  a  baronetcy 
conferred  on,  576. 

Hanius,  Dr.  account  by,  of  a  case  of  extra- 
uterine pregnancy,  terminating  fatally 
after  twenty  months'  duration,  830. 

Ilannay,  Dr.  on  the  treatment  of  sore  nip- 
ples by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  674. 

Harding,  Mr.  account  by,  of  an  anomalous 
labour  case,  526. 


Hastings',  Dr.  illustrations  of  the  natural 
history  of  Worcestershire,  reviewed,  567. 

Hawkins,  Mr.  Ciesar,  clinical  lecture  by,  at 
St.  George's  hospital,  on  some  cases  of 
disease  of  the  kidney,  426  ;  on  stricture 
and  disease  of  kidney,  618;  effusion  of 
urine  and  disease  of  kidney,  619  ;  slough- 
ing, with  disease  of  kidney,  620  ;  two 
cases  of  lithotomy,  621  ;  cancer  of  the 
breast,  682;  of  tbe  uterus,  ib.  ;  phagede- 
nic ulcer  of  the  face  in  old  persons,  683  ; 
cancerous  tumors  of  the  face  and  nose,  ib. ; 
cancer  of  the  lip  and  nose,  685;  on  some 
diseases  of  the  nose,  760;  simple  inflam- 
mation of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  ib.  ; 
chronic  thickening  of,  761  ;  obstruction 
and  closure  of  the  nostrils,  762  ;  diseased 
secretions  of  the  liigher  part  of  the  nose, 
ib. ;  ulcers  of  the  carlilaginous  septum, 
763  ;  ulcers  of  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane, 764 ;  cases  of  stone  in  the  blad- 
der, 824. 

Heart,  M.  Magendie  on  the  mechanism  of 
the  sounds  of  the,  being  the  analysis  of 
a  memoir  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Paris,  440,  878. 

,  iNI.  Bouillaud  on  Magendie's  theory 

of  the  sounds  of  the,  909. 

,  correspondence   cf  Dr.  Elliotson's 

account  of  the  action  of  the,  with  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Dr.  Hope  in  his 
treatise,  446. 

-,  case  of  a  foreign  body  lodged   in 


the,  reclamation  by  ]\Ir.  Sheward,  541. 

,  case  of  transposition  of  the,  576. 

,  Dr.  Arrowsmith  on  malformation  of 


the  great  arteries  of  the,  704. 

Heim,  Dr.  results  of  a  series  of  experiments 
by,  in  re-vaccination,  performed  in  the 
lioyal  Army  of  Wirtemberg,  511. 

Henry,  Dr.  on  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  respecting  the  physiology  of 
the  nervous  system,  664,  695. 

Hering,  Professor,  on  tbe  relation  which 
subsists  between  the  number  of  the  pulse 
and  the  velocity  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  745. 

Hernia,  abdominal,  Mr.  RIarson  on  a  case 
of,  with  stricture  of  the  large  intestines, 
205. 

— — ,  inguinal  and  femoral,  Mr.  Tuson's 
work  on  the  anatomy  and  surgery  of,  re- 
viewed, 290. 

-,  femoral,  JMr.  Arnott  on  the  opera- 


tion for,  331. 

-,   strangulated,  Mr.  Beaumont  on  a 


case  of,  insidiously  fatal,  525, 

Hermaphrodism,  Mr.  Moir  on  the  foetal 
genital  organs  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of,  174. 

Hetling,  Mr.  letter  from,  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  the  Bristol  Infirmary  to  qualify 
for  examination  at  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, 388. 

Hingeston,  Mr.  ou  the  inflammatory  nature 
of  scarlet  fever,  409. 
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Hip- joint,  clinical  lecture,  by  Sir  C.  Bell,  on 
injuries  of  tbe,  296. 

Hoax  about  a  late  operation,  editorial  obser- 
vations respecting  a,  lately  practised  on 
tbe  editor  of  the  Lancet,  70. 

Horius  Medicus,  by  3Ir.  Graves  and  Dr. 
Morties,  critical  notice  of,  433. 

Hospitals,  j)rovincial,  Mr,  Fripp  on  the 
claims  of,  to  qualify  for  examinatiou  at 
the  College  of  Physicians,  446. 

Houlton,  Mr.  on  the  morbid  appearances 
from  poisoning  with  arsenic,  712. 

Hughson,  Mr.  on  the  connexion  of  tbe  ute- 
rus and  placenta,  330,  849. 

Humerus,  clinical  observations,  by  Mr.  Arnott, 
on  malignant  disease  of  the,  and  on  am- 
putation at  the  shoulder.joint,  73. 

Hunger  a  cure  for  intermittent,  432. 

Hutchison,  jMr.  Copland,  on  the  treatment 
of  erysipelas  by  incision,  444. 

Hydrophobia,  supposed  case  of,  cured  by 
bleeding  and  vinegar,  223. 

■ ,  Dr.  Grindrod'scase  of,  358. 

Hydrocephalus,  Mr.  Grantham  on  the  patho- 
logy of,  387. 

Hygeists  and  other  quacks,  editorial  obser- 
vations on  some  recent  doings  of,  721. 

Hymen,  unruptured.  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotbam 
on  the  treatment  of,  169. 

Hypertrophy,  Mr.  Leach  on  a  case  of,  with 
dilatation,  733. 


Impartiality,  national,  326. 

Incision,  Mr,  A.  C.  Hutchison  on  the  treat- 
ment of  erysipelas  by,  444. 

Inflation,  artificial,  ISIr.  Jenning's  experi- 
ments to  distinguish  the  effects  of,  from 
those  of  imperfect  respiration,  in  the  lungs 
of  infants  found  dead,  563. 

Inflammation,  diffuse,  IMr.  Robinson  on  a 
case  of,  with  extensive  abscess  and 
sloughing,  53T  ;  on  a  case  of,  of  the  fas- 
cia of  the  fore -arm,  after  venesection, 
649  ;  of  the  fascia  of  the  leg,  cured  by  in- 
cision and  pressure,  650  ;  of  the  fascia  of 
the  right  shoulder-joint,  discharging  spon- 
taneously, 651  ;  around  the  riglit  shoulder- 
joint,  attended  with  pulsation,  opened 
spontaneously,  ib. ;  of  the  fascia  after 
parturition,  cured  by  incision  and  band- 
age, 651  ;  of  the  fascia  of  the  thigh,  from 
a  blow,  cured  by  incision,  652  ;  of  the 
fascia  of  the  leg,  from  a  rusty  nail,  ib.  ; 
of  several  joints,  with  suppuration,  653, 

Inflammation,  conjunctival,  Mr.  West  on 
the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  of,  by  bella- 
donna, 603, 

Insanity,  Mr.  T.  Mayo's  essay  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  theory  of  morals  to,  reviewed, 
389. 

Intermittent,  hunger  a  cure  for,  432. 

Iris,  reply,  by  Mr.  Walker,  to  Mr.  Thur- 
nam's  observations  on  the,  134. 


Jacksonian  prize,  notice  of  the  award  of  the, 
for  1833,  to  Mr.  John  Green  Crosse,  for 
the  best  essay  on  urinary  calculi,  112. 

Jennings's,  Mr,  experiments  to  distinguish 
the  effects  of  artificial  inflation  from 
those  of  imperfect  respiration,  in  the 
lungs  of  infants  found  dead,  568. 

Jewel,  Dr.  on  the  efficacy  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  excoriated  nipples,  753. 

Jobson's,  JMr.  outlines  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  teeth,  reviewed,  288. 

Johnstone,  Dr.  on  the  aliment  and  organs 
subservient  to  alimentation  in  foetal  life, 
216. 

Joints,  Mr.  Mayo  on  ulceration  of  the  carti- 
lages of,  and  on  anchylosis,  79. 

Jurisprudence,  medical,  I\Ir.  Chitty's  trea- 
tise on,  reviewed,  482. 


K. 


Kay,  Dr.  on  the  physiology,  pathology,  and 

treatment  of  asphyxia,  reviewed,  101. 
Ker,  Mr.  on  the  efficacy  of  the  secale  cor- 

nutum  in  a  case  of  irreducible  prolapsus 

uteri,  604. 
Kidney,     clinical    lecture,     by    Mr.   Csesar 

Hawkins,  on  gome  cases  of  disease  of  the, 

426,  618. 
Knee-joint,  Mr.  Arnott  on   loose  cartilages 

in  the,  155. 


Labour,  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham  on,  1,  33; 
difficult,  81,  113,  161,  193  ;  employment 
of  instruments  in,  257,  305,  337,  369, 
401;  premature,  induction  of,  406,433; 
preternatural,  465,  497,  545,  577  ;  com- 
jilex,  625,  6.57,  689,  737,  769,  801,  833. 

,  Mt.  Harding  on  an  anomalous  case 

of,  526. 

Lane,  Mr.  note  from,  with  reference  to  the 
ajipointment  of  assistant-physician  at  St. 
George's  hospital,  496. 

Lardner,  Dr.  on  ISls.  Babbage's  calculating 
machine,  218  ;  on  the  chemical  notation 
of  machinery,  363. 

Laudanum,  Dr.  Young  on  a  case  of  poison- 
ing with,  655. 

Leading  Articles  : — Present  aspect  of  the 
medical  reform  question,  22  ;  reform  com- 
mittee, 69  ;  hoax  about  a  late  operation, 
70;  parochial  registration,  with  reference 
to  medical  statistics,  102  ;  opposition  to 
the  petition  from  the  Gower-street  school 
— proposed  metropolitan  university,  146; 
conduct  of  the  Gower-street  speculators, 
178  ;  facts  connected  with  the  salubrity  of 
the  metropolis,  213;  the  late  arctic  cspe- 
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dition,  290  ;  ought  surgical  education  to 
be  exclusively  provincial  t  '323  ;  meclical 
science  in  Spain,  360 ;  value  of  Scotch 
degrees  in  ICngland,  391  ;  medical  St. 
Simonianism — the  homoeopathic  mission, 
422 ;  education  in  the  provinces,  456 ; 
biography  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  483  ;  the 
Warburtonian  proceedings  about  medical 
reform,  331 ;  the  Privy  Council  and  the 
Gower-street  charter,  370;  some  late 
achievements  of  quackery,  611  ;  hints  re- 
garding cholera,  646  ;  medical  evidence 
at  coroners'  inquests,  677  ;  hygeists  and 
other  quacks,  721  ;  parliamentary  report 
on  drunkenness,  735  ;  the  late  concours 
in  Paris,  789  ;  parliamentary  evidence  on 
medical  reform,  818  ;  the  English  univer- 
sities and  College  of  Physicians,  854  ; 
the  English  Universities  and  the  College 
of  Physicians,  890;  perversion  by  the 
College  of  their  powers,  918. 

teach,  Sir.  on  the  efficacy  of  the  tincture  of 
lytta  in  retention  of  urine,  638 ;  on  a 
case  of  periostitis  from  rheumatism,  731  ; 
eczema  rnbrum,  with  iritis,  732;  hyper- 
trophy, with  dilatation,  733  ;  account  by, 
of  cases  of  rheumatism,  cured  by  bark 
and  colchicum,  825;  case  of  dropsy,  re- 
lieved by  acupuncture,  829. 

Lee,  Dr.  on  fibro- calcareous  tumors  and  po- 
lypi of  the  uterus,  394. 

Lens,  crystalline,  Mr.  Okes  on  dislocation  of 
the,  783. 

Ley,  Dr.  Hugh,  further  remarks  by,  on  the 
crowing  inspiration  of  children,   15. 

Life,  Professor  Casper  on  the  probable  du- 
ration of,  among  medical  practitioners, 
209. 

. Dr.  Black  on  the  comparative  proba- 
bility of,  among  the  male  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  the  medical 
practitioners  of  Germany  and  North  Ame- 
rica, 346- 

Life,  foetal.  Dr.  Johnstone  on  the  aliment 
and  organs  subservient  to  alimentation  in, 
216. 

Lightning,  Ur.  Young  on  the  eflFects  of,  634. 

Lip  and  nose,  clinical  observations,  by  Mr. 
Caesar  Hawkins,  on  a  case  of  cancer  of 
the,  685. 

Lithotomy,  Mr.  Green  on  a  case  of,  by  the 
rectum,  453. 

.  — , —   clinical    observations   by    Mr. 

Caesar  Hawkins,  on  two  cases  of,  621. 

Lithotrity,  account,  by  JVIr.  Spilsbury,  of 
two  cases  in  which  this  operation  was 
performed,  911. 

London  Dispensary  reports,  363,  460,  535, 
649,729,795,  859,  922. 

Louis,  M.  clinique  by,  on  a  case  of  poison- 
ing with  sulphuric  acid,  30. 

Lymph,  Mr.  Coates  on  the  action  of  mer- 
cury in  the  absorption  of,  674. 

Lymphatics,  account  of  Dr.  Fohmann's  dis- 
covery of,  in  the  human  placenta  and  fu- 
pis,  320. 


Lytta,  tincture  of,  Mr.  Leach  on  the  efficacy 
of,  in  retention  of  urine,  638. 

Luchtmans',  Dr.  observations  on  the  ques- 
tion of  venous  absorption,  169. 


M. 


Macartney,  Dr.  letter  from,  on  the  subject 
of  the  professorship  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery in  the  Dublin  University,  676:  on 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  842. 
M'Dowel,  Rlr.  account  by,  of  two  cases  of 
ununited  fracture,  treated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  seton,  675. 

jNIachinery,  Dr.  Lardner  on  the  chemical 
notation  of,  363, 

Machaon,  letter  from,  on  the  subject  of  a 
projected  medical  school  at  York,  159. 

Macmichael,  Dr.  extracts  from  the  evi 
dence  of,  before  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee, 819,  855. 

Madrid  Medical  Gazette,  notice  of  the,  896. 

Magendie's,  M.  precis  elementaire  de  phy- 
siologie,  reviewed,  421. 

on    the    mechanism   of    the 

sounds  of  the  heart,  being  the  analysis 
of  a  memoir  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Paris,  440,  878. 

Malins,  Dr.  on  tbe  mode  in  which  the  ute- 
rus contracts  after  delivery,  816. 

JMany-toed  and  fingered  family,  account  of 
a,  with  an  engraving  exhibiting  the  pre- 
sence of  supernumerary  toes  in  a  patient 
in  the  Middlesex  hospital,  65. 

Mania,  puerperal.  Dr.  Rigby  on,  S66. 

Man,  a,  who  can  make  himself  taller  atwill, 
304. 

table  of  the  stature  and  weight  of,  at 

different  ages,  688. 

Marson,  Mr.  on  a  case  of  abdominal  hernia, 
with  stricture  of  the  large  intestines,  205. 

Maunsell,  Dr.  on  the  effects  of  over- doses  of 
ergot  of  rye,  605  ;  his  Dublin  practice  of 
midwifery,  reviewed,  817. 

Mayo,  Professor,  on  the  physiology  of  the 
voice — explanation  of  Mr.  Richmond's 
musical  performance,  21,  366;  on  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cartilages  of  the  joints,  and 
on  anchylosis,  79. 

Mayo's,  Mr.  T.  essay  on  the  relation  of  the 
theory  of  morals  to  insanity,  reviewed,  389. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  reports  of  pa- 
pers read  at  the  ; — Mr.  Mayo  on  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cartilages  of  the  joints,  and  on 
anchylosis,  79  ;  Dr.  Bostock  on  the  che- 
mical constitution  of  bony  tumors  of  the 
uterus,  326  ;  Dr.  Lee  on  fibro-calcareous 
tumors,  and  polypi  of  the  uterus,  394. 

Medicine,  M.  Chomel's  clinical  lectures  on, 
375,491. 

legal,  notice  of  the  institution  of 

a  professorship  of,  by  the  faculty  of  Mont- 
pellier,  344. 
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Medulla  oblongata,  Mr.  Chevalier  on  a  case 

of  tumor  in  the,   10. 
Meningitis,  Mr.  Robinson  on  a  case  of,  with 

tumor  of  the  brain,  S6o. 
Mercury,   JNIr.  Coates  on  the  action  of,  in 

the  absorption  of  lymph,  674. 
Meteorological  Journals,   3'2,  80,   112,  160, 
192,  224,  336,  400,  432,  4C4,    4%,  544, 
576,  688,  736,  768,  800,  832,  864,  896, 
928. 
Metropolis,  facts  connected  with  the  salu- 
brity of  the,  213. 
Midwifery,  Dr.  F.  IF.  Rambotham's  lectures 
on:  Labour — after  treatment,  1  ;  medi- 
cine, ib.  ;  bandage,  2  ;  interval  between 
leaving  the  patient  and  the  next  visit,  3  ; 
information  to  be  gained  at  the  first  visit, 
ib. ;  diet,  5;    temperature,  ib. ;  posture, 
ib.  ;    continuance   of    visits    during    the 
puerperal  month,  6 ;  ablution,  ib. ;  reca- 
pitulation, 7 ;  irregularities  of  head  pre- 
sentation   (with    engraving),   33  ;  vertex 
presentation,  with  the  face  behind  either 
groin,  ib.  ;    mode  of  detection,  34 ;  face 
directed  to  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum, 
or  symphisis    pubis,    35 ;  brow  presenta- 
tion, ib. ;  face  presentation,  ib. ;  ear  pre- 
sentation,     48.  —  Difficult      labour: 
causes,    81  ;  description   of  the    ergot  of 
rye,  and  its  efiects  in  increasing   uterine 
action  (with   engraving),    83 ;    distortion 
of  the   pelvic  bones,  113  ;  tumors  in  the 
pelvic  cavity,   117  ;  exostosis,  ib.  ;    scir- 
rhous or  dropsical  ovary,  117;  scirrhous 
glands,   118  ;  abscesses,  ib. ;  polypi,  ib. ; 
rigidity  of  the  os  uteri,   161  ;  disease  in 
the  OS   uteri,  causing  rigidity,  162  ;  com- 
mon rigidity,  163;  rigidity  of  the  vagina 
and    perineum,    166  ;  cicatrix  in  the  va- 
gina,  168;  unruptured  hymen,  169  ;    ob- 
liquity  of  the   OS  uteri,   ib. ;    causes   re- 
ferable to  the  ovum,  193;  preternatural 
toughness  of  the  membranes,  ib.  ;  head 
preternaturally   enlarged,    194;    unusual 
firmness   and   malposition   of   the    head, 
195;  ascites  and  tympanites  of  the  ftetal 
abdomen,    196;    shortness   of    the   funis 
umbilicalis,    ib. ;    unusual     bulk     of    the 
trunk,  or  limbs,  from  excessive  develop- 
ment— monstrosity,     197;     management 
of  the   patient   under  common    lingering 
labour,    198. — Difficult    labour  —  in- 
struments :  application    of  the   forceps, 
251 ;  of  applying  the  forceps  when  the 
head  has  entered  the  pelvis,  before  mak- 
ing its  turn,  260  ;  when  the  occiput  is  in 
the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  261  ;  when  the 
face  presents   towards  either  groin,  ib.  ; 
symptoms  indicatmg  the  propriety  of  em- 
ploying the  forceps,  262  ;  the  vectis,  305; 
cases  in  which  applicable,  and  mode  of 
using,  307  ;  relative  value   of  the  vectis 
-     and  forceps,  309 ;  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  vectis,  ib. ;  ])ositive  advantage  of  the 
forceps,   310;  fillet,   311;  long   foiceps; 


337  ;  state  of  the  parts  requisite  to  its  in- 
troduction, 338  ;  mode  of  application,  ib. ; 
cautions,  341  ;  craniotomy,  342;  instru-- 
ments  employed,  343  ;  perforator,  ib.  ; 
crotchet,  344;  blunt  hook,  ib. ;  crani- 
otomy forceps,  ib. ;  antiquity  of  the  ope-  '^ 
ration,  369  ;  cases  in  which  required,  ib. ; 
mode  of  performing  the  operation,  370  ; 
signs  of  the  death  of  the  fostus,  372  ;  the 
C;psarean  operation,  401  ;  mode  of  per- 
formance, 402  ;  prevention  of  future  con- 
ception, 403;  section  of  the  symphysis 
pubis,  404  ;  controlling  the  growth  of  the 
foetus,  405;  induction  of  premature  la- 
bour, 406  ;  first  indicated  by  nature,  ib.  ; 
diflSculties  in  effecting  the  object,  407  ; 
practised  by  the  ancients,  ib.;  means 
adopted,  433  ;  when  necessary,  436  ;  ac- 
cidents which  may  occur  under  lingering 
labour,  438 ;  consequences  of  laborious 
labour,  439  ;  deep  collapse,  ib.  ;  inability 
to  pass  urine,  ib.  ;  pressure  on  the  nerves, 
440;  tumor  on  the  foetal  scalp,  ib. — Pre- 
ternatural Labour,  465:  breech  pre- 
sentation, ib. ;  frequency  of,  466 ;  no 
symptoms  to  be  relied  on  before  the  com- 
mencement of  labour,  ib. ;  causes,  ib.  ; 
not  more  frequent  in  the  lower  than  the 
higher  classes,  466  ;  particular  position 
of  the  child,  ib. ;  progress  of  labour,  ib. ; 
breech  presentations  with  feet,  467  ;  con- 
duct under  breech  presentation,  468 ; 
knee  presentation,  470;  footling  presen- 
tation, 471;  circumstances  requiring  as- 
sistance under  a  breech  presentation,  ib. ; 
difficult  breech  presentations,  497  ;  causes, 
and  correspondent  tieatment,  ib.;  inefli- 
cient  uterine  action,  ib. ;  distortion  of  the 
pelvis,  498  ;  pelvic  tumors,  501 ;  rigidity 
of  the  OS  uteri,  ib, ;  head  left  in  utero,  ib.  ; 
transverse  presentations,  545  ;  importance 
of  discriminating  between  the  first  and  se- 
cond order  of  preternatural  presentations, 
ib. ;  absence  of  symptoms  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  labour,  ib, ;  no  causes 
to  which  it  can  be  assigned,  ib ;  suspi- 
cious symptoms,  546 ;  marks  of  a  trans- 
verse presentation,  547;  modes  in  which 
the  operation  of  turning  may  be  per- 
formed, 548  ;  period  when  the  operation 
should  be  performed,  549;  precautions, 
551 ;  shoulder  presentation,  677  ;  turn- 
ing, ib. ;  advantages  in  employing  the 
left  hand  in  turning,  ib. ;  turning  when 
the  uterus  is  contracted  around  the  child, 
578  ;  mode  of  performing  the  operation, 
579;  spontaneous  evolution,  582;  anti- 
quity of  exvisceration  and  decapitation, 
584  ;  impropriety  of  removing  the  pro- 
truded arm,  ib.  —  Complex  Labours, 
625 ;  haemorrhage  during  labour,  ib.  ;  de- 
pendent on  a  ]>artial  detachment  of  the 
placenta,  ib. ;  etlect  on  the  system  to  be 
regarded  more  than  (|uautity,  626  ;  seldom 
continues  till  death,  ib. ;  means  adopted 
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by  natare  to  arrest  bajmorrhage,  ib. ;  may 
occur  at  any  period  of  the  labour,  631 ; 
htPraorrbage  previous  to  the  birth  of  the 
child,  6.S1  ;  placenta  presentation,  631, 
657  ;  partial  placental  presentations,  662  ; 
accidental  hajinorrhage,  689  ;  ha?morrhage 
subsequent  to  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes, 692;  haemorrhage  after  the  birth 
of  the  child,  ib. ;  dependent  on  entire  or 
partial  separation  of  the  placenta,  693; 
often  profuse  in  quantify,  ib. ;  propriety 
of  waiting  a  certain  time  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  placenta,  693  ;  retention  of  the  pla- 
centa from  atony  of  the  uterus,  737 ;  from 
irregular  contraction,  739 ;  disrupted 
placenta,  770  ;  accidents  likely  to  hap- 
pen on  attempts  to  remove  the  plancenta 
from  the  uterus,  by  pulling  at  the  funis, 
771  ;  hsemorrhage  subsequently  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  placenta,  772;  transfusion, 
775  ;  its  mode  of  performance,  776  ;  ma- 
nagement of  a  patient  after  dangerous 
haimorrhage,  777 ;  effects  of  the  loss  of 
blood,  801;  re-action  after  flooding,  ib.; 
convulsions,  803  ;  period  at  which  they 
occur,  ib.  ;  universal  liability  to  them,  ib.  ; 
analogy  to  apoplexy  and  epilepsy,  804 ; 
atmospheric  influnence,  ib. ;  proximate 
cause,  805  ;  remote  cause,  ib. ;  prognosis, 
807  ;  treatment,  833  ;  rupture  of  the  ute- 
rus, 836 ;  average  frequency,  situation 
and  direction  of  the  rent,  ib. ;  occurs  to 
all  kinds  of  patients,  and  at  all  periods  of 
labour,  837  ;  laceration  of  the  vagina,  841 ; 
rupture  of  the  bladder,  ib.  ;  syncope  not 
produced  by  hemorrhage  or  laceration  of 
the  genital  organs,  865  ;  prolapsus  of 
the  funis  umbilicalis,  866 ;  descent  of 
the  hand  by  the  side  of  the  head  or 
breech,  868  ;  monsters,  869  ;  deficiency 
of  parts,  ib. ;  redundancy  of  parts,  870  ; 
parts  misshapen,  872  ;  misplacement  of 
perfectly  formed  parts,  ib. ;  plural  births, 
897  ;  average  frequency,  ib. ;  symptoms  of 
twin  gestation,  899  ;  position  in  utero, 
900  ;  progress  of  labour,  and  treatment,  ib. 

]\Iidwifery,  Dr.  lligby's  reports  of  cases  of, 
78;  dystocea  from  faulty  position,  110; 
from  faulty  size  of  the  child,  111  ;  dys- 
tocea pelvica,  185,  252  ;  uterine  hsmor- 
rhage,  331 ;  puerperal  mania,  366  ;  pla- 
centa previa,  367  ;   puerperal  fever,  396. 

Middlesex  Hospital,  notice  of  an  intended 
enlargement  of  the,  112. 

IVIiddlemore's,  Mr.  report  of  the  Birming- 
ham Eye  Infirmary,  569. 

Millard,  Mr.  on  the  connexion  of  the  uterus 
with  the  placenta,  654. 

Moir,  Mr.  on  the  foetal  genital  organs, with  re- 
ference to  the  subject  of  hermaphrodism, 
174. 

IMonsters,  Dr.  F.  II.  Ramsbotham's  remarks 
on  the  subject  of,  8(i9. 

Moody,  Dr.  account  by,  of  an  extraordinary 
case  of  lodgment  of  a  foreign  substance 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  colon,  799. 


Morison's  pills,  another  death  from,  759. 

Morgan,  Mr.  of  Aberdeen,  premium  of 
equal  value  to  the  Jacksonian  prize  award- 
ed to,  by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  224. 

IMortality,  comparative,  of  Eugland,  211. 

Moscati's  pamphlet,  notice  of,  80  ;  extract 
from,  attacking  Dr.  Elliotson,  152;  Dr. 
E.'s  reply,  contradicting  the  statements, 
153. 

Murray,  Dr.  case  in  which  he  tied  the  ab- 
dominal aorta — death  of  the  patient  in 
twenty-three  hours,  68. 

observations  by,  on  arsenic,  and 

the  readiest  means  of  detecting  it  as  a 
poison,  415. 

Muscle,  nerve,  and  sensation,  a  few  words 
on,  by  Dr.  David  Badham,  709. 

Rluscles,  abdominal,  Mr.  Thomson  on  a  case 
of  spasmodic  motion  of  the,  320. 

Muscles,  case  of  poisoning  with,  336. 

Music,  effects  of,  863. 


N. 


Napoleon's  head,  notice  of  Dr.  Antomarchi's 
cast  of,  576. 

Negri,  Dr.  on  the  employment  of  alkaline 
salts,  in  certain  inflammatory  diseases, 
and  of  the  urinary  organs,  as  proposed  by 
Mascagni,  713  ;  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  Bellingeri's  and  Sir  C.  Bell's 
■writings  and  opinions  on  the  functions  of 
the  fifth  and  seventh  pair  of  cerebral 
nerves,  749,  784,  845,  831,  913. 

Nerves,  further  observations  by  jNIr.  Walker, 
on  the  functions  of  the  fifth  pair  of,  92, 
706  ;  Mr.  Alexander  Shaw  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  fifth  pair  of,  175,  277  ;  Mr. 
J.  W.  Earle  on  the  functions  of  the,  275  ; 
Mr.  Swan  on  the  functions  of  the,  569, 
880,  915. 

,  spinal,  Mr.  Swan  on  double  ganglia 

of  some  of  the,  and  on  a  direct  communi- 
cation between  the  spheno-palatine  and 
lenticular  ganglia,  848. 

Nervous  system,  Mr.Alexander  ShaAv  on  the 
question  of  the  originality  of  Sir  C.  Bell's 
discoveries  in  the,  559  ;  Dr.  Henry  on  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting 
the  physiology  of  the,  664,  695  ;  remarks 
by  S.  Y.  on  Dr.  Henry's  report  on  the 
physiology  of  the,  754 ;  Dr.  Macartney 
on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the,  842. 

Neuralgia,  Mr.  Gillespie  on  cases  of,  734. 

,   Sir  C.    Bell   on   the  means   of 

avoiding  this  affection  in  stumps,  185. 

Mr.  Scott  on  a  severe  case  of. 


successfully  treated,  926. 

tipples,  supernumerary,  495. 

,  excoriated.  Dr.  Jewel  on  the  effi- 
cacy of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  treatment 
of,  753. 

,  sore.  Dr.  Ilaiinay  on  the  treatmeut 

of,  by  nitrate  of  silver,  674. 
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>/il)ples,  fissured,  ^Ir.  Bowden  on  the  em- 
ployment of  nitrate  of  silver  in,  719. 

Noble,  Mr.  on  the  connexion  between  the 
uterus  and  placenta,  810. 

Nose,  clinical  observations,  by  Mr.  Caesar 
Hawkins,  on  some  diseases  of  the,  760. 

0. 

Officers,  retired  medical,  claims  of,  to  the 
attention  of  the  parliamentary  committee, 
610. 

Okes,  Mr.  on  dislocation  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  783. 

Osborne,  Dr.  on  bloodletting  by  the  poly- 
tome,  57. 

Osteo-sarcoma,  extirpation  of  the  shoulder- 
joint  for,  iiGi. 

Os  uteri.  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham  on  rigidity 
of  the,  161  ;  disease  of  the,  causing 
rigidity,  162  ;  obliquity  of  the,  169. 


Parliamentary  medical  report,  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement  of  its  having  been  pre- 
sented to  parliament  questioned,  724 ; 
actual  state  of  the,  759. 

Paralysis,  partial.  Dr.  Bailey  on  a  case  of, 
of  the  face,  348. 

■  ,  ]Mr.  Thomson  on  a  case  of,  of  the 

face,  523. 

Pelvis,  Mr.  Thornhill  on  a  case  of  fracture  of 
the,  with  concussion  of  the  brain,  success- 
fully treated,  55. 

Peritonitis,  puerperal.  Dr.  Ward  on  a  case 
of,  with  some  anomalous  symptoms,  ter- 
minating fatally,  815. 

Peritonitis,  partial,  cases  of,  related  by  Dr, 
Arrowsmith,  with  remarks,  87,  120. 

Percy,  the  late  Baron,  bust  of,  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine,  Paris,  393. 

Perrine,  Dr.  on  the  supposed  efficacy  of 
Peruvian  bark  as  an  antidote  to  arsenic, 
687. 

Periostitis,  Mr.  Leach  on  a  case  of,  from 
rheumatism,  731. 

Perineum,  lacerated,  Mr.  Arnott  on  a  case 
of — reunion  by  the  quilled  suture,  327. 

Philip,  Dr.  A.  P.  W.  on  the  uses  of  the 
gastric  juice,  and  the  substitution  of 
voltaic  electricity  for  the  nervous  influ- 
ence, 8  ;  notice  of  the  appointment  of,  as 
a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 823. 

Phillips,  Mr.  George,  on  the  arterialization 
of  the  foetal  blood,  443,  782. 

Phillips,  Mr.  B.  on  dislocation  of  the  astra- 
galus, 596. 

Phrenology  at  a  discount,  922. 

Physicians,  College  of,  editorial  observations 
on  the  perversion  of  their  jiower,  917. 

Pills,  the  universal,  composition  of  the,  617. 

Placenta,  Mr.  Hughson  on  the  connexion  of, 
with  the  uterus,  530,  849. 

Placenta  and  funis,  Dr.  Fohmann's  disco- 
very of  lymjihatics  in  the,  320. 


Placenta  praevia.  Dr.  Rigby  on,  366. 

Plug,  contrivance  for  the  extraction  of  a, 
from  the  nostril,  419. 

,  impacted,  Mr.  Buchanan  on  the  re- 
moval of  a,  from  the  nostril,  528. 

Poisons,  Dr.  Roupell's  illustrations  of  the 
effects  of,  817. 

Polytome,  Dr.  Osborne  on  bloodletting  by 
the,  57. 

Practitioners,  medical.  Professor  Casper  on 
the  probable  duration  of  life  of,  209. 

Pregnancy,  case  of,  of  one  of  the  fallopian 
tubes,  M.  Clement's  clinique  on,  31. 

,  extra-uterine,  case  of,  terminat- 
ing fatally,  after  twenty-one  months'  dura- 
tion, 830. 

Pritchard's,  Mr.  natural  history  of  animal- 
cules, reviewed,  143. 

Privileges,  exclusive,  the  question  of  the 
power  of  conferring  degrees  being  granted 
to  the  Loudon  University  virtually  settled, 
703. 

Prout.  Dr.  on  urinary  sediments,  641, 

Prolapsus  uteri,  case  of  irreducible,  ]\Ir. 
Ker  on  the  efficacy  of  secale  cornutum  in, 
604. 

Psoas  abscess,  cases  of,  reported  by  ]\Ir. 
Robinson,  with  remarks,  796. 

Profession,  medical.  Dr.  Collms  on  the  pre- 
sent state  and  feelings  of  the,  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  more  especially  in  Liverpool 
and  its  vicinity,  96,  350,  714,  885. 

Pustule,  malignant,  of  the  tongue,  case  of, 
432. 

Pulse,  Dr.  Arrowsmith's  account  of  Profes- 
sor Herring's  experiments  on  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  the  number  of  the, 
and  the  velocity  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  745. 


Q. 

Quackery,  editorial  observations  on  some 
late  achievements  of,  610;  on  the  neces- 
sity of  some  legislative  measure  to  check 
the  progress  of,  793. 


R. 


Ramsbotham's,  Dr.  F.  H.  lectures  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  midwifery — see 
"  Midwifery,  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham's 
lectures  on." 

Rectum,  Mr.  Green  on  a  case  of  lithotomy 
by  the,  453  ;  Mr.  Stafford  on  division  of 
stricture  of  the,  high  up  in  the  gut,  by  a 
new  instrument,  607  ;  Mr.  Robinson  on 
cases  of  stricture  of  the,  861. 

case  of  extensive  and  long-conti- 
nued liffimorrhage  from  the,  complicated 
with  other  symptoms,  137. 

Reform,  medical,  editorial  observations  on 
the  present  asj)ect  of  the  question  of,  22  ; 
suggestions  for  the  parliamentary  commit- 
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tee,  by  a  provincial  hospital  surgeon,  139  ; 
Dr,  Badeley  on  certain  absurd  schemes  of, 
175 ;  editorial   observations  on  the  War- 
burtonian    proceedings    respecting,    53t  ; 
on  the  parliamentary  evidence   on,   818, 
854. 
Registration,   parochial,    editorial    observa- 
tions on,  with  reference  to  medical  statis- 
tics, 102. 
Resemblances,  hereditary,  687. 
Respiration ,  Dr.  Stevens  on  the  theory  of,  49. 

of     new-born     children,     Mr. 

Bloxam  on  the,  135. 
Responsibility,  medical,  in  France,  393. 
Retraction,    permanent,  of  the  fingers — the 
affection  shewn  by  Mr.  Windsor  to  have 
been  first  described  by  Messrs.  Cline  and 
Cooper,  442. 
Re-vaccination,   notice  by    M.    ]\Ioreau    of 
cases  in  which  it  had  been  practised,  224  ; 
results  of  a  series  of  experiments  on,  per- 
formed  by  Dr.  Heim,  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Wirtemberg,  511. 
Rheumatism,  account  by  Mr,  Leach  of  seve- 
ral cases  of,  treated  by  bark  and  colchi- 
cum',  826. 
Rigby's,    Dr.  midwifery  hospital  reports — 
General  Lying-in  Hospital,  78,  110,  185, 
252,  331,366,396. 
Roberton,  Mr.   remarks  by,   on   relaxation 
and  descent  of  the  uterus  and  bladder,  in 
the  puerperal  state,  312. 
Robinson,  Mr.  R.  R.  on  a  case  of  hemor- 
rhage from  the  bowels,  137  ;  on  a  case  of 
meningitis,  with  tumor  of  the  brain,  363  ; 
on  ascites  after  parturition,   364  ;  on  ex- 
tensive strumous  abscess  of  the  abdominal 
jjarietes,  365  ;  case  of  popliteal  aneurism 
cured  by  pressure,  460 ;  diffuse  femoral 
aneurism,  461  ;  aneurism  of  the  abdomi- 
nal aorta,  communicating  by  two  openings 
with  the  inferior  cava,  462  ;  remarks  on 
the  cases,  463  ;  case   of  incipient  inflam- 
mation  of  the  breast,  from  distention  of 
the  lactiferous  tubes,  535  ;  cases  of  mam- 
mary abscess,  ib. ;  remarks,  536  ;  case  of 
diffuse  inflammation,  with  extensive  ab- 
scess and  sloughing,  537  ;  case  of  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  skull,  538  ;  remarks, 
ib.  ;  inflammation  of  the  fascia  of  the  fore- 
arm after  venesection,  649  ;  of  the  fascia 
of  the  leg,  cured  by  incision  and  pressure, 
650  ;  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the 
fascia  around  the  right  shoulder-joint,  dis- 
charging  spontaneously,    651  j    case    of, 
after  parturition,   cured  by  incision  and 
bandage,  ib.  ;   of  the  fascia  of  the  thigh 
from  a  blow,    cured  by  incision,  goulard 
lotion,  and  pressure,  652  ;  of  the  fascia  of 
the  leg  from  a  rusty  nail,  ib. ;  scrofulous 
inflammation  of  several  joints,  with  sup- 
puration, 653  ;  two  cases  of  disease  of  the 
lumbar  vertebra,  arrested  by  issues  and 
position,  729  ;  diseased   spine   and  inter- 
vertebral substance,  with  tubercles  of  the 


liver,  lungs,  &c.  730  ;  case  of  curvature  of 
the  spine,  combined  with  lumbar  abscess 
and  porrigo  scutellata,  795  ;  case  of  lum- 
bar abscess,  with  slight  curvature  of  the 
spine,  recovered  from,  ib.  ;  caries  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae,  796  ;  cases  of  psoas  ab- 
scess, ib. ;  artificial  anus,  succeeding  to 
the  opening  of  an  abscess  in  the  abdomi- 
nal parietes,  859  ;  intestinal  tumor,  with 
hfemorrhage  from  the  rectum,  860;  cases 
of  stricture  of  the  rectum,  861  ;  on  a  case 
of  calculus  vesicae,  the  stone  impacted 
behind  the  pubes,  922  ;  on  cases  of  reten- 
tion of  urine — Casel,  from  abscess  juxta 
anum,  923;  Case  2,  during  utero-gesta- 
tion,  with  partial  peritonitis  (?)  and  hys- 
teria, and  in  which  a  catheter  slipped  into 
the  bladder,  924;  Case  3,  with  paralysis 
of  the  lower  extremities,  cured  by  blister- 
ing and  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  925 ; 
Case  4,  with  paralysis  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities, ramollissement  of  the  medulla  spi- 
nalis, cystitis,  and  phthisis  of  the  right 
lung,  ib.  ;  premium  of  equal  value  to 
the  Jacksonion  prize,  awarded  to,  by  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  224. 

Ross,  Mr.  on  a  case  of  obstruction  by  a 
biliary  calculus,  386. 

Roupell's  Dr.  illustrations  of  the  effects  of 
poisons,  reviewed,  817. 

Royal  Institution,  reports  of  lectures  deli- 
vered at  the  ; — Mr.  Hellyer's  description 
of  "  a  day  at  Pompeii,"  80  ;  Dr.  Faraday 
on  the  definite  action  of  electricity,  154  ; 
Mr.  Davidson  on  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
192  ;  Dr.  Lardner  on  Babbage's  calculat- 
ing machine,  218  ;  Dr.  Dalton's  disco- 
veries and  researches,  295  ;  Dr.  ^Villla^l9 
on  combustion,  327 ;  Dr.  Lardner  on  the 
chemical  notation  of  machinery,  363;  Dr. 
Grant  on  the  development  of  the  vertebral 
column,  425;  Dr.  Faraday  on  caoutchouc, 
490. 


St.  Simonianism,  medical — the  homoeopathic 
mission,  editorial  observations  on,  422. 

St.  John's,  Mr.  "  Egypt  and  Mohammed 
Ali,"  reviewed,  237. 

St.  John  Long,  notice  of  the  death  of,  534. 

Salts,  alkaline.  Dr.  Negri  on  the  employ- 
ment of,  in  certain  inflammatory  diseases, 
and  of  the  urinary  organs,  as  proposed  by 
Mascagni,  713. 

Salmon,  poisoning  with,  656. 

Sand,  case  in  which  this  substance  was 
voided  by  the  mouth,  rectum,  urethra, 
nose,  ear,  side,  and  umbilicus,  539. 

Scarlatina,  Mr.  Hammond  on  the  pathology 
and  treatment  of,  130. 

Schmid,  Dr.  account  by,  of  a  case  of  appa- 
rent death,  which  was  continued  for 
twenty  day.?,  399. 
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Schools,  provincial,  Mr.  Gill  on  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the,  787. 

Science,  medical,  ia  Spain,  editorial  obser- 
vations on,  360. 

Scott,  Mr.  John,  account  by,  of  a  case  of  tic 
douloureux  treated  locally  -with  success, 
895 ;  on  a  severe  case  of  neuralgia,  suc- 
cessfully treated,  926. 

Secale  cornutum,  Mr.  Ker  on  the  efficacy  of, 
in  a  case  of  irreducible  prolapsus  uteri,  604. 

Sedgwick,  iMr.  note  from,  contradicting  a 
statementbyM.de  Moscati,  192- 

Sediments,  urinary.  Dr.  Prout  on,  641. 

Seymour,  Dr.  extracts  from  the  evidence  of, 
before  the  parliamentary  committee,  822. 

Shaw,  Mr.  Alexander,  on  the  functions  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  175 ;  on  the  pa- 
thology of  the  nervous  system,  277;  on 
the  question  of  the  originality  of  Sir 
Charles  Bell's  discoveries  in  the  nervous 
system,  r>59. 

Shepherd,  IMr.  description  by,  of  a  forceps 
invented  by  him  for  the  safe  extraction  of 
stumps  of  teeth,  94. 

Sheward,  Mr.  letter  from,  addressed  to  the 
members  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association,  on  the  subject  of  a  case 
in  which  a  foreign  body  was  found  lodged 
in  the  heart,  published  in  their  Transac- 
tions, 541. 

Shoulder-joint,  clinical  observations  by  IMr. 
Arnott  on  amputation  at  tlie,  74  ;  remarks 
by  Mr.  Smith  on  the  pathological  appear- 
ances of  seven  cases  of  injury  of  the,  280  ; 
extirpation  of  the,  for  osteo-sarcoma,  864. 

Skull,  ^Ir.  Robinson  on  a  case  of  compound 
fracture  of  the,  538. 

Silver,  nitrate  of,  IMr.  Bowden  on  the  appli- 
cation of,  to  fissured  nipples,  719  ;  Dr. 
Hannay  on  the  treatment  of  sore  nipples 
by,  674  ;  Dr.  Jewel  on  its  efficacy  in  the 
treatment  of  excoriated  nipples,  753. 

Sims,  Dr.  extracts  from  the  evidence  of, 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  893. 

Smith,  Mr.  remarks  by,  on  the  pathological 
appearances  of  seven  cases  of  injury  of  the 
shoulder-joint,  280. 

South,  IMr.  notice  of  the  election  of,  as  as- 
sistant-surgeon to  St.  Thomas's  hospital, 
224. 

Solutions,  tinctures,  &c.  on  the  want  of  uni- 
formity in  the  strength  of  several  in  daily 
use,  419. 

Somnambulism,  curious  case  of,  544. 

Spasm,  account,  by  IMr.  Thomson,  of  two 
cases  of,  319. 

Spilsbury,  Mr.  on  the  operation  of  lithotrity, 
911. 

Spine,  diseased,  Mr.  Robinson  on  a  case  of, 
with  tubercles    of    the  lungs,    liver,  &c. 
730  ;  case  of  curvature  of  the,  795, 
Spider,  Mr.  Blackwall  on  the  habits  of  th2, 

832. 
Stable,  INfr.  Daniel  Norton,  on  the  treatment 
of  cholera  by  stimulants,  814. 


Stafford,  Mr.  on  perforation  of  strictures  of 
the  uretlira,  with  cases,  45,  127,  202  ;  on 
division  of  stricture  of  the  rectum,  high 
up  in  the  gut,  by  a  new  instrument,  607. 

vSlatistics,  medical — comparative  mortality 
of  England,  211  ;  Dr.  Black  on,  346. 

Starkey,  IMr.  on  a  case  of  fungoid  tumor  of 
the  brain,  474. 

Stevens,  Dr.  observations  by,  on  the  theory 
of  respiration,  49. 

Stomach,  notes  of  a  case  of  fistulous  openino' 
of  the,  successfully  treated  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Cook,  541. 

Stone,  clinical  observations,  by  Mr.  Cassar 
Hawkins,  on  some  cases  of,  824. 

Strictures  of  the  urethra,  IMr.  Statford  on  the 
perforation  of.  45,  127,  202,  285,  380, 
47  7, 

rectum,  IMr.  Stafford  on  the 

division  of,   by  a  new  instrument,  607. 

Stricture,  IMr.  Cfesar  Hawkins  on  abscess 
of  the  kidney  from,  429  ;  on  calculi  in  the 
kidney  from,  430. 

Strychnia,  Dr.  J.  L.  Bardsley's  remarks  on, 
450. 

Students,  a  word  of  advice  to,  921. 

Stumps,  Sir  C.  Bell  on  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing neuralgia  in,  185. 

Sulphuric  acid,  Mr.  Greenhow  on  the  treat- 
ment of  cholera  by,  850. 

Superfoetatiou  (?),  Dr.  Arrowsmith  on  a  case 
of,  in  the  sheep,  517. 

Surgeons,  College  of,  petition  from,  against 
the  grant  of  a  charter  to  the  London  Uni- 
versity, 188  ;  regulations  of  tlie  council 
respecting  the  professional  education  of 
candidates  for  the  diploma,  623  ;  circular 
to  lecturers,  ib. 

Swan,  Mr.  on  preparations  of  the  absorbent 
system,  418;  on  the  claims  of  Willis  to 
the  discovery  of  the  functions  of  the 
nerves,  565 ;  on  double  ganglia  of  some 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  on  a  direct  com- 
munication between  the  spheno-palatine 
and  lenticularg  anglia,  848  ;  on  the  func- 
tions of  nerves,  915  ;  his  demonstration  of 
the  nerves  of  the  human  body,  reviewed, 
720. 

Syphilis,  Dr.  Williams  on  the  laws  and 
treatment  of,  39  ;  correction  by,  of  an 
error  in  the  paper,  112;  Dr.  Green  on 
the  treatfrient  of,  without  mercury,  452. 

System,  nervous.  Dr.  Bailey  on  the  patho- 
logy of  the,  with  the  history  of  a  case 
confirmatory  of  Sir  C.  Bell's  doctrine,  348. 


Teachers,  metropolitan,  notice  of  the  enor- 
mous expense  incurred  b}',  in  opposing 
the  grant  of  a  charter  to  the  London  Uni- 
versity, 724. 

Temples,    Baron   Dupuytren    on   traumatic 
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empliysema  of  the,  from  fracture  of  the 
frontal  sinufi,  30. 
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fully treated,  813. 
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524. 
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Tongue,   case  of  malignant  pustule  of  the, 

432. 
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der, 639. 
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of  Bristol,  Drs.  Car- 
rick  and  Symonds  on  the,  357. 
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Tumor,  cancerous,  of  the  face  and  nose,  cli- 
nical observations  on,  by  Mr.  Coesar  Haw- 
kins, 683. 

i fibro-calcareous,  of  the  uterus.   Dr. 

Lee  on,  394. 

fibro-encysted   cellular,   clinical  ob- 


rick  Watson  on  the,  357. 

Transfusion,  Mr.  Bickersteth  on  a  case  in 
which  the  operation  was  successfully  per- 
formed, 599. 

Tremblement.-metallique,  Dr.  Arrowsmith 
on  a  case  of,  124. 

Trier,  iNIr.  on  the  torsion  of  arteries  instead 
of  ligature,  864. 

Tumor  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  Mr.  Che- 
valier on  a  case  of,  10. 
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on  a  case  of,  474. 

malignant,  Mr.  G.  J.  Guthrie  on   a 


servation  on,  by  M.  Dupuytrcn,  724. 
Twinning,  incongruous,  account  by  Dr.  Charl- 
ton of  a  case  of,   766. 
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Ulcer,   phagedenic,   of  the  face,  in  old  per- 
sons,   clinical    observations   on,     by    Mr. 
Caesar  Hawkins,  683. 
Universities,  English,   and  the   College    of 
Physicians,  editorial  observations  on  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  the,  854. 
Urine,   ^Messrs.  Brett  and  Bird  on  the  pink 
deposits  of  the,    600,   751  ;    Mr.    Ca-sav 
Hawkins  on  hysterical  suppression  of  the, 
with  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  426 ;  ano- 
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der, 427;    Mr.   Leach   on  the  efficacy  of 
the   tincture  of  lytta  in  retention  of  the, 
639. 
Urine,  ^Mr.  Robinson   on  a  case  of  retention 
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of,  withha;morrhage  from  the  rectum,  860. 
bony,  of  the  uterus.    Dr.  Williams 

on  the  chemical  constitution  of,  3:i6. 

fatty,    clinical    observations  on,   by 


Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  679. 
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